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CHAPTER  1. 


ON  the  8th  of  May  the  vote  of 
the  plebiscite  was  recorded,  —  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  millions  of 
Frenchmen  in  support  of  the  impe- 
rial programme — in  plain  words,  of 
the  Emperor  himself — against  a 
minority  of  1,500,000.  But  among 
the  1,500,000  were  the  old  throne- 
shakers — those  who  compose  and 
those  who  lead  the  mob  of  Paris. 
On  the  14th,  as  Eameau  was  about 
to  quit  the  editorial  bureau  of  his 
printing-office,  a  note  was  brought 
in  to  him  which  strongly  excited 
his  nervous  system.  It  contained  a 
request  to  see  him  forthwith,  signed 
by  those  two  distinguished  foreign 
members  of  the  Secret  Council  of 
Ten,  Thaddeus  Loubinsky  and  Leo- 
nardo Easelli. 

The  meetings  of  that  Council  had 
been  so  long  suspended  that  Eam- 
eau had  almost  forgotten  its  exist- 
ence. He  gave  orders  to  admit  the 
conspirators.  The  two  men  en- 
tered, —  the  Pole,  tall,  stalwart, 
and  with  martial  stride — the  Ital- 
ian, small,  emaciated,  with  skulk- 
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ing,  noiseless,  cat-like  step, — both 
looking  wondrous  threadbare,  and 
in  that  state  called  "  shabby  gen- 
teel," which  belongs  to  the  man 
who  cannot  work  for  his  livelihood, 
and  assumes  a  superiority  over  the 
man  who  can.  Their  outward  ap- 
pearance was  in  notable  discord 
with  that  of  the  poet-politician — he 
all  new  in  the  last  fashions  of  Par-i 
isian  elegance,  and  redolent  of  Par^" 
isian  prosperity  and  extrait  de  Mons- 
seline  ! 

"  Confrere^1  said  the  Pole,  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  edge  of  the  table, 
while  the  Italian  leaned  against  the 
mantelpiece,  and  glanced  round  the 
room  with  furtive  eye,  as  if  to  de- 
tect its  innermost  secrets,  or  decide 
where  safest  to  drop  a  lucifer-match 
for  its  conflagration, — "  confrere" 
said  the  Pole,  "  your  country  needs 
you " 

"  Eather,  the  cause  of  all  coun- 
tries," interposed  the  Italian,  softly, 
— "  Humanity." 

"  Please  to  explain  yourselves  ; 
but  stay,  wait  a  moment,"  said 
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Rameau  j  and  rising,  he  went  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  looked  forth,  ascer- 
tained that  the  coast  was  clear,  then 
reclosed  the  door  as  cautiously  as  a 
prudent  man  closes  his  pocket  when- 
ever shabby-genteel  visitors  appeal 
to  him  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
still  more  if  they  appeal  in  that  of 
Humanity. 

"  Confrere,"  said  the  Pole,  "  this 
day  a  movement  is  to  be  made — a 
demonstration  on  behalf  of  your 
country " 

"  Of  Humanity,"  again  softly  in- 
terposed the  Italian. 

"  Attend  and  share  it,"  said  the 
Pole. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Rameau,  "  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean.  I 
am  now  the  editor  of  a  journal  in 
which  the  proprietor  does  not  coun- 
tenance violence ;  and  if  you  come 
to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Council, 
you  must  be  aware  that  I  should 
obey  no  orders  but  that  of  its  presi- 
dent, whom  I  have  not  seen  for 
nearly  a  year ;  indeed  I  know  not 
if  the  Council  still  exists." 

"  The  Council  exists,  and  with  it 
the  obligations  it  imposes,"  replied 
Thaddeus. 

"Pampered  with  luxury,"  here 
the  Pole  raised  his  voice,  "  do  you 
dare  to  reject  the  voice  of  Poverty 
and  Freedom  1 " 

"  Hush,  dear,  but  too  vehement 
confrere"  murmured  the  bland  Ita- 
lian ;  "  permit  me  to  dispel  the 
reasonable  doubts  of  our  confrere," 
and  he  took  out  of  his  breast-pocket 
a  paper  which  he  presented  to 
Rameau;  on  it  were  written  these 
words : — 

"  This  evening,  May  14th.  De- 
monstration.— Faubourg  du  Temple. 
— Watch  events,  under  orders  of 
A.  M.  Bid  the  youngest  member 
take  that  first  opportunity  to  test 
nerves  and  discretion.  He  is  not 
to  act,  but  to  observe." 

JSTo  name  was  appended  to  this 
instruction,  but  a  cipher  intelligible 
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to  all  members  of  the  Council  as 
significant  of  its  president,  Jean 
Lebeau. 

"  If  I  err  not,"  said  the  Italian, 
"Citizen  Rameau  is  our  youngest 
confrere" 

Rameau  paused.  The  penalties 
for  disobedience  to  an  order  of  the 
President  of  the  Council  were  too 
formidable  to  be  disregarded.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  though  his 
name  was  not  mentioned,  he,  Ram- 
eau,  was  accurately  designated  as 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Still,  however  he  might  have 
owed  his  present  position  to  the 
recommendation  of  Lebeau,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  conversation  of 
M.  de  Maule'on  which  would  warrant 
participation  in  a  popular  entente 
by  the  editor  of  a  journal  belonging 
to  that  mocker  of  the  mob.  Ah ! 
but — and  here  again  he  glanced  over 
the  paper — he  was  asked  "  not  to 
act,  but  to  observe."  To  observe 
was  the  duty  of  a  journalist.  He 
might  go  to  the  demonstration  as 
De  Mauleon  confessed  he  had  gone 
to  the  Communist  Club,  a  philoso- 
phical spectator. 

"  You  do  not  disobey  this  order  ?" 
said  the  Pole,  crossing  his  arms. 

"I  shall  certainly  go  into  the 
Faubourg  du  Temple  this  evening," 
answered  Eameau,  drily ;  "I  have 
business  that  way." 

" Bon!"  said  the  Pole;  "I  did 
not  think  you  would  fail  us,  though 
you  do  edit  a  journal  which  says 
not  a  word  on  the  duties  that  bind 
the  French  people  to  the  resuscita- 
tion of  Poland." 

"And  is  not  pronounced  in  de- 
cided accents  upon  the  cause  of  the 
human  race,"  put  in  the  Italian, 
whispering. 

"I  do  not  write  the  political 
articles  in  '  Le  Sens  Commun,'  "  an- 
swered Rameau;  "and  I  suppose 
that  our  president  is  satisfied  with 
them  since  he  recommended  me  to 
the  preference  of  the  person  who 
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does.  HaTe  you  more  to  say? 
Pardon  me,  my  time  is  precious,  for 
it  does  not  belong  to  me." 

"Eno!"  said  the  Italian,  "we 
will  detain  you  no  longer."  Here, 
with  bow  and  smile,  he  glided  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  Confrere^  muttered  the  Pole, 
lingering,  "you  must  have  become 
very  rich ! — do  not  forget  the  wrongs 
of  Poland — I  am  their  Eepresenta- 
tive — I — speaking  in  that  character, 
not  as  myself  individually — /  have 
not  breakfasted !" 

Eameau,  too  thoroughly  Parisian 
not  to  be  as  lavish  of  his  own  money 
as  he  was  envious  of  another's, 
slipped  some  pieces  of  gold  into  the 
Pole's  hand.  The  Pole's  bosom 
heaved  with  manly  emotion :  "These 
pieces  bear  the  effigies  of  the  tyrant 
— I  accept  them  as  redeemed  from 
disgrace  by  their  uses  to  Free- 
dom." 

"  Share  them  with  Signer  Easelli 
in  the  name  of  the  same  cause," 
whispered  Eameau,  with  a  smile  he 
might  have  plagiarised  from  De 
Mauleon. 

The  Italian,  whose  ear  was  in- 
ured to  whispers,  heard  and  turned 
round  as  he  stood  at  the  threshold. 

"No,  confrere  of  France  —  no, 
confrere  of  Poland — I  am  Italian. 
All  ways  to  take  the  life  of  an 
enemy  are  honourable — no  way  is 
honourable  which  begs  money  from 
a  friend." 

An  hour  or  so  later,  Eameau  was 
driven  in  his  comfortable  coupe  to 
the  Faubourg  du  Temple. 

Suddenly,  at  the  angle  of  a  street, 
his  coachman  was  stopped — a  rough- 
looking  man  appeared  at  the  door 
— "  Descend,  mon  petit  bourgeois." 
Behind  the  rough-looking  man  were 
menacing  faces. 

Eameau  was  not  physically  a 
coward — very  few  Frenchmen  are, 
still  fewer  Parisians ;  and  still  fewer, 
no  matter  what  their  birthplace, 
the  men  whom  we  call  vain — the 


men  who  over-much  covet  distinc- 
tion, and  over-much  dread  reproach. 

"  Why  should  I  descend  at  your 
summons,"  said  Eameau,  haughtily. 
"  Bah  !  Coachman,  drive  on  !" 

The  rough-looking  man  opened 
the  door,  and  silently  extended  a 
hand  to  Eameau,  saying  gently : 
"Take  my  advice,  mon  bourgeois. 
Get  out — we  want  your  carriage. 
It  is  a  day  of  barricades — every  little 
helps,  even  your  coupe  /  " 

While  this  man  spoke  others  ges- 
ticulated; some  shrieked  out,  "He 
is  an  employer,  he  thinks  he  can 
drive  over  the  employed  ! "  Some 
leader  of  the  crowd  —  a  Parisian 
crowd  always  has  a  classical  leader, 
who  has  never  read  the  classics — 
thundered  forth,  "  Tarquin's  car  ! " 
"Down  with  Tarquin!"  Therewith 
came  a  yell,  "A  la  lanterne — Tar- 
quin !  " 

We  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  old 
country  or  the  new,  are  not  famil- 
iarised to  the  dread  roar  of  a  pop- 
ulace delighted  to  have  a  Eoman 
authority  for  tearing  us  to  pieces ; 
still  Americans  know  what  is  Lynch 
law.  Eameau  was  in  danger  of 
Lynch  law,  when  suddenly  a  face 
not  unknown  to  him  interposed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  rough-looking 
man. 

"Ha!"  cried  this  new-comer, 
"  My  young  confrere,  Gustave  Ea- 
meau, welcome !  Citizens,  make 
way.  I  answer  for  this  patriot — I, 
Armand  Monnier.  He  comes  to 
help  us.  Is  this  the  way  you  re- 
ceive him  ? "  Then  in  low  voice  to 
Eameau,  "  Come  out.  Give  your 
coupe  to  the  barricade.  What  mat- 
ters such  rubbish  ?  Trust  to  me — 
I  expected  you.  Hist!  —  Lebeau 
bids  me  see  that  you  are  safe." 

Eameau  then,  seeking  to  drape 
himself  in  majesty, — as  the  aristo- 
crats of  journalism  in  a  city  wherein 
no  other  aristocracy  is  recognised, 
naturally  and  commendably  do, 
when  ignorance  combined  with  phy- 
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sical  strength  asserts  itself  to  be  a 
power,  beside  which  the  power  of 
knowledge  is  what  a  learned  poodle 
is  to  a  tiger — Rameau  then  descended 
from  his  coupe,  and  said  to  this 
Titan  of  labour,  as  a  French  marqnis 
might  have  said  to  his  valet,  and  as, 
when  the  French  marqnis  has  be- 
come a  ghost  of  the  past,  the  man 
who  keeps  a  coupe  says  to  the  man 
who  mends  its  wheels,  "  Honest 
fellow,  I  trust  you." 

Monnierled  the  journalist  through 
the  mob  to  the  rear  of  the  barricade 
hastily  constructed.  Here  were  as- 
sembled very  motley  groups. 

The  majority  were  ragged  boys, 
the  gamins  of  Paris,  commingled 
with  several  women  of  no  reputable 
appearance,  some  dingily,  some  gau- 
dily apparelled.  The  crowd  did  not 
appear  as  if  the  business  in  hand 
was  a  very  serious  one.  Amidst 
the  din  of  voices  the  sound  of 
laughter  rose  predominant,  jests  and 
bons  mots  flew  from  lip  to  lip.  The 
astonishing  good -humour  of  the 
Parisians  was  not  yet  excited  into 
the  ferocity  that  grows  out  of  it  by 
a  street  contest.  It  was  less  like  a 
popular  emeute  than  a  gathering  of 
schoolboys,  bent  not  less  on  fun 
than  on  mischief.  But  still,  amid 
this  gayer  crowd  were  sinister, 
lowering  faces ;  the  fiercest  were 
not  those  of  the  very  poor,  but  rather 
of  artisans  who,  to  judge  by  their 
dress,  seemed  well  off — of  men  be- 
longing to  yet  higher  grades.  Ra- 
meau distinguished  amongst  these 
the  medecin  des  pauvres,  the  philo- 
sophical atheist,  sundry  young  long- 
haired artists,  middle-aged  writers 
for  the  Republican  press,  in  close 
neighbourhood  with  ruffians  of  vil- 
lainous aspect,  who  might  have  been 
newly  returned  from  the  galleys. 
None  were  regularly  armed ;  still  re- 
volvers and  muskets  and  long  knives 
were  by  no  means  unfrequently 
interspersed  among  the  rioters.  The 
whole  scene  was  to  Rameau  a  con- 


fused panorama,  and  the  dissonant 
tumult  of  yells  and  laughter,  of 
menace  and  joke,  began  rapidly  to 
act  on  his  impressionable  nerves. 
He  felt  that  which  is  the  prevalent 
character  of  a  Parisian  riot — the 
intoxication  of  an  impulsive  sym- 
pathy ;  coming  there  as  a  reluctant 
spectator,  if  action  commenced,  he 
would  have  been  borne  readily  into 
the  thick  of  the  action — he  could 
not  have  helped  it ;  already  he  grew 
impatient  of  the  suspense  of  strife. 
Monnier  having  deposited  him  safe- 
ly with  his  back  to  a  wall,  at  the 
corner  of  a  street  handy  for  flight, 
if  flight  became  expedient,  had  left 
him  for  several  minutes,  having 
business  elsewhere.  Suddenly  the 
whisper  of  the  Italian  stole  into  his 
ear — "  These  men  are  fools.  This 
is  not  the  way  to  do  business  ;  this 
does  not  hurt  the  Robber  of  Nice 
— Garibaldi's  Nice :  they  should 
have  left  it  to  me." 

"What  would  you  do  1" 
"  I  have  invented  a  new  machine," 
whispered  the  Friend  of  Humanity ; 
"  it  would  remove  all  at  one  blow — 
lion  and  lioness,  whelp  and  jackals 
— and  then  the  Revolution  if  you 
will !  not  this  paltry  tumult.  The 
cause  of  the  human  race  is  being 
frittered  away.  I  am  disgusted  witli 
Lebeau.  Thrones  are  not  overturned 
by  gamins" 

Before  Rameau  could  answer,  Mon- 
nier rej  oined  him.  The  artisan's  face- 
was  overcast — his  lips  compressed ,  yet 
quivering  with  indignation.  "  Bro- 
ther," he  said  to  Rameau,  "  to-day 
the  cause  is  betrayed  " — (the  word 
trahi  was  just  then  coming  into 
vogue  at  Paris)  —  "the  blouses  I 
counted  on  are  recreant.  I  have  just 
learned  that  all  is  quiet  in  the  other 
quartiers  where  the  rising  was  to 
have  been  simultaneous  with  this. 
We  are  in  a  guet-a-pens — the  soldiers 
will  be  down  on  us  in  a  few  min- 
utes; hark !  don't  you  hear  the  distant 
tramp  1  Nothing  for  us  but  to  die 
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like  men.  Our  blood  will  be  avenged 
later.  Here,"  and  he  thrust  a  re- 
volver into  Eameau's  hand.  Then 
with  a  lusty  voice  that  rang  through 
the  crowd,  he  shouted  "  Vive  le 
peuple  !  "  The  rioters  caught  and  re- 
echoed the  cry,  mingled  with  other 
•cries,  "  Vive  la  Republique  !  Vive 
le  drapeau  rouge  /" 

The  shouts  were  yet  at  their  full 
when  a  strong  hand  grasped  Mon- 
nier's  arm,  and  a  clear,  deep,  but  low 
voice  thrilled  through  his  ear — 
"  Obey  ! — I  warned  you.  No  fight 
to-day.  Time  not  ripe.  All  that  is 
needed  is  done — do  not  undo  it. 
Hist !  the  sergens  de  mile  are  force 
enough  to  disperse  the  swarm  of 
those  gnats.  Behind  the  sergens 
come  soldiers  who  will  not  frater- 
nise. Lose  not  one  life  to-day.  The 
morrow  when  we  shall  need  every 
man — nay,  every  gamin — will  dawn 
soon.  Answer  not.  Obey!"  The 
same  strong  hand,  quitting  its  hold 
on  Monnier,  then  seized  Eameau  by 
the  wrist,  and  the  same  deep  voice 
said,  "Come  with  me."  Eameau, 
turning  in  amaze,  not  unmixed  with 
anger,  saw  beside  him  a  tall  man 
with  sombrero  hat  pressed  close  over 
his  head,  and  in  the  blouse  of  a 
labourer,  but  through  such  disguise 
he  recognised  the  pale  grey  whiskers 
and  green  spectacles  of  Lebeau.  He 
yielded  passively  to  the  grasp  that 
led  him  away  down  the  deserted 
street  at  the  angle. 

At  the  further  end  of  that  street, 
however,  was  heard  the  steady  thud 
of  hoofs. 

"  The  soldiers  are  taking  the  mob 
at  its  rear,"  said  Lebeau,  calmly; 
"  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose — 
this  way,"  and  he  plunged  into  a 
dismal  court,  then  into  a  labyrinth 
of  lanes,  followed  mechanically  by 
Eameau.  They  issued  at  last  on  the 
Boulevards,  in  which  the  usual  loun- 
gers were  quietly  sauntering,  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  riot  elsewhere. 
"  Now,  take  fh&t  fiacre  and  go  home ; 


write  down  your  impressions  of 
what  you  have  seen,  and  take  your 
MS.  to  M.  de  Mauleon."  Lebeau 
here  quitted  him. 

Meanwhile  all  happened  as  Le- 
beau had  predicted.  The  sergens  de 
ville  showed  themselves  in  front 
of  the  barricades,  a  small  troop  of 
mounted  soldiers  appeared  in  the 
rear.  The  mob  greeted  the  first  with 
yells  and  a  shower  of  stones ;  at  the 
sight  of  the  last  they  fled  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  the  sergens  de  ville, 
calmly  scaling  the  barricades,  carried 
off  in  triumph,  as  prisoners  of  war, 
4  gamins,  3  women,  and  1  Irishman 
loudly  protesting  innocence,  and 
shrieking  "  Murther ! "  So  ended  that 
first  inglorious  rise  against  the  ple- 
biscite and  the  Empire,  on  the  14th 
of  May  1870. 

From  Isaura  Cicogna  to  Madame 
Grandmesnil. 

"Saturday,  May  21,  1870. 
"  I  am  still,  dearest  Eulalie,  under 
the  excitement  of  impressions  wholly 
new  to  me.  I  have  this  day  wit- 
nessed one  of  those  scenes  which 
take  us  out  of  our  private  life,  not 
into  the  world  of  fiction,  but  of  his- 
tory, in  which  we  live  as  in  the  life 
of  a  nation.  You  know  how  inti- 
mate I  have  become  with  Valerie 
Duplessis.  She  is  in  herself  so 
charming  in  her  combination  of  petu- 
lant wilfulness  and  guileless  naivete 
that  she  might  sit  as  a  model  for  one 
of  your  exquisite  heroines.  Her 
father,  who  is  in  great  favour  at  Court, 
had  tickets  for  the  Salle  des  Etats 
of  the  Louvre  to-day — when,  as  the 
journals  will  tell  you,  the  results 
of  the  plebiscite  were  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  Emperor — and  I  ac- 
companied him  and  Valerie.  I  felt, 
on  entering  the  hall,  as  if  I  had  been 
living  for  months  in  an  atmosphere 
of  false  rumours,  for  those  I  chiefly 
meet  in  the  circles  of  artists  and  men 
of  letters,  and  the  wits  and  flaneurs 
who  haunt  such  circles,  are  nearly  all 
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hostile  to  the  Emperor.  They  agree, 
at  least,  in  asserting  the  decline  of 
his  popularity — the  failure  of  his 
intellectual  powers;  in  predicting  his 
downfall — deriding  the  notion  of  a 
successor  in  his  son.  Well,  I  know 
not  how  to  reconcile  these  state- 
ments with  the  spectacle  I  have  be- 
held to-day. 

"  In  the  chorus  of  acclamation 
amidst  which  the  Emperor  entered 
the  hall,  it  seemed  as  if  one  heard 
the  voice  of  the  France  he  had  just 
appealed  to.  If  the  Fates  are  really 
weaving  woe  and  shame  in  his  woof, 
it  is  in  hues  which,  to  mortal  eyes, 
seem  brilliant  with  glory  and  joy. 

"You  will  read  the  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif ; 
I  wonder  how  it  will  strike  you.  I 
own  fairly  that  me  it  wholly  carried 
away.  At  each  sentiment  I  mur- 
mured to  myself,  '  Is  not  this  true  1 
and,  if  true,  are  France  and  human 
nature  ungrateful1?' 

"  *  It  is  now,'  said  the  President, 
'  eighteen  years  since  France,  wearied 
with  confusion,  and  anxious  for  secu- 
rity, confiding  in  your  genius  and  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty,  placed  in  your 
hands,  together  with  the  Imperial 
Crown,  the  authority  which  the  pub- 
lic necessity  demanded.'  Then  the 
address  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
blessings  that  ensued — social  order 
speedily  restored — the  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  society  promoted  —  ad- 
vances in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown. 
Is  not  this  true  1  and  if  so,  are  you, 
noble  daughter  of  France,  ungrate- 
ful] 

"  Then  came  words  which  touched 
me  deeply — me,  who,  knowing  no- 
thing of  politics,  still  feel  the  link 
that  unites  Art  to  Freedom :  *  But 
from  the  first  your  Majesty  has  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  this  con- 
centration of  power  would  no  longer 
correspond  to  the  aspirations  of  a 
tranquil  and  reassured  country,  and, 
foreseeing  the  progress  of  modern  so- 


ciety, you  proclaimed  that  "  Liberty 
must  be  the  crowning  of  the  edifice."  * 
Passing  then  over  the  previous 
gradual  advances  in  popular  govern- 
ment, the  President  came  to  the 
'  present  self-abnegation,  unprece- 
dented in  history,'  and  to  the  vin- 
dication of  that  plebiscite  which  I 
have  heard  so  assailed,  viz., — Fi- 
delity to  the  great  principle  upon 
which  the  throne  was  founded,  re- 
quired that  so  important  a  modifica- 
tion ofapower  bestowed  by  the  people 
should  not  be  made  Avithout  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  themselves. 
Then,  enumerating  the  millions  who 
had  welcomed  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment— the  President  paused  a  se- 
cond or  two,  as  if  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion— and  every  one  present  held  his 
breath,  till,  in  a  deeper  voice,  through 
which  there  ran  a  quiver  that  thrilled 
through  the  hall,  he  concluded  with 
— 'France  is  with  you;  France 
places  the  cause  of  liberty  under  the 
protection  of  your  dynasty  and  the 
great  bodies  of  the  State.'  Is  France 
with  him  2  I  know  not ;  but  if  the 
malcontents  of  France  had  been  in 
the  hall  at  that  moment,  I  believe 
they  would  have  felt  the  power  of 
that  wonderful  sympathy  which  com- 
pels all  the  hearts  in  great  audiences 
to  beat  in  accord,  and  would  have 
answered,  '  It  is  true.' 

"  All  eyes  now  fixed  on  the  Em- 
peror, and  I  noticed  few  eyes  which 
were  not  moist  with  tears.  You 
know  that  calm  unrevealing  face  of 
his — a  face  which  sometimes  disap- 
points expectation.  But  there  is 
that  in  it  which  I  have  seen  in  no- 
other,  but  which  I  can  imagine  to 
have  been  common  to  the  Romans 
of  old,  the  dignity  that  arises  from 
self-control — an  expression  which 
seems  removed  from  the  elation  of 
joy,  the  depression  of  sorrow — not 
unbecoming  to  one  who  has  known 
great  vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  and  is- 
prepared  alike  for  her  frowns  or  her 
smiles. 
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"  I  had  looked  at  that  face  while 
M.  Schneider  was  reading  the  ad- 
dress— it  moved  not  a  muscle,  it 
might  have  been  a  face  of  marble. 
Even  when  at  moments  the  words 
were  drowned  in  applause,  and  the 
Empress,  striving  at  equal  compo- 
sure, still  allowed  us  to  see  a  move- 
ment of  her  eyelids,  a  tremble  on 
her  lips.  The  boy  at  his  right,  heir 
to  his  dynasty,  had  his  looks  fixed 
on  the  President,  as  if  eagerly  swal- 
lowing each  word  in  the  address, 
save  once  or  twice,  when  he  looked 
round  the  hall  curiously,  and  with 
a  smile  as  a  mere  child  might  look. 
He  struck  me  as  a  mere  child.  Next 
to  the  Prince  was  one  of  those  coun- 
tenances which  once  seen  are  never 
to  be  forgotten — the  true  Napoleonic 
type,  brooding,  thoughtful,  ominous, 
beautiful.  But  not  with  the  serene 
energy  that  characterises  the  head 
of  the  first  Napoleon  when  Empe- 
ror, and  wholly  without  the  restless 
eagerness  for  action  which  is  stamped 
in  the  lean  outline  of  Napoleon  when 
Eirst  Consul :  no, — in  Prince  Napo- 
leon, there  is  the  beauty  to  which, 
as  woman,  I  could  never  give  my 
heart — were  I  man,  the  intellect 
that  would  not  command  my  trust. 
But,  nevertheless,  in  beauty  it  is 
signal,  and  in  that  beauty  the  ex- 
pression of  intellect  is  predominant. 

"  Oh,  dear  Eulalie,  how  I  am 
digressing  !  The  Emperor  spoke — 
and  believe  me,  Eulalie,  whatever 
the  journals  or  your  compatriots 
may  insinuate,  there  is  in  that  man 
no  sign  of  declining  intellect  or 
failing  health.  I  care  not  what  may 
be  his  years,  but  that  man  is  in  mind 
and  in  health  as  young  as  Caesar 
when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 

"  The  old  cling  to  the  past — they 
do  not  go  forward  to  the  future. 
There  was  no  going  back  in  that 
speech  of  the  Emperor.  There  was 
something  grand  and  something 
young  in  the  modesty  with  which 
he  put  aside  all  references  to  that 


which  his  Empire  had  done  in  the 
past,  and  said  with  a  simple  earnest- 
ness of  manner  which  I  cannot  ade- 
quately describe : — 

"  '  We  must  more  than  ever  look 
fearlessly  for  ward  to  the  future.  Who 
can  be  opposed  to  the  progressive 
march  of  a  regime  founded  by  a 
great  people  in  the  midst  of  politi- 
cal disturbance,  and  which  now  is 
fortified  by  liberty?' 

"  As  he  closed,  the  walls  of  that 
vast  hall  seemed  to  rock  with  an  ap- 
plause that  must  have  been  heard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 

"  '  Vive  I'JEmpereur  / ' 

"  '  Vive  I'lmperatrice  /' 

" '  Vive  le  Prince  Imperial ! ' — 
and  the  last  cry  was  yet  more  pro- 
longed than  the  others,  as  if  to 
affirm  the  dynasty. 

"Certainly  I  can  imagine  no 
Court  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry 
more  splendid  than  the  audience  in 
that  grand  hall  of  the  Louvre.  To 
the  right  of  the  throne  all  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  civilised  world  in 
the  blaze  of  their  rich  costumes  and 
manifold  orders.  In  the  gallery  at 
the  left,  yet  more  behind,  the  dresses 
and  jewels  of  the  dames  d'lwnneur 
and  of  the  great  officers  of  State. 
And  when  the  Empress  rose  to  de- 
part, certainly  my  fancy  cannot  pic- 
ture a  more  queen-like  image,  or  one 
that  seemed  more  in  unison  with 
the  representation  of  royal  pomp 
and  power.  The  very  dress,  of  a 
colour  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  beauty  of  most  women  equally 
fair — a  deep  golden  colour — (Valerie 
profanely  called  it  buff ) — seemed  so 
to  suit  the  splendour  of  the  cere- 
mony and  the  day ;  it  seemed  as  if 
that  stately  form  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  sunlight  reflected  from  itself. 
Day  seemed  darkened  when  that 
sunlight  passed  away. 

"I  fear  you  will  think  I  have 
suddenly  grown  servile  to  the  gauds 
and  shows  of  mere  royalty.  I  ask 
myself  if  that  be  so — I  think  not. 
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Surely  it  is  a  higher  sense  of  great- 
ness which  has  been  impressed  on 
me  by  the  pageant  of  to-day  :  I  feel 
as  if  there  were  brought  vividly 
before  me  the  majesty  of  France, 
through  the  representation  of  the 
ruler  she  has  crowned. 

"  I  feel  also  as  if  there,  in  that 
hall,  I  found  a  refuge  from  all  the 
warring  contests  in  which  no  two 
seem  to  me  in  agreement  as  to  the 
sort  of  government  to  be  established 
in  place  of  the  present.  The  l  Liber- 
ty '  clamoured  for  by  one  would  cut 
the  throat  of  'the  Liberty'  wor- 
shipped by  another. 

"I  see  a  thousand  phantom  forms 
of  LIBERTY — but  only  one  living 
symbol  of  ORDER — that  which  spoke 
from  a  throne  to-day." 


Isaura  left  her  letter  uncompleted. 
On  the  following  Monday  she  was 
present  at  a  crowded  soiree  given  by 
M.  Louvier.  Among  the  guests 
were  some  of  the  most  eminent 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  including 
that  vivacious  master  of  sharp  say- 
ings, M.  P ,  whom  Savarin  en- 
titled "the  French  Sheridan;"  if 
laws  could  be  framed  in  epigrams 
he  would  be  also  the  French  Solon. 

There,  too,  was  Victor  de  Mau- 
le*on,  regarded  by  the  Republican 
party  with  equal  admiration  and 
distrust.  For  the  distrust,  he  him- 
self pleasantly  accounted  in  talk  with 
Savarin. 

"  How  can  I  expect  to  be  trusted  i 
I  represent  *  Common  Sense ;'  every 
Parisian  likes  Common  Sense  in 
print,  and  cries  '  Je  suis  tralii '  when 
Common  Sense  is  to  be  put  into 
action." 

A  group  of  admiring  listeners  had 
collected  round  one  (perhaps  the 
most  brilliant)  of  those  oratorical 
lawyers  by  whom,  in  France,  the 
respect  for  all  law  has  been  so  often 
talked  away:  he  was  speaking  of 
the  Saturday's  ceremonial  with  elo- 


quent indignation.  It  was  a  mock- 
ery to  France  to  talk  of  her  placing 
Liberty  under  the  protection  of  the 
Empire. 

There  was  a  flagrant  token  of  the 
military  force  under  which  civil 
freedom  was  held  in  the  very  dress 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  insignificant 
son :  the  first  in  the  uniform  of  a 
General  of  Division ;  the  second, 
forsooth,  in  that  of  a  sous  lieu- 
tenant. Then  other  liberal  chiefs 
chimed  in :  "  The  army,"  said  one, 
"  was  an  absurd  expense ;  it  must 
be  put  down:"  "The  world  was 
grown  too  civilised  for  war,"  said 
another :  "  The  Empress  was  priest- 
ridden,"  said  a  third  :  "  Churches 
might  be  tolerated ;  Voltaire  built 
a  church,  but  a  church  simply  to 
the  God  of  Mature,  not  of  priest- 
craft,"— and  so  on. 

Isaura,  whom  any  sneer  at  re- 
ligion pained  and  revolted,  here 
turned  away  from  the  orators  to 
whom  she  had  before  been  listening 
with  earnest  attention,  and  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  countenance  of  De 
Mauleon  who  was  seated  opposite  j 
the  countenance  startled  her,  its  ex- 
pression was  so  angrily  scornful ; 
that  expression,  however,  vanished 
at  once  as  De  Maule"on's  eye  met 
her  own,  and  drawing  his  chair  near 
to  her,  he  said,  smiling :  "  Your  look 
tells  me  that  I  almost  frightened 
you  by  the  ill-bred  frankness  with 
which  my  face  must  have  betrayed 
my  anger,  at  hearing  such  imbecile 
twaddle  from  men  who  aspire  to 
govern  our  turbulent  France.  You 
remember  that  after  Lisbon  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a  quack 
advertised  'pills  against  earth- 
quakes.' These  messieurs  are  not 
so  cunning  as  the  quack ;  he  did  not 
name  the  ingredients  of  his  pills." 

"But,  M.  de  Mauleon,"  said 
Isaura,  "if  you,  being  opposed  to 
the  Empire,  think  so  ill  of  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  would  destroy  it, 
are  you  prepared  with  remedies  for 
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earthquakes  more  efficacious  than 
their  pills?" 

"I  reply  as  a  famous  English 
statesman,  when  in  opposition,  re- 
plied to  a  somewhat  similar  ques- 
tion,— 'I  don't  prescribe  till  I'm 
called  in.'" 

"  To  judge  by  the  seven  millions 
and  a  half  whose  votes  were  an- 
nounced on  Saturday,  and  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Emperor 
was  greeted,  there  is  too  little  fear 
of  an  earthquake  for  a  good  trade 
to  the  pills  of  these  messieurs,  or 
for  fair  play  to  the  remedies  you 
will  not  disclose  till  called  in." 

"Ah,  mademoiselle  !  playful  wit 
from  lips  not  formed  for  politics, 
makes  me  forget  all  about  emper- 
ors and  earthquakes.  Pardon  that 
commonplace  compliment — remem- 
ber I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  cannot 
help  being  frivolous." 

"  You  rebuke  my  presumption  too 
gently.  True,  I  ought  not  to  in- 
trude political  subjects  on  one  like 
you — I  understand  so  little  about 
them — but  this  is  my  excuse,  I  so 
desire  to  know  more." 

M.  de  Mauleon  paused,  and 
looked  at  her  earnestly  with  a 
kindly,  half -compassionate  look, 
wholly  free  from  the  impertinence 
of  gallantry.  "  Young  poetess,"  he 
said,  softly,  "  you  care  for  politics  ! 
Happy,  indeed,  is  he — and  whether 
he  succeed  or  fail  in  his  ambition 
abroad,  proud  should  he  be  of  an 
ambition  crowned  at  home — he  who 
has  made  you  desire  to  know  more 
of  politics ! " 

The  girl  felt  the  blood  surge 
to  her  temples.  How  could  she 
have  been  so  self-confessed1?  She 
made  no  reply,  nor  did  M.  de 
Maule'on  seem  to  expect  one ;  with 
that  rare  delicacy  of  high  breeding 
which  appears  in  Erance  to  belong 
to  a  former  generation,  he  changed 
his  tone,  and  went  on  as  if  there 
had  been  no  interruption  to  the 
question  her  words  implied. 
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"You  think  the  Empire  secure — 
that  it  is  menaced  by  no  earthquake  1 
You  deceive  yourself.  The  Em- 
peror began  with  a  fatal  mistake, 
but  a  mistake  it  needs  many  years 
to  discover.  He  disdained  the  slow 
natural  process  of  adjustment  be- 
tween demand  and  supply — em- 
ployer and  workmen.  He  desired — 
no  ignoble  ambition — to  make  Paris 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  the  eternal 
monument  of  his  reign.  In  so 
doing,  he  sought  to  create  artificial 
modes  of  content  for  revolutionary 
workmen.  Never  has  any  ruler 
had  such  tender  heed  of  manual 
labour  to  the  disparagement  of  in- 
tellectual culture.  Paris  is  embel- 
lished ;  Paris  is  the  wonder  of  the 
world  :  other  great  towns  have  fol- 
lowed its  example ;  they,  too,  have 
their  rows  of  palaces  and  temples. 
Well,  the  time  comes  when  the 
magician  can  no  longer  give  work 
to  the  spirits  he  raises ;  then  they 
must  fall  on  him  and  rend :  out  of 
the  very  houses  he  built  for  the 
better  habitation  of  workmen  will 
flock  the  malcontents  who  cry, 
'  Down  with  the  Empire  ! '  On 
the  21st  of  May  you  witnessed  the 
pompous  ceremony  which  announces 
to  the  Empire  a  vast  majority  of 
votes,  that  will  be  utterly  useless  to 
it  except  as  food  for  gunpowder  in 
the  times  that  are  at  hand.  Seven 
days  before,  on  the  14th  of  May, 
there  was  a  riot  in  the  Faubourg  du 
Temple  —  easily  put  down  —  you 
scarcely  hear  of  it.  That  riot  was 
not  the  less  necessary  to  those 
who  would  warn  the  Empire  that 
it  is  mortal.  True,  the  riot  dis- 
perses —  but  it  is  unpunished : 
riot  unpunished  is  a  revolution 
begun.  The  earthquake  is  nearer 
than  you  think ;  and  for  that  earth- 
quake what  are  the  pills  yon 
quacks  advertise  ?  They  prate  of  an 
age  too  enlightened  for  war;  they 
would  mutilate  the  army — nay, 
disband  it  if  they  could  —  with 
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Prussia  next  door  to  France.  Prussia, 
desiring,  not  unreasonably,  to  take 
that  place  in  the  world  which 
France  now  holds,  will  never  chal- 
lenge France ;  if  she  did,  she  would 
be  too  much  in  the  wrong  to  find  a 
second :  Prussia,  knowing  that  she 
has  to  do  with  the  vainest,  the  most 
conceited,  the  rashest  antagonist 
that  ever  flourished  a  rapier  in  the 
face  of  a  spadassin — Prussia  will 
make  France  challenge  her. 

"  And  how  do  ces  messieurs  deal 
with  the  French  army?  Do  they 
dare  say  to  the  ministers,  *  Reform 
it'?  Do  they  dare  say,  *  Prefer  for 
men  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  obey, 
discipline  to  equality — insist  on 
the  distinction  between  the  officer 
and  the  private,  and  never  confound 
it ;  Prussian  officers  are  well  edu- 
cated gentlemen,  see  that  yours  are"? 
Oh  no;  they  are  democrats  too 
stanch  not  to  fraternise  with  an 
armed  mob ;  they  content  them- 
selves with  grudging  an  extra  sou 
to  the  Commissariat,  and  winking 
at  the  millions  fraudulently  pocketed 
by  some  '  Liberal  contractor.'  Dieu 
des  dieux!  France  to  be  beaten, 
not  as  at  Waterloo  by  hosts  com- 
bined, but  in  fair  duel  by  a  single 
foe  !  Oh,  the  shame  !  the  shame  ! 
But  as  the  French  army  is  now 
organised,  beaten  she  must  be, 
if  she  meets  the  march  of  the  Ger- 
man." 

"  You  appal  me  with  your  sinis- 
ter predictions,"  said  Isaura  ;  "  but, 
happily,  there  is  no  sign  of  war. 
M.  Duplessis,  who  is  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Emperor,  told  us  only 
the  other  day  that  Napoleon,  on 
learning  the  result  of  the  plebiscite, 
said  :  '  The  foreign  journalists  who 
have  been  insisting  that  the  Empire 
cannot  coexist  with  free  institu- 
tions, will  no  longer  hint  that  it  can 
be  safely  assailed  from  without.' 
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And  more  than  ever  I  may  say,. 
U  Empire  c'est  la  paix  !  " 

Monsieur  de  Mauleon  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "  The  old  story — 
Troy  and  the  wooden  horse." 

"Tell  me,  M.  de  Mauleon,  why 
do  you,  who  so  despise  the  Opposi- 
tion, join  with  it  in  opposing  the 
Empire  ? " 

"Mademoiselle,  the  Empire  op- 
poses me;  while  it  lasts  I  cannot 
be  even  a  Depute;  when  it  is  gone, 
heaven  knows  what  I  may  be, 
perhaps  Dictator;  one  thing  you 
may  rely  upon,  that  I  would,  if  not 
Dictator  myself,  support  any  man 
who  was  Wtter  fitted  for  that  task." 

"Better  fitted  to  destroy  the 
liberty  which  he  pretended  to  fight 
for ! " 

"  Not  exactly  so,"  replied  M.  de 
Mauleon,  imperturbably  —  "  better 
fitted  to  establish  a  good  govern- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  bad  one  he  had 
fought  against,  and  the  much  worse 
governments  that  would  seek  to 
turn  France  into  a  madhouse,  and 
make  the  maddest  of  the  inmates 
the  mad  doctor  ! "  He  turned  away, 
and  here  their  conversation  ended. 

But  it  so  impressed  Isaura,  that 
the  same  night  she  concluded  her 
letter  to  Madame  de  Grantmesnil 
by  giving  a  sketch  of  its  substance, 
prefaced  by  an  ingenuous  confession 
that  she  felt  less  sanguine  confidence 
in  the  importance  of  the  applauses 
which  had  greeted  the  Emperor  at 
the  Saturday's  ceremonial,  and  end- 
ing thus  :  "I  can  but  confusedly 
transcribe  the  words  of  this  singular 
man,  and  can  give  you  no  notion  of 
the  manner  and  the  voice  which 
made  them  eloquent.  Tell  me,  can 
there  be  any  truth  in  his  gloomy 
predictions  1  I  try  not  to  think  so, 
but  they  seem  to  rest  over  that 
brilliant  hall  of  the  Louvre  like  an 
ominous  thunder-cloud." 
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CHAPTER   II. 


The  Marquis  de  Rochebriant  was 
seated  in  his  pleasant  apartment, 
glancing  carelessly  at  the  envelopes 
of  many  notes  and  letters  lying  yet 
unopened  on  his  breakfast  -  table. 
He  had  risen  late  at  noon,  for  he 
had  not  gone  to  bed  till  dawn.  The 
night  had  been  spent  at  his  club — 
over  the  card-table — by  no  means 
to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 
Marquis.  The  reader  will  have 
learned,  through  the  conversation 
recorded  in  a  former  chapter  between 
De  Mauleon  and  Enguerrand  de 
Vandemar,  that  the  austere  Seig- 
neur Breton  had  become  a  fast 
viveur  of  Paris.  He  had  long 
since  spent  the  remnant  of  Louvier's 
premium  of  .£1000,  and  he  owed  a 
year's  interest.  For  this  last  there 
was  an  excuse — M.  Collot,  the  con- 
tractor to  whom  he  had  been  ad- 
vised to  sell  the  yearly  fall  of  his 
forest-trees,  had  removed  the  trees, 
but  had  never  paid  a  sou  beyond 
the  preliminary  deposit ;  so  that  the 
revenue,  out  of  which  the  mortgagee 
should  be  paid  his  interest,  was  not 
forthcoming.  Alain  had  instructed 
M.  Hebert  to  press  the  contractor ; 
the  contractor  had  replied,  that  if 
not  pressed  he  could  soon  settle  all 
claims — if  pressed,  he  must  declare 
himself  bankrupt.  The  Chevalier 
de  Finisterre  had  laughed  at  the 
alarm  which  Alain  conceived  when 
he  first  found  himself  in  the  condi- 
tion of  debtor  for  a  sum  he  could 
not  pay — creditor  for  a  sum  he  could 
not  recover. 

"Bagatelle!"  said  the  Chevalier. 
"  Tschu  !  Collot,  if  you  give  him 
time,  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of 
France,  and  Louvier  knows  it. 
Louvier  will  not  trouble  you — 
Louvier,  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world !  I'll  call  on  him  and  ex- 
plain matters." 

It  is  to  be   presumed   that   the 


Chevalier  did  so  explain ;  for  though 
both  at  the  first,  and  quite  recently 
at  the  second  default  of  payment, 
Alain  received  letters  from  M.  Lou- 
vier's  professional  agent,  as  re- 
minders of  interest  due,  and  as 
requests  for  its  payment,  the  Che- 
valier assured  him  that  these  appli- 
cations were  formalities  of  conven- 
tion— that  Louvier,  in  fact,  knew 
nothing  about  them;  and  when 
dining  with  the  great  financier  him- 
self, and  cordially  welcomed  and 
called  "  Mon  clier"  Alain  had  taken 
him  aside  and  commenced  explana- 
tion and  excuse,  Louvier  had  cut 
him  short.  "  Peste  !  don't  mention 
such  trifles.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  business  —  that  concerns  my 
agent;  such  a  thing  as  friendship 
— that  concerns  me.  AHez!" 

Thus  M.  de  Rochebriant,  con- 
fiding in  debtor  and  in  creditor, 
had  suffered  twelve  months  to  glide 
by  without  much  heed  of  either, 
and  more  than  lived  up  to  an  in- 
come amply  sufficient  indeed  for  the 
wants  of  an  ordinary  bachelor,  but 
needing  more  careful  thrift  than 
could  well  be  expected  from  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  in  France,  cast  so  young 
into  the  vortex  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive capital  in  the  world. 

The  poor  Marquis  glided  into  tho 
grooves  that  slant  downward,  much 
as  the  French  Marquis  of  tradition 
was  wont  to  slide ;  not  that  he 
appeared  to  live  extravagantly,  but 
he  needed  all  he  had  for  his  pocket- 
money,  and  had  lost  that  dread  of 
being  in  debt  which  he  had  brought 
up  from  the  purer  atmosphere  of 
Bretagne. 

But  there  were  some  debts  which, 
of  course,  a  Rochebriant  must  pay 
— debts  of  honour — and  Alain  had, 
on  the  previous  night,  incurred  such 
a  debt,  and  must  pay  it  that  day. 
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He  had  been  strongly  tempted, 
when  the  debt  rose  to  the  figure  it 
had  attained,  to  risk  a  change  of 
luck ;  but  whatever  his  imprudence, 
he  was  incapable  of  dishonesty. 
If  the  luck  did  not  change,  and  he 
lost  more,  he  would  be  without 
means  to  meet  his  obligations.  As 
the  debt  now  stood,  he  calculated 
that  he  could  just  discharge  it  by 
the  sale  of  his  coupe  and  horses. 
It  is  no  wonder  he  left  his  letters 
unopened,  however  charming  they 
might  be ;  he  was  quite  sure  they 
would  contain  no  cheque  which 
would  enable  him  to  pay  his  debt 
and  retain  his  equipage. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  valet 
announced  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Finis- 
terre — a  man  with  smooth  counte- 
nance and  air  distingue,  a  pleasant 
voice  and  perpetual  smile. 

"Well,  mon  cher"  cried  the 
Chevalier,  "I  hope  that  you  re- 
covered the  favour  of  Fortune  before 
you  quitted  her  green  table  last 
night.  When  I  left  she  seemed 
very  cross  with  you." 

"  And  so  continued  to  the  end," 
answered  Alain,  with  well-simulated 
gaiety — much  too  bon  gentilhomme 
to  betray  rage  or  anguish  for  pe- 
cuniary loss. 

"After  all,"  said  De  Finisterre, 
lighting  his  cigarette,  "the  uncertain 
goddess  could  not  do  you  much 
harm;  the  stakes  were  small,  and 
your  adversary,  the  Prince,  never 
goes  double  or  quits." 

"Nor  I  either.  '  Small,'  how- 
ever, is  a  word  of  relative  import ; 
the  stakes  might  be  small  to  you, 
to  me  large.  Entre  nous,  cher  ami, 
I  am  at  the  end  of  my  purse,  and  I 
have  only  this  consolation — I  am. 
•cured  of  play ;  not  that  I  leave  the 
complaint,  the  complaint  leaves  me ; 
it  can  no  more  feed  on  me  than  a 
fever  can  feed  011  a  skeleton." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?" 

"As  serious  as  a  mourner  who 
has  just  buried  his  all." 
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"His  all?  Tut,  with  such  an 
estate  as  Rochebriant !" 

For  the  first  time  in  that  talk 
Alain's  countenance  became  over- 
cast. 

"  And  how  long  will  Rochebriant 
be  mine?  You  know  that  I  hold 
it  at  the  mercy  of  the  mortgagee, 
whose  interest  has  not  been  paid, 
and  who  could,  if  he  so  pleased, 
issue  notice,  take  proceedings  — 
that " 

"Peste!"  interrupted  De  Finis- 
terre  ;  "  Louvier  take  proceedings  ! 
Louvier,  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world !  But  don't  I  see  his  hand- 
writing on  that  envelope?  No 
doubt  an  invitation  to  dinner." 

Alain  took  up  the  letter  thus 
singled  forth  from  a  miscellany  of 
epistles,  some  in  female  handwrit- 
ings, unsealed  but  ingeniously 
twisted  into  Gordian  knots — some 
also  in  female  handwritings,  care- 
fully sealed — others  in  ill-looking 
envelopes,  addressed  in  bold,  legible, 
clerk-like  caligraphy.  Taken  alto- 
gether, these  epistles  had  a  charac- 
ter in  common ;  they  betokened  the 
correspondence  of  a  viveur,  re- 
garded from  the  female  side  as 
young,  handsome,  well  -  born  ;  on 
the  male  side,  as  a  viveur  who  had 
forgotten  to  pay  his  hosier  and 
tailor. 

Louvier  wrote  a  small,  not  very 
intelligible,  but  very  masculine 
hand,  as  most  men  who  think 
cautiously  and  act  promptly  do 
write.  The  letter  ran  thus  : — 

"  Cher  petit  Marquis"  (at  that 
commencement  Alain  haughtily 
raised  his  head  and  bit  his  lips). 

"  Cher  petit  Marquis, — It  is  an 
age  since  I  have  seen  you.  No 
doubt  my  humble  soirees  are  too 
dull  for  a  beau  seigneur  so  courted. 
I  forgive  you.  Would  I  were  a 
beau  seigneur  at  your  age  !  Alas  ! 
I  am  only  a  commonplace  man  of 
business,  growing  old,  too  aloft 
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from  the  world  in  which  I  dwell. 
You  can  scarcely  be  aware  that  I 
have  embarked  a  great  part  of  my 
capital  in  building  speculations. 
There  is  a  Rue  de  Louvier  that 
runs  its  drains  right  through  my 
purse.  I  am  obliged  to  call  in  the 
moneys  due  to  me.  My  agent  in- 
forms me  that  I  am  just  7000  louis 
short  of  the  total  I  need — all  other 
debts  being  paid  in — and  that  there 
is  a  trifle  more  than  7000  louis 
owed  to  me  as  interest  on  my  hypo- 
tlieque  on  Eochebriant :  kindly  pay 
into  his  hands  before  the  end  of 
this  week  that  sum.  You  have 
been  too  lenient  to  Collot,  who  must 
owe  you  more  than  that.  Send 
agent  to  him.  Desole  to  trouble 
you,  and  am  au  desespoir  to  think 
that  my  own  pressing  necessities 
compel  me  to  urge  you  to  take  so 
much  trouble.  Mais  que  faire  ? 
The  Rue  de  Louvier  stops  the  way, 
and  I  must  leave  it  to  my  agent  to 
clear  it. 

"  Accept  all  my  excuses,  with  the 
assurance  of  my  sentiments  the  most 
cordial.  PAUL  LOUVIER." 

Alain  tossed  the  letter  to  De 
Finisterre.  "  Read  that  from  the 
best  fellow  in  the  world." 

The  Chevalier  laid  down  his 
cigarette  and  read.  "  Diable  f  "  he 
said,  when  he  returned  the  letter 
and  resumed  the  cigarette — "Diable  ! 
Louvier  must  be  much  pressed  for 
money,  or  he  would  not  have 
written  in  this  strain.  What  does 
it  matter?  Collot  owes  you  more 
than  7000  louis.  Let  your  lawyer 
get  them,  and  go  to  sleep  with  both 
ears  on  your  pillow." 

"  Ah  !  you  think  Collot  can  pay 
if  he  will  ?" 

"  Ma  foi !  did  not  M.  Gandrin 
tell  you  that  M.  Collot  was  safe  to 
buy  your  wood  at  more  money  than 
any  one  else  woukLgive  1 " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Alain,  com- 
forted. "  Gandrin  left  that  impres- 


sion on  my  mind.  I  will  set  him 
on  the  man.  All  will  come  right, 
I  daresay ;  but  if  it  does  not  come 
right,  what  would  Louvier  do  1 " 

"  Louvier  do  ! "  answered  Finis- 
terre,  reflectively.  "  Well,  do  you 
ask  my  opinion  and  advice  1 " 

"Earnestly,  I  ask." 

"  Honestly,  then,  I  answer.  I  am 
a  little  on  the  Bourse  myself — most 
Parisians  are.  Louvier  has  made 
a  gigantic  speculation  in  this  new 
street,  and  with  so  many  other  irons 
in  the  fire  he  must  want  all  the 
money  he  can  get  at.  I  daresay 
that  if  you  do  not  pay  him  what  you 
owe,  he  must  leave  it  to  his  agent 
to  take  steps  for  announcing  the 
sale  of  Rochebriant.  But  he  detests 
scandal ;  he  hates  the  notion  of 
being  severe ;  rather  than  that,  in 
spite  of  his  difficulties,  he  will  buy 
Rochebriant  of  you  at  a  better  price 
than  it  can  command  at  public  sale. 
Sell  it  to  him.  Appeal  to  him  to 
act  generously,  and  you  will  flatter 
him.  You  will  get  more  than  the 
old  place  is  worth.  Invest  the  sur- 
plus— live  as  you  have  done,  or 
better  —  and  marry  an  heiress. 
MorUeu!  a  Marquis  de  Rochebriant, 
if  he  were  60  years  old,  would  rank 
high  in  the  matrimonial  market. 
The  more  the  democrats  have  sought 
to  impoverish  titles  and  laugh  down 
historical  names,  the  more  do  rich 
democrat  fathers-in-law  seek  to  dec- 
orate their  daughters  with  titles  and 
give  their  grandchildren  the  heri- 
tage of  historical  names.  You  look 
shocked,  pauvre  ami.  Let  us  hope,, 
then,  that  Collot  will  pay.  Set 
your  dog — I  mean  your  lawyer — at 
him  ;  seize  him  by  the  throat ! " 

Before  Alain  had  recovered  from 
the  stately  silence  with  which  he 
had  heard  this  very  practical  counsel, 
the  valet  again  appeared  and  ushered 
in  M.  Frederic  Lemercier. 

There  was  no  cordial  acquaintance 
between  the  visitors.  Lemercier  was. 
chafed  at  finding  himself  supplanted 
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in  Alain's  intimate  companionship 
by  so  new  a  friend,  and  De  Finis- 
terre  affected  to  regard  Lemercier 
as  a  would-be  exquisite  of  low  birth 
^nd  bad  taste. 

Alain,  too,  was  a  little  discom- 
posed at  the  sight  of  Lemercier, 
remembering  the  wise  cautions  which 
that  old  college  friend  had  wasted 
on  him  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Parisian  career,  and  smitten  with 
vain  remorse  that  the  cautions  had 
been  so  arrogantly  slighted. 

It  was  with  some  timidity  that 
lie  extended  his  hand  to  Frederic, 


and  he  was  surprised  as  well  as 
moved  by  the  more  than  usual 
warmth  with  which  it  was  grasped 
by  the  friend  he  had  long  neglect- 
ed. Such  affectionate  greeting  was 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  pride 
which  characterised  Frederic  Le- 
mercier. 

"Ma  foil"  said  the  Chevalier, 
glancing  towards  the  clock,  "how 
time  flies  !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late.  I  must  leave  you  now,  my  dear 
Rochebriant.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet 
at  the  club  later — I  dine  there  to- day. 
Au  plaisir,  M.  Lemercier." 


CHAPTER   III. 


"When  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
•Chevalier,  Frederic's  countenance 
became  very  grave.  Drawing  his 
•chair  near  to  Alain,  he  said  :  "  We 
have  not  seen  much  of  each  other 
lately,  —  nay,  no  excuses  ;  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise.  Paris  has  grown  so 
large  and  so  subdivided  into  sets, 
that  the  best  friends  belonging  to 
different  sets  become  as  divided 
as  if  the  Atlantic  flowed  between 
them.  I  come  to-day  in  conse- 
quence of  something  I  have  just 
heard  from  Duplessis.  Tell  me, 
have  you  got  the  money  for  the 
wood  you  sold  to  M.  Collot  a  year 
ago?" 

" No"  said  Alain,  falteringly. 

"  Good  heavens  !  none  of  it1?" 

"  Only  the  deposit  of  ten  per 
cent,  which  of  course  I  spent,  for 
it  formed  the  greater  part  of  my 
income.  What  of  Collot?  Is  he 
really  unsafe  ? " 

"He  is  ruined,  and  has  fled  the 
country.  His  flight  was  the  talk 
of  the  Bourse  this  morning.  Du- 
plessis told  me  of  it." 

Alain's  face  paled.  "How  is 
Louvier  to  be  paid?  Bead  that 
letter ! " 

Lemercier    rapidly   scanned    his 


eye  over  the  contents  of  Louvier's 
letter. 

"It  is  true,  then,  that  you  owe 
this  man  a  year's  interest — more 
than  7000  louis  ? " 

"  Somewhat  more  —  yes.  But 
that  is  not  the  first  care  that 
troubles  me — Rochebriant  may  be 
lost,  but  with  it  not  my  honour.  I 
owe  the  Russian  Prince  300  louis, 
lost  to  him  last  night  at  ecarte.  I 
must  find  a  purchaser  for  my  coupe 
and  horses ;  they  cost  me  600  louis 
last  year, — do  you  know  any  one 
who  will  give  me  three  ? " 

"  Pooh  !  I  will  give  you  six ; 
your  alezan  alone  is  worth  half  the 
money ! " 

"  My  dear  Frederic,  I  will  not 
sell  them  to  you  on  any  account. 
But  you  have  so  many  friends 


"  Who  would  give  their  soul  to 
say,  'I  bought  these  horses  of 
Rochebriant.'  Of  course  I  do.  Ha  ! 
young  Rameau,  you  are  acquainted 
with  him?" 

"  Rameau !  I  never  heard  of 
him!" 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  then  what 
is  fame  !  Rameau  is  the  editor  of 
'  Le  Sens  Commun*  You  read  that 
journal !" 
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"  Yes,  it  has  clever  articles,  and 
I  remember  how  I  was  absorbed  in 
the  eloquent  roman  which  appeared 
in  it." 

"Ah!  by  the  Signora  Cicogna, 
with  whom  I  think  you  were  some- 
what smitten  last  year." 

"Last  year  —  was  I?  How  a 
year  can  alter  a  man !  But  my 
debt  to  the  Prince.  What  has 
4  Le  Sens  Gommun '  to  do  with  my 
horses?" 

"  I  met  Eameau  at  Savarin's  the 
other  evening.  He  was  making 
himself  out  a  hero  and  a  martyr ; 
Ms  coupe  had  been  taken  from  him 
to  assist  in  a  barricade  in  that  sense- 
less emeute  ten  days  ago  ;  the  coupe 
got  smashed,  the  horses  disap- 
peared. He  will  buy  one  of  your 
horses  and  coupe.  Leave  it  to  me  ! 
I  know  where  to  dispose  of  the 
other  two  horses.  At  what  hour 
do  you  want  the  money  ? " 

"Before  I  go  to  dinner  at  the 
club." 

"You  shall  have  it  within  two 
hours ;  but  you  must  not  dine  at 
the  club  to-day.  I  have  a  note 
from  Duplessis  to  invite  you  to 
dine  with  him  to-day  ! " 

"  Duplessis  1  I  know  so  little  of 
him  ! " 

"You  should  know  him  better. 
He  is  the  only  man  who  can  give 
you  sound  advice  as  to  this  difficul- 
ty with  Louvier,  and  he  will  give 
it  the  more  carefully  and  zealously 
because  he  has  that  enmity  to 
Louvier  which  one  rival  financier 
has  to  another.  I  dine  with  him 
too.  We  shall  find  an  occasion  to 
consult  him  quietly ;  he  speaks  of 
you  most  kindly.  What  a  lovely 
girl  his  daughter  is  ! " 

"  I  daresay.  Ah !  I  wish  I  had 
been  less  absurdly  fastidious.  I 
wish  I  had  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier  six  months  ago ;  I 
should  have  been  a  corporal  by 
this  time  !  Still  it  is  not  too  late. 
When  Rochebriant  is  gone,  I  can 


yet  say  with  the  Mousquetaire  in 
the  melodmme :  '  I  am  rich — I  have 
my  honour  and  my  sword ! ' " 

"Nonsense  !  Eochebriant  shall  be 
saved ;  meanwhile  I  hasten  to  Ea- 
meau. Au  revoir,  at  the  Hotel  Du- 
plessis— seven  o'clock. 

Lemercier  went,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  sent  the  Marquis  bank- 
notes for  600  louis,  requesting  an 
order  for  the  delivery  of  the  horses 
and  carriage. 

That  order  written  and  signed, 
Alain  hastened  to  acquit  himself  of 
his  debt  of  honour,  and  contem- 
plating his  probable  ruin  with  a 
lighter  heart,  presented  himself  at 
the  Hotel  Duplessis. 

Duplessis  made  no  pretensions  to 
vie  with  the  magnificent  existence 
of  Louvier.  His  house,  though 
agreeably  situated  and  flatteringly 
styled  the  Hotel  Duplessis,  was  of 
moderate  size,  very  unostentatiously 
furnished ;  nor  was  it  accustomed 
to  receive  the  brilliant  motley 
crowds  which  assembled  in  the 
salons  of  the  elder  financier. 

Before  that  year,  indeed,  Duples- 
sis had  confined  such  entertain- 
ments as  he  gave  to  quiet  men  of 
business,  or  a  few  of  the  more  de- 
voted and  loyal  partisans  of  the 
Imperial  dynasty ;  but  since  Valerie 
came  to  live  with  him  he  had 
extended  his  hospitalities  to  wider 
and  livelier  circles,  including  some 
celebrities  in  the  world  of  art  and 
letters  as  well  as  of  fashion.  Of 
the  party  assembled  that  evening  at 
dinner  were  Isaura,  with  the  Signora 
Venosta,  one  of  the  Imperial  Minis- 
ters, the  Colonel  whom  Alain  had 
already  met  at  Lemercier's  supper, 
Deputes  (ardent  Imperialists),  and 
the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon ;  these, 
with  Alain  and  Frederic,  made  up 
the  party.  The  conversation  was 
not  particularly  gay.  Duplessis 
himself,  though  an  exceedingly  well- 
read  and  able  man,  had  not  the 
genial  accomplishments  of  a  bril- 
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liant  host.  Constitutionally  grave 
and  habitually  taciturn — though 
there  were  moments  in  which  he 
was  roused  out  of  his  wonted  self  into 
eloquence  or  wit — he  seemed  to-day 
absorbed  in  some  engrossing  train  of 
thought.  The  Minister,  the  Depu- 
tes, and  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon 
talked  politics,  and  ridiculed  the 
trumpery  cmeute  of  the  14th;  ex- 
ulted in  the  success  of  the  plebis- 
cite; and  admitting,  with  indigna- 
tion, the  growing  strength  of  Prus- 
sia,— and  with  scarcely  less  indigna- 
tion, but  more  contempt,  censuring 
the  selfish  egotism  of  England  in 
disregarding  the  due  equilibrium  of 
the  European  balance  of  power, — 
hinted  at  the  necessity  of  annexing 
Belgium  as  a  set-off  against  the 
results  of  Sadowa. 

Alain  found  himself  seated  next 
to  Isaura — to  the  woman  who  had 
so  captivated  his  eye  and  fancy  on 
his  first  arrival  in  Paris. 

Remembering  his  last  conversa- 
tion with  Graham  nearly  a  year  ago, 
he  felt  some  curiosity  to  ascertain 
whether  the  rich  Englishman  had 
proposed  to  her,  and  if  so,  been  re- 
fused or  accepted. 

The  first  words  that  passed  be- 
tween them  were  trite  enough,  but 
after  a  little  pause  in  the  talk,  Alain 
said — 

"I  think  Mademoiselle  and  my- 
self have  an  acquaintance  in  com- 
mon— Monsieur  Yane,  a  distin- 
guished Englishman.  Do  you  know 
if  he  be  in  Paris  at  present  1  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  many  months." 

"  I  believe  he  is  in  London  •  at 
least  Colonel  Morley  met  the  other 
day  a  friend  of  his  who  said  so." 

Though  Isaura  strove  to  speak  in 
a  tone  of  indifference,  Alain's  ear 
detected  a  ring  of  pain  in  her  voice ; 
and  watching  her  countenance,  he 
was  impressed  with  a  saddened 
change  in  its  expression.  He  was 
touched,  and  his  curiosity  was 
mingled  with  a  gentler  interest  as 
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he  said :  "  When  I  last  saw  M. 
Vane  I  should  have  judged  him  to 
be  too  much  under  the  spell  of  an 
enchantress  to  remain  long  without 
the  pale  of  the  circle  she  draws 
around  her." 

Isaura  turned  her  face  quickly 
towards  the  speaker,  and  her  lips 
moved,  but  she  said  nothing  audibly. 

"  Can  there  have  been  quarrel  or 
misunderstanding  ? "  thought  Alain  ; 
and  after  that  question  his  heart 
asked  itself,  "  Supposing  Isaura  were 
free,  her  affections  disengaged,  could 
he  wish  to  woo  and  to  win  her1?" 
and  his  heart  answered — "  Eighteen 
months  ago  thou  wert  nearer  to  her 
than  now.  Thou  wert  removed 
from  her  for  ever  when  thou  didst 
accept  the  world  as  a  barrier  between 
you ;  then,  poor  as  thou  wert,  thou 
wouldst  have  preferred  her  to  riches. 
Thou  wert  then  sensible  only  of  the 
ingenuous  impulses  of  youth,  but  the 
moment  thou  saidst,  '  I  am  Roehe- 
briant,  and  having  once  owned  the 
claims  of  birth  and  station,  I  can- 
not renounce  them  for  love,'  Isaura 
became  but  a  dream.  How  that 
ruin  stares  thee  in  the  face — now 
that  thou  must  grapple  with  the 
sternest  difficulties  of  adverse  fate — 
thou  hast  lost  the  poetry  of  senti- 
ment which  could  alone  give  to 
that  dream  the  colours  and  the  form 
of  human  life."  He  could  not  again 
think  of  that  fair  creature  as  a  prize 
that  he  might  even  dare  to  covet. 
And  as  he  met  her  inquiring  eyes, 
and  saw  her  quivering  lip,  he  felt 
instinctively  that  Graham  was  dear 
to  her,  and  that  the  tender  interest 
with  which  she  inspired  himself  was 
untroubled  by  one  pang  of  jealousy. 
He  resumed : 

"  Yes,  the  last  time  I  saw  the 
Englishman  he  spoke  with  such 
respectful  homage  of  one  lady,  whose 
hand  he  would  deem  it  the  highest 
reward  of  ambition  to  secure,  that  I 
cannot  but  feel  deep  compassion  for 
him  if  that  ambition  has  been  foiled ; 
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and  thus  only  do  I  account  for  his 
absence  from  Paris." 

"  You  are  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr  Vane's  1 " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  have  not  that 
honour ;  our  acquaintance  is  but 
slight,  but  it  impressed  me  with 
the  idea  of  a  man  of  vigorous  in- 
tellect, frank  temper,  and  perfect 
honour." 

Isaura's  face  brightened  with  the 
joy  we  feel  when  we  hear  the  praise 
of  those  we  love. 

At  this  moment,  Duplessis.  who 
had  been  observing  the  Italian  and 
the  young  Marquis,  for  the  first  time 
during  dinner,  broke  silence. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  address- 
ing Isaura  across  the  table,  "  I  hope 
I  have  not  been  correctly  informed 
that  your  literary  triumph  has  in- 
duced you  to  forego  the  career  in 
which  all  the  best  judges  concur 
that  your  successes  would  be  no  less 
brilliant ;  surely  one  art  does  not 
exclude  another." 

Elated  by  Alain's  report  of  Gra- 
ham's words,  by  the  conviction  that 
these  words  applied  to  herself,  and 
by  the  thought  that  her  renunciation 
of  the  stage  removed  a  barrier  be- 
tween them,  Isaura  answered,  with 
a  sort  of  enthusiasm — 

"I  know  not,  M.  Duplessis,  if 
one  art  excludes  another  ;  if  there 
be  desire  to  excel  in  each.  But  I 
have  long  lost  all  desire  to  excel  in 
the  art  you  refer  to,  and  resigned 
all  idea  of  the  career  in  which  it 
opens." 

"So  M.  Vane  told  me,"  said 
Alain,  in  a  whisper. 

"When?" 

11  Last  year, — on  the  day  that  he 
spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  so 
merited  of  the  lady  whom  M.  Du- 
plessis has  just  had  the  honour  to 
address." 

All  this  while,  Valerie,  who  was 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  the 
table  beside  the  Minister,  who  had 
taken  her  into  dinner,  had  been 
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watching,  with  eyes,  the  anxious 
tearful  sorrow  of  which  none  but 
her  father  had  noticed,  the  low- 
voiced  confidence  between  Alain 
and  the  friend,  whom  till  that  day 
she  had  so  enthusiastically  loved. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  answering  in 
monosyllables  all  attempts  of  the 
great  man  to  draw  her  into  conver- 
sation; but  now,  observing  how 
Isaura  blushed  and  looked  down, 
that  strange  faculty  in  women, 
which  we  men  call  dissimulation, 
and  which  in  them  is  truthfulness 
to  their  own  nature,  enabled  her  to 
carry  off  the  sharpest  anguish  she 
had  ever  experienced,  by  a  sudden 
burst  of  levity  of  spirit.  She  caught 
up  some  commonplace  the  Minister 
had  adapted  to  what  he  considered 
the  poverty  of  her  understanding, 
with  a  quickness  of  satire  which 
startled  that  grave  man,  and  he 
gazed  at  her  astonished.  Up  to 
that  moment  he  had  secretly  ad- 
mired her  as  a  girl  well  brought  up 
— as  girls  fresh  from  a  French  con- 
vent are  supposed  to  be ;  now, 
hearing  her  brilliant  rejoinder  to  his 
stupid  observation,  he  said  inly : 
"  Dame  I  the  low  birth  of  a  finan- 
cier's daughter  shows  itself." 

But,  being  a  clever  man  himself, 
her  retort  put  him  on  his  mettle, 
and  he  became,  to  his  own  amaze- 
ment, brilliant  himself.  With  that 
matchless  quickness  which  belongs 
to  Parisians,  the  guests  around  him 
seized  the  new  esprit  de  conversation 
which  had  been  evoked  between 
the  statesman  and  the  childlike  girl 
beside  him ;  and  as  they  caught  up 
the  ball,  lightly  flung  among  them, 
they  thought  within  themselves  how 
much  more  sparkling  the  financier's 
pretty,  lively  daughter  was  than 
that  dark-eyed  young  muse,  of  whom 
all  the  journalists  of  Paris  were 
writing  in  a  chorus  of  welcome  and 
applause,  and  who  seemed  not  to 
have  a  word  to  say  worth  listening 
to,  excepting  to  the  handsome  young 
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Marquis,    whom,    no    doubt,    she 
wished  to  fascinate. 

Valerie  fairly  outshone  Isaura  in 
intellect  and  in  wit ;  and  neither 
Valerie  nor  Isaura  cared,  to  the 
value  of  a  bean -straw,  about  that 
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distinction.  Each  was  thinking 
only  of  the  prize  which  the  humblest 
peasant  women  have  in  common 
with  the  most  brilliantly  accom- 
plished of  their  sex — the  heart  of 
a  man  beloved. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


On  the  Continent  generally,  as  we 
all  know,  men  do  not  sit  drinking 
wine  together  after  the  ladies  retire. 
So  when  the  signal  was  given  all 
the  guests  adjourned  to  the  salon  ; 
and  Alain  quitted  Isaura  to  gain 
the  ear  of  the  Duchesse  de  Taras- 
con. 

"It  is  long  —  at  least  long  for 
Paris  life," said  the  Marquis — "since 
my  first  visit  to  you,  in  company 
with  Enguerrand  de  Vandemar. 
Much  that  you  then  said  rested  on 
my  mind,  disturbing  the  prejudices 
I  took  from  Bretagne." 

"  I  am  proud  to  hear  it,  my  kins- 
man." 

"  You  know  that  I  would  have 
taken  military  service  under  the 
Emperor,  but  for  the  regulation 
which  would  have  compelled  me 
to  enter  the  ranks  as  a  private  sol- 
dier." 

"  I  sympathise  with  that  scruple; 
but  you  are  aware  that  the  Emperor 
himself  could  not  have  ventured 
to  make  an  exception  even  in  your 
favour." 

"  Certainly  not.  I  repent  me  of 
my  pride ;  perhaps  I  may  enlist  still 
in  some  regiment  sent  to  Algiers." 

"  No ;  there  are  other  ways  in 
which  a  Eochebriant  can  serve  a 
throne.  There  will  be  an  office  at 
Court  vacant  soon,  which  would 
not  misbecome  your  birth." 

"Pardon  me;  a  soldier  serves 
his  country — a  courtier  owns  a  mas- 
ter ;  and  I  cannot  take  the  livery 
of  the  Emperor,  though  I  could 
wear  the  uniform  of  France." 

"  Your  distinction  is  childish,  my 


kinsman,"  said  the  Duchesse,  impet- 
uously. "  You  talk  as  if  the  Em- 
peror had  an  interest  apart  from 
the  nation.  I  tell  you  that  he  has 
not  a  corner  of  his  heart — not  even 
one  reserved  for  his  son  and  his 
dynasty — in  which  the  thought  of 
France  does  not  predominate." 

"  I  do  not  presume,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  to  question  the  truth  of 
what  you  say ;  but  I  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  same  thought 
does  not  predominate  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bourbon.  The  Bourbon 
would  be  the  first  to  say  to  me  :  '  If 
France  needs  your  sword  against 
her  foes,  let  it  not  rest  in  the  scab- 
bard.' But  would  the  Bourbon  say, 
'The  place  of  a  Eochebriant  is 
among  the  valetaille  of  the  Corsi- 
can's  successor '  ?  " 

"  Alas  for  poor  France  ! n  said 
the  Duchesse ;  "  and  alas  for  men 
like  you,  my  proud  cousin,  if  the 
Corsican's  successors  or  successor 

"  Henry  V.  1 "  interrupted  Alain, 
with  a  brightening  eye. 

"  Dreamer  !  No  ;  some  descend- 
ant of  the  mob -kings  who  gave 
Bourbons  and  nobles  to  the  guil- 
lotine." 

While  the  Duchesse  and  Alain 
were  thus  conversing,  Isaura  had 
seated  herself  by  Valerie,  and,  un- 
conscious of  the  offence  she  had 
given,  addressed  her  in  those  pretty 
caressing  terms  with  which  young- 
lady  friends  are  wont  to  compli- 
ment each  other;  but  Valerie  an- 
swered curtly  or  sarcastically,  and 
turned  aside  to  converse  with  the 
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Minister.  A  few  minutes  more  and 
the  party  began  to  break  up.  Le- 
mercier,  however,  detained  Alain, 
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whispering,  "  Duplessis  will  see  us 
on  your  business  so  soon  as  the 
other  guests  have  gone." 


CHAPTER   V. 


"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said 
Duplessis,  when  the  salon  was 
cleared  of  all  but  himself  and  the 
two  friends,  "  Lemercier  has  con- 
fided to  me  the  state  of  your  affairs 
in  connection  with  M.  Louvier,  and 
flatters  me  by  thinking  my  advice 
may  be  of  some  service ;  if  so,  com- 
mand me." 

"  I  shall  most  gratefully  accept 
your  advice,"  answered  Alain,  "  but 
I  fear  my  condition  defies  even 
your  ability  and  skill." 

"  Permit  me  to  hope  not,  and  to 
ask  a  few  necessary  questions.  M. 
Louvier  has  constituted  himself 
your  sole  mortgagee ;  to  what 
amount,  at  what  interest,  and  from 
what  annual  proceeds  is  the  interest 
paid?" 

Herewith  Alain  gave  details  al- 
ready furnished  to  the  reader.  Du- 
plessis listened,  and  noted  down  the 
replies. 

"I  see  it  all,"  he  said,  when 
Alain  had  finished.  "  M.  Louvier 
had  predetermined  to  possess  him- 
self of  your  estate  :  he  makes  him- 
self sole  mortgagee  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest so  low,  that  I  tell  you  fairly, 
at  the  present  value  of  money,  I 
doubt  if  you  could  find  any  capital- 
ist who  would  accept  the  transfer  of 
the  mortgage  at  the  same  rate.  This 
is  not  like  Louvier,  unless  he  had 
an  object  to  gain,  and  that  object  is 
your  land.  The  revenue  from  your 
estate  is  derived  chiefly  from  wood, 
out  of  which  the  interest  due  to 
Louvier  is  to  be  paid.  M.  Gandrin, 
in  a  skilfully-guarded  letter,  encour- 
ages you  to  sell  the  wood  from  your 
forests  to  a  man  who  offers  you 
several  thousand  francs  more  than 
it  could  command  from  customary 


buyers.  I  say  nothing  against  M. 
Gandrin,  but  every  man  who  knows 
Paris  as  I  do,  knows  that  M.  Louvier 
can  put,  and  has  put,  a  great  deal  of 
money  into  M.  Gandrin's  pocket. 
The  purchaser  of  your  wood  does 
not  pay  more  than  his  deposit,  and 
has  just  left  the  country  insolvent. 
Your  purchaser,  M.  Collot,  was  an 
adventurous  speculator;  he  would 
have  bought  anything  at  any  price, 
provided  he  had  time  to  pay ;  if  his 
speculations  had  been  lucky  he 
would  have  paid.  M.  Louvier  knew, 
as  I  knew,  that  M.  Collot  was  a 
gambler,  and  the  chances  were  that 
he  would  not  pay.  M.  Louvier  al- 
lows a  year's  interest  on  his  hypo- 
theque  to  become  due — notice  there- 
of duly  given  to  you  by  his  agent — 
now  you  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  law.  Of  course,  you  know 
what  the  law  is  ? " 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Alain, 
feeling  frostbitten  by  the  congeal- 
ing words  of  his  counsellor;  "but 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  if  I  cannot 
pay  the  interest  of  a  sum  borrowed 
on  my  property,  that  property  it- 
self is  forfeited." 

"JN"o,  not  quite  that — the  law  is 
mild.  If  the  interest  which  should 
be  paid  half-yearly  remains  unpaid 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  mortgagee 
has  a  right  to  be  impatient,  has  he 
not?" 

"  Certainly  he  has." 

"Well  then,  on  fait  un  com- 
mandement  fondant  a  saisie  immobi- 
liere,  viz.  :  The  mortgagee  gives  a 
notice  that  the  property  shall  be  put 
up  for  sale.  Then  it  is  put  up  for 
sale,  and  in  most  cases  the  mort- 
gagee buys  it  in.  Here,  certainly, 
no  competitors  in  the  mere  business 
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way  would  vie  with  Louvier ;  the 
mortgage  at  3|-  per  cent  covers  more 
than  the  estate  is  apparently  worth. 
Ah  !  but  stop,  M.  le  Marquis  j  the 
notice  is  not  yet  served  :  the  whole 
process  would  take  six  months  from 
the  day  it  is  served  to  the  taking 
possession  after  the  sale;  in  the 
meanwhile,  if  you  pay  the  interest 
due,  the  action  drops.  Courage,  M. 
le  Marquis  !  Hope  yet,  if  you  con- 
descend to  call  me  friend." 

"  And  me,"  cried  Lemercier ;  "  I 
will  sell  out  of  my  railway  shares 
to-morrow, — see  to  it,  Duplessis, — 
enough  to  pay  off  the  damnable  in- 
terest. See  to  it,  mon  ami." 

"Agree  to  that,  M.  le  Marquis, 
and  you  are  safe  for  another  year," 
said  Duplessis,  folding  up  the  paper 
on  which  he  had  made  his  notes, 
but  fixing  on  Alain  quiet  eyes  half 
concealed  under  dropping  lids. 

"  Agree  to  that !  "  cried  Koche- 
briant,  rising — "  agree  to  allow  even 
my  worst  enemy  to  pay  for  me 
moneys  I  could  never  hope  to  repay 
— agree  to  allow  the  oldest  and  most 
confiding  of  my  friends  to  do  so — 
M.  Duplessis,  never  !  If  I  carried 
the  porter's  knot  of  an  Auvergnat, 
I  should  still  remain  gentilhomme 
and  Breton" 

Duplessis,  habitually  the  driest 
of  men,  rose  with  a  moistened  eye 
and  flushing  cheek — "  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  vouchsafe  me  the  honour 
to  shake  hands  with  you.  I,  too, 
am  by  descent  gentilhomme,  by 
profession  a  speculator  on  the 
Bourse.  In  both  capacities  I  ap- 
prove the  sentiment  you  have  ut- 
tered. Certainly,  if  our  friend  Fre- 
deric lent  you  7000  louis  or  so  this 
year,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you 
even  to  foresee  the  year  in  which 
you  could  repay  it ;  but," — here 
Duplessis  paused  a  minute,  and  then 
lowering  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which 
had  been  somewhat  vehement  and 
enthusiastic,  into  that  of  a  colloquial 
good-fellowship,  equally  rare  to  the 


measured  reserve  of  the  financier, 
he  asked,  with  a  lively  twinkle  of 
his  grey  eye,  "  Did  you  never  hear, 
Marquis,  of  a  little  encounter  be- 
tween me  and  M.  Louvier?" 

"  Encounter  at  arms — does  Lou- 
vier fight?"  asked  Alain,  innocently. 

"  In  his  own  way  he  is  always 
fighting;  but  I  speak  metaphori- 
cally. You  see  this  small  house  of 
mine — so  pinched  in  by  the  houses 
next  to  it,  that  I  can  neither  get 
space  for  a  ball-room  for  Valerie, 
nor  a  dining-room  for  more  than  a 
friendly  .party  like  that  which  has 
honoured  me  to-day.  Eh  bienf  I 
bought  this  house  a  few  years  ago, 
meaning  to  buy  the  one  next  to  it, 
and  throw  the  two  into  one.  I  went 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  next  house, 
who,  as  I  knew,  wished  to  sell. 
1  Aha,'  he  thought, '  this  is  the  rich 
Monsieur  Duplessis  ; '  and  he  asked 
me  2000  louis  more  than  the  house 
was  worth.  We  men  of  business 
cannot  bear  to  be  too  much  cheated ; 
a  little  cheating  we  submit  to — 
much  cheating  raises  our  gall. 
Bref—  this  was  on  Monday.  I 
offered  the  man  1000  louis  above 
the  fair  price,  and  gave  him  till 
Thursday  to  decide.  Somehow  or 
other  Louvier  hears  of  this.  l  Hil- 
lo  ! '  says  Louvier,  '  here  is  a  finan- 
cier who  desires  a  hotel  to  vie  with 
mine  ! '  He  goes  on  Wednesday  to 
my  next-door  neighbour.  (  Friend, 
you  want  to  sell  your  house.  I 
want  to  buy — the  price  ? '  The 
proprietor,  who  does  not  know  him 
by  sight,  says :  '  It  is  as  good  as 
sold.  M.  Duplessis  and  I  shall 
agree.'  '  Bah  !  What  sum  did  you 
ask  M.  Duplessis.'  He  names  the 
sum ;  2000  louis  more  than  he 
can  get  elsewhere.  *  But  M.  Du- 
plessis will  give  me  the  sum.'  *  You 
asked  too  little.  I  will  give  you 
3000.  A  fig  for  M.  Duplessis  !  I 
am  Monsieur  Louvier.'  So  when 
I  call  on  Thursday  the  house  is  sold. 
I  reconciled  myself  easily  enough 
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to  the  loss  of  space  for  a  larger  din- 
ing-room ;  but  though  Valerie  was 
then  a  child  at  a  convent,  I  was 
sadly  disconcerted  by  the  thought 
that  I  could  have  no  salle  de  ball 
ready  for  her  when  she  came  to  re- 
side with  me.  "Well,  I  say  to  my- 
self, patience;  I  owe  M.  Louvier  a 
good  turn  ;  my  time  to  pay  him  off 
will  come.  It  does  come,  and  very 
soon.  M.  Louvier  buys  an  estate 
near  Paris — builds  a  superb  villa. 
Close  to  his  property  is  a  rising 
forest  ground  for  sale.  He  goes  to 
the  proprietor :  says  the  proprietor 
to  himself,  '  The  great  Louvier 
wants  this/  and  adds  5000  louis 
to  its  market  price.  Louvier,  like 
myself,  can't  bear  to  be  cheated 
egregiously.  Louvier  offers  2000 
louis  more  than  the  man  could  fairly 
get,  and  leaves  him  till  Saturday 
to  consider.  I  hear  of  this — spec- 
ulators hear  of  everything.  On 
Friday  night  I  go  to  the  man  and  I 
give  him  6000  louis,  where  he  had 
asked  5000.  Fancy  Louvier's  face 
the  next  day !  But  there  my  re- 
venge only  begins,"  continued  Du- 
plessis,  chuckling  inwardly.  "  My 
forest  looks  down  on  the  villa  he  is 
building.  I  only  wait  till  his  villa 
is  built,  in  order  to  send  to  my  ar- 
chitect and  say,  Build  me  a  villa  at 
least  twice  as  grand  as  M.  Louvier's, 
then  clear  away  the  forest  trees,  so 
that  every  morning  he  may  see  my 
palace  dwarfing  into  insignificance 
his  own." 

"  Bravo  ! "  cried  Lemercier,  clap- 
ping his  hands.  Lemercier  had  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  felt  for  Du- 
plessis  against  Louvier  much  as  in 
England  "Whig  feels  against  Tory, 
or  vice  versa. 

"  Perhaps  now,"  resumed  Duples- 
sis  more  soberly, — "  perhaps  now, 
M.  le  Marquis,  you  may  understand 
why  I  humiliate  you  by  no  sense 
of  obligation  if  I  say  that  M. 
Louvier  shall  not  be  the  Seigneur 
de  Eochebriant  if  I  can  help  it. 


Give  me  a  line  of  introduction  to 
your  Breton  lawyer  and  to  Made- 
moiselle your  aunt — let  me  have 
your  letters  early  to-morrow.  I 
will  take  the  afternoon  train.  I 
know  not  how  many  days  I  may  be 
absent,  but  I  shall  not  return  till  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  your  property. 
If  I  see  my  way  to  save  your  estate, 
and  give  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure  to 
Louvier,  so  much  the  better  for  you, 
M.  le  Marquis ;  if  I  cannot,  I  will 
say  frankly,  '  Make  the  best  terms 
you  can  with  your  creditor.' " 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  delicately 
generous  than  the  way  you  put  it," 
said  Alain  ;  "  but  pardon  me,  if  I 
say  that  the  pleasantry  with  which 
you  narrate  your  grudge  against  M. 
Louvier  does  not  answer  its  purpose 
in  diminishing  my  sense  of  obli- 
gation." So,  linking  his  arm  in 
Lemercier's,  Alain  made  his  bow 
and  withdrew. 

When  his  guests  had  gone,  Du- 
plessis  remained  seated  in  meditation 
— apparently  pleasant  meditation, 
for  he  smiled  while  indulging  it ; 
he  then  passed  through  the  recep- 
tion-rooms to  one  at  the  far  end, 
appropriated  to  Valerie  as  a  boudoir 
or  morning-room,  adjoining  her  bed- 
chamber ;  he  knocked  gently  at  the 
door,  and,  all  remaining  silent  with- 
in, he  opened  it  noiselessly  and 
entered.  Valerie  was  reclining  on 
the  sofa  near  the  window — her  head 
drooping,  her  hands  clasped  on  her 
knees.  Duplessis  neared  her  with 
tender  stealthy  steps,  passed  his  arm 
round  her,  and  drew  her  head 
towards  his  bosom.  "  Child  ! "  he 
murmured  ;  "  my  child  !  my  only 
one!" 

At  that  soft  loving  voice,  Valerie 
flung  her  arms  round  him,  and  wept 
aloud  like  an  infant  in  trouble.  He 
seated  himself  beside  her,  and  wisely 
suffered  her  to  weep  on,  till  her 
passion  had  exhausted  itself;  he 
then  said,  half  fondly,  half  chid- 
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ingly:  "Have  you  forgotten  our 
conversation  only  three  days  ago  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  that  I  then  drew 
forth  the  secret  of  your  heart1? 
Have  you  forgotten  what  I  promised 
you  in  return  for  your  confidence  1 
and  a  promise  to  you  have  I  ever 
yet  hroken  ? " 

"  Father !  father !  I  am  so  wretched, 
and  so  ashamed  of  myself  for  being 
wretched  !  Forgive  me.  No,  I  do 
not  forget  your  promise ;  but  who 
can  promise  to  dispose  of  the  heart 
of  another?  and  that  heart  will 
never  be  mine.  But  bear  with  me 
a  little,  I  shall  soon  recover." 

"  Valerie,  when  I  made  you  the 
promise  you  now  think  I  cannot 
keep,  I  spoke  only  from  that  con- 
viction of  power  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  a  child  which  nature 
implants  in  the  heart  of  parents; 
and  it  may  be  also  from  the  experi- 
ence of  niy  own  strength  of  will, 
since  that  which  I  have  willed  I 
have  always  won.  Now  I  speak  on 
yet  surer  ground.  Before  the  year 
is  out  you  shall  be  the  beloved  wife 
of  Alain  de  Rochebriant.  Dry  your 
tears  and  smile  on  me,  Vale'rie.  If 
you  will  not  see  in  me  mother  and 
father  both,  I  have  double  love  for 
you,  motherless  child  of  her  who 
shared  the  poverty  of  my  youth,  and 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  wealth 
which  I  hold  as  a  trust  for  that  heir 
to  mine  all  which  she  left  me/' 
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As  this  man  thus  spoke  you  would 
scarcely  have  recognised  in  him  the 
cold  saturnine  Duplessis,  his  coun- 
tenance became  so  beautified  by  the 
one  soft  feeling  which  care  and  con- 
test, ambition  and  money-seeking, 
had  left  unaltered  in  his  heart. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in 
which  the  love  of  parent  and  child, 
especially  of  father  and  daughter,  is 
so  strong  as  it  is  in  France  ;  even 
in  the  most  arid  soil,  among  the 
avaricious,  even  among  the  profli- 
gate, it  forces  itself  into  flower. 
Other  loves  fade  away :  in  the  heart 
of  the  true  Frenchman  that  parent 
love  blooms  to  the  last. 

Valerie  felt  the  presence  of  that 
love  as  a  divine  protecting  guardian- 
ship. She  sank  on  her  knees  and 
covered  his  hand  with  grateful 


"  Do  not  torture  yourself,  my 
child,  with  jealous  fears  of  the  fair 
Italian.  Her  lot  and  Alain  de 
Rochebriant's  can  never  unite  ;  and 
whatever  you  may  think  of  their 
whispered  converse,  Alain's  heart, 
at  this  moment,  is  too  filled  with 
anxious  troubles  to  leave  one  spot 
in  it  accessible  even  to  a  frivolous 
gallantry.  It  is  for  us  to  remove 
these  troubles ;  and  then,  when  he 
turns  his  eyes  towards  you,  it  will 
be  with  the  gaze  of  one  who  beholds 
his  happiness.  You  do  not  weep 
now,  Yale"rie!" 
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NO.    VIII. MARRIAGE. 


ONE  of  the  effects  of  the  individ- 
ual self-confidence  which  is  so  gen- 
eral an  attribute  of  us  Anglo-Saxons, 
is  to  incline  us  to  face  marriage 
without  calculating  its  cost.  We 
do  it  because  it  tempts  and  interests 
us  at  the  moment,  trusting  to  luck 
and  to  our  strong  arms  for  the  means 
<of  keeping  our  wife  and  children. 
There  is  something  manly  and  vig- 
orous in  this  way  of  acting  :  of  course 
it  is  rash  and  dangerous,  of  course  it 
often  leads  to  all  kinds  of  worry, 
&nd  it  sometimes  ends  in  downright 
misery;  but  there  is  a  pluckiness 
-about  it  which  commends  itself  to 
•our  natures.  Politicaleconomistsand 
philosophers  go  on  attacking  it  with 
unavailing  arguments  and  uncon- 
vincing proofs.  Right  as  they  may 
be  in  theory,  they  do  not  influence 
•our  practice ;  "  improvident  mar- 
riages" are  as  numerous  as  ever. 
We  are  not  a  prudent  people  in  this 
respect,  and  neither  earnest  books 
nor  eloquent  discourses  are  likely  to 
•change  our  tendencies.  Most  of  us 
believe,  in  varying  degrees,  in  our 
•own  innate  power  of  overcoming 
•obstacles  as  they  arise.  We  do  not 
shrink  from  matrimony  because  it 
may  involve  us  in  risks  and  diffi- 
culties; we  rush  at  it  because  it 
attracts  us  at  the  moment,  and  be- 
cause we  are  surrounded  by  crowds 
-of  people  who  have  done  the  same 
before  us,  and  have  struggled  some- 
how through  the  consequences  of 
their  hurry  or  their  error. 

The  process  of  the  French,  on 
this  point  as  on  so  many  others,  is 
in  absolute  contradiction  with  our 
own.  Where  we  decide  and  act, 
they  weigh,  and  calculate,  and  hesi- 
tate, and  consider.  They  reach  no 


resolve  until  they  fancy  they  have 
exhausted  the  measurement  of  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  until 
they  have  pondered  over  probabili- 
ties and  possibilities,  until  they  ima- 
gine they  have  united  as  many  ele- 
ments of  success  as  human  foresight 
can  collect.  It  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  even  in  England  marriage  is 
regarded  as  a  purely  personal  ar- 
rangement, concerning  only  the  two 
immediate  parties  to  it.  We  admit, 
in  our  upper  classes  at  least,  that  it 
involves  considerations  of  a  varied 
nature,  which  justify  and  sometimes 
even  require  the  intervention  of 
parents  and  families.  But  the 
French  carry  this  intervention  to 
a  length  which  we  could  not  sup- 
port:  they  leave  no  liberty  and 
no  action  to  the  coming  couple  : 
the  whole  thing  is  taken  out  of 
their  hands :  they  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  incompetent  in  the  ques- 
tion :  their  parents  undertake  the 
negotiation  for  them,  and  handle 
it  as  governments  deal  with  inter- 
national treaties.  Glaringly  evident 
as  are  the  emotionality  and  the  mo- 
bility of  the  French  in  other  phases 
of  their  conduct,  they  have  no  ap- 
plication here.  They  find  their  use 
abundantly  in  superficial  sentiments, 
in  the  forms  and  thoughts  and  words 
of  outside  existence,  in  the  mani- 
festation of  already  existing  affec- 
tions; but,  with  rare  exceptions,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  marriage.  Their  place  is 
taken,  on  that  one  occasion,  by  a  dry, 
arithmetical  computation  of  practi- 
cal results,  with  no  excitement  and 
with  no  distractions.  Where  we  so 
ordinarily  listen  to  what  we  under- 
stand by  love,  to  the  temptations  of 
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the  young  heart  in  all  their  forms 
(however  transitory),  to  our  indi- 
vidual impressions  and  to  our  own 
opinions,  the  French  consult  fit- 
nesses of  relative  situation,  recipro- 
cities of  fortune  and  position,  and 
harmonies  of  family  intercourse. 
They  seek  to  insure  the  future,  in 
some  degree,  in  its  social  as  well  as 
its  pecuniary  forms.  They  lay  it  down 
that  passion  is  no  guide  to  perman- 
ent satisfaction,  and  that  other  peo- 
ple than  the  two  directly  interested 
have,  both  in  law  and  reason,  a  right 
of  judgment  in  so  grave  a  case.  This 
does  not  absolutely  mean  that  pre- 
existing sympathies  are  considered 
to  be  unnecessary  for  marriage  in 
France ;  but  it  does  mean,  in  the 
distinctest  language,  that  such  sym- 
pathies alone  are  not  admitted  there 
as  a  sufficient  motive  for  an  associ- 
ation which  is  to  last  till  death. 
Sympathies  wear  out  sometimes; 
new  ones  grow  up  from  other  con- 
tacts ;  eternal  attachments  are  very 
rare  between  people  who  have  not 
managed  to  get  married,  and  have 
not  the  aid  of  the  wedded  tie  to 
hold  them  steadily  together:  but 
the  necessities  of  life  never  fade 
away;  they  never  weaken ;  they  re- 
main in  force  with  pitiless  persist- 
ence, and  French  parents  pay  more 
attention  to  them  than  to  what  may 
be  only  a  passing  inclination  in  their 
sons  and  daughters. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  view  of  marriage  is  not 
solely  a  development  of  the  national 
disposition  towards  prudence ;  it  is 
also,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  a 
consequence  of  the  legal  enactments 
contained  in  the  Code  Napoleon. 
The  law  forbids  all  marriages  with- 
out either  the  consent  of  the  father 
and  mother,  or  proof  that  they  are 
both  dead.  It  is  very  troublesome 
to  get  married  in  France  -;  the  opera- 
tion is  surrounded  by  difficulties 
and  formalities  which  would  make 


an  Englishman  stamp  with  rage. 
It  is  true  that  if  parents  refuse  to 
allow  their  children  to  follow  their 
own  wishes,  the  latter  are  permitted, 
provided  they  have  attained  their 
majority,  to  go  through  a  process 
called  "  a  respectful  summons  to 
consent,"  after  which,  if  the  parents 
persist  in  their  rejection  of  the 
appeal,  marriage  may  be  at  last 
attained.  No  matter  at  what  age  a 
man  or  a  woman  marry,  even  if  they 
are  sixty,  they  must  either  produce 
the  written  consent  of  their  father 
and  mother,  or  show  that  they  have- 
applied  for  it  in  due  legal  form  and 
that  it  has  been  denied  them  with- 
out sufficient  cause,  or  prove  that 
they  are  orphans.  The  object  of 
this  legislation  is  not  only  to  pre- 
vent bigamy  (which,  under  such 
conditions,  is  naturally  rare  in 
France),  but,  even  more,  to  maintain 
parental  authority,  and  to  insure  a 
due  subjection  of  children.  So  far 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  its 
favour,  especially  as,  in  many  cases, 
it  really  does  protect  young  people 
against  their  own  folly.  But  as, 
after  all,  marriage  is  a  complex 
state,  requiring  something  more 
than  a  father's  approbation  to  con- 
duct it  to  success,  it  is  natural  that 
we,  who  regard  the  entire  subject 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view, 
should  have  a  good  many  objections 
to  urge. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  mere- 
ly one  of  legal  forms  and  parental 
privileges ;  it  contains  a  vast  deal 
more  besides.  As  marriage  is  the 
real  starting-point  of  home  life — as 
the  happiness  of  husbands,  wives, 
and  children  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  realised  and  worked  out 
— it  is  fair,  and  even  necessary,  to 
judge  it  not  only  in  its  beginnings 
and  its  organisation,  but  in  its 
results  as  well.  Indeed  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  in  such  a  case  to* 
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consider  causes  without  effects.  "We 
look,  instinctively,  from  one  to  the 
other,  and,  half-unconsciously,  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  commence- 
ment by  the  value  of  the  end.  But 
how  are  the  results  of  marriage  to 
be  correctly  measured1?  We  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a 
definite  opinion  for  ourselves  on  the 
point  even  in  the  case  of  the  friends 
with  whom  we  live  in  constant 
intimacy,  whose  interiors  we  know 
in  detail,  whose,  quarrels,  whose 
special  sympathies,  whose  qualities 
and  defects,  we  have  had  some  means 
of  testing.  How  then,  if  it  be  so 
hard  a  task  to  reach  a  conviction 
in  the  few  cases  round  us,  can  we 
hope  to  form  a  judgment  fairly 
applicable  to  an  entire  nation  1 
Vague  ideas  are  of  no  use  here ; 
prejudices  mislead;  facts  are  im- 
possible to  collect  on  so  large  a 
scale.  And  yet  there  is  a  guide,  an 
incomplete  and  insufficient  one,  but 
still  a  safe  one  so  far  as  it  can  lead 
us  ;  that  guide  is  the  impression 
which  a  nation  entertains  about 
itself.  If  we  consult  it  carefully  we 
get  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  mass  in  the  only  form  in  which 
it  manifests  itself  on  such  a  subject 
as  this.  There  are  no  returns,  no 
reports,  no  statistics  to  refer  to  ;  but 
there  are  drawing-room  talks,  and 
half-confidences,  and  village  rumours, 
and  the  gossip  of  the  market-place, 
and  the  wise  head-shakings  of  the 
old  people ;  and  with  their  aid,  if 
we  listen  closely,  we  can  compose 
a  tolerably  approximate  picture  of 
what  all  these  indications  describe. 
But  we  can  only  do  it  fairly  on 
condition  of  being  scrupulously  exact, 
of  effacing  from  our  memory  all  pre- 
disposition towards  special  shades 
and  special  forms,  of  marking  down 
absolutely  nothing  of  what  our  own 
imagination  so  easily  suggests,  and 
of  strictly  limiting  our  colouring  to 
what  we  are  quite  certain  that  we 


distinctly  see.  And,  even  then,  we 
have  to  reconcile  bitter  contradic- 
tions, to  group  together  the  most 
opposite  results,  to  institute  a  com- 
parison of  causes. 

But  before  we  consider  the  evi- 
dence thus  obtainable  as  to  the 
moral  results  of  marriage  in  France, 
it  may  be  useful  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  material  comparison  which  it- 
is  possible  to  make  between  the- 
quantity  of  marrying  which  takes 
place  amongst  the  French,  and  the- 
corresponding  figures  on  the  same 
subject  which  other  nations  offer. 
In  his  '  Elements  de  Statistique,' 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  gives  a  table 
of  the  number  of  marriages  which 
are  effected  annually  in  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  Europe.  Ireland 
comes  first  with  one  marriage  for 
each  ninety  inhabitants  ;  France  is- 
sixteenth  with  1  for  122;  England 
twenty-seventh  with  1  in  137  ;  Tus- 
cany twenty -eighth  and  last,  with  1 
in  143.  Now  if  this  be  true — and 
the  well-known  name  of  M.  Moreau 
de  Jonnes  may  be  accepted  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  exactness  of  the 
numbers — it  seems  to  follow  that, 
notwithstanding  our  headstrong  im- 
prudence, we  English  actually  marry 
less,  proportionately,  than  the  pru- 
dent, calculating  French,  who  look 
before  they  leap.  This  is  an  un- 
expected fact  to  start  with,  but, 
if  it  be  a  fact,  it  indicates,  with 
tolerable  distinctness,  that  the  hesi- 
tations which  precede  all  marriages 
in  France  do  not  really  stop  mar- 
riage, for  the  French  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  which  has  just 
been  quoted,  below  the  Northern 
races,  which  (excepting  England) 
head  the  list,  but  above  all  the 
Southern  States,  which  close  it. 
The  position  thus  indicated  for 
France  is  the  very  one  which  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  desirable  to- 
occupy ;  it  is  a  fair  average,  showing 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much. 
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And  France  retains  the  same  ap- 
proximate position  if  we  look  back- 
wards and  carry  the  comparison  into 
the  eighteenth  century.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  marriages  were  every- 
where more  frequent  than  they  are 
now :  subsistence  was  more  easy  to 
obtain,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  pro- 
vide for  children,  and  we  conse- 
quently find  that  the  number  of  an- 
nual marriages,  relatively  to  the  then 
population,  was,  throughout  Europe, 
about  ten  per  cent  above  its  present 
rate.  But  the  diminution  which 
has  since  occurred  has  been  univer- 
sal ;  it  is  not  special  to  France  or  to 
any  other  land.  The  French  con- 
tinue to  take  wives  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  have  always  prac- 
tised towards  their  neighbours ; 
they  have  diminished  matrimony 
only  as  it  has  been  diminished  all 
around  them. 

If,  however,  they  have  held  their 
own  in  the  rate  of  marrying,  they 
have  diminished  largely,  since  the 
Revolution,  in  the  fecundity  of  mar- 
riage. In  1770  the  children  born 
in  France  were  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population,  1  in  25 ;  now 
they  have  come  down  to  1  in  35  ; 
the  falling  off  has  consequently 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  forty 
per  cent.  Here  lies  the  real  expla- 
nation of  the  strange  fact  which  has 
so  astonished  Europe  after  each 
census  recently  taken  in  France; 
the  fact  that  the  French  have  almost 
ceased  to  increase  in  numbers.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  a  statistical  cu- 
riosity that  the  subject  is  referred  to 
here,  but  because  it  is  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  entire 
question  of  French  marriages,  be- 
cause it  bears  closely  on  their  mo- 
ral organisation,  because  it  opens 
the  door  to  considerations  which 
would  be  almost  incomprehensible 
if  it  were  omitted.  We  will  pre- 
sently come  back  to  it.  '  Meanwhile 
we  can  leave  dry  figures  and  return 


to  the  more  interesting  study  of 
opinions,  impressions,  and  personal 
experiences. 

The  French  are  certainly  con- 
vinced that  they  are  a  happy  people. 
And  so  they  are,  if  gaiety  and  cheeri- 
ness  and  mutual  good-will  can  be 
taken  as  satisfactory  and  sufficient 
evidence  on  the  point.  No  nation 
has  more  laughter;  neither  Irish- 
men nor  Negroes  surpass  them  there ; 
and  it  is  generally  good,  honest 
laughter,  resulting  from  a  motive, 
not  mere  senseless  giggling.  But 
happiness  and  laughter  are  not 
synonymous;  the  latter  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  symptom  of  the  existence 
of  the  former ;  the  saddest  of  us 
may  laugh  sometimes,  while  the 
most  thoroughly  contented  may  be 
constitutionally  inclined  to  gravity. 
It  is  not,  then,  on  this  one  outward 
sign  that  either  practically  or  logi- 
cally the  French  can  base  their 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  really 
happy  nation.  If  the  claim  be 
founded,  the  grounds  on  which  it 
rests  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere — 
in  deeper,  less  superficial,  and  less 
apparent  proofs.  It  is  especially  in 
their  use  of  married  life  that  the 
evidence,  if  really  it  exists,  should 
be  looked  for  and  be  found.  And 
here  it  is  that  we  must  take  up  the 
testimonies  alluded  to  just  now  and 
try  to  measure  what  they  reveal  to 
us.  If  marriage,  as  a  rule,  is  found 
to  produce  success — if  the  men  and 
women  that  it  brings  together  gene- 
rally assert  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  what  they  have  extracted  from 
it — if  lookers-on,  all  round  them,  con- 
firm their  declarations,  and  tell  us 
that  their  married  friends — so  far 
as  they  can  judge  them — have  no 
home  difficulties  and  no  home  re- 
grets, then  we  may,  without  im- 
prudence, recognise  that  the  French 
are  really  a  happy  people,  and  that 
the  marriage  system  on  which  their 
home  life  is  based,  is  proved  to  be 
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well  adapted  to  their  character  and 
their  needs,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  leads  them  on  to  joy. 

It  may  be  said  at  once,  subject 
to  exceptions,  explanations,  and 
reservations,  that  this  result  is  gen- 
erally attained  by  the  French,  that 
they*  really  are,  in-doors,  a  happy 
nation,  and  that  their  marriages,  as 
a  whole,  present  enviable  results. 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  be- 
fore going  further,  to  attempt  to 
give  a  definition  of  married  happi- 
ness as  it  is  sometimes  comprehend- 
ed and  pursued  in  its  highest  form 
across  the  Channel.  It  is  not  al- 
ways quite  the  same  condition.  It 
not  unfrequently  implies,  amongst 
the  educated  classes,  a  ceaseless 
employment  of  intelligence  and 
skill,  such  as  we  rarely  know  of 
here.  The  mass  in  France,  of 
course,  acts  like  the  mass  elsewhere ; 
it  takes  life  as  it  finds  it ;  it  "  lets 
it  rip,"  as  the  Americans  say.  It 
seeks  no  improvement;  it  crawls 
on  with  what  it  has.  But  there  is 
a  theory  of  marriage  which  some 
French  men  and  women  understand 
and  realise  —  a  theory  which  not 
only  leads  them  to  distinguish  the 
highest  uses  to  which  the  married 
state  may  tend,  but  which  enables 
them  to  detect  the  means  by  which 
those  uses  can  be  reached.  In  cases 
such  as  these,  the  life  which  two 
lead  together  becomes  a  constant, 
ever-growing  pursuit  of  forms  and 
shades  of  happiness  which  are  be- 
yond the  thought,  and  even  beyond 
the  faculty  of  comprehension,  of  the 
crowd.  The  basis  of  their  practice 
rests  on  the  wise  precept,  that  as 
our  longings,  our  necessities,  and 
our  fancies,  change  with  time  and 
age,  and  with  position  too,  the 
attempts  we  make  to  satisfy  those 
longings  and  those  fancies  should 
vary  their  nature  and  their  character 
in  sympathy  with  the  modifications 
which  occur  in  the  object  to  be 


attained.  What  pleases  us  at 
twenty,  begins  to  lose  its  charm  at 
thirty,  and  wearies  us  at  forty. 
And  if  this  be  true  of  men,  it  is 
truer  still  of  women,  who,  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  home-life  they 
lead,  are  fatally  condemned  to  aspire 
after  variety  of  indoor  emotions,  be- 
cause they  can  find  none  outside. 
The  husband  who  has  studied  the 
philosophy  of  home  happiness,  who 
has  entered  marriage  with  a  true 
sense  of  its  dangers  and  its  powers, 
will  not  wait  for  his  wife  to  mani- 
fest fatigue  ;  from  the  first  hour  of 
their  common  existence  he  will  begin 
to  teach  her  that  the  tie  between 
man  and  woman  cannot  preserve 
its  vigour  and  its  first  eager  truth 
unless  the  elements  which  compose 
it  are  skilfully  replaced  and  thought- 
fully renewed  as  they  successively 
wear  out  and  gradually  cease  to 
.produce  their  old  effect :  he  will  try 
to  show  to  her,  while  she  is  still 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  early  wedded 
joy,  that  happiness,  like  all  other 
states — and  perhaps  even  more  than 
all  the  rest — is,  by  its  very  nature, 
but  a  passing,  transitory  condition  ; 
that  what  gave  it  to  us  yesterday  may 
fail  to  create  it  for  us  to-day;  that 
the  sympathies  which  seem  to  us  so 
ardent  and  so  durable  in  the  inex- 
perience of  our  beginnings,  will  be 
but  fading  brightnesses  if  we  do  not 
watch  over  each  fluctuation  of  their 
aspects,  each  faint  symptom  of  their 
change.  Young  wives  may  hesitate 
when  first  such  theories  as  these  are 
laid  before  their  astonished  eyes  :  it 
causes  pain  to  their  earnest  fondness 
of  the  moment  to  be  assured  that, 
according  to  the  laws  of  probability, 
that  fondness  will  not  last  unless  new 
nourishment,  new  starting  points, 
new  stimulants  be  provided  for  it  as 
years  pass  on.  But  when  once  they 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  argu- 
ment— when  once  they  have  been 
led  to  an  appreciation  of  its  unvary- 
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ing  and  universal  application — then, 
if  they  do  love  their  husband  truly, 
they  become  his  active  aid,  his  con- 
vinced co-operator  in  the  delicate 
but  inestimable  labour  of  maintain- 
ing, in  all  its  strength  of  origin,  of 
developing  to  its  fullest  growth  of 
perfectness,  the  first  object  of  their 
united  life — joint  happiness. 

And  yet  examples  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  frequently  women  do  not 
possess  the  faculty  of  understanding 
the  profound  utility  of  this  crafty 
handling  of  their  lives  ;  when  once 
they  have  really  grasped  it  they  are 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  result 
with  even  more  power  than  men ; 
but  their  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  effort  is  of  ten  sluggish,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  have  to  be  dragged 
to  it  either  by  entreaty  or  necessity. 

The  general  tendency  of  wives — 
in  France  as  elsewhere — is  to  regard 
happiness  as  a  vested  right,  as  a 
natural  fact,  as  a  permanent  condi- 
tion, as  a  self-sufficing,  self-main- 
taining state,  which  ought  to  go  on 
and  last  because  it  has  once  begun. 
Most  of  them  violently  revolt  the 
first  time  they  are  asked  to  own 
that  married  happiness  may  be,  on 
the  contrary,  and  by  its  very  es- 
sence, the  most  ephemeral  of  all 
short-lived  creations.  They  take 
man's  love  as  a  property  and  a  due ; 
they  fancy  that  it  is  the  husband's 
duty  to  keep  up  that  love  without 
any  special  aid  from  themselves ; 
they  let  themselves  be  loved,  but 
they  do  not  help  love  to  last ;  as 
Johnson  said,  "they  know  how  to 
make  nets,  but  not  how  to  make 
cages."  In  cases  such  as  these — and, 
unfortunately,  they  constitute  the 
majority  of  experiences  in  all  lands 
— there  is  small  hope  of  permanent 
contentment :  if  the  husband  is  ig- 
norant enough^ —  as  indeed  the 
greater  part  of  husbands  are  —  to 
view  the  case  exactly  as  the  wife 
does — to  imagine  that  he  can  leave 


the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
to  allow  the  early  rush  of  mutual 
satisfaction  to  struggle  to  its  end, 
without  providently  preparing,  in 
good  time,  the  elements  of  the 
second  act  of  married  life,  then  he 
reaches  the  usual  emptiness  and 
disappointment  in  ignorance  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  them, 
and  ends  by  regarding  them  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  matrimony. 
But  if  he  is  a  thinking  man,  if  he 
has  given  some  of  his  attention  to 
a  calculation  of  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary for  the  conservation  of  home 
delight,  then  he  does  indeed  suf- 
fer if  he  finds  himself  tied  for  all 
life  to  a  woman  who  is  incapable  of 
helping  him  to  attain,  by  mutual 
labour  and  mutual  watchfulness, 
that  rare  but  admirable  result — per- 
manent and  increasing  joy  in  mar- 
riage. 

In  France  there  are  certainly  a 
good  many  people  who  rise  to  these 
higher  views — who  look  on  mar- 
riage as  a  serious  occupation,  which 
requires  absorbing  thought — who 
ceaselessly  endeavour  to  improve  its 
form,  and  to  lift  its  consequences 
and  its  products  above  the  level  of 
humdrum  existences.  And  often 
they  succeed.  Now  success,  in  such 
a  case,  implies  that  they  distil,  from 
contact  with  each  other,  a  degree, 
an  elevation,  a  thoroughness,  a  per- 
petuity, and  a  reality  of  happiness 
which  less  able  and  less  careful 
manipulators  of  home-life  are  inca- 
pable of  producing.  They  show  us 
what  skill  and  science  can  elaborate 
from  ordinary  sources ;  they  show 
us  the  height  of  satisfaction  to 
which  we  are  capable  of  climbing, 
in  the  relation  between  man  and  wife, 
if  we  will  but  regard  that  relation  as 
a  plant  to  be  sedulously  cultivated, 
and  not  as  a  weed  to  be  left  to  com- 
bat unaided  for  existence.  Many 
an  example  might  be  given  in  sup- 
port of  this  rough  indication  of 
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what  marriage  may  be  when  it  is 
rightly  understood.  In  the  higher 
ranks  of  French  society  there  are 
men  who  merit  to  be  called  profes- 
sors of  the  art  of  happiness ;  who 
have  analysed  its  ingredients  with 
careful  fingers  and  scrutinising  eyes ; 
who  have  consummated  their  expe- 
rience of  means  and  ends ;  who, 
like  able  doctors,  can  apply  an 
immediate  remedy  to  the  daily 
difficulties  of  home  -  life  ;  whose 
practice  is  worthy  of  their  theory, 
and  who  prove  it  by  maintaining  in 
their  wives'  hearts  and  in  their  own 
a  perennial  never- weakening  senti- 
ment of  gratitude  and  love.  But, 
alas !  these  cases  are  exceptions. 
Most  French  people  content  them- 
selves, like  their  neighbours  in 
other  countries,  with  rumbling  care- 
lessly through  marriage,  making  no 
attempt  to  improve  it,  and  not  even 
suspecting  that  it  is  capable  of 
improvement.  And  yet,  thanks  to 
their  light,  laughing  natures,  they 
generally  keep  clear  of  gloom. 
They  bring  into  married  life  the 
bright  cheeriness  which  is  so  fre- 
quently an  attribute  of  their  race ; 
they  stave  off  worry  by  insouciance; 
they  support  annoyances  with  a 
coolness,  which  in  their  case  is  not 
indifference,  but  which,  to  an  un- 
practised foreign  eye,  looks  so  sin- 
gularly like  it,  that  it  is  difficult  at 
first  to  fix  the  point  where  calm 
patience  appears  to  end,  and  indif- 
ference seems  to  begin. 

There  are,  however,  contradictions 
in  abundance  to  this  rule  of  quietly 
supporting  cares.  Frenchmen  have 
sometimes  in  their  character  so 
many  of  the  faults  which  elsewhere 
are  supposed  to  be  the  property  of 
women  only,  that  they  are  capable 
of  growing  fidgety  and  nervous  to  a 
scarcely  credible  degree ;  and  woe  to 
the  unlucky  wife  who  stumbles  on 
a  husband  of  that  species ! — he  wears 
her  out  with  teazing.  Gentle  and 


affectionate  as  the  men  ordinarily 
are,  there  are  some  among  them  who 
are  absolutely  intolerable  at  home. 
Luckily  they  form  an  infinitely 
small  minority ;  otherwise  it  would 
be  nonsense  to  pretend  that  French 
marriages,  on  the  whole,  are  happy. 
The  evidence  which  can  be  collected 
by  listening  to  opinions,  including 
ill-natured  scandal  in  all  its  forms, 
tends  certainly  to  show  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  impressions  of  each 
other,  most  Frenchmen  are  singu- 
larly forbearing  towards  their  wives ; 
they  do  not  make  the  most  of  them 
— that  effort  is  limited  to  the  rare 
examples  which  were  alluded  to 
just  now — but  their  habit  is  to  treat 
them  with  much  softness,  with 
constant  consideration,  with  defer- 
ence and  courtesy.  They  generally 
come  together,  in  the  origin,  with- 
out much  passion,  or,  indeed,  much 
love ;  the  conditions  under  which 
their  marriages  are  arranged  make 
that  fact  easily  comprehensible; 
but  love  does  grow  up  between 
them  in  nearly  every  case,  and  they 
end  by  feeling  for  each  other  an 
attachment  quite  as  real,  as  tho- 
rough, and  as  deep,  as  we  find  in 
countries  where  other  systems  are 
in  use.  It  is  far  from  easy  to  dis- 
cover really  unhappy  marriages  in 
France  ;  here  and  there  are  isolated 
instances,  evident  to  every  one,  for 
they  have  terminated  in  voluntary 
separation ;  but  the  testimony  of 
society,  and  particularly  of  the 
women,  who  are  not  more  charitable 
towards  each  other  in  France  than 
they  are  in  other  lands,  in  no  way 
indicates  any  multiplicity  of  failures. 
The  impossibility  of  divorce  creates 
a  strong  motive  for  mutual  conces- 
sions, with  the  object  of  soothing 
away  asperities,  and  of  rendering 
obligatory  companionship  support- 
able, if  not  agreeable.  As  for  abso- 
lute infidelity,  on  either  side,  it  is 
now  so  rare  that  it  is  often  possible 
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to  look  round  a  large  circle  of  in- 
timate acquaintance  without  being 
able  to  point  out  one  example  of  it. 
This  assertion  may  seem  absurd  and 
false  to  that  large  group  of  English 
people,  which,  though  in  total  ig- 
norance of  the  facts,  grows  up,  lives, 
and  dies  in  the  contrary  conviction 
— but  the  assertion  is  strictly,  liter- 
ally true.     The  marriage-tie  is  vig- 
orously felt  in  France  :    husbands 
and  wives   cleave '  there    to    each 
other,  and  do  not   now   seek  for 
illicit  joys,  whatever  some  of  them 
may  have  done  in  days  gone  by. 
Indeed,  they  point  to  England  at 
this  moment  as  the  country  which 
produces  palpably  the  largest  amount 
of  conjugal  irregularity,  and  quote 
in  proof,   with   bitter  justice,   the 
shameless   details    of  the   Divorce 
Court  which  are  given  in  our  news- 
papers.     We    have   grown   accus- 
tomed  to    this   odious    publicity ; 
habit  blinds  us  to  its  dangers  and 
its  indecency ;  but  if  we  could  hear 
foreigners  talk  about  it — if  we  knew 
the  impression  of  disgust  which  it 
creates  in  France,  where  the  rare 
cases  of  co-respondency  are  treated 
criminally,  and  are  always  pleaded 
with  closed  doors  ;  where  husbands 
do  not  receive  money-damages  for 
their  wife's  dishonour — we  should 
perhaps  be  led  to  recognise  that, 
in  this  question,  we  do  not  offer  a 
satisfying  spectacle  to  Europe,  and 
that  we  have  lost  all  right  to  throw 
stones  at  others.    We  are  unable  to 
judge  ourselves  on  such  a  subject ; 
we  must  submit  to  the  verdict  of 
lookers-on  ;  and  a  very  painful  one 
it  is  for  us  to  support. 

But  if  the  French  are  less  at- 
tackable than  we  are  on  this  ele- 
ment of  the  workings-out  of  mar- 
riage, they  are  open  in  another 
direction  to  a  founded  imputation, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  already 
made,  and  which  is  almost  graver 
still,  because  its  application,  instead 


of  being  exceptional,  is  universal. 
Their  marriages  produce  scarcely 
any  children.  Here  discussion  is 
needless ;  here  differences  of  opinion 
cannot  exist ;  here  prejudices  cannot 
apply, — for  the  fact  is  proved  by 
their  own  official  returns.  Before 
the  revolution  of  1789  the  popula- 
tion of  France  amounted  to  about 
24,000,000,  and  the  annual  number 
of  births  was  about  970,000.  At 
this  moment  the  population  is  about 
37,000,000,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  births  is  only  950,000  per 
annum.  In  other  words,  though 
the  population  is  one-half  larger 
than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  it 
begets  absolutely  fewer  children 
now  than  then.  The  present  yearly 
birth-rate  in  France  is  the  lowest 
in  the  world.  In  Germany  it  repre- 
sents 1  in  25  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, in  England  it  is  1  in  30,  in 
France  it  is  only  1  in  39.  And  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
diminution  does  not  result  from  any 
falling  off  in  the  proportionate  rate 
of  marriage,  which,  as  has  been 
stated,  keeps  up  its  place  in  com- 
parison with  other  countries.  It  is 
solely  brought  about  by  the  wilful 
refusal  of  married  people  to  become 
fathers  and  mothers,  as  married 
people  do  elsewhere.  A  topic  of 
such  a  nature  is  awkward  to  dissect, 
but  it  constitutes  one  of  the  salient 
facts  of  the  subject,  and  it  could 
not  be  omitted  without  leaving  a 
great  gap  in  the  discussion;  it 
forms  one  of  its  striking  features, 
and  it  necessarily  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  opinion 
to  be  formed.  The  rejection  of  pa- 
ternity is  a  consequence  of  the 
excessive  prudence  with  which  the 
entire  subject  is  handled  by  the 
French  ;  they  do  not  marry  unless 
they  think  they  can  afford  it ;  they 
do  not  have  children  unless  they 
think  they  can  provide  for  them. 
It  in  no  way  affects  the  attachment 
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between  man  and  wife;  it  in  no 
way  diminishes  their  affection  for 
their  children,  when  they  have  them. 
On  the  contrary,  their  family  ten- 
derness is  demonstrative  and  exces- 
sive, as  has  been  repeated  many 
times  throughout  these  sketches 
of  their  home-life.  But  the  mere 
existence  of  this  resolute  unwilling- 
ness to  have  children,  places  France 
in  a  low  position  before  Europe, 
and  suggests  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
moral  value  and  efficacy  of  a  system 
which,  whatever  be  its  merits  and 
its  qualities,  whatever  be  the  hap- 
piness which  it  produces,  results  in 
so  flagrant  a  negation  of  the  first 
object  and  first  duty  of  marriage. 
It  may  perhaps  be  denied  that  it 
forms  an  inherent  part  of  the  entire 
scheme ;  it  may  perhaps  be  argued 
that  it  is  an  accident,  a  temporary 
tendency  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  urged 
that  the  general  organisation  of 
married  life  in  Trance  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  it ;  but  to 
such  objections  it  may  be  fairly 
answered,  that  the  tendency  in 
question,  instead  of  assuming  a 
temporary  aspect,  has  gone  on 
steadily  gaining  strength  for  a  hun- 
dred years ;  that  during  the  present 
generation  its  development  has  coin- 
cided with  an  increase  of  wealth, 
which  ought,  apparently,  to  have 
brought  about  an  exactly  opposite 
effect  ;  and  that  it  is,  consequently, 
quite  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  a 
definitely  adopted  policy. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  value,  in 
political  economy,  of  the  principle 
of  "  circumspection  in  marriage  " 
Avith  which  Malthus  has  associated 
his  name,  there  are  but  few  of  us 
who  can  look  at  it  with  approbation 
from  a  moral  or  a  social  point  of 
view  ;  and  though  he  himself,  if  he 
were  still  alive,  might  be  immensely 
gratified  to  find  that  an  entire  nation 
is  realising  his  ideas  on  the  largest 
scale,  we,  who  in  this  case  are  but 


simple  critics  of  the  results  of  mar- 
ried life  in  their  natural  and  habitual 
form,  may  be  allowed  to  view  the 
matter  otherwise.  Abstract  theories 
about  movements  of  population,  and 
about  proportions  between  demand 
and  supply,  can  never  be  got  into 
the  heads  of  people  who  regard  mar- 
riage as  we  all  do,  not  only  as  an 
institution  destined  to  give  personal 
contentment  to  those  who  profit  by 
it,  but,  quite  as  much,  as  a  link  be- 
tween successive  generations.  How, 
then,  can  we  help  recoiling,  with  a 
good  deal  of  really  felt  disgust,  from 
the  insufficient  use  of  marriage  which 
is  so  evident  in  France  1  And  yet, 
strong  as  this  feeling  may  be  in  us, 
it  must  not  lead  us  to  exaggeration. 
The  rule  is  proved  by  the  figures 
which  have  been  quoted;  tkere  is 
no  doubt  about  its  application  in  the 
majority  of  cases ;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions in  abundance;  the  whole 
nation  is  not  infected;  there  are  still 
in  France  a  good  many  people  who 
trust  in  God,  and  not  in  Mr  Malthus. 
That  too  intelligent  Englishman  is 
not,  however,  the  inspirer  of  French 
peasants  in  the  matter;  scarcely  any 
of  them  have  ever  heard  his  name ; 
they  execute  what  he  advised ;  they 
work  out  his  teaching,  butjwithout 
knowing  what  he  taught.  Their 
motive  is  individual,  not  national ; 
they  have  no  idea  that  they  are  prac- 
tising political  philosophy  when  they 
tell  you,  as  they  do,  that  "  il  faut 
faire  la  soupe  avant  de  faire  1'enfant." 
The  exceptions  are,  happily,  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  give  some  little 
brightness  to  a  picture  which  would 
otherwise  be  so  dark.  There  are, 
here  and  there,  large  families  in 
France,  and  nowhere  can  more  ad- 
mirable illustrations  of  pure  home- 
life  be  found  than  those  they  offer. 
It  is,  perhaps,  especially  in  the 
upper  sections  of  society  that  those 
examples  are  to  be  found  ;  the  trad- 
ing and  working  classes  have,  ordi- 
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narily,  so  little  religion  and  so  little 
elevation  of  moral  convictions  that 
they  abound  the  other  way;  and, 
as  they  constitute  the  mass,  it  is 
they,  almost  alone,  who  have  brought 
about  the  decline  in  the  progress  of 
population.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
unjust  to  say,  in  principle,  subject 
of  course  to  reservations  on  both 
sides,  that  the  higher  ranks  are  now 
multiplying  in  France  more  rapidly 
than  the  lower  strata.  This  progress 
is  of  course  imperceptible  materially, 
but,  in  its  degree,  it  certainly  exists. 
Another,  but  a  very  different 
question,  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
look  at,  is  the  influence  of  society, 
or,  more  exactly,  of  social  relations 
on  the  results  of  marriage.  Evi- 
dence upon  it  is  very  plentiful  and 
easy  to  collect ;  for  we  have  but  to 
listen  to  the  talk  when  half-a-dozen 
people  are  together.  Whatever  be 
the  class  which  we  observe,  we  find 
on  this  head  a  general  similarity  of 
action  and  effects.  Notwithstanding 
their  great  love  of  home,  French- 
women live  a  good  deal  with  each 
other  and  with  men :  their  form  of 
life  is  so  free  from  the  restrictions 
and  the  obstacles  which  we  impose 
upon  ourselves — there  is  generally  so 
much  liberty  and  facility  of  visiting 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  evening 
— that  the  contact  between  acquaint- 
ances attains  a  frequency  of  which 
we  have  no  idea.  In  the  higher 
classes  some  few  husbands  go  to 
clubs,  or  live  somewhat  in  their  own 
rooms ;  but  such  cases  are  excep- 
tions ;  with  them,  as  in  the  middle 
groups,  husbands  are  ordinarily 
with  their  wives,  accompany  them 
wherever  they  can,  and  share  their 
friendships  and  their  distractions. 
With  so  eminently  sociable  a  race 
it  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so, 
and  the  disposition  is  confirmed 
by  the  original  conditions  of  mar- 
riage, which  always — as  much  as 
possible,  at  least — provide  for  the 


maintenance  of  family  connections 
afterwards.  The  French  do  not  re- 
gard marriage  as  a  state  in  which  two 
people  are  to  be  tied  up  by  them- 
selves ;  they  view  it  as  an  associa- 
tion, which  should  in  no  way  affect 
the  habitual  contact  between  the 
parties  to  it  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  outside.  Of  course,  in  prac- 
tice, everybody  remains  free  to  select 
his  or  her  own  system  of  existence. 
There  are  examples,  and  a  good 
many  too,  of  married  people  who 
stop  at  home,  "  qui  vivent  en  sau- 
vages,"  as  their  neighbours  say  of 
them;  but  they  constitute  the  excep- 
tions— the  rule  is  the  other  way.  The 
facility  of  making  visits,  and  walk- 
ing about  alone,  and  going  to  parties 
without  a  chaperon,  is  proper  to  all 
girls  who  marry,  whatever  be  their 
country  ;  the  French  have  no  mono- 
poly of  it.  It  is  not  therefore  as  an 
act  of  freedom  that  newly-married 
Frenchwomen  go  into  society  ;  they 
do  it  because  they  like  it,  because 
their  husbands  like  it,  because  it  is 
the  habit  of  their  nation.  The  idea 
that  marriage  confers  any  special 
liberty  on  Frenchwomen  is  most 
erroneous ;  they  have  neither  more 
nor  less  of  it  than  women  possess 
elsewhere;  it  is,  however,  compre- 
hensible that  the  contrast  between 
that  degree  of  liberty  and  the  ex- 
treme reserve  in  which  the  girls  are 
kept  (which  we  perhaps  should  do 
well  to  imitate)  should  have  pro- 
voked amongst  us  the  false  impres- 
sion that  a  French  wife  acquires  a 
greater  emancipation  than  other 
European  wives  enjoy.  She  re- 
mains bound  by  the  universal  laws 
which  regulate  the  conduct  and  the 
attitude  of  women  ;  she  obtains  no 
peculiar  rights ;  she  shakes  off  no 
chains  ;  she  does  but  gain  the  posi- 
tion and  the  power  which  enable 
her  to  discharge  the  new  duties 
which  devolve  upon  her.  Fore- 
most amongst  those  duties  is  the 
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obligation  to  maintain  her  social 
place.  She  likes  the  obligation ;  it 
costs  her  no  effort  to  discharge  it ; 
and,  in  most  cases,  she  would  annoy 
and  disappoint  her  husband  if  she 
neglected  it.  So  they  go  about  to- 
gether and  amuse  themselves,  as  a 
right  and  proper  thing  to  do ;  it  is 
one  of  the  objects  for  which  they 
married. 

In  limits  such  as  these  it  can 
scarcely  be  alleged  that  the  habit 
of  social  intercourse,  highly  devel- 
oped though  it  be  in  France,  con- 
stitutes a  danger  for  home  peace. 
There  are  crowds  of  married  people 
there  who  never  stop  at  home, 
whose  life  is  almost  exclusively 
passed  with  others  :  but  if  they  all 
like  it,  there  is  no  harm  in  that ;  it 
is  only  when  one  side  is  discontented 
with  the  practice,  while  the  other 
wilfully  continues  it,  that  it  grows 
into  an  obstacle.  This  case  exists,  of 
course,  but  it  is  rare  :  most  French 
men  and  women  like  society  too 
much  for  either  of  them  to  shrink 
away  from  it. 

This  constant  contact  with  other 
people  has,  however,  the  inconve- 
nience of  provoking  vanities  and 
envies,  and  consequently  of  leading 
women  to  expense.  There  lies,  per- 
haps, the  only  serious  objection  to 
it  which  can  be  urged  as  regards  its 
influence  on  married  life.  It  cannot 
be  seriously  said,  by  any  one  who 
knows  the  French,  that  it  at  all 
affects  their  regular  attention  to 
their  home  duties,  especially  towards 
their  children,  who  are  thought  of 
and  cared  for  before  all  else ;  but 
it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  it 
tempts  the  women  on  to  dress,  and 
to  the  other  rivalries  which  drawing- 
rooms  provoke.  But  most  French 
husbands  rather  like  their  wives  to 
shine,  and  look  on  complacently  at 
the  effect  which  they  produce,  and 
at  the  triumphs  which  they  achieve. 
The  association  between  them  is 
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generally  intimate  enough  for  each 
of  them  to  find  satisfaction  in  the 
other's  glories,  even  if  they  take 
only  the  tiny  form  of  a  successful 
gown.  So,  if  they  can  afford  it, 
the  additional  outlay  which  is 
induced  by  much  going  out,  does 
not  become  a  source  of  difficulty 
between  them.  Whether  it  does 
them  any  good,  whether  it  aids 
them  to  really  love  each  other  better, 
whether  it  elevates  their  views,  may 
certainly  be  doubted;  but  as  it 
amuses  and  contents  them — as  it 
gives  them  a  common  object  in  life, 
such  as  it  is — we  may  admit  that, 
with  their  ideas,  they  are  right 
to  hold  to  it. 

Even  in  the  trading  classes  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  this  seeking  for 
society,  in  a  small  way.  There, 
however,  the  wife  usually  assumes 
a  position  of  a  pecular  kind.  She 
does  not  visit  so  much  with  her 
husband  at  night,  but  she  is  his 
companion  throughout  the  day, 
wherever  the  nature  of  his  occupa- 
tion makes  it  possible  that  she  should 
remain  with  him ;  she  participates 
in  his  life,  she  shares  his  cares,  she 
helps  him  in  his  work.  At  the  top 
of  the  scale,  the  French  wife  is  a 
woman  of  the  world  ;  at  the  bottom 
of  it  she  is  a  drudge,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  lands;  but  in  the  lower 
middle  strata  she  takes  a  special 
place  by  her  husband's  side, — so 
sympathetic,  so  cordially  real,  that 
to  many  of  us  she  presents  a  high 
realisation  of  the  idea  of  what  a 
wife  should  be.  It  is  only  in 
the  central  ranks  of  population 
that  we  find  fair  average  national 
examples ;  above  and  below  those 
ranks,  both  wealth  and  poverty 
come  into  play,  and  introduce  con- 
ditions of  existence  which  diminish 
the  teaching  value  of  the  classes 
which  they  influence.  But  in  the 
bourgeoisie,  which  constitutes  in  its 
various  degrees  so  large  an  element 
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of  the  French  nation,  we  find  the 
unadulterated  type  of  France.  It  is 
there  that  we  should  look  for  the 
speaking  signs  of  a  general  state; 
and  if  these  signs  are  cheering,  if  they 
indicate  success,  if  they  testify  that 
satisfactory  ends  are  reached,  we  may 
surely  conclude  that  good  causes  are 
at  work  ;  and  we  may,  consequently 
and  fairly,  arrive  at  the  opinion  that, 
whatever  be  its  faults,  the  system  is 
not  all  bad,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  renders  possible  a  form  of  home 
unity  which  is  peculiar  to  the  race. 
It  is  not  by  mereccomparison  with 
the  results  obtained  elsewhere  that 
we  can  safely  judge  this  question. 
Each  people  has  its  own  special 
needs,  its  own  special  means  of  sat- 
isfying them.  A  great  many  of  us 
are  disposed  to  positively  deny  that 
the  thorough  oneness  of  existence, 
which  is  so  distinctive  a  character- 
istic of  married  life  in  the  French 
middle  and  trading  classes,  is,  in  re- 
ality, a  merit.  The  subject  has  been 
many  times  discussed  from  the  Eng- 
lish point  of  view,  and  it  has  been 
generally  alleged  that  the  absorption 
of  women  into  the  hourly  details  of 
their  husbands'  lives  involves  more 
disadvantages  than  advantages.  It 
has  been  argued  frequently  that  it 
leaves  no  time  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  specially  devolve 
on  women ;  that  it  diverts  their 
thoughts  to  subjects  which  are  for- 
eign to  their  natures;  that  it  leads 
them  to  neglect  their  children.  But 
are  these  objections  founded?  Are 
they  not  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  a 
product  of  the  widely  different  hab- 
its under  which  we  live  1  And,  even 
if  they  are  based  on  fact,  do  they  ex- 
press a  just  and  serious  criticism  of 
conditions  of  home  life,  which,  from 
the  widely  opposite  practices  in 
which  we  grow  up,  we  are  unable 
to  appreciate  with  fairness  ?  Surely 
it  may  be  urged  that  every  act 
which  fortifies  the  tie  between  man 
and  wife  is  not  only  respectable  in 


theory  but  desirable  in  practice. 
Surely  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
relative  values  of  the  different  ser- 
vices which  a  wife  can  render,  of 
the  different  joys  which  she  can 
provoke,  can  be  more  surely  reached 
by  the  husband  himself  than  by 
distant  lookers  -  on,  who,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  bring  all  their 
own  prejudices  into  the  discussion. 
If,  then,  we  find,  as  we  distinctly 
do,  that  the  French  themselves  pro- 
claim the  merit  of  the  adjunction  of 
the  wife  to  her  husband's  labours  ; 
if  we  see  that  the  association  which 
is  entailed  by  marriage  is  regarded 
by  them  as  applicable  not  only  to 
sentimental  ends,  but  to  the  practi- 
cal details  of  life  as  well ;  if  wo- 
men, as  a  consequence  of  this  view, 
sit  by  the  side  of  men  in  offices  and 
shops,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
work  through  the  day  alone, — we 
ought,  injustice,  to  acknowledge  not 
only  that  the  persons  directly  in- 
terested must  be  better  able  to  de- 
cide than  we  are,  but,  furthermore, 
that  such  constant  presence,  such 
constant  sympathy  of  object  and  of 
thought,  must  tend  to  strengthen 
the  bond  between  them,  and  must 
augment  their  friendship.  On  this 
point,  therefore,  we  may  admit  that 
the  French  habit  is  a  wise  one. 

As  regards  intellectual  progress, 
marriage  ordinarily  leads  the  French 
to  nothing.  The  notion  that  wife 
and  husband  may  usefully  help  each 
other  on  such  a  road  seems  not  to 
enter  their  heads,  unless,  in  special 
cases,  where  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  or  its  distribution  to 
others,  constitutes  the  occupation 
of  life.  When  once  they  have  left 
off  schooling,  the  French  cease  to 
study;  they  continue  what  they 
call  their  "  education,"  but  they 
give  up  "  instruction."  The  two 
words  are  here  employed  in  the 
sense  which  is  peculiar  to  France — 
the  former  meaning  moral  and  social 
teaching  only,  the  latter  implying 
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solely  book-learning  in  its  various 
forms.  They  continue  to  improve 
themselves  as  men  and  women,  as 
towards  their  soul  (when  they  think 
they  have  one)  or  towards  the  world 
at  large ;  but  they  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  add  to  what  they  learned 
in  youth.  These  descriptions  are 
of  course  general,  not  universal ;  but 
their  application  is  so  usual  that  they 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  any  spe- 
cial reservations.  With  such  views 
and  practices,  it  is  natural  enough 
that  marriage  should  introduce  no 
new  ideas  of  action.  A  husband  may 
push  his  wife  towards  art,  though 
that  depends  on  his  or  her  proclivi- 
ties ;  but  scarcely  ever  will  he  think 
of  leading  her  to  read,  or  of  commu- 
nicating to  her  what  he  may  know 
himself.  In  quantities  of  drawing- 
rooms  in  France  an  open  book  is 
never  seen ;  in  some  of  them  even 
newspapers  are  exceptional  objects. 
This  does  not  refer  to  the  higher 
classes,  where,  frequently,  there  does 
exist  some  desire  for  new  facts ; 
but  the  want  of  books  on  the  tables 
of  the  bourgeoisie  creates  a  cheerless 
blank  which  no  profusion  of  plants 
or  flowers  can  fill  up.  Sometimes 
one  observes  two  or  three  stately 
volumes  in  red  morocco,  which  evi- 
dently are  never  looked  at,  and 
probably  have  never  been  read ; 
all  they  do  is  to  confirm  the  thought 
that  their  proprietors  look  to  other 
people,  and  not  to  print,  for  fresh 
impressions.  But  conversation, 
whatever  be  its  merit,  whatever  be 
the  clever  uses  made  of  it,  does  not 
replace  reading  as  a  developer  of 
knowledge ;  all  it  does  is  to  enable 
us  to  use  knowledge  if  we  have  it. 
In  this  direction  French  married 
life  is  far  inferior  to  our  own.  Our 
women  read ;  our  men  generally  feel 
some  sort  of  interest  in  what  their 
wives  are  learning;  and  without  pre- 
tending that  marriage  is,  with  us, 
an  aid  to  study,  it  is  so  certainly 
when  we  compare  it  to  what  occurs 


in  France.  Music,  on  the  contrary, 
is  more  general  in  French  houses 
than  in  ours;  art  is  more  keenly 
felt  and  more  naturally  utilised. 
There  marriage  serves  an  end,  for  it 
is  particularly  after  marriage  that 
Frenchwomen  attain  the  skill  which 
distinguishes  them  in  all  the  forms  of 
indoor  adornment,  wliich  means  the 
daily  application  of  the  home  shapes 
of  art.  To  this  the  husbands  con- 
tribute a  good  deal  ;  in  this  they 
help  their  wives.  But,  whatever 
be  the  value  of  such  action,  what- 
ever be  the  additional  attraction 
bestowed  on  home  by  this  common 
effort  to  add  charm  to  it,  the  absence 
of  the  higher  tendencies  of  intelli- 
gence implies  an  inferiority  of  ob- 
ject which  is  one  of  the  weak  points 
of  the  entire  system.  The  senti- 
ments find  full  satisfaction  in  most 
French  marriages — the  affections  are 
contented  —  family  duties  are  at- 
tentively and  even  eagerly  perform- 
ed— home  is  decorated,  so  far  as  the 
purse  allows,  with  the  wise  ambi- 
tion of  rendering  it  more  seductive; 
but  there  is  little  culture  of  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  pleasures  which 
that  culture  is  capable  of  producing 
in  marriage  are  relatively  unknown. 
Even  in  the  country  reading  does 
not  assume  an  important  place 
amongst  the  occupations  of  the  day : 
there  is  more  of  it  than  in  the  towns, 
but  not  enough  to  justify  the  state- 
ment that  it  constitutes  an  element 
of  life.  As  there  is  less  society  in 
the  chateau  and  the  village  than  in 
the  centres  of  population,  wives 
have  to  look  for  something  else  than 
gossip  to  enable  them  to  pass  their 
hours.  Home  cares  absorb  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  their  time — visits 
to  the  sick  and  poor,  which  few 
women  of  the  better  sort  neglect, 
contribute  to  employ  it ;  but  read- 
ing seldom  becomes  a  constant  ob- 
ject, even  when  it  rains.  The 
'  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  or  the 
'  Correspondant/  according  to  the 
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opinions  of  the  house,  and  transla- 
tions of  a  few  English  novels,  con- 
stitute the  habitual  limit  of  female 
study.  With  all  their  inventive- 
ness, the  French  have  not  discovered 
that  reading  is  not  only  the  most 
natural,  but  also  the  most  useful  of 
home  occupations;  so,  as  a  rule, 
their  marriages  do  without  it. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  glance 
at.  What  is  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion on  married  life  in  France, 
and  how  does  marriage  influence  the 
practice  of  religion  ?  The  solution 
of  such  a  question  depends  on  per- 
sonal opinion  in  every  case,  but  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  impossible  to  give  a 
proximately  correct  reply  to  it  as  a 
whole.  All  French  children  begin 
by  faith  ;  many  of  the  girls  preserve 
it,  most  of  the  boys  abandon  it,  in 
varying  degrees  on  both  sides.  The 
result  is,  that  when  a  man  and  a 
woman  come  together  in  marriage, 
the  woman  frequently  believes,  the 
man  habitually  docs  not.  They 
therefore  pretty  often  start  in  life 
with  a  tolerably 'complete  divergence 
on  a  grave  subject,  which,  if  they 
thought  alike  upon  it,  would  serve, 
on  the  contrary,  to  create  a  further  tie 
between  them.  But  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  that  this  di- 
vergence exercises  but  small  effect  on 
the  sentiments  of  wife  and  husband 
towards  each  other,  and  even  that 
the  divergence  itself  is  often  more 
apparent  than  real.  If  we  apply  to 
the  better  sort  of  women  for  infor- 
mation, we  are  generally  informed 
that  their  husbands  leave  them 
alone,  do  not  interfere  with  their 
discharge  of  their  religious  duties, 
and  even,  in  certain  cases,  accom- 
pany them  to  church  as  a  matter 
of  propriety.  In  the  educated 
classes  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  men 
who  are  actively  hostile  to  religion. 
Many  of  them  say  that  they  regard 
it  as  a  worn-out  means  of  civilisa- 
tion, as  an  unnecessary  complica- 
tion, as  a  bar  to  progress ;  but,  what- 


ever they  may  say  in  words,  scarcely 
any  of  them  go  beyond  passive  in- 
difference in  acts.  No  simpler  or 
more  conclusive  proof  of  this  can 
be  adduced  than  the  fact  that  one 
hardly  ever  sees  a  father,  whatever 
be  the  intensity  of  his  views,  pre- 
vent his  son  from  making  his 
first  communion.  Full  of  incredu- 
lity as  the  majority  of  them  are, 
the  upper  French  feel,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  a  sort  of  vague  respect 
for  what  they  believed  as  boys. 
However  complete  be  their  loss  of 
faith,  they  unconsciously  retain,  in 
most  cases,  a  sentiment  of  hesitating 
deference  for  religion  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  them  to  take  up  a 
strong  attitude  about  it  towards 
their  wives.  The  result  is,  that  the 
distance  between  their  respective 
views,  however  considerable  it  be, 
is  not  unfrequently  bridged  over 
by  mutual  forbearances  and  conces- 
sions; so  that,  really,  no  practical 
dissentiment  arises,  and  no  home 
difficulty  results  from  the  want  of 
community  of  faith.  This  sort  of 
negative  contentment  is,  however, 
possible  only  in  cases  where  no 
passion  is  displayed  on  either  side 
upon  the  subject ;  when  husbands 
and  wives  are  eager  in  the  matter, 
when  they  set  actively  to  work  to 
convert  each  other,  then  they  gene- 
rally end  in  worry.  But  if  they  are 
patient,  and  wait  for  the  effect  of 
all  the  influences  which  the  con- 
stant contact  of  married  life  places 
at  their  disposal,  then,  not  unfre- 
quently, they  do  end  by  conversion 
— that  is,  the  conversion  of  the 
husband;  for,  though  there  are- 
quantities  of  men  who  are  led  by 
their  wives  to  faith,  there  is  hardly 
a  woman  to  be  found  who  has-- 
been led  by  her  husband  to  infi- 
delity. 

These  considerations  apply  main- 
ly to  the  upper  classes.  The 
case  presents  a  different  aspect  if 
we  examine  it  in  the  strata  whera 
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socialism  is  at  work.  There  the 
desire  to  root  out  all  religion  is  re- 
solute and  active;  there  we  find 
that  many  husbands  use  the  power 
which  marriage  gives  them  to  de- 
stroy faith  in  their  wives ;  the  ex- 
ceptions are,  however,  numerous, 
even  in  the  towns.  It  is  naturally 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  reli- 
able figures  011  such  a  subject ;  but 
it  seems  to  result  from  private  ob- 
servations made  by  the  clergy,  and 
extending  over  many  years,  that 
about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  France  goes  to  Commu- 
nion at  Easter,  which  is  the  test 
of  Catholic  practice.  It  seems, 
furthermore,  that,  on  that  occasion, 
the  women  are  about  eight  times 
as  numerous  as  the  men.  So  that, 
uniting  these  two  calculations,  and 
allowing  for  the  number  of  young 
children  whose  age  excludes  them 
from  participation  in  the  act,  it 
would  appear  as  if  about  one-quar- 
ter of  the  women  and  about  one 
twenty-fifth  of  the  men  discharge 
this  obligatory  religious  duty.  But 
it  must  be  repeated  that  these 
averages  apply  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole;  the  proportions  are  of  course 
much  higher  amongst  the  educated, 
and  lower  still  amongst  the  working 
classes.  These  figures  show  (even  if 
they  be  only  approximately  correct) 
how  limited  is  the  influence  which 
the  practice  of  religion  is  exercising 
on  married  life  in  France;  and  as  the 
averages  are  certainly  not  improv- 
ing, it  may  be  inferred  from  them 
that  marriage  is  not  now  aiding  the 
progress  of  religion.  The  French 
are  growing  out  of  faith,  as  out  of 
the  other  convictions  which  they 
formerly  possessed  ;  and  even  mar- 
riage, with  all  its  subtle  means  of 
action,  does  not  appear  to  be  leading 
them  back  to  it. 

If  from  consideration  of  the 
separate  phases  of  the  subject  we 
turn  back  to  it  as  a  whole  and  re- 
view its  elements  in  their  relation 


to  each  other,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  contradictions  which, 
at  first  sight,  do  not  seem  easy  to 
reconcile,  and  which  might  induce 
us  to  suppose  that  the  question  can 
only  be  safely  judged  in  its  isolated 
elements,  and  not  in  its  entirety. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  conflict- 
ing nature  of  the  evidence,  notwith- 
standing the  hostility  of  the  main 
facts  between  themselves,  it  ought 
not  to  be  impossible  to  disentangle 
the  opposing  details  from  each  other, 
and  to  reach  a  general  impression. 

We  find  that  marriages  in  France 
are  surrounded  by  peculiar  obstacles, 
both  personal  and  legal;  that  in- 
dividual predilections  form  but  a 
small  element  in  their  origin ;  that 
antecedent  attachments  are  not  con- 
sidered indispensable  ;  that  the  pre- 
cept "  increase  and  multiply "  is  not 
admitted  as  a  binding  law.  So  far 
the  system  looks  unhealthy,  accord- 
ing to  our  appreciation  of  what 
marriage  should  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  that  the  French  marry 
rather  more  than  we  do  ;  that,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  the 
love  which  did  not  exist  beforehand 
grows  up  afterwards ;  that  there  is 
little  material  misery  resulting  from 
imprudent  marrying;  that  separa- 
tions are  rare  and  divorce  impossible ; 
that  French  homes,  in  almost  every 
rank,  are  generally  attractive  models 
of  gentleness  and  kindness;  that, 
in  certain  cases,  the  pursuit  of  mu- 
tual happiness  is  based  on  theories 
and  practices  in  which  the  highest 
forms  of  skill  are  successfully  em- 
ployed; that  children,  few  though 
they  be,  are  fondly  cherished  ;  that 
the  association  between  man  and 
wife  assumes,  in  the  lower  middle 
classes,  an  intensity  of  partnership 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
parallel  elsewhere ;  that  religion,  if 
it  does  no  good  to  marriage,  can- 
not be  said  to  really  suffer  harm 
from  it. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the 
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real  bearings  on  each  other  of  these 
two  different  categories  of  facts, 
we  may  remain  convinced  that 
French  parents  interfere  too  much 
in  the  marrying  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  ;  we  may  reject  as  insuffi- 
cient and  illusory,  from  our  point  of 
view,  the  arguments  which  they  in- 
voke in  favour  of  that  intervention  • 
we  may  point  with  unanswerable 
logic  to  the  relatively  childless  fire- 
sides of  France  as  evidence  that, 
whatever  be  their  love  for  children, 
the  French  shrink  purposely  from 
having  them; — but,  with  all  this 
before  us,  we  are  obliged  to  own 
that  they  do  extract  large  results 
from  matrimony.  The  love  of 
home,  which  we  observe  so  univer- 
sally amongst  them,  is,  in  itself,  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  attraction 
between  man  and  wife;  and  at- 
traction implies  sympathy.  This 
symptom  should  suffice  alone  to  re- 
move all  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  affection  which  unites 
most  French  families.  But  if  affec- 
tion is  a  consequence  of  marriage, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  system 
on  which  marriages  are  based  can- 
not be  a  very  bad  one  for  those 
who  use  it.  A  somewhat  similar 
argument  may  be  employed  with 
reference  to  the  children  ;  the 
moral  wrong  of  avoiding  them  can- 


not be  explained  away ;  but,  when, 
they  do  come,  they  are  tenderly- 
cherished,  and  aid  in  strengthening 
the  bond  between  their  parents.  Ifr 
then,  as  is  incontestably  the  case,, 
the  great  majority  of  French  mar- 
ried people  love  each  other  and  their 
offspring,  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  deduced  therefrom  that  the  dif- 
ficulties and  contradictions  which/ 
seem  at  first  sight  to  result  from 
the  opposing  elements  of  the  posi- 
tion, do  not  bring  about  the  effects 
which,  with  our  ideas,  we  should, 
expect  them  to  produce. 

Questions  such  as  these  depend 
a  good  deal  on  temperament.  The 
French  are  not  organised  as  we  are  'r 
they  differ  from  us  in  the  composi- 
tion of  their  character  and  their  ten- 
dencies to  a  degree  which  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  realise  without  close 
comparison.  The  same  beginnings 
do  not  necessarily  result  in  the  same 
ends  in  England  and  in  France.  As 
was  observed  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  it  is  fair  to  judge  a 
system  by  its  fruits  ;  and  if  we  ap- 
ply that  principle  to  French  mar- 
riages, we  ought  to  own  that  a  sys- 
tem which  leads  to  so  much  fondness, 
to  so  much  happiness,  to  such  true 
home  life,  cannot  be  fundamentally 
wrong,  whatever  certain  of  its  de- 
tails may  incline  us  to  suppose. 
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GUIPUZCOA,  one  of  the  three  Basque 
provinces — and  the  most  picturesque 
of  them — consists,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  valleys,  such  as  those  of 
Aspeitia,  Eeal  de  Leniz,  Lagaspia, 
the  vega  or  rich  plain  lying  be- 
tween Lescano  and  Beasain,  of  hills 
covered  with  orchards,  and  of  off- 
shoots of  the  great  Pyrenean .  chain. 
On  the  slope  of  one  of  these,  called 
Mount  Hernio,  about  half  a  league 
from  Tolosa,  the  old  capital  of  the 
province,  and  close  to  the  shaded 
spot  where  the  Oria  receives  the 
waters  of  its  little  tributary,  the 
Berastegui,  stands  Hernialde,  which, 
though  its  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed 360  souls,  claims  to  rank  as  a 
villa,  taking  precedence  of  the  lugar, 
and  coming  immediately  after  the 
ciudad  or  city.  With  pardonable 
vanity,  it  moreover  displays  on  its 
shield  the  device,  "Noble  y  leal 
A7  ilia,"  which  in  truth  is  hardly  a 
distinction,  as  there  are  few  towns 
in  the  Peninsula  that  do  not  bear 
the  same  designation.  The  ground 
slopes  down  to  the  Oria,  with  which 
the  streamlet  just  mentioned  mingles 
its  waters,  and  is  usually  clothed 
with  soft  and  tender  verdure,  or 
planted  over  with  fruit-trees  and 
with  Indian  corn,  which  constitute 
the  chief  agricultural  produce  of  the 
province.  The  village  church  is  of 
the  simplest  architecture,  and  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  requirements  of  the 
population,  many  of  whom,  on  the 
great  festivals,  resort  to  the  more 
sumptuous  structure  of  Tolosa,  re- 
markable for  the  colossal  statue  of 
its  patron,  St  John. 

One  morning,  in  the  month  of 
June  1870,  the  parish  priest,  a  young 
man  of  eight-and-twenty,  was  cele- 
brating mass  at  the  usual  hour. 
The  attendants  were  few,  for  it  was 
not  Sunday  nor  a  holiday  of  obliga- 
tion, and  the  majority  of  the  par- 


ishioners were  employed  in  the  field. 
The  ceremony  was  more  than  half 
over  when  a  party  of  soldiers,  led 
by  an  officer,  entered  the  building 
with  fixed  bayonets,  advanced  to 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  there 
took  their  stand.  When  the  mass 
was  said  and  the  priest  about  to 
retire,  the  officer  announced  in  a 
loud  voice  that  he  was  his  prisoner, 
and  ordered  him  "  in  the  name  of 
the  law "  to  follow  him  there  and 
then.  The  priest,  thus  rudely  in- 
terrupted, manifested  no  surprise  or 
irritation;  he  merely  requested  to 
be  allowed  time  to  lay  aside  his 
vestments.  The  party  followed  him 
to  the  sacristy,  where  he  disrobed. 
"Am  I  really  to  consider  myself 
your  prisoner  ?  "  he  asked,  looking 
fixedly,  but  with  no  indication  of 
alarm,  at  the  officer ;  "  and  if  so, 
may  I  ask  what  offence  I  am  charged 
with  1  It  must,  indeed,  be  serious, 
to  justify  your  intrusion  into  this 
place,  and  to  arrest  a  minister  of  reli- 
gion at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  in 
the  act  of  performing  his  sacred 
functions.  Of  course  I  must  submit 
— but,  once  more,  what  is  my  of- 
fence 1 "  "  Of  that  you  shall  hear," 
said  the  officer,  "in  the  proper  place, 
and  from  competent  authority ;  my 
duty  is  simply  to  execute  the  orders 
of  my  superiors,  before  whom  you 
will  soon  appear,  and  who  will, 
doubtless,  give  all  the  explanation 
you  desire."  "Very  good,  sir,"  said 
the  priest,  in  a  gentle  and  resigned 
tone ;  "  but  I  have  not  yet  broken 
my  fast.  It  wants  but  half  an  hour 
to  noon.  I  have  been  up  since  day- 
break, and  on  foot,  attending  to  the 
wants  of  my  people;  and  I  presume, 
and  hope,  that  your  orders  do  not 
compel  you  to  take  me  to  prison 
half  famished.  My  house  is  but  a 
few  steps  off,  and  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied if  you  give  me  a  few  minutes 
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to  swallow  a  cup  of  chocolate." 
"  Certainly,"  answered  the  officer,  a 
young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
and  of  courteous  manner.  The  guard 
followed  him,  and  drew  up  at  the 
door.  "I  shall  detain  you  but  a 
very  short  time.  You  will  do  me  a 
favour  -by  coming  up -stairs  to  my 
room,  and  share  my  refreshments." 
"  Many  thanks ;  but  we  remain 
here."  The  priest  appeared  so  quiet 
in  tone  and  manner,  so  utterly  un- 
conscious of  having  done  anything 
to  merit  harsh  treatment,  that  the  of- 
ficer, and  probably  his  men,  thought 
that,  towards  a  person  so  inoifensive 
and  so  zealous,  it  was  an  act  of  wan- 
ton tyranny.  This  favourable  opin- 
ion was  strengthened  when  a  young 
man,  the  sacristan  of  the  parish, 
brought  out  on  a  small  tray  six  or 
seven  cups  of  thick  chocolate,  with 
the  indispensable  glasses  of  spark- 
ling cold  water,  azucarillas,  and 
cigarettes.  Twenty  minutes,  half 
an  hour  soon  passed  by;  three-quar- 
ters;— and  the  officer  was  growing 
impatient.  He  was  about  to  sum- 
mon his  prisoner  to  descend,  and 
had  mounted  a  few  steps,  when 
he  was  met  by  a  peasant  on  the 
staircase,  bearing  on  his  head  a  large 
basket  of  apples  and  maize-stalks, 
who  stepped  aside  respectfully  to 
make  way  for  him.  Ten  minutes 
more  elapsed,  and  the  officer  called 
out  to  the  priest  to  come  down. 
There  was  no  answer.  He  called 
still  louder;  still  no  answer.  He 
made  a  sign  to  two  of  his  men 'to 
follow.  They  ascended  the  creak- 
ing staircase,  and  entered  the  little 
room  where  the  prisoner  was  sup- 
posed to  be  taking  his  repast.  On  a 
small  round  table  there  was  indeed  a 
cup  of  chocolate,  flanked  by  a  bit  of 
dry  toast  and  a  glass  of  water,  but 
no  one  was  there.  The  officer  darted 
into  the  next  room ; — it  was  empty. 
He  searched  every  hole  and  corner 
of  the  house — which  was  a  small 
•but  in  vain.  The  windows 


one 


were  shut,  and  there  was  no  sign  on 


the  balcony  of  any  person  passing 
that  way.  The  officer  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  peasant  with 
the  fruit-basket,  who  had  made  way 
for  him  on  the  staircase,  and  the 
priest,  were  one  and  the  same.  The 
peasant  was  he  whose  name  is  now 
so  well  known  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
among  the  foremost  and  most  daring 
of  the  Carlist  chiefs,  MANUEL  SANTA. 
CRUZ,  Cure  of  Hernialde. 

Santa  Cruz  was  born  in  1842  in 
Elduayen,  a  village  of  Guipuzcoa 
not  much  more  populous  than  that 
of  which  he  was  parish  priest. 
It  is  four  miles  from  Tolosa,  and 
half  that  distance  from  the  Navar- 
rese  border.  Like  Gil  Bias,  he  was 
indebted  to  his  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic, 
for  the  rudiments  of  Latin ;  and  as 
he  evinced  a  vocation  for  the  Church, 
he  was  placed  in  a  seminary  at 
Bergara,  and,  by  the  generosity  of 
the  same  relation,  was  enabled  to 
complete  his  studies.  He  received 
orders  at  the  usual  canonical  age. 
He  said  his  first  mass  in  1866,  and 
two  years  afterwards  was  appointed 
Cure"  of  the  parish  of  Hernialde.  By 
those  who  knew  him  while  a  stu- 
dent, he  is  said  to  have  been  quiet 
and  unassuming,  of  blameless  life, 
and  even  austere  in  morals,  —  a 
fanatic,  if  you  will,  in  what  ,he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  religion 
and  the  cause  of  legitimacy,  but 
sincere  and  disinterested.  Next  in 
love  for  the  Prince  whom  he  regards 
as  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  is  his  admiration  of  Zuma- 
lacarreguy,  the  famous  champion 
of  the  Carlists  in  the  former  war, 
and  who,  like  himself,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Guipuzcoa.  The  compan- 
ions of  his  school-days  tell  how 
he  used  to  pore  over  the  story  of 
the  combats  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
man  whom  he  looked  on  as  a  hero ; 
and  how  his  pale  features  flushed 
and  his  eyes  glowed  when  he  read 
of  "Judas,"  as  he  called  Maroto, 
betraying  the  king  to  whom  he 
had  sworn  fidelity,  and  the  army 
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who  implicitly  trusted  him,  in 
Bergara,  But  in  all  probability, 
were  it  not  for  the  events  which 
followed  the  downfall  of  Isabella 
II.,  Santa  Cruz  would  have  lived 
and  died  the  pastor  of  his  village, 
devoting  himself  to  study  and  the 
performance  of  his  priestly  duties. 

In  the  early  part  of  1870  he  was 
informed  that  a  rising  was  imminent 
in  the  north-west,  in  favour  of  the 
grandson  of  the  Don  Carlos  about 
whom  he  had  read  so  much  in  the 
history  of  the  seven  years'  war.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  there 
was  anything  irregular  in  an  ec- 
clesiastic taking  active  part  with 
arms  in  the  field,  in  defence 
of  religion,  and  of  legitimate 
monarchy  against  the  enemies  of 
both.  '  He  was  conversant  with  the 
history  of  the  priests  and  monks, 
and  even  nuns,  who  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  people 
against  the  French  invaders  in  the 
war  of  independence,  and  who  led 
the  guerillas  against  the  foreign 
traitors  and  rebels  who  had  mur- 
dered their  king  ; — of  the  friars  of 
Saragossa,  whose  memory  is  pre- 
served in  poetry  and  painting,  who 
braved  the  terrors  of  the  battle- 
field, and,  indifferent  to  danger  and 
to  death,  with  the  crucifix  in  their 
hand,  pointed  the  cannon  against 
the  enemies  of  mankind.  There 
was,  too,  the  famous  Cure*  Merino, 
who,  after  figuring  in  that  war  of 
giants,  reappeared,  after  years  of 
retirement,  at  the  head  of  his  free 
companions,  and  long  roamed  over 
the  plains  of  Old  Castile.  Zuma- 
lacarreguy  himself  had  renounced 
the  clerical  profession,  for  which  he 
was  originally  intended,  to  combat 
the  French,  as  he  many  years  after 
•combated  for  the  legitimate  king; 
and,  more  than  all,  was  not  the 
Bishop  of  Leon  foremost  among  the 
most  daring  partisans  of  Charles 
F.I 

I  have  observed  that,  but  for  the 
military  insurrection  of  1868,— an 


insurrection  plotted  and  carried  out 
by  men  noted  for  the  blackest  in- 
gratitude that  our  times  have  wit- 
nessed, some  of  whom  retributive 
justice  has  already  overtaken, — the 
name  of  the  priest  of  Hernialde 
would  not  have  been  known  beyond 
the  precincts  of  his  native  province. 
In  1870  a  first  attempt  was  made  in 
favour  of  Don  Carlos,  and  failed, 
owing,  according  to  his  friends,  to 
the  treachery  of  one  or  two  of  the 
chiefs,  but  also,  doubtless,  to  the 
imperfect  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  scanty  armament. 
There  were  men  enough,  at  all 
events,  for  an  opening — probably 
6000 — but  arms  and  ammunition 
were  wanting  ;  and  when  the  com- 
bat of  Orosquieta  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  insurgents,  there  were 
2000  more  ready  to  take  part  in  it, 
but  they  had  not  a  single  musket 
among  them.  It  had  been  settled 
after  long  deliberation  in  Paris  (Rue 
Chauveau-Lagarde)  and  in  Geneva, 
that  the  proclamation  of  Don  Carlos 
as  King  of  Spain  should  be  made 
simultaneously  in  the  four  northern 
provinces,  Navarre,  Guipuzcoa,  Bis- 
cay, and  Alava,  in  each  of  which 
depots  of  arms  were  established.  It 
happened  that  a  couple  of  hundred 
stand  of  muskets,  of  the  old  pattern 
the  greater  part,  were  hid  in  the 
village  of  Hernialde :  one  of  the 
chiefs  informed  his  old  school- 
fellow and  friend,  Santa  Cruz,  of 
the  fact,  and  requested  him  to  watch 
as  diligently  as  possible  over  their 
safe  keeping.  The  spot  where  they 
were  concealed  and  the  person  in 
charge  of  them  were  soon  denounced 
to  the  Alcalde  of  the  village,  the 
informer  being,  as  was  alleged,  the 
young  woman  who  was  not  long 
afterwards  shot  by  the  Cure1.  Orders 
were  given  for  his  immediate  arrest, 
and  a  party  of  soldiers  with  an 
officer  despatched  to  execute  them. 
How  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
them  has  just  been  mentioned. 
For  the  next  twelve  months  and 
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more  Santa  Cruz  wandered  among 
the  mountains,  hiding  by  day  in  a 
peasant's  hut,  travelling  by  night 
knee-deep  in  snow,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  frontier  whenever  he 
had  occasion  to  do  so,  holding  fre- 
quent interviews  with  Carlist  chiefs 
near  Ainhoa,  Sarre,  and  other  vil- 
lages on  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  rousing  the  apathetic,  de- 
ciding the  hesitating,  fanning  the 
flame  of  the  enthusiastic,  collect- 
ing money,  providing  resources,  and 
otherwise  labouring  for  the  triumph 
of  the  cause  with  which  he  was  now 
bound  up,  body  and  soul.  He  was 
denounced  to  the  Madrid  Govern- 
ment as  the  most  active  and  the  most 
dangerous  agent  of  the  Pretender, 
and  one  whose  name  had  even  then 
great  weight  with  the  party. 

Representations  of  the  most 
pressing  kind  were  repeatedly  made 
to  the  French  Government.  It 
was  complained  that  the  Prefect  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees  showed  great 
apathy  in  carrying  out  the  orders 
of  his  superiors  for  the  arrest  of 
these  agents,  which  amounted  to 
connivance.  The  Prefect  and  Sub- 
Prefects  of  the  department  were  re- 
monstrated with,  and  became  more 
vigilant.  The  police  were  sent 
about  in  all  directions  :  but  it  was 
by  x  mere  accident  that  he  was  at 
last  captured,  after  many  hair- 
breadth escapes.  He  had  been  for 
a  few  days  in  Socoa,  a  little  marine 
town  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  near  the 
group  of  rocks  against  which  the 
waves  of  the  Cantabrian  ocean  are 
broken.  He  was  waiting  a  favour- 
able moment  to  visit  the  environs 
of  Bayonne,  where  he  had  appointed 
to  meet  a  personage  of  some  import- 
ance with  whom  he  had  been  in 
communication.  As  he  was  crossing 
the  bridge  of  the  Mvelle  which  con- 
nects the  suburban  village  of  Ciboure 
with  St  Jean  de  Luz,  he  encoun- 
tered two  gendarmes  who  evidently 
did  not  know  him,  and  who  at  first 


seemed  disposed  to  let  him  pass 
without  asking  questions.  They, 
however,  turned  back  the  moment 
he  was  about  to  clear  the  bridge, 
and  called  upon  him  to  produce  his 
"  papers."  "  My  papers  ! "  he  said 
readily ;  "  with  pleasure — here  they 
are,"  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pockets,  one  after  the  other.  Again 
and  again  they  were  searched  and 
turned  inside  out,  but  no  papers 
were  there,  as  Santa  Cruz  of  course 
well  knew.  "With  a  look  of  the 
deepest  vexation,  he  had,  he  said, 
through  forgetfulness,  left  them  be- 
hind at  Ciboure  or  Socoa ;  and  his 
manner  was  so  earnest  that  the 
gendarmes,  though  not  easily  de- 
ceived in  such  matters,  were  thrown 
off  their  guard,  and  had  little  doubt 
that  the  stranger  was  really  in  pos- 
session of  the  necessary  documents, 
and  was  a  bond  fide  traveller.  "While 
they  were  parleying,  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  gendarmes  was  attracted 
to  an  empty  canoe  floating  down 
the  stream,  and  his  comrade  was  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  an  ac- 
quaintance who  happened  to  come 
up  at  the  moment.  Santa  Cruz 
dashed  by  them,  and  began  to  run 
with  the  utmost  speed  towards  St 
Jean  de  Luz.  The  idlers  who  were 
lounging  about  clapped  their  hands 
and  laughed  heartily  on  seeing  a 
Spanish  priest  running  as  if  for  his 
life,  and  followed  hard,  after  a  few  in- 
stants' surprise,  by  two  gendarmes, 
whose  heavy  jack-boots  and  loose  ac- 
coutrements were  not  favourable  for 
this  sort  of  exercise.  The  lower  or- 
ders of  the  French  are  seldom  ready 
or  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  guar- 
dians of  the  peace  in  capturing  an 
offender:  he  continued  to  give 
chase  for  half  an  hour,  amid  the 
cheers  of  men  and  boys;  and 
but  for  the  intervention  of  two 
peasants  who  were  coming  in  an 
opposite  direction  with  a  cart  and 
oxen,  and  who  probably  thought 
that  the  runaway  was  a  thief,  or 
it  may  be  something  worse,  dis- 
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guised  in  clerical  habiliments,  the 
gendarmes  would  have  "been  baffled, 
as  was  the  officer  at  Hernialde.  He 
was  overtaken  and  lodged  that  night 
in  the  guard-house;  the  next  day 
he  was  conducted  to  the  citadel  of 
Bayonne,  and  thence  sent  on  under 
escort  to  Nantes. 

At  Nantes  Santa  Cruz  was  not 
destined  to  remain  long.  Scarcely 
had  Don  Carlos  made  his  second 
appeal  to  the  Spanish  people  in 
1872 — which  was  responded  to  by 
some  thousands  of  partisans,  though 
still  scantily  supplied  with  arms — 
when  Santa  Cruz  once  more  appear- 
ed in  the  mountains.  He  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  when  on  Spanish  soil 
offered  his  services  as  chaplain  to  a 
band  of  about  four  hundred  Gui- 
puzcoans,  commanded  by  one  Re- 
cindo.  The  vicissitudes  during  this 
attempt,  the  disastrous  combats  of 
Onate  and  Maiiaria,  and  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  Orosquieta,  are  of 
too  recent  occurrence  to  be  forgot- 
ten. They  were  followed  by  the  ne- 
gotiations between  Serrano  and  some 
of  the  leading  Carlists  of  Biscay, 
and  the  Convention  of  Amorovieta, 
by  which,  as  was  believed,  the 
cause  of  Don  Carlos  was  ruined 
for  ever.  The  main  body  of  the 
partisans  dispersed  in  all  directions; 
many  of  them  hid  their  arms  in 
places  only  known  to  themselves, 
and  returned  to  their  homes,  sad  and 
sorrowful  enough,  but  by  no  means 
despairing.  Of  the  chiefs,  several 
who  refused  to  submit  made  their 
way  to  France,  and  were  at  once 
removed  to  the  interior ;  others  re- 
mained in  concealment  close  to  the 
frontier,  but  still  on  Spanish  soil ; 
and  as  for  Don  Carlos,  none  except  a 
very  few  of  his  intimates  could  tell 
what  had  become  of  him.  For  some 
time  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had 
died  of  his  wounds,  aggravated  by 
a  fall  from  a  horse.  Others  reported 
that  he  had  left  Spain,  and  that  the 
danger  he  had  gone  through  in  that 
combat  disgusted  him  with  the 


part  of  Pretender;  and,  in  fact, 
that  he  had  resigned  in  favour  of 
his  younger  and  more  energetic 
brother,  Don  Alfonso.  Persons 
who  had  been  or  who  professed  to 
be  devoted  to  his  cause,  seemed  now 
disposed  to  abandon  it,  and  spoke 
in  bitter  terms  of  the  Prince 
whose  pusillanimity  had  ruined  and 
disgraced  it.  There  was,  perhaps, 
great  exaggeration  in  what  was 
said  about  him ;  probably  they 
who  censured  him  most  severely 
after  that  defeat,  did  so  to  justify 
their  own  too  ready  assent  to  the 
Convention  of  Amorovieta ;  and  we 
all  know  how  rarely  people  are  just 
or  tolerant  towards  the  unfortunate. 
The  main  body  of  the  Carlists  of 
Guipuzcoa  was  indeed  driven  from 
its  position  and  broken  up,  but 
parties  of  a  hundred,  or  half  that 
number,  persisted  in  carrying  on  the 
guerilla  in  the  fastnesses  of  Navarre. 
Santa  Cruz  was  one  of  those  who 
escaped  afterthe  defeatof  Orosquieta, 
and  we  soon  find  him  again  in  France. 
In  France  he  remained  but  a  short 
time  ;  for,  knowing  that  the  struggle 
was  still  carried  on  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and, 
as  before,  proffered  his  services  as 
chaplain.  This  time  the  cause  of 
the  Pretender  was  manifestly  gain- 
ing ground ;  the  bands  were  in- 
creasing in  number,  and  spreading 
throughout  Biscay,  and  had  actually 
hemmed  in  a  column  of  troops, 
among  whom  the  disaffection  which 
was  rapidly  dissolving  the  Spanish 
army  had  not  yet  reached,  in  the 
Amescoas.  It  happened  that  in 
one  of  the  forays  Santa  Cruz  was 
cut  off  from  the  party  to  which  he 
was  attached,  and  taken  prison- 
er. On  being  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  commanding  officer 
he  made  no  attempt  at  concealment. 
"  I  am,"  he  said,  "  Santa  Cruz,  Cure 
of  Hernialde.  I  am  in  your  power 
through  my  own  rashness — do  with 
me  as  you  please ;  my  life  is  in  your 
hands."  "  Then,  my  good  friend," 
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answered  the  other,  "  there  is  no- 
thing more  to  be  said  but  to  recom- 
mend you  to  make  your  peace  with 
heaven,  for  in  a  few  hours  you  shall 
be  shot."  "So  be  it :  it  is  a  conso- 
lation to  know  that  I  die  in  a  right- 
eous cause."  His  arms  were  bound 
with  cords,  he  was  thrown  upon 
a  mule,  conducted  under  a  strong 
escort  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
and  locked  up  in  a  room  in  the 
upper  storey  of  a  house,  next  to  a 
loft  where  maize  was  stored,  and 
then  his  bonds  were  loosened.  From 
this  room,  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
capilla  or  chapel,  where  the  con- 
demned criminal  spends  his  last 
night,  he  was  to  be  taken  next 
morning  for  execution.  The  house 
was  ill  guarded,  for  the  detachment, 
tired  arid  worn  out  by  marching 
and  countermarching  in  pursuit  of 
an  enemy  they  could  never  come  up 
with,  had  moreover  to  guard  against 
surprise  in  the  village  church,  and 
could  spare  but  few  men  for  the 
prisoner.  It  was  rumoured,  too, 
that  some  of  the  soldiers  were  not 
over  solicitous  as  to  his  safe  custody. 
It  spread  like  wildfire  through  the 
village  and  the  country  round  that 
the  priest  of  Hernialde  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  already 
in  capilla.  All  the  inhabitants, 
women  as  well  as  men,  were  Car- 
lists,  and  of  course  friends  to  the 
prisoner,  whom  they  had  known 
from  childhood.  He  saw  a  group 
of  them  as  he  was  led  to  his  prison, 
and  threw  out  a  signal  which  they 
well  understood,  and  which  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  guards.  He  entered 
his  room,  and  after  partaking  of 
refreshment — for  it  is  considered  a 
sacred  duty  to  give  a  prisoner  under 
such  circumstances  whatever  he 
may  have  a  fancy  for — he  desired 
to  be  left  alone,  to  prepare  for 
death.  On  inspecting  the  bed  on 
which  he  was  to  sleep  his  last,  he 
saw  it  was  furnished  with  the  usual 
allowance  of  sheets  of  strong  coarse 
linen.  No  time  was  to  be  lost, 
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as  the  officer  of  the  guard  would 
soon  make  his  visit.  He  set  to 
work,  and  made  a  rope  of  the 
sheets,  which  he  cut  into  pro- 
per lengths.  "While  his  guards 
were  eating  their  rations  at  the  door 
below,  Santa  Cruz  quietly  opened 
the  small  window,  the  only  one 
in  the  room,  which  was  at 
the  back,  looking  into  a  garden 
planted  with  fruit-trees,  made  fast 
the  rope  to  an  iron  bar  which  ran 
across  over  the  window-frame,  slid 
down,  and,  when  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  ground,  found  him- 
self in  the  arms  of  his  friends,  who 
had  understood  his  signal,  and  were 
waiting  for  him.  In  half  an  hour  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  made  his  visit, 
and,  to  his  consternation  (at  least 
apparently),  found  that  his  prisoner 
was  gone.  The  open  window  and 
the  improvised  rope  told  which  way 
he  had  passed.  The  officer  sent  out 
as  many  men  as  he  could  spare  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  searching 
every  house  in  the  village — but  in 
vain.  Santa  Cruz's  hiding-place  was 
indeed  not  far  off :  it  was  a  marsh  or 
swamp  covered  over  with  reeds  and 
bulrushes,  and  in  this  he  remained  for 
eight  or  ten  hours,  up  to  the  neck  in 
water.  When  he  saw  that  the  coast 
was  clear  he  emerged  from  this  un- 
pleasant bath,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  hut  of  a  woodcutter,  which  had 
already  been  more  than  once  searched 
by  the  soldiers,  so  that  it  was  pro- 
bable it  would  not  again  be  visited. 
The  woodcutter,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  more  Carlist  than  Don3Carlos 
himself,  gave  him  a  few  dollars. 

The  next  people  heard  of  him  was 
that  he  was  again  across  the  fron- 
tier, living  quietly  in  some  obscure 
village  not  far  from  Cambo,  in  the 
Basque  country.  Those  narrow  es- 
capes from  certain  death,  his  indo- 
mitable courage,  pushed  to  rashness, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  his  plans,  soon 
gave  him  a  certain  celebrity  among 
the  Royalists. 
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The  moment  soon  came  for  him  to 
exercise  a  weighty  influence  among 
the  champions  of  the  cause  which  he 
had  from  conviction  embraced,  and 
to  which  he  was  devoting  his  whole 
energies.  In  spite  of  the  occasional 
dispersion  of  petty  bands  in  divers 
parts,  the  Convention  of  Amorovieta, 
which  in  truth  chiefly  concerned 
Biscay,  the  discouragement  of  many 
friends  of  the  cause,  and  the  equivo- 
cal conduct  of  the  Prince  himself, 
for  whom  they  had  taken  the  field, 
or  more  than  half  ruined  themselves 
and  their  families  by  large  gifts  of 
money — Saballs,  with  the  desperate 
tenacity  characteristic  of  the  Cata- 
lan, would  not  admit,  however 
appearances  might  be,  that  the  cause 
was  hopeless.  It  is  true  that  in 
Biscay  and  a  portion  of  Guipuzcoa 
and  Alava  order  seemed  to  be 
restored;';  but  Saballs  continued 
to  hold  his  ground  against  all 
the  force  the  Madrid  Government 
could  send  against  him.  And  whilst 
the  official  journal  told,  according  to 
its  wont,  lie  after  lie  — that  he  was 
driven  ignominiously,  and  with  great 
loss,  across  the  frontier — that  the 
remnant  of  his  band  and  himself 
were,  on  touching  the  French  soil, 
disarmed,  and  arrested  by  the  French 
authorities,  and  sent  on  as  prisoners 
to  Perpignan — and  that  the  struggle 
was  now  really  at  an  end  in  the 
north-east  as  well  as  in  the  Basque 
provinces,  —  Saballs  was  not  only 
holding  his  own  with  far  inferior 
resources,  but  was  actually  beating, 
one  after  the  other,  the  dunces  who 
dared  to  face  him.  Santa  Cruz,  too, 
never  despaired— indeed,  he  seemed 
not  to  know  what  despair  was.  Even 
in  the  worst  days  he  had  never  fal- 
tered for  an  instant  in  his  belief  of 
final  success,  and  he  now  saw  that 
he  must  rouse  once  more  the  old 
spirit  of  Guipuzcoa.  "Had  I  but 
fifty  men,"  he  wrote  to  his  friends — 
"  but  fifty  resolute  fellows  to  follow 
me,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  cross 
the  frontier,  and  try  the  game  again." 


His  wish  was  satisfied.  He  dis- 
appeared on  the  1st  of  December 
1872  ;  and  while  the  police  agents 
of  the  Spanish  Government  were 
confining  their  vigilance  to  Bayonne 
and  St  Jean  de  Luz,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be,  the  first  news  the  public 
had  of  him  was,  that  he  was  preach- 
ing the  "Holy  War"  in  every  vil- 
lage of  Guipuzcoa,  levying  contri- 
butions, and  stopping  trains  almost 
within  sight  of  San  Sebastian  ;  and 
the  Government  found,  to  their  deep 
mortification,  that  Serrano's  diplo- 
macy had  gone  for  nothing,  and  that 
the  civil  war  had  broken  out  with 
more  vigour  than  ever  in  the  north- 
west. This  last  audacious  act  of 
Santa  Cruz  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
dynasty  of  Savoy.  The  excitement 
was  intense  on  both  sides  ;  the 
Radicals  were  furious,  the  hopes  of 
the  Carlists  stronger  than  ever,  and 
their  enthusiasm  more  ardent.  It 
spread  from  village  to  village,  and 
the  cry  "To  arms  !  to  arms  !"  sent 
out  by  Goiriena  from  Biscay,  and 
by  Olio  from  Navarre,  was  respond- 
ed to  from  the  mountains.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Santa 
Cruz  put  forth  all  his  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  all  his  zeal.  He 
went  from  town  to  town,  from  val- 
ley to  valley,  from  house  to  house, 
exhorting,  encouraging,  remonstrat- 
ing, and  threatening.  He  harangued 
congregations  in  the  old  Basque 
tongue,  so  full  of  imagery,  as  they 
left  the  church  after  mass  :  he  called 
upon  the  young  men  who  could  be 
spared  from  the  labours  of  the  field, 
to  defend,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
"the  cause  of  God,  religion,  their 
king,  and  the  ancient  indepen- 
dence of  their  native  province." 
He  did  more  than  preach.  He  laid 
aside  the  cassock,  and  put  himself  as 
a  chief  at  the  head  of  some  500  men ; 
and  by  him  these  hasty  levies 
were  soon  made  soldiers  well  fitted 
for  the  warfare  in  which  the 
Spaniards  of  the  mountain  excel. 
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JN'ot  half  the  number  were  armed  or 
equipped  when  he  first  mustered 
them.  Before  long  all  had  excel- 
lent muskets,  and  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  ammunition ;  and  the  uni- 
forms of  the  mobilised  nationals  of 
France,  laid  aside  after  the  peace 
with  Germany,  were  bought  up  by 
liis  agents.  The  compact  band  was 
organised,  armed,  and  equipped  out 
of  resources  raised  by  Santa  Cruz 
himself  in  France  and  Spain. 

The  partisans  who  acknowledged 
the  Guipuzcoan  priest  as  their 
leader  go  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Legion — Legion  negra.  It  is  com- 
posed of  vigorous  young  men, 
all  natives  of  the  province,  many  of 
whom  have  rarely  passed  the  night 
in  a  town.  Their  absolute  devotion 
to  their  chief  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  not  one  was  tempted  by 
the  reward  of  50,000  reals  (.£500) 
offered  for  the  capture  of  Santa 
Cruz,  dead  or  alive ;  and  50,000 
reals  are  a  fortune  to  a  Basque 
peasant.  The  most  complete  order 
and  discipline  are  enforced  in  his 
little  army.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  day's  work  is  over,  the  enemy 
distant,  the  hour  for  repose  at 
hand,  and  the  rations  eaten,  at 
a  given  signal  those  rough  men 
assemble  round  their  chief,  once 
more  their  priest,  to  hear  prayers 
read,  in  which  they  all  join.  Their 
prayer  is  for  "  King  Charles  VII. ; 
for  Spain,  now  delivered  over  to  the 
demon  of  anarchy ;  for  those  who 
have  died  in  battle,  and  for  those 
who  may  yet  fall  in  the  cause  of  the 
king."  And  then,  wrapped  up  in 
their  manias,  which  serve  as  cloak 
or  blanket,  they  lay  themselves  down 
to  sleep,  each  with  his  loaded  mus- 
ket by  his  side,  ready  to  start  up 
at  the  slightest  notice;  while  men 
are  stationed  as  sentries  at  regular 
intervals,  to  give  warning  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  Of  the  famous 
Cure  Merino,  it  used  to  be  said  that 
he  slept  as  soundly  on  horseback  as 
in  a  bed  of  down.  Santa  Cruz  has 


acquired  the  power  of  sleeping 
standing,  his  back  to  a  rock,  and 
his  head  and  hands  resting  on  a 
thick  knotted  stick  which  he  seldom 
lays  aside.  But  even  this  he  does  not 
enjoy  until  he  Jias  made  his  rounds, 
visited  his  sentries,  and  sees  that 
everything  is  in  perfect  order  for 
the  night,  and  in  security.  After 
two  or  three  hours'  sleep,  he  is  again 
on  foot,  gives  the  signal,  when  every 
man  starts  up  ready  to  go  whither- 
soever their  chief  orders  with- 
out asking  questions.  He  is  never 
tired,  and  yet  no  one  gets  over 
more  ground  than  he,  or  in  less 
time.  No  one  can  say  exactly 
where  he  is.  He  has  been  known 
to  spend  part  of  a  night  in  a  village 
on  the  extreme  frontier,  and  when 
his  pursuers  reach  it,  knocked  up 
with  fatigue,  they  learn  that  he  is 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  the  interior. 
Every  officer  sent  out  after  him 
comes  back  as  he  went,  after  a  wild- 
goose  chase  for  many  a  league.  He 
seems  to  know  by  instinct  when 
and  where  an  ambuscade  is  laid ; 
and  not  only  does  he  baffle  his 
pursuers,  but  often  turns  their  own 
ambuscade  against  them. 

Before  the  guerilla  warfare  com- 
menced, while  Santa  Cruz  was  lead- 
ing a  quiet  life  in  his  parish  of 
Hernialde,  he  was  of  a  slight  deli- 
cate frame,  and  looked  like  an  in- 
valid. Since  then  he  has  grown 
stout  and  strong :  exercise,  constant 
living  in  the  open  air,  and  ever-re- 
curring danger,  he  seems  to  thrive  on. 
The  abstemiousness  he  had  always 
practised  he  has  never  departed 
from.  In  person  he  is  under  the 
middle  stature  ;  his  features  dark 
and  irregular,  and  rather  common- 
place; but  his  small  black  eyes, 
deep  set,  glow  from  out  thick  eye- 
brows, and  indicate  the  fiery  energy 
that  burns  within.  When  he  took 
the  field  as  a  chief  of  partisans,  he, 
as  has  been  observed,  quite  laid 
aside  the  clerical  costume;  for  the 
long  black  cassock,  the  black  cloak, 
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and  the  enormous  hat  of  the  Spanish 
priest,  would  be  inconvenient  in 
campaigning,  and  dangerous.  He 
assumed  the  dress  worn  by  the 
peasants — the  low  vest  of  strong 
brown  cloth,  the  \  red  sash  round 
the  waist,  the  loose-fitting  breeches 
of  the  mountaineer  of  Navarre, 
reaching  to  the  knee,  the  legs  en- 
veloped in  black  gaiters,  and  the 
feet  protected  by  the  sandals  or 
alpargatas  of  the  country.  Before 
close-shaven,  like  all  Spanish  priests 
not  missionaries,  or  of  the  monastic 
orders,  he  has  let  his  beard  and 
moustache  grow,  the  restless  life  he 
leads  compelling  him  to  forego  the 
luxury  of  the  razor.  He  carries  in 
his  belt  a  pair  of  loaded  revolvers, 
and  in  his  hand  the  thick  stick 
which  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  Basque  peasant  as 
the  shillelah  to  an  Irishman.  His 
head-dress  is  the  boina  or  flat  cloth 
cap,  white  in  colour,  with  a  blue 
tassel  in  the  centre,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer,  may 
be  of  woollen,  silk,  or  silver  fringe. 
His  body-guard  is  composed  of  ten 
or  twelve  stalwart  youths  from 
his  native  village,  who  accompany 
him  in  all  his  expeditions,  armed 
and  equipped  like  himself,  and  pre- 
pared to  execute  any  orders  he  may 
give  them.  They  are  true  to  him 
heart  and  soul ;  and  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  experiment  for  any  one 
to  tamper  with  their  fidelity,  or 
to  even  remotely  suggest  the  ad- 
vantage of  betraying  him.  He 
has  unbounded  confidence  in  them. 
They  have  known  each  other  from 
infancy,  and  they  regard  him 
not  only  as  their  chief  and  their 
friend,  but,  in  spite  of  the  irregular 
life  he  leads,  as  their  pastor.  His 
partisans  say  that  since  the  time  of 
the  Navarrese  hero  Mina  there  has 
been  no  captain  of  guerillas  who,  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  with 
such  small  means  at  his  disposal, 
has  done  so  much  for  the  national 
cause.  Apart  from  the  excesses 


which  are  the  accompaniment  of 
civil  war  everywhere,  and  particu- 
larly in  Spain,  it  is  affirmed  that 
his  private  conduct  is  without 
reproach.  There  is,  however,  one 
act  of  his  which  many  friends  of 
the  cause  he  is  engaged  in  have 
justly  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  —  the  shooting  of  a  young 
woman  who,  he  alleges,  was  caught 
conveying  despatches  from  the 
officer  commanding  the  troops, 
was  known  to  be  a  spy,  and  who 
had  received  a  sum  of  money  to 
betray  him  to  his  enemy,  as  well  as 
the  alcalde  of  a  village  after  the 
combat  of  Aya.  This  deed  pro- 
duced such  sensation  that  Santa 
Cruz  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Carlist  paper  that  pub- 
lished a  well-deserved  censure  on 
his  conduct : — 

"March  IB,  1873. 

"  In  a  late  number  of  your  jour- 
nal I  read  a  letter  from  a  Guipuz- 
coan  correspondent  which  you  seem 
to  approve,  since  you  stigmatise  my 
mode  of  acting  (during  this  rude 
campaign,  opened  by  me  in  the 
month  of  December  last.  You  say 
that  the  Carlists  of  Guipuzcoa  are 
painfully  affected  by  certain  bar- 
barous acts  committed  by  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  party  in  this  pro- 
vince; alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the 
execution  of  a  woman  of  the  high 
lands.  That  chief  is  the  person 
who  writes  these  lines ;  and  he  has 
a  right  to  ask,  who  are  the  men  of 
the  Carlist  party  ?  who  is  the  author 
of  the  letter  1  who  is  the  writer  who 
composes  diatribes  by  his  fireside 
at  the  moment  when,  pursued  by 
the  enemy's  columns  through  the 
snow,  I  am  hunted  to  the  death  1 
Does  your  correspondent  imagine 
that,  from  a  caprice  of  indescribable 
barbarity,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
take  the  life  of  one  of  God's  crea- 
tures? Do  you  know  why  I  or- 
dered the  woman  and  other  guilty 
persons  to  be  executed  1  Is  it  then 
so  precious,  the  life  of  a  wretch 
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who,  availing  herself  of  her  title  of 
Carlist,  betrays  the  volunteers  of 
God  and  of  the  king,  and  carries 
despatches  from  the  enemy  sewn 
up  in  her  dress  1  Are  these  Carlists 
aware  how  much  suffering  and  peril 
we  endure  for  the  final  triumph  of  our 
cause  1  If  they  know  nothing  about 
it,  let  them  hold  their  tongues, 
and  not  sow  division  amongst 
us;  let  them  hold  their  tongues, 
and  not  excite  the  volunteers 
against  the  chiefs  who  hourly  ex- 
pose their  lives  for  the  success  of 
the  cause  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Revolution ;  let  them  keep  silent, 
and  leave  dishonest  manoeuvres  to 
those  who  have  not  the  courage  to 
put  their  names  to  what  they  write. 
It  is  not  true  that  our  friends  in 
this  province  blame  me.  Those 
friends  desire  to  finish  with  the  an- 
archists, with  the  deputies  who 
offer  large  rewards  for  our  heads, 
with  our  despots  and  our  tyrants ; 
and  they  ought  to  know  that  if  I 
acted  as  I  did,  it  was  because  I  could 
not  do  otherwise.  All  my  young 
volunteers  approve  me.  Those 
brave  young  men  are  disposed  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
by  my  side; — on  one  condition, 
however — that  I  relieve  them  from 
the  spies  who  plot  our  ruin';  the  spies 
of  the  enemy,  of  whom  some  are  spies 
through  fear,  and  others  for  money  : 
it  is  the  Basques  who  pay  for  both. 
"  It  is  said  that  the  Carlist  party, 
who  have  nobly  carried  on  the  war 
up  to  the  present  day,  despite  a 
thousand  calumnies,  have  a  right 
to  require  that  the  cause  shall  not 
be  dishonoured.  You  know  how  in 
May  last  certain  volunteers  gave  up 
thousands  of  muskets — and  this 
was  one  of  the  most  shameful 
pages  of  Carlism.  We  must  have 
no  second  Amorovieta.  I  am  justi- 
fied by  the  laws  of  war  in  punish- 
ing spies,  and  still  more  in  punish- 
ing those  who  push  their  treason 
so  far  as  to  surrender  their  flag. 
My  volunteers  are  convinced  that 


we  must  act  with  seventy,  and 
eradicate  the  evil ;  but  the  punish- 
ment is  only  inflicted  for  offences  of 
the  most  heinous  character. 

"  MANUEL  SANTA  CRUZ." 

Buffon  says,  "le  style  c'est 
rhomme,"  and  the  preceding  justifi- 
cation shows  as  well  as  anything  else 
the  character  of  the  fanatical  priest 
— of  one  cruel  indeed,  but  ready  to 
endure  all  that  he  inflicts  on  others. 
Those  chiefs  of  partisans  are  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  acts  of  ferocity,  and 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
reckless  disregard  of  life  is  not 
confined  to  one  party  exclusively. 
Both  sides  have  much  to  answer 
for  in  this  respect.  The  summary 
executions  by  drumhead  court- 
martial,  or  by  no  court-martial  at 
all,  and  simply  on  identification  of 
those  who  had  taken  up  arms  for 
Don  Carlos  in  the  seven  years'  war, 
were  commenced  by  military  au- 
thorities commanding,  in  the  name 
of  Isabella  II. ,  then  a  child  of  four 
years  old,  under  the  regency  of  her 
mother  Queen  Christina.  These 
executions  were  indeed  fearfully 
avenged  by  Zumalacarreguy,  whose 
natural  severity  kept  in  submission 
the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  revolted  districts ;  and  increased 
to  such  extent  that  the  English 
Government  had  to  interfere,  and 
imposed  on  both  parties  a  convention 
by  which  prisoners  belonging  to 
regular  troops  on  both  sides  were, 
in  the  Basque  provinces,  allowed 
quarter.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  when  the  Carlist  commander 
proposed  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  convention  to  the  districts  south 
of  the  Ebro,  and,  in  fact,  wherever 
Carlist  bands  were  in  arms,  General 
Cordova  (Luis);  then  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  north,  refused  to 
allow  it  to  have  effect  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Basque  provinces  and 
Navarre.  A  Christino  General  com- 
manding a  district  in  Catalonia,  shot 
the  aged  mother  of  Cabrera,  and 
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he,  too,  terribly  retaliated  for  a  crime 
committed  precisely  on  the  same 
ground  as  those  alleged  by  Santa 
Cruz — espionage,  and  conveying  de- 
spatches to  and  from  the  enemy. 

To  those  who  may  feel  surprised 
that,  after  many  years'  submission  to 
the  rule  of  a  constitutional  sove- 
reign, Basques  and  Navarrese  should 
still  be  found  to  combat  for  the  grand- 
son of  the  Prince  whose  cause  had 
been  virtually  lost  even  before  the 
great  defection  of  Bergara,  we  may 
observe  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  like  Spain,  intersected  by 
chains  and  groups  of  mountains,  are 
the  last  to  accept  important  changes 
in  government,  allegiance,  or  religion. 
The  Highlanders  of  Spain  have 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos, 
as  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  ad- 
hered to  that  of  Charles  Stuart,  long 
after  their  repudiation  by  the  maj  ority 
of  the  nation,  and  as  the  primitive 
Vendeans  behind  their  woods  and 
marshes  clung  to  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  Basques  are 
a  brave,  hardy,  obstinate  race, 
as  proved  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  by  their  resistance  to  the 
Roman  invaders,  to  the  Moors,  and 
to  the  French ;  and  in  protracted 
contest,  even  when  there  remains 
slight  chance  of  success,  they  have 
no  superiors,  perhaps  no  equals.  The 
constant  practice  of  smuggling  ad- 
mirably fits  them  for  guerilla  war- 
fare ;  they  come  to  the  fight  already 
veterans;  and  in  power  of  endur- 
ance and  activity,  they  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  others  of  their 
•class  in  Europe.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  success  of  the 
•Caiiists  in  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
;after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
was  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
desertions  of  the  troops,  and  the  en- 
forced retirement  of  officers  of  merit 
suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  in  the  volun- 
tary resignation  of  others,  who  would 
not  swear  allegiance  to  the  infant 
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Queen,rand  who  transferred  their 
services  to  her  uncle.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  overthrow  and  expul- 
sion of  Isabella,  after  thirty-five 
years  of  acknowledged  sovereignty, 
not  by  Carlists  who  had  accepted  the 
Convention  of  Bergara,  but  by  men 
who  had  never  worn  any  uniform 
but  hers,  who  never  took  oaths  but  to 
her,  and  who  paid  with  base  ingrat- 
itude the  favours  she  had  often 
foolishly  lavished  upon  them,  re- 
leased men  of  honour  from  the  ob- 
ligations they  had  contracted  on 
that  occasion,  and  till  then  ob- 
served. Elio  and  gentlemen  like  him 
pledged  their  allegiance  to  Isabella 
of  Bourbon,  but  not  to  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  and  least  of  all  to  the  Republic, 
which,  reasonably  or  otherwise,  they 
abhor.  Another  powerful  cause  of 
the  spread  of  Carlism  we  may  discern 
as  well  in  the  social  decomposition 
prevailing  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  as 
in  the  demoralisation  of  the  army ; 
and  for  that  demoralisation  the  heads 
of  the  army  themselves  are  mainly  re- 
sponsible. It  took,  indeed,  many 
years  of  mismanagement  to  destroy 
the  solidity  of  organisation,  and  the 
other  admirable  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguished the  soldiers  of  Alva  and 
Farnese  ; — respect  for  superior  rank 
and  merit,  submission  to  discipline, 
and  patience  in  suffering,  for  which 
the  armies  of  Spain  were  in  those 
days  famous.  By  systematically 
fomenting  revolts  in  quarters,  giving 
promotion  as  a  premium  for  mutiny, 
rewarding  superior  officers  for  poli- 
tical services  or  military  treason, 
the  old  traditions  have  been  long 
since  forgotten — and  not  only  forgot- 
ten, but  matters  have  reached  that 
point  at  which  the  Spanish  army  is 
nowbecome  little  more  than  a  lifeless 
body,  which  the  habit  of  occasional 
fighting  and  the  presence  of  in- 
surgents can  hardly  galvanise.  Mili- 
tary sedition  promoted  by  military 
chiefs  dates  from  a  period  antece- 
dent to  the  Carlist  war.  The  revolt 
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of  the  expeditionary  army  in  the 
Island  of  Leon  in  1820,  completed, 
what  was  before  uncertain,  the  loss 
of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South 
America  ;  as  the  revolt  in  Cadiz  in 
1868  was  the  signal  for  the  insur- 
rection and  probable  loss  of  the 
only  remaining  possession,  Cuba. 
As  was  well  said  by  Yergniaud,  or 
some  other  orator  of  the  French 
Convention,  the  Eevolution,  like 
Saturn,  devoured  its  own  pro- 
geny. The  remark  is  not  less  true 
of  the  men  who  head  insur- 
rections in  the  Peninsula.  Eiego, 
the  hero  of  1820,  the  principal 
agent  in  the  revolt  of  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  rewarded  for  that  service 
with  the  post  of  Captain-General 
of  Aragon,  after  being  for  a  space 
the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  people, 
his  name  the  talisman  of  liberty, 
and  martial  hymns  composed  in  his 
honour,  ended  by  being  drawn  in  a 
hurdle  to  the  scaffold,  and  dying  by 
the  hands  of  the  hangman,  to  the 
applause  of  the  rabble  in  the  corn- 
market  of  Madrid — the  same  rabble 
who,  the  year  before,  hailed  him  as 
a  liberator.  His  associate  Quiroga 
had  to  fly  the  country  to  escape  a 
similar  fate  j  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  died  some  few  years  later  ob- 
scure and  forgotten.  The  man  who 
in  recent  times  rendered  more  ser- 
vices to  Spain  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  was  assuredly  Es- 
partero;  but,  in  justice,  even  he 
cannot  be  pronounced  guiltless  of 
fomenting  revolt  in  the  army  under 
his  command,  which  led  to  the  re- 
pulsion of  the  Eegent  Christina 
in  1840,  and  his  own  elevation  to 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Queen  Isabella.  The  instruments 
he  had  employed,  or  allowed  to  be 
employed,  before  long  turned  against 
himself.  Not  only  the  chiefs  who 
opposed  him,  but  those  who  co- 
operated with  him  in  that  act, 
jealous  of  the  fame  he  had  acquired 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  Carlist 
war,  and  overshadowed  by  his  air 


thority,  conspired  against  him  repeat- 
edly, and  having  gained  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  troops,  rose 
upon  him,  and  overthrew  him  before 
he  completed  his  term  of  regency. 
And  he  who  for  three  years  was 
the  Dictator  of  Spain,  had  to  take 
refuge  on  board  an  English  ship 
of  war,  pursued  by  his  foes  to  the 
water's  edge.  O'Donnell,  who  had 
figured  in  more  than  one"  revolt — 
who  owed  his  marshal's  truncheon 
and  his  place  of  Prime  Minister  to 
the  insurrection  of  1854,  and  by 
the  same  means  ousted  his  colleague 
and  chief,  Espartero,  in  1856 — died 
a  few  years  ago  in  exile  at  Biarritz. 
Prim,  a  conspirator  all  his  life,  and 
proud  of  his  calling,  repaid  the 
honours  heaped  upon  him  by  one 
more  conspiracy  against  his  too  gen- 
erous benefactress,  just  after  he 
had  pronounced  a  gasconading  pro- 
fession of  loyalty  to  her  crown 
and  person,  dethroned  and  drove 
her  from  the  country,  put  himself 
in  her  place,  and  not  long  after  was 
struck  down  by  an  unknown  hand 
in  a  street  -  corner  in  the  capital 
where  he  had  ruled  supreme  for 
a  brief  space.  And  Serrano  !  Ser- 
rano, for  whom  every  revolution  has 
been  in  turn  a  stepping-stone  to 
power,  liberal  or  reactionary, — the 
Universal  Minister  of  1843,  the 
spoiled  child  of  the  Court,  to  whom 
nothing  was  refused,  and  to  whom 
there  remained  nothing  more  to  give 
— duke,  grandee,  Grand  Cross  of 
every  order  in  the  long  list  of  Spanish 
decorations,  place,  wealth, — Serrano 
recognised  the  prodigal  bounties  of 
his  sovereign,  which  made  him  the 
envied  among  men,  in  similar 
fashion.  Serrano,  Eegent  of  Spain, 
whilst  his  brother  marshal  and 
brother  duke,  Prim,  was  casting 
about  for  some  one  who  might  be 
coaxed  into  accepting  the  inheritance 
of  the  dethroned  and  exiled  daughter 
of  Ferdinand,  is  indebted  for  his  life 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  British  am- 
bassador, and  escapes  from  a  ferocious 
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mob,  only  to  fly  in  disguise,  under 
the  same  protection,  to  the  first  sea- 
port within  reach,  and  seek  a  refuge 
at  Biarritz. 

After  such  things,  who  can  won- 
der at  the  state  to  which  the  army 
is  reduced?  We  look  in  vain  for 
the  man,  or  the  party,  capable 
of  arresting  the  evil  to  which  all 
alike  have  contributed.  The  so- 
called  Moderation  as  well  as  the 
Liberals,  have  so  helped  in  un- 
dermining discipline  for  their  own 
selfish  ends,  that  they  have  not  the 
authority  which  would  reform  it. 
Since  the  Convention  of  Bergara  to 
the  present  time,  they  have  repeat- 
edly used  their  military  position 
for  political  purposes.  We  can  least 
of  all  expect  reorganisation  from  the 
professional  revolutionists  who  have 
long  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the 
soldiers  the  duty  of  insurrection,  and 
held  out  as  a  bait  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  service  when  they  them- 
selves should  have  the  upper  hand ; 
and  they  now  preach  up  a  Federal  Re- 
public— in  other  words,  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  country — as  they 
have  effected  the  dissolution  of 
the  army.  The  army,  corrupted  by 
a  long  system  of  favouritism — its 
chiefs  recompensed,  not  for  distin- 
guished acts  against  a  foreign  or 
domestic  enemy,  but  for  the  worst 
party  services — on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  by  the  doctrines 
of  Puerta  del  Sol  demagogues, 
has,  after  upsetting  ministry  after 
ministry,  dethroning  one  sovereign, 
giving  her  crown  to  another  to  be 
overthrown  in  his  turn,  at  last  come 
to  that  point  that  its  total  disap- 
pearance is  but  a  question  of  time. 
The  Madrid  Government,  if  the 
men  in  whose  hands  the  affairs  of 
the  country  are  at  the  date  at 
which  we  write  can  really  be  called 
a  Government,  are  probably  aware 
of  its  condition,  and  they  must 
know  that  they  are  powerless,  even 
if  they  were  willing,  to  remedy  it. 
They  are  afraid  to  accept  the  aid  of 


any  general  suspected  of  Conserva- 
tive views,  and  endowed  with  en- 
ergy sufficient — if  such  a  man  could 
be  found  j  and  they  are  driven  to 
the  perilous  alternative  of  substitut- 
ing an  armed  mob  for  regular  troops. 
Whilst  the  Carlists  are  increasing 
in  number  and  improving  in  or- 
ganisation, the  force  opposed  to 
them  will  soon  consist  of  little  more 
than  undisciplined  and  ignorant 
"  volunteers,"  the  sweepings  of  the 
large  towns,  attracted  more  by  high 
pay,  or  the  promise  of  it,  and  the 
freedom  from  military  restraint, 
than  by  any  other  feeling.  The 
right  of  electing  their  officers,  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  is  the 
sanction  and  incentive  to  dis- 
obedience; and  as  they  are  as 
ungovernable  in  quarters  as  in  the 
field,  they  must  end  by  becoming 
formidable  to  those  whom  they 
are  charged  to  defend,  rather  than 
to  those  whom  they  are  sent  to  fight. 
To  this  complete  demoralisation  of 
the  army,  and  the  social  dissolution 
which  is  gaining  ground  in  the 
southern  provinces,  the  frequent 
changes  of  commanders,  and  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  Car- 
list  cause,  are,  in  the  main,  to 
be  attributed.  Colonels  of  regi- 
ments cannot  always  get  their  men 
to  follow  them  when  they  are  really 
determined  to  lead ;  and  in  Cata- 
lonia particularly,  thousands  refuse 
to  march,  on  the  ground  that  their 
term  of  service  expires  in  a  month 
or  two,  and  it  is  not  just  to  expose 
them  to  the  perils  of  active  warfare. 
Others  clamour  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  so  often  made,  of  im- 
mediate and  absolute  discharge  from 
military  duty — a  reward  which  they 
deem  they  have  fully  earned  by 
turning  their  arms  against  their 
Queen,  and  again,  by  the  equally 
glorious  service  they  rendered  in 
not  maintaining  King  Amadeus. 
Moreover,  an  angry  and  jealous  feel- 
ing exists  on  their  part  against  the 
volunteers,  wrho  receive  at  least  four 
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times  the  pay  of  the  regular  sol- 
diers. 

The  prospect  is  gloomy  enough ; — 
an  army  approaching  complete  disso- 
lution; whole  populations  set  wild  by 
socialist  doctrines,  and  occasionally 
carryingthem  into  practice ;  the  total 
absence,  at  least  so  far  as  we  yet  see, 
of  men  of  honesty,  energy,  and 
experience  at  the  head  of  affairs ; 
national  bankruptcy  impending ;  the 
fear  on  one  side  of  the  Carlists — on 
the  other,  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
Vandals  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the 
continued  flight  of  all  who  can  quit 
the  scenes  of  these  disorders,  with 
scarcely  a  desire  left  to  return  to  a 
country  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  Prince 
who  must  feel  grateful  to  Radicals, 
Republicans,  Federal  or  non-Fed- 
eral, to  Socialists  and  Revolution- 
ists of  every  class, — for  his  cause 
owes  much  to  all  of  them.  His 
grandfather  was  the  Prince  who 
stood  his  ground  for  seven  long 
years  in  the  Northern  Provinces 
against  the  armies  of  Queen  Isabella. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Ferdinand, 
and  consequently  uncle  of  Isabella. 
Carlos  V.,  as  his  partisans  called  him, 
was  married  to  Francisca  of  Bragan- 
za,  and  by  her  had  three  sons,  Carlos, 
Juan,  and  Fernando.  He  died  in 
1855,  and  his  rights  devolved  on 
his  eldest  son  Carlos,  called  Carlos 
VI.,  more  generally  known  as 
Count  de  Montemolin.  The  Count 
de  Montemolin  died  childless,  and 
his  rights  passed  to  his  next  bro- 
ther, Don  Juan,  who  five  years 
ago  ceded  them  to  his  son  Carlos, 
the  present  Pretender,  called  Carlos 
VII.  by  his  partisans,  but  known  to 
the  outer  world  by  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Madrid.  He  was  born  at  Lay- 
bach,  in  the  Austrian  States,  in  the 
early  part  of  1848.  His  mother 
was  the  Princess  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  Francis  IV.,  Grand  Duke  of 
Modena,  who  gave  birth  to  a  second 
son  in  1850,  Don  Alfonso,  who 
has  been  for  some  months  nomin- 


ally Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Car- 
list  forces  in  Catalonia,  and  Governor- 
General  of  the  Principality.  The 
Duke  of  Madrid  (Carlos  VII.)  is 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  He  was 
married  in  1867,  atFrohsdorf,  to  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  Bourbon,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Parma, 
and,  by  her  mother,  niece  to  the 
Count  of  Chambord.  They  have 
three  children,  two  daughters  and 
a  son.  Immediately  after  the  de- 
thronement, by  the  rebellion  of 
Serrano,  Prim,  Torpete,  and  other 
favoured  and  grateful  subjects  of 
his  cousin  Isabella,  in  1868,  the 
Duke  of  Madrid  addressed  a  circular 
despatch  to  the  principal  men  of  his 
party.  "The  recent  insurrection," 
he  said,  "and  the  political  and 
financial  crisis  through  which  Spain 
is  now  passing,  force  on  me  the 
belief  that  grave  events  are  impend- 
ing. It  is  the  conviction  of  my 
friends,  and  it  is  the  conviction  of 
my  enemies.  With  a  view  to  these 
events,  and  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  them,  I  shall  hold  a  Council  in 
London  on  the  20th  of  this  month 
(September),  at  which  I  expect  my 
friends  to  be  present.  The  proofs 
of  devotedness  and  affection  which 
you  have  repeatedly  given  me  are 
such  as  to  make  me  count  upon 
your  personal  aid  and  intelligence  in 
this  important  period  of  my  politi- 
cal life."  The  Council  soon  after  met 
and  deliberated  as  to  the  best  line 
of  conduct  to  follow.  It  was  at  one 
of  these  sittings  that  the  manifesto 
which  Don  Carlos  subsequently 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his 
brother  Alfonso  was  adopted.  And 
he,  at  the  same  time,  notified  to  the 
Cabinets  of  Europe  the  fact  of  the 
renunciation  by  his  father  Don  Juan 
of  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
in  favour  of  himself. 

The  Carlist  rising  which  took 
place  last  year  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  Orisquieta  and  the  Con- 
vention of  Amorovieta.  How  the 
present  will  end,  who  can  say  1 
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IT  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  there  is  no  one  of  our  colonies 
about  which  greater  misconception 
and  ignorance  prevail,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  public,  than  about  the 
most  ancient  colonial  possession  of 
the  empire,  and  the  one  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  shores  of  England.  It 
takes  about  as  long  to  go  from  Lon- 
don to  Newfoundland  now,  as  it  did 
in  the  last  century  to  go  from  Lon- 
don to  York.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  run  from  Queenstown  to 
St  John's  in  five  days  ;  and  we  may 
safely  predict  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  average  -length 
of  the  passage,  from  land  to  land, 
will  not  exceed  four  days.  But  it 
is  not  merely  the  proximity,  but  the 
antiquity  of  Newfoundland,  as  a 
colony,  that  gives  it  a  claim  to  our 
attention.  We  have  the  graphic 
narrative  of  Captain  Richard  Whit- 
bourne  still  extant  to  enlighten  us 
upon  this  point,  in  which  he  tells 
us  how  "in  1622  I  had  command 
of  a  worthy  ship  of  220  tuns,  set 
foorth  by  one  Master  Crooke  of 
Southampton.  At  that  time  Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert,  a  Devonshire 
knight,  came  to  Newfoundland, 
with  two  good  ships  and  a  pin- 
nace, and  brought  with  him  a  pa- 
tent from  the  late  most  renowned 
Queene  Elizabeth,  and  in  her  name 
tooke  possession  of  that  country  in 
the  harbour  of  St  John's,  whereof  I 
was  an  eyewitness."  -According  to 
his  own  account,  this  gallant  old 
sailor  was  an  eyewitness  in  the 
same  harbour  of  something  much 
more  extraordinary,  for  he  gives  us 
at  great  length  an  account  of  a 
mermaid  —  "  which  very  swiftly 
came  swimming  towards  mee,  look- 
ing cheerfully  on  my  face,  as  it  had 
been  a  woman.  By  the  face,  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  chin,  ears,  necke,  and 


forehead,  it  seemed  to  me  to  bee  so 
beautifull,  and  in  those  parts  so  well 
proportioned,  having  round  about 
the  head  many  blue  streakes  re- 
sembling haire — but  certainly  it  was 
no  haire ;  yet  I  beheld  it  long,  and 
another  of  my  company,  also  yet 
living  that  was  not  then  farre  from 
mee,  saw  the  same  coming  so  swiftly 
towards  mee,  at  which  I  stepped 
backe,  for  it  was  come  within  the 
length  of  a  long  pike,  supposing 
it  would  have  sprung  aland  to  niee, 
because  I  had  often  seene  huge 
whales  to  spring  a  great  height 
above  the  water,  as  divers  other 
great  fishes  doe ;  and  so  might  this 
great  creature  doe  to  mee  if  I  had 
stood  still  where  I  was,  as  I  verily 
believe  it  had  such  a  purpose.  But 
when  it  saw  that  I  went  from  it,  it 
did  thereupon  dive  a  little  under  the 
water,  and  swam  towards  the  place 
where  a  little  before  I  landed ;  and 
it  did  often  looke  backe  towards 
mee,  whereby  I  beheld  the  shoulders 
and  backe  downe  to  the  middle  to 
bee  so  square  and  white  and  smoothe 
as  the  backe  of  a  man,  and  from  the 
middle  to  the  hinder  part  it  was 
poynting  in  proportion,  something 
like  a  broad  hooked  arrow ;  how  it 
was  in  the  fore  part  from  the  necke 
and  shoulders,  I  could  not  well  dis- 
cerne.  This  (I  suppose)  was  a  mare- 
maid  or  mareman.  Now,  because 
divers  others  have  writ  much  of 
maremaids,  I  have  presumed  to  re- 
late what  is  most  certayne  of  such  a 
strange  creature  that  was  thus  then 
seene  at  Newfoundland.  Whether 
it  were  a  maremaid  or  no  I  leave 
others  to  judge."  The  judgment 
to  which  the  old  mariner  appeals 
would,  I  am  afraid,  pronounce  his 
discovery  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  mare's-nest  than  a 
maremaid;  for  it  is  evident  that 
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the  phenomenon  so  carefully  de- 
scribed by  him  was  simply  a 
"  white  coat,"  or  young  six-weeks- 
old  seal,  whose  smooth  white  fur 
and  languishing  eyes  might  fairly 
have  produced  the  impression  to 
which  the  superstition  of  mermaids 
possibly  owes  its  origin.  Captain 
Whitburne  little  thought  as  he 
gazed  in  wonder  on  his  maremaid 
that  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
colony  he  was  helping  to  found 
was  to  be  mainly  due  to  these 
white-backed  creatures.  Consider- 
ing that  250  years  have  elapsed 
since  then,  and  how  little  our 
knowledge  has  kept  pace  with  the 
years,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
we  should  inform  ourselves  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  a  portion 
of  the  British  empire  which  the 
appliances  of  modern  civilisation 
have  brought  into  such  close  con- 
tact with  it,  and  consider  the  effect 
which  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
altered  relations  which  Newfound- 
land now  bears  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

There  is  a  sort  of  confusion  in 
people's  minds  in  England  between 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  and 
the  island,  which  has  operated 
very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
latter.  The  impression  is  not  un- 
common that  the  island  itself  is 
nothing  but  a  huge  sand-bank, 
inhabited  during  part  of  the  year 
by  a  sort  of  floating  population, 
who  are  principally  employed  in 
hauling  nets  full  of  cod  upon  the 
shore ;  and  that  when  it  is  not 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  it  is 
shrouded  in  fog — a  dismal  dreary 
spot  in  the  Atlantic,  peopled  with 
fishermen  and  smelling  of  fish. 

Those  who  have  made  a  passage 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States 
or  Canada  have,  for  the  most  part, 
crossed  the  Banks,  without,  in  all 
probability,  ever  sighting  the  is- 
land; and  have  inferred,  from  the 
fogs  which  are  so  common  there, 


that  the  island  is  similarly  afflicted. 
The  story  has  become  historical  of 
the  Cockney  who,  crossing  these 
banks  for  the  first  time,  asked  the 
surly  old  captain  of  a  Cunarder 
whether  there  was  always  a  fog 
there:  "How  should  I  know?" 
was  the  grim  response;  "I  don't 
live  here  ! " 

One  can,  indeed,  scarcely  imagine 
a  more  dreary  existence  than  that 
which  thousands  of  English  and 
French  fishermen  pass  during  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year,  at 
anchor  in  small  vessels  on  these 
banks,  two  or  three  days'  sail  from 
land,  and  liable  to  be  driven  from 
their  anchors  by  gales  of  wind,  or 
enveloped  for  days  together  in 
mists  so  thick  that  one  end  of  the 
ship  is  not  visible  from  the  other. 
These  men  lead  a  life  of  such  priva- 
tion and  hardship  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  that  one  can 
scarcely  begrudge  them  the  repose 
and  idleness  of  the  long  winter 
months,  which  they  spend  on  shore 
with  their  wives  and  families  in 
some  of  the  remote  coves  in  which 
their  little  settlements  are  dotted 
all  round  the  island. 

The  contrast,  in  point  of  climate, 
between  England  and  Newfound- 
land is  the  more  striking  because  the 
change  is  so  rapidly  effected.  Leav- 
ing England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  week  of  May,  we  have  had 
all  the  early  indications  of  summer, 
and  we  turn  our  backs  upon  green 
trees  and  budding  or  blossoming 
flowers,  while  we  have  already  made 
a  change  in  our  attire.  But  in  three 
days  from  leaving  Queenstown  we 
are  already  sensible  of  a  change, 
and  in  two  days  more  we  have 
plunged  into  mid-winter.  It  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
May  last  that  a  heavy  fog  con- 
cealed the  bold  outline  of  the  island 
from  our  view,  and  we  only  knew 
how  near  we  were  to  the  coast  by 
the  loud  roar  of  the  breakers  on  the 
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shore,  which  were  rather  startingly 
audible,  especially  when  listened 
to  with  the  story  of  the  Atlan- 
tic disaster  still  ringing  in  our 
ears.  Presently  the  fog  lifted 
a  little,  and  we  could  see  the 
rugged  beetling  crags  against  which 
the  surf  was  dashing — no  very 
reassuring  sight ! — their  summits 
veiled  in  mist,  in  which  the  feather- 
ing spray  seemed  to  lose  itself.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  St  John's 
is  so  narrow  that  a  chain  may  be 
stretched  across  it;  and  to  hit  that 
point  after  a  run  of  six  days,  during 
the  last  two  of  which  no  observa- 
tion was  possible,  requires  good 
navigation  even  in  clear  weather  :  in 
.a  fog  it  seemed  hopeless.  But  there 
was  just  a  chance  that  we  had  made 
it,  so  we  fired  a  gun.  For  a  couple 
of  hours  we  remained  within  ear- 
shot of  the  breakers,  and  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  cliffs, 
firing  guns  and  blowing  our  fog- 
whistle  from  time  to  time,  when 
about  mid-day,  to  our  relief,  we 
heard  a  booming  response  from  the 
shore,  and  shortly  after  a  pilot's  boat 
groped  its  way  out  to  us,  and  the 
pilot  told  us  that,  so  far  as  naviga- 
tion went,  we  had  made — in  the 
language  of  riflemen — "a  bull's 
•eye ; "  but  this  information  was 
•coupled  with  the  startling  announce- 
ment that  the  harbour  was  nearly 
full  of  ice — a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  was  confirmed  as  the  fog 
lifted  a  little  more  and  disclosed 
one  large  iceberg  aground  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  right  ahead, 
while  numerous  smaller  and  fantas- 
tically-shaped fragments  covered  the 
sea  in  all  directions.  So  in  the 
middle  of  May,  Newfoundland  gave 
us  a  wild  arctic  reception.  From  each 
side  of  the  narrow  channel  the  tow- 
ering crags  rose  precipitously  to  a 
height  of  500  feet,  but  their  summits 
were  hidden  from  us.  All  we  could 
see  was  the  narrow  channel  be- 
tween perpendicular  rocks  guarded 


by  icebergs,  shrouded  in  mists,  and 
leading  to  a  white  expanse  of  ice, 
in  which  we  could  dimly  discern 
the  forms  of  the  ships  that  seemed 
wedged  in  it.  After  forcing  our 
way  in  as  far  as  was  practicable,  we 
emerged  from  the  fog,  and  could 
then  appreciate  the  picturesque 
scene  by  which  we  were  surrounded, 
— the  marvellously-shaped  harbour, 
formed  something  like  a  hatchet, 
with  a  short  handle  for  the  entrance; 
the  town  clambering  up  the  steep 
hill  that  descended  to  the  water's 
edge  ;  the  ridge  crowned  with  the 
imposing  Catholic  cathedral ;  the 
Colonial  buildings,  Government 
House,  and  other  public  edifices; 
and  the  wharves  crowded  with 
small  shipping,  while  one  side  of  the 
harbour  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
results  of  the  seal-fishery,  and  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  steamers  which 
had  just  arrived  from  the  hunting- 
grounds  were  in  the  act  of  discharg- 
ing their  oily  and  odoriferous  cargo. 
The  harbour  of  St  John's  is  so 
deep  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
walk  ashore  from  the  deck  of  the 
Great  Eastern;  but  the  ice  proved 
an  effectual  barrier  to  our  approach- 
ing, except  in  a  small  steamer,  which 
took  us  up  to  the  end  of  the  har- 
bour to  a  wharf  which  was  com- 
paratively unencumbered.  Here, 
as  we  had  been  unable  to  reach  the 
regular  Custom-house,  we  under- 
went our  examination  in  a  store  be- 
tween huge  piles  of  cod-fish,  so  that 
from  first  to  last  our  introduction  to 
the  island  partook  in  an  eminent 
degree  of  its  most  characteristic 
features ;  and  yet  had  we  left  the 
same  day,  and  ca-rried  away  the 
impression  which  that  one  day  was 
calculated  to  leave  upon  our  minds, 
we  should  have  contributed  our 
item  to  the  general  stock  of  incor- 
rectness in  regard  to  Newfoundland. 
The  first  aspect  of  St  John's  on  that 
cold  slushy  May  day  was  not  invit- 
ing. Along  the  margin  of  the  har- 
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"hour  nearly  two  miles  runs  a  broad 
street  destitute  of  side  walks,  except- 
ing here  and  there,  where  some 
caprice  of  public  spirit  has  laid 
down  a  patch  of  wood.  After  the 
fire  of  1846  had  burnt  down  this 
street  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a 
law  was  passed  compelling  the  erec- 
tion of  nothing  but  stone  or  brick 
houses.  Thus  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  the  inhabitants  of  substan- 
tially improving  the  appearance  of 
the  town.  Unfortunately  every 
man  has  been  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  devices,  and  as  architectural 
taste  does  not  seem  to  have  culmi- 
nated in  Newfoundland  to  any  high 
point  at  that  epoch,  there  is  seldom 
any  higher  flight  of  imagination 
than  is  represented  by  a  door  and  a 
window  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a 
couple  of  windows  above.  More- 
over, as  no  obligation  seems  to  have 
been  laid  on  the  builders  to  place 
their  tenements  in  line,  there  is  a 
pleasing  irregularity  and  a  constant 
projecting  of  unexpected  angles 
which  gives  Water  Street  a  degage 
character  of  its  own.  Nevertheless 
there  are  some  good  shops,  with 
large  plate-glass  windows  displaying 
the  gay  contents,  and  a  tolerably 
lively  crowd  circulating  past  them. 
With  a  resident  population  of 
nearly  30,000,  the  inhabitants  are 
doubled  at  certain  seasons,  when 
fishing-fleets  are  arriving  or  depart- 
ing; and  the  streets  are  filled 
with  brawny,  stalwart  men,  roughly 
dressed  but  respectable  looking, 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  flaner  in  this  fa- 
shionable centre,  before  retiring  to 
the  sealing-grounds  of  Labrador,  or 
the  cod-fishery  on  the  Banks.  Hence, 
as  may  be  expected,  there  are  signs 
and  tokens  of  the  popular  pursuits 
everywhere.  Outfitting  stores  for 
sailors  and  fishermen  are  more  com- 
mon than  millinery  shops  ;  while  I 
saw  no  less  than  three  boats,  during 
the  first  half -hour  I  was  in  the 


place,  being  hauled  about  the  streets- 
in  carts.  Most  of  the  merchants 
combine  a  wholesale  with  a  retail 
business  :  their  front  windows  are 
stocked  with  miscellaneous  goods, 
while  their  back  premises  open  on 
storehouses  full  of  cod,  and  private 
wharves,  alongside  of  which  their 
own  ships  and  steamers  are  moored, 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  under 
these  circumstances  that  there  is- 
an  amount  of  life  and  bustle  in  St 
John's,  notwithstanding  its  some- 
what rough  and  almost  impoverished 
aspect,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
larger  and  handsomer  towns;  nor 
is  this  simplicity  of  exterior  any  in- 
dication of  its  real  character,  so  far 
as  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  is 
concerned.  Large  fortunes  are  being 
constantly  made  here,  but  the 
makers  of  them  rarely  remain  to 
spend  them  in  the  scenes  in  which 
they  have  been  accumulated.  At 
right  angles  to  Water  Street  broad 
streets  run  straight  up  the  hillside, 
but  these,  together  with  the  two- 
parallel  streets  that  intersect  them, 
are  of  wood,  and  are  by  no  means 
imposing ;  indeed  they  are  strongly 
suggestive  of  an  Irish  population, 
and  one's  ear  is  so  constantly  saluted 
with  the  accent,  that  it  requires 
no  stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy 
one's  self  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
more  especially  as  the  climate  and 
scenery  both  have  many  points  in 
common  with  Galway  or  Conne- 
mara.  The  signs  and  tokens,  more- 
over, of  Roman  Catholicism  being  the 
prevailing  religion  in  the  town,  are 
apparent.  The  historical  records  of 
the  island  show  that  the  resemblance 
is  still  further  completed  by  the  os- 
casional  occurrence  of  Catholic  riots, 
and  by  feuds  more  or  less  sustained 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.  At 
present  there  is  a  lull,  and  the  parti- 
sans of  these  rival  theologies  are  not 
indulging  in  those  feelings  of  bitter 
hatred  for  each  other  by  which 
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Christians  generally  endeavour  to 
recommend  their  religion  to  pagans 
in  search  of  a  creed.  Out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  146,000,  there  are  about 
80,000  Protestants  to  60,000  Cath- 
olics, the  remainder  being  Wes- 
leyans  and  Presbyterians.  Owing  to 
some  peculiar  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence, no  Baptists  seem  to  have 
found  their  way  here.  I  know  of 
no  other  Christian  community  of 
150,000  souls  which  does  not  con- 
tain a  Baptist  congregation. 

The  original  settlers  having  been, 
in  a  large  proportion,  Irish  who  left 
at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
have  stamped  the  island  with  their 
own  especial  "mark.  Unlike  their 
countrymen  in  the  United  States, 
who,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
generations,  lose  their  accent,  reli- 
gion, improvidence,  and  all  other 
national  traits,  and  get  assimilated 
by  the  predominant  population  into 
Americans,  the  Irish  here,  having 
been  long  almost  a  majority  of  the 
entire  population,  perpetuate  all  their 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  even  to 
some  extent  impregnate  the  rest  of 
the  population  with  them.  Thus  the 
Newfoundland  accent  is  a  distinctly 
Irish  one,  though  those  who  betray 
it  may  have  no  Irish  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  never  have  been  in  Ireland 
in  their  lives.  All  along  the  coast 
the  little  huts  erected  near  the  fishing 
stages  for  the  fishermen  to  live  in,  in 
summer  time,  have  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  poorer 
peasantry  in  the  "  ould  country  ;" 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  general  air  of 
slovenliness  which  the  Celtic  race 
seems  to  have  a  specialty  for  im- 
parting to  any  community  in  which 
they  preponderate.  Nor  have  the 
Irish  population,  though  settled  here 
for  so  many  years,  lost  those  patriotic 
traditions  which  render  them  so  in- 
teresting from  a  political  point  of 
view,  and  which  have  found  their 
latest  development  in  Fenianism. 
There  is  a  curious  blending  of  loyalty 


with  rebellion  amongst  them, — of 
subservience  to  the  representative 
of  the  Crown,  with  a  readiness,  if 
occasion  arose,  to  join  any  plot 
which  they  could  invest  with  a  dis- 
tinctive national  character.  But  the 
gradual  tendency  to  attenuate  the 
tie  which  binds  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country,  is  reducing  the 
possibility  of  giving  expression  to- 
this  sentiment;  and  the  habit  of 
responsible  government,  which  is  in 
fact  the  Home  Rule  for  which  they 
clamour  in  Ireland,  satisfies  the 
aspirations  of  Newfoundland. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Catholicism,  that  while  its 
adherents  seem  poverty-stricken,  the 
Church  is  rolling  in  wealth.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  cathedral  is  far  the  most 
imposing  and  costly  structure  in  St 
John's,  and  is  the  first  object  that 
strikes  the  eye  on  entering  the  har- 
bour. Besides  the  cathedral  and 
college,  there  are  upwards  of  fifty 
churches  and  chapels,  and  no  fewer 
than  twelve  convents,  in  the  town  ; 
and  one  of  my  fellow-passengers 
was  a  pretty  young  Irish  girl  coming 
out  here  to  enter  a  nunnery,  though 
I  failed  to  discover  why  she  should 
prefer  to  become  a  nun  in  St  John's, 
Newfoundland,  to  taking  the  veil 
in  some  more  genial  part  of  the 
world.  The  Protestants  seem  not 
to  have  been  able  to  resist  so  strong 
a  Catholic  influence,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Friday  was  re- 
garded with  almost  as  much  obser- 
vance by  the  Episcopalians  as  by  the 
Catholics,  while  the  one  cathedral 
vied  with  the  other  in  the  frequency 
of  its  services,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  its  fast  and  feast  days.  The 
Sundays,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
kept  with  the  strictness  rather  of 
a  Presbyterian  than  a  Catholic 
town,  and  altogether  there  seemed 
a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Christians  of  all  the  denom- 
inations to  run  into  an  amount 
of  religious  formalism  sufficiently 
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marked  to  strike  even  a  stranger. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  while  Newfoundland  has  this 
peculiar  Irish  colouring,  the  whole 
community  consists  only  of  fisher- 
men, and  the  class  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  The  society  of  St 
John's  is  not  only  thoroughly 
British,  but  is  as  refined  and  agree- 
able as  that  of  any  other  colony.  If 
it  is  not  large,  the  special  commer- 
cial resources  of  the  island  render 
it  unusually  healthy.  The  Bar  is 
well  represented  ;  and  perhaps  the 
absence  of  any  hotel  worthy  the 
name  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  inhabitants,  which, 
so  far  as  the  stranger  is  concerned, 
renders  such  establishments  unne- 
cessary. The  example  set  by  the 
present  governor,  Colonel  Hill,  in 
this  respect,  is  worthily  followed  by 
the  leading  members  of  the  com- 
munity; and  in  winter,  the  skat- 
ing, the  curling -rinks,  and  the  as- 
•semblies,  at  which  dancing  takes 
place  once  a-week,  and  other  amuse- 
ments, serve  to  make  the  sea- 
son which  one  would  suppose  to 
be  the  most  dreaded,  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable  time  of  the  year. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  has 
been  rather  a  severe  blow  to  the 
gaiety  of  St  John's,  and  the  deserted 
barracks  are  a  melancholy  souvenir 
of  this  social  element.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  colony  has  now  been  in- 
trusted to  a  force  ludicrously  inade- 
quate to  meet  danger  either  from 
within  or  without.  It  speaks '  well 
for  a  community  numbering  nearly 
150,000  souls,  of  whom  so  large  a 
proportion  are  Irish  Catholics,  that 
they  require  only  sixty  policemen  to 
keep  them  in  order ;  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  such  a  temptation 
to  disturb  the  peace  ought  to  be  put 
before  any  population,  however  well 
disposed.  Only  twelve  years  ago  a 
Catholic  and  Protestant  riot  occurred 
on  the  occasion  of  the  elections : 
the  troops  of  the  garrison  were  called 


out,  and  fired  on  the  mob,  killing 
three  and  wounding  twenty,  before 
order  was  restored.  Were  such  an 
episode  to  occur  again,  and  to  spread 
to  the  other  communities  in  the  is- 
land, it  would  be  manifestly  absurd 
to  expect  these  sixty  policemen  to 
maintain  order ;  while,  as  the  forts 
which  rendered  the  harbour  of  St 
John's  unassailable  from  without 
have  been  dismantled,  and  the  guns, 
which  certainly  were  of  a  somewhat 
antique  construction,  have  been 
carefully  sent  back  to  England,  at 
considerable  expense  to  the  British 
taxpayer,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  town  from  falling  an  easy 
prey  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and  there  is 
money  enough  in  its  banks  to  make 
it  worth  having.  It  was  rather 
humiliating  011  the  Queen's  birth- 
day to  be  indebted  for  a  salute  to 
an  American  gunboat  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  harbour,  waiting  to 
convey  away  the  wrecked  crew  of 
the  Polaris. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in 
our  wars  with  the  French  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  they  made  a 
sudden  raid  upon  St  John's,  which 
they  took  and  held  until  it  was  re- 
captured by  a  British  force  of  800 
men,  which  landed  under  Colonel 
Amherst  in  a  bay  about  seven  miles 
distant,  while  the  French  fleet  in 
the  harbour  escaped  our  cruisers  at 
its  mouth,  under  cover  of  a  fog. 
The  episode  is  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  Captain  Cook  took  part  in 
the  exploit,  not  long  before  he 
started  on  his  voyage  round  the 
world.  Considering  the  present  con- 
dition of  France,  we  have  not  much 
reason  to  fear  a  repetition  of  this 
event,  but  we  have  never  ceased 
having  differences  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  her  rights  on  the  shores  of 
the  island  and  its  fisheries.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known — in  fact,  one 
might  ask  the  British  public,  in  the 
words  of  the  Attorney- General,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  surprised  to 
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learn,  "that  about  12,000  British 
subjects  are  at  this  moment  living 
on  territory  which,  being  neither 
British  nor  French,  cannot  be  pro- 
tected nor  legislated  for  by  either 
power.  More  than  half  the  shores  of 
the  island,  from  Cape  Eay,  its  south- 
west extremity,  to  Cape  St  John's  on 
the  north-eastern  coast,  are  in  this 
anomalous  condition.  In  the  nume- 
rous bays  and  coves  by  which  the 
seaboard  of  the  island  is  liberally  in- 
dented, are  haunts  of  British  fisher- 
men, in  little  groups  varying  from 
single  families  to  collections  of  thirty 
and  forty  and  even  as  many  as  three 
hundred  in  one  spot.  These  people 
marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  pro- 
pagate and  die,  quarrel  and  make  it 
up  again,  thieve  and  make  restitu- 
tion, burn  or  wreck,  or  thrive  by 
honest  industry,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  free  fancy,  and 
unmolested  by  any  one.  They  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  no  magis- 
trate, amenable  to  no  laws,  and  de- 
pendent for  their  spiritual  and  se- 
cular instruction  on  the  chances 
which  may  send  them  itinerant 
clergy  or  schoolmasters.  The  French 
deny  on  principle  that  these  squat- 
ters have  any  right  to  be  there  at 
all,  but  they  permit  it  on  sufferance, 
because  their  fishermen  derive  more 
benefit  than  injury  from  the  protec- 
tion which  these  inhabited  spots 
afford  a  coast  upon  which  they  main- 
tain that  they  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  fishing,  though  they  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  settling  in 
fixed  establishments.  It  is  from  our 
fishermen  that  the  cod-fishers  of  the 
little  French  islands  of  St  Pierre 
and  Miquelon  purchase  all  the  her- 
ring for  bait,  which  are  caught  in 
the  winter  through  holes  in  the  ice. 
If  this  supply  were  stopped,  as  the 
French  have  no.  herring  in  their 
own  waters,  their  fishery  would  be 
paralysed,  and  it  is  therefore  for 
their  interest  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  our  fishermen.  There  is  a 


more  potent  reason,  however,  even 
than  that,  for  keeping  up  amicable 
relations.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  1713  and  subsequent  treaties, 
French  fishermen  have  the  right  of 
erecting  stages  for  drying  fish,  and 
rooms  for  salting  them,  &c. ;  but 
these  they  are  compelled  to  abandon 
during  the  winter,  while  our  fisher- 
men, who  have  squatted  upon  what 
is  called  the  French  shore,  remain. 
So  long  as  a  good  understanding 
subsists  between  them,  arrange- 
ments are  naturally  made  between 
those  who  leave  and  those  who 
stay,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
property  left ;  but  in  case  of  a  con- 
flict arising,  it  is  probable  that  the 
English  fishermen  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  French 
owners  during  the  winter  when  no 
man-of-war  could  approach  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  by  destroying  their 
enemies'  property.  The  danger  of 
this  does  not  arise  from  the  fisher- 
men of  the  two  countries,  so  much 
as  from  the  constant  tendency  of 
the  French  naval  officers  on  the 
coast  to  push  matters  to  extremity 
in  support  of  their  claim  that  they 
have  by  treaty  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  fishery,  while  we  maintain 
that  they  have  only  a  concurrent 
right  with  our  fishermen,  who,  how- 
ever, are  bound  "not  to  interrupt 
by  competition"  the  operations 
of  the  French  fishermen.  The 
point  has  arisen  last  summer,  and 
if  not  speedily  settled  may  lead  to 
serious  consequences.  A  young 
French  officer  has  made  a  raid  upon 
English  nets,  taking  up  some  in 
creeks  where  English  fishermen  had 
exercised  the  right  for  the  last  thirty 
years  without  any  French  fishermen 
attempting  even  to  share  it.  It 
seemed  hard  to  these  men  that  their 
nets  should  be  confiscated  because 
the  French  claimed  the  right,  which 
they  had  never  exercised,  of  fishing 
on  that  particular  ground.  Hitherto, 
in  such  cases,  the  matter  in  dispute 
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was  amicably  settled  between  the 
English  and  French  officers  com- 
manding the  men-of-war  who  are 
here  during  the  fishing  season  for 
the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  new 
instructions  seem  to  have  been 
issued  on  the  subject  by  the  Re- 
public, and  if  they  are  persisted  in, 
serious  collisions  are  certain  to  occur 
between  the  English  and  Erench 
fishermen  on  these  shores.  If  this 
leads  to  a  settlement  of  the  utterly 
anomalous  condition  of  affairs  there 
now,  and  to  some  definition  of  the 
rights  of  the  British  subjects  who 
occupy  them,  it  will  not  be  a  thing 
to  be  regretted.  In  the  mean  time, 
an  unaccountable  indifference  reigns 
in  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  Englishman  knows  where 
he  may  and  where  he  may  not 
settle,  without  the  liability  of  being 
turned  out  by  the  Erench.  There 
is  no  limit  defined  in  the  salmon 
rivers  beyond  which  the  Erench 
may  or  may  not  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  island  ;  nor  anything 
to  prevent  them  from  barring  the 
mouth  of  these  rivers  so  as  to  im- 
pede the  salmon  from  running  up. 
The  Surveyor-General's  Office  in  St 
John's  is  afraid  to  allot  land  to 
settlers,  because  no  one  knows 
where  the  Erench  limits  are,  or 
what  their  rights  are.  At  this 
moment  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of 
forest  in  the  country  are  being  de- 
spoiled of  timber  by  a  company  who 
have  erected  their  saw -mills,  and 
are  felling  the  trees  on  land  to 
which  they  have  no  shadow  of 
right,  and  for  which  they  have 
never  paid  a  cent — because  the 
Government  is  unable  to  give  them 
a  title.  Considering  the  general 
lawlessness  which  prevails,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  people  behave  as 
well  as  they  do.  In  St  George's 
Bay,  for  instance,  there  is  a  resident 
community  of  upwards  of  2500 
people,  who  are  subject  to  no  juris- 
diction of  any  kind,  and  are  amen- 


able to  no  laws,  excepting  what  the- 
commanders  of  the  men-of-war  who- 
visit  them  occasionally  may  think  fit 
to  enforce.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
these  districts  are  not  represented 
in  the  colonial  legislature,  they  can- 
not yet  be  formed  into  electoral  divi- 
sions, no  Custom  Houses  can  be  esta- 
blished,wharves  or  docks  constructed, 
or  fine  harbours  made  available  as 
ports,  or  mines  or  quarries  worked, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  of  the  Erench  shore  has  given 
undoubted  evidence  of  being  highly 
metalliferous,  while  coal,  gypsum, 
and  marble  of  the  finest  quality, 
cannot  be  mined  or  quarried,  though 
they  are  situated  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  for  fear  of  interfering  with 
the  possibility  of  some  Frenchman, 
who  is  not  allowed  to  live  there, 
wanting  to  dry  his  fish  on  that  part 
of  the  rock  in  the  summer,  where 
the  ore  is  most  conveniently  situ- 
ated. As  for  a  railway  terminating 
on  the  Erench  shore,  that  of  course 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  presents  a  most  ingenious 
contrivance  forparalysing  all  colonial 
and  private  enterprise,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  by  the  interna- 
tional difficulties  which  must  arise 
out  of  it,  the  better. 

So  long  as  Newfoundland  was  a 
sort  of  terra  incognita,  with  quick 
steam  communication  to  England 
only  twice  a-year,  and  almost  inac- 
cessible, especially  during  the 
winter  months,  from  the  other 
colonies,  such  a  state  of  matters 
might  exist  without  being  forced 
upon  public  attention  ;  and  indeed 
the  population  on  the  Erench  shore 
was  too  sparse  to  invest  the  question 
with  its  present  importance.  But 
everything  is  tending  to  change  the 
position  which  this  spot  occupies 
in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  island,  tired  of  its  seclusion, 
has  recently  voted  £27,000  a-year 
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for  steam  communication.  With 
an  average  annual  surplus  revenue 
of  ,£30,000,  it  could  well  afford  this 
luxury,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company 
touch  here  on  their  way  to  and  from 
England  and  Canada  once  a  fort- 
night. On  the  arrival  of  these 
boats  from  England,  two  small 
colonial  steamboats,  carrying  mails 
and  passengers,  start  from  St  John's 
— one  to  the  northward,  touching  at 
all  the  little  ports  and  inhabited 
bays  on  the  north-east  shore ;  and 
the  other  taking  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  going  round  on  a  similar 
mission  to  the  south  and  west. 
All  this  intercourse  tends  to  in- 
crease the  population  on  the  French 
shore,  and  bring  it  within  the  pale 
of  civilisation,  and  the  influence  of 
some  kind  of  government.  And  this 
steamer  leaves  St  John's  in  the  sum- 
mer for  the  coast  of  Labrador,  where 
there  is  also  a  large  fishing  popu- 
lation, cut  off  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  electricity  is  doing  even  more 
than  steam  to  unite  Newfoundland 
with  Europe  and  America.  The 
peculiar  position  which  it  occupies 
in  the  Atlantic  with  reference  to 
the  two  hemispheres  is  destined 
before  long  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  telegraphic  centres 
in  the  world.  Hitherto  the  island 
has  been  unable  to  derive  any  advan- 
tage from  this  source.  When  the 
original  New  York,  Newfoundland, 
and  London  Telegraph  Company  was 
created,  the  novelty  of  the  enter- 
prise dazzled  the  colony,  as  it  did  the 
world  at  large,  and  they  accorded 
terms  to  the  Company  which  could 
only  be  justified  on  the  score  of  ignor- 
ance of  the  possible  results.  Not 
only  did  they  grant  the  Company  a 
hundred  square  miles  of  the  mineral 
lands  of  the  island,  which  are  now 
turning  out  to  be  most  valuable, 
and  which  the  Company  are  at  this 
moment  selecting,  but  they  granted 


them  an  exclusive  monopoly  for 
fifty  years,  during  which  no  other 
Company  was  to  have  the  right  of 
landing  cables  on  the  shores  of  the 
island.  The  Newfoundland  Govern- 
ment fortunately  inserted  a  clause 
by  which  this  monopoly  might  be  ex- 
tinguished at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
upon  the  purchase  by  the  island 
of  the  wires,  apparatus,  and  general 
plant,  at  a  valuation  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration.  Since  this  arrangement 
was  entered  into,  the  original  Com- 
pany has  amalgamated  with  the  An- 
glo-American and  the  French  Cable 
Companies,  and  in  April  next  year 
the  term  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  these  Companies  ceases.  The 
colony,  alive  to  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages which  it  will  derive  from 
the  extinction  of  the  monopoly,  has 
already  expressed  its  intention  of 
putting  an  end  to  it,  though  the 
terms  upon  which  it  will  be  abol- 
ished are  not  yet  determined. 

Meantime,  in  order  to  give  the 
amalgamated  Companies  as  much 
notice  of  their  policy  as  possible, 
the  Government  has  announced  to 
them  that  in  the  event  of  their  aban- 
doning their  monopoly  of  landing 
cables,  Newfoundland  will  waive  its 
privilege  of  pre-emption;  but  that  if 
the  Companies  decline  this  offer,  the 
local  Government  will  exercise  its 
pre-emptive  privilege,  and  allow  all 
Companies  to  come  here,  charging  a 
tariff  upon  the  land  lines,  and  plac- 
ing the  original  Companies  on  the 
same  footing  with  any  that  may 
succeed  them.  If  the  colony  offers 
its  shores  to  free  trade  in  Transat- 
lantic telegraphy,  it  is  evident  that 
no  cable  which  crosses  to  America 
will  land  at  any  other  spot,  and  a 
large  and  increasing  revenue  might 
be  derived  by  the  colony  by  a  tariff 
on  the  land  lines.  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  succeed  in  carrying 
out  this  liberal  policy,  however, 
excepting  after  a  severe  struggle 
with  the  Companies,  who  are  deter- 
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mined  to  cling  to  their  monopoly  as 
long  as  possible,  and  who  maintain, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  act  of 
amalgamation  extinguished  the  origi- 
nal privilege  of  pre-emption ;  second- 
ly, that  in  equity  the  colony,  if  it 
exercised  its  privilege,  would  have 
to  buy  not  merely  the  plant  of  the 
Companies,  but  the  goodwill  of  the 
business,  which  the  colony  is  not 
rich  enough  to  do  ;  and  lastly,  as  a 
general  election  is  to  take  place  in 
the  autumn,  they  hope,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
electors,  to  put  in  a  Government 
which  may  reverse  the  policy  of  its 
predecessor.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  a  probable  contingency. 
The  determination  to  abolish  the 
monopoly  is  general  throughout  the 
island,  and  no  candidate  could  ven- 
ture to  stand  upon  an  opposite 
ticket.  Again,  the  wealth  and 
credit  of  the  island  are  sufficient, 
if  they  are  forced  to  it,  to  buy  out 
the  Company  as  a  "  going  concern," 
to  use  an  Americanism  which  our 
lawyers  seem  to  have  adopted;  and 
considering  the  difficulties  which 
the  colonists  find  in  investing  their 
money  in  safe  local  security,  the 
creation  of  good  colonial  stock  would 
be  rather  an  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity than  otherwise.  Moreover, 
they  would  be  fully  compensated 
by  the  wealth  and  importance  which 
would  indirectly  accrue  to  them 
from  the  concentration  of  cables  on 
their  shores.  The  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  cable  direct  from  England 
to  the  United  States  amounts  to 
some  .£200,000  more  than  one  to 
Newfoundland,  and  each  word  is 
three  times  as  long  in  transmis- 
sion, to  say  nothing  of  the  increas- 
ed difficulties  in  laying  so  long  a 
cable,  and  the  greater  risks  of  its 
breaking  after  it  is  laid ;  while 
even  the  French  island  of  St  Pierre, 
to  which  the  French  have  laid  their 
cable,  is  a  most  unfavourable  spot, 
owing  to  the  Newfoundland  fishing- 


banks,  which  have  to  be  avoided  by 
a  long  and  costly  detour  to  the 
southward.  At  the  moment  I  am 
writing  there  is  only  one  cable  in 
working  order  across  the  Atlantic, 
while  two  are  disabled — one  hope- 
lessly so.  It  is  probable  that  before 
this  article  appears  the  Company 
will  have  laid  another  cable,  but  in 
the  mean  time  a  rupture  of  the  re- 
maining wire  would  cause  dire  con- 
fusion in  the  commercial  world, 
which  is  at  present  charged  the 
enormous  tariff  of  six  shillings  a 
word.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
improvements  in  telegraphy  which 
already  exist  will  enable  any  new 
Company  laying  down  a  cable  to 
give  its  shareholders  a  remunerative 
return  at  one  shilling  and  three- 
pence a  word.  The  Newfoundland 
public  is  at  present  subject  to  the  sin- 
gular indignity  of  not  receiving  the 
public  telegrams  from  Europe  on  their 
arrival  in  the  island.  These  have 
first  to  go  to  New  York,  and  then 
are  retelegraphed  back  to  St  John's, 
thus  causing  a  delay  of  two  days, 
and  involving  increased  chances,  of 
which  the  operators  largely  avail 
themselves,  of  making  such  non- 
sense of  the  messages  that  one  has 
to  guess  at  their  meaning.  The 
existing  Company  has  managed  to 
alienate,  by  its  treatment  of  it,  not 
merely  the  Newfoundland  but  the 
American  press,  some  of  the  lead- 
ing New  York  journals  having  late- 
ly indulged  in  violent  philippics 
on  the  subject.  All  these  are  so 
many  signs  of  the  times,  showing 
that  the  days  of  monopoly,  so  far 
as  Transatlantic  telegraphy  is  con- 
cerned, are  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
that  before  long  telegraphic  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  conti- 
nents will  be  largely  increased.  But 
there  is  another  event  in  prospect 
more  remote,  possibly,  than  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  cable  monopoly,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Newfoundland  politicians,  is 
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fraught  with  even  more  important 
consequences  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  island  and  to  the  increase  of  its 
resources  and  population.  This  is 
the  fulfilment  of  what  appears  to 
"be  its  manifest  destiny — confedera- 
tion with  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Now  that  the  fate  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island  in  this  respect  is 
sealed,  the  only  one  of  the  North 
American  colonies  which  remains 
"  out  in  the  cold  "  is  Newfoundland. 
Public  opinion  here  is  still  di- 
vided as  to  the  expediency  of  this 
measure,  the  present  Government 
having  won  the  last  elections  on 
the  anti-confederation  ticket.  The 
motto  of  this  party  is  to  let  well 
alone  :  they  maintain  that  the  island 
is  wealthy  and  prosperous,  and  that 
the  influence  of  those  who  control 
its  destinies  can  be  more  powerfully 
exercised  in  advocating  what  they 
deem  to  be  its  best  interests  than  if 
they  were  hampered  by  the  central 
Canadian  Government,  who  would 
thus  share  in  its  resources  without 
contributing  what  would  be  an 
equivalent  to  its  prosperity.  This 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  vehemently 
denied  by  those  in  favour  of  the 
scheme,  who  maintain,  I  think 
with  reason,  that  if  they  were  in- 
cluded in  one  Customs  law,  and 
united  by  a  solidarity  of  commer- 
cial and  political  interest  with  the 
Dominion,  they  would  derive  im- 
mense advantages  from  the  inter- 
course which  must  then  of  necessity 
spring  up  between  the  island  and 
the  mainland,  and  from  the  capital 
which  would  inevitably  find  its  way 
to  the  former.  This  has  proved  to 
be  the  case  with  the  other  colonies, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  New- 
foundland should  be  an  exception. 
Even  now  the  Canadian  Parliament 
has  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  best  means  of  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  communica- 
tion with  England,  and  its  attention 
is  to  be  especially  directed  to  the 


desirability  of  re-establishing  the  line 
which  has  once  before  broken  down 
through  mismanagement  between 
Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  with 
the  view  of  shortening  the  Atlantic 
passage  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
calculated  that  this  may  be  reduced 
to  a  hundred  hours.  A  railway 
across  the  island  would  carry  mails 
and  passengers  to  its  western  shores 
in  eight  hours,  from  which  they 
might  either  be  conveyed  across  to 
the  nearest  point  of  Cape  Breton  in 
six  or  seven  hours,  or  to  Shippigan, 
in  New  Brunswick,  in  sixteen.  In 
the  former  case,  the  Gut  of  Canso 
would  have  to  be  tunnelled  for  a 
railway,  and  until  that  is  accom- 
plished it  is  probable  that  the  Ship- 
pigan route  would  be  most  available, 
as  from  this  point  railways  would 
converge  to  New  York  and  Quebec. 
The  whole  length  of  the  journey 
from  Ireland  to  New  York  would 
thus  be  reduced  to  seven  days,  of 
which  only  four  would  be  spent  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  Newfoundland 
would  become  a  highway  for  passen- 
gers and  commerce.  The  effect  of  a 
railway  through  the  centre  of  the 
island  would  inevitably  be  to  at- 
tract a  population  to  advantageous 
spots  on  the  line  ;  and  although  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  New- 
foundland are  not  great,  its  mineral 
resources  seem  to  be  unbounded, 
and  there  are  many  regions  where 
crops  of  grain  and  vegetables  may 
be  raised  with  advantage.  The 
principal  objection  made  to  this 
route  is  the  difficulty  of  navigation 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
winter,  it  is  true  that  the  harbour 
of  St  John's  is  liable  to  be  closed 
with  ice;  but  Trepassey,  a  fine 
harbour  immediately  to  the  west- 
ward of  Cape  Eace,  is  always  open, 
and  the  coast  at  Newfoundland  has 
this  great  advantage  over  that  of 
Nova  Scotia,  that  it  is  entirely  free 
from  those  sunken  rocks  and  hidden 
dangers  which  render  the  approach 
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to  Halifax  so  hazardous,  while  in 
the  matter  of  fogs  one  shore  has  not 
much  to  boast  of  over  the  other. 
The  saving  of  two  days'  sea  voyage 
must  always  offer  great  advantages 
in  the  summer  season,  and  an  ex- 
tended experience  can  alone  prove 
whether  the  objections  to  the  winter 
passage  are  well  founded.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  route  has  this 
strong  recommendation  in  its  favour, 
that  physically  the  interior  of  the 
island  presents  no  engineering 
difficulties  to  the  construction  of 
a  railway.  Curiously  enough, 
it  has  not  been  traversed  through 
its  centre  from  shore  to  shore 
since  1822,  when  Mr  Cormack 
made  his  adventurous  journey  from 
Eandom  Sound  to  St  George's  Bay  ; 
but  it  has  been  tapped  at  various 
points  by  Mr  Murray,  the  Geological 
Surveyor  of  the  colony,  both  from 
the  southern  coast  and  from  the 
Exploits  River  on  the  north,  and 
the  character  of  the  country  through 
which  the  railway  would  pass  is 
thus  thoroughly  known.  It  con- 
sists of  a  table-land  of  undulating 
open  steppe  country,  called  here 
"  barrens,"  covered  with  moss  and 
a  short  sedgy  grass,  abounding  in 
morasses,  which  are,  however,  of  no 
depth,  and  with  innumerable  lakes, 
and  lakelets  known  here  as  ponds, 
into  and  out  of  which  flow  streams 
of  various  sizes,  the  bottoms  of  the 
shallow  valleys  through  which  they 
run  being  covered  with  scrub,  and 
occasionally  with  pine  woods.  A 
ridge  of  hills,  however,  traverses 
the  island,  along  the  slopes  of  which 
the  line  might  run,  thus  avoiding 
the  more  SAvampy  land.  There  are 
no  ranges  to  tunnel,  or  large  rivers 
to  bridge,  while  wood  for  sleepers 
is  abundant ;  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  line,  only  200  miles,  is  not  so 
great  as  to  render  the  undertaking 
one  of  appalling  magnitude.  On 
the  other  side  St  George's  Bay 
offers  a  splendid  harbour,  and  here 


the  climate  is  much  milder  than  on 
the  east  coast.  The  shores  of  the 
rivers  are  heavily  timbered,  or  where 
there  is  no  forest  the  grazing  lands 
are  excellent,  and  abundant  signs 
of  coal,  iron,  and  other  ores,  have 
been  discovered.  At  present  all 
this  is  unavailable,  because  St 
George's  Bay  is  on  the  French 
shore,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the 
Home  Government  should  be  urging 
on  confederation,  while  interna- 
tional questions  are  pending  which 
would  make  it  highly  impolitic  for 
the  Dominion  to  incorporate  the 
island  until  they  are  settled.  The 
recent  treaty  which  has  been  made 
with  the  Americans,  under  far  less 
advantageous  circumstances,  so  far 
as  this  colony  is  concerned,  would 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  French 
difficulty.  In  the  Alabama  negotia- 
tions, among  other  baits  held  out  to 
tempt  the  Americans  to  allow  us 
to  lay  down  international  rules 
which  we  should  be  the  last  to  wish 
enforced,  and  to  enter  upon  an  ar- 
bitration which  has  cost  us  three 
millions  sterling,  we  were  kind 
enough  to  offer  their  fishermen  an 
equal  right  with  our  own  to  fish  in 
British  North  American  waters,  on 
condition  that  the  colonies  should 
have  the  right  to  send  fish  and  fish 
oil  into  the  States  free  of  duty. 
This  the  colonists  deemed  by  no 
means  an  equivalent  for  the  right 
they  were  ceding,  but,  out  of  com- 
passion for  the  difficulty  in  which 
the  mother  country  found  herself 
placed  in  the  Alabama  question, 
they  consented  to  agree  to  it. 
What  they  now  think  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  in  return  for 
this  compliance  is,  that  the 
Home  Government  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  extremely  auspicious 
moment  which  the  latest  change  of 
Government  in  France  affords,  to 
open  negotiations  for  the  settlement 
of  the  French  shore  difficulty.  This 
might  be  done  by  offering  to  French 
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fishermen  the  same  rights  as  those 
recently  granted  to  the  Americans, — 
namely,  the  right  to  fish  freely  in  all 
North  American  waters,  and  to  settle 
freely  on  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land—  subject,  of  course,  to  our 
laws.  They  would  thus  have  the 
whole  of  the  Labrador  coast,  besides 
the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of 
Newfoundland,  open  to  them  as  new 
fishing-grounds,  with  the  power  of 
catching  their  own  bait,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  dependent  upon  our 
fishermen  for  it,  while  the  English 
market  as  well  as  their  own  would 
remain  open  to  their  fish.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  be  able  to 
fish  without  quarrelling  in  waters 
where  we  now  fish  with  the  con- 
stant risk  of  dispute ;  and  to  de- 
velop the  mineral,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  resources  of  those  shores, 
from  the  utilisation  of  which  both 
we  and  the  French  are  at  this 
moment  debarred.  Of  course,  a 
fundamental  condition  of  any  such 
arrangement  should  be,  that  the 
French  Government  ceases  the  sys- 
tem of  bounties  by  which  the  French 
cod-fishery  is  encouraged,  and  which 
amounts  annually  to  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  francs.  This  would  seem 
to  enter  into  the  free-trade  and  re- 
trenchment policy  of  the  present 
Government  in  France.  The  idea  of 
bounties  for  the  protection  of  such 
an  industry  as  fishing  is  obsolete ; 
while  the  saving  of  so  large  a  sum 
to  the  French  treasury  at  this 
juncture  seems  almost  a  duty  which 
patriotism  demands  at  the  hands  of 
a  French  statesman.  In  the  event 
of  any  such  arrangement  being 
come  to,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
language  will  be  more  explicit  than 
in  that  of  the  Alabama  Treaty, 
in  which,  among  other  "under- 
standings," it  was  "  understood"  by 
us  that  "fish-oil"  included  "seal- 
oil;"  but  whatever  during  the  ne- 
gotiations the  Americans  may  be 
supposed  to  have  understood,  they 
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now  deny  that  seal-oil  comes  under 
the  head  of  fish-oil,  and  refuse  the 
admission  of  this  most  important 
article  of  Newfoundland  commerce 
to  their  ports.  The  value  of  the 
seal-fishery  varies  from  .£175,000  to 
£275,000  a-year,  and  the  quantity 
of  oil  exported  averages  from  5000 
to  6000  tuns.  As  the  process  of 
manufacturing  this  oil  is  as  novel  as 
everything  else  connected  with  the 
fishery,  I  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  and  of  learn- 
ing some  details  from  those  actually 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  seals,  and 
the  method  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. When  I  reached  St  John's 
the  steamers  were  all  dropping  in 
from  the  north  laden  with  oleagin- 
ous spoil,  and  each  with  a  barrel 
lashed  to  the  masthead  as  a  look- 
out. From  this  station  the  man 
spies  the  game  on  the  ice-floes,  and 
gives  notice  in  which  direction  to 
steer.  Formerly  the  day  for  the 
departure  of  the  sealing-fleet  was 
the  1st  of  March;  but  by  a  re- 
cent Act  of  the  Legislature  it  has 
been  postponed  for  sailing  vessels 
until  the  5th,  and  for  steamers 
till  the  10th,  of  that  month.  This 
is  in  order  to  allow  the  pupping 
season  to  be  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced before  the  work  of  slaughter 
of  mothers  and  young  commences. 
The  steamers  are  built  expressly  for 
the  service,  and  are  as  strong  as  iron 
and  the  hardest  known  woods  can 
make  them,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
resist  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
the  ice  to  which  they  are  constantly 
subjected.  Any  Arctic  amateurs 
anxious  to  rival  the  exploits  of  the 
Polaris,  could  not  do  better  than 
come  to  Newfoundland  to  look  for 
a  steamer  adapted  for  the  work. 
These  steamers  are  sometimes  of 
considerable  size,  and  cost  from 
£8000  to  £10,000  apiece.  They 
carry  as  crew  200  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  250  men  each,  drawn 
from  the  hardy  population  which 
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inhabits  the  coves  and  harbours  all 
round  the  island.  They  flock  in 
crowds  to  St  John's  during  the  last 
week  of  February.  As  10,000  men 
are  engaged  in  the  fishery,  the 
streets  swarm  at  this  period  with 
perhaps  the  finest  and  most  power- 
ful specimens  of  humanity,  so  far 
as  mere  physique  is  concerned,  that 
could  be  seen  anywhere.  Daring, 
hardy,  inured  to  the  severest  priva- 
tions, and  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  battle  with  the  elements 
upon  the  iron-bound  coast  on  which 
they  were  born  and  reared,  they 
look  forward  to  the  six  weeks  of 
seal-fishing  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  members  of  Parliament  do  to  the 
12th  of  August,  not  merely  from 
the  excitement  of  the  chase  which 
it  entails,  but  from  the  chances  of 
the  large  profits  connected  with  a 
successful  "take."  Since  the  em- 
ployment of  steamers  the  service 
has  become  even  more  popular, 
because  the  chances  are  increased, 
and  picked  captains  and  crews  are 
alone  employed  upon  it.  As  may 
be  imagined,  the  crowd  of  hands  is 
so  great  that  they  are  packed  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship  like  herrings 
in  a  barrel.  It  is  currently  reported 
that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  man  to 
change  a  single  article  of  clothing 
from  the  moment  of  his  departure 
till  his  return;  and  the  aspect  of  the 
crews  which  I  saw  on  their  arrival 
fully  justified  this  assertion.  They 
were  as  black  as  colliers,  and  far 
more  greasy  than  I  had  supposed  it 
possible  for  men  to  become.  Their 
clothes  and  faces  shone  like  the 
skins  of  negroes  on  a  hot  day,  from 
seal-oil;  but  their  smell  prevented 
me  from  approaching  them  near 
enough  to  do  more  than  obtain  a 
very  general  impression  of  their 
aspect.  These  men,  who  are  as  im- 
pervious to  cold  and  privation  as 
the  icebergs  they  frequent,  sustain 
their  gigantic  frames  on  scarcely  any- 
thing but  biscuits  and  tea,  varied 


by  an  occasional  meal  of  pork,  until 
they  get  among  the  seals,  when  they 
cut  out  the  tit-bits,  such  as  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys,  stringing  the 
latter  on  their  belts,  and  eating 
them  raw  as  a  delicacy  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  tremendous  exertions 
of  their  chase.  The  dangers  of  this 
add,  no  doubt,  a  zest  to  it.  The 
first  difficulty,  when  the  seals  have 
been  spied  from  the  masthead,  is  to 
bring  the  steamer  in  such  a  position 
as  will  enable  the  men  to  approach 
them,  either  by  landing  on  the  ice 
and  jumping  from  pan  to  pan  if  the 
floe  is  not  solid,  or  by  punts,  if  they 
are  not  accessible  in  any  other  way. 
Each  man  is  armed  with  a  "  gaff," 
or  club,  with  a  hook  in  it,  a  " scalp- 
ing -knife,"  and  a  "towing-line;'* 
while  a  few  of  the  older  hands  and 
the  best  shots  carry  rifles.  The 
work  of  destruction  then  goes  on 
apace.  The  ice  is  covered  with 
"white-coats" — young  seals  not  yet 
six  weeks  old — and  their  mothers, 
whose  grey  furs  in  the  case  of 
"  harps  "  are  distinguished  by  a 
large  black  mark  in  the  shape  of  a 
harp  ;  "  dog-hoods  " — male  seals,  so 
called  from  a  hood  which  they  can 
inflate  so  as  to  protect  their  heads 
when  attacked;  "  bedlamers,"  or 
one-year-old  males,  on  whom  the 
harp  has  not  yet  appeared ;  "  blue- 
backs,"  or  young  "  hoods,"  —  and 
other  variations,  each  with  its  special 
appellation.  The  havoc  which  a 
couple  of  hundred  men  plying  their 
clubs  mercilessly  in  the  midst  of 
these  helpless  victims  work  in  a 
few  hours  may  easily  be  imagined. 
A  blow  011  the  nose  is  followed  by  a 
cut  doAVii  the  centre  of  the  seal  from 
the  throat  to  the  tail  with  the  scalp- 
ing knife,  which  detaches  the  car- 
case from  the  "  pelt."  Technically 
speaking,  the  pelt  consists  of  the 
skin  and  about  three  inches  of  fat 
with  which  it  is  lined,  and  to  which 
protection  of  nature  in  the  way  of 
covering,  the  seal  owes  his  power  of 
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keeping  himself  warm  in  the  peculiar 
temperature  which  he  affects.  The 
pelt  is  rapidly  stripped  from  the  quiv- 
ering carcase,  and  laid  flat  upon  the 
ice;  and  when  five  or  six  are  thus 
collected,  they  are  laced  together  in 
a,  bundle  and  drawn  by  the  towing- 
line  to  the  ship.  To  one  not  har- 
dened to  it,  the  whole  process  is 
said  to  be  a  most  painful  one  to 
witness.  The  inoans  of  the  young 
seals — the  agonies  of  the  mothers  at 
seeing  them  slaughtered — the  fierce 
battles  sometimes  waged  by  the  old 
"  dog-hoods,"  who  often  make  such 
sturdy  resistance  that  they  require 
two  men  striking  them  alternately 
with  their  gaffs  to  kill  them — the 
whole  ice  strewn  with  the  skinned 
carcases,  still  preserving  their  origi- 
nal shape,  and  almost  quivering  with 
life, — present  a  scene  which  nothing 
but  the  hope  of  large  profits  and 
quick  returns  could  harden  men  to. 
Seal  -  hunters,  however,  have  no 
bowels  of  compassion.  The  pelts 
on  an  average  are  worth  about  ten 
shillings  apiece,  and  a  third  of  the 
profits  go  to  the  crew,  so  that  every 
man  has  a  most  special  interest  in 
the  result.  Then  the  risks  and 
chances  attending  the  pursuits  are 
so  great  that  the  pleadings  of  mercy 
are  easily  stifled.  It  is  in  many 
cases  a  battle  not  merely  with  the 
seals,  but  with  the  elements.  A 
gale  of  wind  may  spring  up  and 
split  up  the  ice,  or  drive  it  away 
from  the  ship,  rendering  the  drag- 
ging of  their  spoil  to  her  decks  a 
most  laborious  and  hazardous  opera- 
tion ;  or  perhaps  they  have  sought 
in  vain  for  a  "  seal-path,"  and  had 
almost  given  up  hope  of  finding  one, 
when,  near  the  close  of  the  season, 
they  stumble  unexpectedly  upon 
their  prey,  and  the  hope  so  long  de- 
ferred imparts  a  new  and  merciless 
vigour  to  their  arms  when  they  do 
find  it.  At  last  the  ship  is  loaded. 
Reeking  with  pelts,  she  turns  her 
back  upon  the  sealing-grounds,  and 


makes  with  all  speed  for  St  John's, 
where  her   owners  are  waiting  an- 
xiously to  know  whether  she  has 
drawn  a  prize  in  the  lottery  or  not. 
While  I  was  at  St  John's  one  ship 
brought  in  nearly  40,000  pelts  as 
her   "  bag "   for   the    season.       In 
other  words,  she  earned  during  six 
weeks  about    £20,000,    of    which 
£1000  went  to  the  captain,  and  £40 
apiece  to  each  of  her  crew.     This 
is  more  profitable  than  privateering 
in  war  times,  and  almost  as  danger- 
ous and  exciting.     In  sailing  vessels 
the  crew  are  entitled  to    half  the 
profits,  but  even  they  do  not  equal 
the  third  earned  in  the    steamers. 
The  entire  catch,  however,  has  not 
very  much  increased  since  the  intro- 
duction of  steamers,  ranging  from 
250,000  to  600,000  seals  a  season. 
The  season  of  1873  has  been  a  pecu- 
liarly good  one  :  five  of  the  leading 
houses    in   St  John's  have   taken 
309,440   seals.      A  correspondence 
appeared  not  long  ago  in  the  '  Times,' 
warning  the  Newfoundlanders  that 
by  so  persistent  an  extermination, 
of  this  valuable  animal  they  were 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  gold- 
en egg.     I  find,  however,  no  such 
fear  prevailing  here.      In  order  to 
avoid    killing    the   mothers,  while 
still  pregnant,  or  before  the  young 
are    old   enough    to    live    without 
them,  the  date  of  departure  for  the 
fishing  has  been  put  off  ten  days ; 
and  it  is  maintained  here   that  in 
a  very  few    days    after   they    are 
born,  the  young,  even  though  pre- 
maturely weaned,  are  still  able  ta 
take  care  of  themselves.     Moreover, 
it  would  appear  that  the  proportion 
of  males   to   females   is   unusually 
large;   how  great  it  is,  cannot  of 
course  be  accurately  ascertained,  but 
the  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  at 
least  three  to  one,  and  I  have  heard 
it  put  as  high  as  five.     Again,  the 
supply  of  seals  from  the  northward 
seems  never  to  have  been  affected 
by    the   seal  -  fishery,    which    has 
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already  existed  for  so  many  years. 
They  are  bred  in  Arctic  solitudes, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  hunter,  and 
come  regularly  south  to  meet  his 
wants,  without  the  supply  showing 
any  signs  of  diminution.  As  an 
industry,  the  most  painful  feature 
is  the  cruelty  which  is  inherent  to 
it ;  but  the  remedy  for  this  lies  with 
the  consumer,  and  not  with  those 
who  supply  the  demand.  As  long  as 
people  burn  seal-oil,  and  wear  "kid" 
boots  made  of  sealskin,  will  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  continue. 
The  next  phase  through  which  this 
commerce  passes,  if  it  be  not  so 
barbarous  as  the  first,  is  eminently 
coarse  and  unpleasant,  especially  to 
the  olfactories.  The  whole  of  the 
left  side  of  the  harbour  is  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  seal-oil  and 
the  preparing  of  skins.  The  town 
is  thus  spared  the  odours  insepar- 
able from  the  process,  though  the 
harbour  is  often  scummed  over  with 
the  quantity  of  grease  that  finds 
its  way  into  it.  The  space  between 
the  edge  of  the  shore  and  the  steep 
mountain-side  is  so  narrow,  that  the 
rocks  have  been  blasted  to  make 
room  for  the  vats  and  storehouses, 
and  there  is  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  steamers  to  lie  alongside 
and  unload  their  cargoes  The  mo- 
ment the  pelts  are  landed  they  are 
received  by  the  "  skinners,"  each  of 
whom,  armed  with  a  gigantic  knife 
like  a  small  sword,  stands  behind  a 
board  or  dresser  which  shelves  away 
from  him.  Upon  this  he  draws  a 
pelt.  These  are  generally  about  three 
feet  long,  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  weigh  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds.  Passing 
the  knife  between  the  skin  and  the 
fat,  with  three  or  at  most  four 
sweeps  of  it,  the  skinner  divides 
with  a  marvellous  dexterity  the 
blubber  from  the  skin  ;  the  former 
falls  in  rich  white-looking  rolls  into 
the  tub  that  is  waiting  for  it,  while 
the  skin  is  thrown  on  one  side  to  be 


salted.  The  skinners  receive  at  the 
rate  of  three-halfpence  a  skin,  and 
such  is  their  dexterity  from  long 
practice,  that  some  of  them  make  as 
much  as  £3  a-day.  There  are  two. 
processes  by  which  the  oil  is  ex- 
tracted. According  to  the  old  one, 
the  fat  is  hoisted  with  grappling- 
hooks  to  the  top  of  a  huge  wooden 
vat  about  20  feet  square,  built  of 
pine -poles,  through  the  inter- 
stices of  which  the  oil  percolates, 
and  which  is  divided  into  com- 
partments to  prevent  the  lateral 
pressure  from  bursting  the  sides.  On 
the  top  of  this  open  vat  stand 
fifteen  or  twenty  men  with  large 
knives  or  choppers  fastened  to  the 
end  of  long  stout  sticks.  As  the 
fat  is  hoisted  to  them,  they  chop  it 
into  minute  portions,  and  it  slowly 
disintegrates  under  the  pressure  of 
its  weight.  At  a  distance,  these 
men,  wielding  their  quaint-shaped 
weapons,  look  like  people  on  an 
elevated  threshing-floor  using  iron 
flails.  All  round  the  vat  at  the 
bottom  is  a  trough,  and  from  this 
oil  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock,  running 
with  a  clear  limpid  stream,  except- 
ing where,  in  the  inferior  qualities,  a 
slight  yellow  tinge  maybe  detected. 
To  extract  this  colour,  it  is  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  open  vats 
under  glass.  The  steam  process  is 
far  more  expeditious;  but  instead 
of  being  chopped  by  hand,  the  fat 
is  passed  between  sharp  rollers,  and 
then  ground  in  a  species  of  sausage- 
machine.  After  this  it  is  strained 
in  a  tank,  and  then  loaded  in  stout 
casks  on  board  the  ships  waiting  to 
receive  it.  The  coarser  portions  of 
the  fat  attaching  to  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  skin  are  made  into- 
an  inferior  oil,  chiefly  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap.  The  finer 
qualities  are  used  for  mines,  machin- 
ery, and  lubricating  purposes  gene- 
rally. The  value  of  a  tun  ranges 
from  £30  to  £40.  The  skins  are 
split  laterally  into  three  thinnesses,. 
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,-and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
coarse  kid.  They  are  worth  on  an 
.average  about  ten  shillings  apiece. 
Huge  piles  of  them  neatly  stacked 
.and  salted  fill  the  warehouses  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  refuse  of  the 
whole  manufacturing  makes  an 
admirable  manure,  of  which  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  St  John's 
is  poor  enough  to  stand  much  in 
need.  The  casks  in  which  the  oil 
is  stowed  are  made  in  winter  by  the 
islanders,  and  the  manufacture  of 
them  is  one  of  the  few  occupations 
by  which  they  diversify  the  utter 
idleness  of  their  winter  existence. 
The  ships  that  convey  the  oil  and 
skins  to  Europe  come  back  from 
Spain  with  cargoes  of  salt  for  the 
preparation  of  cod-fish  and  sealskins, 
•cork  bark  for  the  making  of  floats 
for  nets,  &c.,  and  sometimes  port 
wine.  Newfoundland  still  main- 
tains its  character  for  possessing 
better  port  wine  than  any  other  spot 
in  the  globe,  Portugal  not  excepted. 
There  is  something  in  the  climate 
which  seems  to  mature  it  more 
perfectly  than  elsewhere,  while  the 
•quality  of  the  wine  that  is  sent  here 
is  purer  than  that  which  is  doctored 
for  the  London  market.  It  has 
thus  become  a  depot  for  the  article, 
which  is  still  annually  exported  from 
here  in  small  quantities.  Scarcely 
is  the  seal-fishing  at  an  end  than  the 
cod-fishing  begins.  The  crews  which 
have  returned  from  the  Arctic  hunt- 
ing-grounds transfer  themselves  into 
the  small  brigs  and  schooners  used 
for  fishing  on  the  banks,  while 
others  return  to  the  coves  and  creeks 
to  which  they  belong,  and  fish  from 
the  shore.  In  June,  the  fleet  leaves 
St  John's,  and  remains  away  three 
or  four  months,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Cod-fishing  does  not  possess  any  of 
the  excitements  of  seal  -  hunting. 
It  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  most 
dreary  and  tedious  occupation.  Be- 
fore daylight  the  crews  leave  the 
vessels  in  small  boats,  and  lay  down 


the    long    lines   to   which    snoods 
baited   with   herring  are  attached, 
returning  in  the  afternoon  to  haul 
them  in.      The  fish  are  cleaned  on 
board,  and  the  insides  thrown  over- 
board, so  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  enormous  quantity  of  fish's 
entrails  annually   thrown  into  the 
sea  at  the  banks  might  damage  the 
fishing,    but  it  does   not   seem   to 
have   had   this   effect.      The  total 
value   of  the   fishery   amounts    to 
about  .£800,000,  while  upwards  of 
4000  tuns   of  cod-oil  and  cod-liver 
oil   are    annually   exported.      The 
men   fish    on   what   is    called   the 
"  credit  system,"  the  owner  of  the 
vessel   furnishing    them   with   the 
materials  for  the  fishing,  and  shar- 
ing the  profits  with  them.     To  the 
attractions    of  the   coast,  however, 
this  fishery  lends  an  especial  charm, 
for  it  contributes  its  most  pictur- 
esque feature  to  the  scenery.     The 
bays  and  coves  within  easy  drives 
of  St  John's  are  all  worth  a  visit,  if 
it  be  only  to  see  the  way  in  which 
the  cod-flakes,  as   they  are  called, 
and  stages,  are  perched  about  the 
rocks.    The  roads  are  numerous  and 
excellent,  though  they  are  for  the 
most  part  very  short,  which  lead  in 
all  directions  from  the  capital.    The 
country  is  a  wild,  open,  undulating 
expanse,  rising  in  rounded  hills  to 
an  elevation   in   its   highest  parts 
of  600  or  700  feet.     And  all  round 
St  John's,  abundantly  dotted  with 
small  farms,  innumerable  clear  trout- 
streams  unite  the  lakelets  that  lie 
embosomed  here  and  there  in  woods 
of  rather  dwarfed  spruce  and  fir  trees ; 
while   marshy   spots   of    peat   and 
coarse  grass  afford  a  home  to  abun- 
dant snipe ;  and  plains  covered  with 
stunted  juniper,  tamarack,  and  berry- 
bearing  shrubs,  complete  the  land- 
scape.     It   is   across   this  country 
that  one  drives  to  Portugal  Cove — a 
large  fishing  village  nine  miles  from 
St   John's  —  where   one   may  take 
steamer  and  cross  Conception  Bay 
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to  Harbour  Grace,  the  Havre  de 
Gh°ace  of  the  French  nomenclature. 
The  road  crosses  a  table-land  up- 
wards of  500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  on  the  summit  of  which  a 
lake  called  Twenty-mile  Pond  is 
surrounded  by  low  hills,  and  several 
farms  are  dotted  along  its  shores ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  these  are  only 
accessory  to  fishing,  the  land  being 
rarely  sufficiently  productive  to  af- 
ford a  return  unaided  by  any  other 
industry.  The  approach  to  Portu- 
gal Cove  down  a  wooded  glen,  which 
almost  narrows  to  a  gorge  as  it  de- 
scends between  steep  rocky  hills  to 
the  sea,  is  most  picturesque,  though 
its  beauty  has  been  marred  by  the 
devastating  fire  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  swept  the  forest  from  this  part 
of  the  country,  inflicting  a  terrible 
loss  on  the  settlers,  to  whom  the 
timber  had  helped  to  furnish  a  live- 
lihood, and  exposing  the  naked 
sides  of  the  hills,  strewn  so  thickly 
with  rocks  and  boulders,  that  one 
wonders  how  the  trees  found  hold- 
ing ground. 

The  village  itself  is  a  cluster  of  200 
or  300  cabins,  perched  in  the  most 
impossible  niches  amongst  the  rocks 
on  the  side  of  the  steep  cliffs.  Gene- 
rally the  ground  is  too  uneven  to  af- 
ford foundations,  and  these  are  sup- 
plied by  posts,  which  are  fixed  into 
the  rocks  so  as  to  support  the  sills. 
Each  cottage  has  its  own  rough 
approach,  sometimes  over  crags, 
sometimes  up  wooden  ladders,  or 
stairs  rudely  cut  out  of  the  rock — so 
that  the  process  of  circulating  from 
one  house  to  the  other  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty.  Add  to 
these  quaintly  -  constructed  habita- 
tions, beetling  cliffs,  rocks  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea  covered  with 
fishing  -  stages,  a  brawling  stream 
and  waterfall;  clumps  of  pine-trees, 
which  have  escaped  the  fire,  nestling 
among  the  rocks ;  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water  twenty  miles  across, 
glittering  golden  in  the  setting  sun, 


surrounded  with  high  land  that 
ends  in  rugged  promontories  and 
deep  bays,  except  to  the  northward, 
where  the  Atlantic  forms  the  water 
horizon, — and  you  have  Portugal 
Cove  as  we  saw  it  on  the  last  day 
of  May.  The  front  is  the  island 
of  Belle  Isle,  remarkable  from  the 
fact  of  being  a  good  farming 
locality,  entirely  free  from  the  rocks 
and  stones  of  the  mainland,  and 
with  an  altogether  different  soil. 
It  is  thickly  populated — Concep- 
tion Bay  itself,  across  which  w& 
are  now  looking,  supports  on  its 
shores  a  population  of  about  40,000 
souls.  At  the  towns  of  Harbour 
Grace  arid  Carbonear,  only  three 
miles  apart,  the  population  amounts 
to  about  12,000;  but  one  need 
not  go  farther  than  Middle  Cove, 
Logie  Bay,  or  Quidi  Vidi,  to  have 
samples  of  coast  scenery  and  fish- 
ing villages,  which  are  repeated 
in  endless  variety  all  round  the 
island.  Wherever  ^the  Atlantic 
waves  rest  or  eddy  for  a  moment 
in  the  clefts  or  crevices  of  the  rocky 
precipitous  cliffs  which  overhang 
the  water,  and  wherever  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  a  smooth 
spot  there  is  a  shelf  or  ledge  of 
rock  favourable  for  the  purpose, 
the  settlement  of  the  cod -fisher 
may  be  seen.  Here  he  erects  his 
"stage"  and  cod  "flakes."  The 
former,  a  rough  shanty  made  of  the 
boughs  of  pine-trees,  and  roofed 
with  bark,  is  generally  perched  on 
stakes  firmly  wedged  into  the  rocks. 
They  are  placed  as  near  the  water 
as  possible,  for  in  these  little  rooms 
the  fish  are  received  from  the  boats, 
and  cleaned  preparatory  to  being 
laid  out  on  the  flakes.  They  some- 
times seem  perched  like  gigantic 
nests  over  the  waves,  one  advantage 
of  proximity  to  which  is,  that  all 
the  refuse  falls  directly  into  them. 
Another  requisite  to  a  favourable 
location  is  a  convenient  approach 
to  the  flakes :  these  are  erected  on 
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poles  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
In  Quidi  Vidi  there  must  be  at 
least  an  acre  of  these  singular 
looking  drying-grounds.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  women  and 
children  are  engaged  in  the  woods 
cutting  small  pine -boughs  and 
making  them  up  into  bundles,  to 
be  spread  upon  these  erections; 
and  then  as  soon  as  they  are 
split,  and  salted  and  soaked,  the 
cod  are  spread  out  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  being  carried  from  the 
stages  in  hand-barrows,  up  steps 
often  ingeniously  contrived  on  the 
face  of  the  rocks.  Under  these  flakes 
one  may  walk  in  some  of  the  fish- 
ing stations  for  hundreds  of  yards, 
completely  roofed  in  by  cod-fish, 
which  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  the  alleys  beneath,  so  as 
almost  to  remind  one  of  the  shaded 
streets  of  some  Eastern  town.  As 
may  be  imagined,  the  smell  does 
not  induce  one  to  linger  long  in 
these  shady  but  fishy  purlieus. 
Wherever  there  is  building  room,  the 
rude  shanties  of  the  fishermen,  who 
in  many  instances  only  use  them 
during  the  summer,  are  put  up — 
each  containing  a  couple  of  bunks, 
roughly  constructed,  a  backing  of 
stones  against  which  the  fire  is  made, 
no  chimney,  much  less  windows.  The 
smoke  finds  its  way  out  through  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  through  which  and 
the  doorway  the  inmates  receive 
light  and  air.  A  wooden  bench,  and 
a  barrel-head  on  a  single  leg  for  a 
table,  complete  the  furniture.  Al- 
together, if  there  is  a  great  absence 
of  comfort,  combined  with  a  power- 
fully odoriferous  atmosphere  per- 
vading the  whole  establishment,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  picturesque: — the  up- 
turned boats  stowed  away  in  con- 
venient corners  ;  the  labyrinths  of 
stages  and  flakes,  perched  like 
Malay  villages  over  the  water,  or 
sticking  against  the  rock  wherever 
there  is  holding  ground;  the  fishers' 


cottages  glued  to  the  rocks  liko 
birds'  nests ;  the  beetling  cliifs  over- 
hanging all ;  and  in  spring  the  huge 
blocks  of  blue  transparent  ice  grind- 
ing themselves  to  pieces  in  these 
iron-bound  bays  on  their  way  from 
the  Arctic  regions. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  the 
scene  changes  :  at  this  time  shoals 
of  a  small  fish,  called  caplin  (Salmo 
Arcticus),  swarm  in  the  harbours,  and 
in  their  attempts  to  escape  from  their 
enemies,  the  cod,  are  washed  up  in 
myriads  upon  the  beach,  where  the 
women  and  children  collect  and  scoop 
them  up  in  bucketfuls.  They  are  a 
delicate,  tender  little  fish,  not  unlike 
sardines;  not  fleshy  enough,  it  would 
seem,  to  make  it  possible  to  pre- 
serve them  in  oil :  but  they  are  salt- 
ed and  sent  to  Catholic  countries  as 
an  article  of  diet ;  while  they  form, 
as  long  as  they  last,  the  best  bait  for 
cod.  They  appear  in  such  quan- 
tities, however,  that  the  country 
people  take  them  by  the  cartload, 
and  use  them  as  manure  for  their 
land.  One  wonders  why  it  is  that 
the  Newfoundlanders  have  neglect- 
ed to  turn  to  account  as  a  source  of 
revenue  the  quantity  of  fish-manure 
which  their  industry  produces.  The 
cod-offal  which  is  now  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  sea  might  be  converted 
into  fish-guano,  and  made  a  most 
profitable  article  of  commerce.  In- 
deed the  French  have  had  one  of 
these  factories  at  Quirpou,  near  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  which  is  said  to 
furnish  from  8000  to  10,000  tuns 
of  fish-manure  annually. 

Newfoundland  gives  indications  of 
possessing  a  source  of  wealth  moreex- 
haustless  and  prolific,  however,  even 
than  its  fisheries.  The  careful  and  ela- 
borate examination  of  Mr  Alexander 
Murray,  the  director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  island,  has  opened  up 
a  prospect  which  has  already  tempt- 
ed speculators  to  take  up  land  for 
mining  purposes.  The  mineralogi- 
cal  and  metalliferous  character  of  a 
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large  portion  of  the  strata  is  now 
put  beyond  question.  Mr  Burnett, 
the  present  Premier  of  Newfound- 
land, has  been  working  a  mine  for 
some  years  past  with  great  success  at 
a  place  called  Tilt  Cove,  on  the  north- 
eastern coast,  not  far  from  Cape  St 
John's.  Between  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1872  and  the  1st  of  April  last, 
4600  tons  of  copper  ore  have  been 
extracted,  and  are  ready  for  ship- 
ment; and  an  average  of  600  tons 
per  month  is  expected  to  be  pro- 
duced throughout  the  present  sum- 
mer. Latterly  this  mine  has  turned 
out  highly  productive  of  nickel  ore. 
This  was  found  at  one  time  in  a  vein 
where  the  "  prill,"  or  solid  ore,  varied 
from  12  to  18  inches  in  thickness, 
and  this  exclusive  of  the  dissemin- 
ated, or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the 
" stamp"  ore.  For  two  years  this 
vein  and  the  accompanying  ore  was 
lost;  but  during  last  winter  a  small 
vein  of  nickel  ore  was  observed, 
which  was  found  on  trial  to  increase 
in  width,  descending.  The  "  prill," 
in  this  case,  varies  from  2  to  6 
inches  in  thickness,  and  there  is,  be- 
sides, a  fair  yield  of  "  stamps."  The 
lode  is  opened,  as  yet,  only  about  38 
feet  linear.  This  ore  is  of  the  qual- 
ity usually  called  yellow,  or  copper 
nickel.  The  value  at  the  time  I 
write  is  16s.  per  metallic  pound. 
The  ore  averages  20  Ib.  per  cwt.  of 
metal,  or  448  Ib.  to  the  ton — that  is, 
in  value  at  present  rates,  .£358,  8s. 
a  ton.  Within  the  last  two  months 
about  7  tons  of  this  ore  has  been 
extracted,  and  is  now  ready  for 
shipment,  representing  a  value  of 
X2508,  16s.;  but  I  see  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  demand  for  nickel 
from  Germany  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  new  currency,  the  price  of 
nickel  is  likely  to  double.  It  is 
therefore  easy  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  prize  which  the  Premier  has 
drawn  in  the  mineral  lottery  of  the 
island. 

At  La  Manche,  on  the  Bay  of  Pla- 


centia,  is  a  remunerative  lead-mine, 
which,  however,  has  been  a  good 
deal  mismanaged ;  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  some  sanguine  specu- 
lators have  been  so  much  attracted 
by  the  auriferous-looking  character 
of  the  quartz,  that  they  have  taken 
out  a  licence  for  mining  gold  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  island,  on 
the  Cod  Roy  rivers.  Mr  Murray 
describes  "  a  vast  exposure  of  gyp- 
sum, where  it  may  be  quarried  to 
any  extent."  I  have  myself  seen 
rich  specimens  of  galena  brought 
from  Port-au-Port,  on  the  same  shore; 
while  marbles  of  almost  every  shade 
of  colour  have  been  produced  from 
various  parts  of  the  coast  on  both 
the  eastern  and  western  shores. 
Space  does  not  allow  me  to  enter  at 
length  into  this  most  interesting 
subject ;  but  those  anxious  to  gain 
information  in  regard  to  it  will  find, 
in  the  very  able  reports  of  Mr  Mur- 
ray, which  are  published  by  the 
colony,  the  geological  structure  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  island  care- 
fully examined  ;  while  the  interest- 
ing articles  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Harvey 
upon  all  matters  connected  with 
Newfoundland  will  be  found  of  great 
value  by  the  intending  emigrant  or 
mining  speculator.  This  year  Mr 
Murray  intends  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  coal-fields  on  St 
George's  Bay,  where  he  has  also  dis- 
covered magnetic  iron ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  exploration  will  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  colony.  I  cannot 
leave  Newfoundland  without  calling 
attention  to  the  inducements  which, 
owing  to  the  increased  facilities  of 
access,  it  offers  to  the  sportsman. 
In  less  than  a  week  after  leaving 
home  he  may  find  himself  in  un- 
explored wilds,  dependent  upon 
his  gun  and  rod  for  subsistence; 
and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does 
not  live  royally  on  their  spoil. 
Carriboo,  a  species  of  reindeer 
larger  than  those  of  Lapland,  range 
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•the  savannahs  of  the  interior  in 
great  abundance,  herding  in  the 
months  of  November  and  May,  in 
flocks  of  thousands,  when  they  are 
killed  by  the  Micmac  Indians  and 
white  hunters  while  crossing  the 
lakes.  In  summer  they  afford  ex- 
cellent sport,  and  are  more  or  less 
solitary;  an  ordinary  shot  should 
kill  two  or  three  a-day.  Besides 
the  carriboo,  the  lover  of  more 
savage  game  may  chance  upon 
bears  or  wolves.  The  remaining 
animals  are  foxes,  beavers,  otters, 
Arctic  hares,  weasels,  and  musk-rats. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  although 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  are  frozen 
in  winter,  and  might  easily  be 
crossed  by  moose-deer,  wolverines, 
and  many  other  animals  peculiar 
to  the  American  continent,  none 
beyond  those  I  have  enumerated 
are  found  there,  while  the  island  is 
altogether  free  from  reptiles  of  any 
kind;  snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  toads, 
$t  hoc  genus  omne,  are  unknown 
here ;  and  there  is  no  fear,  when 
camping  out  and  sleeping  on  the 
ground,  of  one's  night's  rest  being 
disturbed  by  any  creeping  thing 
more  formidable  than  a  beetle  or  a 
spider.  In  the  way  of  feathered 
fowl  the  sport  is  also  excellent. 
Ptarmigan  are  the  grouse  of  the 
country,  but  they  are  a  larger  and 
heavier  bird  than  the  European 
ptarmigan.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  thirty  brace  of  these  fine 
birds  to  fall  to  a  single  guii  in  a 
day.  Then  there  are  snipe  in 
abundance,  but,  curiously  enough, 
no  woodcock.  "Wild  geese  arrive 
here  to  breed  in  the  spring  in 
immense  flocks  ;  while  the  black 
duck,  a  variety  said  to  be  superior 
to  the  "  canvas  back,"  and  the 
blue-winged  teal,  complete  the  list 
of  birds  fit  for  a  bag.  In  the  way 
of  fishing  the  choice  is  small  but 
select.  The  rivers  contain  nothing 
but  salmon,  trout,  eels,  and  min- 
nows. The  salmon  sadly  need  pro- 


tection :  the  net-fishing  and  traps 
set  for  them  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  spoil  sport  for  the  angler;  and 
•though  they  are  numerous  enough 
up  the  stream,  they  seldom  attain 
any  great  size.  Still  a  goodly  show 
of  seven  and  eight  pound  fish  may 
be  killed  in  a  day,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  delicious  red  sea-trout,  which 
swarm  in  the  brooks  and  ponds 
that  are  accessible  to  the  sea;  be- 
sides which,  the  fresh- water  trout, 
both  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  average 
from  two  to  five  pounds,  and  are  to 
be  caught  in  any  quantities.  In 
addition  to  the  attractions  which 
are  thus  held  out  to  the  sportsman, 
he  may  further  be  tempted  by  the 
magnificent  scenery  which  is  to  be 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  island 
— especially  on  the  rivers  Exploits, 
Gander,  and  Huniber,  recently  ex- 
amined by  Mr  Murray,  which  drain 
the  finest  region  in  the  country.  Here 
the  large  lakes,  some  of  them  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  long,  dotted 
with  islands,  are  fringed  with  fine 
forests  or  hemmed  in  by  precipitous 
walls  of  rock,  while  the  rivers,  by 
which  they  are  connected,  tumble 
in  picturesque  cascades  from  one  to 
the  other.  But  all  this  scenery 
waits  to  be  explored.  There  are 
rivers  still  untraced  ;  glorious  lakes 
upon  which  the  eye  of  a  white  man 
has  never  rested;  and  vast  savan- 
nahs, peopled  with  deer,  upon  which 
gun  has  never  yet  been  fired;  and 
waters  swarming  with  fish,  upon- 
which  line  has  never  yet  been  cast. 
The  centre  of  the  island  is  now 
a  vast  solitude,  for  the  aboriginal 
Indians  disappeared  some  thirty 
years  ago.  The  last  intercourse  which 
we  had  with  them  forms  a  strange 
and  mysterious  episode.  The  corpse 
of  an  Indian  woman,  taken  captive, 
and  who  died  in  captivity,  was 
taken  and  placed  on  the  spot  in 
which  the  native  Indians  had  last 
been  seen.  "When  the  same  spot 
was  visited  shortly  after,  the  body 


of  the  woman  had  been  removed, 
and  there  were  numerous  traces  of 
the  presence  of  the  tribe ;  but  from 
that  day  to  this,  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  been  seen,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed either  that  they  have  died 
out,  or  crossed  the  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle  to  Labrador.  They  had  many 
distinguishing  characteristics  from 
the  Indians  of  the  mainland.  Their 
language,  of  which  a  vocabulary 
was  obtained,  possesses  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  continental 
tribes.  Their  manner  of  encamping, 
of  constructing  their  wigwams — of 
which  traces  may  be  seen  in  the 
interior — and  many  of  their  habits 
were  different;  from  an  ethnological 
point,  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted 
that  we  have  now  lost  all  trace  of 
them.  The  only  Indians  in  the 
island  are  two  or  three  hundred 
Micmacs,  who  came  over,  since  our 
occupation  of  Newfoundland,  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  who  are  no  doubt 
to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the 
extermination  of  the  aborigines, 
with  whom  they  waged  incessant 
war — though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  our 
own  white  settlers  regarded  them 
as  their  natural  enemies,  and  seem 
to  have  slaughtered  them  merci- 
lessly. These  lonely  plains  and 
valleys  are  only  waiting  to  be  once 
more  inhabited  by  man  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  prejudice  and  ignorance 
that  has  prevailed  in  regard  to 
the  climate  and  resources  of  New- 
foundland, there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  most  fertile  tracts  of  country 
in  various  parts  of  the  island,  but 
especially  on  the  west  coast,  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  emigrant.  Mr 
Murray  calculates  that  on  the  Cod 


Eoy  and  Humber  rivers,  and  in  St 
George's  Bay  alone,  there  are  about 
726  square  miles  available  for  set- 
tlement for  farming  purposes.  This 
region,  besides  being  well  timbered, 
possesses  great  advantages  of  water 
power,  and  the  Humber  is  navi- 
gable for  upwards  of  thirty  miles. 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
very  much  less  than  in  any  part  of 
the  Canadas,  the  heat  in  summer 
seldom  exceeding  from  70°  to  75° 
Fahrenheit,  while  in  winter  the 
mercury  rarely  falls  below  zero. 
The  price  of  land,  unencumbered  by 
conditions  of  settlement,  is  only  two 
shillings  an  acre  j  the  amount  to 
be  taken  up  by  one  individual  not 
to  exceed  a  hundred  acres.  Some 
years  since,  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act, 
the  provisions  of  which  secure  to  all 
poor  settlers  on  Crown  lands  eight 
dollars  gratuity  for  the  first  acre 
cleared,  and  six  dollars  for  each  suc- 
ceeding acre,  until  six  acres  are 
cleared,  when  the  settler  is  entitled 
to  a  free  grant  of  the  portion  he  has 
thus  reclaimed.  When  we  remember 
that  these  districts  are  a  thousand 
miles  nearer  to  England  than  the 
farming  regions  of  Canada  —  that 
they  must,  before  long,  be  on  the 
highroad  from  the  mother  country 
to  the  Dominion — that  they  show 
promise  of  abundant  resources  of 
coal,  iron,  and  other  ores, — we  can 
scarcely  resist  the  conviction  which 
one  of  the  colonists  has  recently  ex- 
pressed in  an  able  article  on  her 
resources,  that  "  Newfoundland  has 
a  great  future  before  her,  and  is 
destined  to  rise  into  a  populous  and 
prosperous  country." 
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ALL  the  thought  that  gets  hold 
of  the  world's  ear  and  imprints  it- 
self on  the  memory,  all  sententious 
wisdom  and  all  sentimental  poetry, 
agree  in  disparaging  the  later  half  of 
man's  life.  Life  naturally  divides 
itself  into  four  ages  —  childhood, 
youth,  middle  life,  and  old  age.  The 
poet,  the  man  of  the  world,  and  the 
moralist,  are  of  one  mind  to  centre 
all  the  charm,  beauty,  and  joy  of 
life  upon  the  two  first  of  these  con- 
ditions, and  to  treat  the  remaining 
half,  or  it  may  well  be  three-fourths 
of  existence,  as  at  best  a  flat,  dull 
level  of  unromantic  occupations, 
pleasures,  and  pains ;  more  com- 
monly a  period  of  disappointment, 
failure,  flagging  hopes,  discontent, 
and  bodily  suffering, —  of  losses 
which  find  no  compensation ;  where 
we  are  daily  losing  what  we  desire 
to  keep :  a  period  in  which  it  is 
ignoble  to  feel  satisfaction,  and 
truest  philosophy  to  make  short 
work  of,  and  confound  at  once 
with  old  age.  And  so  much  are 
people  the  prey  to  popular  impres- 
sions, and  so  apt  to  be  guided  by  the 
prevailing  tone — so  prone,  we  will 
add,  to  ingratitude  for  blessings 
which  come  as  a  matter  of  course 
— that  they  raise  no  remonstrance, 
and  affect  to  acquiesce  in  sentiments 
which  their  life  and  aspect  alike 
contradict.  Who  dares  stand  up 
for  that  mental  prime  —  forty  or 
forty-five1? — with  some  it  is  fifty; 
who  ventures  to  set  at  its  true 
worth  as  an  element  of  happiness, 
liberty  of  action  1  What  man  has 
the  courage  to  set  his  gains  through 
thought  and  experience  against  his 
losses  in  youthful  ardour  1  He  is 
ready  enough  to  estimate  time's 
maturing  benefits  in  his  case,  above 
the  rising  aspirant's  flash  and  fire 
of  youth ;  but  it  is  a  mark  of  genius 


to  hate  had  unutterable  commun- 
ings  in  the  spring  of  existence, 
whisperings  which  the  inevitable 
discords  of  life  have  silenced  ; — few 
can  forego  a  claim  to  such  elevating 
regrets. 

As  nothing  is  morally  salutary  but 
the  truth,  we  take  exception  to  this 
tone  as  a  general  experience.  It  fits 
certain  temperaments  of  passionate 
sensibility,  it  follows  naturally  upon 
a  youth  of  brilliant  promise;  but  it 
is  not  real  with  the  majority,  and 
it  leads  to  two  opposite  mischiefs. 
This  excessive  exaltation  of  youth 
leads  the  vain  and  frivolous  on  to 
greater  frivolity  and  vanity ;  and 
some,  who  are  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  it  almost  excuses  and  jus- 
tifies in  their  recoil  from  the  inevit- 
able yoke  of  years  and  their  melan- 
choly clinging  to  habits  and  com- 
panionship which  no  longer  become 
them,  and  where  they  are  not  wel- 
come. Those,  011  the  other  hand, 
who  alike  disdain  fraud  or  self-de- 
ception, or  to  linger  where  they  are 
not  wanted,  officiously  anticipate 
the  world's  judgment,  resolving  to 
be  beforehand  with  the  insolence  of 
youth,  or  gossip's  cold  scrutiny ;  and 
so  do  injustice  to  their  manhood — 
the  period  of  performance,  the  week- 
day of  labour,  wherein  is  done  the 
work  of  the  world — and  call  them- 
selves old  before  their  time :  an  act 
of  treachery  towards  self  which  is 
generally  accompanied  by  similar 
treachery  towards  contemporaries ; 
for  no  one  affects  age  prematurely 
who  does  not,  as  far  as  he  can,  drag- 
all  his  youth's  intimates  down  hill 
along  with  him.  "  When  people 
grow  old,  as  you  and  I  do,"  says  a 
man  of  this  temper  to  some  friend, 
on  whose  unaccustomed  ear  the  epi- 
thet falls  chill  and  strange,  "  others 
do  not  care  for  us,  but  wo  seem 
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wiser  to  one  another  by  finding 
fault  with  them.  I  daresay  that 
monks  never  find  out  that  they  grow 
old  fools  when  age  gives  them 
authority  and  nobody  contradicts 
them." 

If  the  pleasures  and  dignities  of 
middle  life  were  acknowledged  as 
frankly  as  they  are  in  reality  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed,  we  should  see 
less  fantastic  aping  of  youth  (though 
this  is  an  aspect  of  human  folly  un- 
duly enlarged  on  by  satire),  and  less 
of  the  contrary  affectation.  The 
true  view  of  life,  to  put  it  in  trite 
phrase,  is  that  every  stage  has  its 
pleasures  as  well  as  its  duties,  and 
in  each  the  pleasures  are  real,  not 
ghosts  of  pleasures.  But  to  make 
life  this  harmonious  whole,  neither 
pleasures  nor  duties  must  be  antici- 
pated :  not  taken  out  of  course,  nor 
hurried  forward.  Keep  the  child  a 
child  its  full  time,  let  not  youth 
propel  itself  into  manhood,  and  let 
manhood  hold  its  own  manfully, 
and  not  weakly,  sheepishly,  grum- 
blingly,  ungraciously,  unthankfully 
shelve  itself  even  in  words — empty 
as  they  generally  are,  and  not  in- 
tended to  carry  weight — upon  the 
period  of  passive  experience  and  the 
borders  of  oblivion.  "When  age 
really  overtakes  men,  then,  and 
often  not  till  then,  they  value  at  its 
true  worth  the  period  answering  to 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  nature, 
the  strength  of  maturity, — "  Tdge 
viril  que  nous  n'estimons  pas  assez" 
says  La  Bruyere, — which  they  dis- 
paraged and  miscalled  while  it 
lasted,  because  it  was  not  the  sea- 
son of  blossom  and  hope.  Not  that 
age  is  without  its  pleasures,  which 
a  thankful  heart  makes  much  of, 
and  which  recommend  themselves 
to  the  observer  as  he  sees 

"  Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 
Contented  and  serene  j  " 

for  nothing  cheers  the  whole  prospect 
•of  life  to  the  young  like  a  picture  of 


calm,  bright,  intelligent  old  age.  And 
examples  of  such  are  not  rarer  to  be 
met  with  than  ideal  examples  of 
every  age. 

Very  true — all  people  have  not 
those  accompaniments  and  privileges 
of  middle  age  we  have  assigned  to 
it :  it  sometimes  suffers  the  loss  of 
all  things,  while  hope  is  left  with 
a  barren  prospect  scarcely  to  be 
gilded  by  any  charm  ;  but  if  they 
have,  it  makes  very  little  difference 
in  the  strain  we  speak  of,  which 
comes  so  naturally  to  -the  hand  that 
holds  the  pen ;  for  men  are  more 
themselves  in  speech  and  action 
than  in  silent  weaving  of  sentences. 
It  is  the  happy  men  of  middle  age, 
happy  in  their  circumstances,  men 
sleek  and  well  nourished,  who  think 
it  high-minded  and  poetical  to  be 
querulous  towards  the  tract  of  life 
they  are  passing  through.  The 
truth  is,  most  people  go  by  looks  : 
that  part  of  their  life  when  they 
were  at  their  comeliest,  when  every- 
thing became  them,  when  even 
follies  were  graceful,  fascinates  the 
memory.  It  is  not  the  mind  of 
youth  but  its  body  that  is  mainly 
sighed  over  ; — that  charm  of  grace, 
strength,  and  bloom ;  and  a  certain 
subtle  sense  of  immortality  that 
goes  along  with  it.  So  long  as  most 
of  the  people  we  encounter  are 
our  seniors,  death  is  regarded 
practically  as  a  thing  that  does  not 
concern  us.  It  is  so  many  older 
folks'  turn  first,  so  many  must  enter- 
tain the  thought  before  it  becomes 
necessarily  our  business.  If  young 
people  die  it  is  a  sort  of  accident — it 
is  not  natural ;  so  that  even  the  death 
of  the  young  scarcely  disturbs  this 
sense  of  immortality  as  the  attribute 
of  youth;  for  to  the  imagination  they 
remain,  wherever  they  are,  the  same. 
We  cannot  so  easily  accommodate 
the  leanness,  the  massiveness,  the 
stoop,  the  heightened  or  fading 
colouring  of  middle  life,  or  the  de- 
crepitude of  old  age,  to  our  ideas  of 
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another  state  of  being.  To  feel  im- 
mortal, then,  on  whatever  grounds, 
is  no  doubt  a  sensation  which  passes 
off.  It  has  no  share  in  the  serener 
pleasures  we  assert  to  be  the  atten- 
dants of  fairly  prosperous  middle 
life.  But  if  we  kept  our  good  looks 
we  should  miss  the  warnings  and 
trouble  ourselves  much  less  about 
the  other  losses  which  time  brings. 

"  0  youth  !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone  ! 
Thy  vesper  bell  hath  not  yet  tolled. 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  !. 
What  strange  disguise  hast  thou  put  on 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 
I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size  : 
But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes." 

Our  subject  naturally  opens  with 
childhood.  Upon  how  it  is  passed  de- 
pends emphatically  the  due  progress 
of  life  through  its  successive  stages; 
and  perhaps  we  realise  most  forcibly 
the  value  of  nature's  silent  method 
of  operation  by  noting  the  effect 
of  early  deviation  from  it,  whether 
deliberate  or  due  to  circumstances. 
It  is  a  notable  compensation  for  a 
life  without  marked  successes,  show 
or  glory  of  any  kind,  that  to  such  a 
condition  the  pleasures  and  satisfac- 
tions of  life  are  meted  out  most  equal- 
ly. All  greatness,  every  distinction 
that  lifts  men  above  their  fellows  at 
one  period  of  their  life,  spoils  the  har- 
mony of  parts.  An  undue  brilliancy 
of  childhood  or  youth  is  apt  to  tell 
upon  the  stage  that  follows  to  its 
disadvantage.  Each  period  should 
keep  to  nature's  programme  ;  hence 
the  life  of  most  solid  and  lasting 
happiness  is  unquestionably  that 
which  starts  with  a  secret  unforced 
growth :  whatever  substitutes  in 
infancy  exhibition  and  achievement 
for  the  state  of  preparation,  borrows 
some  of  the  strength  which  man- 
hood cannot  lend  with  impunity, 
and  tends  to  a  weak,  ineffectual 


middle  life.  For  the  most  fla- 
grant outrages  upon  nature's  plan, 
for  examples  of  childhood  forced 
into  action  and  publicity,  tampered 
with  and  victimised,  and  denied  the 
all-essential  privilege  of  obscurity,  we 
must  look  to  the  records  of  royal 
children,  and  follow  their  course  in 
history  \  or  it  may  be  enough  to  take 
up  the  narratives  of  their  tutors  and 
governesses,  elate  with  the  dignity  of 
the  material  on  which  to  try  their 
educational  experiences.  In  the  case 
of  absolute  monarchies,  circum- 
stances are  too  exacting  to  allow  of 
privacy  and  secret  growth.  Unless 
there  is  some  political  reason  for 
neglect,  the  children  of  the  dynasty 
have  a  part  to  play  as  soon  as  they 
chip  the  shell,  evidently  in  many 
cases  to  the  lasting  injury  of  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  or  moral  strength. 
And  they  can  be  taught  to  play  it 
with  propriety.  A  charming  manner 
and  a  sense  of  importance  can  be 
instilled  into  a  sucking  child,  sepa- 
rating it  for  ever  from  childhood's 
more  fortunate  conditions,  in  which 

"Children  are  blest  and  powerful  ;  their 
world  lies 

More  justly  balanced  ;  partly  at  their 
feet, 

And  part  far  from  them  :— sweetest  melo- 
dies 

Are  those  that  are  by  distance  made  more 
sweet." 

In  the  secret  correspondence  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  with  her 
agent  at  the  Spanish  Court,  we 
read  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the 
first  Bourbon  born  in  Spain,  receiv- 
ing the  homage  of  the  Spanish 
nobility  when  a  baby  of  nineteen 
months.  "  Never,"  writes  the  Prin- 
cess des  Ursins,  "was  a  ceremony 
performed  with  more  pomp,  order, 
and  magnificence.  The  Prince  him- 
self gave  his  hand  to  kiss  to  those 
who  kneeled  before  him,  and  as  that 
lasted  more  than  three  hours,  and 
he  was  attacked  with  hunger  and 
sleep  at  the  same  moment,  he  began. 
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to  cry,  being  quite  exhausted  with 
the  exercise ;  but  his  nurse  being 
sent  for  she  relieved  him,  and  he 
continued  to  hold  out  his  little 
hand  in  the  most  charming  man- 
ner." This  Prince  was  equally  pre- 
maturely set  on  the  throne  by  the 
abdication  of  his  father,  when  the 
small-pox  put  an  end  to  a  life  which 
had  run  through  all  its  natural 
share  of  action  and  events  in  child- 
hood. Equally  instructive  is  the 
account  of  the  early  years  of  that 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  boast  of 
.Fe"nelon,  and  father  of  Louis  XV. 
The  forcing  process  had,  at  the  age  of 
seven,  turned  this  precocious  child 
into  a  monster ;  only  the  language 
ordinarily  applied  to  adult  wicked- 
ness sufficed  to  describe  the  strength 
and  vehemence  of  his  passions.  "He 
was  the  prey  of  every  passion,  and 
the  slave  of  every  pleasure  !  He  was 
often  ferocious  and  cruel.  Inordi- 
nately proud,  he  looked  upon  men 
only  as  atoms  with  whom  he  had  no 
sort  of  similarity  whatever.  But  the 
brilliancy  of  his  mind,  and  his 
penetration,  were  evident,  even  in 
his  moments  of  greatest  violence. 
His  replies  created  astonishment  in 
all  who  heard  them,"  &c.  &c.  A 
formidable  pupil  certainly  to  tackle 
with,  especially  as  he  must  always 
be  addressed  "  Sir."  "  I  know  not, 
Sir,  whether  you  recollect  what  you 
said  to  me  yesterday,  That  you  knew 
who  you  were  and  who  I  am.  It  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  you  are 
ignorant  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other."  The  good  bishop  brings  the 
young  prince  to  reason  and  virtue, 
and,  in  his  case,  we  may  say  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  die  young — a 
model  prince :  but  evidently  he  had 
outlived  all  this  brilliancy :  his  short 
man's  career  was  a  failure.  Not  the 
least  misfortune  of  these  royal  in- 
fants is  the  weight  of  learning  in 
their  tutors.  Condillac,  chosen  pre- 
ceptor to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  com- 
posed a  course  of  metaphysical  les- 


sons for  his  pupil  of  seven  years,  in 
which  he  made  such  progress  that  the 
complacent  philosopher  writes,  that 
"  his  Highness  "  of  that  tender  age 
"  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  intellectual  operations, 
and  was  in  a  condition  to  substitute 
just  ideas  for  the  false  ones  which 
had  been  given  him."  "Your  High- 
ness knows  what  is  meant  by  a  sys- 
tem " — deriving  an  analogy  on  this 
abstruse  subject  from  his  Highness' s 
little  chair  as  compared  to  his  own 
big  one. 

And  infant  princes  were  turned 
into  fine  gentlemen  by  as  rapid  a 
process  as  they  were  made  philo- 
sophers. These  unfortunates  were 
the  subjects  of  journals  carefully 
kept  by  their  attendants.  "  I  find," 
writes  Madame  deGenlis,  to  her  little 
pupils  of  the  Orleans  family,  "by 
the  Journal  of  M.  le  Bran,  that  it 
was  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  who 
thought  this  morning  of  writing  to 
inquire  how  I  did  after  a  slight  in- 
disposition. You  left  me  yesterday 
in  a  calm  state,  and  there  was  no 
reason  for  anxiety ;  but  consistently 
with  the  strict  duties  of  friendship 
you  ought  to  have  given  orders  before 
you  went  to  bed  for  inquiries  to  be 
made  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  know  whether  I  had  had  any 
return  of  my  complaint  during  the 
night;  and  you  should  again  have 
sent  at  ten  to  learn  from  myself,  the 
instant  I  awoke,  the  exact  state  of 
my  health.  Such  are  the  benevo- 
lent and  tender  cares  which  a  lively 
and  sincere  friendship  dictates. " 
Who  can  wonder  at  the  dissimulation 
of  the  kings  and  princes  of  history, 
when  make-believe  and  seeming  were 
their  earliest  lessons  !  It  is  certainly 
necessary  to  filling  a  great  part  well 
to  be  pretty  early  initiated  into  a 
sense  of  distinction;  but  we  may 
remark  by  the  way  that  premature 
lessons  in  self-assertion — especially 
as  they  tamper  with  the  simplicity  of 
infancy,  very  naturally  defeat  their 
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own  end.  We  are  told  of  the  Prin- 
cess Louise,  eighth  daughter  of  Louis 
XV.,  that  when  only  three  years  old 
she  was  served  in  state.  It  was  the 
custom  when  royal  personages  drank 
during  their  meals,  for  everybody  to 
stand  up.  The  governess  observing 
her  supercilious  demeanour  towards 
her  attendants,  requested  them  to 
forego  this  ceremony,  upon  which  the 
little  Princess  immediately  stopped 
drinking,  and  issued  the  stately  order, 
"Debout,  s'il  vous  plait!  Madame 
Louise  boit."  To  judge  from  this 
example  of  premature  dignity,  it 
may  be  taught  too  soon  for  its  pur- 
pose. Louise  early  got  tired  of 
grandeur  and  went  into  a  convent ; 
but  of  the  demeanour  of  her  sister 
princesses  in  later  life,  we  have 
some  record.  Horace  Walpole  writes 
of  his  visit  to  the  French  Court  in 
1765.  After  King  and  Queen  he  is 
introduced  to  the  four  Mesdames, 
the  King's  daughters,  whom  he  de- 
scribes in  easy  terms  as  "  clumsy, 
plump  old  wenches,  with  a  bad 
likeness  of  their  father.  They  stand 
in  a  bedchamber  in  a  row,  with  black 
cloaks  and  knotting-bags,  looking 
good-humoured,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  say."  They  could  not  be 
so  very  old,  for  their  father  at  this 
time  was  only  fifty-five ;  but  youth 
so  treated  is  soon  run  through. 
The  insight  into  the  training 
of  princes  given  us  by  these  com- 
placent records  of  processes  and 
triumphant  results,  goes  far  to  ex- 
cuse all  the  errors  and  failures  of 
after-life.  Life  is  made  a  conscious 
piece  of  acting  from  the  first.  Their 
part  is  given  them  too  soon,  nor  is 
there  an  alternative  of  wholesome 
neglect.  Neglect  can  only  be  whole- 
some where  it  is  in  a  manner  inevi- 
table and  surrounded  by  natural 
protections.  Happily  for  modern 
princes,  their  tutors  have  left  off 
writing  about  them,  and  illustrating 
their  theories  by  appeals  and  refer- 
ences to  their  immature  judgment. 


As  far  as  obscurity  is  possible  to 
lofty  station,  royal  infancy  in  our 
days  enjoys  it.  We  have  to  borrow 
our  examples  from  a  past  age. 

As  short-lived  and  not  less  pre- 
cocious is  infancy  in  the  social 
opposite  of  existence.  The  litera- 
ture of  destitution  is  full  of  the 
premature  sagacity  of  its  childhood. 
The  gamin  of  Paris  or  London  is  a 
match  in  all  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion with  the  scion  of  a  hundred 
tyrants  ;  and  the  small  rustic  knave 
follows  not  far  behind,  masking 
his  designs  under  an  aspect  of  im- 
pervious stolidity.  Nor  are  these 
evidences  of  a  corrupt  civilisation. 
Misery  and  bad  company  are  the 
same  forcing  agents  in  the  Far  West, 
wherever  the  child  is  driven  to  its  own 
guardianship.  Witness  Bret  Harte's 
pictures  of  childhood  :  little  Johnny 
more  than  the  intellectual  equal 
of  "  the  old  man  "  his  father,  and  of 
the  diggers,  whose  pet  he  is,  and 
whose  language  he  copies.  "  The 
child,  whose  face  could  have  been 
pretty,  but  that  it  was  darkened  by 
knowledge  of  evil,  and  whose  weak 
treble  was  broken  by  the  hoarseness 
which  vagabondage  and  premature 
self-assertion  can  give."  It  is  a  pathe- 
tic sketch — the  child  thrown  entire- 
ly on  his  own  sense  and  resources, 
at  once  so  knowing  and  so  ignorant, 
with  his  sad  experience  of  sickness, 
and  old-fashioned  views  of  regimen. 
"Thar's  dried  appils,"  he  says  to  his 
father's  guests,  "  but  I  don't  admire 
'em  •  appils  is  swellin' : "  his  long 
catalogue  of  diseases,  of  which  he  en- 
joys the  repetition  to  his  strong  burly 
friends,  who  ask,  "  You  ain't  agoin* 
to  turn  in  agin,  are  ye  ? ';  "  Yes,  I 
are,"  responded  Johnny,  decidedly. 
"Why,  what's  up,  old  fellow?" 
"I'm  sick."  "How  sick?"  "I've  got 
a  fevier  and  chilblains,  and  roomatiz," 
and,  as  he  retreated  into  darkness 
and  under  his  bed-clothes — "and 
biles  !"  The  time  is  Christmas  Eve. 
"What's  Chrismiss?"  he  asks  his  fa- 
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ther.  "  What's  Chrismiss  any  way  1 
Wot's  it  all  about  1 "  "  0,  it's  a  day," 
is  all  Ms  father  can  answer. 

The  child  bom  under,  happily, 
more  ordinary  circumstances,  not  sub- 
ject  to  either  of  these  extremes,  has 
neither  a  part  to  play  nor  any  sense 
of  responsibility  as  to  material 
wants.  It  trusts  the  guardianship 
of  its  wellbeing  to  its  parents  im- 
plicitly and  without  a  thought,  and 
pursues  its  speculations  on  the  life 
before  it  quite  apart  from  its  own 
share  in  it.  Nor  are  these  specula- 
tions too  curiously  inquired  into. 
It  works  out  the  problems  of  life  at 
its  leisure,  no  wise  tutor  forestalling 
every  difficulty,  and  watching  for 
every  opportunity  for  instilling  a 
maxim  or  opening  out  a  field  of 
inquiry.  It  is  only  by  chance  and 
some  naive  revelation  that  we  learn 
anything  of  the  puzzles  and  comical 
bewilderments  the  mind  passes 
through  in  the  way  from  partial 
knowledge  to  a  clear  understanding, 
and  how  it  slowly  disentangles  them 
for  itself, — as  when  the  little  girl 
gravely  remarked  to  her  mother 
on  the  birth  of  a  litter  of  kittens, 
"Mamma,  I  was  not  aware  that 
ours  was  a  married  cat."  The  child 
may  have  a  philosophic  father  to 
whom  nothing  is  more  interesting 
than  to  trace  the  course  of  thought 
and  the  steps  of  inquiry ;  but  he 
has  something  else  to  do,  which  the 
tutor  has  not,  than  to  urge  his  in- 
fant to  crack  hard  metaphysic  nuts 
with  his  first  teeth.  So  when  he 
hears  of  baby  watching  the  horse 
he  is  used  to  stroke  in  the  stable 
as  he  is  being  harnessed  to  the 
carriage,  and  still  with  a  perplexed 
air  turning  his  head  to  the  empty 
stall  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  is 
not  there  also,  he  only  pronounces 
it  an  interesting  observation.  "Baby 
was  testing  an  identical  proposition 
by  experience,"  and  leaves  him  to 
discover,  by  degrees,  that  a  thing 
can't  be  in  two  places  at  once. 


That  great  stimulator  of  the 
faculties,  a  good  downright  passion, 
visits  small  and  great  alike ;  but  on 
isolated  royalty  it  is  allowed  to  be- 
come gigantic,  generating  a  morbid 
self  -  consuming  intelligence.  The 
child  of  ordinary  life  has  his  tempers 
quickening  the  intellect  in  the  same 
way,  and  prompting  the  inexperi- 
enced tongue  to  very  apt  language. 
Duly  provoked,  he  will  rattle  off  a 
string  of  motives  and  reveal  his 
inner  mind  with  a  clearness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  A 
little  fellow  of  three,  irritated  first 
by  the  refusal  of  his  brother's  toys, 
and  then  when  Freddy  is  carried  off 
by  a  somewhat  ostentatious  per- 
mission to  play  with  them,  lays  bare 
the  whole  principle  of  contradiction 
without  a  pause  to  take  breath : 
"  I  don't  want  it,  nowFreddyis  gone, 
and  I  shall  want  it  when  he  comes 
back  again  ;  and  Freddy  shall  have 
it  when  he  is  naughty,  and  he 
shan't  have  it  when  he  is  good  ; 
and  when  he  wants  it  he  shan't 
have  it,  and  when  he  doesn't  want 
it  he  shall  have  it."  Where  there  is 
no  easy  natural  check,  such  a  tan- 
trum might  set  a  formal  long-worded 
machinery  of  admonition  at  work, 
or,  if  left  to  itself,  possibly  issue  in 
a  temper  really  formidable.  The 
child,  among  a  crowd  of  equals,  finds 
his  level,  learns  to  give  and  take, 
subdued  to  reason  and  forbearance 
by  the  friendly  force  and  pressure 
of  circumstances.  Admonition  in 
its  place  is  excellent,  but  the  most 
telling  teaching  of  all  is  that  which 
the  child  acquires  for  himself  from 
the  favouring  influences  about  himr 
and  this  teaching  is  most  effectual 
— is,  we  may  say,  the  prerogative 
of  middle  station. 

But  if  childhood  finds  its  most 
congenial  home  in  middle  station, 
it  may  be  granted  that  Youth 
shows  in  greatest  splendour  when 
set  off  by  rank  and  wealth  and 
fashion.  *  It  is  the  period — the  one 
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age — -which  may  be  said  to  need 
room,  a  broad,  well-lighted  theatre, 
for  its  more  brilliant  display.  If 
people  could  be  always  young  and 
-sustain  unchecked  their  powers  of 
receiving  and  imparting  pleasurable 
excitement,  they  would  choose  well 
(for  this  world  at  least)  in  choosing 
to  be  lords  and  ladies.  Society  is 
a  theatre  planned  for  their  interest 
-and  to  show  them  to  the  highest 
advantage.  The  heir  of  fame  and 
name  and  fortune,  every  grace  of  per- 
son and  manner  sedulously  cultivated , 
•all  the  world  indulgent,  deferential, 
solicitous  to  admire,  has  only  to  be 
willing  to  please  to  out-top  all 
rivals  ;  and  if  the  heir — what  of  the 
heiress?  all  art,  all  fancy,  is  in- 
spired by  high-born  beauty  in  its 
-early  prime  of  imperial  loveliness. 
Earth  has  not  anything  to  show 
more  fair  to  the  painter  or  the  poet 
•than  the  brilliant  glorified  youth  of 
the  great ; — of  youth  and  maiden, 
trained  in  the  school  of  gracious 
manners,  in  all  the  traditions  of 
sentiment  and  home  of  a  cultivat- 
ed, far-descended  aristocracy ;  with 
broad  manors  and  marble  halls  in 
ample  conformity  to  their  high  de- 
serts. But  the  pity  is  that  this  reign 
is  shortlived.  The  vista  to  this 
golden  glory  is  too  brilliant  not  to 
tempt  to  undue  hurry  into  it ;  and 
•Childhood  shortened  does  not  im- 
ply youth  prolonged.  The  pace  of 
life  is  too  quick  for  even  the 
feeling  of  youth  to  remain  in  un- 
disturbed quiet  possession.  The 
young  man  has  no  pleasures  to  wait 
for.  The  only  possibility  of  man 
forgetting  the  flight  of  time  is 
to  have  something  to  do  more  en- 
grossing than  what  is  called  pleas- 
•ure.  Business — work  of  some  kind 
— is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain 
the  feeling  of  youth ;  for  work  keeps 
up  the  idea  of  learning  and  incom- 
pleteness. The  distinctions  of  youth, 
what  it  excels  in,  are  not  accom- 
plishments that  improve  ;  the  only 
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hope  and  endeavour  is  to  maintain 
them  at  their  present  level.  The 
beauty  of  a  season  or  two  has 
too  many  observers  counting  them 
up  not  to  be  aware  of  the  passage 
of  time ;  it  becomes  a  haunting  idea 
when  it  interferes  so  conspicuously 
with  the  prestige  and  hopes  of  life. 
There  is  a  trepidation,  a  watching  for 
signs  when  the  first  exultant  pride 
of  beauty  in  its  freshness  is  over. 
Georges  Sand  makes  one  of  her 
heroines  scream  at  the  first  faint 
suspicion  of  a  wrinkle.  And  while 
its  glory  lasts  there  is  naturally  an. 
eager  craving  for  its  appreciation,  a 
conscious  sense  of  a  prize  to  be  caught 
ere  it  passes  which  disturbs  that 
poetic  idea  of  careless,  gay,  dazzling 
youth  so  dear  to  the  fancy.  The 
celebrated  Lady  Townsend — fortu- 
nate in  another  string  to  her  bow — 
wit  succeeding  to  beauty — expressed 
herself  anxious  to  see  George  the 
Third's  coronation,  as  she  had  never 
seen  one.  "Why,  Madam,  you  walked 
at  the  last."  "  Yes,  child,"  was  her 
answer,  "  but  I  saw  nothing  of  it ; 
I  only  looked  to  see  who  looked  at 
me." 

And  there  is  a  premature  pru- 
dence engendered  by  this  exag- 
gerated sense  of  the  fleetingness  of 
youth  as  well  as  a  self-absorbed 
vanity  in  conscious  possession. 
Nature  makes  the  blossoming  sea- 
son short ;  but,  precipitating,  hasten- 
ing on  the  time  of  bloom,  makes  it 
shorter  still.  The  girl  ceases  to 
feel  a  girl  in  high  rank  much 
sooner  than  in  a  middle  condition  ; 
high  and  low  alike,  through  different 
causes,  entering  early  upon  the  dry 
experience  of  life.  It  is  those  who 
rank  neither  with  rich  nor  poor,  who 
have  to  recognise  waiting  as  a  con- 
dition of  youth,  and  to  be  patient 
under  it,  who,  by  the  holding  out  of 
expectation,  feel  young  the  longest. 
Society  by  no  means  arranges  itself 
for  the  especial  convenience  of  the 
youth  of  the  middle  classes.  They 
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have  to  bide  their  time  and  to  live 
upon  hope.  Horace  Walpole  com- 
mends to  his  friend  the  good  sense 
of  his  niece  Charlotte  on  occasion  of 
her  receiving  proposals  from  Lord 
Dysart,  whom  she  did  not  know 
"by  sight,  and  who  wanted  to 
marry  her  within  a  week.  She 
said  to  her  sister  Waldegrave  "very 
sensibly,"  "  If  I  was  but  nineteen  I 
would  refuse  him  point  blank.  I 
do  not  like  to  be  married  in  a  week 
to  a  man  I  never  saw.  But  I  am 
two-and-twenty  j  some  people  say  I 
am  handsome,  some  say  I  am  not ; 
I  believe  the  truth  is  1  am  likely  to 
~be  large  and  to  go  off  soon — it  is 
dangerous  to  refuse  so  great  a 
match."  "  She  came  and  saw  this 
imperious  lover,  and  I  believe  was 
glad  she  had  not  refused  him 
point  blank,  for  they  were  married 
last  Thursday — that  is,  in  a  week." 
It  is  not  nature  here  that  makes 
youth  short-lived ;  a  girl  unhack- 
neyed is  still  a  girl  at  twenty-two, 
fresh,  full  of  hope  and  expectation, 
with  her  life  before  her,  no  airs 
of  stale  worldly  wisdom  tainting 
the  sense  of  spring  and  hope.  It 
is  not  nature  that  hurries  life  out 
of  its  spring ;  it  is  the  work  of 
men  and  women,  a  plot  against 
reason  which  possesses  a  frivolous 
society  from  first  to  last,  making 
youth  everything  till  all  the  rest  of 
life  is  mourned  over  as  a  falling-off, 
a  weary  task,  the  day  after  the  fair. 
Youth  catches  the  tone,  shortening 
its  own  span,  chattering  about  broken 
illusions,  and  asking 

"  Ah,  what  shall  I  be  at  fifty, 

Should  nature  keep  me  alive, 
If  I  find  the  world  so  bitter, 
When  I  am  but  twenty-five  ? " 

Horace  Walpole  in  his  own  per- 
son is  a  representative  example  of 
this  tone,  as  his  early  life  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  brilliant  spring  which 
belongs  to  youth  among  the  high- 
born who  are  fitted  by  manner, 


wit,    and  wealth  to  illustrate   and 
enjoy  it.     Age  is  his  bete  noire;  he 
cannot  forget  it;  whether  he  jests 
or  is  serious  we  see  it  a  prevailing 
dread.     He  adores  the  young,  they 
constitute  the  charm  of  society,  yet 
he  hopes  for  no  tenderness  or  sym- 
pathy from  them,  and  is  afraid  of 
their  contempt.     He  worships  the 
memory    of    his    own    youth,    its 
sparkling  wit  and  social  successes ; 
he  recognises  no  gains  from  thought 
and  experience,  no  compensations, 
and  describes  life  about  him  or  before 
him  as  only  a  repetition  of  old  joys 
from  which  the  spirit  has  fled,  but 
which  he  yet  prefers  to  all  maturity 
of  thought -or  graver  interests  can 
offer.     In  society  of  ladies,  address- 
ing   them    in    graceful   persiflage,. 
the  thought  is  still  uppermost.     To- 
Lady  Hervey  he  describes  the  old 
life  as  the   only  one  in  which   he 
can  hope  to  be  acceptable,  and  yet 
which  he  feels  slipping  out  of,  with 
a   banter   which   is  only  yearning 
in  disguise.     "  My  resolutions  for 
growing  old  and  staid  are  admirable. 
I  wake  with  a  sober  plan  and  in- 
tend   to    pass    the   day   with   my 
friends,    then  comes   the   Duke  of 
Richmond  and  hurries  me  down  to 
Whitehall  to  dinner;  then  the  Duch- 
ess of  Grafton  sends  for  me  to  loo 
in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street ;  before 
I  can  get  thither  I  am  begged  to 
step   to    Kensington  to   give  Mrs 
Anne  Pitt  my  opinion  about  a  bow 
window ;  after  that  I  am  to  walk 
with  Miss  Pelhani  in  the  terrace  till 
two  in  the  morning,  because  it  is 
moonlight  and  her  chair  is  not  come. 
All  this  does  not  help  my  morning 
laziness,  and   by  the   time  I  have 
breakfasted,  fed  my  birds  and  my 
squirrels,  and  dressed,  there  is  an 
auction  ready ;   in   short,    Madam, 
this  was  my  life  last  week,  and  is, 
I  think,  every  week,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  forty  episodes  ;  so  pray  for- 
give me ;  I  really  will  begin  to  be 
between  forty  and  fifty  by  the  time 
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I  am  fourscore."  The  age  between 
forty  and  fifty  is  a  capital  working 
age,  but  when  more  than  half  these 
years  have  been  spent  in  precisely  the 
same  round,  the  pleasure  may  well 
be  dashed  with  forebodings,  for  it 
is  a  late  age  to  take  to  being  serious. 
What  his  real  feelings  are  we  learn 
from  a  letter  to  his  friend  George 
Montagu  written  two  days  later. 
"  The  less  one  is  disposed,  if  one 
has  any  sense,  to  talk  of  one's  self 
to  people  that  inquire  only  out  of 
compliment,  the  more  satisfaction 
one  feels  in  indulging  a  self-com- 
placency, by  sighing  to  those  that 
really  sympathise  with  our  griefs. 
Do  not  think  it  is  pain  that  makes 
me  give  this  low-spirited  air  to  my 
letter.  JSTo,  it  is  the  prospect  of 
what  is  to  come,  and  the  sensation 
of  what  is  passing  that  affects  me. 
The  loss  of  youth  is  melancholy 
enough,  but  to  enter  into  old  age 
through  the  gate  of  infirmity,  most 
disheartening."  He  suffered,  it  will 
be  remembered,  from  gout.  "  I  have 
not  the  conscience  to  trouble  young 
people  when  I  can  no  longer  be 
juvenile  as  they  are,  and  I  am  tired 
of  the  world,  its  politics,  its  pur- 
suits, and  its  pleasures,  but  it  will 
cost  me  some  struggles  before  I 
submit  to  be  tender  and  careful. 
Christ !  Can  I  ever  stoop  to  the 
regimen  of  old  age?  I  do  not  wish 
to  dress  up  a  withered  person,  nor 
drag  it  about  to  public  places,  but 
to  sit  in  one's  room  clothed  warmly, 
expecting  visits  from  folks  I  don't 
wish  to  see,  and  tendered  and  flat- 
tered by  relations  impatient  for 
one's  death.  Let  the  gout  do  its 
worst.  .  .  .  Nobody  can  have  truly 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  youth, 
health,  and  spirits,  who  is  content 
to  exist  without  the  two  last,  which 
alone  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
first."  It  is  the  success,  prominence, 
and  brilliancy  of  his  youth  that  is 
answerable  for  this  tone.  The  busy 
worker  has  a  succession  of  springs. 


Walpole  can  only  look  back.  "  Un- 
like most  people  that  are  growing 
old,  I  am  convinced  that  nothing 
is  charming  but  what  appeared  im- 
portant to  one's  youth,  which  after- 
wards passes  for  follies.  Oh  !  but 
those  follies  were  sincere;  if  the 
pursuits  of  age  are  so  they  are  sin- 
cere alone  to  self-interest.  This  I 
think,  and  have  no  other  care  than 
not  to  think  aloud.  I  would  not  have 
respectable  youth  think  me  an  old 
fool."  And  the  gloom  increases  as 
years  advance.  At  sixty-six  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  ruin.  "  Dulness 
in  the  form  of  indolence  grows  upon 
me.  I  am  inactive,  lifeless,  so  indif- 
ferent to  most  things  that  I  neither 
inquire  after  nor  remember  any  top- 
ics that  might  enliven  my  letters. 
It  would  be  folly  in  me  to  concern 
myself  about  new  generations.  How 
little  a  way  can  I  see  of  their  pro- 
gress." And  yet  he  lived  fourteen 
years  after  this,  feeling  older  and 
older,  though  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  faculties  and  even  of  his  style. 
Can  any  one  suppose  that  under 
different  circumstances,  under  the 
stimulus  of  wholesome,  because 
necessary  occupation, — no  careless, 
insolent  triumph  of  youth  to  look 
back  to,  no  peerage  revealing  how 
long  that  youth  was  past,  no  con- 
sciousness of  being  an  object  of 
curiosity  or  observation  when  no 
longer  worth  looking  at, — Horace 
Walpole  would  not  have  been  a 
younger  man  at  forty-seven  and 
sixty-seven  respectively,  than  these 
revelations  show  him  1 

Youth,  which  is  graceful  in  its 
golden  prime,  too  often  develops 
or  collapses  into  awkward  unsightly 
proportions.  Sensitiveness  as  well 
as  vanity  suffers  under  the  con- 
trast. Who  would  not  rather  be 
one  of  the  crowd  of  lookers-on 
than  the  observed  of  all  observers 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to 
Stowe  he  celebrates,  where  he  was 
invited  to  meet  the  Princess  Amelia, 
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and  an  al  fresco  entertainment  was 
arranged  in  the  stately  gardens 
and  lamp-lit  grotto  ?  "  The  evening 
being,  as  will  happen,  more  than 
cool,  and  the  destined  spot  any- 
thing but  dry,  as  our  procession 
descended  the  vast  flight  of  steps 
into  the  garden,  in  which  was  as- 
sembled a  crowd  of  people  from 
Buckingham  and  the  neighbouring 
villages,  to  see  the  princess  and  the 
show,  the  moon  shining  very  bright, 
I  could  not  help  laughing  as  I  sur- 
veyed our  troop,  which,  instead  of 
tripping  lightly  to  such  an  Arcadian 
entertainment,  were  hobbling  down 
by  the  balustrades,  wrapped  up  in 
cloaks  and  greatcoats  for  fear  of 
catching  cold.  The  earl,  you  know, 
is  bent  double,  the  countess  very 
lame ;  I  am  a  miserable  walker,  and 
the  princess,  though  as  strong  as  the 
Brunswick  lion,  makes  no  figure  in 
going  down  fifty  stone  stairs.  Ex- 
cept Lady  Anne,  and  by  courtesy 
Lady  Mary,  we  were  none  of  us 
young  enough  for  a  pastoral.  These 
jaunts  are  too  juvenile.  I  am 
ashamed  to  look  back  and  remem- 
ber in  what  year  of  Methuselah  I 
was  here  first."  It  is  a  very  for- 
midable penalty  of  rank  and  great- 
ness never  to  be  allowed  to  sink 
into  personal  insignificance.  Quite 
apart  from  vanity  must  come  the 
longing,  when  crowds  come  to  see, 
to  be  something  worth  seeing.  It 
is  enough  to  account  for  the  mis- 
anthropy of  some  royal  fops  ,and 
belles,  when  self-flattery  can  no 
longer  give  the  lie  to  the  mirror's 
home  truths. 

"  Shall  I  believe  him  ashamed  to  be  seen? 

,    For  only  once,  in  the  village  street 
Last  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face, 
A  grey  old  wolf,  and  a  lean." 

Industry,  in  whatever  rank,  keeps 
off  the  sense  and  dread  of  age.  It 
is  perhaps  some  decay  of  brain 
power  in  the  indolent  or  idle  which 
suggests  it.  The  great  leaders  of 


parties  know  better  than  to  put 
such  ideas  into  other  people's  heads  ; 
but  also  they  have  no  leisure  for 
speculation  upon  the  mere  progress 
of  time.  They  accept  work  as  the 
proper  necessity  of  middle  life,  and 
the  period  of  middle  life  lasts  long 
where  the  faculties  are  all  kept  em- 
ployed, and  are  found  equal  to  the 
demands  on  them.  The  busy  man, 
whether  statesman  or  shopkeeper, 
has  his  mind,  thoughts,  plans  all 
fixed  on  the  future.  He  looks  for- 
ward, which  is  the  habit  of  youth, 
and  thus  keeps  up  the  sensation 
when  the  fact  is  long  past.  But 
where  the  prizes  of  life  come  with 
youth  without  pains  or  care,  com- 
paratively few  recognise  the  charm 
of  work.  It  looks  like  duty  only, 
if  indeed  it  is  that,  to  people  who 
have  already  what  most  men  work 
for.  It  is  only  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  who  are  driven  to  it 
on  pain  of  want  or  loss  of  self- 
respect  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  in  the 
middle  class  especially  that  it  acts 
as  an  elixir.  The  poor  age  and  fade 
under  their  toil,  and  can't  help  feel- 
ing, and  saying  that  they  do,  when 
strength  and  agility  fail  them,  and 
back  and  limbs  ache  under  bur- 
dens that  once  were  easy.  Vigour 
of  mind  outlives  vigour  of  limb. 
The  lawyer  and  keen  man  of  business 
are  not  reminded  from  within  by 
the  loss  of  power  that  the  descent 
of  the  hill  has  begun,  till  long  after 
the  cottager  and  his  wife  look  and 
call  themselves  old  man  and  woman. 
Of  course  there  are  dangers  in  this 
unconsciousness.  Men  should  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
mortal,  but  the  fret  and  moan  of 
dissatisfaction,  the  murmur  that 
youth  is  gone,  leaving  nothing  else 
worth  living  for,  is  no  better  pre- 
paration for  death  than  the  loins 
girded  and  the  lamps  burning ;  than 
strenuous  activity,  even  in  tem- 
poral duties.  If  the  poet,  conscious 
that  his  leaf  is  sere,  as  he  bids  "  fall, 
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rosy  garland,  from  my  head,"  can 
look  forward — 

'•'  Yet  will  I  temperately  rejoice  ; " 

so  may  the  middle  life  of  the  great 
middle  class,  so  long  as  the  world 
keeps  it  busy. 

It  is  not  the  poetical  view  of 
youth  that  we  are  combating,  but 
the  cynical  view  of  all  the  rest  of 
life,  which  with  so  many  is  either 
an  affectation  or  a  needless  gloom. 
Experience  rarely  fits  in  with  the 
ideal — we  scarcely  think  it  does 
with  the  following  tender  monody 
which  we  find  in  Dr  Newman's 
sermon  entitled  the  Second  Spring ; 
but  unquestionably  youth  under  its 
more  charming  aspect  is  the  most 
lovely  spectacle  granted  to  mortal 
eyes,  and  as  such  should  be  pictured 
and  sung. 

"  How  beautiful  is  the  human  heart 
when  it  puts  forth  its  first  leaves,  and 
opens  and  rejoices  in  its  spring- tide. 
Fair  as  may  be  the  bodily  form,  fairer 
far,  in  its  green  foliage  and  bright  blos- 
soms, is  natural  virtue.  It  blooms  in 
the  young,  like  some  rich  flower,  so 
delicate,  so  fragrant,  and  so  dazzling, 
generosity,  lightness  of  heart  and  ami- 
ableness,  the  confiding  spirit,  the  gentle 
temper,  the  elastic  cheerfulness,  the 
open  hand,  the  pure  affection,  the  noble 
aspiration,  the  heroic  resolve,  the  ro- 
mantic pursuit,  the  love  in  which  self 
has  no  part — are  not  these  beautiful  ? 
and  are  they  not  dressed  up  and  set 
forth  for  admiration  in  their  best 
shapes,  in  tales  and  in  poems  ?  and  ah  ! 
what  a  prospect  of  good  is  there  ! 
Who  could  believe  that  it  is  to  fade  ! 
and  yet  as  night  follows  upon  day,  as 
decrepitude  follows  upon  health,  so 
surely  are  failure,  and  overthrow,  and 
annihilation,  the  issue  of  this  natural 
virtue,  if  tune  only  be  allowed  to  it  to 
run  its  course.  There  are  those  who 
are  cut  off  in  the  first  opening  of  this 
excellence,  and  then  if  we  may  trust 
their  epitaphs,  they  have  lived  like  an- 
gels ;  but  wait  awhile,  let  them  live  on, 
let  the  course  of  life  proceed,  let  the 
bright  soul  go  through  the  fire  and 
water  of  the  world's  temptations,  and 


seductions,  and  corruptions,  and  trans- 
formations, and  alas  for  the  insuffici- 
ency of  nature  !  alas  for  its  powerless- 
ness  to  persevere,  its  waywardness  in 
disappointing  its  own  promise  !  Wait 
till  youth  has  become  age,  and  not 
more  different  is  the  miniature  we  have 
of  him  when  a  boy,  when  every  feature 
spoke  of  hope,  put  side  by  side  with 
the  large  portrait  painted  to  his  honour 
when  he  is  old,  when  his  limbs  are 
shrunk,  his  eye  dim,  his  brow  furrowed, 
and  his  hair  grey,  than  differs  the 
moral  grace  of  that  boyhood  from  the 
forbidding  and  repulsive  aspect  of  his 
soul,  now  that  he  has  lived  to  the  age 
of  man.  For  moroseness,  and  misan- 
thropy, and  selfishness,  is  the  ordinary 
winter  of  that  spring." 

Exposed  to  the  test  by  which  age 
is  tested,  surely  all  these  excellen- 
cies of  youth  which  issue  in  so 
dreary  a  winter  will  prove  not  only 
transient  but  illusory  :  —  seeming 
and  no  more.  Youth  is  the  cun- 
ningest  of  all  disguises, —  looking 
back,  we  see  the  faults  of  the  man 
to  have  been  there  all  the  while ; 
the  noble  aspiration  and  generosity, 
judged  by  this  key,  vain  self-confi- 
dence; the  elastic  cheerfulness,  mere 
animal  spirits;  just  as  the  misan- 
thropy of  later  years  resolves  itself 
into  bile.  Man  is  so  complex  a 
being — presents  so  many  sides  and 
aspects,  that  a  hundred  dissimilar 
portraits  may  all  be  living  like- 
nesses. If  our  memory  responds 
to  this  picture  with  some  gracious 
answering  image,  it  cannot  deny  or 
refuse  its  tribute  in  illustration  of  a 
directly  opposite  one.  There  is  no 
selfishness  so  blind,  remorseless,  and 
merely  animal  as  youthful  selfish- 
ness in  some  terrible  instances. 
The  preaching  of  consequences  does 
sometimes  tell  upon  such  natures; 
they  are  more  tolerable  at  fifty. 
Some  touch  of  sympathy  awakes  in 
them.  Experience  humanises  them. 
"Wisdom  and  experience,"  says 
Swift,  "  which  are  divine  qualities, 
are  the  properties  of  age,  and  youth 
in  the  want  of  them  is  contemptible. 
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But  I  do  not  say  this  to  mortify  or 
discourage  young  men.  I  would 
not  by  any  means  have  them  despise 
themselves,  for  that  is  the  ready  way 
to  be  despised  by  others,  and  the 
consequences  of  contempt  are  fatal. 
For  my  part  I  take  self-conceit  and 
opinionativeness,"  which  he  assumes 
to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of 
young  men,  and  their  stock-in-trade, 
"  to  be  of  all  others  the  most  useful 
and  profitable  qualities  of  the  mind. 
It  has  to  my  knowledge  made  bishops 
and  judges  and  smart  writers,  and 
pretty  fellows  and  pleasant  com- 
panions and  good  preachers."  The 
truth  is  that  youth  admits  of  as 
many  interpretations  as  there  are 
interpreters.  The  genius  and  tem- 
per of  the  observer  give  it  its  colour, 
and  that  temper,  in  all  but  the  satir- 
ist, is  indulgent.  We  are  satisfied 
with  youth  if  it  only  enjoys  itself 
and  frankly  takes  the  good  the  gods 
provide,  without  reflecting  that  the 
boy  is  more  often  father  to  the 
man  than  his  opposite  :  only  his 
errors  have  a  way  of  seeming  tran- 
sient; things  don't  look  the  same. 
What  a  different  impression  would 
Froissart's  picture  of  himself  make 
if  he  was  describing  the  tastes  of 
his  maturity;  yet  the  same  easy 
joyous  selfishness  shows  in  boy  and 
man.  "  Well  I  loved  to  see  dances 
and  carollings,  well  to  hear  min- 
strelsy and  tales  of  glee,  well  to 
attach  myself  to  those  who  loved 
hounds  and  hawks,  well  to  toy 
with  my  fair  companions  at  school, 
and  methought  I  had  the  art 
well  to  win  -their  grace.  My  ears 
quickened  at  the  sound  of  un- 
corking the  wine  flask,  for  I  took 
great  pleasure  in  drinking  and  in 
fair  array,  and  in  delicate  and  fresh 
cates.  I  love  to  see  (as  is  reason) 
the  early  violets  and  the  white  and 
red  roses,  and  also  chambers  fairly 
lighted;  justs,  dances,  and  late 
vigils,  and  fair  beds  for  refresh- 
ment; and  for  my  better  repose  a 


night  draught  of  claret  or  Eochelle 
wine  mingled  with  spice."  Youth, 
which  everything  becomes,  can  be 
poetically  selfish,  which  cannot  be 
managed  in  later  years  when  reason 
and  calculation  come  in.  Pepys 
had  exactly  the  same  tastes  as  Frois- 
sart.  Eut,  instead  of  obeying  his 
instincts  without  question,  he  ex- 
plains matters  to  himself.  "The 
truth  is,"  he  writes  at  thirty-three, 
when  conscious  that  youth  was  tak- 
ing wing,  "I  do  indulge  myself  a 
little  the  more  in  pleasure,  knowing 
that  this  is  the  proper  age  of  my  life 
to  do  it;  and  out  of  my  observation 
that  most  men  that  do  thrive  in  the 
world  do  forget  to  take  pleasure 
during  the  time  that  they  are  get- 
ting their  estate,  but  reserve  that 
till  they  have  got  one,  then  it  is 
too  late  for  them  to  enjoy  it."  Eut 
though  more  calculating  he  is  less 
selfish  as  he  gets  older.  The  es- 
pecial virtue  of  middle  life — hospi- 
tality, redeems  his  indulgences  from 
being  mere  personal  gratification. 
Instead  of  feasting  at  other  people's 
expense  he  entertains  at  his  own. 
He  describes  an  entertainment  to 
his  friends,  beginning  with  dinner 
at  noon,  dancing  jigs  and  country 
dances  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, finally  lodging  all  his  guests  for 
the  night,  "  and  so  broke  up  with 
extraordinary  pleasure,  as  being  one 
of  the  days  and  nights  of  my  life 
spent  with  the  greatest  content,  and 
that  which  I  can  but  hope  to  repeat 
again  a  few  times  in  my  whole  life." 
And  a  day  or  two  after,  counting  up 
the  cost,  "  This  day  my  wife  made 
it  appear  to  me  that  my  late  enter- 
tainment this  week  cost  me  above 
«£12,  an  expense  which  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of ;  though  it  is  but  once  in 
a  great  while,  and  is  the  end  for 
which,  in  the  most  part,  we  live,  to 
have  such  a  merry  day  once  or  twice 
in  a  man's  life." 

Worldliness  is  assumed  to  be  the 
one  vice  needing  time  for  its  de- 
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velopment.  Youth,  conventionally 
speaking,  is  generous;  middle  age 
calculating  and  worldly.  How  often 
experience  antedates  the  exhibition 
of  this  quality,  each  observer  of  life 
must  determine  for  himself.  Some 
whose  business  has  been  the  study 
and  delineation  of  human  nature, 
affirm  with  confidence  that  selfish- 
ness shows  itself  equally  betimes 
with  the  darker  plague-spots  of  hu- 
manity. Lord  Lytton  has  lately 
set  men  speculating  on  the  age  of 
murderers.  Murderers,  he  says,  are 
generally  young  men,  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  belongs  to  youth  to 
begin  the  habit  of  miscalculating  its 
own  power  in  relation  to  the  society 
in  which  you  live.  We  learn  from 
the  newspapers  that  the  fellows 
who  murder  their  sweethearts  are 
from  two  to  six-and-twenty ;  and 
persons  who  murder  from  other 
motives  than  love,  that  is,  from 
revenge,  avarice,  or  ambition,  are  gen- 
erally about  twenty- eight.  Twenty- 
eight  is  the  usual  close  of  the  active 
season  for  getting  rid  of  one's,  fellow- 
creatures.  No  man,  he  tells  us, 
ever  commits  "a  first  crime  of  a 
violent  nature,  such  as  murder,  after 
thirty."  It  is  something  for  the 
middle-aged  man  to  feel  himself  out 
of  the  range  of  the  more  violent 
excesses ;  but  in  fact,  as  men  mostly 
feel  young  long  after  they  cease  to 
be  so,  the  immunity  is  not  realised. 
We  say  that  most  men  feel  younger 
than  they  are,  and  this  is  perhaps 
because  most  men  have  not  fulfilled 
in  any  degree  their  vague  expecta- 
tions for  themselves,  because  they 
have  as  yet  no  sense  of  performance. 
Their  shyness  and  reserve  keep  up 
a  feeling  of  youth,  while  the  faculty 
of  effective,  vehement  expression, 
of  compelling  notice  or  a  hearing, 
makes  people  feel  old.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  premature  distinction, 
any  circumstance  disorganising  life's 
machinery,  a  rush  into  publicity  from 
whatever  cause,  separates  from  child- 


hood, and  induces  a  sense  of  youth 
long  left  behind.  The  author,  whose 
first  book,  written  in  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, succeeds,  but  whose  mind 
"  bears  but  one  skimming,"  feels 
old.  So  long  as  people  have,  or  be- 
lieve they  have,  the  best  part  of 
themselves  still  unrevealed,  some 
choice  faculty  hidden  from  daylight, 
they  feel  young.  The  poet  Cowper, 
victim  as  he  was  of  low  spirits,  and 
an  inner  life  of  brooding  despon- 
dency, yet  betrays  no  premature 
sense  of  age ;  if  he  notes  his  grey 
hair^  it  is  to  say  the  difference 
is  more  outside  than  in.  Writ- 
ing at  the  age  of  fifty -five,  he 
says  to  Lady  Hesketh,  "  I  have, 
what  perhaps  you  little  suspect  me 
of,  in  my  nature  an  infinite  share  of 
ambition,  but  with  it,  I  have  at  the 
same  time,  as  you  well  know,  an 
equal  share  of  diffidence.  To  this 
combination  of  opposite  qualities  it 
has  been  owing,  that  till  lately  I 
stole  through  life  without  under- 
taking anything,  yet  always  wishing 
to  distinguish  myself."  The  works 
that  made  his  fame  were  composed 
in  the  ten  years  from  fifty  to  sixty; 
his  industry  during  this  period,  the 
exceeding  quiet  of  his  life,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  tastes,  and  the  con- 
stancy of  his  affections,  held  him  all 
this  time  aloof  as  it  were  from  the 
course  of  time.  It  is  an  effort  for 
him  to  realise  it.  "  It  costs  me  not 
much  difficulty,"  he  writes  to  the 
same  lady,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  years,  "  to  suppose  that  my 
friends,  who  were  already  old  when 
I  saw  them  last,  are  old  still,  but 
it  costs  me  a  good  deal  sometimes 
to  think  of  those  who  were  at  that 
time  young  as  being  older  than 
they  were.  I  know  not  what  im- 
pression Time  may  have  made  upon 
your  person,  for  while  his  claws  (as 
our  grannams  called  them)  strike 
deep  furrows  in  some  faces,  he 
seems  to  sheathe  them  with  much 
tenderness,  as  if  fearful  of  doing 
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injury,  to  ochers ;  but  though  an 
enemy  to  the  person,  he  is  a  friend 
to  the  mind,  and  you  have  found 
him  so."  To  Cowper,  his  lady 
friends  were  always  young  and  al- 
ways attractive.  We  do  not  won- 
der at  their  tender  devotion  to  him. 
Again,  a  full  fruitful  mind  can  never 
feel  the  saddening  sense  of  ageing 
and  slipping  out  of  the  race,  because 
the  finer  temper  is  never  satisfied 
with  the  work  done,  and  hopes  to 
do  better— to  be  daily  self-surpassed. 
So  Dryden,  felicitating  the  young 
poet,  reserves  one  excellence  as- un- 
attainable, short  of  mellow  maturity : 

"What  could  advancing  age  have  given 

more? 
It  might  (what  Nature    never  gives  the 

young) 
Have  taught  the  numbers  of  thy  native 

tongue  ; 
Bat  satire  needs  not  these,  and  wit  will 

shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged 

line." 

Everybody  desires  to  live  long,  but 
nobody  wants  to  be  old,  says  Swift. 
In  one  sense  this  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable wish,  for  age  simply 
counted  by  years  is  a  very  arbitrary 
mode  of  reckoning.  If  it  could  be 
foreseen  how  long  the  bodily  and 
mental  constitution  would  maintain 
their  vigour,  then  the  period  of  age 
setting  in  might  be  calculated  with 
some  accuracy.  As  it  is,  many 
men  of  fifty  are  older  than  others 
a  score  years  their  senior.  De- 
crepitude and  deadened  faculties 
are  old  age  whenever  they  come. 
We  of  necessity  use  the  term  whe- 
ther speaking  of  decay,  or  length 
of  days ;  but  people  may  be  excused 
from  appropriating  the  epithet  old 
to  themselves  when  the  spring  of 
life  still  lasts  in  them.  All  vigorous 
septuagenarians  resent  the  civilities 
of  forward  politeness,  officious  in  its 
offer  of  assistance.  Even  those  re- 
verential marks  of  deference  which 
have  got  the  Spartan  youth  so  much 
credit  with  posterity,  would  cer- 


tainly not  suit  the  taste  of  our  more 
advanced  civilisation.  The  astute 
man  of  the  world,  however  many 
years  he  counts,  prefers  to  meet  men 
as  equals  while  he  meets  them  at 
all.  It  is  only  when  a  certain 
point  is  reached  and  retirement  i& 
courted,  when  age  is  alike  felt  and 
acknowledged  a  distinction  by  the 
bearer  of  a  weight  of  years,  and 
those  who  admire  how  worthily  and 
reverently  they  are  borne,  that  open 
demonstrations  of  respect  are  ap- 
propriate. While  M.  Thiers  gov- 
erned France,  to  obtrude  his  age 
upon  him  by  any  paraded  act  of 
reverence,  would  have  been  an  im- 
pertinence. So  long  indeed  as  he- 
takes  an  active  part  in  public  affairs 
it  must  still  be  such ;  but  it  was  a 
graceful  mark  of  respect  when  Lord 
St  Leonards  came  into  court  at 
Kingston  the  other  day,  for  all  the 
bar  to  rise,  and  by  standing  show 
their  reverence  for  the  venerable 
peer,  the  "ISTestor  of  the  pro- 
fession." 

No  house,  said  Sydney  Smith,  is- 
well  fitted  up  in  the  country  with- 
out people  of  all  ages  in  it.  There 
must  be  an  old  man  or  woman  to 
pet,  he  says  :  to  respect,  we  add ; 
for  a  child's  first  impressions  of  old 
age,  such  as  influence  the  sentiment 
of  a  life,  are  caught  from  the  tone 
around  it.  John  Kemble's  widow 
used  to  tell  how  her  husband  on  a. 
visit  at  some  great  house  had  the  ill 
luck  to  throw  down  and  break  some- 
little  Lady  Mary's  favourite  doll. 
The  child  stood  in  speechless  indig- 
nation till  her  anger  found  vent  in 
an  epithet,  the  most  disparaging  she 
knew,  "  You  are  an  old  man."  In 
a  simpler  household,  where  age  was- 
held  in  veneration,  a  child  of  some 
three  or  four  years  old  was  reading 
in  Genesis  to  an  ancient  lady.  "  Are 
you  as  old  as  Methuselah  1 "  he 
asked,  in  all  innocence,  looking  up. 
into  the  kindly  wrinkled  face.  The 
old  lady,  tickled  by  the  question, 
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repeated  it  a  year  after  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  boy's  younger  brother, 
who  seeing  people  laugh  felt  an 
apology  incumbent  upon  him.  "  I 
daresay,"  said  he,  "  he  only  said  it 
out  of  compliment." 

The  .  question  of  age  to  ordinary 
men  does  not  become  a  personal  one 
so  long  as  the  majority  of  the 
people  he  meets,  either  in  domestic 
life,  society,  or  the  street  are  his 
seniors.  A  man  of  sixty  living  ex- 
clusively with  people  of  seventy  or 
eighty  would  always  feel  young. 
We  see  this  where  an  elderly 
daughter  has  the  charge  of  parents, 
who  engross  her  thoughts ;  until 
they  die  she  scarcely  realises  her 
own  standing;  it  adds  perhaps  a 
gloom  to  her  life  to  find  herself 
suddenly  in  another  class — a  gene- 
ration older,  a  subject  for  that 
"  powerful  distemper  old  age/'  as 
Montaigne  calls  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  proper  functions 
of  Old  Age  to  set  off  human  life  at 
its  best,  to  reconcile  men  to  its 
troublous  course.  If  no  man  can  be 
called  happy  till  his  death,  they  who 
are  nearest  the  final  goal  and  still 
cheerful  and  contented  best  deserve 
the  epithet.  Their  serenity  illumi- 
nates the  whole  backward  path. 
The  griefs,  cares,  and  perplexities 
of  life  lose  some  of  their  bitterness 
when  we  see  the  bitterness  out- 
lived. There  are  pleasures  which 
years  cannot  extinguish.  As  the 
active  business  of  life  recedes  from 
the  failing  hand  we  see  these 
pleasures  assume  a  larger  and  more 
satisfying  aspect.  The  beneficent  ha- 
bit of  industry,  the  activity  which 
leads  up  to  and  accompanies  most 
extreme  old  age,  finds  new  work  for 
itself,  and  often  assumes  a  poetical 
form.  A  man  of  ninety-two,  whose 
life  had  been  passed  in  an  incredible 
round  of  toil  of  mind  and  body, 
when  labour  was  no  longer  possible, 
made  it  a  business  to  survey  the 
stars  every  night.  His  tottering  steps' 


last  office  was  duly  to  lead  him  to  the 
open  air,  where  he  could  "  examine 
the  heavens ;"  his  last  words,  "  How 
clear  the  moon  shines  to-night."  One 
great  lesson  of  old  age  to  us  all  is, 
that  if  we  would  live  long  and  keep 
our  powers,  we  must  use  them.  All 
noted  examples  of  old  age  are  as- 
sociated with  exercise  of  some  kind, 
either  of  body  or  of  brain,  and  as 
being  noted  chiefly  of  brain.  Indo- 
lence seems  never  to  live  long.  To 
be  sure,  the  old  Cumberland  beg- 
gar's exercise — he  who  fulfils  the 
test  of  real  old  age,  that  to  the  cur- 
rent memory  he  always  seemed  old — 

"  Him  from  my  childhood  have  I  known, 

and  then 
He  was  so  old,  lie  seems  not  older  now," 

does  not  constitute  him  an  example 
of  sustained  mental  effort,  but  he 
11  travels  on,"  and  has  travelled 
as  long  as  the  poet  can  remem- 
ber him ;  and  it  was  this  cease- 
less course  which  kept  him  alive. 
Old  Elspeth  in  the  '  Antiquary ' 
is  an  unprofitable  instance  of 
brain  work,  but  what  an  image  of 
ceaseless  busy  memory  she  presents, 
of  a  mind  for  ever  in  pursuit.  All 
experience  and  observation  present 
examples  to  the  point.  Looking 
upon  the  leaders  in  political  life,  it 
sometimes  seems  that  mankind  has 
gained  ten  years  of  working  power 
since  the  Psalmist  numbered  the 
days  of  our  age.  And  what  work 
is  harder  !  "What  taxes  the  powers- 
with  stronger  tension  !  It  is  not 
this  taxing  of  the  faculties  which 
tries  men  :  where  the  power  exists 
it  demands  exercise,  and  frets  the 
system  if  left  unemployed.  What 
does  wear  out  the  brain  and  shortens- 
life  is  harass,  which  torments  the 
mind  much  more  through  our  private 
interests  and  affections  than  through 
great  public  responsibilities.  We 
doubt  if  a  distressed  life  is  ever 
a  very  long  one.  Either  the  lot 
is  free  from  such  conflicts,  or  the 
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temperament  is  too  calm  and  equa- 
ble to  be  violently  tossed  by  them. 

As  the  average  age  of  woman  ex- 
ceeds that  of  man,  our  examples  of 
clever  distinguished  old  ladies  would 
probably  outnumber  our  list  of  law- 
yers and  statesmen,  though  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world  are  not  upon  them 
in  the  same  way.  What  a  bevy  of 
witty,  learned,  charming  old  ladies 
depart  this  scene  together  at  the  close 
of  Miss  Berry's  Memoirs.  She  in 
her  ninetieth  year,  her  sister  Agnes  a 
year  younger,  Joanna  Baillie  eighty- 
nine,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  a  con- 
temporary of  the  set,  all  maintain- 
ing their  powers  to  the  last  j  their 
interests,  letters,  and  conversation, 
constituting  them  cherished  mem- 
bers of  a  brilliant  society. 

Mary  Somerville  is  a  still  later 
and  more  signal  example  of  the  life- 
sustaining  power  of  brain  work. 
An  acquaintance  has  recorded  his 
impressions  of  her  on  her  ninetieth 
birthday,*  when  he  visited  her  at 
Naples  in  1870:  "In  the  spacious 
drawing-room  of  a  great  palazzo  he 
found  her  with  two  ladies  ;  herself 
sitting  watchful  and  dignified  in  a 
low  arm-chair.  Her  ninety  years 
had  withered  her  frame  and  impaired 
her  hearing,  but  her  interest  in  cur- 
rent events  was  still  keen.  'She 
had  foreseen  the  war  fifty  years  be- 
fore at  the  Restoration.'  She  was 
military  and  commiserating,  critic 
and  woman  by  turns.  You  had 
but  to  close  your  eyes  and  to  fancy 
a  clever  modern  Englishwoman  talk- 
ing ;  the  words  and  thoughts  were 
as  fresh  and  current  as  those  of  the 
clever  young  wife  of  a  clever  young 
Member  of  Parliament.  But  of 
course  she  was  most  interesting 
when  she  came  to  talk  of  herself. 

" '  I  do  not  apologise  for  talking  of 
myself,'  she  said, '  for  it  is  always  good 
for  the  young  to  hear  that  old  age  is 
not  so  terrible  as  they  fear.  My  life 


is  a  very  placid  one.  I  have  my 
coffee  early  ;  from  eight  to  twelve  I 
write  or  read  in  bed ;  then  I  rise  and 
paint  in  my  studio  for  an  hour — that 
is  all  I  can  manage  now !  The  after- 
noon is  my  time  of  rest,  then  comes 
dinner  time,  and  after  that  I  sit  here 
and  am  glad  to  see  any  kind  friends 
who  may  like  to  visit  me.'  Then  she 
would  explain  what  was  the  reading 
and  writing  she  was  engaged  upon. 
She  was  correcting  and  adding  to  the 
first  edition  of  *  Molecular  and  Micro- 
scopic Science,' — '  only  putting  it  in 
order  for  my  daughter  to  publish  when 
a  second  edition  is  called  for  after  my 
death.  Oh,  they  are  quite  competent 
to  do  it/  she  would  say  with  a  smile  ; 
'  I  took  care  they  should  be  much  bet- 
ter educated  than  I  was.  And  I  am 
reading  a  good  deal  now  —  reading 
Herodotus.  °  I  took  him  down  from 
my  shelves  the  other  day — it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  tried  to  read  Greek 
for  fifty  years — to  see  if  I  had  forgotten 
the  character.  To  my  delight  I  found 
I  could  read  and  understand  him  quite 
easily.  What  a  charming  writer  Her- 
odotus is  ! J  All  this  was  without  the 
slightest  pedantry — the  utterance  of  a 
perfectly  natural,  simple  mind,  that 
dwelt  upon  subjects  which  interested 
it  when  they  saw  that  they  interested 
its  neighbour." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture — not  often  seen, 
perhaps,  but,  where  temper,  intellect, 
and  health  combine,  to  be  found 
within  each  reader's  experience. 
Rarely  among  the  poor  does  extreme 
old  age  descend  with  so  indulgent 
an  aspect.  The  very  old  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  objects  of 
unmingled  pity  when  the  material 
necessities  of  life  need  labour  for 
their  supply.  The  loss  of  authority, 
the  dread  of  dependence,  the  spectre 
of  the  workhouse  !  natural  cheerful- 
ness is  not  strong  enough  to  en- 
counter these  terrors,  unaided  by 
numbed  faculties  on  the  one  hand, 
or  deep  religious  faith  on  the  other. 
Acting  upon  a  proud  nature,  accus- 
tomed to  domineer  in  the  days  of 


*  People's  Magazine,  February  1873. 
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its  strength,  and,  in  fact,  intel- 
lectually superior,  they  sometimes 
produce  very  tragical  effects.  Old 
age  and  helplessness,  in  such  a 
case,  will  harden  into  misanthropy, 
and  deliberately  die  of  want  and 
starvation  rather  than  accept  pro- 
longed life  on  intolerable  terms. 
Swift  says  that  dignity,  high  sta- 
tion, or  great  riches  are  in  some 
sort  necessary  to  old  men,  in  order 
to  keep  the  younger  at  a  distance, 
who  are  otherwise  apt  to  insult 
them  on  the  score  of  age.  Certainly 
independence  is  desirable  in  a  very 
particular  sense;  but  the  happiest  old 
age  seems  to  be  found  where  compe- 
tence is  enjoyed  apart  from  rank  and 
state.  And  what  a  deep  pathos  at- 
^  tends  the  death  of  the  very  old — 
what  a  link  with  the  past  is  snapped 
— how  much  knowledge  is  irre- 
coverably lost  to  the  world  ! 

To  lament  over  human  life  as  a 
failure,  to  sum  up  its  transient 
pleasures,  sorrows,  losses,  as  the 
whole  that  is  worth  dwelling  upon, 
is  so  general  a  tone  that  it  seems 
taking  a  low  line  to  give  weight  to 
compensations ;  but  surely  the 
blessings  of  Providence  which 
spread  over  the  whole  of  existence 
are  designed  to  dignify  every  part. 
Youth  has  many  friends  and  all  the 
world  for  admirers,  and  responds  so 


well  to  ideal  treatment  that  the 
artist  may  well  lavish  his  fairest 
colours  upon  it.  But  if  a  man  will 
appeal  to  his  own  experience,  and 
ask  himself  from  whom  he  has  de- 
rived the  greatest  benefits,  we  be- 
lieve he  will  find  that  he  owes 
his  snuggest  comfort,  his  most 
genial  companionship,  his  highest 
converse,  his  warmest  sympathy,  to 
that  age  which  is  set  down  as  hard 
and  worldly  because  it  is  necessarily 
busy  with  the  world's  material 
things,  but  which  in  fact  is  naturally 
more  accessible  than  youth  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  more  passionate 
and  exciting  passages  of  life  are 
over,  and  that  a  stage  of  life  is 
reached  in  which  its  romance  and 
many  of  its  most  lively  interests  can 
only  be  tasted  through  sympathies. 
We  let  our  years  slip  through  our 
fingers  like  water.  Of  young  and 
old  alike  this  is  too  often  true.  It 
is  no  part  of  our  aim  to  intrude  on 
the  preacher's  office ;  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  social  aspect 
of  the  question — age  as  viewed  by 
a  man's  self  and  those  about  him. 
There  are  deep  and  solemn  thoughts 
peculiar  to  every  stage.  Surely  the 
way  to  let  no  period  slip  by  us  un- 
heeded is  to  study  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  each  with  an  impartial 
judgment  and  a  thankful  heart. 
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THE    RATE    OF    DISCOUNT. 


THE  rate  of  discount  is  an  element 
of  great  importance  in  the  commer- 
cial life  of  modern  England.  It  is 
a  fact  of  banking,  and  it  derives  its 
extreme  significance  from  the  services 
which  banking  renders  to  trade.  A 
bank  transfers  the  use  of  capital 
from  those  who  are  not  able  to  em- 
ploy it  to  those  that  are  :  and  the 
means  thus  acquired  by  traders  are 
so  vast  that  all  trade  of  any  mag- 
nitude rests  on  a  foundation  of  dis- 
count. By  its  help  the  trader  is 
relieved  from  being  compelled  to 
limit  his  operations  to  the  extent  of 
his  own  resources ;  he  obtains  from 
discount  the  power  of  conducting 
an  enormous  business  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  own  means.  A 
manufacturer,  for  instance,  is  a  man 
who  makes  goods  in  advance  before 
the  ultimate  consumer  comes  in  to 
buy  them.  He  must  provide  wages, 
tools,  and  materials  for  the  process, 
and  an  interval  of  time,  more  or  less 
long,  must  intervene  before  the 
final  buyer,  who  is  prepared  to  pay 
for  them,  makes  his  purchases  and 
restores  the  outlay.  A  large  busi- 
ness could  scarcely  be  constructed 
out  of  such  a  system  even  were 
great  fortunes  invested  in  it. 
Banking  here  brings  its  help,  and 
it  is  nothing  less  than  gigantic. 
By  the  simple  but  effective  con- 
trivance of  a  bill  acknowledging  a 
debt  and  pledging  repayment  at  a 
deferred  day  the  trader  goes  to 
work  with  means  which  are  not  his 
own.  The  large  manufacturer  buys 
his  cotton  or  wool  with  bills,  and 
when  they  are  due,  he  meets  them 
by  the  help  of  another  set  of  bills, 
for  which  he  has  in  turn  sold  his 
merchandise.  These,  the  bills  he 
has  received  on  the  sale  of  his  goods, 
he  gets  discounted  at  a  bank,  and 
a  new  round  of  operations  com- 


mences. So  it  is  with  the  mer- 
chant. He  sells  a  cargo  at  Calcutta, 
and  is  paid  with  bills.  Without 
the  assistance  of  a  bank  he  must 
have  waited  till  the  bills  were  paid 
before  he  could  have  gone  on  with 
his  trade.  A  bank  takes,  that  is, 
buys,  his  bills,  and  furnishes  him 
with  the  means  of  continuing  his 
business. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  intermediate 
agency  of  banks  lies  at  the  very  core 
of  the  gigantic  commerce  of  modem 
times.  Traders  use  funds  supplied 
to  them  by  banks  instead  of  pro- 
viding them  for  themselves.  They 
reckon,  as  the  foundation  of  their 
business,  on  advances  to  be  obtained 
from  banks  on  discount.  They  sell 
for  bills,  in  absolute  reliance  on  the 
purchase  of  these  bills  by  banks; 
and  if  the  banks  decline  to  buy, 
that  is,  to  discount,  these  bills,  or 
exact  very  high  terms  for  the  accom- 
modation, disastrous  mischief,  it  is 
obvious,  may  easily  occur.  Ventures 
commenced  with  promising  prospects 
may  be  converted  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  banking  market  into 
ruinous  losses,  and  at  last  the  whole 
trading  community  may  be  seized 
with  the  paralysis  and  the  agonies 
of  a  crisis.  And,  unhappily  for  the 
merchant,  he  has  to  deal  with  a  very 
fluctuating  market.  The  terms  on 
which  banks  purchase  bills  vary  ex- 
cessively at  different  times.  Sud- 
den gusts  assail  Threadneedle  Street, 
whilst  the  unfortunate  trader  is 
pressed  to  meet  the  payment  of 
bills  due  at  the  very  time  when 
those  he  has  received  from  India  or 
Australia,  in  payment  of  his  mer- 
chandise, cannot  be  discounted  at 
all,  or  only  on  oppressive  terms. 
He  may  have  calculated  on  discount 
at  4  per  cent  with  apparent  reason  ; 
he  may  easily,  through  unforeseen 
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causes,  encounter  a  rate  of  10,  if 
-even  on  such  terms  he  can  get  dis- 
count at  all  for  his  paper.  Loss 
-certainly,  possibly  ruin,  may  be  his 
fate.  It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of 
anxious  concern  for  all  the  traders 
to  forecast,  if  possible,  the  probable 
course  of  the  rate  of  discount,  and 
to  estimate  beforehand  the  nature 
and  the  force  of  those  influences 
which  govern  the  amount  of  means 
at  the  disposal  of  bankers.  It  is 
the  effect  produced  on  the  collective 
trading  interest  of  the  country,  in- 
finitely more  than  its  action  on  com- 
panies and  shares  and  other  invest- 
ments of  the  money  market,  which 
confers  such  an  overwhelming  im- 
portance on  the  rate  of  discount. 

Discount,  then,  is  an  act  of  bank- 
ing ;  to  discover  its  nature  and  its 
laws,  we  must  know  clearly  what  a 
bank  is.  Unfortunately  this  is  an 
inquiry  which  is  commonly  neglect- 
ed by  those  who  think  themselves 
entitled  to  pronounce,  as  authori- 
ties, on  the  occurrences  of  the 
money  market.  Yet  how  can  any 
advice  be  regarded  as  sound,  or  any 
prognostication  of  the  coming  com- 
mercial weather  be  trustworthy,  un- 
less it  be  founded  on  an  accurate 
conception  of  what  a  bank  does  and 
does  not  do  1  What  easier,  we  shall 
be  told,  than  to  define  a  bank  1  It 
is  an  institution  which  receives 
money  from  one  set  of  persons  and 
lends  it  out  to  another.  But  is  that 
really  so?  Is  it  the  essence  of  a 
bank  to  receive  money  ?  We  fear 
that  we  are  plunging  into  inaccuracy 
at  our  very  starting,  and  nothing  is, 
philosophically,  so  mischievous.  To 
go  wrong  in  the  statement  of  the 
first  elements  of  a  subject  insures  a 
crop  of  errors  at  every  point  of  the 
subsequent  discussion.  "  Trace  a 
lie  to  its  source,"  says  Carlyle,  "  and 
it  is  refuted."  Trace  back  logically 
an  absurdity  to  its  origin,  and  the 
ravages  it  causes  become  explained. 
This  definition  makes  money,  the 


thing  handled  by  banks,  their  staple 
commodity,  as  tea  and  sugar  are  of 
grocers.  Banking  is  a  manipula- 
tion of  money,  cries  the  City  :  afi  the 
good  it  does  comes  from  the  manage- 
ment of  money :  all  the  difficulties  it 
falls  into  have  their  root  in  some 
condition  of  money.  Again  we 
ask,  Is  that  so  ?  and  the  question 
is  vital.  Do  those  who  describe 
bankers  as  dealers  in  money  know 
clearly  the  meaning  which  they  at- 
tach to  the  word,  money?  Coin 
is  indisputably  money  ;  bank-notes 
we  are  willing  to  call  money,  seeing 
that  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
like  coin,  performing  the  same  func- 
tions as  coin,  and,  so  long  as  they 
are  issued  by  a  solvent  bank  and  are 
payable  on  demand,  possessing  the 
same  value  as  true  money.  Both  to- 
gether, coin  and  notes,  in  banking 
language,  are  called  cash ;  and  the 
inquiry  becomes,  Does  a  bank  deal 
in  cash  ?  The  substitution  of  the 
word  cash  for  money  will  bring  at 
once  the  conviction  home  to  many 
a  man,  who  speaks  of  bankers  as 
dealers  in  money,  that  he  could  not 
call  them  dealers  in  cash ;  the  un- 
truth of  the  assertion  then  becomes 
too  glaring.  Decisive  evidence  is 
at  hand,  which  brings  out  the  real 
answer  to  the  question.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  has  analysed  nineteen  mil- 
lions of  the  receipts  of  the  banking 
house  of  Messrs  Robartes  &  Co., 
and  has  discovered — that  it  received 
money  or  cash?  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  this — that  only  3  parts  in  100 
of  these  receipts  are  cash,  that  is, 
coin  and  bank-notes,  and  that  the 
remaining  97  are  something  else. 
General  reasoning  had  established 
the  same  fact  before  Sir  John's  fig- 
ures were  born  into  the  world. 

This  fact  is  full  of  instruction. 
First,  it  establishes,  negatively,  that 
banks  are  not  institutions  Avhich 
deal  in  money.  How  can  that  be 
their  staple  commodity  which  they 
touch  but  in  insignificant  quanti- 
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ties  ?  Money  is  manifestly  only 
their  small  change,  and  of  that  they 
require  less  than  multitudes  of  other 
traders.  A  railway  which  sells  its 
goods  or  services  for  cash  only 
might  be  called  a  dealer  in  money 
with  far  greater  truth  than  a 
bank. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  clear 
that  what  a  bank  receives  and  lends 
are  those  97  things  which  are  not 
money.     The  mystery  of  banking, 
if  there  is  a  mystery,  will  be  un- 
ravelled by  discovering  what  these 
97  things  are.      What,   then,    are 
they  1     Cheques,    bills,    dividend- 
warrants,   pieces   of    paper,   which 
have  debts  inscribed  on  them,  and 
empower  a  bank,  if  it  chooses,  to 
demand    and    receive   the    several 
sums  of  money  mentioned  on  those 
papers.     Palpably,  then,  on  its  re- 
ceiving side,  a  bank  is  a  collector  of 
debts.     These  debts  which  it  has  to 
collect  are  its  resources.     These  are 
what  it  has  to  pass  on  and  lend  to 
traders.     These  debts  are  paid  to 
the   bank   beyond   doubt ;  but   in 
what   form1?     In  money,  the  cash 
which  the  bank  indisputably  can 
demand  ?    By  no  means.    The  bank 
does  not  ask  for  money,  nor,  as  to 
these    97    things,    touch    it.     The 
mode  of  settling  these  debts  is  quite 
a   different  process.      The  banker, 
whose  aim  is  profit,  finding  that  he 
has   so   many  debts  to  collect,  at 
once  authorises  some  borrowers  on 
discount   to   sign  fresh    pieces  •  of 
paper  with  sums  of  money  inscribed 
on  them,  fresh  cheques,  and  to  buy 
goods    with    them,    and    he,    the 
banker,   undertakes  to    pay  these 
cheques  when  presented.   These  two 
sets  of  paper — the  cheques  which 
the  banker  received  to  collect,  and 
the  cheques  which  he  empowered 
his  borrowers  to  draw  upon  him — 
meet    at    the    clearing-house,    and 
there  cancel  each  other.     The  settle- 
ment of  one  set  of  debts  is  thus 
effected  by  the  creation  of  a  second. 


The  final  result  at  the  bank,  nay, 
the  sole  action  of  the  bank,  is  a 
registry    in   its    ledger   of  a    debt 
which  it  owes  to  its  depositor,  and 
of  a  second  or  counter  debt  which 
its  borrower  owes  it  in  turn.     The 
resources  have  passed  through  the 
bank,  have  travelled  from  one  set 
of  men  to  another,  and  all  that  they 
have  actually  done  at  the  bank  in 
their  passage  through  it  is  to  cause 
entries  to  be  made  under  various 
names.     These  entries,  this  action 
of    the    bank,    required    no    cash 
whatever.     They  were  merely  items 
of    accounts,   lines    in  the  bank's 
books,  recording  indeed  relations  of 
debtor  and  creditor — still  in  them- 
selves only  figures.      The  cheques 
were  not  cash,  and  were  not  paid 
in   cash.      All   these  paper  orders 
to  pay  or  receive  money  are  nothing 
but   title-deeds    to    money  —  legal 
evidence  of  debt,  valid  and  posses- 
sing worth   only  because,   as  evi- 
dence, they  are  able  to  persuade  a 
court  of  law  to  send  the  sheriff  to 
collect   the   specified   money  from 
the   debtor ;    but  a  title-deed  and 
legal  evidence  able  to  obtain  pos- 
session are  not  the  property  itself. 
Beyond    doubt    they   can   procure 
money,  if  the  banker  asks  for  it ; 
but  he  does  not,  and  that  is  a  fact, 
a  positive,  real  fact,  of  the  utmost 
significance  for  understanding  the 
nature    of    banking.       Money   de- 
manded and  retained  would  bring 
the  banker  no   profit,   whilst  per- 
mission   given   to    a    borrower  to 
draw  a  new  cheque  on  him,  enriches 
him   with    a    charge   for   interest. 
Thus  he  collects  the   debt  which 
the  depositor  gave   him  to  receive 
through  the  agency  of  a  third  per- 
son, a  borrower.    Something  clearly 
passes  through  the  bank  by  means 
of  these  two  entries,  and  that  some- 
thing is  a  power  of  buying  goods 
in  the  shops  and  markets.      This 
purchasing    power    is    what    the 
banker  transfers   on   to    the    bor- 
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rower :   its  nature   and   action  we 
must  now  proceed  to  investigate. 

We  must  return  to  the  debts 
sent  in  for  collection,  the  cheques 
and  other  paper  orders  to  receive 
money  paid  into  the  bank.  How 
do  they  originate  ?  They  are  all  at 
their  origin,  omitting  subsequent 
transfers  after  they  have  reached 
the  bank,  the  children  of  the  sales 
of  goods.  Let  us  appeal  to  the 
actual  events  of  commercial  life, 
to  the  buying  and  selling  effected 
by  means  of  banking.  A  farmer 
sells  to  a  miller  ricks  of  wheat  of 
the  value  of  £1000.  He  is  paid 
with  a  cheque  which  he  deposits 
with  his  banker ;  but  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  he  needs  only 
£4:00  for  immediate  purchases  and 
payments  ;  the  remaining  £600  he 
will  not  require,  say  for  three 
months.  These  facts  we  must  sup- 
pose the  banker  to  know ;  so  he  at 
once  infers  that  of  the  .£1000  he 
has  to  collect,  £400  will  be  needed 
to  face  the  cheques  drawn  by  the 
farmer ;  the  other  £600  are  at  his 
disposal  for  three  months.  He  may, 
if  he  pleases,  collect  the  whole  sum 
in  coin  and  store  up  the  unneeded 
portion  in  his  vaults ;  but  he  does 
not,  for  what  profit  would  he  then 
get  out  of  banking  1  That  would  be 
to  convert  himself  into  a  mere  ware- 
houseman. He  seeks  a  borrower; 
he  finds  an  iron-merchant  in  search 
of  means,  and  he  lends  him  £600 
for  three  months,  on  the  discounting 
of  a  bill.  The  merchant  buys  iron, 
pays  for  it  with  a  cheque,  and  all 
the  three  cheques  meet  at  the  clear- 
ing-house— the  first  for  £1000,  the 
second  for  £400,  and  the  third  for 
£600 — and  there  clear  each  other. 
The  transaction  is  completed.  The 
banker  on  the  settlement  at  the 
clearing-house  has  to  pay  as  much 
as  he  receives,  and  no  money 
passes.  The  farmer  has  parted 
with  his  wheat,  which  has  been 
exchanged,  partly  for  some  goods 


which  he  has  bought  for  his  own 
use,  partly  for  iron.  He  has  be- 
come a  creditor  of  the  bank  for 
£600,  and  the  merchant  a  debtor 
for  the  same  sum.  The  grand  final 
result  is,  that  goods  have  been  ex- 
changed for  goods ;  and  that  is  the 
whole  of  the  matter.  The  banking 
has  been  mere  agency — absolutely 
nothing  more.  The  banker,  mani- 
festly, in  all  this  has  been  simply  a 
broker,  an  intermediate  agent,  and 
nothing  more — a  man  who  brings 
two  other  men  together,  a  farmer 
who  wants  to  lend  wheat  and  an 
iron-merchant  who  wants  to  bor- 
row iron. 

Banking  in  its  essence  now  lies 
before  us.  What  does  this  analysis 
teach  us  ? 

1.  The  banker  is  a  broker — in 
substance,  nothing  more.     He  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  broker,  no  doubt  ; 
for    ordinary    brokers    merely   act 
for  principals,  charging  a  commis- 
sion.   The  banker,  on  the  contrary, 
takes  on  himself  the  risk  of  lending 
the  farmer's  funds  ;  if  the  merchant 
does    not    repay   the    farmer,    the 
banker  will  have  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.    But  this  is  only  a  differ- 
ence  of  detail.     The   banker   still 
remains  a  broker,  who  finds  a  bor- 
rower for  the  farmer.    The  essential 
character  of  banking  is  brokerage. 

2.  We  learn  the  nature  of  this 
power    of    purchasing   which    the 
banker  transfers.    It  springs  entirely 
from  the  sale  of  goods.    The  farmer, 
by  parting  with  his  wheat,  has  ac- 
quired the  means  of  procuring  other 
commodities  in  exchange.     All  sell- 
ing is  an  exchange  of  goods  — money 
being  employed  only  to  enable  the 
seller  to  select  what  goods  he  may 
choose  in  exchange  for  those  he  has 
parted  with.     The   farmer   selects 
£400   worth  of  such  articles;  he 
leaves  another  man,  chosen  by  the 
banker,  to  take  up  other  goods,  to 
the  value  of  £600,  from  the  shops 
and  warehouses.    The  iron-merchant 
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is  the  type  of  the  traders  of  Eng- 
land. They  carry  on  their  trade 
by  means  of  ricks  sold  by  farmers. 
Their  capital  in  trade  consists  of 
•goods  which  they  acquired  by  means 
of  the  sale  of  previous  goods — not 
their  own,  but  those  of  the  farmer 
and  other  similar  sellers,  obtained 
through  the  bankers.  They  that 
trade  upon  discounts  have,  for  their 
-capital,  commodities  which  formed 
the  other  side  of  the  exchange 
when  the  farmers  sold  their  wheat, 
but  which  they  (the  farmers)  failed 
to  buy  themselves,  but  bought  indi- 
rectly through  the  bankers  and  their 
borrowers.  This  is  the  great  and 
central  truth  about  banking  ;  would 
that  all  who  talk  about  the  Money- 
Market  would  take  it  as  the  ever- 
present  basis  of  their  language.  It 
would  turn  their  thoughts  from 
gold  and  its  movements,  from  the 
miserable  3  parts  which  are  the 
small  change  of  the  banking  com- 
munity, and  direct  them  to  the  97 
which  are  not  money  in  any  form, 
but  consist  of  commodities,  of 
ricks,  and  of  all  kinds  of  wealth 
which  their  owners  sell,  whilst  at  the 
«ame  time  they  do  not  wish,  on  their 
•own  account,  to  acquire  the  other 
goods  to  be  given  back  on  the  sale. 
The  stock  of  the  nation's  wealth 
would  then  come  to  the  foreground 
- — the  state  of  the  harvest,  the 
profits  of  business,  composed,  as 
they  really  are,  of  the  surplus 
^quantities  of  goods  gained,  whether 
-at  home  or  abroad,  and  not  of  the 
money  in  which  their  value  is 
calculated — profits  existing  as  com- 
modities, in  the  shape  of  real, 
tangible  wealth,  of  which  the  men 
whose  names  figure  in  banking 
ledgers  or  lists  of  shareholders  and 
who  are  called  capitalists  are  the  true 
•owners,  but  who  have  transferred 
them,  through  bankers,  to  the 
hands  of  others  for  employment 
and  productive  consumption. 

3.    We   gain   further   a   glimpse 


into  the  rate  of  discount  — 
of  the  influences  which  raise  or 
reduce  the  charge  made  for  banking 
loans.  "VVe  meet  here  with  the 
universal  law  of  supply  and  demand : 
it  is  a  solid  foundation,  and  con- 
clusions built  upon  it  are  not  likely 
to  betray  us.  When  the  farmers 
have  many  ricks  to  sell,  without 
any  corresponding  increase  of  ex- 
penses, they  give  much  to  banks  to 
lend :  when  the  harvest  is  bad  they 
give  little  to  bankers,  indeed  they 
may  be  borrowers  themselves.  They 
use  up  all  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  their  reduced  ricks  in  purchases 
for  themselves.  Again,  when  trade 
is  brisk  and  profitable,  producers 
are  eager  to  enlarge  their  oper- 
ations, and  the  competition  of 
borrowers  swells  the  profits  of  the 
banks :  discount  tends  to  rise.  It 
is  not  money  that  they  seek :  if 
they  got  their  loans  in  cash  they 
would  restore  it  to  the  banks  and 
still  buy  with  cheques,  to  be  settled 
at  the  clearing-house.  If  they 
understand  the  real  nature  of  bank- 
ing, they  will  see  that  this  per- 
mission to  draw  on  the  bank  flows 
from  a  previous  cheque  deposited 
at  the  bank  by  a  farmer  or  some 
seller  of  commodities.  When  its 
depositors  are  spending  less  than 
their  incomes,  the  bank  will  acquire 
larger  powers  of  lending — lending, 
we  repeat,  not  money,  but  literally 
and  really  goods  belonging  to 
another  set  of  men.  When  spend- 
ing outstrips  income, '  whether  by 
individuals  or  the  whole  nation, 
the  means  of  bankers  dwindle 
down :  the  charge  for  loans  ad- 
vances. 

The  grand  law  which  governs  the 
rate  of  discount  thus  comes  out 
transparently;  it  is  the  relation 
which  exists  between  men  who  have 
sold  more  goods  than  they  wish  to 
buy  ;  and  another  set  of  men  who 
seek  to  buy  fresh  goods  by  the 
help  of  those  which  the  first  set 
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sold.  The  first  sale  generates  the 
second  purchase.  If  the  excess  of 
goods  which  were  sold  is  large 
beyond  what  the  sellers  desire  to 
buy  in  return,  the  supply  for  dis- 
count is  large  also ;  and  if,  from 
the  activity  of  trade  or  any  other 
cause,  the  desire  to  borrow  means 
for  purchasing  is  strong,  a  high 
rate  of  discount  rules  the  market. 
The  opposite  condition  of  facts 
will  send  down  the  charge  for  dis- 
counting. 

4.  We    thus   obtain   the   forces 
which  act  on  the  rate  of  discount. 
They  are  not  composed  of  money 
or  of  currency.       Merchants   may 
encounter   terms  cruelly  exceeding 
those  which  they  had  anticipated ; 
the  necessity  for  meeting  their  en- 
gagements may  bring   on  a  panic, 
with  the  compulsory  sale  of  their 
property   at   ruinous    prices — in   a 
word,     every    disastrous    incident 
of    the   money-market   may   assert 
itself  and  come  into  being,  and  yet 
not  a  single  sovereign  shall   have 
been    disturbed.       This    is    theo- 
retically  possible,    and   is   not   far 
from  actual  fact,  in  even  the  worst 
crises.     Mr   Mill  has  noticed  how 
small  is  the  increase  of  the  circula- 
tion produced  by  panics  ;  and  if  we 
deduct  from  that  increase  the  notes 
which  country  bankers  add  to  their 
reserves  by  way  of  precaution,  the 
result  will  probably  be  strictly  true 
that  crises  generate  no  demand  for 
augmented  coin  or  bank-notes. 

5.  Fifthly,  we  see  what  is  meant 
by   a  bank's  deposits.      They   are 
debts  due  by  the  bank,  and  nothing 
else.     In  exchange  for  these  debts 
due  to  its  customers,  the  bank  has 
made  loans  and  become  creditor  to 
a  numerous  body  of  borrowers  :  and 
the  banker  becomes  simply  a  mid- 
dleman   between    depositors     and 
borrowers  on  bills  or  other  securities. 
The  deposits  are  not   capital,  but 
money  due — and  the  real  debtors 
are  the  persons  to  whom  the  banker 
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has    made    advances,   the    banker 
guaranteeing  their  solvency. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lessons 
yielded  by  an  analysis  of  banking. 
It  is  important  here  to  correct  a  wide- 
spread delusion.  Bankers  are  com- 
monly said  to  possess  much  capital ; 
in  sober  truth  they  possess  no  capi- 
tal but  their  reserves.  The  farmer 
and  the  merchant  possess  capital, 
for  corn  and  iron  are  capital ;  but 
the  cheques  which  move  these 
substances  from  one  man's  hand  to 
another's  are  not  capital,  nor  is  the 
banker  a  capitalist.  It  is  most  vital 
to  have  clear  ideas  on  this  point. 
Abundance  or  scarcity  of  loanable 
capital — and  capital  means  goods, 
commodities — lies  at  the  root  of  the 
rate  of  discount;  and  these  things  are 
to  be  studied  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
important  to  forecast  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  but  they  will  not  find  their 
field  of  study  in  the  ledgers  of 
bankers.  The  destruction  of  the 
potato  crop  in  Ireland,  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  America,  the  excessive 
construction  of  railways  over  the 
world,  produced  enormous  effects  on 
the  rate  of  discount;  but  they  were 
not  occurrences  of  banking.  The 
banker  established  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  though  he  guides  the  move- 
ment of  capital,  and,  sovereign-like, 
dispenses  vast  powers  of  creating 
wealth,  never  sees,  and  never 
touches,  the  capital  that  he  distri- 
butes. His  function  —  and  how 
little  is  it  understood ! — is  to  say 
to  one  man  that  he  may  have  the 
goods,  the  cotton,  wool,  and  teas,  to 
which  another  is  entitled,  because 
he  has  sold  other  goods,  but  which 
he  does  not  wish  to  purchase  for 
himself.  The  power  and  action  of 
the  banker  lies,  not  in  the  currency 
or  paper  machinery  which  he  wields, 
but  in  the  wealth  which  fills  the 
warehouses  and  factories,  and  which, 
as  the  agent  of  those  who  have  sold, 
he  assigns  to  other  people. 

We  have  said  that  a  banker  is  a 
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broker  of  a  special  kind,  who  guar- 
antees to  his  depositors  their  de- 
posits against  the  risks  of  lending 
them  out  to  others.  Further,  he 
undertakes,  in  mqst  cases,  to  re- 
turn their  deposits  on  demand, 
•whilst  there  are  many  uncertainties 
"besetting  the  return  of  the  loans 
which  it  is  the  essence  of  his  busi- 
ness to  make.  The  uncertainties  as 
to  the  time  when  his  customers  may 
withdraw  the  sums  standing  in 
their  accounts  is  a  source  of  much 
perplexity,  and  often  of  great  danger, 
to  a  banker.  The  means  he  dis- 
poses of  are  subject  to  the  wants 
and  caprices,  the  fluctuations  of  for- 
tune, of  some  thousands,  perhaps,  of 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sums  advanced  on  discount  will  not 
be  repaid  till  the  bills  are  due.  If 
his  deposits  are  suddenly  drawn 
out,  the  risk  of  even  stoppage  for 
the  bank  may  be  imminent,  even 
though  its  loans  have  been  made  to 
solvent  persons.  One  of  the  greatest 
banks  in  England  was  thus  threat- 
ened in  1866 — not  that  its  mode  of 
banking  was  unsound,  or  its  real 
solvency  open  to  challenge,  but  be- 
cause the  minds  of  City  people 
were  agonised  with  fright ;  and 
a  general  rush  to  get  back  deposits 
might  have  sprung  up  at  any  mo- 
ment. To  guard  against  this  peril 
a  banker  is  compelled  to  keep  a 
portion  of  his  deposits  in  his  own 
hands — to  have  what  is  called  a 
reserve.  This  reserve  will  neces- 
sarily consist  of  cash,  of  money ;  it 
is  the  difference  between  the  sum 
which  the  banker  collects  from  his 
customers,  and  the  smaller  sum  he 
advances  on  loans.  The  reserve  is 
the  fly-wheel  of  a  bank ;  it  balances 
the  movements  of  depositors  and 
borrowers.  It  enables  the  banker 
to  meet  unforeseen  and  fluctuating 
demands  for  repayment,  before  his 
advances  come  back  into  his  hands. 
The  reserve  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  a  bank;  it 


calls  for  the  closest  study,  for  it  has 
become  the  pivot  on  which  most  of 
the  modern  theories  of  the  City  on 
the  rate  of  discount  are  made  to 
revolve. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount 
of  reserve  required  is  not  the  same 
for  all  banks  ;  it  depends   on   the 
peculiar   character   of   each   bank's 
business.      The   agricultural   bank, 
for  instance,  fed  by  steady  incomes, 
and   making   its   advances    to   the 
local  trade,  may  go  on  with  perfect 
safety,    even  amidst    the   tempests 
of  the  money-market,  with  a  very 
trifling  reserve.     We  know  a  con- 
siderable   provincial    bank    which 
passed  through  the  terrible  crisis  of 
1866  with  never  more  than  £2000 
of  reserve.     The  reverse  will  hold 
good  of  a  great  Liverpool  bank,  sup- 
ported  by   speculative    merchants, 
subject  to  all   the   casualties  of  a 
trade  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
swollen  at  times  by  enormous  profits, 
and     suddenly     impoverished     by 
equally  gigantic  losses.     It  cannot 
lend  so  much  proportionately  as  its 
agricultural  brother,  for  it  has  to 
deal  with  depositors  of  most  varying 
fortunes,  the  diminutions  of  whose 
accounts   might    be   as   sudden   as 
overwhelming.      Each   bank   must 
determine  for  itself  the  size  of  its 
own  reserve. 

2.  Secondly,  a  reserve  is  a  charge 
on  a  bank,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  banking.    It  is  capital,  so 
far  as  it  is  strictly  needed,  because 
banking  without  it  could  scarcely 
exist.     The  purchase  of  gold  from 
the  miners  with  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land is,  to  the  extent  of  reserves 
actually   wanted    and    at    work,    a 
beneficial     expense,    because     the 
advantages  of  banking  furnish  ade- 
quate compensation;  the  gold  stored 
up  is  not  wasted,  because  banking 
is  eminently  useful.     It  is  capital 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  food  and 
clothing  of  labourers  are  capital;  the 
services   rendered   repay   the    con- 
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sumption.  But  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  reserve  forms  no 
part  of  the  resources  of  a  bank  for 
lending.  It  is  not  lent :  it  is  kept 
against  sudden  repayment  of  de- 
posits. Its  business  is  to  lie  idle, 
precisely  as  soldiers  in  time  of  peace : 
its  purpose  is  to  face  great  emergen- 
cies. A  reserve  exists  for  no  other 
function ;  it  is  bought  to  fulfil  no 
other  purpose.  A  reserve  of  10 
millions  means  10  millions'  worth 
of  commodities  taken  away  from 
the  wealth-producing  resources  of 
the  country,  simply  to  guard  against 
possible  danger.  They  might  have 
served  as  capital,  purchasing  from 
abroad  food  for  labourers,  draining 
land,  setting  up  new  engines  and 
factories, — in  a  word,  swelling  the 
wealth  of  the  people.  As  gold  in 
the  vaults  of  the  bank,  they  pro- 
duce no  other  effect  than  safety  for 
banking — acting  like  an  insurance, 
a  pure  loss  in  itself,  but  worth  in- 
curring for  the  sake  of  the  still 
greater  benefits  reaped  from  bank- 
ing. 

3.  Hence,  thirdly,  the  aim  of 
every  bank  ought  to  be  to  keep  its 
reserve  at  a  minimum.  No  sane  man 
would  insure  his  house  at  double  its 
value.  The  gold  of  the  reserve  gives 
safety,  but  not  a  pound  to  discount. 
All  excess  of  bullion  in  the  Bank — 
let  not  City  men  shriek — distinctly 
tends  to  raise  its  rate,  because  it  is 
so  much  wealth,  good  for  lending, 
annihilated  for  the  time.  When  the 
exchanges  are  in  England's  favour 
the  City  rejoices ;  but  what  does 
that  mischievous  phrase  denote1? 
That  England  has  parted  with  wealth, 
iron  and  yarns  and  cloth,  which 
could  have  been  worked  as  capital  at 
home,  and  been  employed  by  manu- 
facturers and  merchants,  and  has 
placed  in  exchange  a  quantity  of 
metal  in  a  lumber-room.  Let  the 
process  be  continued — let  England, 
by  favourable  exchanges,  get  all  the 
gold  in  the  world,  and  the  end  will 


be  that  she  will  die  of  starvation. 
The  rate  of  discount  would  then 
rise  with  unheard-of  fury;  for  the  de- 
sire to  get  capital,  commodities  for 
industry,  would  be  intense.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  region  of  inexhaustible 
gold,  discount  rules  from  3  to  10  per 
cent  a-month,  from  36  to  120  per 
cent  a-year.  When  the  exchanges 
are  at  par  the  balance  of  trade  is  at 
equilibrium,  and  England  gets  goods 
for  goods  from  abroad ;  when  the  ex- 
changes are  in  her  favour,  she  loses 
goods  and  obtains  a  metal,  which  she 
does  not  lend,  and  cannot  lend,  be- 
cause no  one  wants  it.  The  money- 
market  is  injured  by  such  an  ex- 
change. The  goods,  had  they  re- 
mained in  England,  as  our  analysis 
has  shown,  would  have  figured  as 
deposits  in  the  Bank's  ledger — would 
have  been  lent.  The  goods,  we  say, 
through  the  Bank,  would  have  passed 
from  hands  that  could  not  use  them 
to  hands  that  could — would  have 
been  so  many  additional  resources 
for  the  money-market.  The  desire 
for  imports  of  gold,  the  very  expres- , 
sion  favourable  exchanges,  is  a  re- 
surrection of  the  mercantile  theory. 
Oh,  but  a  large  reserve  means  that 
the  Bank  is  strong.  Quite  true  ;  but 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Bank  be- 
ing strong  by  a  reserve  exceeding  the 
amount  required  for  safety  ?  That 
its  banking  is  needlessly  diminished, 
that  it  chooses  to  lend  less  than  it 
might,  that  it  wilfully  diminishes 
the  trade  of  the  country ;  and,  if  it 
is  bent  on  seeking  the  maximum  of 
strength,  it  had  better  do  what  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  did  in  former 
days — collect  all  its  cheques  in  coin, 
lend  nothing,  and  convert  itself  into 
a  mere  magazine  for  the  storage  of 
gold.  Liabilities  it  would  have  none : 
it  would  be  all  reserve ;  but  then, 
also,  it  would  have  nothing  to  lend 
to  traders  on  discount.  So, doubt 
every  one  sees  the  absurdity  of  such 
banking,  but  most  fail  to  perceive 
that  there  is  no  intermediate  point 
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between  this  nonsense,  more  or  less 
realised,  and  such  a  reserve  only  as 
is  really  and  practically  required  for 
imparting  safety. 

4.  But  it  is  true,  beyond  question, 
that  the  movements  in  the  reserve 
are  important,  infinitely  more  than 
its  actual  amount.  They  are  signs 
and  effects  of  causes  at  work  indi- 
cative of  disturbances  of  equilibrium 
between  borrowings  and  lendings, 
between  deposits  and  loans.  They 
call  for  perpetual  study,  but  they 
need  intelligent  interpretation.  Di- 
minution of  the  reserve  implies  that 
the  bank  is  lending  more  than  it  is 
receiving  ;  that  is  a  good  thing,  if 
the  bank  has  too  much  gold :  it  ne- 
cessitates reduction  of  loans,  if  it 
brings  down  the  reserve  below  the 
point  of  safety.  The  diminution  of 
a  falling  reserve  undoubtedly  points 
to  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount,  but 
it  does  not  always  take  place.  A 
diminution  of  deposits  may  be  the 
result  of  diminished  trade  ;  in  that 
case  there  may  be  less  demand  for 
discounts,  and  no  increase  in  the 
terms  of  borrowing  will  occur.  War 
may  break  out  in  America  or  France, 
England  may  lose  many  customers 
for  her  merchandise,  many  mills 
may  be  closed,  and  the  wonted 
deposits  from  profits  may  dwindle 
down ;  all  this  may  happen  before 
the  advances  re-enter  the  bank,  and 
consequently  whilst  the  reserve  is 
sinking,  but  the  banker  will  not  be 
alarmed :  he  sees  that  trade  is  slack, 
and  will  require  fewer  loans,  and 
no  aggravation  of  the  rate  occurs. 
On  the  opposite  side,  a  large  amount 
of  Australian  gold  may  have  been 
lodged  at  the  bank,  and  the  reserve 
relative  to  deposits  may  have  in- 
creased, and  yet  the  demand  for 
discount  may  be  fiercer,  and  the 
rate  strongly  surging  upwards.  The 
gold  lies  helpless  at  the  bank, 
asked  for  and  taken  out  by  no  one, 
even  with  a  vigorous  demand  for 
advances,  but  trade  is  brisk,  and 


merchants  are  eager  for  discount. 
The  sales  and  purchases  of  goods, 
though  exceptionally  large,  may 
balance,  and  no  more  gold  than  pre- 
viously be  required  for  the  settle- 
ments ;  still  up  will  mount  the  terms 
of  borrowing,  the  laden  coffers  of 
the  bank  notwithstanding,  because 
there  are  many  and  eager  borrowers, 
not  of  gold,  but  of  goods  through 
the  medium  of  cheques  drawn  on 
the  bank — cheques  which  are  settled 
at  the  clearing-house.  It  is  not  the 
quantity  of  the  gold,  regarded  by 
itself  alone,  which  is  significant, 
nor  even  its  increase  or  diminution, 
but  the  state  of  the  loan  -market, 
the  supplies  furnished  by  our  farmer, 
or  sought  by  our  profit-seeking  mer- 
chant, the  vigour  or  languor  of  the 
demand  for  goods  required  for  pro- 
ductive industry.  It  is  always  what 
is  happening  in  the  97  parts  of  a 
bank's  receipts  and  loans — with 
which  gold  or  cash  have  nothing  to 
do — which  is  the  grand  question 
for  bankers,  for  these  contain  the 
forces  which  act  on  discount.  If 
capital  and  the  means  of  employing 
it  rise  and  fall  together,  there  will 
be  no  alteration  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
count \  if  one  moves  faster  than  the 
other,  the  rate  of  discount  will  be 
affected  accordingly,  whatever  may 
be  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  bank 
and  country. 

It  is  the  fashion  at  the  present 
day  to  assert  that  regard  for  pru- 
dence ought  to  induce  the  Bank  of 
England  to  adopt,  as  the  ratio  of  its 
reserve,  one-third  of  its  liabilities. 
Whilst  we  fully  admit  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  reserve  is  the  office 
of  each  individual  banker,  we  must 
avow  that  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive on  what  intelligible  principle 
such  an  exorbitant  sum  is  postula- 
ted. In  the  terrific  monetary  storm 
of  1866  the  Bank  observed  no  such 
rule.  In  the  third  week  of  that 
memorable  month  of  May,  the  Bank 
had  a  reserve  of  £1,200,000  against 
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liaMitiesamountingto£18,620,000, 
a  ratio  of  about  6  per  cent  instead 
of  33.  The  reserve  was  only  a 
trifle  relatively  larger  in  the  follow- 
ing week,  yet  the  safety  of  the  Bank 
was  not  compromised  for  an  in- 
stant. The  rate  of  discount  was  ex- 
tremely severe — 10  per  cent.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  with  such 
borrowings  as  31  millions?  but  no 
one  whispered  during  the  whole 
period  that  the  Bank  was  likely  to 
stop  from  a  deficiency  of  reserve,  or 
that  such  a  reserve  did  not  suffice  for 
insuring  safety ;  nor  had  the  Bank 
the  smallest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
gold.  In  the  presence  of  so  crush- 
ing a  fact,  what  becomes  of  this  fine 
theory,  tins  doctrine  of  good  form, 
that  the  reserve  should  be  fixed  at 
a  third  of  the  liabilities  1  This  was 
the  exact  time  to  test  the  value  of 
a  reserve.  The  advances  made  by 
the  Bank  to  traders  ran  up  10  mil- 
lions in  one  week.  The  City  was 
in  agony ;  no  institution  seemed 
safe ;  yet  the  Bank  went  on  week 
after  week  with  a  reserve  of  less 
than  7  per  cent,  and  its  solidity  was 
never  imperilled  for  an  instant. 
The  one  object  of  a  reserve  is  to 
impart  safety,  and  in  the  very  worst 
of  times  this  trifling  reserve  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  sufficient ;  yet 
not  one  of  the  many  writers  who  dis- 
course so  grandly  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  reserve,  neither  the  '  Economist/ 
nor  any  City  article  of  any  journal, 
so  far  as  we  ara  aware,  has  ever 
noticed  this  petty  but  triumphantly 
adequate  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  the  worst  panic  ever 
known.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  even  aware  of  its 
existence.  It  is  known  that  the 
London  bankers  maintain  no  such 
proportion  as  one-third  of  their  lia- 
bilities :  but  it  is  said  in  reply,  that 
they  keep  large  accounts  with  the 
Bank  of  England;  that  these  de- 
posits may  be  suddenly  withdrawn ; 
and  that  the  Bank  is  consequently 


bound  to  store  up  colossal  masses  of 
ingots  to  guard  against  such  an  event. 
We  have  the  evidence  of  Mr  Thom- 
son Hankey  that  no  such  mischiev- 
ous practice  is  needed,  for  the  Bank 
has  always  abundant  resources  for 
meeting  such  a  demand  from  the 
London  bankers.  The  fact  is  in 
harmony  with  theory.  How  would 
such  a  demand  be  made  on  the 
Bank  by  the  bankers  ]  By  cheques, 
which  would  be  sent  to  the  clearing- 
house. But  would  they  be  paid  in 
gold  *?  Assuredly  not.  There  never 
is  a  heavy  run  for  gold  on  London 
bankers,  even  in  the  wildest  panics, 
and  consequently  they  would  never 
draw  such  a  sum  as  5  millions  for 
the  sake  of  adding  gold  to  their  re- 
sources. If  they  did  withdraw  their 
deposits,  the  only  meaning  of  such 
an  act  would  be,  that  they  chose 
to  lend  their  resources  directly 
themselves,  which  would  bring  them 
profit,  instead  of  indirectly  through 
the  Bank.  The  money-market 
would,  as  a  whole,  still  possess  the 
same  means,  and  the  rate  of  discount 
would  be  unaffected. 

But  the  financial  world  contemp- 
tuously refuses  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  general  reasoning  and 
scientific  analysis,  or  even  of  the 
actual  facts  which  lie  under  its 
very  eyes.  Practical  men  are  always 
resolute  in  disregarding  those  facts 
which  make  against  their  ideas : 
so  was  it  with  the  mercantile 
theory,  with  protection,  with  reci- 
procity ;  so  is  it  now  with  currency 
and  banking.  "  These  grand  elabo- 
rate reasonings,"  they  cry,  "  are  all 
very  fine,  but  we  know  better.  "We 
live  in  the  heart  of  banking,  and 
we  know  that  gold  rules  discount. 
"When  it  is  abundant  in  the 
Bank  cellar,  down  goes  interest; 
when  the  heap  of  ingots  lessens, 
discount  is  difficult  and  dear.  "We 
mourn  when  our  traders  are  buying 
foreign  wealth,  foreign  goods,  how- 
ever useful,  with  English  gold ;  and 
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when  English  farmers  and  travel- 
lers in  summer  are  taking  out  their 
deposits  in  cash :  for  gold  circulating 
in  England  is  as  mischievous  for 
the  rate  of  discount,  as  gold  sent  to 
the  stranger.  It  is  when  in  the 
Bank  cellar,  locked  up  in  safe  cus- 
tody, but  sending  up  its  shadow  in 
the  figures  of  the  weekly  return  of 
the  Bank,  that  gold  exercises  its 
beneficent  influence.  Gold  is  not 
made  to  buy  with,  but  to  sleep  in 
banking  vaults,  in  order  that  dis- 
count may  be  low,  and  money,  as 
we  call  it,  cheap." 

"We  would  ask  those  who  use 
this  language,  and  counsel  traders 
to  act  upon  this  view,  to  put  to 
themselves,  fairly,  a  few  plain  ques- 
tions, and  compel  themselves  to 
answer  them  honestly.  Why  is  it 
that  interest  is  so  high  in  gold-pro- 
ducing countries'?  We  have  seen 
that  in  California  interest  ranges 
from  3  to  10  per  cent  a-month. 
The  rate  of  discount  in  Australia 
far  exceeds  that  in  England.  How 
is  it  that  the  over-abundance  of 
gold  does  not  make  these  regions 
the  favoured  haunts  of  cheap  dis- 
count? Then  again,  if  gold  regu- 
lates the  rate  of  discount  in  England, 
what  is  the  regulator  in  countries 
which  use  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rencies, and  have  no  reserves  of 
gold  in  their  stores  1  The  rate  of 
discount  rises  as  rapidly  and  as 
severely  in  America,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Austria,  as  in  England ;  yet  gold  is 
clearly  not  the  power  which  fixes 
the  rate  of  banking  loans  there.  The 
effects  produced  in  the  money-mar- 
kets of  these  nations  are  identical 
with  those  we  see  in  England ;  the 
causes  which  create  them  must  also 
be  the  same ;  yet  the  cause  alleged 
to  govern  discount  in  England  does 
not  exist  amongst  inconvertible  cur- 
rencies, how  then  can  it  be  the  real 
cause  here  1 

Again  let  us  appeal  to  facts — to 
those  events  which  the  financial 


authorities  say  that  they  know,  and 
which  are  the  sure  guides  of  their 
practice.  In  October  of  the  last 
year  a  very  sudden  and  violent  agi- 
tation fell  upon  the  money-market 
of  London.  The  Bank-rate  sprang 
up  in  a  fortnight  from  4J  to  7  per 
cent,  without  notice,  and  to  the 
great  bewilderment  of  the  City. 
The  Bank  had  lost  some  half -mil- 
lion of  gold,  and  that  was  explana- 
tion enough  for  many  persons.  But 
if  this  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank's 
vaults  regulates  discount,  with  what 
astonishment  must  these  believers 
that  gold  does  it  all  have  regard- 
ed the  comparison  of  the  Bank  re- 
turns for  the  week  ending  October 
2,  when  the  rate  was  raised,  with 
that  for  the  corresponding  week 
of  1871  !  In  1871  the  Bank  pos- 
sessed one  million  less  of  bullion  ; 
the  reserve  was  .£100,000  less.  By 
the  rules  of  the  City  the  rate  of  dis- 
count ought  to  have  been  higher. 
The  fact  was  exactly  the  reverse : 
discount  stood  at  4  per  cent  in 
1871,  and  at  5  in  1872.  Again,  in 
the  following  week  of  1872,  an- 
other rise  to  6  per  cent  occurred. 
On  October  9,  1871,  the  Bank  had 
£1,200,000  less  gold,  and  £700,000 
less  reserve ;  but,  behold,  the  year 
of  swollen  treasures?  and  expanded 
reserve  visits  traders  with  a  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  and  1871,  with  reduced 
resources,  according  to  City  ideas, 
demands  only  6.  The  fact  is  crush- 
ing for  the  doctrine  that  the  inflow 
and  outflow  of  gold  govern  discount. 
This  is  not  theory,  but  dry  hard  fact 
— the  events  of  the  living  world. 
If  merchants  and  manufacturers 
had  guided  themselves  by  the  rule 
of  much  gold,  cheap  discount,  what 
losses  might  they  not  have  brought 
upon  themselves  by  the  delusion  ! 
Can  one  feel  surprised  if  this 
doctrine  is  ever  landing  the  com- 
mercial community  in  the  most 
benighted  perplexity  1  Let  us  look 
at  another  instance  taken  at  ran- 
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dom.  'The  Times'  of  January  23 
compares  the  Bank  returns  for  the 
week  ending  January  22,  1873, 
with  that  of  the  corresponding 
week  of  1872.  What  do  we  find  1 
That  the  bullion,  the  reserve,  and 
the  notes  in  circulation  are,  within 
a  few  insignificant  figures,  the  same 
in  both  years.  But  where  is  the 
rate  of  discount  in  each  year  1  At 
the  same  level  1  By  no  means.  In 

1872  the    rate   is  3  per   cent;    in 

1873  it  is  one-third  higher,    at  4. 
The    fact    is    utterly    inexplicable 
upon   the  theory   that   either    the 
bullion  or  the  reserve — the  favourite 
nostrum  of  our  day — fixes  the  rate. 
Yet  an  event  which  ought  to  be  so 
astonishing  is  passed  by  unheeded 
by   all   the   oracles.     Such   is   the 
state  of    inductive  science   in  the 
City. 

We  can  bring  up  yet  more  power- 
ful evidence — the  evidence  of  the 
last  great  year  of  agony,  1866.  The 
practical  men  appeal  to  facts — to 
facts  shall  they  go.  Let  us  com- 
pare 1866  with  1856,  and  see  what 
the  contrast  will  teach  us  about  this 
grand  law — much  gold,  cheap  dis- 
count. The  year  1856  opens  its 
first  week  with  ten  and  a  half 
millions  of  gold,  and  discount  at  7 
per  cent;  1866  at  the  same  period 
exhibits  the  relatively  splendid  mass 
of  thirteen  millions — two  and  a  half 
millions  more  than  its  correlative 
year  can  show.  At  what  figure 
stands  discount  1  At  a  lower  rate, 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  in- 
crease of  gold  1  Precisely  the  con- 
trary—  8  per  cent  is  the  burden 
imposed  on  commercial  bills.  Again, 
on  May  9,  1856,  the  bullion  figures 
at  nine  and  three  quarter  millions, 
with  a  rate  of  7  per  cent ;  on  that 
same  day  in  1866 — the  memorable 
Black  Friday — the  Bank  possesses 
twelve  and  three  quarter  millions ; 
yet  marvellous  as  most  City  au- 
thorities must  have  found  it.  dis- 
count rules  at  9  per  cent,  in  the  teeth 


of  the  three  additional  millions  of 
piled-up  ingots.  Let  us  move  on  to 
June  13.  In  1856,  twelve  millions 
of  gold  march  with  a  rate  of  5  per 
cent.  What  happens  in  the  parallel 
week  of  1866 1  The  king  of  bank- 
ing sits  on  a  throne  of  fourteen  and 
a  half  millions  :  where  is  his  sub- 
ject? Obedient?  Far  from  it.  He 
raises  his  unruly  head  to  10  per 
cent — double  the  rate,  with  two 
and  a  half  more  millions  of  gold  in 
the  Bank.  Is  it  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed farther  ?  For  ordinary  mortals 
such  evidence  is  conclusive.  What- 
ever be  the  true  theory  of  the  rate 
of  discount,  these  overwhelming 
figures  demonstrate  that  the  doc- 
trine that  the  stock  of  gold  rules 
the  interest  charged  on  bills  is  not 
the  true  one.  It  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  refute  this  conclusion  by  point- 
ing to  many  instances  of  gold 
and  discount  rising  and  falling 
together.  The  fact  is  true :  but 
it  cannot  repel  the  inference  estab- 
lished by  those  that  are  adverse. 
We  show  that  much  gold  often  ac- 
companies high  discount :  that  is 
our  case.  We  readily  accept  the 
statement  that  the  opposite  fact  fre- 
quently occurs,  that  little  gold  and 
dear  discount  are  often  found  toge- 
ther. Our  sole  conclusion  is  that 
gold  is  not  the  governor  of  discount ; 
and  the  proofs  we  cite  from  histori- 
cal figures  on  so  many  important 
occasions  make  good  our  assertion. 
The  final  results  of  all  the  figures 
culminate  in  the  cardinal  truth, 
that  all  sorts  of  rates  of  discount 
accompany  all  kinds  of  stocks  of 
gold,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  gold  and 
the  charge  for  discount. 

In  truth,  this  inveterate  reference 
to  gold  as  the  regulator  of  banking 
rests  on  a  profound  misconception 
of  the  nature  and  functions  of  coin. 
One  might  suppose  that  a  sovereign 
was  a  good  thing  in  itself,  worth  the 
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keeping  as  an  article  of  enjoyment. 
Gold,  in  a  watch  or  chain,  is  such 
an  article  of  enjoyment;  but  as  coin, 
gold  is  a  mere  tool,  and  valuable  only 
in  the  same  sense  as  a  cart  or  an 
engine,  as  a  machine  for  producing 
something  else.  It  is  a  means,  not 
an  end ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains 
the  machine  called  coin,  it  has  no 
other  value  or  utility  than  the  ser- 
vice it  renders  as  an  instrument  of 
transport,  as  a  particular  kind  of 
cart.  A  cart  is  worthless,  except  so 
far  as  it  draws  weights ;  so  also  is 
coin,  till  it  is  parted  with,  for  in 
that  way  only  does  it  perform  its 
cartage.  It  has  to  be  bought  like 
a  cart.  The  man  or  bank  that  pur- 
chases it  has  had  to  give  away  an 
equal  quantity  of  property  in  order 
to  acquire  it ;  and  he  does  not  re- 
cover his  loss  till  the  coin  has  been 
got  rid  of  in  exchange  for  things 
that  he  can  use  and  enjoy.  Hence 
coin  and  bullion,  beyond  the  ex- 
changes which  they  have  to  perform, 
are  pure  waste.  A  farmer  who  own- 
ed a  hundred  carts  for  a  single  farm 
would  be  thought  insane ;  is  it  less 
insane  to  buy  coin  and  bullion 
which  have  nothing  to  do?  The 
great  question  is,  How  many  are 
wanted?  Such  a  question  could 
not  be  asked  of  wealth :  the  desire 
for  things  to  enjoy  is  practically  un- 
limited. But  the  quantity  of  gold  to 
be  desired  is  quite  another  matter. 
Every  one  feels  that  the  wish  for 
sovereigns  is  limited,  unless,  indeed, 
one  could  get  them  for  nothing. 
The  size  and  the  nature  of  the  farm 
determine  the  quantity  of  carts  re- 
quired :  what  determines  the  quan- 
tity of  coin  and  bullion  needed  by 
a  nation  1  The  answer  is  most  im- 
portant—  the  number  of  transac- 
tions which  are  carried  out  by  coin 
and  bullion.  A  spare  stock  there 
must  be,  of  course,  as  for  all  other  ar- 
ticles. If  there  was  only  one  gun  for 
each  soldier,  or  one  hat  for  each 
head,  enormous  might  be  the  incon- 


venience. Thus  the  spare  stock  of 
a  bank  called  its  reserve  is  gold  at 
work — but  only  so  far  as  there  is 
work  for  it  to  do — so  far,  that  is,  as 
it  is  wanted  for  providing  safety. 
Coin,  then,  is  needed  solely  for  ready- 
money  payments,  and  the  stock  of 
gold  required  by  a  country  bears  no 
direct  proportion,  as  Mr  Mill  errone- 
ously supposes,  to  the  amount  of 
goods  on  sale  or  exchanged  by  bank- 
ers. The  'Economist'  makes  the 
same  mistake  when  it  lays  down 
the  principle  that,  "The  scale  of 
business,  even  with  the  most  perfect 
system  of  credit,  cannot  be  increas- 
ed indefinitely,  but  must  always  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  available 
stock- of  cash."  Business  is  the  ex- 
change of  goods,  and  its  scale  is  reg- 
ulated solely  by  the  ability  of  men  to 
buy — that  is,  by  their  having  made 
goods  which  they  can  give  in  ex- 
change for  those  they  seek  to  pur- 
chase. The  making  and  exchanging 
of  goods  does  not  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  cash  in  a  country.  Goods 
may  be  made  and  exchanged  to  ten 
times  the  extent  that  they  are  now 
without  necessarilyrequiring  a  single 
pound  more  of  cash.  Very  few 
goods  are  bought  and  sold  with  coin. 
How  transparent,  then,  is  the  absur- 
dity, that  the  instrument  of  ready- 
money  payments,  a  nation's  small 
change,  can  be  the  cause  of  the  rate 
of  discount — can  be  the  important 
part  of  a  nation's  wealth — can  have 
any  other  significance  than  as  a 
machine — or  can  be  the  riches  of  a 
people  in  any  other  sense  than  its 
files,  its  spades,  or  its  ploughs  ! 

We  are  thus  brought  to  that  par- 
ticular machinery  to  which  so  many 
ascribe  such  a  mystical  power  over 
the  money-market,  the  circulation — 
the  quantity  of  coin  and  bank-notes 
moving  about  a  country.  The  authors 
of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  deemed 
the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  the 
circulation  to  possess  great  value  for 
merchants  and  bankers,  and  so  or- 
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dered  weekly  accounts  of  its  state 
to  be  published  by  the  Bank.  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  one 
of  their  main  objects  was  to  act  on 
banking  and  the  rate  of  discount 
by  controlling  the  circulation.  But 
what  is  the  circulation  1  A  number 
of  machines  for  performing  a  cer- 
tain work.  In  what  respect  do 
these  machines  differ  from  any  other 
machines,  such  as  ploughing  ma- 
chines, or  any  others  that  might  be 
named  1  To  have  a  sufficient  supply 
for  use  is  very  important,  else  great 
inconvenience  might  arise,  as,  for 
instance,  if  travellers  suddenly  found 
that  there  was  no  coin  to  be  got 
in  a  particular  town.  But  what 
have  they  to  do  with  farming,  and 
the  rate  of  discount  1  They  are 
bought  to  serve  a  useful  purpose;  so 
are  carts  and  boats  :  but  who  ever 
associated  the  rate  of  discount  with 
the  quantity  of  carts  and  boats 
which  a  nation  required  ?  If  these 
tools,  these  circulating  notes  and 
coins,  were  the  things  lent  on  dis- 
count, then  the  connection  would 
at  once  become  visible ;  but  they 
are  not.  Authorities  have  spoken  of 
contraction  and  inflation ;  but  these 
words  are  mere  grandiloquent  non- 
sense. The  circulation  follows  the 
universal  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  Bank  Act  of  1844  has  never 
acted  on  the  circulation,  simply  be- 
cause it  could  not.  That  Act  has 
sentenced  a  needless  quantity  of 
gold  to  be  locked  up  in  a  cellar. 
That  deed  it  has  done ;  but  it  has 
not  given  or  taken  away  a  note  to 
or  from  the  circulation.  It  has  com- 
pelled the  country  to  buy  useless 
gold  and  lock  it  up  in  vaults ;  but 
it  touches  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
lation at  no  point.  The  number  of 
notes  and  coins  that  circulates  is 
determined,  as  for  all  goods,  by  the 
buyers — by  the  public  that  wants 
them — not  by  the  sellers,  the  vendors 
of  sovereigns  and  notes.  When 
there  are  more  sovereigns  and  notes 


than  can  be  employed,  they  stag- 
nate at  the  bank  like  excessive  stocks 
in  shops.  Thus  they  accumulated 
at  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  extent 
of  50  millions,  and  thus  they  often 
accumulate  now  at  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Many  persons  have  a  notion  that 
the  amount  of  the  circulation  acts 
on  prices,  and  through  prices  on 
discount.  Even  were  the  alleged 
fact  true,  it  would  establish  no 
relation  with  discount.  Whether 
prices  are  high  or  low,  as  expressed 
in  money,  the  quantity  of  capital,  of 
goods  borrowed,  remains  the  same. 
Prices  are  affected  in  convertible 
currencies,  not  by  the  number  of 
coins  and  notes  in  circulation,  but 
by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal 
of  which  the  coins  are  composed. 
Gold  may  become,  through  the  dis- 
covery qf  fresh  mines,  as  cheap  as 
silver.  There  would  be  a  terrible 
disturbance  amongst  creditors  and 
owners  of  fixed  incomes,  but  the 
general  lending  and  borrowing  in 
the  commercial  world  would  con- 
tinue identically  the  same.  There 
may  be  a  great  rise  or  fall  of  prices, 
beyond  doubt,  either  in  all  markets 
by  a  change  in  the  cost  production 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  in  some 
by  reason  of  trade,  mistaken  ship- 
ments, or  over-production  of  particu- 
lar goods  ;  but  there  can  be  no  con- 
traction or  inflation  of  the  circula- 
tion, because  when  the  public  has 
enough  of  these  tools,  it  will  use 
and  take  no  more. 

Marvellous,  then,  was  the  state- 
ment which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  not  long  ago  to 
the  Scotch  bankers,  when  he  told 
them  that  "  a  currency  partly  com- 
posed of  coin  and  partly  of  paper — 
meaning  bank-notes — should  always 
be  of  the  same  amount,  and  conse- 
quently value,  as  a  purely  metallic 
currency  should  be."  This  doctrine 
was  not  of  Mr  Lowe's  own  inventing ; 
it  comes  down  from  earlier  writers  : 
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but,  surely,  it  is  nothing  less  than 
astounding  that  a  man  of  Mr  Lowe's 
great  intelligence  should  ever  have 
taken  up  so  gross  an  absurdity.  A 
mixed  currency  of  notes  and  coin, 
made,  by  any  art  known  to  man,  for 
the  same  amount  of  business,  equal 
in  quantity  to  what  a  purely  metal- 
lic currency  would  have  been ! — why 
it  is  dead  against  a  physical  law.  Mr 
Lowe  might  as  well  try  to  make 
people  carry  as  many  penknives  in 
their  pockets  as  they  do  now  if 
they  weighed  a  pound  apiece.  He 
has  forgotten  all  about  the  law  of 
gravity  ;  it  has  not  occurred  to  him 
that  a  sovereign  has  weight.  We 
have  seen  men  carry  for  days,  in 
their  breast-pockets,  bank-notes 
amounting  to  £10,000  and  £20,000 ; 
does  Mr  Lowe  imagine  that  if  bank- 
notes were  suppressed  altogether 
they  would  put  as  many  sovereigns 
upon  their  persons,  and  so  keep  up 
the  same  "  amount  of  circulation  "  1 
A  pretty  sight  it  would  be  to  see  gen- 
tlemen, fond  of  high  play,  bringing 
down  in  the  arms  of  their  servants 
bags  of  gold  to  keep  the  game  alive  ! 
What  a  spectacle  would  the  City 
present,  on  a  day  of  crisis,  with 
wheel  -  barrows  full  of  sovereigns 
thronging  the  streets  at  every  point, 
and  what  rare  chances  for  thieves ; 
and  what  a  resurrection  would  there 
be  of  the  mail-guard,  with  his  blun- 
derbuss to  defend  the  currency  as  it 
was  distributed  over  the  country ! 
One  almost  feels  ashamed  to  refute 
such  ludicrous  things,  were  it  not 
that  in  currency  there  is  no  viola- 
tion of  common-sense  so  gross,  but 
that  hundreds  of  clever  men  are 
ready  to  swallow  it.  Mr  Lowe  may 
rest  assured  that  if  he  extinguished 
bank-notes  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
very  few  additional  sovereigns  would 
take  the  places  in  the  purely  metal- 
lic currency  of  the  25  millions  of 
notes  now  existing  in  the  mixed ; 
the  gaps  would  be  filled  by  cheques. 
Mr  Lowe  has  still  to  learn  the  very 


obvious  fact,  that  the  mixed  currency 
of  coin  and  notes  which  England 
now  possesses  is  enormously  larger 
than  the  currency  would  be  if  it 
were  "  purely  metallic." 

Want  of  space  prevents  us,  on 
the  present  occasion,  from  entering 
upon  an  examination  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
of  1844;  but  we  have  shown  that 
it  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  de- 
signs of  its  framers ;  for  those  designs 
were  by  their  very  nature  impracti- 
cable. It  has  not  regulated  the  cir- 
culation, because  that  is  a  function 
which  the  public  alone,  the  em- 
ployers and  purchasers  of  bank-notes, 
can  perform.  It  has  made  the  bank- 
notes safe,  at  any  rate,  is  the  re- 
joinder made  to  our  statement;  and 
it  is  true.  But  the  Bank  of  England 
note  was  already  fully  safe  before 
the  Act  was  passed.  The  Bank  of 
England  note  has  never  suffered  the 
slightest  discredit — never  has  been 
looked  upon  by  the  public  as  not  like- 
ly to  be  paid.  Safety  was  not  the 
object  of  the  promoters  of  the  Act ; 
it  was  an  afterthought,  when  the  de- 
sired effects  were  not  produced,  and 
adverse  criticism  began  to  appear. 
And  at  what  cost  was  this  extra 
and  unneeded  safety  gained1?  At 
the  cost  of  the  great  blot  of  the  Act, 
the  extravagant  accumulation  of  idle 
and  unrequired  gold.  The  limit  to 
which  the  storing  of  gold  against 
the  issue  of  notes  commences,  might 
have  been  fixed  at  twenty  millions, 
as  experience  has  amply  shown. 

Here  we  may  notice  an  error  in 
the  Act,  which  produces  some  mis- 
chievous confusion.  The  Act  created 
two  departments  at  the  Bank  of 
England :  one  the  Bank  itself,  a 
bank  in  every  respect  identical  with 
any  other  bank ;  the  second  an 
office  of  the  State,  with  which  the 
Bank  and  its  directors  have  no  more 
to  do  than  any  other  person  in  Eng- 
land. But  most  inconsistently,  whilst 
founding  two  perfectly  distinct  in- 
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stitutions,  the  Act  jumbled  together 
two  elements,  of  which  one  belonged 
to  the  Bank  as  a  bank,  the  other  to 
the  State  as  an  issuer  of  notes.  The 
whole  bullion  of  the  two  depart- 
ments is  mixed  together  into  one  to- 
tal; and  thus,  in  the  weekly  returns, 
a  part  of  the  gold  published  is  the 
banker's  reserve  of  the  Bank,  the 
other  the  Government's  fund  for  the 
payment  of  notes,  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  banking.  The  public 
is  thus  perpetually  misled,  and  the 
value  of  the  Bank  returns  exceed- 
ingly injured.  The  gold  lodged  in 
the  vaults  against  the  notes  has  no 
effect  whatever  on  banking  or  dis- 
count—  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
Bank's  reserve ;  it  is  a  security  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  millions  of 
bullion  which  the  first  Napoleon 
kept  at  Paris  against  the  breaking 
out  of  fresh  wars.  Its  quantity  is 
rigidly  determined  by  the  wants 
"which  the  public  has  for  circulation, 
that  is,  for  ready-money  payments  ; 
and  those  wants  rise  and  fall  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  bank- 
ing or  discount.  When  the  circula- 
tion is  marked  in  the  return  at  25 
millions,  and  the  bullion,  say,  at  18, 
this  statement  means  that  the  State 
possesses  10  millions  of  gold  for  the 
convertibility  of  the  notes,  15  mil- 
lions of  paper  being  allowed  by  the 
law  to  be  uncovered  by  gold ;  the 
remaining  8  millions  is  the  reserve 
of  the  private  bank  called  the  Bank 
of  England.  If  there  is  any  utility 
in  making  known  every  week  this 
state  of  the  Bank's  reserve,  it  should 
be  published  in  its  true  figure,  and 
not  mixed  up  with  a  fund  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  Bank  and 
banking. 

We  often  hear  it  said  how  much 
the  wealth  of  a  country  is  augmented 
by  a  great  increase  of  its  stock  of 
gold.  The  press  of  all  countries 
abounds  with  complacent  remarks 
about  the  plentifulness  of  money, 
of  coin,  of  the  precious  metals.  This 


is  pure  and  glaring  absurdity.  The 
gold  had  to  be  bought  with  goods, 
which  are  fully  worth  the  gold,  else 
the  country  never  would  have  got 
it.  There  has  been  an  exchange  of 
goods  for  gold,  but  no  increase  of 
wealth  on  either  side.  Does  any 
one  imagine  that  Germany  is  the 
richer  for  the  gigantic  indemnity 
paid  to  it  by  France  in  gold,  until 
Germany  exports  that  gold  abroad 
in  the  purchase  of  commodities'? 
Will  any  one  maintain  that  the 
acquisition  of  millions'  worth  of  a 
metal,  which  as  coin  is  in  no  sense 
a  matter  of  enjoyment,  but  only 
moves  things  capable  of  being 
enjoyed,  is  any  increase  of  riches — 
is  anything  but  pure  and  unmis- 
takable hoarding  ?  If  Germany 
were  deficient  in  this  machinery  for 
moving,  then  clearly  an  increased 
supply  would  be  an  increase  of 
wealth,  just  as  an  addition  to  her 
carts  and  cart-horses  would  be  an 
augmentation  of  wealth  if  she  had 
need  for  more.  This  metal  does  not 
bestow  a  single  particle  of  wealth, 
useful  or  agreeable,  on  Germany,  but 
only  machinery  of  which  she  already 
had  a  full  supply. 

But  though  the  circulation  has  no 
effect  on  discount,  foreign  loans  may 
produce  immense  commotion  there. 
They  were  mainly  guilty  for  the 
great  crisis  of  1825.  But  it  is  es- 
sential to  understand  their  mode 
of  action.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  foreign  loans  always, 
or  even  generally,  are  taken  away  in 
gold.  Often  the  loan  is  made  to 
pay  debts.  If  they  are  due  to  Eng- 
land, it  is  obvious  that  no  gold 
passes  away  :  one  set  of  Englishmen 
receives  what  another  pays.  But  by 
far  the  more  general  practice  is  to 
take  out  the  loan  in  English  goods. 
India  contracts  a  loan  :  it  travels  to 
Calcutta  in  the  form  of  locomotives 
and  rails  and  all  kinds  of  English 
wares.  Sometimes  a  third  country 
becomes  the  buyer  in  the  place,  but 
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also  inconsequence,  of  the  borrowing 
State.  But  whether  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  stock  of  English  wealth 
is  diminished ;  English  manufac- 
tures are  sent  away,  and  there  is  no 
return  to  compensate  the  loss.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  under  these 
circumstances  there  is  diminished 
ability  to  make  deposits  at  banks, 
and  consequently  a  reduced  supply 
for  borrowers  in  the  money-market. 

A  similar  case  occurred  in  the 
sharp  rise  of  interest  last  autumn. 
The  Erench  indemnity  was  here 
again  at  work.  M.  Thiers  required 
means  of  payment  to  Germany,  and 
the  Germans  were  willing  to  receive 
good  bills  on  London.  Accord- 
ingly M.  Thiers  arranged  with  some 
establishments  at  Paris  that  they 
should  manufacture  bills  on  London 
firms  of  undoubted  credit,  and  these 
bills  with  first-class  signatures  were 
thrown  on  the  London  market  for 
discount.  The  houses  received  a 
commission  from  the  Erench  Govern- 
ment. That  Government  was  able  to 
make  earlier  payments  to  Germany, 
but  the  funds  obviously  came  from 
the  discount  market  of  London.  A 
heavy  borrowing  was  carried  out 
through  these  French  bills,  to  the 
serious  diminution  of  the  resources 
available  for  English  traders.  A 
strong  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount 
necessarily  ensued ;  an  enormous 
increase  of  borrowing  —  no  addi- 
tional means  sent  in  by  English 
sellers  of  merchandise — expanded 
demand — no  change  in  the  supply — 
rise  of  price,  to  the  profit  of  bank- 
ers,— and  all  is  explained  without 
giving  a  single  thought  to  gold. 

In  vivid  contrast  with  the  idle 
talk  about  gold,  Mr  Brassey's  ad- 
mirable book  on  'Work  and 
Wages '  will  furnish  us  with  excel- 
lent instruction  as  to  the  way  in 
which  commercial  crises  are  gene- 
rated, and  the  rate  of  discount 
mounts  upward  to  the  sky.  We 
know  that  1847  was  a  year  of 


disastrous  panics.  The  child  is  the 
offspring  of  the  parent :  what  hap- 
pened in  1846 1  Mr  Mackay,  of 
Mr  Brassey's  staff,  writes  of  that 
year  :  —  "  Height  of  the  railway 
mania  :  demand  for  labour  excessive, 
very  much  in  excess  of  supply  : 
beer  given  to  men  as  well  as  wages: 
look-outs  placed  on  the  roads  to 
intercept  men  tramping  and  take 
them  to  the  nearest  beer-shop  to  be 
treated  and  induced  to  start  work  : 
very  much  less  work  done  in  the  same 
time  by  the  same  power :  provisions 
dear  :  excessively  high  wages,  exces- 
sive work,  excessive  striking,  indif- 
ferent lodgings,  caused  great  demora- 
lisation, and  gave  the  death-blow 
to  the  old  navvy  already  on  the 
decline."  Here  we  see  English 
wealth  being  destroyed.  Provisions 
consumed  in  excessive  quantities ; 
and  how  replaced  1  By  new  wealth  ? 
by  crops  of  corn  or  bales  of  goods  ? 
No ;  but  by  certain  changes  made 
on  the  earth's  surface;  by  tunnels 
and  embankments,  which  then, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  did 
nothing  to  restore  the  poverty  caused 
by  the  consumption  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, tools,  and  materials  during  the 
construction  of  the  railways,  how- 
ever much  that  magnificent  creator 
of  wealth,  the  railway,  may  replace 
the  loss,  and  far  more,  in  future 
years.  Such  works  consume  enor- 
mously in  the  making,  can  never  be 
constructed  without  impoverishing, 
unless  they  are  paid  out  of  savings  ; 
and  savings  are  not  money,  or  coin, 
or  notes,  or  cash,  which  vary  little  in 
quantity,  but  the  surplus  of  goods 
made  over  goods  consumed.  Drain- 
ing is  a  most  enriching  operation. 
Get  all  the  labourers  of  the  country 
to  drain  and  the  nation  starves. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  so  many 
works  were  stopped  in  1847,  and 
that  a  great  reduction  of  wages  was 
caused  by  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  October  1847.  Add  to  this 
excess  of  railway  construction  above 
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savings,  the  potato  disease,  and  the 
failure  of  the  cotton  crop  in  America, 
and  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  will  be 
abundantly  explained.  Small  pro- 
fits, immensely  -  reduced  deposits, 
diminished  sales  of  goods,  and  eager 
demand  for  banking  assistance  to 
avert  calamitous  forced  sales  of 
merchandise — we  see  into  the  very 
inmost  depths  of  the  crisis  :  and 
again  gold  is  not  thought  of. 

We  might  proceed  in  Mr  Bras- 
sey's  company  to  1866,  but  our 
space  is  exhausted.  The  same  causes 
are  at  work  still.  The  French  war 
not  only  destroyed  much  wealth,  but 
acted  much  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  when  they  cut  down  the  vines 
and  olive-trees  of  Attica  :  it  took 
away  the  labourers  and  devoured 
the  resources  which  might  have 
sustained  their  industry.  Means 
are  demanded  for  setting  their  mills 
and  looms  to  work  again ;  in- 
dustry requires  additional  capital — 
that  is,  additional  food,  clothing,  and 
materials  for  the  workmen.  The 
stock  of  commodities  was  severely 
diminished :  the  world  seeks  their 
replacement,  and  so  discount  has 
been  made  higher  by  the  ravages  of 
a  previous  destruction  of  wealth. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  rate 
of  discount  of  the  future  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  tendency  is  to  look 
upwards,  to  stand  generally  at  a 
higher  level.  Mr  Mill  and  other 
economists  once  expected  such  a 
permanent  abundance  of  capital  as 
would  keep  the  terms  on  which  it 
was  borrowed  low;  but  facts  have 
falsified  their  predictions.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's idea  of  a  2  per  cent  interest 
on  Consols  has  proved  a  chimera. 
They  failed  to  perceive  the  enormous 
power  which  is  at  work  to  create 
an  incessant  demand  for  the  ex- 
tension of  English  industry.  The 
world  is  being  opened  out  with  a 
rapidity  unexampled  in  all  history. 
The  most  widely  separated  regions, 
hitherto  untilled  and  undeveloped, 


are  suddenly  seized  upon  by  the 
energy  of  labour,  and  are  calling  to 
capital  to  come  and  gather  a  most 
plenteous  store.  The  far  West  and 
the  most  remote  East,  California 
and  Australia,  South  America  and 
Japan,  the  inmost  parts  of  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  are  all  being 
brought  under  cultivation  together. 
And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  im- 
mense development  of  the  indus- 
trial life  of  mankind1?  Steam  — 
steam  in  the  locomotive,  the  iron 
ship,  and  the  factory  engine.  Steam 
renders  regions  accessible  to  com- 
merce. It  carries  down  the  produc- 
tions of  vast  territories  to  the  shore, 
forwards  them  to  England,  and 
brings  back  English  wares  in  ex- 
change. The  desire  and  the  ability 
to  buy  English  goods  expands  in- 
cessantly, and  the  efforts  of  England 
rise  to  meet  the  call.  Food  and 
materials  are  poured  into  English 
harbours  from  foreign  lands  in  swel- 
ling floods,  and  English  factories 
toil  to  send  back  clothing  and  iron. 
This  simultaneous  growth  of  wealth 
over  the  whole  earth  asks  for  fresh 
capital  without  ceasing ;  asks,  not 
for  money,  for  coin  and  notes,  but 
for  the  means,  the  substances  re- 
quired for  maintaining  labour.  High 
terms  are  offered  for  loans,  be- 
cause the  borrowed  instruments  of 
labour  yield  such  splendid  returns. 
England,  we  are  persuaded,  is  fast 
coming  into  the  colonial  state — in- 
dustry very  productive  of  great  re- 
sults compared  with  its  cost,  cap- 
ital magnificently  rewarded,  loans 
for  supporting  labour  largely  sought, 
wages  more  ample,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  high.  The  colonial  farmer 
gives  large  wages  to  his  labourers, 
because  his  land  yields  much  at 
little  cost,  and  he  can  bear  a  liberal 
division  of  the  produce.  He  covets 
more  ploughs,  more  steam-reapers, 
and  larger  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  for  his  men ;  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  returns  enables  him  to 
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offer  a  greater  share  to  the  lending 
capitalist,  without  whose  aid  the 
prize  could  not  be  won.  Not,  how- 
ever, money  does  he  want  from 
England,  neither  gold  nor  silver,  for 
they  will  not  till  his  fields  nor  feed 
his  people.  He  may  borrow  money, 
as  it  is  called,  from  English  bankers, 
on  the  discount  of  increasing  bills ; 
but  it  will  reach  him,  whether  at 
San  Francisco  or  in  New  Zealand, 
in  the  shape  of  cargoes  of  English 
goods,  in  the  form  of  tools,  ma- 
chinery, and  clothing.  He  will  pay 
highly  for  loans,  he  will  sustain 
the  Bank  rate  of  discount  at  a  more 
elevated  level ;  but  it  will  be  always 
English  merchandise  that  he  will 
borrow,  the  products  of  the  factories 
and  workshops,  not  of  the  City, 
but  of  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
whole  English  land. 

To  forecast  the  rate  of  discount 
is  always  hard,  because  it  is  always 
difficult  to  prophesy  what  the  har- 
vest will  be,  or  the  cotton  crop  in 
America,  or  whether  civil  war  or 
famine  will  prey  on  our  customers 
and  sap  the  prosperity  of  English 
trade,  or  what  will  be  the  demands 
for  opening  up  new  enterprises  over 
the  whole  globe,  and  what  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  prices,  which,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  will  act  on  English 
trade,  and  affect  the  quantity  of 
goods  made  or  demanded.  But  it 
is  doubly  hard  to  estimate,  even 
within  moderate  periods,  the  coming 
rates,  now  when,  as  we  believe, 
London  is  becoming  more  and  more 


the  international  money-market  of 
all  countries.  It  is  not  only,  as  in 
the  past,  by  direct  loans,  that  foreign 
nations  press  heavily  on  English 
means,  but  also,  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  mischievously,  by  their 
constant  appearance  in  the  discount 
market  of  London.  The  action  of 
foreigners  here  is  less  visible,  and 
consequently  more  beset  with  sudden 
and  dangerous  surprises  than  direct 
appeals  for  great  loans.  Merchants 
and  traders  find  it  daily  harder  to 
learn  what  influences  are  at  work  to 
bring  in  competitors  for  the  means 
disposable  by  English  bankers.  They 
have  to  inquire  not  only  what  causes 
are  acting  on  the  domestic  markets 
of  England,  but  also  what  foreign 
money  -markets  are  experiencing, 
and,  still  worse,  likely  to  experience. 
It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy 
for  such  a  state  of  trade — so  subtle, 
sudden,  and  incalculable  are  ths 
many  forces  in  operation.  English- 
men must  console  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  the  very  pros- 
perity of  English  commerce  is  the 
chief  parent  of  this  disorder ;  they 
must  set  off  the  gain  against  the 
loss ;  and  in  any  case  must  not  run 
off  into  the  dangerous  jungle  of 
thinking  about  notes  and  gold  as 
currency,  but  strive  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  to  fix  their  attention 
on  wealth,  on  capital — not  cash, 
but  commodities  —  and  watch  the 
influences  which  render  them 
scanty  or  abundant  throughout  the 
world. 
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ALEXANDRE     DUMAS. 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  name  in 
literature  which  has  been  more  re- 
pandu  in  the  world  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  none  which  conveys 
more  lively  recollections  of  amuse- 
ment and  frolic,  of  breathless  story- 
telling and  equally  breathless  inter- 
est, of  boundless  invention  and 
daring  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of 
probability,  than  the  name  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  ihis  page. 
Nowhere  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
has  such  a  flood  of  story  poured 
through  the  world  as  from  the  lips 
of  the  half- African  Frenchman,  the 
wild,  lavish,  extravagant,  and  head- 
long genius,  whose  very  prodigality 
has  been  made  an  argument,  of  the 
strangest  kind,  against  him.  Per- 
haps the  present  generation  has  so 
far  lost  the  first  impression  of  the 
Mousquetaires'  wonderful  adventures 
as  to  associate  the  name  more  dis- 
tinctly with  those  volumes  of  "  del- 
icate "  analysis  and  philosophical 
immorality,  beyond  the  reach  of 
decency  or  shame,  by  which  his 
son  has  earned  something  which, 
nowadays,  is  considered  reputation. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  place  the  fame 
of  our  old  favourite,  bizarre  as  was 
his  life,  and  multitudinous  as  is  the 
literary  scandal  current  about  him, 
upon  the  same  level.  Dumas  pere 
and  Dumas  fils  are  as  different  as 
are  this  rude  but  hopeful  earth  and 
an  obscene  hell.  The  first  has 
sinned  much,  against  every  stan- 
dard, but  has  done  so  by  accident, 
by  fits  and  starts,  by  the  impulse  of 
high  spirits  and  natural  impetuosity. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  has 
never  been  depraved,  only  indiffer- 
ent, in  a  historical  way,  to  moral 
evil  But  to  the  other,  moral  evil 
is  all  that  life  contains  of  interest; 
it  is  the  staple  of  his  thought,  the 
inspiration  of  his  fancy.  In  all  the 


round  of  human  existence  there  is 
nothing  which  attracts  him,  nothing 
which  he  thinks  worthy  of  com- 
ment, and  the  analysis  for  which 
he  is  famous,  but  the  infamous 
varieties  of  unclean  passion,  and  the 
base  intrigues  of  sensuality.  The 
wholesome  open-air  daylight  world, 
which  is  full  of  wholesome  work 
and  human  affections,  counts  for 
nothing  with  this  author.  For 
him  the  world  means  the  chamber  of 
a  courtesan,  and  life  a  succession  of 
miserable  and  sickening  excitements 
appropriate  to  such  a  tnise  en  scene. 
Indeed  the  very  worst  accusation  that 
can  be  brought  against  the  father  is 
that  which  accuses  him  of  having 
helped  to  produce  the  literary  de- 
velopment represented  by  his  son. 
This  accusation  seems  to  us  as  un- 
true as  it  is  unjust.  We  are  told 
that  the  appetite  which  has  become 
jaded  by  the  breathless,  but  real, 
and  mostly  innocent,  sensationalism 
of  the  older  writer,  requires  the  still 
higher  excitement  of  those  elaborate 
details  of  vice  furnished  by  the 
younger,  to  content  it  after  the  fare 
to  which  it  had  been  accustomed, 
and  that  consequently  the  '  Dame 
aux  Camellias  '  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  'Trois  Mousquetaires.'  In  this 
way,  straining  the  argument  a  little, 
Miss  Braddon  arid  Mr  Wilkie  Col- 
lins might  be  said  to  be  the  natural 
outcome  of  one  of  the  purest  and 
soundest  of  human  intelligences — 
the  great  mind  of  Walter  Scott ;  a 
sequence  which  we  entirely  reject. 
If,  then,  there  should  be  any  youth- 
ful reader  to  whom,  unhappily,  the 
name  of  the  old  romancer  has  become 
identified  with  that  of  the  so-called 
moralist,  the  historian-in-chief  of  all 
the  detestable  nuances  of  vice,  the 
favourite  of  a  public  which  we  in 
our  ignorance  accept  as  representing 
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France,  though  it  represents  noth- 
ing but  the  weakness,  misery,  and 
shame  of  that  much-tried  country — 
let  him  learn  to  make  acquaintance 
with  a  spirit  infinitely  better, 
brighter,  and  more  genial,  the  old 
Dumas,  faultiest  of  men  and  authors, 
most  extravagant  spendthrift  of 
brain  and  purse  alike,  the  brilliant, 
headlong,  vain,  friendly,  and  foolish 
man  of  letters,  who  was  the  parable 
of  his  time — to  whom,  perhaps,  we 
can  give  but  little  respectful  homage, 
but  to  whom  we  owe  more  innocent 
amusement  than  to  almost  any  other 
writer  of  his  generation. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  it 
supposed  that  in  saying  this  we  are 
setting  up  Alexandre  Dumas  as  a 
model  writer,  or  recommending  his 
works  as  a  moral  regimen  for  the 
young.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  our  intention.  All  that  we 
venture  to  assert  is,  that  he  is  purity 
itself  and  good  taste  itself  in  com- 
parison with  the  more  recent  and 
much  more  pretentious  school  of 
fiction  which  has  openly  dedicated 
itself  to  the  study  and  elucidation 
of  vice,  and  which  is  generally  meant 
when  the  contemptuous  phrase 
"  French  novel "  drops  from  British 
lips.  Barring  a  few  pages,  or  a  few 
chapters,  the  story  of  the  '  Trois 
Mousquetaires,'  with  its  many  se- 
quels', conveys  as  little  harm  as  any 
outspoken  male  novel,  written  with 
no  moral  purpose,  can  do;  and  its 
peculiar  force  and  attraction, '  the 
real  charm  it  has  for  its  readers, 
turns  upon  no  equivocal  sentiment, 
nor  excitement  of  passion,  but  on 
the  charming  sweep  of  adventure, 
the  unfailing  flow  of  incident,  the 
incredible  valour,  the  manly  enthu- 
siasm of  friendship,  and  the  endless 
drolleries  of  its  band  of  heroes.  It 
is  a  story  made  up  of  sensation, 
but  of  sensations  well-nigh  as  inno- 
cent as  those  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe.' 
We  confess  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  we  can  imagine  the  char- 
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acter  of  mind  which  would  be 
harmed  by  'the  society  of  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis.  Messrs 
Pendennis  and  Warrington  would 
scarcely  be  safe  'company  for  so 
delicate  an  intelligence.  Neither 
is  there  anything  in  the  wonderful 
complications  of  'Monte  Christo' 
which  need  alarm  the  moralist. 
The  difference  of  atmosphere  be- 
tween these  productions  of  thirty 
years  since  and  those  of  the  Dumas 
of  this  day  is  indeed  as  remarkable 
as  anything  we  know  in  literature. 
The  one  all  hearty,  joyous,  and 
outspoken ;  the  other  serious,  senti- 
mental, vile  :  the  one  with  no  pur- 
pose in  the  world  but  that  of  amus- 
ing his  readers — and  himself — for  it 
is  evident  Dumas  enjoyed  his  own 
headlong  career,  his  own  fun  and 
endless  fancy,  as  much  as  any  one  of 
his  audience ;  the  other  solemnly 
seated  upon  a  throne  of  self-assumed 
wisdom,  instructing  and  reforming 
— heaven  save  the  mark  ! — his  un- 
fortunate country,  by  perpetual  il- 
lustration of  her  vices.  But  though 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  elder 
Dumas  not  to  indicate  most  strong- 
ly this  fundamental  difference,  and 
though  we  should  be  rejoiced  to 
see  the  French  novel  come  back 
even  so  far  as  to  his  level,  and  ac- 
cept it  as  a  sign  of  returning  health 
and  amendment,  yet  we  do  not  take 
upon  us  the  dangerous  responsi- 
bility of  answering  for  Dumas  as  a 
moral  teacher.  He  was  not  a  teach- 
er of  any  description.  He  was  a 
teller  of  stories — the  very  laureate 
of  action  and  adventure ;  but  in 
his  choice  of  a  subject,  he  never,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  showed  the 
moral  perversity  of  preferring  one 
which  necessitated  discussion  of 
vice.  When  it  came  in  his  way 
he  recorded  it  carelessly  as  he  would 
have  recorded  any  other  accidental 
circumstance,  without  protest,  but 
without  enjoyment.  We  will  not 
undertake  to  say  more. 
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It  is  "but  a  short  time  since,  in 
one  of  those  pauses  of  mournfulest 
silence  which  came  after  the  tempest 
of  the  roaring  guns,  in  the  late  dire 
extremity  of  France,  that  the  news 
of  Dumas's  death  came  in  curiously 
and  strangely  like  a  homely  note 
of  the  old  life,  in  the  midst  of  the 
violent  and  martial  strain  of  the 
new.  Dead ! — there  were  thousands 
dead  or  dying  just  then  whose  lives 
probably  were  of  greater  worth,  and 
whose  end  was  more  noble ;  but 
the  name  of  the  old  story-teller, 
the  vieux  farceur,  ran  over  all  the 
world  with  a  strange  and  pathetic 
recalling  of  the  past,  a  return  as  to 
something  ended  for  ever,  in  which 
we,  too,  once  had  our  peaceful  part 
like  others.  He  died  in  a  lull  of 
the  fighting,  poor  old  man,  worn 
out  with  work  and  commotion.  We 
remember  the  indignant  remarks 
made  in  a  distinguished  French 
family,  one  of  whose  members,  a 
man  of  European  fame,  had  died 
shortly  before,  touching  the  meagre 
and  brief  mention  given  by  the 
'Times'  of  the  death  of  their 
illustrious  kinsman — a  great  states- 
man and  orator ;  while  the  same 
journal  spent  columns  upon  a 
notice  of  Dumas  the  raconteur, 
Dumas  the  Bohemian,  whom  his 
generation  had  ridiculed  as  much 
as  they  had  applauded,  and  whose 
books  were  shut  out  from  all  such 
virtuous,  noble  houses.  The  sur- 
prise and  indignation  were  natural 
enough,  but  so  was  the  fact  that 
called  them  forth.  Dumas's  claim 
upon  our  notice  was  not  like  that  of 
a  statesman.  His  name  directed  us 
altogether  away  from  that  hot  and 
horrible  stream  of  war,  and  from 
all  the  devious  channels  through 
which  it  had  been  fed.  Whatever 
our  opinion  might  be  on  the  part 
taken  by  this  man  and  that  in  the 
stormy  national  life,  which  had  at 


last  been  engulfed  in  so  grand  a 
catastrophe,  our  opinion  of  Monte 
Christo  and  D'Artagnan  belonged  to 
a  different  category  of  sentiment. 
We  heard  of  him  again  with  a  smile 
— his  very  name  was  a  relief  to  the 
jaded  attention.  Was  he  dead1? 
we  gave  him  a  gentle  sigh,  a  passing 
regret ;  we  could  have  better  spared 
a  better  man.  Great  events  were 
hurrying  upon  each  other  too  swift- 
ly to  secure  much  notice,  but  upon 
this  private  event  our  minds  dwelt 
with  a  certain  grateful  sense  of  re- 
lief as  well  as  of  regret.  Thus  he 
went  out  of  the  world  amid  blare  of 
trumpet  and  sound  of  guns,  in  the 
midst  of  a  commotion  more  tremen- 
dous than  any  he  had  ever  rendered 
into  story;  and  the  sound  of  the  well- 
known  name  which  had  such  very 
different  associations,  and  the  tran- 
quil sorrow  for  an  old  man's  death, 
gave  us  a  sort  of  consolation,  as  of  the 
ordinary  tenor  of  human  existence 
still  holding  on  through  all,  amid 
the  tragic  horror  of  the  great  crisis, 
which  seemed  to  annihilate  every- 
thing that  belonged  to  life's  com- 
mon strain. 

But  if  Dumas's  death  thus  called 
forth  our  sympathy,  he  has  a  still 
better  right  to  that  sympathy  now. 
A  thing  has  happened  to  him  which 
fortunately  does  not  happen  to  all 
men,  as  death  does.  The  biography 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  has  been  writ- 
ten in  English ;  his  life  has  been 
taken,  as  it  were,  feloniously  and 
cruelly  after  his  death.  The  work 
of  Mr  Percy  Fitzgerald*  is  in  two 
large  volumes,  and  issued  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  size  and  apparent 
importance.  It  is  about  Dumas's 
follies,  his  fibs,  his  vapourings,  and 
the  follies,  fibs,  and  vapourings  of 
the  French  nation  in  general,  than 
which  there  is  at  present  no  more 
fruitful  and  popular  subject  for  the 
genus  penny-a-liner  (or  guinea-a-liner, 
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it  does  not  matter  which).  We 
confess,  for  our  own  parts,  that, 
whether  in  the  solemn  columns  of 
our  leading  journal,  or  in  the  trifling- 
est  of  broadsheets,  this  easy  and 
universal  topic  has  become  intense- 
ly tiresome  to  us ;  and  that  out  of 
pure  opposition  to  the  tedious  re- 
iteration of  the  crowd,  we  are  ready 
to  protest  (as  indeed  some  closer  ob- 
servers have  already  done),  that  our 
neighbours  in  France  are  in  reality 
the  most  serious,  steady,  and  matter- 
of-fact  population  in  the  world. 
France  may  have  fallen  very  low;  cer- 
tainly she  has  descended  in  material 
fame  and  prestige ;  but  to  see  every 
miserable  scribbler  exercise  his 
small  wit  upon  her  national  char- 
acteristics, and  stick  his  coward- 
ly little  shaft  into  her  in  her  down- 
fall, is  more  than  our  equanimity 
can  bear.  A  few  things  are  said 
of  ourselves  by  other  nations,  which 
our  self-complacency  either  refuses 
to  believe,  or  comfortably  laughs 
at  as  a  specimen  of  the  delusions 
of  foreigners;  but  nothing  can 
make  the  English  mind  consci- 
ous that  it  too  is  human,  and  may 
possibly  partake  on  its  own  side 
those  delusions  so  common  to  the 
superficially  informed.  It  is  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  abuse  France 
and  her  character,  and  all  her  ac- 
tions of  every  description ;  to  con- 
clude that  she  does  not  know  her 
own  business  in  the  least ;  that  we 
are  infinitely  better  informed  than 
she  is  as  to  her  most  intimate  con- 
cerns ;  and  that  because  she  has  fal- 
len upon  that  period  of  national  ill- 
luck  which  comes  to  all  countries 
now  and  then,  therefore  we  are  all 
free  to  sermonise  and  to  sneer,  and 
to  assure  the  whole  world  that  we 
always  knew  how  it  would  be,  that 
"  it  is  just  like  her,"  and  that  so  it 
will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  Mr 
Percy  Fitzgerald  is  one  of  the  many 
accomplished  Englishmen  who  sees 
through  France,  and  is  prepared  at 


any  moment  to  point  out  her  imbe- 
cilities ;  and  besides  this  general 
fitness  for  the  task  of  writing  a 
Frenchman's  life,  he  has  besides  a 
thorough  contempt  for  that  indi- 
vidual Frenchman,  and  the  live- 
liest satisfaction  in  "  showing  up  " 
his  imperfections  to  the  world. 
Thus  prepared  for  his  work  he 
carries  it  out  manfully,  without 
hesitation  or  discouragement.  It  is 
a  new  way,  we  confess,  of  writing 
biography — which  art,  up  to  this 
time,  has  perhaps  been  too  apt  to 
call  forth  a  warm  feeling  of  par- 
tisanship, a  general  siding  with 
one's  hero,  and  inclination  to  ex- 
plain away  his  faults  and  account 
for  his  weaknesses  when  those  faults 
and  weaknesses  could  not  be  alto- 
gether denied.  The  other  mode  of 
treatment  possesses  novelty  at  least, 
if  no  other  attraction;  but  it  has 
this  disadvantage  in  the  present 
case,  that  the  world  has  heard  a 
great  deal  of  Dumas,  and  but  little 
of  his  biographer;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, Mr  Percy  Fitzgerald's 
easy  superiority  and  sense  that  he 
is  in  a  position  to  pull  his  subject 
to  pieces,  is  more  apt  to  fill  the 
reader  with  a  mixture  of  indigna- 
tion and  amusement  than  with 
more  admiring  feelings.  Had  the 
positions  been  reversed — had  any 
chance  wind  of  fame  wafted  Mr 
Percy  Fitzgerald  into  regions  of 
notability,  where  Alexandre  Dumas 
could  have  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  made  him  into  a  book,  we 
might  have  accepted  the  tone  of  it 
as  natural.  In  the  actual  circum- 
stances, the  book  is  a  simple  im- 
pertinence, and  unworthy,  on  its 
own  merits,  of  any  literary  notice 
whatever.  We  accept  it  merely  as 
an  occasion  for  recalling  the  strange, 
wild,  energetic,  amusing  figure  of 
the  old  romancer,  before  all  personal 
recollection  of  it  has  vanished  from 
the  world. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  any  per- 
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sonal  knowledge  of  Dumas.  Once, 
and  once  only,  the  present  writer 
remembers  to  have  assisted  at  one 
of  the  "  Conferences  "  with  which, 
in  his  old  age,  he  amused  the 
Parisian  public.  Age  had  paled  his 
swarthy  countenance,  and  made  his 
negro  shock  of  hair  white — a  change 
which  took  away,  we  presume,  much 
of  the  peculiarity  of  his  appearance. 
We  forget  what  was  his  subject — 
it  was,  no  doubt,  a  chapter  of  recol- 
lections from  his  own  eventful  and 
stirring  life — but  the  chief  point  in 
his  lively  talk  was  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  his  father,  the  revolutionary 
General  Dumas, — a  story  which  pro- 
bably would  be  somewhat  gross  for 
an  English  audience,  but  which  in 
Paris  everybody  laughed  at  frankly. 
With  the  broad  fun  of  a  school- 
boy, his  round  face  twinkling  with 
laughter,  the  raconteur  narrated  the 
arrest  of  a  spy,  who,  as  a  last  re- 
source, to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
Republican  soldiers,  swallowed  his 
despatches!  We  will  not  attempt 
to  recall  any  details  of  a  story 
scarcely  suitable  for  these  pages, 
but  the  reader  will  divine  the  bold- 
ness yet  the  lightness  with  which 
Dumas  skirted  the  borders  of  per- 
missible licence,  and  told  his  laugh- 
able but  coarse  tale  without  any 
actual  grossierete.  His  pride  in  his 
parentage  is  one  of  the  many  faults 
laid  to  his  charge ;  but  it  is  one  for 
which — at  least  in  the  case  of  his 
father — most  English  readers  will 
forgive  him.  He  was  descended 
from  a  gentleman  whom  Louis 
XIV.  had  made  a  marquis,  and  did 
even  at  one  period  of  his  life  assume, 
or  make  a  pretence  at  assuming,  the 
title,  to  which,  barring  a  doubt  as  to 
his  father's  legitimacy,  never  proved 
one  way  or  the  other,  he  would  seem 
to  have  had  a  perfect  right.  The 
father  himself,  however,  was  more 
interesting  than  any  Marquis  de  la 
Pailleterie.  He  was  one  of  the 
boldest  and  best  soldiers  of  the  Re- 


public— a  hero  as  daring  as  any  in 
his  son's  romances,  but  unfortunate 
— and  died  neglected  in  the  village 
where  he  had  married  a  woman  of 
the  people,  under  the  ban  of  Na- 
poleon's displeasure ;  embittered  and 
broken-hearted  by  the  scorns  of 
office  and  the  desertion  of  friends, 
as,  unhappily,  other  brave  but  un- 
friended soldiers  of  fortune  have 
been  known  to  do  before  him.  He 
died  while  his  son  was  still  a  child, 
and  the  boy  had  to  struggle  into 
notice  unassisted,  his  mother's  fa- 
mily being  poor  and  undistin- 
guished. How  he  did  this  may  be 
seen  in  his  own  memoirs,  or,  by 
those  to  whom  the  memoirs  are  not 
handy,  or,  who  distrust  the  roman- 
cist's  own  account  of  his  successes,  in 
the  very  unflattering  and  contemp- 
tuous narrative  of  Mr  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald. Dumas  leaped  into  noto- 
riety by  means  of  his  dramas,  the 
first  literary  vein  he  struck,  which 
brought  him  much  applause  and  some 
money,  and  launched  him  wildly 
into  that  prodigal  and  heedless  life 
of  Paris,  which  shows  in  stronger 
colours  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  the 
frugal  and  thrifty  national  life  of 
France  than  it  would  do  on  our  more 
general  level  of  lavish  expenditure 
and  self-indulgence.  All  the  follies 
Dumas  did — his  shiftiness,  his  un- 
bounded expenditure,  his  reckless 
confidence  in  his  public,  his  feats 
of  travel  and  diplomacy,  his  vanity, 
his  splendour,  the  palace  he  built 
and  lived  in  like  a  true  Monte 
Christo,  his  insatiable  thirst  for 
money  and  continual  need  of  it  even 
at  his  climax  of  wealth, — are  all  to 
be  found,  set  down  in  malice,  in  the 
volumes  we  have  referred  to.  There 
is  not  much  in  this  meteoric  exist- 
ence, perhaps,  which  the  world  need 
care  to  remember.  He  had  some  of 
the  virtues  of  the  prodigal  along  with 
all  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  that  char- 
acter, and  came  to  be  a  kind  of 
literary  Jeremy  Diddler  towards  the 
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close  of  his  life,  as  is  unfortunately 
too  common.  Extreme  ease  of  pro- 
duction (his  detractors  say  the  ex- 
tremest  ease — since  it  was  not  he 
who  worked  hut  others  for  {him)  and 
a  constant  market  for  all  the  wares 
he  could  produce,  demoralised  the 
fertilest  of  romancers.  His  hrain 
"became  the  true  Monte  Christo,  the 
reservoir  of  most  saleahle  jewels, 
which  was  more  inexhaustible  than 
any  pirate's  hoard.  That  he  should 
in  his  reckless  sense  of  power  have 
embroiled  himself  with  competing 
editors,  and  pledged  himself  for 
feuilletons  innumerable,  sometimes 
in  the  face  of  other  contracts,  some- 
times to  the  injury  of  personal 
honour,  and  beyond  all  hope  of 
keeping  his  word,  seems  natural 
enough.  For  nothing  can  tell  more 
strongly  against  all  intellectual  eco- 
nomy or  thrift  of  power  than  this 
sense  of  the  capacity  to  be  always 
doing,  along  with  the  certainty  of 
ready  and  immediate  pecuniary  re- 
compense for  all  one  does.  Dumas's 
immense  popularity  might  have 
overcome  the  restraints  of  freedom 
even  in  a  mind  more  sober  and 
moderate ;  and  in  one  inaccessible 
to  all  the  arguments  of  prudence, 
moderation,  and  sobriety,  it  may  be 
understood  what  a  career  of  intel- 
lectual (to  say  nothing  of  external) 
riot,  the  triumphant  writer  was 
tempted  to  plunge  into  ;  and  he  re- 
sisted no  temptation  which  came  to 
him  in  this  form. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he 
was  over  forty,  and  had  reached  the 
full  force  and  maturity  of  middle 
age,  that  he  hit  upon  that  vein  of 
fiction  which  produced  for  him  his 
greatest  reputation  and  reward. 
We  can  only  use  words  which  ex- 
press the  utmost  caprice  of  chance 
when  we  tell  the  story  of  Dumas's 
triumphs.  There  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  it  was  by  solid  plan 
or  preparation  that  he  began  his 
wonderful  succession  of  romances. 


Pure  hazard  guiding  him,  as  (to 
speak  lightly)  it  guided  the  first 
man  who  "  struck  ile,"  or  he  who 
found  the  first  scrap  of  gold  at  the 
diggings,  he  lighted  upon  the  in- 
exhaustible fountain  of  fiction  from 
which  such  a  flood  was  to  come. 
Even  in  its  very  first  beginnings 
this  stream  seems  to  have  had  the 
force  of  a  torrent.  The  'Trois 
Mousquetaires,'  we  are  told,  and 
'  Monte  Christo,'  both  appeared  in 
one  year — 1844  —  and  took  the 
world  absolutely  by  storm,  by  sur- 
prise, driving  the  public  into  wild 
interest  and  excitement  before  it 
had  time  to  think  or  inquire  why. 
The  chance  was  in  every  respect  a 
happy  one ;  for  amid  all  the  wealth 
of  French  fiction,  the  place  of  the 
improvisatore,  the  headlong,  breath- 
less story-teller,  had  never,  we  think, 
been  filled  before  since  the  day  of 
the  jongleurs  and  wandering  trou- 
badours. Nowhere  has  fiction  occu- 
pied a  more  important  place  than  in 
modern  France,  or  drawn  to  its 
development  so  many  powerful  in- 
tellects. No  Englishman  that  we 
know  of  has  drawn  with  pencil  so 
keen  and  diamond-pointed  the  mys- 
teries of  human  motive  and  thought, 
the  terrible  gulf  of  human  weakness, 
as  Balzac  has  done,  with  a  pitiless 
power  and  clear-sightedness  which 
make  us  hate  while  we  admire ; 
and  it  would  ^be  impossible  to  give 
to  the  philosophical  romance,  the 
dramatic  representation  of  senti- 
ment and  emotion,  a  more  splendid 
development  than  it  has  attained 
in  the  hands  of  Victor  Hugo  and 
Georges  Sand.  None  of  these  great 
masters  of  art  can  be  called  moral 
writers.  The  first  is,  at  the  best, 
historically  impartial,  setting  forth 
good  and  evil — the  two  different 
sides  of  the  picture — with  the  calm 
of  a  spectator  as  little  affected  by  the 
contrast  between  vice  and  virtue  as 
by  that  which  exists  between  black 
hair  and  blond,  blue  eyes  or  brown 
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—an  indifference  which  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  essential  to  the  per- 
fection of  art,  but  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  as  little  favourable  to 
true  art  as  it  is  to  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  literature.  These  higher 
places  of  fiction  were,  however, 
occupied  by  writers  who  as  yet 
have  had  no  rivals,  and  with  whom 
the  genius  of  Dumas  was  quite 
unable  to  cope.  Analysis  of  char- 
acter, profound  reflection  upon  the 
enigmas  of  life,  studies  of  human 
passion,  and  the  relations  of  man 
to  man,  were  subjects  altogether 
out  of  his  way.  But  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  true  as  it  was  spon- 
taneous, he  seized  upon  the  primi- 
tive tale  which  was  in  his  way. 
No  moral,  no  meaning,  no  thread 
of  purpose  was  necessary  to  him. 
With  the  perseverance  and  longue 
lialeine  of  Scheherazade  herself,  but 
with  infinitely  more  levity  and  joy- 
ousness  of  intention,  he  plunged 
into  the  wide  and  open  infinity  of 
invention,  feeling  the  world  before 
him,  and  recognising  no  moral  or 
historical  tether,  no  law  of  proba- 
bility, to  hinder  his  free  march,  no 
restraint  of  law  or  nature.  All  such 
limits  disappear  before  him  as  be- 
fore the  improvisatore  on  the  Nea- 
politan shore,  or  the  Arab  story-teller, 
the  repository  of  all  the  traditionary 
lore  of  the  East.  It  is  not  from  the 
modern  inspiration  of  fiction,  but 
from  this  wild  source  of  boundless 
adventure  and  incident,  that  he 
draws  his  power.  He  appeals  not 
to  the  deeper  principles  of  nature 
in  his  hearers,  nor  to  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  struggles  of  heart 
and  soul,  the  complications  of  will 
and  passion,  which  are  the  true  sub- 
jects of  poetry ;  but  to  that  which  is 
most  universal  in  us,  the  intellec- 
tual quality  (if  it  can  be  justly 
called  intellectual  at  all)  which  most 
entirely  pervades  humanity,  which 
is  common  to  the  child  and  the 
sage,  the  simplest  and  the  most  edu- 


cated— that  primitive  Curiosity  and 
thirst  for  story  without  which  man 
would  scarcely  be  man.  Nothing 
is  too  low  in  intelligence,  nothing 
too  young  in  years,  to  share  this 
lively  and  wholesome  tendency  of 
the  mind.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  highest  mental  ambition,  and 
contributes  to  the  success  of  the 
loftiest  efforts,  but  is  in  itself  the 
possession  of  the  commonest,  the 
lowliest,  the  foolishest  of  mankind. 
When  we  say  that  Dumas  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  quality,  we  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  he  availed  himself 
by  calculation  of  the  most  universal 
of  human  sentiments,  or  chose  among 
other  intellectual  paths  this  one  wild 
byway  which  leads  by  a  short  cut  to 
that  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  fame 
where  the  garlands  are  readiest  of  ac- 
cess, though  quickest  to  fade.  No 
such  wise  calculation  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  raconteur.  He  seized  upon  the 
vacant  place  by  mere  instinct,  being 
capable  to  fill  it.  He  sprang  upon 
the  stage  in  a  lucky  moment  by 
chance — and  finding  out  all  at  once, 
without  warning,  what  he  could 
do,  forthwith  did  it,  without  once 
pausing  to  think. 

We  say  this  with  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  gossip  and  all  the  solemn 
literary  questions  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  real  authorship  of 
Dumas's  works.  To  us  the  contro- 
versy seems  at  once  trumpery  and 
artificial  in  the  highest  degree. 
With  every  inclination  to  believe 
in  the  generosity  of  human  nature, 
we  confess  we  are  altogether  unable 
to  understand  how  Maquet,  Bour- 
geois, &  Co.,  who,  we  are  asked  to 
believe,  were  the  real  authors  of  his 
books,  should  have  kept  silent  and 
in  the  background,  allowing  Dumas, 
to  whom  they  were  bound  by  no 
special  tie,  to  reap  the  immense 
profit  and  the  overwhelming  glory 
of  works  which  were  really  theirs. 
This,  on  the  one  hand,  is  incom- 
prehensible and  incredible ;  while, 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  man  who 
under  the  name  of  Dumas  pro- 
duced the  *  Trois  Mousquetaires/ 
should  in  his  own  name,  at  a  very 
brief  interval  of  time,  have  pro- 
duced only  the  most  mediocre  of 
novels — books  which  beyond  the 
circle  of  his  immediate  friends  were 
never  heard  of,  and  which  the  pub- 
lic received  with  contemptuous 
silence  and  indifference.  With 
these  two  undeniable  facts  to  con- 
tend against,  we  know  no  possi- 
bility of  proving,  by  any  ordinary 
human  law  of  evidence,  that  these 
nameless  collaborateurs,  dull  in 
their  own  works,  and  only  brilliant 
in  his,  have  a  right  to  share  the 
fame  of  the  great  story-teller,  how- 
ever much  they  may  have  helped 
him,  or  contributed  to  his  success. 
The  virtues  of  self-renunciation, 
and  a  Christian  humility  which 
goes  beyond  the  very  Gospel  rule, 
are  not  supposed  to  nourish  to  a 
pre-eminent  extent  among  French 
litterateurs ;  neither  can  we  suppose 
that  the  fact  of  being  deprived  of 
all  personal  honour  or  reward  should 
inspire  or  elevate  genius  which 
slackened  its  wings  at  once  when 
the  question  became  personal.  Such 
wonders  are  not  in  human  nature, 
and  no  crude  array  of  facts  could 
induce  us  to  believe  in  them.  Not- 
withstanding M.  Querard  and  Mr 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  we  refuse  to  put 
our  faith  in  Maquet  and  Bourgeois. 
If  they  were  so  pre-eminently  Chris- 
tian as  we  are  told  they  were,  it 
would  no  doubt  wound  their  sus- 
ceptible souls  to  receive  now  the 
credit  which  they  did  not  claim  at 
the  time.  Let  such  unparalleled 
self-renunciation  have  at  least  the 
merit  it  deserves — and  be  their  fame 
swamped  for  ever  in  the  fame  of 
the  leader  to  whom  they  thus 
devotedly  and  incredibly  sacrificed 
themselves. 

Having  thus   found  his  special 


track  in  the  field  of  literature,  the 
empty  place  which  waited  for  him, 
Dumas  rushed  into  it  with  all  the 
characteristic  impetuosity  of  his  na- 
ture, and  all  the  headlong  rapidity 
which  was  congenial  to  the  work. 
He  seized  the  thread  of  fiction  with 
glowing  hands,  and  spun  and  wove 
and  plied  the  flying  loom,  with  a  de- 
light in  the  exercise  which  is  quite  as 
real  as  the  excitement  of  his  hearers. 
The  words  we  use  are  but  feeble 
emblems  of  the  process,  and,  could 
we  think  of  any  other  which  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  a  more  rapid  pro- 
cess of  creation,  a  longer  and  more 
unbroken  continuity,  we  should 
employ  them.  His  was  not  the  art 
of  reflection,  of  careful  balance,  and 
elaborate  completeness.  He  pro- 
duced his  effects  sur-le-champ,  by 
chance,  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  without  pausing  to  con- 
sider, or  making  any  conscious 
selection  of  circumstances.  He 
began — but  there  never  appeared 
to  him  any  necessity  to  close.  The 
story  which  he  told  was  one  long- 
continued  tale,  such  as  children 
and  simple  natures  love — a  story 
without  an  end.  With  a  wild  and 
gay  and  careless  exuberance  of 
strength  and  of  material  such  as 
none  of  his  contemporaries  could 
equal,  he  rushed  on  from  incident 
to  incident,  each  new  adventure 
leading  to  another,  like  the  endless 
peaks  of  a  mountain-range.  From 
one  day  to  another,  from  one  year 
to  another,  what  matter  how  far  the 
story  led  him,  he  carried  his  audience 
on  with  unflagging  interest  and  fre- 
quent excitement.  When  he  paused, 
the  whole  world  drew  a  long  breath. 
What  was  to  happen  next? — through 
what  new  series  of  exploits  were  his 
heroes  to  run;  into  what  fresh  de- 
velopment of  adventure,  headlong 
and  breathless,  were  they  about  to 
be  plunged]  The  charm  of  dramatic 
suspense,  of  uncertainty,  and  eager 
curiosity — those  universal  stimulants 
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of  the  common  mind — attended 
him  wherever  he  moved  ;  and  their 
charm  was  as  potent  upon  the 
speaker  as  upon  the  listeners.  His 
characters  were  no  shadows  to  him  j 
they  excited  him  as  much  as 
they  excited  others,  and  reacted 
upon  his  mind  ;  he  starting  them,  so 
to  speak,  upon  their  bold  career — 
while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
municated to  him  an  always  increas- 
ing excitement,  and  stimulated  him 
to  renewed  and  more  strenuous 
exertions.  He  had  not  the  heart  to 
give  over,  or  to  throw  back  into 
obscurity,  those  energetic  figures 
through  whom  he  had  conquered 
time  and  space,  and  history  and 
probability.  Like  the  minstrel  of 
old,  the  lazzarone  story-teller  of  the 
present  time,  his  long  and  endless 
tale  became  its  own  raison  d'etre, 
and  assumed  all  the  attributes  of 
an  independent  power.  It  carried 
him  forward  in  spite  of  himself  as 
a  river  carries  the  boat  once  launched 
upon  it.  He  let  himself  go  upon 
the  swelling  irresistible  tide,  leaving 
helm  and  anchor  alike  useless.  The 
force  which  he  had  brought  into 
being  carried  himself  away — not 
unwillingly,  but  yet  with  a  sweep 
and  flood  that  overcame  any  per- 
sonal volition  on  his  part. 

It  was  thus  that  the  genius  of 
Dumas  found  its  most  congenial 
occupation,  and  seized  upon  the 
public  as  it  had  seized  the  art  which 
made  that  public  its  vassal.  Nothing 
could  more  enhance  the  success  which 
was  thus  secured  than  the  manner 
of  publication — that  fashion  still  so 
little  known  among  us,  the  feuille- 
ton — which  placed  one  of  the  most 
exciting  of  romances  in  the  hands 
of  a  multitude  of  readers  by  instal- 
ments, creating  an  excitement  of  its 
own,  no  doubt  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  changes  governments 
and  overthrows  thrones.  The  first 
story  thus  presented  to  the  public, 
and  the  greatest,  in  our  opinion,  of 
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Dumas's  works,  was  the  'Trois  Mous- 
quetaires.'  He  poured  forth  that 
long-continued,  brilliant,  and  varied 
tale  with  a  rapidity  and  persistency 
which  remind  us  of  the  Eastern  sul- 
tana, without  a  pause  or  sign  of 
weariness.  It  is  the  most  spon- 
taneous and  dazzling,  the  most 
joyous,  effortless,  and  endless,  of  ro- 
mances. We  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  going  on  still,  or  at 
least  until  death  had  sealed  the  lips 
of  the  story-teller.  What  gay  vitality 
overflows  in  it,  what  bustling  scenes 
open  around  its  heroes  !  —  scenes 
which  are  so  real,  so  crowded,  so 
full  of  incident,  that  we  never  dream 
of  inquiring  into  their  historical 
accuracy,  nor  of  bringing  them  to 
that  dull  standard  of  fact  which  is 
alien  to  romance.  Such  scenes  in- 
deed do  not  belong  to  one  historical 
period  or  another,  nor  can  the  bold 
and  brilliant  narrative  be  bound 
down  to  formal  limits  of  costume, 
or  the  still  harder  bondage  of 
actual  events.  They  belong  rather 
to  that  vague  period  "  once  upon 
a  time,"  familiar  to  all  primitive 
audiences,  in  which  the  action  of 
all  fairy  tales  is  laid,  and  which  is 
the  age  proper  to  the  primary  poet, 
vague  in  chronology  but  dauntless 
in  invention,  who  is  always  the 
earliest  chronicler.  In  our  day  it 
is  indispensable  that  some  certain 
flavour  of  history  should  give  a  faux 
air  of  truth  to  the  narrative ;  and 
Dumas,  we  are  told,  had  some  amus- 
ing notion  of  illustrating  the  history 
of  France — a  notion  of  which  the 
full  humour  can  only  be  realised 
when  we  perceive  how  he  deals  with 
other  history.  The  action  of  the 
story  accordingly  begins,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  begin,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII.,  when  the  great  Cardinal 
Eichelieu  was  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  the  young  and  beautiful  Anne 
of  Austria  was  the  queen.  These 
names  of  themselves  suggest  a  hun- 
dred picturesque  scenes,  and  all  the 
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glitter  and  movement  which  the 
romancer  loves.  In  the  gay  yet 
sombre  Paris  of  that  moment,  which 
our  story-teller  makes  no  attempt  to 
reproduce,  but  which  is  simply  the 
ideal  Paris,  capital  of  all  that  is  gay 
and  bright,  and  of  much  that  is 
gloomy  and  revolutionary,  which  still 
exists  and  will  always  exist,  the  typ- 
ical city  of  French  intelligence — 
there  lived  at  that  time  three  gallant 
soldiers,  bound  by  the  closest  amity, 
mousquetaires  du  roi,  of  that  chosen 
regiment  of  gentlemen-soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  occupied  in  those  days 
the  position  held  (according  to  Scott) 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  by  the 
Scottish  Guard.  No  position  could 
be  more  favourable  for  romance,  for 
here  the  poor  soldiermight  beaprince 
without  much  harm  done,  and  the 
imagination  might  permit  itself  all 
sorts  of  liberties.  Dumas  introduces 
to  us  in  the  opening  of  his  tale, 
perhaps  after  the  suggestion  of 
'  Quentin  Durward/  whose  intro- 
duction is  of  a  similar  character,  the 
typical  adventurer  of  fiction,  a  pen- 
niless gentleman  of  Gascony — we 
may  venture  to  say,  without  being 
unpatriotic,  the  French  representa- 
tive of  the  poor  and  proud  Scot — 
who  has  come  from  his  ruinous  old 
chateau  to  serve  the  king  and  make 
his  fortune.  Chance  throws  this 
adventurer,  who  is  brave  as  a  lion 
and  considerably  more  pugnacious, 
in  the  way  of  the  three  musketeers ; 
and,  after  some  characteristic  pas- 
sages of  arms,  he  is  admitted  into 
their  intimacy,  and  becomes  himself 
a  musketeer,  and  the  fourth  in  their 
brotherhood.  Is  it  necessary  to 
introduce  to  the  reader  the  well- 
known  figures  of  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis,  who,  if  he  enters  into 
their  history,  will  bear  him  company 
so  long  and  over  so  much  exciting 
ground  ?  That  they  were  already  the 
wonder  and  pride  of  the  French 
army  it  is  needless  to  say ;  and  the 
addition  of  D'Artagnan,  whose  rude 


Gascon  valour  is  even  less  remark- 
able than  the  subtlety  and  finesse 
of  his  intellect,  adds  importance  to 
all  their  previous  prestige.  We  are 
obliged  to  say  that  D'Artagnan, 
though  not  by  any  means  so  fine  a 
character  as  our  beloved  Quentin 
Durward,  is  infinitely  cleverer  and 
more  amusing;  and  his  perpetual 
wealth  of  resource,  and  incapacity  for 
being  beaten  or  outwitted,  reach  the 
point  of  sublimity.  The  three  com- 
panions are  set  before  us  all  with 
the  most  distinct  individualisation. 
Athos,  who  is  the  first  and  oldest  of 
the  band,  and  who,  when  introduced 
to  the  reader,  has  about  him  the 
languor  of  a  man  in  trouble,  is 
by  far  the  finest  conception  that 
ever  occurred  to  Dumas.  He  has 
many  secrets,  one  of  which  is  his 
rank,  which  he  conceals  carefully, 
but  which  betrays  itself  in  every 
look  and  gesture.  Aramis,  the 
second,  is  of  still  more  subtle  char- 
acter. He  has  a  leaning  towards 
piety  and  the  Church,  but  is  an 
accomplished  gallant,  full  of  bonnes 
fortunes,  and  delicate  mystery, 
with  all  kind  of  secret  correspon- 
dences and  diplomatic  connections 
among  the  beautiful  intrigantes  and 
conspirators  of  the  court.  Porthos 
is  a  giant,  simple  and  good-hearted 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  giants  to  be, 
led  by  his  more  able  companions, 
and  supplying  his  want  of  brain  by 
a  superabundance  of  strength,  which 
he  has  the  good  sense  to  employ 
after  their  orders,  without  pretending 
to  judge  for  himself. 

The  feats  these  four  heroes  ac- 
complish unaided,  the  humours  of 
their  four  lackeys,  in  each  of  whom 
there  appears  a  reflection  of  his 
master,  and  the  fame  they  gradually 
acquire  for  supernatural  daring  and 
cleverness  in  any  kind  of  enter- 
prise, we  need  not  describe ;  but 
the  unbounded  vivacity  of  the 
narrative,  its  endless  variety,  the 
delightful  prodigality  of  movement 
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and  frolic-wealth,  is  to  the  blase 
reader  of  more  reasonable  and  pro- 
fitable literature  like  a  dip  into 
some  sunshiny  sea  with  flashing 
waves  and  currents,  with  wild  puffs 
of  wind  and  dashes  of  spray,  after 
the  calm  navigation  of  stately  rivers. 
Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis  are  as 
delightfully  real  as  they  are  impos- 
sible. Does  any  one  ask  whether 
we  believe  in  them  ?  we  laugh  at  the 
question,  and  at  all  the  gravity  and 
conformance  to  ordinary  rule  which 
it  implies.  Believe  in  them  !  we 
know  that  our  four  paladins  are  im- 
possible— as  impossible  as  the  seven 
champions  of  Christendom,  but 
equally  delightful  and  true  to  the 
instincts  which,  once  in  a  way,  ask 
something  more  from  imagination 
than  sketches  of  recognisable  men 
and  comprehensible  circumstances. 
They  are  possible  as  Puck  and  Ariel 
are  possible,  though  they  are  not  at 
all  ethereal,  but  most  vigorous  and 
solid  human  beings,  with  swords  of 
prodigious  temper,  and  arms  of 
iron,  giving  blows  which  no  man 
would  willingly  encounter.  Their 
combination  of  ancient  knight- 
errantry  with  the  rude  and  careless 
habits  of  a  modern  soldier  of  for- 
tune, their  delicate  honour  and 
indifferent  morals,  their  mutual 
praise  and  honest  adulation,  com- 
bined with  the  perfect  frankness  of 
the  author  as  to  their  faults,  give  a 
reality  to  these  martial  figures  which 
no  chronological  deficiency  can  de- 
tract from,  and  which  even  their 
wonderful  and  unheard-of  successes 
do  not  abate. 

That  these  four  should  undertake 
all  kinds  of  dangerous  missions 
which  no  one  else  will  venture  upon, 
with  the  utmost  sang  froid  and  confi- 
dence in  their  fate  and  in  each  other, 
seems  as  natural  to  us  as  it  does 
to  all  the  assistants  in  the  story. 
When  D'Artagnan  assures  the  Car- 
dinal that,  "with  these  three  men  and 
me,  your  eminence  may  overturn  all 
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France,  and  even  all  Europe  if  you 
choose,"  we  feel  that  there  is  truth 
in  his  words,  notwithstanding  the 
gasconade  j  and  never  until  our 
heroes  begin  to  have  political 
opinions,  and  to  split  themselves 
into  different  parties — a  thing  which 
never  happened  to  them  in  their 
youth — is  there  any  failure  in  their 
bold  course  of  action  or  weakness  in 
their  efforts.  The  successful  jour- 
ney of  D'Artagnan  to  England  to 
reclaim  from  Buckingham,  before  the 
day  of  a  certain  ball,  a  diamond 
ornament  which  Anne  of  Austria 
had  imprudently  given  him,  is  full 
of  heroic  fire — a  headlong  enter- 
prise, undertaken  with  the  purely 
knightly  purpose  of  saving  a  lady's 
honour  and  a  queen's  throne,  yet 
not  without  a  certain  prudential 
touch  of  more  worldly  motive  on 
the  part  of  D'Artagnan,  who, 
with  all  his  rashness  and  impetu- 
osity of  youth,  keeps  an  eye  upon 
the  main  chance,  and  lets  no  oppor- 
tunity slip  of  advancing  himself 
and  his  friends.  Upon  this  expedi- 
tion, as  upon  so  many  others,  the 
four  brothers-in-arms  start  together  ; 
but  one  after  another  is  trapped 
by  the  wiles  of  Richelieu,  the 
queen's  wary  and  vigilant  enemy, 
and  only  the  all-persevering  and 
all-daring  Gascon,  whose  resources 
are  simply  miraculous,  gets  to  the 
end  of  a  journey  upon  which  the 
reader  accompanies  him  breathless 
with  all  the  excitement  of  a  spec- 
tator. Not  less  delightful  is  the 
return  of  the  successful  envoy,  after 
he  has  delivered  the  diamond  to 
the  queen  and  saved  her  credit, 
to  the  route  which  he  had  just 
traversed  ventre-a-terre,  to  find  out 
and  pick  up  the  companions  who 
had  fallen  victims  one  by  one  to 
the  Cardinal's  snares.  Each  of 
these  deceived  heroes  is  found  in 
some  characteristically  humorous 
dilemma.  D'Artagnan's  discovery 
of  the  grave  and  chivalrous  Athos 
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(whose  weakness  it  is  to  love  wine) 
in  the  cellar  of  the  auberge 
barricaded  with  bottles  which  he 
has  emptied,  intrenching  himself 
there,  and  exacting  tribute  from 
the  frightened  landlord,  like  a  con- 
queror in  an  invaded  country,  is 
one  of  the  most  gravely  comic 
scenes  we  remember ;  and  the 
whole  narrative  is  running  over 
with  fun  and  genuine  schoolboy 
enjoyment.  Indeed,  but  for  a  cer- 
tain thread  of  more  tragic  story, 
which  brings  out  some  objectionable 
scenes,  the  book  altogether  is  one 
in  which  schoolboys  might  be 
permitted  to  find  the  absolute  de- 
light of  breathless  adventure,  and 
that  wild  frolic  and  fun  which 
make  adventure  doubly  dear. 
Something  of  the  same  character 
— an  unimaginable  feat  of  daring 
and  desperate  valour,  combined  with 
the  most  light-hearted  levity — that 
combination  of  the  gay  with  the 
tragic,  which  is  always  captivating 
to  the  imagination — is  the  exploit 
of  the  bastion  of  St  Gervais,  where 
our  Mousquetaires,  rising  from  an 
impromptu  dinner,  hang  out  their 
table-cloth  as  a  flag,  and  hold  their 
post  against  an  entire  army.  Never 
a  moment's  fear,  never  a  pang  of  un- 
easiness or  hesitation,  comes  across 
the  dauntless  confidence  of  the 
famous  four.  But  notwithstanding 
this  heroic  likeness,  the  author  never 
forgets  the  characteristic  differences 
of  his  adventurers.  The  calm  and 
somewhat  sad  indifferentisni  of  Athos, 
the  sentimentalism  of  Aramis,  the 
sturdy  conviviality  of  Porthos,  are 
kept  up  throughout  with  unfailing 
consistency ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  individual  than  the  character 
of  D'Artagnan,  who  is  more  dis- 
tinctly a  soldier  of  fortune  than  any 
of  his  friends,  and  who,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  very  heat  of  adventure 
keeps  always  a  corner  of  his  eye 
upon  his  own  advantage,  or  rather 
the  advantage  of  the  brotherhood, 


which  to  each  of  the  four  is  as 
his  own.  The  perpetual  contrast 
and  variety  thus  kept  up  adds  im- 
mensely to  our  interest  in  the  Mous- 
quetaires. It  supplies  the  charm  of 
character  which  is  sometimes  want- 
ing to  the  rapid  strain  of  the  im- 
pvovisatore,  and  adds  what  is  in  its 
way  a  distinct  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment to  that  pleasure  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  intellectual — the 
delight  of  simple  story,  a  primitive 
and  savage  joy. 

The  tragic  thread  which  runs 
through  this  record  of  warlike  ex- 
ploits, and  which  brings  in  certain 
chapters  which  we  would  gladly 
get  rid  of,  has  on  the  whole  but 
little  to  do  with  the  adventures  of 
our  Mousquetaires.  The  portentous 
creation  of  Milady,  the  depraved 
and  dishonoured  woman  whom  we 
divine  at  once  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  the  proud  Athos  and  cause 
of  his  misfortunes,  has  little  at- 
traction to  the  wholesome  ima- 
gination, though  she  has  been  the 
origin  of  a  whole  school  of  wicked 
heroines.  She  is  the  first  of  the 
fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  soft-spoken 
demons  with  whom  we  have  since 
become  so  familiar,  and  whom  Eng- 
lish sensational  literature  has  taken 
up  with  such  thorough  relish.  The 
horrible  but  powerful  scene  in  which 
the  Mousquetaires  do  justice  upon 
this  villainous  creature  points  the 
author's  moral  in  a  most  trenchant 
and  violent  way,  and  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  maudlin  relentings  of 
pity  with  which  our  Lady  Audleys 
get  treated  in  England.  We  should, 
however,  much  prefer  the  excision 
of  the  lady  (who,  by  the  way,  is 
English)  to  her  punishment;  and  we 
cannot  take  upon  us  to  say  that  any 
of  the  women  who  figure  now  and 
then  in  the  story  do  any  credit  to 
Dumas.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  him  is,  that  he  brings  them  in 
only  when  he  cannot  help  it,  and  has 
himself  no  predilection  for  scenes 
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of  passion,  or  any  intrigues  except 
those  which  are  political.  Embarras- 
sing situations  and  the  "delicate" 
suggestions  of  vice  in  which  some 
other  French  writers  delight,  are 
entirely  out  of  the  way  of  the  honest 
raconteur.  His  morals  are  not  ele- 
vated ;  he  accepts  the  free-and-easy 
tone  of  the  rough  soldier  as  natural 
and  simple  enough;  but  his  heart  is 
not  in  the  vile  subject,  and  he  seeks 
no  opportunity  of  introducing  it. 
The  bastion  of  St  Gervais — the  road 
to  Calais  filled  with  secret  spies  and 
open  pursuers,  through  whom  with 
dauntless  daring,  with  miraculous 
prudence,  with  an  eye  that  misses 
nothing,  and  nerves  that  never  fail 
him,  the  hero  must  pursue  his 
breathless  course — are  much  more 
in  our  author's  way. 

That  Dumas  should  have  been 
sorry  to  relinquish  the  four  bold 
brethren  whom  he  had  made  so  fa- 
mous is  not  wonderful ;  and  there  is 
a  higher  faculty,  and  a  glimpse  of 
more  serious  power  in  the  reprise  of 
the  familiar  strain  than  in  its  first 
fytte.  '  Twenty  Years  after'!  The 
attempt  was  as  daring  perhaps  as 
the  feats  performed  at  the' bastion 
St  Gervais.  From  the  gay  young 
gallants  of  twenty  to  the  middle- 
aged  heroes,  worn  with  life,  dis- 
persed over  the  country,  dropped 
almost  into  oblivion  of  their  ancient 
friendship,  and  absorbed  in  new 
cares  of  their  own,  what  a  won- 
derful difference !  When  D'Artag- 
nan  sets  out  in  pursuit  of  his 
separated  companions,  we  feel  the 
doubtfulness  of  the  search  all  the 
more,  from  the  less  important  but 
yet  significant  changes  that  have 
passed  upon  himself.  Still  as 
brave,  as  self-confident  and  ready 
to  assert  himself  as  ever,  the  Gascon 
is  partially  saddened  and  partially 
embittered  by  his  long  attendance 
in  antechambers,  and  the  dull 
blank  of  doing  nothing  and  hoping 
nothing  which  has  fallen  upon  his 


life.  The  youthful  gaiety,  levity, 
triumphant  certainty  of  good  fortune 
has  gone  from  him,  and  so  has  also 
the  youthful  sentiment  which  finds 
neglect  and  mediocrity  unendurable. 
Twenty  years  of  waiting  have 
calmed  and  curbed,  at  least  ex- 
ternally, his  fiery  spirit.  They  have 
developed  his  acute  perceptions  of 
self-interest,  and  determination  to 
seize  the  first  chance  which  can 
lead  to  fortune.  We  are  allowed 
to  perceive  very  plainly  that  whether 
it  is  the  Fronde  or  the  Court  which 
offers  highest,  the  Mousquetaire  will 
take  advantage  of  the  best  offer, 
though  his  characteristic  prudence 
may  attach  him  to  the  royalist  side, 
as  being  in  the  long-run  most  sure. 
The  other  companions  are  not  less 
effectively  set  before  us.  Aramis, 
the  eloquent  and  sentimental  mous- 
quetaire,  transformed  into  a  warlike 
and  dissipated  priest,  of  whom 
D'Artagnan  says  justly — "Lorsque 
vous  e'tiez  mousquetaire  vous  tour- 
niez  sans  cesse  a  1'abbe",  et  aujour- 
d'hui  quevous  etes  abbe  vous  tournez 
fort  au  mousquetaire" — meets  his 
ancient  companions  with  cautious 
reticence  mingled  with  levity,  which 
veils  but  imperfectly  his  absorption 
in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  times.  Por- 
thos,  the  giant,  whose  mental  quali- 
fications are  small,  is  more  manage- 
able. He  is  found  in  the  retirement 
of  "ses  terres,"  reposing  in  his 
chateau  among  his  fields  and  woods, 
vaunting  with  a  sigh  the  excellence 
of  everything  belonging  to  him,  even 
of  "  mon  air,"  but  consumed  with 
ennui,  and  feeling  all  his  wealth 
and  grandeur  neutralised  by  the 
want  of  a  title,  which  he  desires 
beyond  everything.  Of  him,  in  his 
persuadable  and  weary  dulness, 
D'Artignan  makes  a  speedy  con- 
quest. Neither  Aramis,  nor  Porthos, 
nor  D'Artagnan  have,  however,  im- 
proved since  their  hot  youth  ;  but 
when  we  approach  the  noble  mansion 
of  the  Comte  de  la  Fere,  of  Athos, 
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the  leader  of  the  band,  the  gentle- 
man par  excellence,  a  different  sen- 
timent comes  in.  Athos  no  more 
than  Aramis  will  take  arms  for 
Mazarin.  He,  too,  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  Fronde;  hut  the 
picture  of  the  noble,  serious  Cointe 
de  la  Fere,  growing  out  of  that  of 
the  grave  yet  somewhat  debauched 
Athos,  with  his  terrible  secret,  his 
humiliation  and  pride,  and  the  lan- 
guor of  discouragement  which  sur- 
rounded him,  is  very  able,  and 
shows,  as  we  have  said,  a  better 
and  higher  talent  than  any  of  which 
we  had  supposed  the  author  to  be 
capable.  Athos  and  his  son  make 
a  fine  picture  ;  and  his  recovery  of 
virtue  and  abandonment  of  every- 
thing vicious,  out  of  reverential  re- 
gard for  the  childhood  of  his  boy, 
is  a  touch  worthy  of  a  higher  hand 
than  that  of  Dumas.  We  cannot 
do  more  than  indicate  this  trans- 
formation of  our  favourite  hero,  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  brotherhood; 
but  we  are  glad  to  be  reminded  in 
Mr  Percy  Fitzgerald's  book  that 
Thackeray,  no  indifferent  judge, 
shared  our  love  for  this  magnificent 
gentleman.  ;'  Of  your  heroic  heroes," 
he  says,  "  I  think  our  friend  Mon- 
seigneur  Athos,  Count  de  la  Fere,  is 
my  favourite.  I  have  read  about 
him  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  the 
utmost  contentment  of  mind.  He 
has  passed  through  many  volumes 
— forty  1  fifty  1  I  wish,  for  my 
part,  there  were  a  hundred  more, 
and  would  never  tire  of  him  rescu- 
ing prisoners,  punishing  ruffians, 
and  running  scoundrels  through  the 
midriff  with  his  most  graceful  rapier. 
Ah !  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis, 
you  are  a  magnificent  trio  ! "  And 
indeed  such  they  are — going  through 
the  adventures  of  a  fairy  tale,  yet 
with  a  wonderful  force  and  individ- 
uality about  them  which  puts  all 
fact  to  shame.  Nor  is  D'Artagnan 
an  inferior  figure  ;  his  very  rudeness 
and  unideal  consistency — a  veritable 


troupier,  as  his  author  allows  him 
to  be — impress  this  small  but  ener- 
getic personage,  a  fierce  little  French 
soldier,  all  mind  and  spirit,  with  his 
enthusiasms  and  his  matter-of-fact 
qualities,  deeply  upon  us.  The  men 
thrust  themselves  through  the  fiery- 
excitement  of  their  adventures,  their 
characters  are  given  to  us  par  dessus 
le  marche.  We  bargained  only  for 
story,  and  we  get  these  individual 
beings  in  addition — not  framed,  we 
allow,  like  ordinary  men,  but  yet 
men — full  of  vitality  and  force,  as 
not  many  men  are  in  this  washed- 
out  and  feeble  world. 

The  narrative  of  '  Vingt  Ans 
apres '  keeps  up  much  of  the  force  of 
the  first  volumes.  The  second  sequel 
with  which  Dumas  was  so  daring 
as  to  present  his  readers,  the  (  Vi- 
comte  de  Bragelonne,  ou  Dix  Ans 
plus  tard,'  finds  them,  perhaps,  a 
little  weakened,  though  the  author 
has  given  with  great  feeling  and 
power  —  qualities,  again  we  say, 
which  are  par  dessus  le  marche, 
and  which  nobody  expected  from 
him  —  the  gradual  weakening  of 
his  heroes,  the  dropping  aside  into 
the  background — which,  inevitable 
doom  of  old  age  in  real  life,  is  still 
more  inevitable  in  fiction — and  ele- 
vation of  the  new  generation  to  the 
central  place  in  the  picture.  The 
sentiment,  however,  with  which  all 
four  regard  the  ill-fated  Vicomte  de 
Bragelonne  as  their  joint  and  several 
charge,  the  child  of  the  brotherhood, 
is  fine  and  natural.  It  is  mournful 
to  assist  at  the  very  end  of  our  heroes, 
but  perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  thing  to  do  ;  for 
had  we  not  seen  them  securely 
buried,  how  could  we  ever  have 
made  sure  that  six  volumes  more, 
encore  x^us  tard,  might  not  have 
been  poured  upon  us  1  Dumas's 
so-called  biographer  makes  heavy 
mirth  over  the  author's  pretended 
(as  he  thinks)  grief,  and  retirement 
into  the  country,  in  serio-comic 
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affliction,  after  the  death  of  Porthos. 
We  who  are  less  dull  fellows,  we 
hope,  comprehend  it  better,  and  feel 
strongly  with  Dumas.  The  loss  of 
the  simple-hearted  giant  is  grievous 
to  us.  He  has  never  been  better 
than  in  some  of  the  last  scenes. 
His  matter-of-fact  simplicity  and 
downrightness  —  his  faith  in  his 
comrades  —  the  ease  with  which 
Porthos  "  s'est  convaingu  quoiqu'il 
ne  comprend  pas  " — is  always  delight- 
ful. Athos  has  a  grand  end  in  the 
elevation  and  sublimity  of  grief, 
and  dies  of  a  broken  heart  when  the 
news  of  his  son's  death  reaches  him. 
D'Artagnan  receives  his  bullet  of 
dismissal  just  as  he  has  been  pre- 
sented with  his  baton  as  Marshal  of 
France.  Only  Aramis,  the  wily 
intriguer,  sentimentalist,  and  false 
priest,  the  least  attractive  of  the 
brotherhood,  is  allowed  to  live. 
"  Athos,  Porthos,  aurevoir — Aramis, 
adieu  pour  jamais!"  cries  D'Artag- 
nan when  he  is  dying.  Thus  Dumas 
points  his  robust  moral.  He  has 
a  charitable  heaven  for  his  rough 
soldier,  his  erring  yet  noble  gentle- 
man— but  none  for  the  gallant  who 
masquerades  in  the  sacred  habit  of 
bishop  and  confessor.  This  delight- 
ful bit  of  conventional  poetic  justice 
is  our  romancer's  tribute  to  les  bons 
mceurs. 

But,  alas  !  space  fails  us  even  to 
touch  upon  the  sublime  embarrass- 
ment of  those  four  middle-aged 
mousquetaires,  when  they  find  them- 
selves opposed  two  to  two  on  oppo- 
site sides,  in  the  conflict  of  the 
Fronde ;  or  upon  their  delight  when, 
reunited  on  mutual  ground,  the  two 
disciples  of  Mazarin  join  the  two 
Frondeurs,  and  (though  this  is  a 
secret  to  history)  do  all  but  save 
Charles  I.  from  the  scaffold.  This 
quaint  defiance  of  fact  approaches 
the  sublime,  and  we  forgive  our 
heroes  their  poor  opinion  of  Eng- 
land in  consideration  of  the  splen- 
did coup  which  they  thus  all  but 


accomplished,  though  nobody  knew 
how  near  we  were  to  a  total  change 
of  our  history.  With  regret  we 
close  the  lively  pages,  which  are 
never  dull,  in  which  the  interest 
never  flags,  and  the  stream  of  inci- 
dent never  fails.  Why  should  such 
adventures  ever  come  to  an  end1? 
Why  should  the  bold  brotherhood 
ever  separate,  fail,  or  grow  old  1  We 
leave  them  with  a  sigh,  to  return  to 
our  dull  life,  in  which  the  incidents 
come  so  seldom,  and  where  neither 
superior  valour,  nor  even  such  un- 
failing wealth  of  resource  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  D'Artagnan,  can  preserve 
us  from  the  most  ordinary  evils. 
What  a  thing  it  would  be  to  be 
able  to  vanquish  all  one's  difficul- 
ties by  that  delightful  conscious 
mixture  of  skill  and  strength !  how 
consolatory  in  the  severer  troubles 
of  our  existence  to  be  able  to  throw 
ourselves,  as  Anne  of  Austria  could, 
upon  the  unfailing  help  in  every 
emergency  of  these  invincible 
Mousquetaires  ! 

We  have  lingered  too  long  upon 
our  favourite  heroes,  the  last  of 
knights-errants,  the  most  delightful 
figures  which  fiction,  pure  and  un- 
mingled,  the  wild  and  rapid  art  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  nature,  has 
produced  in  our  time.  '  Monte 
Christo '  is,  we  believe,  regarded,  at 
least  in  England,  much  more  en- 
tirely as  the  epitome  of  Dumas's 
productive  power  than  is  the  history 
of  our  Mousquetaires ;  but  we  can- 
not think  that,  as  a  whole,  this  book 
is  at  all  equal  to  the  other.  The  first 
part  of  l  Monte  Christo,'  however,  is 
finer,  purer,  and  more  true  to  nature 
than  anything  in  the  '  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires ;'  it  stands  alone  among  its 
author's  productions,  and  promises 
an  altogether  higher  strain  of  poetic 
romance  than  anything  else  he  ever 
reached.  Beside  the  wild  and  com- 
plicated tale  of  intrigue  and  ven- 
geance, the  horrible  entanglements 
of  fate,  and  still  more  horrible 
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schemes  of  pitiless  vindictive  will, 
that  opening  story,  so  soft  in  tone,  so 
vigorous  in  conception,  so  idyllic, 
pure,  and  reasonable,  strikes  the 
reader  with  a  surprise  which  perhaps 
enhances  the  very  different  effect  of 
all  that  follows.  Up  to  the  moment 
when  Edmond  Dantes  is  thrown  into 
the  sea,  under  the  semblance  of  a 
corpse,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in 
the  story  to  which  the  most  severe 
critic  could  take  exception.  That 
fine  young  sailor  himself,  his  gentle, 
beautiful,  and  pensive  bride,  and 
the  delightful  sketch  of  the  im- 
prisoned Abbe  Earia,  so  learned,  so 
benevolent,  and  so  forgiving  even  in 
his  dungeon,  have  very  seldom  been 
surpassed.  Nothing  is  forced  in  the 
tale — the  despair  and  agony  of  the 
young  bridegroom,  snatched  from 
everything  he  holds  dear  at  the 
very  moment  when  his  hopes  are 
about  to  be  realised,  is  neither  exag- 
gerated nor  unduly  lengthened  out. 
There  is  not  only  fine  talent,  but 
absolute  good  taste  and  perception, 
in  the  manner  of  the  picture,  which 
any  girl  may  read  and  any  man 
enjoy. 

The  Count  de  Monte  Christo, 
however,  is  not  so  delightful  as  Ed- 
mond Dantes;  and  though  there  is  the 
same  wild  charm  of  rapid  incident 
and  sensation,  the  same  breathless 
brilliancy  of  dialogue  and  interest 
of  situation,  the  narrative  of  Monte 
Christo' s  vengeance  has  nothing 
like  the  delightful  novelty  and 
wholesome  stir  and  bustle  of  the 
'Trois  Mousquetaires.'  Dumas  is  not 
potent  enough  to  impress  upon  us, 
as  his  contemporary  Victor  Hugo 
can  do  so  well,  the  solemn  gather- 
ing of  those  clouds  of  fate  round  the 
doomed  and  guilty  beings  whose 
evil  deeds  have  to  be  expiated  be- 
fore they  can  escape  their  author's 
hands.  The  lurid  lights  and  hor- 
rible creeping  shadows  which  we 
see  and  feel  in  '  ISTotre  Dame,'  have 
no  place  at  all  in  the  slowly  develop- 
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ing  revenge  of  Monte  Christo.  We 
recognise  from  the  beginning  the 
transparent  tours  de  force  which 
bring  all  his  enemies  within  reach 
of  that  revenge ;  and  we  feel 
that  Monte  Christo  himself  is  very 
poor  and  petty  in  many  of  his  ex- 
pedients, cruel  without  dignity,  and 
spiteful  rather  than  terrible.  There 
is  an  abstract  character  about  him 
which  detracts  greatly  from  the 
effect  of  all  his  operations.  He 
loses  our  sympathy,  at  first  so 
powerfully  excited.  We  find  no 
feature  in  him  of  the  Edmond 
Dantes  whose  wrongs  we  felt  as  if 
they  were  our  own,  and  to  whom 
we  could  accord  the  right  of  punish- 
ing his  enemies.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  altogether  a  new  being,  a 
stranger  to  us,  who  steps  on  to  the 
stage  like  a  magician,  and  whom 
we  cannot  identify.  This  is  the 
great  mistake  of  the  book,  a  greater 
mistake  even  than  the  fact  that 
Monte  Christo  goes  much  too  far, 
that  his  vengeance  is  diabolical,  and 
his  heart  unnaturally  hard,  which  was 
no  doubt  according  to  the  author's 
intentions — who  meant  to  show  us 
not  only  the  pleasure  and  satisfactori- 
ness,  but  at  the  same  time  the  unsuc- 
cess  and  evil  tendencies  of  revenge. 
No  doubt  Dumas  meant  to  transfer 
our  sympathies  to  the  other  side, 
and  to  make  us  at  last  almost  par- 
tisans of  the  hapless  multitude  who 
are  driven  to  despair  by  his  trans- 
formed hero  ;  but  he  did  not,  we  sup- 
pose, mean  to  transform  that  hero 
so  that  he  should  be  unrecognisable ; 
and  in  this  he  shows  the  weakness 
of  his  rapid  work,  and  supreme  re- 
gard for  sensation.  But  this  defect 
in  art  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
seized  upon  two  primary  instincts 
of  nature — the  prejudice  we  all 
have  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
poetic  justice,  and  the  delight  we 
all  take  in  such  complete  trans- 
formations of  fortune  as  place  the 
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injured  poor  on  the  pinnacle  of 
wealth,  and  make  them  capable  of 
showing  their  gratitude  and  their 
hate  in  the  plainest  way.  Primitive 
story  has  always  loved  to  tell  how 
the  poor  man  "became  rich,  and  how 
the  injured  confounded  all  his  ad- 
versaries and  exalted  all  his  friends. 
There  is  no  child,  or  simple-minded 
person,  however  gentle  in  their  own 
impulses,  who  does  not  delight  in 
retribution,  and  to  whom  the  idea 
of  suddenly  enriching  and  honour- 
ing the  poor  passer-by  who  has  done 
the  hero  a  service,  and  crushing 
those  who  have  scorned  him,  is  not 
dear  and  delightful.  It  pleases  the 
instinct  of  wild  justice  which  is 
natural  to  us,  and  calms  the  mur- 
mur of  unrest  and  pain  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  every  heart  when 
we  contemplate  the  inequalities  of 
life  and  injustices  of  fortune.  Mon- 
te Christo,  with  his  fabulous  island, 
his  ship-loads  of  emeralds  and  dia- 
monds, and  that  curiously  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  fortune  which  we 
feel  never  could  have  lasted  through 
all  his  prodigious  extravagances,  is 
delightfully  able  to  set  everything 
right  that  is  wrong.  He  is  a 
kind  of  Prospero  in  an  enchanted 
world;  his  former  friends,  whom 
he  pursues  with  such  deadly  hate, 
have  lost  all  individuality  in  his 
eyes,  and  are  no  longer  Fernand  or 
Danglars,  but  vague  and  undefined 
criminals  whom  it  is  his  office 
to  bring  to  justice.  He  is  implaca- 
ble, for  he  has  become  abstract — he 
is  the  generalisation  of  justice,  as 
his  victims,  untried,  and  without 
any  chance  for  their  lives,  are  the 
impersonation  of  crime. 

The  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  the  book,  its  immense  popu- 
larity with  the  common  mass  of 
readers,  and  its  unsatisfactoriness 
to  the  critic,  are  all  involved  in 
these,  its  r  peculiar  characteristics. 
More  emphatically  than  any  of 
Dumas's  other  works  it  is  framed 
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on  the  model  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  interest  is  deepened  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  tale  of  retribution,  and 
that  the  evil  which  has  to  be  pun- 
ished was  done  before  our  eyes,  and 
excited  us  all  to  a  fierce  longing  for 
poetic  justice;  and  this  interest  is 
enough  to  carry  on  the  primitive 
mind,  especially  when  the  new  com- 
plications through  which  the  Aven- 
ger moves  are  so  exciting  and  so  var- 
ied. But  the  abstractness  of  the  story 
disappoints  and  throws  out  the  closer 
critic.  The  thread  of  human  sym- 
pathy is  broken  off  short,  at  the 
moment  when  all  the  better  laws 
of  art  are  abandoned,  and  when 
Dantes  sinks  in  the  sea,  to  rise  for 
us  no  more.  Henceforward  all  is 
wild,  fantastic,  and  of  a  primitive  ar- 
tificiality. The  crowd  applauds,  the 
critic  is  silent.  "We  look  on  while 
the  story-teller  continues  with  many 
gesticulations  and  excitement  his 
breathless  narrative.  We  look  on  at 
the  panorama  of  scenes  and  events 
which  pass  before  us.  The  tragical 
climax  of  the  good  Morel's  history, 
so  true  to  fact,  so  false  to  nature — 
the  conventional,  honourable  sui- 
cide by  which  the  Frenchman  of 
romance  settles  matters  with  his 
creditors,  and  goes  out  of  the  world 
without  a  stain  on  his  character — 
capped  with  the  sudden  miraculous 
interposition,  as  of  an  angel  from 
heaven,  of  the  mysterious  stranger 
and  his  purse, — opens  the  circle  of 
adventure  by  a  good  deed,  and  de- 
lights us,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  reward  of  the  good  boy  delights 
us  in  a  child's  story.  Finer  and 
better  is  the  scene  in  which  Monte 
Christo  visits  his  former  love — the 
always  sweet,  visionary,  and  pensive 
Mercedes,  who  never  loses  her  indi- 
viduality— and  confuses  her  languid 
soul  by  vague  recollection,  vague 
recognition,  a  reminiscence  of  she 
knows  not  what.  The  other  figures- 
and  scenes  which  succeed  each 
other  in  the  panorama,  the  intrigues, 
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the  poisonings,  the  confusion  of 
everybody's  life  and  history  with 
everybody  else's — sweep  on  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  we  cannot 
attempt  to  review  or  define  them ; 
until  we  come  to  the  perfectly  sen- 
sational figure  of  the  old  Noirier 
dead  all  but  his  eyes,  and  combating 
his  daughter-in-law's  murderous  in- 
tentions with  a  determination  and 
cool  presence  of  mind  which  has  all 
the  effect  upon  us  of  a  most  daring 
and  successful  trick,  along  with 
something  tragic  which  elevates  the 
sleight-of-hand.  It  is  the  false 
sublime,  no  doubt,  but  yet  the 
situation  has  a  kind  of  sublimity  in 
its  way,  and  is  very  impressive  to 
the  imagination.  All  this  passes 
before  us  with  a  speed  which  takes 
away  our  breath — our  eyes  are  daz- 
zled, our  mind  is  exhausted  by  the 
rapid  action.  We  are  dragged  on 
by  the  magician  at  his  chariot- 
wheels,  even  though  by  times  we 
take  breath  and  laugh  at  his  stage 
expedients,  his  charlatan  tricks, 
and  those  impossibilities  of  circum- 
stance which  are  more  striking  and 
more  ludicrous  when  presented  to 
us  as  existing  in  our  own  century, 
and  amid  all  the  modern  machinery 
of  cheques,  and  speculations  on  the 
funds,  and  credits  upon  bankers. 
These  unlimited  letters  of  credit  are 
a  blunder  of  the  first  water.  So 
long  as  the  mysterious  Count  pro- 
duces a  handful  of  diamonds  to  pay 
his  way,  we  are  at  our  ease,  and  be- 
lieve as  much  in  him  as  is  at  all 
necessary ;  but  the  name  of  Roths- 
child brings  us  back  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  period  singularly  at 
variance  with  handfuls  of  diamonds. 
We  take  leave  of  Monte  Christo  at 
last,  somewhat  exhausted  with  the 
breathless  race  the  romancer  has  led 
us,  but  more  amused  by  his  daring 
and  sleight-of-hand  than  impressed 
by  his  masquerade  of  fate  and  ven- 
geance. There  is  a  faint  snigger 
even  in  our  excitement,  when  he 


holds  us  breathless  with  suspense 
to  know  what  the  next  page  or 
the  next  chapter  will  bring  forth. 
But  yet,  amid  all  our  scepticism 
and  all  our  laughter,  he  does  hold 
us  breathless;  and  we  defy  any 
novel-reader  worthy  of  the  name 
(let  us  say  under  thirty — there  are 
many  blessed: people  who  retain  the 
faculty  much  beyond  that  age,  of 
whom  we  are  happy  to  boast  ourself 
one  ;  but  with  the  vulgar  crowd  we 
believe  it  is  apt  to  fail  in  middle 
age),  to  read  Monte  Christo,  en 
feuilleton,  without  thinking  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  than  perhaps  it 
is  worth,  and  mixing  up  its  wild 
complications  of  story  with  his  very 
dreams. 

We  have  dwelt  fully  upon  these 
two  stories,  because  all  that  is  best 
in  Dumas  is  to  be  found  in  them ; 
and  we  do  not  suppose  that  many 
English  readers  are  like  to  dive 
deeper,  nowadays  at  least,  into  the 
mass  of  corresponding  works  which 
bear  his  name,  and  are  all  more  or 
less  of  the  same  character.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  two  gallants  who  perish 
so  tragically  in  l  La  Reine  Margot ' 
are — except  in  their  last  scene,  which 
is  really  tragic  and  fine — not  to*  be 
compared  with  the  '  Trois  Mousque- 
taires ; '  though  indeed  in  the  history 
of  these,  our  oldest  friends  of  the 
race,  there  is  no  such  serious  inci- 
dent as  the  torture  or  the  death 
which  make  the  reader  forget  all  the 
levities  of  La  Mole  and  Coconnas. 
These  levities,  however,  are  enough 
to  deprive  their  story  of  the  recep- 
tion which  that  of  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis  has  met  with  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  sublime  sentiment  which 
makes  a  virtuous  hero  on  his  way  to 
the  scaffold  turn  to  cast  a  last  look 
of  fond  recollection  upon  the  house 
which  has  been  his  place  of  rendez- 
vous with  his  mistress,  is  not  a  kind 
of  sublimity  appreciated  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel.  Space  forbids 
us  to  make  anv  attempt  to  follow  the 
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marvellous  intrigues  and  supernat- 
ural .wonders  of  Balsamo  through 
the  numberless  scenes  (and  volumes) 
in  which  his  magic  and  mesmerism 
and  general  omnipotence  give  him 
a  part.  It  was,  we  believe,  the 
purpose  of  Dumas  to  make  of  these 
books  a  sort  of  gallery  of  .illustra- 
tions of  the  history  of  France ;  and, 
indeed,  a  great  many  historical 
events  and  names  are  to  be  found 
in  his  pages,  and  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  the  most  exciting  intrigues, 
generally  connected,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  with  points  little  acknowledged 
by  history;  but  were  we  to  trust 
this  chronicle,  we  should  find  so  won- 
derful a  resemblance  between  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  Court'  of 
Charles  IX.  and  those  of  Louis  XV. 
as  somewhat  to  confuse  our  histori- 
cal sense,  and  bewilder  us  as  to  the 
passage  of  time.  The  suggestion  of 
a  serious  purpose,  indeed,  in  books  so 
entirely  belonging  to  that  art  with- 
out purpose  which  Dumas  posses- 
sed to  so  marvellous  a  degree,  is  one 
of  the  self-delusions  to  which  all 
artists  are  more  or  less  subject. 
Possibly  he  himself  believed  in  it, 
but  no  one  else.  The  choice  of  a 
distant  period,  however,  in  which 
to  place  his  scene,  was  almost  a 
necessity  ;  for  we  have  already  seen 
in  *  Monte  Christo '  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  to  employ  the  marvel- 
lous, and  how  much  more  incon- 
gruous is  the  romancer's  delightful 
indifference  to  possibility,  when 
combined  with  the  manners  of  our 
own  time,  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar— than  when  placed  amid  the 
remote  mists  of  an  age  in  which, 
perhaps,  for  all  we  can  tell,  such 
things  might,  by  some  grotesque 
combination  of  influences,  have 
been  made  practicable.  Cagliostro 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  figure  which 
suits  Dumas,  and  in  which  he  de- 
lights;  and  the  'Aventures  d'un 
Me"decin '  are  still  more  in  the  strain 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  than  are  the 
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adventures  of  Monte  Christo,  and 
belong  to  the  division  of  his  works 
of  which  that  wonderful  book  is  the 
head.  There  are,  indeed,  but  two 
classes  into  which  these  works  nat- 
urally fall.  They  are  after  'Monte 
Christo  '  or  after  the  Monsquetaires  ; 
and  we  believe  we  have  done  as 
much  fort  the  ordinary  reader  who 
does  not  know  Dumas,  as  he  will 
require,  when  we  have  presented  to 
him  the  two  first  works  by  which 
the  great  story-teller  made  himself 
famous,  and  which  he  repeated 
and  followed  with  various  changes 
of  time  and  costume,  and  an  unceas- 
ing variety  of  incident,  to  the  end  of 
his  career. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  this 
imperfect  record  without  referring 
to  those  airy  and  delightful  reminis- 
cences of  travel  which  Mr  Percy 
Fitzgerald  declares  are  not  Dumas's 
at  all,  but  which  the  incredible 
generosity  of  his  cottaborateurs  have 
permitted  to  be  published  in  his 
name,  and  which  are  as  like  as  two 
peas  to  the  novels  which  these  ines- 
timable persons  also  produced  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  their  master. 
Would  that  we  could  find  disciples 
now  so  able  and  so  generous  !  The 
fun,  the  frolic,  the  movement  and 
gaiety  of  some  of  these  travel-books, 
dealing  with  the  most  worn  -  out 
and  well-known  scenes,  is  inex- 
haustible. To  be  sure,  there  is 
perhaps  more  of  the  author  in  them 
than  of  the  country  he  visits  ; 
but  what  then?  —  the  country 
has  been  described  to  us  by  so  many 
dull  fellows,  that  we  have  almost 
grown  weary  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tain-peaks of  Switzerland,  and  the 
delightful  Italian  shores.  But  Dumas 
in  the  Corricolo  or  in  the  Speronare 
is  never  dull;  and  if  he  gives  us 
little  information,  he  gives  us  what 
is  far  more  difficult — the  atmosphere, 
the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  the  hu- 
mours of  the  common  folk,  who 
pass  under  his  eye,  and  his  own 
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light-hearted  and  dramatic  appreci- 
ation of  every  scene  he  sees.  We 
remember  at  this  moment,  without 
the  books  to  refer  to,  certain  char- 
acteristic fables,  such  as  that  by 
which  Padre  Eocco  (if  our  recollec- 
tion serves)  procures  the  needful 
illumination  of  the  Strada  di  San 
Giuseppe  at  Naples,  which — in  its 
inconceivable  mixture  of  profanity 
and  religiousness,  and  that  matter- 
of-fact  mingling  of  the  most  imagin- 
ative story  with  the  common  details 
of  existence,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Italians  of  the  lower  class — is  more 
true  to  nature  than  anything  else  of 
the  kind  we  know.  How  many 
such  stories — relating,  for  instance, 
how  Moses  and  Aaron  consulted 
together  upon  Hebrew  affairs  as 
they  took  their  daily  walk,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  on  Pincio  ; 
or  how  that  Pope  Clement,  who  cut 
short  the  Jesuits'  robes,  got  safe  into 
heaven  notwithstanding  the  vigilant 
guard  of  St  Ignatius,  because  of  the 
shortened  garment  which  enabled 
him  to  make  a  dash  through  be- 
tween the  saint's  legs  ! — has  every 
one  heard  who  has  really  entered 
into  Italian  life  !  but  we  know  no 
one  who  has  ventured  to  reproduce 
these  most  popular  and  most  char- 
teristic  tales. 

Durnas's  life  was  a  succession  of 
triumphs  and  distresses  almost  equal 
to  those  of  his  own  adventurers.  He 
was  perfectly  thriftless,  extravagant, 
and  foolish  in  his  expenditure ;  his 
money  was  all  consumed,  sometimes 
twice  over,  before  he  had  earned  it ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what shifty  about  his  literary  en- 
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gagements,  and,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  at  least,  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon.  But  he  would 
seem  to  have  possessed  that  liberality 
to  others  which  is  the  redeeming 
feature  of  the  prodigal ;  and  he  loved 
magnificence,  and  spent  his  money 
splendidly  at  least — which  is  a  re- 
deeming feature,  too,  in  its  way — 
with  the  most  lavish  and  princely 
hospitalit}7".  And  he  worked  hard, 
though  waywardly  and  by  fits 
and  starts ;  and  if  he  had  no 
objection  to  introduce  an  equi- 
vocal adventure,  or  unequivocal 
intrigue,  at  any  moment  when  it 
might  happen  to  suit  him,  he  is  never 
the  historian,  never  the  philosopher 
of  vice,  and  the  tendency  of  his 
works  is  certainly  not  immoral.  He 
loved  the  grand  air  and.  pie  in  jour 
— words  which  so  well  express  the 
breadth  and  exuberance  of  daylight ; 
he  loved  movement,  and  freedom, 
and  change  too  well,  to  be  delicately 
vicious  like  his  successor.  Adven- 
ture, sensation,  excitement,  these 
were  his  honest  objects  ;  and  when 
they  are  procured  by  honest  means, 
does  any  one  deny  them  a  legitimate 
place  among  the  wholesome  pleasures 
of  humanity  ?  Peace  be  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  old  Raconteur  !  He  might 
not  be  either  great  or  wise,  no  model 
for  any  one  to  follow ;  but  yet  there 
was  a  real  place  for  him  in  the 
world,  and  he  filled  it  with  a  cer- 
tain fitness.  Many  men  of  his 
generation  have  moved  us  more 
deeply,  more  beneficially ;  but  few 
have  amused  us  in  so  primitive  a 
way,  or  so  much,  or  so  long,  or 
with  so  little  harm. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


ON  waking  some  morning,  have 
you  ever  felt,  reader,  as  if  a  change 
for  the  brighter  in  the  world,  with- 
out and  within  you,  had  suddenly 
come  to  pass — some  new  glory  has 
been  given  to  the  sunshine,  some 
fresh  balm  to  the  air  —  you  feel 
younger,  and  happier,  and  lighter, 
in  the  very  beat  of  your  heart  — 
you  almost  fancy  you  hear  the 
chime  of  some  spiritual  music  far 
off,  as  if  in  the  deeps  of  heaven  1 
You  are  not  at  first  conscious  how, 
or  wherefore,  this  change  has  been 
brought  about.  Is  it  the  effect  of 
a  dream  in  the  gone  sleep,  that  has 
made  this  morning  so  different  from 
mornings  that  have  dawned  be- 
fore? And  while  vaguely  asking 
yourself  that  question,  you  become 
aware  that  the  cause  is  no  mere 
illusion,  that  it  has  its  substance 
in  words  spoken  by  living  lips,  in 
things  that  belong  to  the  work-day 
world. 

It  was  thus  that  Isaura  woke  the 
morning  after  the  conversation  with 
Alain  de  Rochebriant,  and  as  cer- 
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tain  words,  then  spoken,  echoed 
back  on  her  ear,  she  knew  why  she 
was  so  happy,  why  the  world  was 
so  changed. 

In  those  words  she  heard  the 
voice  of  Graham  Vane — no !  she  had 
not  deceived  herself — she  was  loved ! 
she  was  loved!  What  mattered 
that  long  cold  interval  of  absence  1 
She  had  not  forgotten — she  could 
not  believe  that  absence  had  brought 
forgetfulness.  There  are  moments 
when  we  insist  on  judging  another's 
heart  by  our  own.  All  would  be 
explained  some  day — all  would  come 
right. 

How  lovely  was  the  face  that  re- 
flected itself  in  the  glass  as  she  stood 
before  it  smoothing  back  her  long 
hair,  murmuring  sweet  snatches  of 
Italian  love-song,  and  blushing  with 
sweeter  love-thoughts  as  she  sang ! 
All  that  had  passed  in  that  year  so 
critical  to  her  outer  life — the  author- 
ship, the  fame,  the  public  career, 
the  popular  praise — vanished  from 
her  mind  as  a  vapour  that  rolls  from 
the  face  of  a  lake  to  which  the 
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sunlight  restores  the  smile  of  a 
brightened  heaven. 

She  was  more  the  girl  now  than 
she  had  ever  been  since  the  day  on 
which  she  sat  reading  Tasso  on 
the  craggy  shore  of  Sorrento. 

Singing  still  as  she  passed  from 
her  chamber,  and  entering  the  sit- 
ting-room, which  fronted  the  east, 
and  seemed  bathed  in  the  sunbeams 
of  deepening  May,  she  took  her 
bird  from  its  cage,  and  stopped  her 
song  to  cover  it  with  kisses,  which 
perhaps  yearned  for  vent  some- 
where. 

Later  in  the  day  she  went  out  to 
visit  Valerie.  Recalling  the  altered 
manner  of  her  young  friend,  her 
sweet  nature  became  troubled.  She 
divined  that  Valerie  had  conceived 
some  jealous  pain  which  she  longed 
to  heal;  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving  any  one  that  day 
unhappy.  Ignorant  before  of  the 
girl's  feelings  towards  Alain,  she 
now  partly  guessed  them — one  wo- 
man who  loves  in  secret  is  clairvoy- 
ante  as  to  such  secrets  in  another. 

Vale'rie  received  her  visitor  with 
a  coldness  she  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise.  Not  seeming  to  notice 
this,  Isaura  commenced  the  conver- 
sation with  frank  mention  of  Roche- 
briant.  "  I  have  to  thank  you  so 
much,  dear  Valerie,  for  a  pleasure 
you  could  not  anticipate — that  of 
talking  about  an  absent  friend,  and 
hearing  the  praise  he  deserved  from 
one  so  capable  of  appreciating  ex- 
cellence as  M.  de  Rochebriant  ap- 
pears to  be." 

"  You  were  talking  to  M.  de 
Rochebriant  of  an  absent  friend — 
ah  !  you  seemed  indeed  very  much 
interested  in  the  conversation " 

"  Do  not  wonder  at  that,  Valerie : 
and  do  not  grudge  me  the  happiest 
moments  I  have  known  for  months." 

"In  talking  with  M.  de  Roche- 
briant !  No  doubt,  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna,  you  found  him  very  charm- 
ing." 
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To  her  surprise  and  indignation, 
Valerie  here  felt  the  arm  of  Isaura 
tenderly  entwining  her  waist,  and 
her  face  drawn  towards  Isaura's 
sisterly  kiss. 

"  Listen  to  me,  naughty  child — 
listen  and  believe.  M.  de  Roche- 
briant can  never  be  charming  to  me 
— never  touch  a  chord  in  my  heart 
or  my  fancy,  except  as  friend  to 
another,  or — kiss  me  in  your  turn, 
Vale'rie — as  suitor  to  yourself." 

Valerie  here  drew  back  her  pretty 
childlike  head,  gazed  keenly  a  mo- 
ment into  Isaura's  eyes,  felt  con- 
vinced by  the  limpid  candour  of 
their  unmistakable  honesty,  and 
flinging  herself  on  her  friend's 
bosom,  kissed  her  passionately,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

The  complete  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  girls  was  thus  peace- 
fully effected ;  and  then  Isaura  had 
to  listen,  at  no  small  length,  to  the 
confidences  poured  into  her  ears  by 
Valerie,  who  was  fortunately  too 
engrossed  by  her  own  hopes  and 
doubts  to  exact  confidences  in  re- 
turn. Valerie's  was  one  of  those 
impulsive  eager  natures  that  longs 
for  a  confidante.  Not  so  Isaura's. 
Only  when  Valerie  had  unburthened 
her  heart,  and  been  soothed  and 
caressed  into  happy  trust  in  the 
future,  did  she  recall  Isaura's  ex- 
planatory words,  and  said,  archly : 
"And  your  absent  friend?  Tell 
me  about  him.  Is  he  as  handsome 
as  Alain  ? " 

"  Nay,"  said  Isaura,  rising  to  take 
up  the  mantle  and  hat  she  had  laid 
aside  on  entering,  "  they  say  that 
the  colour  of  a  flower  is  in  our 
vision,  not  in  the  leaves."  Then 
with  a  grave  melancholy  in  the  look 
she  fixed  upon  Valerie,  she  added  : 
"  Rather  than  distrust  of  me  should 
occasion  you  pain,  I  have  pained 
myself,  in  making  clear  to  you  the 
reason  why  I  felt  interest  in  M.  de 
Rochebriant's  conversation.  In  turn, 
I  ask  of  you  a  favour — do  not  on 
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tins  point  question  me  farther. 
There  are  some  things  in  our  past 
which  influence  the  present,  but  to 
which  we  dare  not  assign  a  future 
— on  which  we  cannot  talk  to  an- 
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other.  What  soothsayer  can  tell 
us  if  the  dream  of  a  yesterday  will 
be  renewed  on  the  night  of  a 
morrow  ?  All  is  said — we  trust  on© 
another,  dearest." 


CHAPTER   II. 


That  evening  the  Morleys  looked 
in  at  Isaura's  on  their  way  to  a 
crowded  assembly  at  the  house  of 
one  of  those  rich  Americans,  who 
were  then  outvying  the  English  re- 
sidents at  Paris  in  the  good  graces 
of  Parisian  society.  I  think  the 
Americans  get  on  better  with  the 
French,  than  the  English  do — I 
mean  the  higher  class  of  Americans. 
They  spend  more  money ;  their  men 
speak  Erench  better;  the  women 
are  better  dressed,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  read  more  largely,  and 
converse  more  frankly. 

Mrs  Morley's  affection  for  Isaura 
had  increased  during  the  last  few 
months.  As  so  notable  an  advo- 
cate of  the  ascendancy  of  her  sex, 
she  felt  a  sort  of  grateful  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  and  growing 
renown  of  so  youthful  a  member 
of  the  oppressed  sisterhood.  But, 
apart  from  that  sentiment,  she  had 
conceived  a  tender  mother-like  in- 
terest for  the  girl  who  stood  in  the 
world  so  utterly  devoid  of  family 
ties,  so  destitute  of  that  household 
guardianship  and  protection  which, 
with  all  her  assertion  of  the  strength 
and  dignity  of  woman,  and  all  her 
opinions  as  to  woman's  right  of 
.absolute  emancipation  from  the  con- 
ventions fabricated  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  man,  Mrs  Morley  was  too 
sensible  not  to  value  for  the  indi- 
vidual, though  she  deemed  it  not 
needed  for  the  mass.  Her  great 
desire  was  that  Isaura  should  marry 
well,  and  soon.  American  women 
usually  marry  so  young,  that  it 
seemed  to  Mrs  Morley  an  anomaly 
in  social  life,  that  one  so  gifted  in 


mind  and  person  as  Isaura  should 
already  have  passed  the  age  in  which 
the  belles  of  the  great  Eepublie 
are  enthroned  as  wives  and  conse- 
crated as  mothers. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  past 
year  she  had  selected  from  our  un- 
worthy but  necessary  sex,  Graham 
Vane  as  a  suitable  spouse  to  her 
young  friend.  She  had  divined  the 
state  of  his  heart — she  had  more 
than  suspicions  of  the  state  of 
Isaura's.  She  was  exceedingly  per- 
plexed, and  exceedingly  chafed  at 
the  Englishman's  strange  disregard 
to  his  happiness  and  her  own  pro- 
jects. She  had  counted,  all  this 
past  winter,  on  his  return  to  Paris ; 
and  she  became  convinced  that 
some  misunderstanding,  possibly 
some  lover's  quarrel,  was  the  cause 
of  his  protracted  absence,  and  a 
cause  that,  if  ascertained,  could  be 
removed.  A  good  opportunity  now 
presented  itself — Colonel  Morley 
was  going  to  London  the  next 
day.  He  had  business  there  which 
would  detain  him  at  least  a  week. 
He  would  see  Graham ;  and  as  she 
considered  her  husband  the  shrewd- 
est and  wisest  person  in  the  world 
— I  mean  of  the  male  sex — she 
had  no  doubt  of  his  being  able  to 
turn  Graham's  mind  thoroughly  in- 
side out,  and  ascertain  his  exact 
feelings,  views,  and  intentions.  If 
the  Englishman,  thus  essayed,  were 
found  of  base  metal,  then,  at  least, 
Mrs  Morley  would  be  free  to  cast 
him  altogether  aside,  and  coin  for 
the  uses  of  the  matrimonial  market 
some  nobler  effigy  in  purer  gold. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs  Mor- 
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ley,  in  low  voice,  nestling  herself 
close  to  Isaura,  while  the  Colonel, 
duly  instructed,  drew  off  the  Yen- 
osta,  "  have  you  heard  anything 
lately  of  our  pleasant  friend  Mr 
Vane?" 

You  can  guess  with  what  artful 
design  Mrs  Morley  put  that  ques- 
tion point-blank,  fixing  keen  eyes  on 
Isaura  while  she  put  it.  She  saw 
the  heightened  colour,  the  quivering 
lip,  of  the  girl  thus  abruptly  appealed 
to,  and  she  said,  inly  :  "  I  was  right 
— she  loves  him  !  " 

"  I  heard  of  Mr  Yane  last  night 
— accidentally." 

"  Is  he  coming  to  Paris  soon?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  How 
charmingly  that  wreath  becomes 
you !  it  suits  the  earrings  so  well, 
too." 

"Frank  chose  it;  he  has  good 
taste  for  a  man.'  I  trust  him  with 
my  commissions  to  Hunt  and  Eos- 
kelTs,  but  I  limit  him  as  to  price, 
he  is  so  extravagant  —  men  are, 
when  they  make  presents.  They 
seem  to  think  we  value  things 
according  to  their  cost.  They 
would  gorge  us  with  jewels,  and  let 
us  starve  for  want  of  a  smile.  Not 
that  Frank  is  so  bad  as  the  rest  of 
them.  But  a  propos  of  Mr  Yane — 
Frank  will  be  sure  to  see  him,  and 
scold  him  well  for  deserting  us  all. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he 
brought  the  deserter  back  with  him, 
for  I  send  a  little  note  by  Frank, 
inviting  him  to  pay  us  a  visit. ,  We 
have  spare  rooms  in  our  apartments." 

Isaura's  heart  heaved  beneath  her 
robe,  but  she  replied  in  a  tone  of 
astonishing  indifference  :  "  I  believe 
this  is  the  height  of  the  London 
season,  and  Mr  Yane  would  proba- 
bly be  too  engaged  to  profit  even 
by  an  invitation  so  tempting." 

"  Nous  verrons.  How  pleased  he 
will  be  to  hear  of  your  triumphs  ! 
He  admired  you  so  much  before 
you  were  famous  :  what  will  be  his 
admiration  now  !  Men  are  so  vain 
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— they  care  for  us  so  much  more 
when  people  praise  us.  But,  till 
we  have  put  the  creatures  in  their 
proper  place,  we  must  take  them 
for  what  they  are." 

Here  the  Yenosta,  with  whom 
the  poor  Colonel  had  exhausted  all 
the  arts  at  his  command  for  chain- 
ing her  attention,  could  be  no  longer 
withheld  from  approaching  Mrs  Mor- 
ley, and  venting  her  admiration  of 
that  lady's  wreath,  earrings,  robes, 
flounces.  This  dazzling  apparition 
had  on  her  the  effect  which  a  candle 
has  on  a  moth — she  fluttered  round 
it,  and  longed  to  absorb  herself  in 
its  blaze.  But  the  wreath  especially 
fascinated  her — a  wreath  which  no 
prudent  lady  with  colourings  less 
pure,  and  features  less  exquisitely 
delicate  than  the  pretty  champion  of 
the  rights  of  woman,  could  have 
fancied  on  her  own  brows  without  a 
shudder.  But  the  Yenosta  in  such 
matters  was  not  prudent.  "  It  can't 
be,  dear,"  she  cried  piteously,  ex- 
tending her  arms  towards  Isaura. 
"  I  must  have  one  exactly  like. 
Who  made  if?  Cara  signora,  give 
me  the  address." 

"  Ask  the  Colonel,  dear  Madame; 
he  chose  and  brought  it,"  and  Mrs 
Morley  glanced  significantly  at  her 
well-tutored  Frank. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Colonel, 
speaking  in  English,  which  he  usually 
did  with  the  Yenosta — who  valued 
herself  on  knowing  "that  language, 
and  was  flattered  to  be  addressed  in 
it — while  he  amused  himself  by  in- 
troducing into  its  forms  the  dainty 
Americanisms  with  which  he  puzzled 
the  Britisher — he  might  well  puzzle 
the  Florentine, — "  Madame,  I  am  too 
anxious  for  the  appearance  of  my 
wife  to  submit  to  the  test  of  a  rival 
screamer  like  yourself  in  the  same 
apparel.  With  all  the  homage  due 
to  a  sex  of  which  I  am.  enthused 
dreadful,  I  decline  to  designate  the 
florist  from  whom  I  purchased  Mrs 
Morley's  head  fixings." 
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"  Wicked  man  ! "  cried  the  Yen- 
osta,  shaking  her  finger  at  him 
coquettishly.  "  You  are  jealous  ! 
Fie  !  a  man  should  never  be  jealous 
of  a  woman's  rivalry  with  woman  ; " 
and  then,  with  a  cynicism  that 
might  have  become  a  greybeard, 
she  added,  "but  of  his  own  sex 
every  man  should  be  jealous  — 
though  of  his  dearest  friend.  Isn't 
it  so,  Colonello?" 

The  Colonel  looked  puzzled,  bowed, 
and  made  no  reply. 

"That  only  shows,"  said  Mrs 
Morley,  rising,  "what  villains  the 
Colonel  has  the  misfortune  to  call 
friends  and  fellow-men." 


"I  fear  it  is  time  to  go,"  said 
Frank,  glancing  at  the  clock. 

In  theory  the  most  rebellious,  in 
practice  the  most  obedient,  of  wives, 
Mrs  Morley  here  kissed  Isaura,  re^ 
settled  her  crinoline,  and  shaking 
hands  with  the  Yenosta,  retreated 
to  the  door. 

"I  shall  have  the  wreath  yet,"  cried 
the  Yenosta,  impishly.  "La  spe- 
ranza  e  femmina  "  (Hope  is  female). 

"  Alas  !  "  said  Isaura,  half  mourn- 
fully, half  smiling — "  alas  !  do  you 
not  remember  what  the  poet  replied 
when  asked  what  disease  was  most 
mortal? — 'the  hectic  fever  caught 
from  the  chill  of  hope.' " 


CHAPTER   III. 


Graham  Yane  was  musing  very 
gloomily  in  his  solitary  apartment 
one  morning,  when  his  servant  an- 
nounced Colonel  Morley. 

He  received  his  visitor  with  more 
than  the  cordiality  with  which 
every  English  politician  receives  an 
American  citizen.  Graham  liked 
the  Colonel  too  well  for  what  he 
was  in  himself,  to  need  any  national 
title  to  his  esteem.  After  some 
preliminary  questions  and  answers 
as  to  the  health  of  Mrs  Morley,  the 
length  of  the  Colonel's  stay  in  Lon- 
don, what  day  he  could  dine  with 
Graham  at  Richmond  or  Gravesend, 
the  Colonel  took  up  the  ball.  "  We 
have  been  reckoning  to  see  you  at 
Paris,  sir,  for  the  last  six  months." 

"I  am  very  much  nattered  to 
hear  that  you  have  thought  of  me 
at  all ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  having 
warranted  the  expectation  you  so 
kindly  express." 

"I  guess  you  must  have  said 
something  to  my  wife  which  led  her 
to  do  more  than  expect — to  reckon 
on  your  return.  And,  by  the  way, 
sir,  I  am  charged  to  deliver  to  you 
this  note  from  her,  and  to  back  the 


request  it  contains  that  you  will 
avail  yourself  of  the  offer.  Without 
summarising  the  points  I  do  so." 

Graham  glanced  over  the  note 
addressed  to  him  : — 

"  DEAR  MR  YANE, — Do  you  forget 
how  beautiful  the  environs  of  Paris 
are  in  May  and  June  ?  how  charm- 
ing it  was  last  year  at  the  lake  of 
Enghien1?  how  gay  were  our  little 
dinners  out  of  doors  in  the  garden 
arbours,  with  the  Savarins  and  the 
fair  Italian,  and  her  incomparably 
amusing  chaperon  1  Erank  has  my 
orders  to  bring  you  back  to  renew 
these  happy  days,  while  the  birds 
are  in  their  first  song,  and  the  leaves 
are  in  their  youngest  green.  I  have 
prepared  your  rooms  cJiez  nous — a 
chamber  that  looks  out  on  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  a  quiet  cabinet 
de  travail  at  the  back,  in  which  you 
can  read,  write,  or  sulk  undisturbed. 
Come,  and  we  will  again  visit  Enghien 
and  Montmorency.  Don't  talk  of 
engagements.  If  man  proposes, 
woman  disposes.  Hesitate  not — 
obey.  Your  sincere  little  friend, 

"  LIZZY." 
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"  My  dear  Morley,"  said  Graham, 
with  emotion,  "  I  cannot  find  words 
to  thank  your  wife  sufficiently  for 
an  invitation  so  graciously  conveyed. 
Alas  !  I  cannot  accept  it." 

"Why?"  asked  the  Colonel, 
drily. 

"  I  have  too  much  to  do  in  Lon- 
don/' 

"  Is  that  the  true  reason,  or  am.  I 
to  suspicion  that  there  is  anything, 
sir,  which  makes  you  dislike  a  visit 
to  Paris?" 

The  Americans  enjoy  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  frankest  putters 
of  questions  whom  liberty  of  speech 
has  yet  educated  into  les  recherches 
de  la  verite,  and  certainly  Colonel 
Morley  in  this  instance  did  not 
impair  the  national  reputation. 

Graham  Yane's  brow  slightly  con- 
tracted, and  he  bit  his  lip  as  if  stung  by 
a  sudden  pang;  but  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  answered  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile — 

"  No  man  who  has  taste  enough 
to  admire  the  most  beautiful  city, 
and  appreciate  the  charms  of  the 
most  brilliant  society  in  the  world, 
can  dislike  Paris." 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  did  not  ask  if 
you  disliked  Paris,  but  if  there  were 
anything  that  made  you  dislike 
coming  back  to  it  on  a  visit." 

"  What  a  notion  !  and  what  a 
cross-examiner  you  would  have  made 
if  you  had  been  called  to  the  bar  ! 
surely,  my  dear  friend,  you  can 
understand  that  when  a  man  has 
in  one  place  business  which  he  can- 
not neglect,  he  may  decline  going 
to  another  place,  whatever  pleasure 
it  would  give  him  to  do  so.  By  the 
way,  there  is  a  great  ball  at  one  of 
the  Minister's  to-night ;  you  should 
go  there,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you 
all  those  English  notabilities  in 
whom  Americans  naturally  take  in- 
terest. I  will  call  for  you  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Lord ,  who  is  a  con- 
nection of  mine,  would  be  charmed 
to  know  you." 
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Morley  hesitated ;  but  when  Gra- 
ham said,  "  How  your  wife  will 
scold  you  if  you  lose  such  an  op- 
portunity of  telling  her  whether  the 

Duchess  of  M is  as  beautiful 

as  report  says,  and  whether  Glad- 
stone or  Disraeli  seem  to  your 
phrenological  science  to  have  the 
finer  head!"  the  Colonel  gave  in, 
and  it  was  settled  that  Graham 
should  call  for  him  at  the  Langham 
Hotel. 

That  matter  arranged,  Graham 
probably  hoped  that  his  inquisitive 
visitor  would  take  leave  for  the 
present,  but  the  Colonel  evinced  no- 
such  intention.  On  the  contrary, 
settling  himself  more  at  ease  in  his 
arm-chair,  he  said,  "  If  I  remember 
aright,  you  do  not  object  to  the 
odour  of  tobacco  1  " 

Graham  rose  and  presented  to  his 
visitor  a  cigar-box  which  he  took 
from  the  mantelpiece. 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head,  and 
withdrew  from  his  breast-pocket  a 
leather  case  from  which  he  extracted 
a  gigantic  regalia;  this  he  lighted 
from  a  gold  match-box  in  the  shape 
of  a  locket  attached  to  his  watch- 
chain,  and  took  two  or  three  pre- 
liminary puffs  with  his  head  thrown 
back  and  his  eyes  meditatively  in- 
tent upon  the  ceiling. 

We  know  already  that  strange 
whim  of  the  Colonel's  (than  whom, 
if  he  so  pleased,  no  man  could  speak 
purer  English  as  spoken  by  the 
Britisher)  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
the  American  citizen  by  copious  use 
of  expressions  and  phrases  familiar 
to  the  lips  of  the  governing  class  of 
the  great  Republic — delicacies  of 
speech  which  he  would  have  care- 
fully shunned  in  the  polite  circles 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York. 
Now  the  Colonel  was  much  too  ex- 
perienced a  man  of  the  world  not 
to  be  aware  that  the  commission 
with  which  his  Lizzy  had  charged 
him  was  an  exceedingly  delicate 
one  ;  and  it  occurred  to  his  mother 
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wit  that  the  best  way  to  acquit  him- 
self of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
giving  or  of  receiving  serious  affront, 
would  be  to  push  that  whim  of  his 
into  more  than  wonted  exaggeration. 
Thus  he  could  more  decidedly  and 
briefly  come  to  the  point ;  and  should 
he,  in  doing  so,  appear  too  meddle- 
some, rather  provoke  a  laugh  than 
a  frown — retiring  from  the  ground 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  humorist. 
Accordingly,  in  his  deepest  nasal 
intonation,  and  withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  the  ceiling,  he  began — 

"You  have  not  asked,  sir,  after 
the  Signorina,  or,  as  we  popularly 
call  her,  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  1 " 

"  Have  I  not  1  I  hope  she  is 
quite  well,  and  her  lively  com- 
panion, Signora  Venosta."- 

"They  are  not  sick,  sir ;  or  at 
least  were  not  so  last  night  when 
my  wife  and  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  them.  Of  course  you  have  read 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna's  book  —  a 
bright  performance,  sir,  age  con- 
sidered." 

"  Certainly,  I  have  read  the  book; 
it  is  full  of  unquestionable  genius. 
Is  Mademoiselle  writing  another  1 
But  of  course  she  is." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact,  sir. 
It  may  be  predicated ;  such  a  mind 
cannot  remain  inactive  j  and  I  know 
from  M.  Savarin  and  that  rising 
young  man  Gustave  Eameau,  that 
the  publishers  bid  high  for  her 
brains  considerable.  Two  transla- 
tions have  already  appeared  in  our 
country.  Her  fame,  sir,  will  be 
world-wide.  She  may  be  another 
Georges  Sand,  or  at  least  another 
Eulalie  Grantmesnil." 

Graham's  cheek  became  as  white 
as  the  paper  I  write  on.  He  in- 
clined his  head  as  in  assent,  but 
without  a  word.  The  Colonel  con- 
tinued— 

"  We  ought  to  be  very  proud  of 
her  acquaintance,  sir.  I  think  you 
detected  her  gifts  while  they  were 
yet  unconjectured.  My  wife  says 
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so.  You  must  be  gratified  to  re- 
member that,  sir — clear  grit,  sir, 
and  no  mistake." 

"  I  certainly  more  than  once  have 
said  to  Mrs  Morley,  that  I  esteemed 
Mademoiselle's  powers  so  highly  that 
I  hoped  she  would  never  become  a 
stage  singer  and  actress.  But  this 
M.  Eameau  1  You  say  he  is  a  rising 
man.  It  struck  me  when  at  Paris 
that  he  was  one  of  those  charlatans 
with  a  great  deal  of  conceit  and 
very  little  information,  who  are  al- 
ways found  in  scores  on  the  ultra- 
Liberal  side  of  politics  j  possibly  I 
was  mistaken." 

"  He  is  the  responsible  editor  of 
1  Le  Sens  CommunJ  in  which  talent- 
ed periodical  Mademoiselle  Cicogna's 
book  was  first  raised." 

"  Of  course,  I  know  that ;  a  jour- 
nal which,  so  far  as  I  have  looked 
into  its  political  or  social  articles, 
certainly  written  by  a  cleverer  and 
an  older  man  than  M.  Eameau,  is 
for  unsettling  all  things  and  settling 
nothing.  "We  have  writers  of  that 
kind  among  ourselves — I  have  no 
sympathy  with  them.  To  me  it 
seems  that  when  a  man  says,  '  Off 
with  your  head,"  he  ought  to  let  us 
know  what  other  head  he  would  put 
on  our  shoulders,  and  by  what  pro- 
cess the  change  of  heads  shall  be  ef- 
fected. Honestly  speaking,  if  you 
and  your  charming  wife  are  intimate 
friends  and  admirers  of  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna,  I  think  you  could  not 
do  her  a  greater  service  than  that  of 
detaching  her  from  all  connection 
with  men  like  M.  Eameau,  and  jour- 
nals like  '  Le  Sens  Commun.9  " 

The  Colonel  here  withdrew  his 
cigar  from  his  lips,  lowered  his  head 
to  a  level  with  Graham's,  and  re- 
laxing into  an  arch  significant  smile, 
said,  "  Start  to  Paris,  and  dissuade 
her  yourself.  Start — go  ahead — 
don't  be  shy — don't  seesaw  on  the 
beam  of  speculation.  You  will  have 
more  influence  with  that  young  fe- 
male than  we  can  boast." 
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Never  was  England  in  greater 
danger  of  quarrel  with  America  than 
at  that  moment;  but  Graham  curbed 
his  first  wrathful  impulse,  and  re- 
plied coldly — 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Colonel,  that  you, 
though  very  unconsciously,  derogate 
from  the  respect  due  to  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna.  That  the  counsel 
of  a  married  couple  like  yourself 
and  Mrs  Morley  should  be  freely 
given  to  and  duly  heeded  by  a  girl 
deprived  of  her  natural  advisers  in 
parents,  is  a  reasonable  and  honour- 
able supposition  ;  but  to  imply  that 
the  most  influential  adviser  of  a 
young  lady  so  situated  is  a  young 
single  man,  in  no  way  related  to  her, 
appears  to  me  a  dereliction  of  that 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  her  sex 
which  is  the  chivalrous  character- 
istic of  your  countrymen — and  to 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  herself,  a 
surmise  which  she  would  be  justi- 
fied in  resenting  as  an  imperti- 
nence." 

"I  deny  both  allegations,"  re- 
plied the  Colonel,  serenely.  "I 
maintain  that  a  single  man  whips 
all  connubial  creation  when  it  comes 
to  gallantising  a  single  young  wo- 
man ;  and  that  no  young  lady  would 
be  justified  in  resenting  as  imperti- 
nence my  friendly  suggestion  to  the 
single  man  so  deserving  of  her  con- 
sideration as  I  estimate  you  to  be, 
to  solicit  the  right  to  advise  her  for 
life.  And  that's  a  caution." 

Here  the  Colonel  resumed  his  re- 
galia, and  again  gazed  intent  on  the 
ceiling. 

"  Advise  her  for  life  !  You  mean, 
I  presume,  as  a  candidate  for  her 
hand." 

"  You  don't  Turkey  now.  Well, 
I  guess,  you  are  not  wide  of  the 
mark  there,  sir." 

"  You  do  me  infinite  honour,  but 
I  do  not  presume  so  far." 

"So,  so — not  as  yet.  Before  a 
man  who  is  not  without  gumption 
runs  himself  for  Congress,  he  likes 


to  calculate  how  the  votes  will  run. 
Well,  sir,  suppose  we  are  in  caucus, 
and  let  us  discuss  the  chances  of  the 
election  with  closed  doors." 
:  Graham  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  persistent  officiousness  of  his 
visitor,  but  his  smile  was  a  very  sad 
one. 

"  Pray  change  the  subject,  my 
dear  Colonel  Morley — it  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  to  me  ;  and  as  regards 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  can  you  think 
it  would  not  shock  her  to  suppose 
that  her  name  was  dragged  into  the 
discussions  you  would  provoke,  even 
with  closed  doors  ? " 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Colonel,  imper- 
turbably,  "since  the  doors  are  closed, 
there  is  no  one,  unless  it  be  a  spirit- 
listener  under  the  table,  who  can 
wire  to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  the 
substance  of  debate.  And,  for  my 
part,  I  do  not  believe  in  spiritual 
manifestations.  Fact  is,  that  I  have 
the  most  amicable  sentiments  to- 
wards both  parties,  and  if  there  is  a 
misunderstanding  which  is  opposed 
to  the  union  of  the  States,  I  wish  to 
remove  it  while  yet  in  time.  Now, 
let  us  suppose  that  you  decline  to 
be  a  candidate ;  there  are  plenty 
of  others  who  will  run ;  and  as  an 
elector  must  choose  one  representa- 
tive or  other,  so  a  gal  must  choose 
one  husband  or  other.  And  then 
you  only  repent  when  it  is  too  late. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  first  in  the 
field.  Let  us  approximate  to  the 
point ;  the  chances  seem  good — will 
you  run  1 — Yes  or  No  ?  " 

"  I  repeat,  Colonel  Morley,  that  I 
entertain  no  such  presumption." 

The  Colonel  here,  rising,  extended 
his  hand,  which  Graham  shook  with 
constrained  cordiality,  and  then 
leisurely  walked  to  the  door ;  there 
he  paused,  as  if  struck  by  a  new 
thought,  and  said  gravely,  in  his 
natural  tone  of  voice,  "You  have 
nothing  to  say,  sir,  against  the 
young  lady's  character  and  hon- 
our?" 
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"  I ! — heavens,  no  !  Colonel  Mor- 
ley,  such  a  question  insults  me.'; 

The  Colonel  resumed  his  deepest 
nasal  bass  :  "  It  is  only,  then,  be- 
cause you  don't  fancy  her  now  so 
much  as  you  did  last  year — fact, 
you  are  soured  on  her  and  fly  off  the 
handle.  Such  things  do  happen. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  to 
myself,  sir.  In  my  days  of  celibacy, 
there  was  a  gal  at  Saratoga  whom  I 
gallantised,  and  whom,  while  I  was 
at  Saratoga,  I  thought  Heaven  had 
made  to  be  Mrs  Morley.  I  was  on 
the  very  point  of  telling  her  so, 
when  I  was  suddenly  called  off  to 
Philadelphia ;  and  at  Philadelphia, 
sir,  I  found  that  Heaven  had  made 
another  Mrs  Morley.  I  state  this 
fact,  sir,  though  I  seldom  talk  of  my 
own  affairs,  even  when  willing  to 
tender  my  advice  in  the  affairs  of 
another,  in  order  to  prove  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  censure  you  if 
Heaven  has  served  you  in  the  same 
manner.  Sir,  a  man  "may  go  blind 
for  one  gal  when  he  is  not  yet  dry 
behind  the  ears,  and  then,  when  his 
eyes  are  skinned,  go  in  for  one  bet- 
ter. All  things  mortal  meet  with  a 
change,  as  my  sister's  little  boy  said 
when,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  quitted 
the  Methodys  and  turned  Shaker. 
Threep  and  argue  as  we  may,  you 
and  I  are  both  mortals — more's  the 
pity.  Good  morning,  sir  (glancing 
at  the  clock,  which  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  3  P.M.), — I  err — good  even- 
ing." 

By  the  post  that  day  the  Colonel 
transmitted  a  condensed  and  laconic 
report  of  his  conversation  with 
Graham  Vane.  I  can  state  its  sub- 
stance in  yet  fewer  words.  He 
wrote  word  that  Graham  positively 
declined  the  invitation  to  Paris, ;  that 
he  had  then,  agreeably  to  Lizzy's 
instructions,  ventilated  the  English- 
man, in  the  most  delicate  terms,  as 
to  his  intentions  with  regard  to 
Isaura,  and  that  no  intentions  at  all 
existed.  The  sooner  all  thoughts 
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of  him  were  relinquished,  and  a  new 
suitor  on  the  ground,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  young  lady's  hap- 
piness in  the  only  state  in  which 
happiness  should  be,  if  not  found, 
at  least  sought,  whether  by  maid  or 
man. 

Mrs  Morley  was  extremely  put 
out  by  this  untoward  result  of  the 
diplomacy  she  had  intrusted  to  the 
Colonel ;  and  when,  the  next  day, 
came  a  very  courteous  letter  from 
Graham,  thanking  her  gratefully  for 
the  kindness  of  her  invitation,  and 
expressing  his  regret  briefly,  though 
cordially,  at  his  inability  to  profit 
by  it,  without  the  most  distant  al- 
lusion to  the  subject  which  the 
Colonel  had  brought  on  the  tapis, 
or  even  requesting  his  compliments 
to  the  Signoras  Venosta  and  Ci- 
cogna,  she  was  more  than  put  out, 
more  than  resentful,  —  she  was 
deeply  grieved.  Being,  however, 
one  of  those  gallant  heroes  of 
womankind  who  do  not  give  in  at 
the  first  defeat,  she  began  to  doubt 
whether  Frank  had  not  rather 
overstrained  the  delicacy  which  he 
said  he  had  put  into  his  "  sound- 
ings." He  ought  to  have  been  more 
explicit.  Meanwhile  she  resolved 
to  call  on  Isaura,  and,  without  men- 
tioning Graham's  refusal  of  her  in- 
vitation, endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  attachment  which  she 
felt  persuaded  the  girl  secretly 
cherished  for  this  recalcitrant  Eng- 
lishman were  something  more  than 
the  first  romantic  fancy — whether 
it  were  sufficiently  deep  to  justify 
farther  effort  on  Mrs  Morley's  part 
to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous  issue. 

She  found  Isaura  at  home  and 
alone ;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
exhibited  wonderful  tact  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  task  she  had  set 
herself.  Forming  her  judgment  by 
manner  and  look  —  not  words  — 
she  returned  home,  convinced  that 
she  ought  to  seize  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  her  by  Graham's  letter. 
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It  was  one  to  which  she  might  very 
naturally  reply,  and  in  that  reply 
she  might  convey  the  object  at  her 
heart  more  felicitously  than  the 
Colonel  had  done.  "  The  cleverest 
man  is,"  she  said  to  herself,  "stupid 
compared  to  an  ordinary  woman  in 
the  real  business  of  life,  which  does 
not  consist  of  fighting  and  money- 
making." 

IsTow  there  was  one  point  she 
had  ascertained  by  words  in  her 
visit  to  Isaura — a  point  on  which 
all  might  depend.  She  had  asked 
Isaura  when  and  where  she  had 
seen  Graham  last ;  and  when  Isaura 
had  given  her  that  information, 
and  she  learned  it  was  on  the 
eventful  day  on  which  Isaura  gave 
her  consent  to  the  publication  of 
her  MS.  if  approved  by  Savarin, 
in  the  journal  to  be  set  up  by 
the  handsome-faced  young  author, 
she  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that 
Graham  had  been  seized  with  no 
unnatural  jealousy,  and  was  still 
under  the  illusive  glamoury  of  that 
green-eyed  fiend.  She  was  con- 
firmed in  this  notion,  not  altogether 
an  unsound  one,  when  asking  with 
apparent  carelessness — "And  in 
that  last  interview,  did  you  see  any 
change  in  Mr  Vane's  manner,  espe- 
cially when  he  took  leave  1 " 

Isaura  turned  away  pale,  and 
involuntarily  clasping  her  hands 
— as  women  do  when  they  Avould 
suppress  pain  —  replied,  in  a 
low  manner,  "  His  manner  was 
changed." 

Accordingly,  Mrs  Morley  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  following 
letter : — 

"DEAR  MR  VANE, — I  am  very 
angry  indeed  with  you  for  refusing 
my  invitation, — I  had  so  counted 
on  you,  and  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  your  excuse.  Engagements ! 
To  balls  and  dinners,  I  suppose,  as 
if  you  were  not  much  too  clever  to 
care  about  these  silly  attempts  to 
enjoy  solitude  in  crowds.  And  as 


to  what  you  men  call  business,  you 
have  no  right  to  have  any  business 
at  all.  You  are  not  in  commerce  ; 
you  are  not  in  Parliament ;  you 
told-  me  yourself  that  you  had  no 
great  landed  estates  to  give  you 
trouble ;  you  are  rich,  without  any 
necessity  to  take  pains  to  remain 
rich,  or  to  become  richer  j  you 
have  no  business  in  the  world  ex- 
cept to  please  yourself:  and  when 
you  will  not  come  to  Paris  to  see 
one  of  your  truest  friends — which 
I  certainly  am — it  simply  means, 
that  no  matter  how  such  a  visit 
would  please  me,  it  does  not  please 
yourself.  I  call  that  abominably 
rude  and  ungrateful. 

"  But  I  am  not  writing  merely  to 
scold  you.  I  have  something  else 
on  my  mind,  and  it  must  come  out. 
Certainly,  when  you  were  at  Paris 
last  year  you  did  admire,  above  all 
other  young  ladies,  Isaura  Cicogna. 
And  I  honoured  you  for  doing  so. 
I  know  no  young  lady  to  be  called 
her  equal.  Well,  if  you  admired 
her  then,  what  would  you  do  now 
if  you  met  her  1  Then  she  was  but 
a  girl — very  brilliant,  very  charm- 
ing, it  is  true — but  undeveloped, 
untested.  Now  she  is  a  woman,  a 
princess  among  women,  but  retain- 
ing all  that  is  most  lovable  in  a 
girl ;  so  courted,  yet  so  simple — so 
gifted,  yet  so  innocent.  Her  head 
is  not  a  bit  turned  by  all  the  flattery 
that  surrounds  her.  Come  and 
judge  for  yourself.  I  still  hold  the 
door  of  the  rooms  destined  to  you 
open  for  repentance. 

"  My  dear  Mr  Vane,  do  not  think 
me  a  silly  match-making  little  wo- 
man when  I  write  to  you  thus,  a 
cmur  ouvert. 

"  I  like  you  so  much  that  I  would 
fain  secure  to  you  the  rarest  prize 
which  life  is  ever  likely  to  offer  to 
your  ambition.  Where  can  you 
hope  to  find  another  Isaura  1  Among 
the  stateliest  daughters  of  your 
English  dukes,  where  is  there  one- 
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whom  a  proud  man  would  be  more 
proud  to  show  to  the  world,  say- 
ing, '  She  is  mine  ! '  where  one 
more  distinguished — I  will  not  say 
"by  mere  beauty,  there  she  might 
be  eclipsed  —  but  by  sweetness 
and  dignity  combined —  in  aspect, 
manner,  every  movement,  every 
smile  ? 

"And  you,  who  are  yourself  so 
clever,  so  well  read — you  who  would 
be  so  lonely  with  a  wife  who  was 
not  your  companion,  with  whom 
you  could  not  converse  on  equal 
terms  of  intellect, — my  dear  friend, 
where  could  you  find  a  companion 
in  whom  you  would  not  miss  the 
poet-soul  of  Isaura "?  Of  course  I 
should  not  dare  to  obtrude  all  these 
questionings  on  your  innermost  re- 
flections, if  I  had  not  some  idea, 
right  or  wrong,  that  since  the  days 
when  at  Enghien  and  Montmorency, 
seeing  you  and  Isaura  side  by  side, 
I  whispered  to  Frank,  'So  should 
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those  two  be  through  life,'  some 
cloud  has  passed  between  your  eyes 
and  the  future  on  which  they  gazed. 
Cannot  that  cloud  be  dispelled  1 
Were  you  so  unjust  to  yourself  as 
to  be  jealous  of  a  rival,  perhaps  of 
a  Gustave  Eameau  ?  I  write  to  you 
frankly — answer  me  frankly ;  and 
if  you  answer, — 'Mrs  Morley,  Idoii't 
know  what  you  mean ;  I  admired 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  as  I  might 
admire  any  other  pretty  accom- 
plished girl,  but  it  is  really  nothing 
to  me  whether  she  marries  Gustave 
Eameau  or  any  one  else,' — why, 
then,  bum  this  letter — forget  that 
it  has  been  written ;  and  may  you 
never  know  the  pang  of  remorseful 
sigh,  if,  in  the  days  to  come,  you 
see  her — whose  name  in  that  case  I 
should  profane  did  I  repeat  it — the 
comrade  of  another  man's  mind,  the 
half  of  another  man's  heart,  the 
pride  and  delight  of  another  man's 
blissful  home." 


CHAPTER    IV. 


There  is  somewhere  in  Lord 
Lytton's  writings  —  writings  so 
numerous  that  I  may  be  pardoned 
if  I  cannot  remember  where  —  a 
critical  definition  of  the  difference 
between  dramatic  and  narrative  art 
of  story,  instanced  by  that  marvel- 
lous passage  in  the  loftiest  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  works,  in  which  all  the 
anguish  of  Eavenswood  on  the  night 
before  he  has  to  meet  Lucy's  brother 
in  mortal  combat  is  conveyed  with- 
out the  spoken  words  required  in 
tragedy.  It  is  only  to  be  conjec- 
tured by  the  tramp  of  his  heavy 
boots  to  and  fro  all  the  night  long 
in  his  solitary  chamber,  heard  below 
by  the  faithful  Caleb.  The  drama 
could  not  have  allowed  that  treat- 
ment ;  the  drama  must  have  put 
into  words  as  "  soliloquy,"  agonies 
which  the  non-dramatic  narrator 
knows  that  no  soliloquy  can  de- 


scribe. Humbly  do  I  imitate,  theny 
the  great  master  of  narrative  in 
declining  to  put  into  words  the  con- 
flict between  love  and  reason  that 
tortured  the  heart  of  Graham  Yane 
when  dropping  noiselessly  the  letter 
I  have  just  transcribed.  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  remained 
— I  know  not  how  long — in  the  same 
position,  his  head  bowed,  not  a 
sound  escaping  from  his  lips. 

He  did  not  stir  from  his  rooms 
that  day ;  and  had  there  been  a 
Caleb's  faithful  ear  to  listen,  his 
tread,  too,  might  have  been  heard 
all  that  sleepless  night  passing  to- 
and  fro,  but  pausing  oft,  along  his 
solitary  floors. 

Possibly  love  would  have  borne 
down  all  opposing  reasonings, 
doubts,  and  prejudices,  but  for  inci- 
dents that  occurred  the  following 
evening.  On  that  evening  Graham 
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dined  en  famille  with  his  cousins 
the  Altons.  After  dinner,  the  Duke 
produced  the  design  for  a  cenotaph 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  his  aunt, 
Lady  Janet  King,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  place  in  the  family  chapel 
at  Alton. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Duke,  kindly, 
"  you  would  wish  the  old  house  from 
which  she  sprang  to  preserve  some 
such  record  of  her  who  loved  you 
as  her  son ;  and  even  putting  you 
out  of  the  question,  it  gratifies  me 
to  attest  the  claim  of  our  family 
to  a  daughter  who  continues  to  be 
famous  for  her  goodness,  and  made 
the  goodness  so  lovable  that  envy 
forgave  it  for  being  famous.  It  was 
a  pang  to  me  when  poor  Eichard 
King  decided  on  placing  her  tomb 
among  strangers  ;  but  in  conceding 
his  rights  as  to  her  resting-place,  I 
retain  mine  to  her  name,  '  Nostris 
liber  is  virtutis  exemplar.1 " 

Graham  wrung  his  cousin's  hand 
— he  could  not  speak,  choked  by 
suppressed  tears. 

The  Duchess,  who  loved  and  hon- 
oured Lady  Janet  almost  as  much 
as  did  her  husband,  fairly  sobbed 
aloud.  She  had,  indeed,  reason  for 
grateful  memories  of  the  deceased : 
there  had  been  some  obstacles  to 
her  marriage  with  the  man  who  had 
won  her  heart,  arising  from  polit- 
ical differences  and  family  feuds 
between  their  parents,  which  the 
gentle  mediation  of  Lady  Janet  had 
smoothed  away.  And  never  did 
union  founded  011  mutual  and  ar- 
dent love  more  belie  the  assertions 
of  the  great  Bichat  (esteemed  by 
Dr  Buckle  the  finest  intellect  which 
practical  philosophy  has  exhibited 
since  Aristotle),  that  "Love  is  a 
sort  of  fever  which  does  not  last  be- 
yond two  years,"  than  that  between 
these  eccentric  specimens  of  a  class 
denounced  as  frivolous  and  heartless 
by  philosophers,  English  and  French, 
who  have  certainly  never  heard  of 
Bichat. 
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When  the  emotion  the  Duke  had 
exhibited  was  calmed  down,  his 
wife  pushed  towards  Graham  a 
sheet  of  paper,  inscribed  with  the 
epitaph  composed  by  his  hand. 
"Is  it  not  beautiful/'  she  said, 
falteringly — "  not  a  word  too  much 
nor  too  little  ? " 

Graham  read  the  inscription  slow- 
ly, and  with  very  dimmed  eyes. 
It  deserved  the  praise  bestowed  on 
it ;  for  the  Duke,  though  a  shy  and 
awkward  speaker,  was  an  incisive 
and  graceful  writer. 

Yet,  in  his  innermost  self, 
Graham  shivered  when  he  read  that 
epitaph,  it  expressed  so  emphati- 
cally the  reverential  nature  of  the 
love  which  Lady  Janet  had  inspired 
—the  genial  influences  which  the 
holiness  of  a  character  so  active  in 
doing  good  had  diffused  around  it- 
It  brought  vividly  before  Graham 
that  image  of  perfect  spotless  wo- 
manhood. And  a  voice  within  him 
asked,  "  Would  that  cenotaph  be 
placed  amid  the  monuments  of  an 
illustrious  lineage  if  the  secret 
known  to  thee  could  transpire  ? 
What  though  the  lost  one  were 
really  as  unsullied  by  sin  as  the 
world  deems,  would  the  name  now 
treasured  as  an  heirloom  not  be  a 
memory  of  gall  and  a  sound  of 
shame  1 " 

He  remained  so  silent  after  put- 
ting down  the  inscription,  that  the 
Duke  said  modestly,  "  My  dear 
Graham,  I  see  that  you  do  not  like 
what  I  have  written.  Your  pen  is 
much  more  practised  than  mine.  If 
I  did  not  ask  you  to  compose  the 
epitaph,  it  was  because  I  thought 
it  would  please  you  more  in  coming, 
as  a  spontaneous  tribute  due  to  her, 
from  the  representative  of  her  family. 
But  will  you  correct  my  sketch,  or 
give  me  another  according  to  your 
own  ideas  1 " 

"  I  see  not  a  word  to  alter,"  said 
Graham  :  "  forgive  me  if  my  silence 
wronged  my  emotion;  the  truest 
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eloquence  is  that  which  holds  us 
too  mute  for  applause." 

"  I  knew  you  would  like  it. 
Leopold  is  always  so  disposed  to 
underrate  himself/'  said  the  Duch- 
ess, whose  hand  was  resting  fondly 
on  her  husband's  shoulder.  "  Epi- 
taphs are  so  difficult  to  write — 
especially  epitaphs  on  women  of 
whom  in  life  the  least  said  the 
better.  Janet  was  the  only  woman 
I  ever  knew  whom  one  could  praise 
in  safety." 

"  Well  expressed,"  said  the  Duke, 
smiling ;  "  and  I  wish  you  would 
make  that  safety  clear  to  some  lady 
friends  of  yours,  to  whom  it  might 
serve  as  a  lesson.  Proof  against 
every  breath  of  scandal  herself, 
Janet  King  never  uttered  and  never 
encouraged  one  ill-natured  word 
against  another.  But  I  am  afraid, 
my  dear  fellow,  that  I  must  leave 
you  to  a  tete-a-tete  with  Eleanor. 
You  know  that  I  must  be  at  the 
House  this  evening — I  only  paired 
till  half-past  nine." 

"  I  will  walk  down  to  the  House 
with  you,  if  you  are  going  on  foot." 

"No,"  said  the  Duchess;  "you 
must  resign  yourself  to  me  for  at 
least  half  an  hour.  I  was  looking 
over  your  aunt's  letters  to-day,  and 


I  found  one  which  I  wish  to  show 
you ;  it  is  all  about  yourself,  and 
written  within  the  last  few  months 
of  her  life."  Here  she  put  her  arm 
into  Graham's,  and  led  him.  into  her 
own  private  drawing-room,  which, 
though  others  might  call  it  a  bou- 
doir, she  dignified  by  the  name  of 
her  study.  The  Duke  remained  for 
some  minutes  thoughtfully  leaning 
his  arm  on  the  mantelpiece.  It 
was  no  unimportant  debate  in  the 
Lords  that  night,  and  on  a  subject  in 
which  he  took  great  interest,  and  the 
details  of  which  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered.  He  had  been  requested 
to  speak,  if  only  a  few  words,  for 
his  high  character  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  good  sense  gave  weight  to 
the  mere  utterance  of  his  opinion. 
But  though  no  one  had  more  moral 
courage  in  action,  the  Duke  had  a 
terror  at  the  very  thought  of  ad- 
dressing an  audience  which  made 
him  despise  himself. 

"  Ah  ! "  he  muttered,  "  if  Graham 
Vane  were  but  in  Parliament,  I 
could  trust  him  to  say  exactly  what 
I  would  rather  be  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake  than  stand  up  and 
say  for  myself.  But  now  he  has 
got  money  he  seems  to  think  of 
nothing  but  saving  it." 


CHAPTER    V. 


The  letter  from  Lady  Janet, 
which  the  Duchess  took  from  the 
desk  and  placed  in  Graham's  hand, 
was  in  strange  coincidence  with  the 
subject  that  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  had  absorbed  his  thoughts 
and  tortured  his  heart.  Speaking 
of  him  in  terms  of  affectionate 
eulogy,  the  writer  proceeded  to  con- 
fide her  earnest  wish  that  he  should 
not  longer  delay  that  change  in  life 
which,  concentrating  so  much  that 
is  vague  in  the  desires  and  aspira- 
tions of  man,  leaves  his  heart  and 
his  mind,  made  serene  by  the  con- 


tentment of  home,  free  for  the  stead- 
fast consolidation  of  their  warmth 
and  their  light  upon  the  ennobling 
duties  that  unite  the  individual  to 
his  race. 

"  There  is  no  one,"  wrote  Lady 
Janet,  "  whose  character  and  career 
a  felicitous  choice  in  marriage  can 
have  greater  influence  over  than 
this  dear  adopted  son  of  mine.  I 
do  not  fear  that  in  any  case  he  will 
be  liable  to  the  errors  of  his  brilliant 
father.  His  early  reverse  of  fortune 
here  seems  to  me  one  of  those  bless- 
ings which  Heaven  conceals  in  the 
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form  of  affliction.  For  in  youth, 
the  genial  freshness  of  his  gay  ani- 
mal spirits,  a  native  generosity  min- 
gled with  desire  of  display  and 
thirst  for  applause,  made  me  some- 
what alarmed  for  his  future.  But, 
though  he  still  retains  these  attri- 
butes of  character,  they  are  no  longer 
predominant ;  they  are  modified  and 
•chastened.  He  has  learned  prudence. 
But  what  I  now  fear  most  for  him 
is  that  which  he  does  not  show  in 
the  world,  which  neither  Leopold 
nor  you  seem  to  detect, — it  is  an 
•exceeding  sensitiveness  of  pride.  I 
know  not  how  else  to  describe  it. 
It  is  so  interwoven  with  the  high- 
est qualities,  that  I  sometimes  dread 
injury  to  them  could  it  be  torn 
away  from  the  faultier  ones  which 
it  supports. 

"  It  is  interwoven  with  that  lofty 
independence  of  spirit  which  has 
made  him  refuse  openings  the  most 
alluring  to  his  ambition;  it  com- 
municates a  touching  grandeur  to 
his  self-denying  thrift ;  it  makes 
him  so  tenacious  of  his  word  once 
given,  so  cautious  before  he  gives 
it.  Public  life  to  him  is  essential ; 
without  it  he  would  be  incomplete  ; 
and  yet  I  sigh  to  think  that  what- 
ever success  he  may  achieve  in  it 
will  be  attended  with  proportionate 
pain.  Calumny  goes  side  by  side 
with  fame,  and  courting  fame  as  a 
man,  he  is  as  thin-skinned  to  cal- 
umny as  a  woman. 

"  The  wife  for  Graham  should 
have  qualities  not,  taken  individu- 
ally, uncommon  in  English  wives, 
but  in  combination  somewhat  rare. 

"  She  must  have  mind  enough  to 
appreciate  his — not  to  clash  with  it. 
She  must  be  fitted  with  sympathies 
to  be  his  dearest  companion,  his 
confidante  in  the  hopes  and  fears 
which  the  slightest  want  of  sym- 
pathy would  make  him  keep  ever 
afterwards  pent  within  his  breast. 
In  herself  worthy  of  distinction, 
she  must  merge  all  distinction  in 


his.  You  have  met  in  the  world 
men  who,  marrying  professed  beau- 
ties or  professed  literary  geniuses, 
are  spoken  of  as  the  husband  of  the 

beautiful  Mrs  A ,  or  of  the 

clever  Mrs  B :  can  you  fancy 

Graham  Yane  in  the  reflected  light 
of  one  of  those  husbands  ?  I  trem- 
bled last  year  when  I  thought  he 
was  attracted  by  a  face  which  the 
artists  raved  about,  and  again  by  a 
tongue  which  dropped  bons  mots 
that  went  the  round  of  the  clubs.  I 
was  relieved  when,  sounding  him, 
he  said,  laughingly,  '  No,  dear  aunt, 
I  should  be  one  sore  from  head  to 
foot  if  I  married  a  wife  that  was 
talked  about  for  anything  but  good- 
ness.' 

"No, — Graham  Vane  will  have 
pains  sharp  enough  if  he  live  to 
be  talked  about  himself.  But  that 
tenderest  half  of  himself,  the  bearer 
of  the  name  he  would  make,  and 
for  the  dignity  of  which  he  alone 
would  be  responsible, — if  that  were 
the  town  talk,  he  would  curse  the 
hour  he  gave  any  one  the  right  to 
take  on  herself  his  man's  burden 
of  calumny  and  fame.  I  know  not 
which  I  should  pity  the  most,  Gra- 
ham Vane  or  his  wife. 

"Do  you  understand  me,  dear- 
est Eleanor  ?  ]STo  doubt  you  do  so 
far,  that  you  comprehend  that  the 
women  whom  men  most  admire 
are  not  the  women  we,  as  women 
ourselves,  would  wish  our  sons  or 
brothers  to  marry.  But  perhaps 
you  do  not  comprehend  my  cause  of 
fear,  which  is  this — for  in  such 
matters  men  do  not  see  as  we 
women  do — Graham  abhors,  in  the 
girls  of  our  time,  frivolity  and  in- 
sipidity. Very  rightly,  you  will  say. 
True,  but  then  he  is  too  likely  to  be 
allured  by  contrasts.  I  have  seen 
him  attracted  by  the  very  girls  we 
recoil  from  more  than  we  do  from 
those  we  allow  to  be  frivolous  and 
insipid.  I  accused  him  of  admira- 
tion for  a  certain  young  lady  whom 
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you  call  'odious,'  and  -whom  the 
slang  that  has  conie  into  vogue  calls 
•*  fast ; '  and  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  answer — 'Certainly  I  admire 
her ;  she  is  not  a  doll — she  has 
ideas.'  I  would  rather  of  the  two 
see  Graham  married  to  what  men 
call  a  doll,  than  to  a  girl  with  ideas 
which  are  distasteful  to  women." 

Lady  Janet  then  went  on  to  ques- 
tion the  Duchess  ahout  a  Miss  As- 
terisk, with  whom  this  tale  will 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  who,  from 
the  little  which  Lady  Janet  had 
seen  of  her,  might  possess  all  the 
requisites  that  fastidious  correspon- 
dent would  exact  for  the  wife  of  her 
adopted  son. 

This  Miss  Asterisk  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  London  world  by 
the  Duchess.  The  Duchess  had  re- 
plied to  Lady  Janet,  that  if  earth 
•could  be  ransacked,  a  more  suitable 
wife  for  Graham  Vane  than  Miss 
Asterisk  could  not  be  found;  she 
was  well  born  —  an  heiress  ;  the 
estates  she  inherited  were  in  the 

county  of (viz.,  the  county  in 

which  the  ancestors  of  D'Altons  and 
"Vanes  had  for  centuries  established 
their  whereabout).  Miss  Asterisk 
was  pretty  enough  to  please  any 
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man's  eye,  but  not  with  the  beauty 
of  which  artists  rave ;  well  informed 
enough  to  be  companion  to  a  well- 
informed  man,  but  certainly  not 
witty  enough  to  supply  Ions  mots  to 
the  clubs.  Miss  Asterisk  was  one 
of  those  women  of  whom  a  husband 
might  be  proud,  yet  with  whom  a 
husband  would  feel  safe  from  being 
talked  about. 

And  in  submitting  the  letter  we 
have  read  to  Graham's  eye,  the 
Duchess  had  the  cause  of  Miss 
Asterisk  pointedly  in  view.  Miss 
Asterisk  had  confided  to  her  friend, 
that,  of  all  men  she  had  seen, 
Mr  Graham  Vane  was  ^the  one  she 
would  feel  the  least  inclined  to 
refuse. 

So  when  Graham  Vane  returned 
the  letter  to  the  Duchess,  simply 
saying,  "How  well  my  dear  aunt 
divined  what  is  weakest  in  me ! " 
the  Duchess  replied  quickly,  "  Miss 
Asterisk  dines  here  to-morrow ;  pray 
come ;  you  would  like  her  if  you 
knew  more  of  her." 

"To-morrow  I  am  engaged — an 
American  friend  of  mine  dines  with 
me ;  but  'tis  no  matter,  for  I  shall 
never  feel  more  for  Miss  Asterisk 
than  I  feel  for  Mont  Blanc." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


On  leaving  his  cousin's  house 
Graham  walked  on,  he  scarce  knew 
or  cared  whither,  the  image  of  the 
beloved  dead  so  forcibly  recalled  the 
solemnity  of  the  mission  with  which 
he  had  been  intrusted,  and  which 
hitherto  he  had  failed  to  fulfil. 
What  if  the  only  mode  by  which 
he  could,  without  causing  questions 
and  suspicions  that  might  result  in 
dragging  to  day  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  trust  he  held,  enrich  the 
daughter  of  Eichard  King,  repair 
all  wrong  hitherto  done  to  her,  and 
guard  the  sanctity  of  Lady  Janet's 
home,  —  should  be  in  that  union 


which  Eichard  King  had  com- 
mended to  him  while  his  heart 
was  yet  free  1 

In  such  a  case,  would  not  grati- 
tude to  the  dead,  duty  to  the  living, 
make  that  union  imperative  at  what- 
ever sacrifice  of  happiness  to  him- 
self 1  The  two  years  to  which 
Eichard  King  had  limited  the  sus- 
pense of  research  were  not  yet  ex- 
pired. Then,  too,  that  letter  of 
Lady  Janet's — so  tenderly  anxious 
for  his  future,  so  clear-sighted  as  to 
the  elements  of  his  own  character 
in  its  strength  or  its  infirmities — 
combined  with  graver  causes  to 
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withhold  his  heart  from  its  yearn- 
ing impulse,  and — no,  not  steel  it 
against  Isaura,  but  forbid  it  to  real- 
ise, in  the  fair  creature  and  creator 
of  romance,  his  ideal  of  the  woman 
to  whom  an  earnest,  sagacious,  as- 
piring man  commits  all  the  destinies 
involved  in  the  serene  dignity  of 
his  hearth.  He  could  not  but  own 
that  this  gifted  author — this  eager 
seeker  after  fame — this  brilliant  and 
bold  competitor  with  men  on  their 
own  stormy  battle-ground — was  the 
very  person  from  whom  Lady  Janet 
would  have  warned  away  his  choice. 
She  (Isaura)  merge  her  own  distinc- 
tions in  a  husband's  !  —  she  leave 
exclusively  to  him  the  burden  of 
fame  and  calumny  ! — she  shun  "to 
be  talked  about ! " — she  who  could 
feel  her  life  to  be  a  success  or  a 
failure,  according  to  the  extent  and 
the  loudness  of  the  talk  which  it 
courted  ! 

While  these  thoughts  racked  his 
mind,  a  kindly  hand  was  laid  on  his 
arm,  and  a  cheery  voice  accosted 
him.  "  Well  met,  my  dear  Yane  ! 
I  see  we  are  bound  to  the  same 
place  ;  there  will  be  a  good  gather- 
ing to-night." 

"What  do  you  mean,  B  evil  1  I 
am  going  nowhere,  except  to  my 
own  quiet  rooms." 

"  Pooh  !  Come  in  here  at  least 
for  a  few  minutes,"  —  and  Bevil 
drew  him  up  the  door -step  of  a 
house  close  by,  where,  on  certain 
evenings,  a  well-known  club  .drew 
together  men  who  seldom  meet  so 
familiarly  elsewhere  —  men  of  all 
callings ;  a  club  especially  favoured 
by  wits,  authors,  and  the  flaneurs 
of  polite  society. 

Graham  shook  his  head,  about  to 
refuse,  when  Bevil  added,  "  I  have 
just  come  from  Paris,  and  can  give 
you  the  last  news,  literary,  political, 
and  social.  By  the  way,  I  saw  Sav- 
arin  the  other  night  at  the  Cicogna's 
— he  introduced  me  there."  Graham 
winced;  he  was  spelled  by  the  music 


[Aug, 

of  a  name,  and  followed  his  ac- 
quaintance into  the  crowded  roomr 
and  after  returning  many  greetings 
and  nods,  withdrew  into  a  remote 
corner,  and  motioned  Bevil  to  a  seat 
beside  him. 

"So  you  met  Savarin?  Where, 
did  you  say  1 " 

"  At  the  house  of  the  new  lady- 
author — I  hate  the  word  authoress 
— Mademoiselle  Cicogna!  Of  course 
you  have  read  her  book  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Full  of  fine  things,  is  it  not  ?— 
though  somewhat  high-flown  and 
sentimental ;  however,  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success.  No  book  has 
been  more  talked  about  at  Paris ; 
the  only  thing  more  talked  about 
is  the  lady-author  herself." 

"  Indeed,  and  how  1 " 

"  She  doesn't  look  twenty,  a  mere 
girl — of  that  kind  of  beauty  which 
so  arrests  the  eye  that  you  pass  by 
other  faces  to  gaze  on  it,  and  the 
dullest  stranger  would  ask,  'Who 
and  what  is  she ! '  A  girl,  I  say, 
like  that — who  lives  as  indepen- 
dently as  if  she  were  a  middle-aged 
widow,  receives  every  week  (she 
has  her  Thursdays),  with  no  other 
chaperon  than  an  old  ci-devant 
Italian  singing-woman,  dressed  like 
a  guy — must  set  Parisian  tongues 
into  play,  even  if  she  had  not  writ- 
ten the  crack  book  of  the  season." 

"Mademoiselle  Cicogna  receives 
on  Thursdays, — no  harm  in  that; 
and  if  she  have  no  other  chaperon 
than  the  Italian  lady  you  mention, 
it  is  because  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
is  an  orphan,  and  having  a  fortune, 
such  as  it  is,  of  her  own,  I  do  not 
see  why  she  should  not  live  as  in- 
dependently as  many  an  unmarried 
woman  in  London  placed  under 
similar  circumstances.  I  suppose 
she  receives  chiefly  persons  in  the 
literary  or  artistic  world,  and  if  they 
are  all  as  respectable  as  the  Savarins, 
I  do  not  think  ill-nature  itself  could 
find  fault  with  her  social  circle." 
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"  All !  you  know  tlie  Cicogna,  I 
presume.  I  am  sure  I  did  not  wish 
to  say  anything  that  could  offend 
her  best  friends,  only  I  do  think  it 
is  a  pity  she  is  not  married,  poor 

girl!" 

"Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  accom- 
plished, beautiful,  of  good  birth 
(the  Cicognas  rank  among  the  oldest 
of  Lombard  families),  is  not  likely 
to  want  offers." 

"  Offers  of  marriage, — li'm — well, 
I  daresay,  from  authors  and  artists. 
You  know  Paris  better  even  than  I 
•do,  but  I  don't  suppose  authors  and 
artists  there  make  the  most  desirable 
husbands;  and  I  scarcely  know  a 
marriage  in  France  between  a  man- 
author  and  lady-author  which  does 
not  end  in  the  deadliest  of  all  ani- 
mosities— that  of  wounded  amour 
propre.  Perhaps  the  man  admires 
his  own  genius  too  much  to  do  pro- 
per homage  to  his  wife's." 

"  But  the  choice  of  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna  need  not  be  restricted  to 
the  pale  of  authorship — doubtless 
.she  has  many  admirers  beyond  that 
quarrelsome  borderland." 

"  Certainly  —  countless  adorers. 
Enguerrand  de  Vandemar  —  you 
know  that  diamond  of  dandies  ? " 

"  Perfectly — is  he  an  admirer  1 " 

"  Cela  va  sans  dire — he  told  me 
ihat  though  she  was  not  the  hand- 
somest woman  in  Paris,  all  other 
women  looked  less  handsome  since 
he  had  seen  her.  But,  of  course, 
French  lady-killers  like  Enguerrand, 
when  it  comes  to  marriage,  leave 
it  to  their  parents  to  choose  their 
wives  and  arrange  the  terms  of  the 
-contract.  Talking  of  lady-killers,  I 
beheld  amid  the  throng  at  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna's  the  ci-devant  Love- 
lace whom  I  remember  some  twenty- 
three  years  ago  as  the  darling  of 
wives  and  the  terror  of  husbands — 
Victor  de  Mauleon." 

"  Victor  de  Mauleon  at  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna's  !—  what!  is  that  man 
.restored  to  society  ?  " 
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"Ah  !  you  are  thinking  of  the 
ugly  old  story  about  the  jewels — oh 
yes,  he  has  got  over  that ;  all  his 
grand  relations,  the  Vandemars, 
Beauvilliers,  Rochebriant,  and 
others,  took  him  by  the  hand  when 
he  reappeared  at  Paris  last  year ;  and 
though  I  believe  he  is  still  avoided 
by  many,  he  is  courted  by  still  more 
— and.  avoided,  I  fancy,  rather  from 
political  than  social  causes.  The 
Imperialist  set,  of  course,  execrate 
and  proscribe  him.  You  know  he 
is  the  writer  of  those  biting  articles 
signed  '  Pierre  Firmin '  in  the  '  Sens 
Commun  ;  '  and  I  am  told  he  is  the 
proprietor  of  that  very  clever  journal, 
which  has  become  a  power." 

"So,  so — that  is  the  journal  in 
which  Mademoiselle  Cicogna's  ro- 
man  first  appeared.  So,  so — Victor 
de  Mauleon  one  of  her  associates, 
her  counsellor  and  friend, — ah  !  " 

"  No,  I  didn't  say  that ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  presented  to  her  for 
the  first  time  the  evening  I  was  at 
the  house.  I  saw  that  young  silk- 
haired  coxcomb,  Gustave  Rameau, 
introduce  him  to  her.  You  don't 
perhaps  know  Rameau,  editor  of  the 
'  Sens  Commun ' — writes  poems  and 
criticisms.  They  say  he  is  a  Red 
Republican,  but  De  Mauleon  keeps 
truculent  French  politics  subdued 
if  not  suppressed  in  his  cynical 
journal.  Somebody  told  me  that  the 
Cicogna  is  very  much  in  love  with 
Rameau ;  certainly  he  has  a  hand- 
some face  of  his  own,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  she  was  so  rude  to 
the  Russian  Prince  X ." 

"How  rude  !  Did  the  Prince 
propose  to  her]" 

"  Propose  !  you  forget  —  he  is 
married.  Don't  you  know  the 
Princess  1  Still  there  are  other 
kinds  of  proposals  than  those  of 
marriage  which  a  rich  Russian 
prince  may  venture  to  make  to  a 
pretty  novelist  brought  up  for  the 
stage." 

"Bevil!"  cried  Graham,  grasping 
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the  man's  arm  fiercely,  "  how  dare 
your7 

"  My  dear  boy/'  said  Bevil,  very 
much  astonished,  "  I  really  did  not 
know  that  your  interest  in  the 
young  lady  was  so  great.  If  I  have 
wounded  you  in  relating  a  mere  on 
dit  picked  up  at  the  Jockey  Club, 
I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons.  I 
daresay  there  was  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it." 

"  Not  a  word  of  truth,  you  may 
be  sure,  if  the  on  dit  was  injurious 
to  Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  It  is 
true,  I  have  a  strong  interest  in 
her  ;  any  man  —  any  gentleman — 
would  have  such  interest  in  a  girl 
so  brilliant  and  seemingly  so  friend- 
less. It  shames  one  of  human 
nature  to  think  that  the  reward 
which  the  world  makes  to  those 
who  elevate  its  platitudes,  brighten 
its  dulness,  delight  its  leisure,  is — 
Slander!  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
lady  before  she  became  a  'celebrity,' 
and  I  have  never  met  in  my  paths 
through  life  a  purer  heart  or  a  nobler 
nature.  "What  is  the  wretched  on 
dit  you  condescend  to  circulate? 
Permit  me  to  add — 

*He  who  repeats  a  slander  shares  the 
crime.'" 

"Upon  my  honour,  my  dear 
Vane,"  said  Bevil,  seriously  (he  did 
not  want  for  spirit),  "  I  hardly 
know  you  this  evening.  It  is  not 
because  duelling  is  out  of  fashion 
that  a  man  should  allow  himself  to 
speak  in  a  tone  that  gives  offence  to 
another  who  intended  none  ',  and  if 
duelling  is  out  of  fashion  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  still  possible  in  France. 
Entre  nous,  I  would  rather  cross 
the  Channel  with  you  than  submit 
to  language  that  conveys  unmerited 
insult." 

Graham's  cheek,  before  ashen 
pale,  flushed  into  dark  red.  "  I 
understand  you,"  he  said  quietly, 
*c  and  will  be  at  Boulogne  to-mor- 
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"Graham  Vane,"  replied  Bevilr 
with  much  dignity,  "you  and  I 
have  known  each  other  a  great  many 
years,  and  neither  of  us  has  cause 
to  question  the  courage  of  the  other; 
but  I  am  much  older  than  yourself 
— permit  me  to  take  the  melan- 
choly advantage  of  seniority.  A 
duel  between  us  in  consequence 
of  careless  words  said  about  a  lady 
in  no  way  connected  with  either, 
would  be  a  cruel  injury  to  her ;  a 
duel  on  grounds  so  slight  would 
little  injure  me — a  man  about  town, 
who  would  not  sit  an  hour  in  the 
House  of  Commons  if  you  paid  him 
a  thousand  pounds  a  minute.  But 
you,  Graham  Vane  —  you  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  canvass  electors  and 
make  laws  —  would  it  not  be  an 
injury  to  you  to  be  questioned  at 
the  hustings  why  you  broke  the 
law,  and  why  you  sought  another 
man's  life  ?  Come,  come !  shake 
hands  and  consider  all  that  seconds, 
if  we  chose  them,  would  exact,  is 
said,  every  affront  on  either  side 
retracted,  every  apology  on  either 
side  made." 

"  Bevil,  you  disarm  and  conquer 
me.  I  spoke  like  a  hot  -  headed 
fool ;  forget  it — forgive.  But — but 
— I  can  listen  calmly  now — what 
is  that  on  dit  ?  " 

"  One  that  thoroughly  bears  out 
your  own  very  manly  upholding 
of  the  poor  young  orphan,  whose 
name  I  shall  never  again  mention 
without  such  respect  as  would  satisfy 
her  most  sensitive  champion.  It 

was    said   that  the  Prince    X 

boasted  that  before  a  week  was  out 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  should  ap- 
pear in  his  carriage  at  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  and  wear  at  the  opera 
diamonds  he  had  sent  to  her  ;  that 
this  boast  was  enforced  by  a  wager, 
and  the  terms  of  the  wager  com- 
pelled the  Prince  to  confess  the 
means  he  had  taken  to  succeed,  and 
produce  the  evidence  that  he  had 
lost  or  won.  According  to  this  on 
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dit,  the  Prince  had  written  to 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  and  the 
letter  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
parure  that  cust  him  half  a  million 
of  francs ;  that  the  diamonds  had 
been  sent  back,  with  a  few  words 
of  such  scorn  as  a  queen  might 
address  to  an  upstart  lackey.  But, 
my  dear  Yane,  it  is  a  mournful 


position  for  a  girl  to  receive  such 
offers ;  and  you  must  agree  with 
me  in  wishing  she  were  safely  mar- 
ried, even  to  Monsieur  Bameau, 
coxcomb  though  he  be.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  will  be  an  exception 
to  French  authors,  male  and  female, 
in  general,  and  live  like  turtle- 
doves." 


CHAPTER   VII. 


A  few  days  after  the  date  of  the 
last  chapter,  Colonel  Morley  re- 
turned to  Paris.  He  had  dined 
with  Graham  at  Greenwich,  had 
met  him  afterwards  in  society,  and 
paid  him  a  farewell  visit  on  the  day 
before  the  Colonel's  departure ;  but 
the  name  of  Isaura  Cicogna  had  not 
again  been  uttered  by  either.  Mor- 
ley was  surprised  that  his  wife  did 
not  question  him  minutely  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  he  had  executed 
her  delicate  commission,  and  the 
manner  as  well  as  words  with  which 
Graham  had  replied  to  his  "  venti- 
lations." But  his  Lizzy  cut  him 
short  when  he  began  his  recital — 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything 
more  about  the  man.  He  has 
thrown  away  a  prize  richer  than 
his  ambition  will  ever  gain,  even  if 
it  gained  him  a  throne." 

"That  it  can't  gain  him  in  the 
old  country.  The  people  are  loyal 
to  the  present  dynasty,  whatever 
you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary." 

"Don't  be  so  horribly  literal, 
Frank;  that  subject  is  done  with. 

How  was  the  Duchess  of  M 

dressed?" 

But  when  the  Colonel  had  retired 
to  what  the  French  call  the  cabinet 
de  travail — and  which  he  more  ac- 
curately termed  his  '  smoke  den ' — 
and  there  indulged  in  the  cigar, 
which,  despite  his  American  citizen- 
ship, was  forbidden  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  tyrant  who  ruled  his 
life,  Mrs  Morley  took  from  her  desk 


a  letter  received  three  days  before, 
and  brooded  over  it  intently,  study- 
ing every  word.  When  she  had 
thus  reperused  it,  her  tears  fell  upon 
the  page.  "  Poor  Isaura  ! "  she 
muttered — "  poor  Isaura  !  I  know 
she  loves  him — and  how  deeply  a 
nature  like  hers  can  love  !  But  I 
must  break  it  to  her.  If  I  did  not, 
she  would  remain  nursing  a  vain 
dream,  and  refuse  every  chance  of 
real  happiness  for  the  sake  of  nurs- 
ing it."  Then  she  mechanically 
folded  up  the  letter — I  need  not  say 
it  was  from  Graham  Yane — restored 
it  to  the  desk,  and  remained  musing 
till  the  Colonel  looked  in  at  the 
door  and  said  peremptorily,  "  Yery 
late — come  to  bed." 

The  next  day  Madame  Savarin 
called  on  Isaura. 

"  Chere  enfant"  said  she,  "  I  have 
bad  news  for  you.  Poor  Gustave  is 
very  ill — an  attack  of  the  lungs  and 
fever;  you  know  how  delicate  he 
is." 

"I  am  sincerely  grieved,"  said 
Isaura,  in  earnest  tender  tones ;  "  it 
must  be  a  very  sudden  attack :  he 
was  here  last  Thursday." 

"  The  malady  only  declared  itself 
yesterday  morning,  but  surely  you 
must  have  observed  how  ill  he  has 
been  looking  for  several  days  past. 
It  pained  me  to  see  him." 

"  I  did  not  notice  any  change  in 
him,"  said  Isaura,  somewhat  con- 
science-stricken. Wrapt  in  her  own 
happy  thoughts,  she  would  not  have 
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noticed  change  in  faces  yet  more 
familiar  to  her  than  that  of  her 
young  admirer. 

"  Isaura,"  said  Madame  Savarin, 
"I  suspect  there  are  moral  causes 
for  our  friend's  failing  health.  Why 
should  I  disguise  my  meaning  ?  You 
know  well  how  madly  he  is  in  love 
with  you,  and  have  you  denied  him 
hope?" 

"  I  like  M.  Rameau  as  a  friend ; 
I  admire  him  —  at  times  I  pity 
him." 

"  Pity  is  akin  to  love." 

"  I  doubt  the  truth  of  that  say- 
ing, at  all  events  as  you  apply  it 
now.  I  could  not  love  M.  Rameau  ; 
I  never  gave  him  cause  to  think  I 
could." 

"  I  wish  for  both  your  sakes  that 
you  could  make  me  a  different  an- 
swer; for  his  sake,  because,  know- 
ing his  faults  and  failings,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  they  would  vanish  in  a 
companionship  so  pure,  so  elevating 
as  yours  :  you  could  make  him  not 
only  so  much  happier  but  so  much 
better  a  man.  Hush  !  let  me  go  on, 
let  me  come  to  yourself, — I  say  for 
your  sake  I  wish  it.  Your  pursuits, 
your  ambition,  are  akin  to  his ;  you 
should  not  marry  one  who  could 
not  sympathise  with  you  in  these. 
If  you  did,  he  might  either  restrict 
the  exercise  of  your  genius  or  be 
chafed  at  its  display.  The  only 
authoress  I  ever  knew  whose  mar- 
ried lot  was  serenely  happy  to  the 
last,  was  the  greatest  of  English 
poetesses  married  to  a  great  English 
poet.  You  cannot,  you  ought  not, 
to  devote  yourself  to  the  splendid 
career  to  which  your  genius  irre- 
sistibly impels  you,  without  that 
counsel,  that  support,  that  protec- 
tion, which  a  husband  alone  can 
give.  My  dear  child,  as  the  wife 
myself  of  a  man  of  letters,  and 
familiarised  to  all  the  gossip,  all 
the  scandal,  to  which  they  who 
give  their  names  to  the  public  are 
exposed,  I  declare  that  if  I  had  a 


daughter  who  inherited  Savarin's 
talents,  and  was  ambitious  of  at- 
taining to  his  renown,  I  would 
rather  shut  her  up  in  a  convent 
than  let  her  publish  a  book  that 
was  in  every  one's  hands  until  she 
had  sheltered  her  name  under  that 
of  a  husband  ;  and  if  I  say  this  of 
my  child  with  a  father  so  wise  in 
the  world's  ways,  and  so  popularly 
respected  as  my  bon  homme,  what 
must  I  feel  to  be  essential  to  your 
safety,  poor  stranger  in  our  land  ! 
poor  solitary  orphan  !  with  no  other 
advice  or  guardian  than  the  singing 
mistress  whom  you  touchingly  call 
'MadreJ '  I  see  how  I  distress  and 
pain  you — I  cannot  help  it.  Listen : 
The  other  evening  Savarin  came 
back  from  his  favourite  cafe  in  a 
state  of  excitement  that  made  me 
think  he  came  to  announce  a  revo- 
lution. It  was  about  you ;  he 
stormed,  he  wept— actually  wept — 
my  philosophical  laughing  Savarin. 
He  had  just  heard  of  that  atrocious 
wager  made  by  a  Russian  barbarian. 
Every  one  praised  you  for  the  con- 
tempt with  which  you  had  treated 
the  savage's  insolence.  But  that 
you  should  have  been  submitted  to 
such  an  insult  without  one  male 
friend  who  had  the  right  to  resent 
and  chastise  it, — you  cannot  think 
how  Savarin  was  chafed  and  galled. 
You  know  how  he  admires,  but  you 
cannot  guess  how  he  reveres  you ; 
and  since  then  he  says  to  me  every 
day :  '  That  girl  must  not  remain 
single.  Better  marry  any  man  who 
has  a  heart  to  defend  a  wife's  hon- 
our and  the  nerve  to  fire  a  pistol : 
every  Frenchman  has  those  qualifi- 
cations ! ' " 

Here  Isaura  could  no  longer  re- 
strain her  emotions,  she  burst  into 
sobs  so  vehement,  so  convulsive, 
that  Madame  Savarin  became  al- 
armed ;  but  when  she  attempted  to 
embrace  and  soothe  her,  Isaura 
recoiled  with  a  visible  shudder,  and 
gasping  out,  "  Cruel,  cruel !  "  turned 
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to  the  door,  and  rushed  to  her  own 
room. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  maid 
entered  the  salon  with  a  message  to 
Madame  Savarin  that  Mademoiselle 
was  so  unwell  that  she  must  "beg 
Madame  to  excuse  her  return  to  the 
salon. 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs  Morley 
called,  but  Isaura  would  not  see 
her. 

Meanwhile  poor  Eameau  was 
stretched J  on  his  sick-bed,  and  in 
sharp  struggle  between  life  and 
death.  It  is  difficult  to  disentangle, 
one  by  one,  all  the  threads  in  a 
nature  so  complex  as  Kameau's ;  but 
if  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  the 
grief  of  disappointed  love  was  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  illness, 
and  yet  it  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
The  goad  of  Isaura's  refusal  had 
driven  him  into  seeking  distraction 
in  excesses  which  a  stronger  frame 
could  not  have  courted  with  im- 
punity. The  man  was  thoroughly 
Parisian  in  many  things,  but  espe- 
cially in  impatience  of  any  trouble. 
Did  love  trouble  him — love  could 
be  drowned  in  absinthe;  and  too 
much  absinthe  may  be  a  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  congested  lungs 
than  the  love  which  the  absinthe 
had  lulled  to  sleep. 

His  bedside  was  not  watched  by 
hirelings.  When  first  taken  thus 
ill — too  ill  to  attend  to  his  editorial 
duties — information  was  conveyed 
to  the  publisher  of  the  *  Sens  Com- 


mun,'  and  in  consequence  of  that 
information,  Victor  de  Mauleon 
came  to  see  the  sick  man.  By 
his  bed  he  found  Savarin,  who 
had  called,  as  it  were  by  chance, 
and  seen  the  doctor,  who  had  said, 
"It  is  grave.  He  must  be  well 
nursed." 

Savarin  whispered  to  De  Mauleon, 
"  Shall  we  call  in  a  professional 
nurse,  or  a  sceur  de  cliarite  ?  " 

De  Mauleon  replied  also  in  whis- 
per, "  Somebody  told  me  that  the 
man  had  a  mother." 

It  was  true — Savarin  had  for- 
gotten it.  Eameau  never  men- 
tioned his  parents — he  was  not 
proud  of  them. 

They  belonged  to  a  lower  class  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  retired  shopkeepers, 
and  a  Eed  Eepublican  is  sworn  to 
hate  of  the  bourgeoisie,  high  or 
low ;  while  a  beautiful  young 
author  pushing  his  way  into  the 
Chaussee  d' Ant  in  does  not  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  his  parents  had 
sold  hosiery  in  the  Eue  St  Denis. 

Nevertheless  Savarin  knew  that 
Eameau  had  such  parents  still 
living,  and  took  the  hint.  Two 
hours  afterwards  Eameau  was  lean- 
ing his  burning  forehead  on  his 
mother's  breast. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor 
said  to  the  mother,  "  You  are  worth 
ten  of  me.  If  you  can  stay  here  we 
shall  pull  him  through." 

"  Stay  here  !  —  my  own  boy  ! " 
cried  indignantly  the  poor  mother. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  day  which  had  inflicted  on 
Isaura  so  keen  an  anguish,  was 
marked  by  a  great  trial  in  the  life 
of  Alain  de  Eochebriant. 

In  the  morning  he  received  the 
notice  "  of  un  commandement  tend- 
ant  a  saisie  immobiliere,"  on  the 
part  of  his  creditor,  M.  Louvier ; 
in  plain  English,  an  announcement 


that  his  property  at  Eochebriant 
would  be  put  up  to  public  sale  on  a 
certain  day,  in  case  all  debts  due  to 
the  mortgagee  were  not  paid  before. 
An  hour  afterwards  came  a  note 
from  Duplessis  stating  that  "he 
had  returned  from  Bretagne  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  would  be 
very  happy  to  see  the  Marquis  de 
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Eochebriant  before  two  o'clock,  if 
not  inconvenient  to  call." 

Alain  put  the  "  commandement  " 
into  his  pocket,  and  repaired  to  the 
Hotel  Duplessis. 

The  financier  received  him.  with 
very  cordial  civility.  Then  he 
began,  "  I  am  happy  to  say  I  left 
your  excellent  aunt  in  very  good 
health.  She  honoured  the  letter  of 
introduction  to  her  which  I  owe  to 
your  politeness  with  the  most  ami- 
able hospitalities  ;  she  insisted  on 
my  removing  from  the  auberge  at 
which  I  first  put  up  and  becoming 
a  guest  under  your  venerable  roof- 
tree — a  most  agreeable  lady,  and  a 
most  interesting  chateau." 

"  I  fear  your  accommodation  was 
in  striking  contrast  to  your  comforts 
at  Paris  j  my  chateau  is  only  inter- 
esting to  an  antiquarian  enamoured 
of  ruins." 

"  Pardon  me,  c  ruins '  is  an  ex- 
aggerated expression.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  chateau  does  not  want  some 
repairs,  but  they  would  not  be 
costly ;  the  outer  walls  are  strong 
enough  to  defy  time  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  a  few  internal  decorations 
and  some  modern  additions  of  furni- 
ture would  make  the  old  manoir  a 
home  fit  for  a  prince.  I  have  been 
over  the  whole  estate,  too,  with  the 
worthy  M.  Hebert, — a  superb  pro- 
perty !" 

"  Which  M.  Louvier  appears  to 
appreciate,"  said  Alain,  with  a 
somewhat  melancholy  smile,  ex- 
tending to  Duplessis  the  menacing 
notice. 

Duplessis  glanced  at  it,  and  said 
drily,  "  M.  Louvier  knows  what  he 
is  about.  But  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter put  an  immediate  stop  to  for- 
malities which  must  be  painful  to  a 
creditor  so  benevolent.  I  do  not 
presume  to  offer  to  pay  the  interest 
due  on  the  security  you  can  give  for 
the  repayment.  If  you  refused  that 
offer  from  so  old  a  friend  as  Le- 
mercier,  of  course  you  could  not 


accept  it  from  me.  I  make  another 
proposal,  to  which  you  can  scarcely 
object.  I  do  not  like  to  give  my 
scheming  rival  on  the  Bourse  the 
triumph  of  so  profoundly  planned  a 
speculation.  Aid  me  to  defeat  him. 
Let  me  take  the  moitgage  on  my- 
self, and  become  sole  mortgagee 
— hush  ! — on  this  condition,  that 
there  should  be  an  entire  union  of 
interests  between  us  two ;  that  I 
should  be  at  liberty  to  make  the 
improvements  I  desire,  and  when 
the  improvements  be  made,  there 
should  be  a  fair  arrangement  as  to 
the  proportion  of  profits  due  to  me 
as  mortgagee  and  improver,  to  you 
as  original  owner.  Attend,  my  dear 
Marquis, — I  am  speaking  as  a  mere 
man  of  business.  I  see  my  way  to 
adding  more  than  a  third — I  might 
even  say  a  half — to  the  present 
revenues  of  Eochebriant.  The 
woods  have  been  sadly  neglected, 
drainage  alone  would  add  greatly  to 
their  produce.  Your  orchards  might 
be  rendered  magnificent  supplies  to 
Paris  with  better  cultivation.  Lastly, 
I  would  devote  to  building  purposes 
or  to  market  gardens  all  the  lands 

round  the  two  towns  of  and 

.     I   think   I   can  lay  my 

hands  on  suitable  speculators  for 
these  last  experiments.  In  a  word, 
though  the  market  value  of  Eoche- 
briant, as  it  now  stands,  would  not 
be  equivalent  to  the  debt  on  it,  in 
five  or  six  years  it  could  be  made 
worth — well,  I  will  not  say  how 
much — but  we  shall  be  both  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  Mean- 
while, if  you  allow  me  to  find  pur- 
chasers for  your  timber,  and  if  you 
will  not  suffer  the  Chevalier  de 
Finisterre  to  regulate  your  expenses, 
you  need  have  no  fear  that  the 
interest  due  to  me  will  not  be 
regularly  paid,  even  though  I  shall 
be  compelled,  for  the  first  year  or 
two  at  least,  to  ask  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  Louvier  exacted — say 
a  quarter  per  cent  more ;  and  in 
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suggesting  that,  you  will  compre- 
hend that  this  is  now  a  matter  of 
business  between  us,  and  not  of 
friendship." 

Alain  turned  his  head  aside  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  and  then  with 
the  quick  affectionate  impulse  of  the 
genuine  French  nature,  threw  him- 
self on  the  financier's  breast  and 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 

"  You  save  me  !  you  save  the 
home  and  tombs  of  my  ancestors ! 
Thank  you  I  cannot ;  but  I  believe 
in  God — I  pray — I  will  pray  for  you 
as  for  a  father;  and  if  ever,"  he  hur- 
ried on  in  broken  words,  "I  am 
mean  enough  to  squander  on  idle 
luxuries  one  franc  that  I  should 
save  for  the  debt  due  to  you,  chide 
me  as  a  father  would  chide  a  grace- 
less son." 


Moved  as  Alain  was,  Duplessis 
was  moved  yet  more  deeply.  "  What 
father  would  not  be  proud  of  such 
a  son  ?  Ah,  if  I  had  such  a  one  ! " 
he  said  softly.  Then,  quickly  re- 
covering his  wonted  composure,  he 
added,  with  the  sardonic  smile  which 
often  chilled  his  friends  and  alarmed 
his  foes,  "  Monsieur  Louvier  is 
about  to  pass  that  which  I  ventured 
to  pr6mise  him,  a  'mauvais  quart 
d'heure.'  Lend  me  that  commande- 
ment  tendant  a  saisie.  I  must  be 
off  to  my  avoue  with  instructions. 
If  you  have  no  better  engagement, 
pray  dine  with  me  to-day  and  ac- 
company Valerie  and  myself  to  the 
opera." 

I  need  not  say  that  Alain  accept- 
ed the  invitation.  How  happy 
Valerie  was  that  evening  ! 


CHAPTER   IX. 


The  next  day  Duplessis  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  M.  Louvier 
— that  magnate  of  millionnaires  had 
never  before  set  foot  in  the  house  of 
his  younger  and  less  famous  rival. 

The  burly  man  entered  the  room 
with  a  face  much  flushed,  and  with 
more  than  his  usual  mixture  of 
jovial  brusquerie  and  opulent  swag- 
ger. 

"  Startled  to  see  me,  I  daresay," 
began  Louvier,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed.  "I  have  this  morning 
received  a  communication  from  your 
agent  containing  a  cheque  for  the 
interest  due  to  me  from  M.  Eoche- 
briant,  and  a  formal  notice  of  your 
intention  to  pay  off  the  principal  on 
behalf  of  that  popinjay  prodigal. 
Though  we  two  have  not  hitherto 
been  the  best  friends  in  the  world, 
I  thought  it  fair  to  a  man  in  your 
station  to  come  to  you  direct  and 
say,  <  Cher  confrere,  what  swindler 
has  bubbled  you  ?  you  don't  know 
the  real  condition  of  this  Breton 
property,  or  you  would  never  so 


throw  away  your  millions.  The 
property  is  not  worth  the  mortgage 
I  have  on  it  by  30,000  louis.' " 

"  Then,  M.  Louvier,  you  will  be 
30,000  louis  the  richer  if  I  take  the 
mortgage  off  your  hands." 

"  I  can  afford  the  loss — no  offence 
— better  than  you  can  ;  and  I  may 
have  fancies  which  I  don't  mind 
paying  for,  but  which  cannot  influ- 
ence another.  See,  I  have  brought 
with  me  the  exact  schedule  of  all 
details  respecting  this  property. 
You  need  not  question  their  ac- 
curacy j  they  have  been  arranged  by 
the  Marquis's  own  agents,  M.  Gand- 
rin  and  M.  Hebert.  They  contain, 
you  will  perceive,  every  possible 
item  of  revenue,  down  to  an  apple- 
tree.  Now,  look  at  that,  and  tell 
me  if  you  are  justified  in  lending 
such  a  sum  on  such  a  property.'' 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  an 
interest  in  my  affairs  that  I  scarcely 
ventured  to  expect  M.  Louvier  to 
entertain ;  but  I  see  that  I  have  a 
duplicate  of  this  paper,  furnished  to 
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me  very  honestly  by  M.  Hebert 
liimself.  Besides,  I,  too,  have 
fancies  which  I  don't  mind  paying 
for,  and  among  them  may  be  a  fancy 
for  the  lands  of  Rochebriant." 

"Look  you,  Duplessis,  when  a 
man  like  me  asks  a  favour,  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  has  the  power  to 
repay  it.  Let  me  have  my  whim 
here,  and  ask  anything  you  like  from 
me  in  return  ! " 

"  Desott  not  to  oblige  you,  but 
this  has  become  not  only  a  whim  of 
mine,  but  a  matter  of  honour  j  and 
honour,  you  know,  my  dear  M. 
Louvier,  is  the  first  principle  of 
sound  finance.  I  have  myself,  after 
careful  inspection  of  the  Rochebriant 
property,  volunteered  to  its  owner 
to  advance  the  money  to  pay  off 
your  Jiypotheque  ;  and  what  would 
he  said  on  the  Bourse  if  Lucien 
Duplessis  failed  in  an  obligation  1 " 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  what  will 
one  day  be  said  of  Lucien  Du- 
plessis if  he  make  an  irrevocable 
enemy  of  Paul  Louvier.  Cor- 
Ueu !  mon  cher,  a  man  of  thrice 
your  capital,  who  watched  every 
speculation  of  yours  with  a  hostile 
eye,  might  some  beau  jour  make 
even  you  a  bankrupt !  " 

"Forewarned,  forearmed !"  replied 
Duplessis,  imperturbably,  "  'Fas  est 
db  hoste  doceri,1  —  I  mean,  '  It  is 
right  to  be  taught  by  an  enemy ; ' 
and  I  never  remember  the  day  when 
you  were  otherwise,  and  yet  I  am 
not  a  bankrupt,  though  I  receive 
you  in  a  house  which,  thanks  to 
you,  is  so  modest  in  point  of  size  ! " 

"  Bah  !  that  was  a  mistake  of 
mine, — and,  ha  !  ha  !  you  had  your 
revenge  there — that  forest ! " 
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"  Well,  as  a  peace-offering,  I  will 
give  you  up  the  forest,  and  content 
my  ambition  as  a  landed  proprietor 
with  this  bad  speculation  of  Roche- 
briant!" 

"  Confound  the  forest,  I  don't 
care  for  it  now  !  I  can  sell  my 
place  for  more  than  it  has  cost  me 
to  one  of  your  imperial  favourites. 
Build  a  palace  in  your  forest.  Let 
me  have  Rochebriant,  and  name 
your  terms." 

"  A  thousand  pardons !  but  I  have- 
already  had  the  honour  to  inform 
you,  that  I  have  contracted  an  obli- 
gation which  does  not  allow  me  to 
listen  to  terms." 

As  a  serpent,  that,  after  all  crawl- 
ings  and  windings,  rears  itself  on 
end,  Louvier  rose,  crest  erect — 

"  So  then  it  is  finished.  I  came 
here  disposed  to  offer  peace — you 
refuse,  and  declare  war." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  do  not  declare 
war  ;  I  accept  it  if  forced  on  me." 

"  Is  that  your  last  word,  M.  Du- 
plessis 1 " 

"  Monsieur  Louvier,  it  is." 

"  Bon  jour  /" 

And  Louvier  strode  to  the  door  ; 
here  he  paused — "Take  a  day  to 
consider." 

"  JSTot  a  moment." 

"  Your  servant,  Monsieur, — your 
very  humble  servant."  Louvier 
vanished. 

Duplessis  leaned  his  large- 
thoughtful  forehead  on  his  thin 
nervous  hand.  "This  loan  will 
pinch  me,"  he  muttered.  "  I  must 
be  very  wary  now  with  such  a  foe. 
Well,  why  should  I  care  to  be  rich  ?' 
Valerie's  dot,  Valerie's  happiness, 
are  secured." 


CHAPTER   X. 


Madame  Savarin  wrote  a  very 
kind  and  very  apologetic  letter  to 
Isaura,  but  no  answer  was  returned 
to  it.  Madame  Savarin  did  not 


venture  to  communicate  to  her  hus- 
band the  substance  of  a  conversation 
which  had  ended  so  painfully.  He 
had,  in  theory,  a  delicacy  of  tactr 
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which,  if  he  did  not  always  exhibit 
it  in  practice,  made  him  a  very 
severe  critic  of  its  deficiency  in 
others.  Therefore,  unconscious  of 
the  offence  given,  he  made  a  point 
of  calling  at  Isanra's  apartments, 
and  leaving  word  with  her  servant 
that  "he  was  sure  she  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  M.  Rameau  was 
somewhat  better,  though  still  in 
danger." 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after 
her  interview  with  Madame  Savarin 
that  Isaura  left  her  own  room, — she 
did  so  to  receive  Mrs  Morley. 

The  fair  American  was  shocked 
to  see  the  change  in  Isaura's  coun- 
tenance. She  was  very  pale,  and 
with  that  indescribable  appearance 
of  exhaustion  which  betrays  contin- 
ued want  of  sleep ;  her  soft  eyes  were 
dim,  the  play  of  her  lips  was  gone, 
her  light  step  weary  and  languid. 

"  My  poor  darling  ! "  cried  Mrs 
Morley,  embracing  her,  "you  have 
indeed  been  ill !  What  is  the  mat- 
ter 1 — who  attends  you  1 " 

"  I  need  no  physician,  it  was  but 
a  passing  cold — the  air  of  Paris  is 
very  trying.  Never  mind  me,  dear 
— what  is  the  last  news  ? " 

Therewith  Mrs  Morley  ran  glibly 
through  the  principal  topics  of  the 
hour  —  the  breach  threatened  be- 
tween M.  Ollivier  and  his  former 
Liberal  partisans;  the  tone  unex- 
pectedly taken  by  M.  de  Girardin ; 
the  speculations  as  to  the  result  of 
the  trial  of  the  alleged  conspirators 
against  the  Emperor's  life,  which 
was  fixed  to  take  place  towards  the 
end  of  that  month  of  June,  —  all 
matters  of  no  slight  importance  to 
the  interests  of  an  empire.  Sunk 
deep  into  the  recesses  of  her  fau- 
teuil,  Isaura  seemed  to  listen  quietly, 
till,  when  a  pause  came,  she  said  in 
cold  clear  tones — 

"  And  Mr  Graham  Vane — he  has 
refused  your  invitation  1 " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has — he  is 
so  engaged  in  London." 


"I  knew  he  had  refused,"  said 
Isaura,  with  a  low  bitter  laugh. 

"  How  1  who  told  you  1 " 

"My  own  good  sense  told  me. 
One  may  have  good  sense,  though 
one  is  a  poor  scribbler." 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  way ;  it  is 
beneath  you  to  angle  for  compli- 
ments." 

"  Compliments  !  ah  !  And  so  Mr 
Vane  has  refused  to  come  to  Paris  ; 
never  mind,  he  will  come  next  year. 
I  shall  not  be  in  Paris  then.  Did 
Colonel  Morley  see  Mr  Vane  1 " 

"  Oh  yes ;  two  or  three  times." 

"He  is  well 2" 

"  Quite  well,  I  believe — at  least 
Frank  did  not  say  to  the  contrary  ; 
but,  from  what  I  hear,  he  is  not 
the  person  I  took  him  for.  Many 
people  told  Frank  that  he  is  much 
changed  since  he  came  into  his  for- 
tune— is  grown  very  stingy,  quite 
miserly  indeed ;  declines  even  a  seat 
in  Parliament  because  of  the  ex- 
pense. It  is  astonishing  how  money 
does  spoil  a  man." 

"He  had  come  into  his  fortune 
when  he  'was  here.  Money  had  not 
spoiled  him  then." 

Isaura  paused,  pressing  her  hands 
tightly  together;  then  she  suddenly 
rose  to  her  feet,  the  colour  on  her 
cheek  mantling  and  receding  rapid- 
ly, and  fixing  on  her  startled  visitor 
eyes  no  longer  dim,  but  with  some- 
thing half  fierce,  half  imploring  in 
the  passion  of  their  gaze,  said — 
"  Your  husband  spoke  of  me  to  Mr 
Vane  :  I  know  he  did.  What  did 
Mr  Vane  answer1?  Do  not  evade 
my  question.  The  truth !  the  truth ! 
I  only  ask  the  truth  !" 

"  Give  me  your  hand ;  sit  here 
beside  me,  dearest  child." 

"  Child  ! — no,  I  am  a  woman  ! — 
weak  as  a  woman,  but  strong  as  a 
woman  too  ! — The  truth  !  " 

Mrs  Morley  had  come  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  resolution  she  had 
formed  and  "break"  to  Isaura  "the 
truth,"  that  which  the  girl  now  de- 
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manded.  But  then  she  had  meant 
to  break  the  truth  in  her  own  gentle 
gradual  way.  Thus  suddenly  called 
upon,  her  courage  failed  her.  She 
"burst  into  tears.  Isaura  gazed  at 
her  dry- eyed. 

"Your  tears  answer  me.  Mr 
Vane  has  heard  that  I  have  been 
insulted.  A  man  like  him  does  not 
stoop  to  love  for  a  woman  who  has 
known  an  insult.  I  do  not  blame 
him;  I  honour  him  the  more — he 
is  right." 

"  No — no — no  ! — you  insulted  ! 
Who  dared  to  insult  you?  (Mrs 
Morley  had  never  heard  the  story 
about  the  Russian  Prince.)  Mr 
Yane  spoke  to  Frank,  and  writes  of 
you  to  me  as  of  one  whom  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire,  to  respect ; 
but  —  I  cannot  say  it  —  you  will 
have  the  truth, — there,  read  and 
judge  for  yourself."  And  Mrs 
Morley  drew  forth  and  thrust  into 
Isaura's  hands  the  letter  she  had 
concealed  from  her  husband.  The 
letter  was  not  very  long  ;  it  began 
with  expressions  of  warm  gratitude 
to  Mrs  Morley,  not  for  her  invita- 
tion only,  but  for  the  interest  she 
had  conceived  in  his  happiness.  It 
then  went  on  thus  : — 

"  I  join  with  my  whole  heart  in 
all  that  you  say,  with  such  eloquent 
justice,  of  the  mental  and  personal 
gifts  so  bounteously  lavished  by 
nature  on  the  young  lady  whom 
you  name. 

"  JSTo  one  can  feel  more  sensible 
than  I  of  the  charm  of  so  exquisite 
a  loveliness  ;  no  one  can  more 
sincerely  join  in  the  belief  that  the 
praise  which  greets  the  commence- 
ment of  her  career  is  but  the  whis- 
per of  the  praise  that  will  cheer  its 
progress  with  louder  and  louder 
plaudits. 

•"  He  only  would  be  worthy  of 
her  hand,  who,  if  not  equal  to  her- 
self in  genius,  would  feel  raised  into 
partnership  with  it  by  sympathy 
with  its  objects  and  joy  in  its 


triumphs.  For  myself,  the  same 
pain  with  which  I  should  have 
learned  she  had  adopted  the  pro- 
fession which  she  originally  con- 
templated, saddened  and  stung  me 
when,  choosing  a  career  that  con- 
fers a  renown  yet  more  lasting  than 
the  stage,  she  no  less  left  behind 
her  the  peaceful  immunities  of 
private  life.  "Were  I  even  free  to 
consult  only  my  own  heart  in  the 
choice  of  the  one  sole  partner  of  my 
destinies  (which  I  cannot  at  present 
honestly  say  that  I  am,  though  I 
had  expected  to  be  so  ere  this, 
when  I  last  saw  you  at  Paris) ;  could 
I  even  hope — which  I  have  no  right 
to  do — that  I  could  chain  to  myself 
any  private  portion  of  thoughts 
which  now  flow  into  the  large 
channels  by  which  poets  enrich  the 
blood  of  the  world, — still  (I  say  it 
in  self-reproach,  it  may  be  the  fault 
of  my  English  rearing,  it  may 
rather  be  the  fault  of  an  egotism 
peculiar  to  myself) — still  I  doubt 
if  I  could  render  happy  any  woman 
whose  world  could  not  be  narrowed 
to  the  Home  that  she  adorned  and 
blessed. 

"  And  yet  not  even  the  jealous 
tyranny  of  man's  love  could  dare  to 
say  to  natures  like  hers  of  whom 
we  speak,  '  Limit  to  the  household 
glory  of  one  the  light  which  genius 
has  placed  in  its  firmament  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  all.'  " 

"I  thank  you  so  much,"  said 
Isaura,  calmly ;  "  suspense  makes 
a  woman  so  weak  —  certainty  so 
strong."  Mechanically  she  smoothed 
and  refolded  the  letter — mechani- 
cally, but  with  slow,  lingering 
hands — then  she  extended  it  to  her 
friend,  smiling. 

"  Nay,  will  you  not  keep  it  your- 
self?" said  Mrs  Morley.  "The 
more  you  examine  the  narrow- 
minded  prejudices,  the  English 
arrogant  man's  jealous  dread  of 
superiority — nay,  of  equality — in 
the  woman  he  can -only  value  as 
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lie  does  his  house  or  his  horse,  he- 
cause  she  is  his  exclusive  property, 
the  more  you  will  he  rejoiced  to 
find  yourself  free  for  a  more  worthy 
choice.  Keep  the  letter;  read  it 
till  you  feel  for  the  writer  forgive- 
ness and  disdain." 

Isaura  took  hack  the  letter,  and 
leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  look- 
ing dreamily  into  space.  It  was 
some  moments  "before  she  replied, 
and  her  words  then  had  no  reference 
to  Mrs  Morley's  consolatory  exhor- 
tation. 

"  He  was  so  pleased  when  he 
learned  that  I  renounced  the  career 
on  which  I  had  set  my  amhition. 
I  thought  he  would  have  heen  so 
pleased  when  I  sought  in  another 
career  to  raise  myself  nearer  to  his 
level — I  see  now  how  sadly  I  was 
mistaken.  All  that  perplexed  me 
hefore  in  him  is  explained.  I  did 
not  guess  how  foolishly  I  had  de- 
ceived myself  till  three  days  ago, — 
then  I  did  guess  it ;  and  it  was 
that  guess  which  tortured  me  so 
terribly  that  I  could  not  keep  my 
heart  to  myself  when  I  saw  you  to- 
day ;  in  spite  of  all  womanly  pride 
it  would  force  its  way  —  to  the 
truth,  Hush !  I  must  tell  you 
what  was  said  to  me  by  another 
friend  of  mine — a  good  friend,  a 
wise  and  kind  one.  Yet  I  was 
so  angry  when  she  said  it  that 
I  thought  I  could  never  see  her 
more." 

"  My  sweet  darling  !  who  was 
this  friend,  and  what  did  she  say 
to  you?" 

' 'The  friend  was  Madame  Sava- 
rin." 

"  No  woman  loves  you  more  ex- 
cept myself— and  she  said  1 " 

"That  she  would  have  suffered 
no  daughter  of  hers  to  commit  her 
name  to  the  talk  of  the  world  as  I 
have  done — be  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  insult  as  I  have  been — until 
she  had  the  shelter  and  protection 
denied  to  me.  And  I  having  thus 
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overleaped  the  bound  that  a  pru- 
dent mother  would  prescribe  to  her 
child,  have  become  one  whose  hand 
men  do  not  seek,  unless  they  them- 
selves take  the  same  roads  to  noto- 
riety. Do  you  not  think  she  was 
right?" 

"  Not  as  you  so  morbidly  put  it, 
silly  girl, — certainly  not  right.  But 
I  do  wish  that  you  had  the  shelter 
and  protection  which  Madame  Sa- 
varin  meant  to  express  ;  I  do  wish 
that  you  were  happily  married  to 
one  very  different  from  Mr  Vane — 
one  who  would  be  more  proud  of 
your  genius  than  of  your  beauty 
— one  who  would  say,  *  My  name, 
safer  far  in  its  enduring  nobility 
than  those  that  depend  on  titles  and 
lands — which  are  held  on  the  ten- 
ure of  the  popular  breath — must  be 
honoured  by  posterity,  for  She  has 
deigned  to  make  it  hers.  No  de- 
mocratic revolution  can  disennoble 
me." 

"Ay,  ay,  you  believe  that  men 
will  be  found  to  think  with  com- 
placency that  they  owe  to  a  wife  a 
name  that  they  could  not  achieve 
for  themselves.  Possibly  there  are 
such  men.  Where  ? — among  those 
that  are  already  united  by  sym- 
pathies in  the  same  callings,  the 
same  labours,  the  same  hopes  and 
fears,  with  the  women  who  have  left 
behind  them  the  privacies  of  home. 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil  was  wrong. 
Artists  should  wed  with  artists. 
True— true !" 

Here  she  passed  her  hand  over 
her  forehead — it  was  a  pretty  way 
of  hers  when  seeking  to  concentrate 
thought — and  was  silent  a  moment 
or  so. 

"Did  you  ever  feel,"  she  then 
asked  dreamily,  "that  there  are 
moments  in  life  when  a  dark  cur- 
tain seems  to  fall  over  one's  past 
that  a  day  before  was  so  clear,  so 
blended  with  the  present?  One 
cannot  any  longer  look  behind  j  the 
gaze  is  attracted  onward,  and  a 
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track  of  fire  flashes  upon  the  future, 
— the  future  which  yesterday  was 
invisible.  There  is  a  line  by  some 
English  poet — Mr  Vane  once  quoted 
it,  not  to  me,  but  to  M.  Savarin,  and 
in  illustration  of  his  argument,  that 
the  most  complicated  recesses  of 
thought  are  best  reached  by  the 
simplest  forms  of  expression.  I 
said  to  myself,  'I  will  study  that 
truth  if  ever  I  take  to  literature  as 
I  have  taken  to  song;'  and — yes — it 
was  that  evening  that  the  ambition 
fatal  to  woman  fixed  on  me  its  re- 
lentless fangs  —  at  Enghien  —  we 


were  on  the  lake — the  sun  Cas- 
setting." 

"  But  you  do  not  tell  me  the  line 
that  so  impressed  you,"  said  Mrs 
Morley,  with  the  woman's  kindly 
tact. 

"The  line— which  line?  Oh,  I 
remember ;  the  line  was  this — 

'I  see  as  from  a  tower  the  end  of  all.' 

And  now  —  kiss  me,  dearest  — 
never  a  word  again  to  me  about  this 
conversation :  never  a  word  about 
Mr  Vane: — the  dark  curtain  has 
fallen  on  the  past." 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Men  and  women  are  much  more 
like  each  other  in  certain  large 
elements  of  character  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  but  it  is  that  very 
resemblance  which  makes  their  dif- 
ferences the  more  incomprehensible 
to  each  other ;  just  as  in  politics, 
theology,  or  that  most  disputatious 
of  all  things  disputable,  metaphysics, 
the  nearer  the  reasoners  approach 
each  other  in  points  that  to  an 
uncritical  bystander  seem  the  most 
important,  the  more  sure  they  are 
to  start  off  in  opposite  directions 
upon  reaching  the  speck  of  a  pin- 
prick. 

Now  there  are  certain  grand 
meeting-places  between  man  and 
woman — the  grandest  of  all  is  on 
the  ground  of  love,  and  yet  here 
also  is  the  great  field  of  quarrel. 
And  here  the  teller  of  a  tale  such  as 
mine  ought,  if  he  is  sufficiently  wise 
to  be  humble,  to  know  that  it  is 
almost  profanation  if,  as  man,  he 
presumes  to  enter  the  penetralia  of 
a  woman's  innermost  heart,  and 
repeat,  as  a  man  would  repeat,  all 
the  vibrations  of  sound  which  the 
heart  of  a  woman  sends  forth  un- 
distinguishable  even  to  her  own  ear. 

I  know  Isaura  as  intimately  as 
if  I  had  rocked  her  in  her  cradle, 


played  with  her  in  her  childhood, 
educated  and  trained  her  in  her 
youth ;  and  yet  I  can  no  more  tell 
you  faithfully  what  passed  in  her 
mind  during  the  forty- eight  hours 
that  intervened  between  her  con- 
versation with  that  American  lady 
and  her  reappearance  in  some  com- 
monplace drawing-room,  than  I  can 
tell  you  what  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
might  feel  if  the  sun  that  his  world 
reflected  were  blotted  out  of  crea- 
tion. 

I  can  only  say  that  when  she  re- 
appeared in  that  commonplace  draw- 
ing-room world,  there  was  a  change 
in  her  face  not  very  perceptible  to 
the  ordinary  observer.  If  anything, 
to  his  eye  she  was  handsomer — the 
eye  was  brighter — the  complexion 
(always  lustrous,  though  somewhat 
pale,  the  limpid  paleness  that  suits 
so  well  with  dark  hair)  was  yet 
more  lustrous, — it  was  flushed  into 
delicate  rose  hues — hues  that  still 
better  suit  with  dark  hair.  "What, 
then,  was  the  change,  and  change 
not  for  the  better  3  The  lips,  once 
so  pensively  sweet,  had  grown 
hard ;  on  the  brow  that  had  seemed 
to  laugh  when  the  lips  did,  there 
was  no  longer  sympathy  between 
brow  and  lip;  there  was  scarcely 
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seen  a  fine  thf  ead-like  line  that  in 
a  few  years  would  be  a  furrow  on 
the  space  between  the  eyes;  the 
voice  was  not  so  tenderly  soft ;  the 
step  was  haughtier.  What  all  such 
change  denoted  it  is  for  a  woman  to 
•decide — I  can  only  guess.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
had  sent  her  servant  daily  to  inquire 
after  M.  Rameau.  That,  I  think, 
she  would  have  done  under  any 
circumstances.  Meanwhile,  too,  she 
had  called  on  Madame  Savarin — 
made  it  up  with  her — sealed  the 
reconciliation  by  a  cold  kiss.  That, 
too,  under  any  circumstances,  I  think, 
she  would  have  done — under  some 
circumstances  the  kiss  might  have 
been  less  cold. 

There  was  one  thing  unwonted  in 
her  habits.  I  mention  it,  though 
it  is  only  a  woman  who  can  say 
if  it  means  anything  worth  notic- 
ing. 

For  six  days  she  had  left  a  letter 
from  Madame  de  Grantmesnil  un- 
answered. With  Madame  de  Grant- 


mesnil was  connected  the  whole  of 
her  innermost  life — from  the  day 
when  the  lonely  desolate  child  had 
seen,  beyond  the  dusty  thorough- 
fares of  life,  gleams  of  the  faery 
land  in  poetry  and  art  —  onward 
through  her  restless,  dreamy,  aspir- 
ing youth — onward — onward — till 
now,  through  all  that  constitutes 
the  glorious  reality  that  we  call 
romance. 

Never  before  had  she  left  for  two 
days  unanswered  letters  which  were 
to  her  as  Sibylline  leaves  to  some 
unquiet  neophyte  yearning  for  solu- 
tions to  enigmas  suggested  whether 
by  the  world  without  or  by  the  soul 
within.  For  six  days  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil's  letter  remained  un- 
answered, unread,  neglected,  thrust 
out  of  sight ;  just  as  when  some 
imperious  necessity  compels  us  to 
grapple  with  a  world  that  is,  we 
cast  aside  the  romance  which,  in 
our  holiday  hours,  had  beguiled  us 
to  a  world  with  which  we  have  in- 
terests and  sympathies  no  more. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


Gustave  recovered,  but  slowly. 
The  physician  pronounced  him  out 
of  all  immediate  danger,  but  said 
frankly  to  him,  and  somewhat  more 
guardedly  to  his  parents,  "  There  is 
ample  cause  to  beware."  "Look 
you,  my  young  friend,"  he  added  to 
Rameau,  "  mere  brain-work  seldom 
kills  a  man  once  accustomed  to  it, 
like  you ;  but  heart  -  work,  and 
stomach  -  work,  and  nerve  -  work, 
added  to  brain-work,  may  soon  con- 
sign to  the  coffin  a  frame  ten  times 
more  robust  than  yours.  Write  as 
much  as  you  will — that  is  your 
vocation ;  but  it  is  not  your  voca- 
tion to  drink  absinthe — to  preside 
at  orgies  in  the  Maison  Doree.  Re- 
gulate yourself,  and  not  after  the 
fashion  of  the  fabulous  Don  Juan. 
Marry — live  soberly  and  quietly — 


and  you  may  survive  the  grand- 
children of  viveurs.  Go  on  as  you 
have  done,  and  before  the  year  is 
out  you  are  in  Pere  la  chaise" 

Rameau  listened  languidly,  but 
with  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
physician  thoroughly  understood  his 
case. 

Lying  helpless  on  his  bed,  he  had 
no  desire  for  orgies  at  the  Maison 
Doree ;  with  parched  lips  thirsty 
for  innocent  tisane  of  lime-blossoms, 
the  thought  of  absinthe  was  as 
odious  to  him  as  the  liquid  fire  of 
Phlegethon.  If  ever  sinner  became 
suddenly  convinced  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
a  moral  life,  that  sinner,  at  the 
moment  I  speak  of,  was  Gustave 
Rameau.  Certainly  a  moral  life — 
1  Domus  et  platens  uxor,'  were 
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essential  to  the  poet  who,  aspiring 
to  immortal  glory,  was  condemned 
to  the  ailments  of  a  very  perishable 
frame. 

"Ah,"  he  murmured  plaintively 
to  himself,  "  that  girl  Isaura  can 
have  no  true  sympathy  with  genius ! 
It  is  no  ordinary  man  that  she  will 
kill  in  me  ! " 

And  so  murmuring  he  fell  asleep. 
When  he  woke  and  found  his  head 
pillowed  on  his  mother's  breast,  it 
was  much  as  a  sensitive,  delicate 
man  may  wake  after  having  drunk 
too  much  the  night  before.  Repen- 
tant, mournful,  maudlin,  he  began 
to  weep,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
weeping  he  confided  to  his  mother 
the  secret  of  his  heart. 

Isaura  had  refused  him — that  re- 
fusal had  made  him  desperate. 

"Ah  !  with  Isaura  how  changed 
would  be  his  habits  !  how  pure  ! 
how  healthful ! "  His  mother  lis- 
tened fondly,  and  did  her  best  to 
comfort  him  and  cheer  his  drooping 
spirits. 

She  told  him  of  Isaura's  messages 
of  inquiry  duly  twice  a-day.  Ra- 
meau,  who  knew  more  about  women 
in  general,  and  Isaura  in  particular, 
than  his  mother  conjectured,  shook 
his  head  mournfully.  "  She  could 
not  do  less,"  he  said.  "  Has  no  one 
offered  to  do  more  1 " — he  thought 
of  Julie  when  he  asked  that — 
Madame  Rameau  hesitated. 

These  poor  Parisians  !  it  is  the 
mode  to  preach  against  them ;  and 
before  my  book  closes,  I  shall  have 
to  preach — no,  not  to  preach,  but  to 
imply — plenty  of  faults  to  consider 
and  amend.  Meanwhile  I  try  my 
best  to  take  them,  as  the  philosophy 
of  life  tells  us  to  take  other  people, 
for  what  they  are. 

I  do  not  think  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie  are 
as  bad  as  they  are  said  to  be  in 
French  novels.  Madame  Rameau 
is  not  an  uncommon  type  of  her 
class.  She  had  been  when  she  first 
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married  singularly  handsome.  It 
was  from  her  that  Gustave  inherited 
his  beauty ;  and  her  husband  was  a 
very  ordinary  type  of  the  French 
shopkeeper  —  very  plain,  by  no 
means  intellectual,  but  gay,  good- 
humoured,  devotedly  attached  to  his 
wife,  and  with  implicit  trust  in  her 
conjugal  virtue.  Kever  was  trust 
better  placed.  There  was  not  a 
happier  nor  a  more  faithful  couple 
in  the  quartier  in  which  they  re- 
sided. Madame  Rameau  hesitated 
when  her  boy,  thinking  of  Julie, 
asked  if  no  one  had  done  more  than 
send  to  inquire  after  him  as  Isaura 
had  done. 

After  that  hesitating  pause  she 
said,  "Yes — a  young  lady  calling 
herself  Mademoiselle  Julie  Cau- 
martin  wished  to  instal  herself  here 
as  your  nurse.  When  I  said,  '  But 
I  am  his  mother — he  needs  no  other 
nurses,'  she  would  have  retreated, 
and  looked  ashamed — poor  thing ! 
I  don't  blame  her  if  she  loved  my 
son.  But,  my  son,  I  say  this, — if 
you  love  her,  don't  talk  to  me  about 
that  Mademoiselle  Cicogna  \  and  if 
you  love  Mademoiselle  Cicogna, 
why,  then,  your  father  will  take 
care  that  the  poor  girl  who  loved 
you — not  knowing  that  you  loved 
another — is  not  left  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  penury." 

Rameau's  pale  lips  withered  into 
a  phantom-like  sneer.  Julie  !  the 
resplendent  Julie  ! — true,  only  a 
ballet-dancer,  but  whose  equipage 
in  the  Bois  had  once  been  the  envy 
of  duchesses — Julie  !  who  had  sac- 
rificed fortune  for  his  sake — who, 
freed  from  him,  could  have  million- 
naires  again  at  her  feet ! — Julie  !  to 
be  saved  from  penury,  as  a  shop- 
keeper would  save  an  erring  nurse- 
maid —  Julie !  the  irrepressible 
Julie  !  who  had  written  to  him, 
the  day  before  his  illness,  in  a  pen 
dipped,  not  in  ink,  but  in  blood 
from  a  vein  she  had  opened  in  her 
arm  :  "  Traitor  ! — I  have  not  seen 
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tlice  for  three  days.  Dost  thou 
dare  to  love  another  ]  If  so,  I  care 
not  how  thou  attempt  to  conceal  it 
— woe  to  her !  Ingrat !  woe  to 
thee  !  Love  is  not  love,  unless, 
when  betrayed  by  Love,  it  appeals 
to  death.  Answer  me  quick  — 
quick.  '  JULIE." 

Poor  Gustave  thought  of  that 
letter  and  groaned.  Certainly  his 
mother  was  right — he  ought  to  get 
rid  of  Julie  ;  but  he  did  not  clearly 
see  how  Julie  was  to  be  got  rid  of. 
He  replied  to  Madame  Eameau 
peevishly,  "  Don't  trouble  *  your 
head  about  Mademoiselle  Caumar- 
tin;  she  is  in  no  want  of  money. 
Of  course,  if  I  could  hope  for  Isaura 
— but,  alas  !  I  dare  not  hope.  Give 
me  my  tisane.1' 

When  the  doctor  called  next  day, 
he  looked  grave,  and,  drawing  Ma- 
dame Rameau  into  the  next  room, 
he  said,  "  We  are  not  getting  on  so 
well  as  I  had  hoped ;  the  fever  is 
gone,  but  there  is  much  to  appre- 
hend from  the  debility  left  behind. 
His  spirits  are  sadly  depressed." 
Then  added  the  doctor  pleasantly, 


and  with  that  wonderful  insight 
into  our  complex  humanity  in  which 
physicians  excel  poets,  and  in  which 
Parisian  physicians  are  not  excelled 
by  any  physicians  in  the  world, — 
"  Can't  you  think  of  any  bit  of 
good  news — that  '  M.  Thiers  raves 
about  your  son's  last  poem'— that 
'it  is  a  question  among  the  Acade- 
micians between  him  and  Jules 
Janin '  —  or  that  '  the  beautiful 

Duchesse  de has  been  placed 

in  a  lunatic  asylum  because  she  has 
gone  mad  for  love  of  a  certain 
young  Red  Republican  whose  name 
begins  with  R.' — can't  you  think  of 
any  bit  of  similar  good  news  *?  If 
you  can,  it  will  be  a  tonic  to  the 
relaxed  state  of  your  dear  boy's 
amour  propre,  compared  to  which 
all  the  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
are  moonshine  and  water;  and 
meanwhile  be  sure  to  remove  him 
to  your  own  house,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  giddy  young  friends, 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can." 

When  that  great  authority  thus 
left  his  patient's  case  in  the  hands 
of  the  mother,  she  said — "  The  boy 
shall  be  saved." 


CHAPTER     XIII. 


Isaura  was  seated  beside  the 
Yenosta, — to  whom,  of  late,  she 
seemed  to  cling  with  greater  fondness 
than  ever, — working  at  some  piece 
of  embroidery — a  labour  from  which 
she  had  been  estranged  for  years ; 
but  now  she  had  taken  writing, 
reading,  music,  into  passionate  dis- 
gust. Isaura  was  thus  seated,  si- 
lently intent  upon  her  work,  and 
the  Yenosta  in  full  talk,  when  the 
servant  announced  Madame  Ra- 
meau. 

The  name  startled  both ;  the 
Yenosta  had  never  heard  that  the 
poet  had  a  mother  living,  and  im- 
mediately jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  Madame  Rameau  must  be  a 


wife  he  had  hitherto  kept  unreveal- 
ed.  And  when  a  woman,  still  very 
handsome,  with  a  countenance  grave 
and  sad,  entered  the  salon,  the 
Yenosta  murmured,  "  The  husband's 
perfidy  reveals  itself  on  a  wife's 
face,"  and  took  out  her  handker- 
chief in  preparation  for  sympa- 
thising tears. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  visitor, 
halting,  with  eyes  fixed  on  Isaura. 
"  Pardon  my  intrusion — my  son 
has  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you. 
Every  one  who  knows  him  must 
share  in  my  sorrow — so  young — so 
promising,  and  in  such  danger — 
my  poor  boy  !  "  Madame  Rameau 
stopped  abruptly.  Her  tears  forced 
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their  way — she  turned  aside  to  con- 
ceal them. 

In  her  twofold  condition  of  be- 
ing —  womanhood  and  genius  — 
Isaura  was  too  largely  endowed 
with  that  quickness  of  sympathy 
which  distinguishes  woman  from 
man,  and  genius  from  talent,  not 
to  be  wondrously  susceptible  to 
pity. 

Already  she  had  wound  her  arm 
round  the  grieving  mother— already 
drawn  her  to  the  seat  from  which 
she  herself  had  risen — and  bending 
over  her  had  said  some  words — true, 
conventional  enough  in  themselves, 
— but  cooed  forth  in  a  voice  the 
softest  I  ever  expect  to  hear,  save 
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in   dreams,    on    this    side    of    the 
grave. 

Madame  Rameau  swept  her  hand 
over  her  eyes,  glanced  round  the 
room,  and  noticing  the  Venosta  in 
dressing-robe  and  slippers,  staring 
with  those  Italian  eyes,  in  seeming 
so  quietly  innocent,  in  reality  so 
searchingly  shrewd,  she  whispered 
pleadingly,  "May  I  speak  to  you  afew 
minutes  alone  ? "  This  was  not  a  re- 
quest that  Isaura  could  refuse,  though 
she  was  embarrassed  and  troubled 
by  the  surmise  of  Madame  Rameau' s 
object  in  asking  it ;  accordingly  she 
led  her  visitor  into  the  adjoining 
room,  and  making  an  apologetic  sign 
to  the  Venosta,  closed  the  door. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


When  they  were  alone,  Madame 
Rameau  took  Isaura's  hand  in  both 
her  own,  and,  gazing  wistfully  into 
her  face,  said,  "  No  wonder  you  are 
so  loved — yours  is  the  beauty  that 
sinks  into  the  heart  and  rests  there. 
I  prize  my  boy  more,  now  that  I 
have  seen  you.  But,  oh  Mademoi- 
selle !  pardon  me — do  not  withdraw 
your  hand — pardon  the  mother  who 
comes  from  the  sick-bed  of  her  only 
son  and  asks  if  you  will  assist  to 
save  him !  A  word  from  you  is 
life  or  death  to  him  ! " 

"Nay,  nay,  do  not  speak  thus, 
Madame ;  your  son  knows  how  much 
I  value,  how  sincerely  I  return,  his 
friendship  ;  but — but,' "  she  paused 
a  moment,  and  continued  sadly  and 
with  tearful  eyes — "  I  have  no  heart 
to  give  to  him — to  any  one." 

"I  do  not — I  would  not  if  I 
dared — ask  what  it  would  be  vio- 
lence to  yourself  to  promise.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  bid  me  return  to  my 
son  and  say,  'Hope  and  recover,' 
but  let  me  take  some  healing  mes- 
sage from  your  lips.  If  I  under- 
stand your  words  rightly,  I  at  least 
jnay  say  that  you  do  not  give  to 


another  the  hopes  you  deny  to 
him?" 

"  So  far  you  understand  me  right- 
ly, Madame.  It  has  been  said,  that 
romance-writers  give  away  so  much 
of  their  hearts  to  heroes  or  heroines 
of  their  own  creation,  that  they 
leave  nothing  worth  the  giving  to 
human  beings  like  themselves.  Per- 
haps it  is  so  ;  yet,  Madame,"  added 
Isaura,  with  a  smile  of  exquisite 
sweetness  in  its  melancholy,  "  I 
have  heart  enough  left  to  feel  for 
you." 

Madame  Rameau  was  touched. 
"Ah,  Mademoiselle,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  saying  you  have  quoted. 
But  I  must  not  abuse  your  good- 
ness by  pressing  further  upon  you 
subjects  from  which  you  shrink. 
Only  one  word  more  :  you  know 
that  my  husband  and  I  are  but 
quiet  tradesfolk,  not  in  the  society, 
nor  aspiring  to  it,  to  which  my  son's 
talents  have  raised  himself;  yet  dare 
I  ask  that  you  will  not  close  here  the 
acquaintance  that  I  haveobtrilded  on 
you  1 — dare  I  ask,  that  I  may,  now 
and  then,  call  on  you — that  now 
and  then  I  may  see  you  at  my  own 
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home1?  Believe  that  I  would  not 
here  ask  anything  which  your  own 
mother  would  disapprove  if  she 
overlooked  disparities  of  station. 
Humble  as  our  home  is,  slander 
never  passed  its  threshold." 

"  Ah,  Madame,  I  and  the  Signora 
Venosta,  whom  in  our  Italian 
tongue  I  call  mother,  can  but  feel 
honoured  and  grateful  whenever  it 
pleases  you  to  receive  visits  from  us." 

"  It  would  be  a  base  return  for 
such  gracious  compliance  with  my 
request  if  I  concealed  from  you  the 
reason  why  I  pray  Heaven  to  bless 
you  for  that  answer.  The  physician 
says  that  it  may  be  long  before  my 
son  is  sufficiently  convalescent  to 
dispense  with  a  mother's  care,  and 
resume  his  former  life  and  occu- 
pation in  the  great  world.  It  is 
everything  for  us  if  we  can  coax 
him  into  coming  under  our  own 
rooftree.  This  is  difficult  to  do.  It 
is  natural  for  a  young  man  launched 
into  the  world  to  like  his  own  chez 
lui.  Then  what  will  happen  to 
Gustavo1?  He,  lonely  and  heart- 
stricken,  will  ask  friends,  young  as 
himself,  but  far  stronger,  to  come 
and  cheer  him ;  or  he  will  seek  to 
distract  his  thoughts  by  the  over- 
work of  his  brain ;  in  either  case  he 
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is  doomed.  But  I  have  stronger 
motives  yet  to  fix  him  awhile  at 
our  hearth.  This  is  just  the  mo- 
ment, once  lost  never  to  be  regained, 
when  soothing  companionship,  gen- 
tle reproachless  advice,  can  fix  him 
lastingly  in  the  habits  and  modes  of 
life  which  will  banish  all  fears  of 
his  future  from  the  hearts  of  his 
parents.  You  at  least  honour  him 
with  friendship,  with  kindly  inter- 
est—  you  at  least  would  desire  to 
wean  him  from  all  that  a  friend 
may  disapprove  or  lament — a  crea- 
ture whom  Providence  meant  to  be 
good  and  perhaps  great.  If  I  say 
to  him,  '  It  will  be  long  before  you 
can  go  out  and  see  your  friends,  but 
at  my  house  your  friends  shall  come 
and  see  you — among  them  Signora 
Venosta  and  Mademoiselle  Cicogna 
will  now  and  then  drop  in — my 
victory  is  gained,  and  my  son  is 
saved.'" 

"  Madame,"  said  Isaura,  half  sob- 
bing, "What  a  blessing  to  have  a 
mother  like  you !  Love  so  noble 
ennobles  those  who  hear  its  voice. 
Tell  your  son  how  ardently  I  wish 
him  to  be  well,  and  to  fulfil  more 
than  the  promise  of  his  genius ;  tell 
him  also  this — how  I  envy  him  his 
mother." 


CHAPTER  xv. 


It  needs  no  length  of  words  to 
inform  thee,  my  intelligent  reader, 
be  thou  man  or  woman — but  more 
especially  woman  —  of  the  conse- 
quences following  each  other,  as 
wave  follows  wave  in  a  tide,  that 
resulted  from  the  interview  with 
which  my  last  chapter  closed.  Gus- 
tave  is  removed  to  his  parents' 
house  j  he  remains  for  weeks  con- 
fined within  doors,  or,  on  sunny 
days,  taken  an  hour  or  so  in  his 
own  carriage,  drawn  by  the  horse 
bought  from  Eochebriafit,  into  by- 
roads remote  from  the  fashionable 
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world;  Isaura  visits  his  mother, 
liking,  respecting,  influenced  by  her 
more  and  more ;  in  those  visits  she 
sits  beside  the  sofa  011  which  Ea- 
meau  reclines.  Gradually,  gently 
— more  and  more  by  his  mother's 
lips — is  impressed  on  her  the  belief 
that  it  is  in  her  power  to  save  a 
human  life,  and  to  animate  its 
career  towards  those  goals  which 
are  never  based  wholly  upon  earth  in 
the  earnest  eyes  of  genius,  or  per- 
haps in  the  yet  more  upward  vision 
of  pure-souled  believing  woman. 
And  Gustave  himself,  as  he  passes 
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through,  the  slow  stages  of  conval- 
escence, seems  so  gratefully  to  as- 
cribe to  her  every  step  in  his  pro- 
gress— seems  so  gently  softened  in 
character — seems  so  refined  from 
the  old  affectations,  so  ennobled 
above  the  old  cynicism — and,  above 
all,  so  needing  her  presence,  so 
sunless  without  it,  that  —  well, 
need  I  finish  the  sentence? — the 
reader  will  complete  what  I  leave 
unsaid. 

Enough,  that  one  day  Isaura  re- 
turned home  from  a  visit  at  Madame 
Rameau's  with  the  knowledge  that 
her  hand  was  pledged — her  future 
life  disposed  of;  and  that,  escaping 
from  the  Venosta,  whom  she  so 
fondly,  and  in  her  hunger  for  a 
mother's  love,  called  Madre,  the 
girl  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room 
with  locked  doors. 

Ah,  poor  child  !  ah,  sweet-voiced 
Isaura  !  whose  delicate  image  I  feel 
myself  too  rude  and  too  hard  to 
transfer  to  this  page  in  the  purity 
of  its  outlines,  and  the  blended 
softnesses  of  its  hues — thou  who, 
when  saying  things  serious  in  the 
words  men  use,  saidst  them  with  a 
seriousness  so  charming,  and  with 
looks  so  feminine — thou,  of  whom 
no  man  I  ever  knew  was  quite 
worthy — ah,  poor  simple,  miser- 
able girl,  as  I  see  thee  now  in  the 
solitude  of  that  white  -  curtained 
virginal  room !  hast  thou,  then, 
merged  at  last  thy  peculiar  star  into 
the  cluster  of  all  these  common- 
place girls  whose  lips  have  said, 
"Ay,"  when  their  hearts  said  "No"? 
— thou,  oh  brilliant  Isaura !  thou, 
oh  poor  motherless  child  ! 

She  had  sunk  into  her  chair — 
her  own  favourite  chair, — the  cov- 
ering of  it  had  been  embroidered 
by  Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  and 
bestowed  on  her  as  a  birthday  pre- 
sent last  year — the  year  in  which 
she  had  first  learned  what  it  is  to 
love — the  year  in  which  she  had 
first  learned  what  it  is  to  strive  for 
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fame.  And  somehow  uniting,  as 
many  young  people  do,  love  and 
fame  in  dreams  of  the  future,  that 
silken  seat  had  been  to  her  as  the 
Tripod  of  Delphi  was  to  the  Pythian : 
she  had  taken  to  it,  as  it  were  in- 
tuitively, in  all  those  hours,  whe- 
ther of  joy  or  sorrow,  when  youth 
seeks  to  prophesy,  and  does  but 
dream. 

There  she  sate  now,  in  a  sort  of 
stupor — a  sort  of  dreary  bewilder- 
ment— the  illusion  of  the  Pythian 
gone — desire  of  dream  and  of  pro- 
phecy alike  extinct — pressing  her 
hands  together,  and  muttering  to 
herself,  "What  has  happened?— 
what  have  I  done  ? " 

Three  hours  later  you  would  not 
have  recognised  the  same  face  that 
you  see  now.  For  then  the  bravery, 
the  honour,  the  loyalty  of  the  girl's 
nature  had  asserted  their  command. 
Her  promise  had  been  given  to 
one  man — it  could  not  be  recalled. 
Thought  itself  of  any  other  man 
must  be  banished.  On  her  hearth 
lay  ashes  and  tinder — the  last  re- 
mains of  every  treasured  note  from 
Graham  Vane ;  of  the  hoarded 
newspaper  extracts  that  contained 
his  name ;  of  the  dry  treatise  he 
had  published,  and  which  had  made 
the  lovely  romance-writer  first  desire 
"  to  know  something  about  politics." 
Ay,  if  the  treatise  had  been  upon 
fox-hunting,  she  would  have  de- 
sired "  to  know  something  about " 
that !  Above  all,  yet  distinguish- 
able from  the  rest — as  the  sparks 
still  upon  stem  and  leaf  here  and 
there  faintly  glowed  and  twinkled 
— the  withered  flowers  which  re- 
corded that  happy  hour  in  the  ar- 
bour, and  the  walks  of  the  forsaken 
garden — the  hour  in  which  she  had 
so  blissfully  pledged  herself  to  re- 
nounce that  career  in  art  wherein 
fame  would  have  been  secured,  but 
which  would  not  have  united  Fame 
with  Love  —  in  dreams  evermore 
over  now. 
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SAVALLS,   AND  THE  CARLISTS   IN  CATALONIA. 


AT  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning 
of  May,  last  year,  the  official  jour- 
nal of  Madrid  contained  the  follow- 
ing paragraph :  "In  the  province 
of  Gerona  there  now  remains  no- 
thing of  the  faction  but  some  paltry 
bauds  led  by  one  Savalls,  Pedro 
Grao,  and  Galceran.  They  traverse 
the  country  from  Tordera  to  Bipoll 
swiftly  flying,  and  avoid  all  en- 
counter with  our  troops."  This 
was  the  first  time  the  official  jour- 
nal noticed  the  existence  of  the 
chief  who  has  since  given  it  so 
much  occasion  to  speak  of  him,  and 
whose  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  village  from 
Andorra  to  the  Ebro.  A  few  days 
later  the  public  were  told — after 
a  combat  which  took  place  near 
*Sugaro,  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
regulars — that  Savalls,  abandoned 
by  his  followers,  was  driven  to  the 
extreme  frontier,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  seeking  safety  on  the 
French  territory.  More  than  a 
year  has  elapsed,  and  the  much- 
desired  event  has  not  taken  place 
up  to  the  date  at  which  we 
write.  Quite  the  contrary.  Every 
week  since  then  he  has  had  an 
•encounter  of  one  kind  or  another 
with  his  enemy,  or  has  engaged  in 
some  perilous  enterprise,  almost 
always  successful.  His  skill,  cour- 
age, and  perseverance  have  made 
him  the  most  popular  of  the  Cata- 
lan chiefs;  and  even  men  most 
averse  to  the  cause  which  he  de- 
fends, acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  the  intrepid,  honest,  and  enthu- 
siastic champion  of  Spanish  Legiti- 
macy. Unlike  the  Guipuzcoan 
Santa  Cruz,  who,  but  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  foreign  dynasty,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic, 
would  in  all  probability  have  lived 
and  died  the  obscure  incumbent  of 


the  village  of  Hernialde,  Savalls 
has  been  a  soldier  from  his  boy- 
hood upwards.  Fighting  is  his 
vocation,  and  he  has  followed  it 
with  the  earnestness  and  zeal  of  a 
crusader  of  old. 

Francisco  Savalls  was  bom  in  1817, 
in  a  small  town  on  the  Ter,  in  the 
province  of  Gerona,  one  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  old  principality  of 
Catalonia.  His  family  was  of  re- 
spectable origin,  of  small  means,  and 
distinguished  among  all  for  devo- 
tion to  the  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
family  represented  by  Don  Carlos. 
He  was  little  more  than  sixteen 
when  he  joined  his  father,  who  had 
been  serving  in  the  Carlist  army 
from  the  moment  its  flag  was  un- 
furled on  the  mountains  of  Urgel. 
The  father  had  belonged  years  be- 
fore to,  the  "  Royalist  Volunteers," 
a  numerous  body  amounting  to 
300,000,  raised  after  1823  through- 
out Spain,  and  organised  in  bat- 
talions and  squadrons,  to  guard,  as 
was  said,  the  Throne  and  Religion 
from  fresh  assaults  on  the  part  of 
"  Liberals  and  infidels,"  and  also  to 
secure  the  succession  to  Don  Carlos, 
or  even,  if  need  be,  to  depose  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  suspected  of  tenden- 
cies towards  Liberalism  !  From  this 
body  was  recruited  the  "  Army  of 
the  Faith,"  and  from  them  were 
selected  the  men  who  filled  the 
place  of  the  disaffected  officers  of 
1823,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Junta  de  Purification.  With 
such  elements  at  the  command  of 
the  ultra-Royalists,  who  dreaded 
Ferdinand's  conversion  to  Liberal- 
ism, it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
conspiracies  were  concocted.  Thirty 
thousand  men,  among  whom  was 
the  father  of  Savalls,  rose  in  arms 
in  Catalonia,  with  the  object,  though, 
not  publicly  avowed,  of  setting  the 
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king  aside,  and  proclaiming  Don 
Carlos.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Infante,  who  resided  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Madrid,  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  brother,  if  not 
the  instigator,  had  at  least  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  plot.  Ferdinand 
set  out  for  Catalonia,  and  the  in- 
surrection, which  had  assumed  a  very 
alarming  character,  was  put  down. 
Some  of  the  leaders  were  arrested, 
and  others  sought  safety  in  flight. 
The  king  was  not  distinguished 
by  many  amiable  qualities,  but  of 
the  few  his  enemies  allowed  him, 
extreme  affection  for  his  brother, 
who  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  captivity  in  France  under  the 
Imperial  domination,  was  a  marked 
trait  of  his  character.  The  judicial 
inquiry  for  the  detection  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  all  its  ramifications  was 
allowed  to  go  on  until  it  approached 
the  apartment  of  the  Infante,  and 
when  it  seemed  most  likely  to  expose 
him,  it  was  quashed.  For  the  sub- 
ordinate agents  who  had  put  them- 
selves forward  there  was  small  mercy. 
Ferdinand's  Government,  however, 
did  not  venture  to  dissolve  a  force 
enrolled  and  organised  for  what,  in 
their  eyes,  was  so  legitimate  an  ob- 
ject as  the  defence  of  the  monarchy; 
and  from  those  volunteers,  more 
royalist  than  the  king,  were  taken 
the  men  who  proclaimed  Don  Car- 
los in  Catalonia  on  the  demise  of 
Ferdinand,  in  1833.  "  To  preserve 
intact  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  nation," 
were  the  reasons  alleged  for  the 
rising ;  the  watchwords  were,  as 
now,  ''Religion  and  the  King!" 
The  object  was  in  reality  the  estab- 
lishment of  pure  absolutism — el  Rey 
neto — which  was  thought  to  be  best 
personified  in  Don  Carlos.  There 
was  no  local  question  of  Fueros. 
In  the  Basque  Provinces  the  avowed 
object  was  the  same,  with  the  addi- 
tional one,  the  maintenance  of  their 
time-honoured  privileges,  which  in- 


deed was  an  after  consideration,  and 
without  which  the  insurrection  would 
most  probably  have  terminated  long 
before  1839. 

In  1840,  Cabrera,  who  command- 
ed the  Carlist  army  of  the  North- 
eastern provinces,  lost  all  his  strong- 
holds, and  was  completely  defeated 
and  driven  across  the  frontier,  and 
Savalls,  whose  father  was  killed  a 
short  time  before,  entered  France 
with  the  rank  of  Captain.  After 
some  years  of  exile  he  returned  to- 
Spain,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
join  Cabrera  in  the  attempt  made, 
after  the  Paris  revolution  in  1848, 
to  recommence  the  war.  It  con- 
tinued with  divers  vicissitudes  until 
January  1849,  when  it  came  to  an 
end  at  Pasteral,  and  Cabrera  once 
more  took  refuge  in  France,  and 
finally  settled  in  England,  where, 
we  believe,  he  finds  himself  too 
well  to  have  any  further  desire 
to  re-enter  upon  a  life  of  adven- 
ture. 

Savalls  knew  no  other  calling 
than  soldiering,  and  he  soon  grew 
weary  of  repose.  As  nothing  else 
offered  for  the  moment,  he  tendered 
his  services  to  the  Duke  of  Modena. 
After  the  peace  of  Villafranca  he 
set  out  for  Konie,  and  entered  the 
Pontifical  army  as  captain  of  Zou- 
aves, not  long  before  the  time  when 
Lamoriciere,  bravest  among  the 
brave  of  the  army  of  Africa — of 
whom  as  well  as  of  Macmahon  it 
might  be  said  that  he  was  the 
chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche 
— weary  of  the  inactive  life  he  was 
leading,  accepted,  with  the  author- 
isation of  the  French  Government, 
the  command  of  the  Papal  forces. 
Lamoriciere,  independently  of  his 
military  talent,  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  situation ;  he  was,  to  use  the 
words  of  another  French  general  of 
more  promise  than  performance,  "a 
Catholic,  a  Breton,  and  a  soldier ; " 
and  throughout  all  his  career,  from 
the  date  of  his  first  commission  to- 
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his  last  breath,  he  bore  himself  as  a 
gallant  gentleman,  true  to  the  old 
race  and  the  old  faith.  In  his  first 
order  of  the  day,  on  arriving  in 
Eome,  he  declared  that  he  took  the 
command  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating the  revolution,  which  he 
assimilated  to  Islamism.  He  set  to 
work  to  organise  his  force,  which  con- 
sisted in  great  part  of  foreigners — 
French,  Spaniards,  and  Irish.  The 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
French  army  excited  the  apprehen- 
sion, real  or  preten  ded,  of  the  Pied- 
montese  Cabinet,  who  had  resolved 
to  deprive  the  Pope  of  the  assist- 
ance of  this  auxiliary  force,  and 
leave  him  helpless  until  the  mo- 
ment came  for  reforming  so  weak 
a  Government  as  that  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  The  Piedmontese 
Cabinet  clearly  did  not  share  the 
general  opinion  that  the  political 
doctrine  is  false  and  pernicious 
which  considers  the  vices  or  weak- 
ness of  internal  government  an  ex- 
tenuation, and  even  justification,  of 
aggression,  and  a  satisfaction  to 
honourable  men  for  the  destruction 
of  its  independence,  or  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  or  that  such  a  doctrine  gives 
a  dangerous  scope  to  ambition,  and 
plausible  pretexts  for  every  sort  of  ra- 
pine. The  Turin  Cabinet,  untroubled 
by  such  scruples,  pretended  to  look 
upon  this  unexpected  co-operation  as 
not  in  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
policy  of  non-intervention — in  fact, 
as  intervention  disguised,  though 
Lamoriciere  and  his  contingent  were 
simply  volunteers.  It  was  indeed 
a  strange  objection  to  put  forward 
after  what  had  occurred  not  many 
years  before.  No  European  power 
ever  thought  of  making  war  on  Por- 
tugal or  on  Spain  for  having  em- 
ployed auxiliary  volunteers  against 
the  pretenders  Dom  Miguel  and 
Don  Carlos,  who,  it  was  no  secret, 
had  the  sympathies  of  the  great  as 
well  as  petty  States  of  the  Conti- 
nent, including  Piedmont  herself ; 


nor  on  England,  because  many  Bri- 
tish subjects  served   as   auxiliaries 
in   both   countries — in   Spain   par- 
ticularly— with  the  approbation,  en- 
couragement, and  assistance  of  their 
own  Government.     In  the  auxiliary 
force   of  Spain   there   were,   more- 
over,  Piedmontese   officers, — Borzo 
di   Carminati,  for   instance,   Fanti, 
Cialdini,   &c.       In   order   to   carry 
out  its   mission  of  reform   in   the 
Eoman  States,  the   Turin  Cabinet 
decided  on  invading  them ;  and  it 
is  still  a  slur   on   the   memory  of 
Napoleon  III.  that,  notwithstanding 
the  authorisation  which  he  readily 
granted  to  Lamoriciere,  whose  merit 
and  capacity  no  one  better  appreciat- 
ed, it  was  done  with  his  connivance, 
if  not  at  his  suggestion.    The  Italian 
generals  invaded  the  Ixoman  States, 
though  the  Pope  was  not  at  war 
with   Piedmont,   or  with   any  one 
else ;  and  with  a  force  far  superior 
in  number,  suddenly  attacked  the 
handful  of  men  under  the  orders  of 
Lamoriciere  at  Castelfidardo.  On  the 
night  before  the  combat,  Picniodan, 
as  gallant  a  gentleman  as  ever  drew 
sword,  and  who,  from,  the  utter  dis- 
parity of  forces,  foresaw,  as  well  as 
his  chief,  the  issue  of  the  next  day's 
combat,  said  to  Savalls,   "  Captain, 
you  have  some  experience  of  war ; 
I  know  this  is  not  the  first  time 
you   find   yourself    surrounded    by 
forces   many   times   your   number. 
Do  you  think  it   possible   to  out- 
manoeuvre the  enemy  that  has  thus 
unexpectedly  attacked  us,  and  retreat 
on    Ancona  ?  "      Savalls   probably 
called  to  mind   the   terrible  night 
when  the  division  to  which  he  be- 
longed was    caught    between   two 
mountains  in  a  deep  ravine,  during 
the  siege  of  Vich,  in  one  of  Cabrera's 
campaigns.      "  Yes,   General,   I  do 
think  it   possible;   I  undertake  to 
lead  the  Pontifical  force  to  Ancona, 
but    on   condition   of    abandoning 
our  artillery."     "  Abandon  our  artil- 
lery !  impossible  ! "    cried  the  other. 
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11  Then,"  said  Savalls,  «  there  is  but 
one  thing  left  for  us — to  die  sword 
in  hand  to-morrow,  like  Christian 
soldiers  and  men  of  honour."  On 
the  morrow  the  little  band  was  soon 
overwhelmed ;  Picmodan  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  Lamoriciere 
retreated  to  Ancona,  where  the  Pied- 
montese  forced  him  to  capitulate. 
He  soon  returned  to  France,  sad 
in  heart  and  depressed  in  spirits. 
Whenever  he  spoke  to  intimate 
friends,  and  to  them  only,  one  saw 
that  his  blood  boiled  when  he  called 
to  mind  all  he  witnessed  during 
the  brief  campaign  in  Italy.  He 
retired  into  private  life,  and  died  in 
1865  at  Prousel,  near  Amiens. 

Savalls  was  not  discouraged  by 
the  defeat  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  had  engaged  with  the  courage 
of  a  martyr.  The  moment  he 
obtained  his  liberty  he  set  out  for 
Eome,  and  again  offered  his  sword 
to  Pius  IX.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  company  of 
Chasseurs,  which  he  held  until  Sep- 
tember 1870.  When  the  Italian 
Government,  availing  itself  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  force 
from  the  Papal  territory  for  the  war 
with  Prussia,  proved  to  the  world, 
if  the  world  had  any  doubt  about  it, 
its  scrupulous  respect  for  treaties, 
by  completing  the  invasion,  Savalls 
was  with  his  battalion  of  Chasseurs 
at  Civita  Vecchia.  Resistance  was 
out  of  the  question ;  there  was.  no 
choice  but  surrender.  Among  the 
officers  there  were  two  who  refused 
to  capitulate, — a  captain  of  French 
Zouaves  and  Francisco  Savalls. 
The  end,  however,  soon  came,  and 
the  Pope's  few  remaining  defenders 
were  disbanded.  Savalls  had  no 
chateau  to  retire  to,  no  patrimony 
but  his  sword.  He  lived  for  a  short 
time  in  Rome,  his  only  means  of  ex- 
istence being  a  small  pension  from 
the  Pontiff.  He  retired  to  Nice,  of 
which  his  wife  was  a  native,  to  wait 
for  better  days.  There  were  already 


signs  that  the  Carlists  were  prepar- 
ing to  profit  by  the  unpopularity  of 
the  dynasty  imported  into  Spain  by 
men  who,  it  was  certain  from  their 
well-known  character,  would  before 
long  plot  against  Amadeo  as  they 
had  plotted  against  and  overthrown 
Isabella  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Aosta 
soon  saw  that  he  could  repose  no- 
more  confidence  in  them  than  they 
reposed  in  each  other.  Savalls  wrote 
to  a  friend  whom  he  knew  to  be  in 
constant  communication  with  Don 
Carlos.  "  As  his  Holiness,"  he  said,, 
"no  longer  needs  my  services,  let 
the  king  know  that  I  am  in  Nice, 
and  that  I  await  his  orders.  I 
cherish  the  hope  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  raise  the  royal  standard  in 
Catalonia,  and  I  shall  be  found  to 
die  sword  in  hand  in  defence  of  the 
good  cause,  as  my  father  died  before 
me."  He  was  true  to  his  word.  To 
the  first  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  Ma- 
drid to  the  Spanish  nation,  Savalls 
responded  by  the  offer  of  his  servi- 
ces ; — they  were  accepted.  He  first 
of  all  repaired  to  Rome,  solely  to- 
obtain  the  blessing  of  the  Pope, 
returned  without  delay,  and  despite 
the  vigilance  with  which  the  passes 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  were  guard- 
ed, set  his  foot  once  more  on  Spanish 
soil.  In  his  own  native  province 
of  Gerona,  where  he  had  made  his 
debut  in  guerilla  warfare,  he  un- 
folded for  the  second  time  the  flag 
of  King  Charles  VII. 

Catalonia  had  been  at  all  times 
noted  for  its  jealousy  of  Castile,  and 
its  readiness  on  all  possible  occasions 
to  separate  from  it.  This  disposi- 
tion it  shared  with  Arragon,  the 
crown  of  which  had  been  once  worn 
by  the  Count  of  Barcelona.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Basques,  so  long 
as  their  fueros  were  not  violated, 
manifested  no  dislike  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereign  of  Castile  as 
lord  of  Biscay.  In  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Catalonia 
revolted  against  Philip  IV.,  and 
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offered  itself  to  the  King  of  France, 
but  was  restored  some  years  later  to 
its  original  sovereign.  In  the  war 
of  succession  which  followed  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  it  took  the 
side  of  the  Austrian  Prince,  called 
Charles  III.,  against  Philip  V., 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.;  while  the 
peasants  of  the  two  Castiles,  Leon, 
and  Estremadura,  and  other  provin- 
ces, rose  in  arms  for  the  Bourbon. 
The  reduction  of  the  formidable 
fortress  of  Monjuich  by  Peter- 
borough, occasioned,  however,  the 
fall  of  Barcelona,  Gerona,  Tarragona, 
Tortosa,  and  Lerida,  and  all  the 
open  country  declared  for  him  ;  and 
soon  Barcelona  was  the  only  place 
which,  after  the  invasion  of  Cata- 
lonia by  a  French  army,  still  held 
out  for  the  Austrian.  Probably 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
another  attempt  will  be  made  for 
total  separation. 

When  the  news  first  reached 
Madrid  that  the  Carlist  flag  was 
once  more  waving  in  those  provinces 
where  it  had  waved  for  seven  years, 
the  democratic  press  and  demo- 
cratic statesmen  could  not  find 
words  strong  enough  to  express 
their  disdain  for  those  fanatical 
mountaineers.  The  Carlist  cause, 
they  had  declared,  could  not  raise 
a  man  in  Biscay,  Navarre,  or  Cata- 
lonia ;  but  before  many  days  passed, 
two  hundred  volunteers  rallied 
round  Savalls  alone  j  and  Savalls, 
in  the  commencement,  held  but  a 
subordinate  position  under  Castello 
and  Fransech.  T*he  head  of  the 
Madrid  Cabinet  was  Sagasta,  and 
Sagasta  confidently  believed  that 
he  could  put  down  the  insurrection 
with  ease.  Of  two  armies,  one  was 
sent  to  the  Basque  Provinces,  which, 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  Orosquieta, 
the  disappearance  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  the  Convention  of  Amorovieta, 
were  to  all  appearance  pacified. 
This  event  produced  much  effect  in 
Catalonia  when  the  war  was  only 


just  beginning ;  but  the  three  men 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment were  not  disheartened.  To 
the  Convention  of  Amorovieta 
Fransech  responded  by  a  coup  de 
main  on  the  important  town  of 
Eeus,  where  he  fell  ;  and  his 
brother  chief,  then  in  his  74th 
year,  made  a  vigorous  attack  on 
Solsona.  In  the  mean  time  Savalls 
was  everywhere,  fighting  every  day, 
and  almost  always  with  advan- 
tage. On  the  20th  May  he  de- 
feated Yiere  at  Sagaro  ;  on  the 
4th  June  he  defeated  at  Kuidareixas 
Pola,  who  was  killed  there ;  and  on 
the  19th,  he  encountered  and  drove 
back  a  column  in  the  Arbusias. 
At  Pedro  de  Torello,  at  Sellera 
and  Tavalet,  Generals  Mercado, 
Eeyica,  Campo,  and  Molera  met 
with  a  severe  check ;  and  in  the 
middle  pf  August,  General  Hidalgo, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  down- 
fall of  Amadeo,  was  defeated. 
Savalls,  who  knew  the  war  of  the 
mountain  better  than  all  those  men 
put  together,  established  his  head- 
quarters on  the  theatre  of  his 
triumphs,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards defeated  two  columns.  When 
those  tidings  reached  Madrid,  a 
deputy,  far  from  friendly  to  the 
Carlists,  declared  in  full  Cortes,  with 
reference  to  the  chief  command  in 
that  province,  that  "  the  real  cap- 
tain-general of  the  principality  of 
Catalonia  was  Francisco  Savalls." 
The  Government,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  announced  their  determination 
to  strike  a  great  blow,  and  finish 
once  for  all  with  the  daring  rebel 
whom  no  anger  and  no  threats  in- 
timidated, and  whose  energy  rose 
superior  to  reverses.  They  made 
choice  of  Baldrich,  their  best  gene- 
ral— as  all  are  the  best  till  they  are 
tried — to  take  the  field  against  him. 
And,  in  truth,  this  time  fortune 
threatened  to  desert  him.  After 
obtaining  some  slight  advantage  in 
an  encounter  near  a  place  called 
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Capdevano,  he  was  driven  back 
step  by  step  towards  Puigcerda. 
Puigcerda  is  a  town  of  about  2500 
souls,  close  to  the  frontier.  It 
was  in  former  times  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Cerdagne,  part  of 
which  is  on  French  territory  and 
part  in  Spanish,  and  is  situated  on 
the  southern  slope  of  an  isolated 
hill,  the  summit  being  a  plateau  on 
which  once  stood  a  fortress  or  cita- 
del. Its  only  remaining  fortifica- 
tion is  a  wall  of  earthwork  three 
feet  thick,  which  protects  a  portion 
of  the  town,  and  the  main  street 
leading  to  a  square  surrounded  by 
a  colonnade.  On  one  side  is  the 
French  department  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees ;  on  the  other,  two  rugged 
roads  leading  to  Bibas  and  Ripoll, 
both  of  which  were  then  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Baldrich.  The 
position  of  Savalls  was  critical  in 
the  extreme.  He  was  shut  up  in  a 
corner  from  which  there  appeared 
no  outlet.  His  most  sanguine 
friends  began  to  despond.  They 
believed  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  surrender  at  discretion,  or 
what  was  as  bad,  to  retire  by  the 
only  pass  left  open  in  the  mountain, 
and  seek  safety  in  France.  As  for 
breaking  through  the  circle  which 
hemmed  him  in  closer  every  hour, 
it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Late 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
a  final  resolve  must  be  taken,  Sa- 
valls assembled  his  men,  who  knew 
as  well  as  their  chief  the  desperate 
state  of  affairs.  "  My  good  friends," 
he  said,  "  you  see  the  condition  we 
are  in  :  is  it  your  wish  to  enter 
France  by  the  only  path  left  open 
to  us?  or  will  you  make  the  best 
terms  you  can  with  the  enemy  1" 
""We  will  not  surrender,  and  we 
will  not  enter  France  —  never, 
never  ! "  "I  expected  as  much," 
said  the  chief.  "Well,  then,  be 
it  so ;  we  shall  not  see  Mount 
Luis  this  time  at  least.  Our 
guerilla  has  now  lasted  five  months 


and  more,  "  and  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  that  it  is  to  end  to- 
day. I  have  been  in  as  bad  a 
situation  before.  Courage,  then, 
and  to  work!"  Day  broke,  and 
when  Baldrich  set  himself  to  crush 
the  chief,  of  which  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  the  soldiers 
found  to  their  utter  amazement 
(they  were  not  Catalans  or  Basques) 
that  the  enemy  on  whom  they 
were  about  to  pounce  had  vanished 
during  the  night,  without  sound 
of  bugle  or  beat  of  drum,  but 
how  or  in  what  manner  they  could 
not  tell.  They  saw  the  bivouac 
fires  burning  on  the  crags  till  morn- 
ing, and  concluded  that  they  still 
occupied  the  ground  they  held  at 
sunset;  though  this  is  the  usual 
practice  on  similar  occasions.  The 
bands  had  melted  away  like  the 
mist  from  the  mountain  -  side  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun.  Baldrich' s 
men,  to  say  the  truth,  were  not 
very  sorry  at  being  spared  the 
risk  of  another  combat,  and  most 
of  them  were  near  the  term  of 
their  service.  The  general  could  an- 
nounce that  the  faction  dared  not 
look  him  in  the  face ;  it  was  certain 
that  they  had  dispersed  as  they 
could,  singly,  and  that  the  chief 
was  now  wandering  alone,  in  des- 
pair, among  those  solitudes,  trying 
to  make  his  way  to  France.  They 
were  all  mistaken.  Savalls  knew 
every  hill,  crag,  ravine,  and  glen, 
every  nook  in  his  native  province. 
There  was  one  passage,  so  steep,  so 
narrow,  and  so  rugged,  that  even 
Ganich,  the  most  famous  contra- 
bandist of  the  Basque  country, 
would  hesitate  to  venture  on  it. 
The  moon  had  gone  down;  the 
night  was  dark,  and  the  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds.  The  Carlists 
were  sure  -  footed  ;  they  had  no 
baggage,  nothing  but  their  muskets 
and  cartridge  -  pouches,  and  they 
completed  their  retreat  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  Had  any  other  but 
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Savalls  commanded  on  that  occasion, 
it  is  probable  that  the  cause  would 
have  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
would  not  have  soon  recovered. 

The  retreat  of  the  Catalan  chief 
was  accepted  in  Madrid  as  a  victory. 
Zorilla  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Madrid  Cabinet,  and  the  official 
journal  declared,  day  after  day,  that 
the  insurrection  in  the  north-east, 
as  in  the  north-west,  was  complete- 
ly extinguished,  and  that  Savalls, 
abandoned  by  all  his  followers,  and 
repudiated  by  his  own  party,  was 
hiding  somewhere  on  the  extreme 
frontier.  Savalls  soon  showed  that 
he  had  not  quitted  the  province, 
and  that  he  was  not  abandoned, 
nor  repudiated  by  his  party.  When 
his  name  was  wellnigh  forgotten 
in  Madrid, — when  it  was  believed 
he  had  perished  in  the  snows, — 
Baldrich's  troops  were  roused  early 
one  morning  from  their  bivouac  by 
a  terrible  discharge  of  musketry,  and 
men  fell  by  scores  before  they  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  enemy  who  thus 
surprised  them  in  a  village  eight 
leagues  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
vanished  some  weeks  previously. 
They  had  hardly  time  to  reply  to 
the  discharge  when  the  band  dis- 
appeared as  before,  and  all  pursuit 
was  in  vain. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  recount  all 
the  incidents,  all  the  vicissitudes,  of 
the  contest;  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
the  more  important  facts.  On  the 
10th  December  following,  a  colonel, 
or  brigadier,  commanding  a  column, 
was  routed  for  the  second  or  third 
time.  Baldrich,  used  up,  was  super- 
seded in  the  chief  command  of  the 
principality,  and  General  Gaminde,  of 
whom  high  hopes  were  entertained, 
was  appointed  to  take  his  place.  The 
instructions  were  the  same  as  those 
given  to  his  predecessors — namely, 
to  exterminate  the  Carlists  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  which,  prob- 
ably, he  thought  he  could  do  more 
•effectually  than  any  one  else. 


Soon  after  this  nomination,  Don 
Alfonso,  brother  of  Don  Carlos,  a 
young  man  of  three -and -twenty, 
entered  Catalonia,  and  assumed  the 
command,  in  the  name  of  his 
brother,  of  all  the  Carlist  forces 
in  the  province.  This  command 
was  merely  honorary.  The  young 
prince  had  no  experience  of  military 
affairs ;  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  country,  on  which  he  now  en- 
tered, perhaps,  for  the  first  time ;  and 
it  was  perfectly  well  understood  that 
the  real  conduct  of  the  war  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  proved  themselves  so 
well  fitted  for  it.  Savalls  felt  it  a 
proud  day  for  him  when  he  received 
the  brother  of  his  king  at  his  head- 
quarters. Don  Alfonso  reviewed 
the  little  army,  and  as  he  passed 
along  the  line  of  stalwart  mountain- 
eers, who  spoke  only  the  Catalan 
dialect,  and  wore  the  Catalan  dress, 
he  warmly  congratulated  their  chief 
on  the  success  they  had  won.  He 
spoke  to  them  "  in  the  king's  name," 
and  the  king  in  person  they  were 
longing  to  see.  The  secrecy  as  to  his 
place  of  residence  and  the  real  cause 
of  his  disappearance  since  the  defeat 
of  Orosquieta,  are  not,  indeed,  satis- 
factorily explained.  The  Carlists, 
generally,  deny  the  reports  so  often 
repeated  of  his  death,  either  from 
wounds  received  in  that  affair,  or 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ;  but  they 
declare  that,  beyond  mere  conjec- 
ture, they  are  ignorant  of  the  spot 
where  he  as  concealed,  and  they  will 
not,  or  cannot,  tell  why  he  does 
not  return  among  them.  A  few  of 
the  persons  deep  in  his  confidence 
are  said  to  be  acquainted  with  it, 
and  of  these  are  two  or  three  French 
families  of  strong  Legitimist  opinion 
in  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  residing  a 
few  miles  from  the  frontier,  and 
whose  hospitality  he  enjoys  in 
turn.  There  are  also  a  few  who 
speak  of  him  with  very  little  re- 
serve, and  make  no  scruple  in  attri- 
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Luting  his  disappearance,  after  Oros- 
quieta,  to  pusillanimity.  The  king, 
they  contend,  if  not  the  primera 
espada,  should  at  all  events  encour- 
age by  his  presence  those  who  fight 
for  him  and  die  for  him.  The  Don 
Carlos  of  the  seven  years'  war  was 
not  remarkable  for  extraordinary 
daring  ;  but  it  is  certain  he  ran 
some  risk  in  his  passage  through 
France,  and  through  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,  after  Zumalacarreguy 
had  proclaimed  his  cause  in  Guipuz- 
coa;  and  this  he  did  under  no  guid- 
ance but  that  of  M.  de  Saint  Sylvain, 
a  Frenchman,  a  retired  officer  of  the 
Guards,  who  had  taken  service  in 
the  Carlist  army,  and  held  the  rank 
of  brigadier,  and  the  title  (Carlist) 
of  Baron  de  los  Valles.  He  entered 
Spain  with  this  gentleman  on  the 
first  intimation  of  his  general ;  re- 
mained at  the  headquarters  of  his 
army,  or  in  Onate,  a  pretty  town  of 
Guipuzcoa,  where  he  held  his  court ; 
accompanied  several  of  the  expedi- 
tions ;  and,  at  all  events,  never  quit- 
ted the  soil  of  Spain,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  reverses  after  the  death 
of  Zumalacarreguy,  until  the  great 
defection  of  Maroto  and  the  Con- 
vention of  Bergara  (1839),  when 
there  was  no  longer  a  battalion  left 
him  in  the  Basque  Provinces.  The 
grandson  has  certainly  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  many  well  inclined  to 
his  cause,  and  who.  though  they 
knew  that  the  Spanish  Bourbons 
were  not  brilliant  soldiers,  expected 
that  at  least  he  would  prove  himself 
not  inferior  to  his  ancestor. 

The  new  General,  Gaminde,  sent 
from  Madrid  to  repair  the  errors  of 
Baldrich,  was  not  indeed  a  thunder- 
bolt of  war,  but  he  possessed  aver- 
age ability  and  energy;  and  his 
friends  indulged  the  hope,  that  after 
so  much  disappointment,  the  insur- 
rection would  be  put  down  by  him. 
In  the  letter  which  he  published  in 
a  Madrid  paper,  defending  himself 
from  the  charges  of  inertness  and 


incapacity,  and  even  of  a  plot  for 
the  restoration  of  the  fallen  dynasty, 
he  states  that  he  had  devised  a  plan 
for  the  complete  pacification  of  the 
principality,  of  the  successful  result 
of  which  he  was  certain  with  the 
means  he  then  had  at  his  disposal ; 
when  all  was  upset  by  the  intelli- 
gence which,  owing  to  some  inexpli- 
cable neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  reached  him  too 
late  —  namely,  the  abdication  of 
Don  Amadeo,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Eepublic  in  the  capital.  The 
effect  produced  in  Barcelona  by  these 
events  was  great  indeed.  People 
were  at  first  stunned  by  their  sud- 
denness; for  those  who  elected  him 
never  had  much  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  dynasty,  yet  few  an- 
ticipated so  speedy  a  collapse.  The 
emotion  was  so  intense,  that  even 
the  ultra-Liberals  of  Barcelona  mani- 
fested at  first  but  little  of  the  ani- 
mation and  enthusiasm  which  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  might 
be  expected  to  call  forth  from  them. 
The  first  surprise  over,  the  different 
fractions  of  the  party  proceeded 
to  meet  and  confer,  and  came  to 
an  understanding  with  each  other. 
Clubs  were  opened  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town ;  general  meet- 
ings were  held,  followed  by  pro- 
cessions and  other  manifestations 
in  the  streets  and  public  places ; 
and  it  was  soon  clear  that  the  de- 
termination of  the  Republicans  was, 
to  offer  the  most  strenuous  and  un- 
compromising hostility  to  the  Cor- 
tes, if  the  Cortes  showed  the  slight- 
est hesitation  in  accepting  the  per- 
emptory demand  of  a  federal  Re- 
public. Gaminde  had  taken  measures 
for  commencing  operations  against 
the  enemy,  and  reinforcements  were 
sent  to  the  more  important  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Catalonia,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  invasion  and  pillage. 
The  threatening  attitude  of  the 
population  of  Barcelona,  who  had 
as  usual  become  more  arrogant  as 
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tlie  army  was  more  disseminated, 
compelled  him  to  concentrate  with- 
out delay  his  forces  in  that  large 
and  turbulent  capital.  Then  it  was 
that  the  report  went  abroad  that  the 
object  of  Gaminde  was,  when  he 
had  in  hand  an  imposing  force  on 
which  he  could  rely,  to  proclaim 
Don  Alfonso,  the  son  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella. He  strongly  denies  the 
charge,  in  which,  he  says,  not  one 
of  those  who  originated  it  really  be- 
lieved. His  intention  was  solely  to 
maintain  public  order,  and  cause 
the  orders  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment to  be  respected.  The  remon- 
strances and  complaints  of  a  certain 
number  of  Catalan  deputies  in  the 
Cortes,  who  had  much  influence  in 
Madrid,  and  who  were  hostile  to 
him,  coincided  with  these  rumours  ; 
and  the  insurrection  which  he  had 
quelled  in  September  1SG9,  in  April 
1870,  and  again  in  September  1872, 
had  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
whole  revolutionary  party.  These 
unscrupulous  demagogues  the  new 
Government  could  not  afford  to 
offend,  whatever  they  might  think 
as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
allegations  against  him.  Accord- 
ingly, without  giving  him  the  slight- 
est notice,  a  decree  appeared  in  the 
official '  Gazette,'  dismissing  him  from 
his  command.  This  act  completed 
the  disorganisation  of  the  army; 
and  the  day  after  it  became  known 
in  Barcelona,  all  discipline  was  at  an 
end.  Gaminde  justly  observes,  that 
any  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment 
must  admit  that  for  a  whole  army 
to  be  thus  suddenly  dissolved,  "  like 
vapour  that  melts  away  in  the  air, 
or  like  a  house  of  cards  that  falls 
by  a  mere  touch,"  there  must  have 
existed  causes  and  motives  other 
than  the  casual  absence  of  the  per- 
son at  its  head.  He  had  not  ven- 
tured to  march  out  of  Barcelona 
against  the  Carlists,  who  were  mak- 
ing rapid  progress,  while  frightful 
disorders  prevailed  among  the  bat- 


talions in  that  city,  and  the  decree 
put  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  any  little 
authority  he  still  possessed.  He  ac- 
cordingly transferred  his  powers  to 
the  next  senior  officer,  and  embarked 
for  Port  Yendres,  near  Perpignan; 
and  the  next  that  was  heard  of  him 
was  his  arrival  in  St  Jean  de  Luz.  In 
a  few  days  after  his  departure  nearly 
all  the  towns  of  secondary  order  in 
the  principality  were  threatened  or 
blockaded  by  the  Carlists. 

General  Contreras  was  next  sent 
by  the  Madrid  Government  to  take 
the  command  of  the  armed  mob,, 
which,  by  courtesy,  still  passed  for 
an  army  in  Barcelona,  which  was 
then  revelling  in  the  luxury  of 
disorder.  He  began  by  issuing  a 
general  order  recommending  "dis- 
cipline and  obedience  is  the  basis  of 
true  liberty,"  at  which  civilians  and 
military  laughed.  Appeals  of  the 
kind  were  too  late.  The  more  dis- 
cipline was  insisted  upon,  the  more 
the  soldiers  disobeyed  their  officers, 
insulted  and  threatened  them,  and 
ridiculed  the  proclamations  of  their 
new  general.  In  the  height  of  the 
military  saturnalia  the  news  came 
to  the  Rambla  coffee-houses,  and 
the  palace  of  the  captain-general, 
that  the  indefatigable  Savalls  had 
attacked  Eipoll,  and,  after  a  few 
hours'  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
garrison,  had  become  master  of  it. 
Eipoll  is  a  town  of  some  2000  in- 
habitants, picturesquely  situated  on 
the  Ter,  between  Puigcerda  and 
Vich,  on  the  line  to  Mataro,  in  the 
province  of  Gerona.  It  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  during 
the  former  Carlist  war.  It  possessed 
in  former  times  a  monastery  of  Bene- 
dictines, the  ruins  of  which  not  long 
ago  presented  some  noble  vestiges 
of  the  different  periods  of  its  con- 
struction. Many  of  its  houses  were 
rebuilt  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
province  by  the  army  of  the  queen  ;, 
and  it  promises,  if  war  spares  it,  k> 
be  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  of 
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Catalonia.    The  possession  of  Ripoll 
was  of  much  value  to  the  Carlists. 
It  is  to  a  certain  extent  fortified, 
and  from  it  diverge  some  roads  lead- 
ing right  to  the  mountains  :  one  to 
the  north  ascends  in  the  direction 
of  Camprodon,  close  to  the  frontier ; 
one  to  the  right  extends  to  Figueras, 
famous  for  its  great  citadel,  by  Olot 
and   Besalu;   and  another  on   the 
left  leads  to  Puigcerda.     Contreras, 
who   felt   the    importance   of   this 
new     acquisition,     vigorously     at- 
tacked the  Carlists  in  a  proclama- 
tion couched  in  the  lofty  style  of 
Spanish  documents,  and  summoned 
"the  friends  of  liberty"   to  arms. 
The  "friends  of  liberty"  admired 
the    stirring    appeal,   but    showed 
no   great   desire  to  go  out  to  the 
mountains   and   fight.     They  read 
aloud  in  all  the  public  places  the 
general's  telling  address;  but  that 
was  all.     The  day  after  the  fall  of 
Eipoll  came  the  news  of  the   ad- 
venture of  Cabrenitti  at  Campdes- 
aroll.      Contreras   then  indeed  be- 
came    very     furious.        He     put 
forth   a  still  more  fiery  proclama- 
tion, but  the  "  friends  of  liberty  " 
were  not  galvanised.     Savalls  read 
the   proclamations   with   attention, 
and   responded    to    them    by   pro- 
ceeding,   in    company    with    Don 
Alfonso,      to     attack     the     town 
of    Berga,    which,    after    eighteen 
or   twenty   hours'    combat,  capitu- 
lated,  and   the    Carlist   chief    and 
the  prince   entered    it.      Four  or 
five  hundred  men  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  twelve  hundred  muskets 
and  600,000  cartridges  became  the 
booty  of  the  Carlists.     It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Savalls,  who  thus 
provokingly    falsified     the    predic- 
tions of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  poli- 
ticians, was  accused  of  putting  to 
death,  after  capitulation,  a  certain 
number  of  volunteers  who  defend- 
ed the  place,  and  with   encourag- 
ing the  excesses  of  his  men.     The 
charge  has  been  denied,  reiterated, 


and  again  and  again  denied.     Con- 
treras   was   not    to   be    put   down 
so  easily :  half  a  dozen  more  pro- 
clamations of  a  style  befitting  the 
occasion  were   let    off;    and   it   is 
certain  that  if  an  enemy  could  be 
crushed  by  general  orders  and  mani- 
festoes,   not    an    insurgent  would 
this  day  be  in  arms  in  Catalonia. 
These  weapons  being  found  ineffec- 
tual, Contreras  retired,  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  done.    His  success,  as  we 
see,  was  not  remarkable,  though  it 
was  telegraphed  once  or  twice  a-week 
to  Madrid  that  the  "  brigands  "  had 
been  put  to  flight,  and  were  hurry- 
ing in  wild  confusion  to  the  passes 
of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.     One  mo- 
ment, however,  there  was,  when  the 
friends  of  Savalls  had  some  reasons 
to  fear  that  the  game  was  up.     In 
an  attack  on  Puigcerda  he  was  re- 
pulsed, and  for  a  time  all  traces  of 
him  and  his  band  were   lost.      It 
was    generally   affirmed   that   Don 
Alfonso   had   entered    the    French 
territory;    that  Savalls  was  killed 
or    mortally    wounded ;    that    his 
band  was   completely   broken   up ; 
and    that    the    cause,    so    far    as 
Catalonia  was  concerned,  was  hope- 
lessly   ruined.      He    had   certainly 
renounced  the  siege  of  Puigcerda ; 
and  while   the   Barcelona   federals 
were    exulting    over    the   destruc- 
tion of  this  implacable  foe  of   the 
Republic,  Savalls  proved  once  more 
that    he   was  still   alive,  and   not 
only   alive    but  stirring;    and   the 
next     news    heard    of    him     was, 
that  he  had  attacked  and  entered 
Mataro,    a   town   of    some   17,000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  coast, 
on   the    direct   line    to   Barcelona, 
from  which  it  is  distant  only  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles.     The  "  friends  of 
liberty,"  to  whom  Contreras  had  so 
often  appealed  in  vain,  had  scarcely 
time  to  recover  from  their  stupefac- 
tion on  finding  the  redoubted  chief 
so  close  to  them,  when  intelligence 
came,  that  after  levying  war  contri- 
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butions  011  Mataro,  lie  had  also 
taken  and  entered  Arenys  del  Mar, 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Mataro, 
on  the  same  line  to  Gerona ;  and 
moreover,  that  Vich  and  other 
places  of  the  principality  were  be- 
sieged. The  officers  of  the  regular 
army  were  at  the  same  time  obliged 
to  throw  up  their  commands,  and 
save  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  brought  to  this 
state  by  the  misconduct  of  their 
superiors. 

Of  the  sincerity  of  Savalls,  and 
the  single-mindedness  with  which 
he   follows   the    traditions   of    his 
family    in    serving    the    cause    of 
the    prince,    whom    he    regards   as 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Spain, 
there  is  little  doubt.     Nothing  but 
strong  and  earnest  belief  and  uncom- 
mon force  of  character  could  have 
made  him  what  he  is  in  the  minds 
of  his   coreligionists.      And   when 
one  considers  the  trifling  means  at 
his  command  when  he  commenced 
the  struggle,  and  the  rapid  progress 
he    has   made,    whatever    may   be 
thought  of  his  object,  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  energy  and  skill  with 
which  the  Pontifical  Zouave  has  con- 
ducted  it.     In   the   former  Carlist 
war,  the  grandfather  of  the  Duke 
of  Madrid  had  the  countenance  and 
support  of  Eussia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
— of  nearly  all,  in  fact,  who  were 
not  parties  to  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance.    Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia— once    a    revolutionist,    and 
then  a  reactionist — father  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  had  much  sympathy  for 
him;   and   the   King   of  the  Two 
Sicilies   had    a   regular   diplomatic 
agent  accredited   to   the   Court   of 
Onate;  the  same  person  age  represent- 
ing, some  few  years  after  the  Con- 
vention of  Bergara,  the  same  sove- 
reign at  the  Court  of  Queen  Isabella. 
The  agents  of  Don  Carlos,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  and  active  of  whom  was 
the  Frenchman  already  alluded  to, 
passed  constantly  from  Onate  to  the 


capitals  of  the  great  Powers,  to  ar- 
range about  supplies  in  money  and 
arms,  which,  as  well  as  other  resources 
their  own  territory  did  not  provide, 
were  received  through  the  French 
frontier,  in  some  instances  either 
with  the  cognisance  of  the  authori- 
ties, or  with  such  trifling  obstacles 
as  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  con- 
nivance. The  person  in  whose 
house  the  Pretender  resided  at 
Bayonne,  while  preparing  to  enter 
Spain,  and  those  who  continued  to 
the  last  to  act  as  his  agents,  were 
well  known  to  the  authorities  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier.  It  was 
very  curious,  when  supplies  were 
embarked  in  the  flat  boats  of  the 
Mve  for  conveyance  to  the  Basque 
mountains,  and  thence  across  the 
frontier,  how  carelessly  the  banks 
of  that  stream  were  watched,  and 
how  few  were  the  custom-house 
guards  on  the  Bidassoa.  This  is 
not  the  case  now.  No  Continental 
Power  recognises  the  grandson  of 
that  prince  as  King  of  Spain,  though 
no  one  supposes  them  to  look  with 
much  favour  on  the  Republic,  fede- 
ral or  united  ;  and  the  signal  failure 
of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  to  obtain  the 
support  of  any  except  the  few  who 
gave  him  the  crown,  will  hardly 
make  Victor  Emmanuel  retaliate 
by  aiding  the  prince  whose  ancestor 
his  father  so  long  recognised  as  the 
legitimate  King  of  Spain.  It  is  true- 
that,  in  great  part,  the  advance 
which  Carlism  has  made  is  owing  to 
the  anarchy  prevailing  since  the  fall 
of  Isabella  ;  but  it  is  no  small  merit 
to  know  when  and  how  to  profit  by 
the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  the 
utter  demoralisation  of  his  army, 
the  incapacity  of  its  chiefs,  and  the 
bad  faith  of  political  leaders. 

The  dissensions  of  their  enemies 
are  indeed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  insurgents ;  but  similar  dissen- 
sions existed  during  a  great  part  of 
the  former  Carlist  war,  and  were 
hardly  extinguished  at  its  close. 
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In  1835,  a  month  or  two  after  the 
death  of  Zumalacarreguy,  and  under 
the  ministry  of  Count  Toreno,  dis- 
content was  general  throughout 
Spain,  on  the  ground  that  little  or  no 
progress  was  made  in  subduing  the 
rebellion,  advancing  reform,  or  con- 
solidating the  constitution.  This 
discontent  was  not  confined  to  words, 
or  given  utterance  to  only  in  the 
press,  but  manifested  itself  by  acts. 
The  populous  cities  of  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Jaen,  Granada,  Malaga,  Zara- 
gossa,  Barcelona,  and  Valencia, 
rose  against  the  Government,  re- 
nounced its  authority,  and  consti- 
tuted Juntas  for  their  own  local  and 
independent  administration.  In 
Andalusia  a  formidable  body  of 
volunteers  was  organised  by  an  ultra- 
Liberal  member  of  the  Cortes,  who 
prepared  to  lead  them  to  the  capital 
to  overthrow  the  Ministry.  The 
Juntas  demanded,  among  other 
things,  a  new  electoral  law,  absolute 
freedom  of  the  press,  confiscation  to 
the  State  of  all  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, and  extinction  of  tithes.  By  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  the  new  Cabinet 
suppressed  upwards  of  400  monas- 
teries. But  the  Juntas  were  not 
satisfied.  The  mob,  excited  in 
many  of  the  towns  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  personages  who  kept  in  the 
background,  massacred  a  consider- 
able number  of  defenceless  monks, 
and  compelled  the  others  to  fly. 
Monks  and  nuns  were  not  the  only 
victims  to  popular  fury.  '  Several 
governors  of  provinces  shared  the 
same  fate;  and  the  convulsion  in 
Madrid  was  so  violent,  that  martial 
law  had  to  be  proclaimed  by  the 
newly-appointed  military  authori- 
ties. Those  disorders  continued 
after  the  fall  of  Toreno;  and  the 
army  had  more  than  enough  to  do 
with  the  Carlists,  and  could  give 
but  little  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  then  as  now,  a  part 
of  the  nation  were  in  arms  for  Don 
Carlos  and  absolutism,  another 
for  democracy;  and  the  anarchy 


became  so  intense  that  soon 
the  Government,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  could  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  outside  the  walls  of  Madrid. 
The  same  scenes  of  revolt  that  had 
overthrown  Toreno  were  enacted 
against  the  Isturitz-Galiano  Min- 
istry ;  and  while  the  war  was  still 
raging  in  the  east  and  west,  a  mutiny, 
headed  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Royal 
Guard  named  Garcia,  occurred 
at  San  Ildefonso,  where  the  Court 
then  was.  The  sergeant  with  his 
followers,  armed  to  the  teeth,  broke 
into  the  Queen-Regent's  apartment, 
and  forced  her  to  sign  a  decree  sup^ 
pressing  the  existing  Constitution, 
and  re-establishing  the  more  demo- 
cratic one,  known  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Cadiz,  181 2 — all,  of  course,  in 
the  name  of  liberty. 

Savalls  has,  it  must  be  said,  one 
great  advantage  which  was  wanting 
to  his  predecessors  of  the  seven 
years'  war.  Certainly  revolts  did 
in  those  times  take  place  in  the  army, 
and  certain  battalions  mutinied, 
though  they  remained  with  the  col- 
ours, in  1838,  in  some  of  the  mili- 
tary stations.  At  Miranda,  on  the 
Ebro,  General  Excalera ;  at  Vittoria, 
in  Alava,  the  Governor  and  four 
of  his  officers;  and  at  Pampeluna, 
in  Navarre,  General  Sarsfield — de- 
scended from  the  Sarsfield  of  Lim- 
erick, an  accomplished  officer  and 
high-minded  gentleman,  who  had 
commanded  with  distinction  in  the 
former  Peninsular  war,  but  then  in 
shattered  health  and  spirits, — fell 
•almost  simultaneously  by  the  hands 
of  their  own  men.  And  at  Hernani, 
two  or  three  miles  from  San  Sebas- 
tian, Generals  Mirasol  and  Rendon 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate  by 
flight,  not  before  they  were  shot 
at  and  wounded.  This  mutinous 
spirit,  which  threatened  to  reduce 
the  whole  army  to  the  degraded 
condition  it  is  now  in,  was  soon 
checked  by  the  strong  hand  of  Es- 
partero,  who  then  commanded  in 
chief.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment 
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to  which  the  murderers  of  Sarsfield 
belonged,  who  was  charged  with  con- 
niving at  their  excesses,  was  tried  by 
drumhead  court-martial,  found  guilty 
of  gross  neglect  of  duty,  if  not  worse, 
and  shot  before  the  sun  went  down. 
This  was  followed  up  by  similar 
punishments,  and  in  a  few  months 
discipline  was  completely  restored. 

There  is  another  consideration 
not  without  importance.  Many  of 
the  superior  officers  who  served 
Don  Carlos  between  1834  and  1840 
had  belonged  to  the  regular  army, 
but  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  re- 
fused to  admit  the  validity  of  the 
acts  which  changed  the  succession 
in  favour  of  his  daughter,  and  forth- 
with transferred  their  services  to 
his  brother.  Zumalacarreguy  him- 
self, who  originally  commanded  a 
guerilla  band  against  the  French  in 
the  war  of  independence  under  the 
shepherd  Jaureguy,  was  colonel  of 
a  regular  regiment  of  infantry,  and 
admitted  to  be  a  very  efficient  officer, 
as  he  soon  proved  himself.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  advan- 
tage which  this  gave  to  the  Carlists 
at  the  very  outset.  And  this  trans- 
fer was  not  an  act  of  treason  or 
desertion  on  their  part,  for  they 
never  did  admit  that  Isabella  was 
their  sovereign :  in  their  eyes  she 
was  a  usurper. 

Savalls  has  no  such  advantage. 
All  the  military  experience  he  pos- 
sessed had  been  gained  among  the 
irregular  bands  of  Catalonia,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  during  his 
brief  service  with  the  Pontifical 
Zouaves.  It  is  probable  that  there 
are  deserters  from  the  regulars  in 
his  ranks,  particularly  since  the 
disorganisation  of  the  army;  but 
he  is  said  to  be  very  careful  in 
his  admission  of  them.  An  anec- 
dote is  related,  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  it  is  pro- 
bably founded  on  truth.  Some 
few  days  before  General  Contreras 
was  superseded,  a  number  of  sol- 
diers who  had  run  away  from  their 


regiments  presented  themselves  in 
the  Carlist  camp,  and  offered  to 
serve. 

"Where  do  you  come  from'?" 
asked  Savalls. 

"  From  Barcelona  direct." 

"Well,  and  what  are  the  good 
people  of  Barcelona  doing  1 " 

"  Making  pronunciamientos  every 
day,  sometimes  every  hour." 

"  To  what  battalion  did  you  be- 
long?" 

"To  the  battalion  that  hooted 
Contreras  and  beat  their  officers." 

"And  what  do  you  come  here 
for?" 

"To  serve  in  the  army  of  his 
Majesty  Charles  VII.,  whom  God 
preserve ! " 

'•  King  Charles  VII.  does  not  ac- 
cept the  services  of  men  who  do  not 
submit  to  discipline,  and,  above  all, 
of  men  who  think  it  a  recommenda- 
tion to  insult  and  murder  their  own 
officers."  He  knew  well  that  the 
presence  of  men,  fresh  from  the  car- 
nival of  disorder,  in  a  city  known 
for  the  ferocity  of  its  rabble,  and 
who  gloried  in  having  outraged  their 
superiors,  would  end  by  corrupting 
his  own  band.  He  refused  their 
services,  and  drove  them  from  his 
camp. 

Savalls  is  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
severe  but  just :  he  is  very  popu- 
lar with  his  men,  who  admire 
his  courage,  and  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  judgment.  His 
men  have  been  so  well  organised 
as  to  become  regular  battalions. 
There  are  no  hangers-on  in  his 
camp,  none  of  the  vulgar  male- 
factors who  always  infest  a  coun- 
try in  civil  war,  and  particularly 
in  Catalonia ;  and  when  any  are 
caught  plundering  on  their  own 
account,  they  meet  with  sharp  jus- 
tice. Savalls  is  an  enthusiast,  but 
an  earnest  and  disinterested  one,  if 
the  account  given  of  him  by  those 
who  know  him  well  be  true.  His 
one  great  object  is  the  triumph  of 
Legitimacy  in  Spain;  and  the  proud- 
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est  day  of  his  existence  would  be 
that  when  he  should  see  the  prince 
whom  he  serves  enter  the  palace 
of  his  ancestors,  and  proclaimed  in 
Madrid  as  King  Charles  VII.,  to 
the  acclamations  of  the  crowd.  Is 
such  a  solution  probable,  or  even 
possible?  Savalls  firmly  believes 
it  is. 

In  Navarre  and  the  Basque  Pro- 
vinces a  certain  number  of  chiefs 
had  served  in  the  regular  army  be- 
fore its  demoralisation.  In  the 
foremost  rank  stands  General  Elio, 
chief  of  the  staff  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  whose  counsel  on  all  im- 
portant points  is  always  received 
with  the  respect  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled. Elio,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  esteemed  leaders  of  the 
party,  belongs  to  an  old  Navarrese 
family.  He  was  lieutenant- colonel 
in  the  army  at  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand YIT.  The  traditions  of  his 
family  are  those  which  are  found 
among  the  aristocratic  houses  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Navarre.  On 
the  death  of  the  king,  he  did  what 
for  him  and  his  was  natural, — 
he  refused  to  accept  the  exclusion 
of  the  Infante  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
him  as  the  legitimate  head  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  take  up 
arms  in  his  cause.  In  1835  Elio 
was  chief  of  the  staff  to  Zumala- 
carreguy ;  and  after  the  death  of 
that  remarkable  man  from  the  effects 
of  a  wound  in  the  knee  (not 'at  first 
considered  dangerous),  while  direct- 
ing the  operations  against  Bilbao, 
he  took  the  command  of  a  divi- 
sion, and  held  it  until  the  defection 
of  Maroto  and  the  Convention  of 
Bergara,  when  he  quitted  Spain, 
and  entered  Prance  with  Don  Car- 
los. He*  spent  several  years  in 
exile ;  and  when  the  last  of  the 
divers  attempts  to  revive  the  war 
before  the  dethronement  of  Queen 
Isabella  miserably  failed,  and  when 
even  Cabrera  was  said  to  have  sig- 
nally modified  his  political  opinions, 


Elio  relinquished  his  hopes  of  a  Car- 
list  restoration,  and  tendered  his 
allegiance  to  Isabella,  who  had  been 
long  recognised  by  every  Power  in 
Europe.  But  when  the  military  re- 
volt— instigated  and  conducted  by 
the  Serranos,  Prims,  Topetes,  and 
others — ended  in  her  overthrow  and 
exile,  Elio  considered  himself  re- 
leased from  his  obligation.  He  had 
sworn  obedience  to  the  Constitution, 
and  fidelity  to  a  Spanish  Bourbon 
princess,  but  not  to  an  intruder  of 
the  house  of  Savoy ;  and  he  did 
what  his  fathers  did  before  him  in 
their  native  mountains  against  the 
intruder  Joseph  Napoleon.  He  had 
not  the  same  reasons  as  the  Count 
of  Morel  la — the  title  given  to  Ca- 
brera by  Don  Carlos — for  not  taking 
the  field  again.  Elio  was  never  re- 
proached with  the  cruelties  imputed, 
and  often  not  unjustly,  to  his  party. 
He  must  now  be  turned  of  seventy  : 
his  appearance  is  decidedly  military, 
his  manners  those  of  a  gentleman. 
It  is  this  veteran  who,  as  a  sort  of 
minister  of  Avar  and  commander-in- 
chief,  directs  the  operations  of  the 
Carlist  army,  and  the  financial  and 
diplomatic  agencies  abroad. 

One  of  the  principal  chiefs  in  the 
field  from  the  outset  was  Lizaraga, 
until  illness  forced  him  to  retire  for 
a  time ;  and  this  retirement  has  been 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
ascendancy  which  Santa  Cruz  has 
gained  in  Guipuzcoa.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  on  the  death  of 
Eerdinand  in  1833,  Eernando  Liza- 
raga—  of  an  old  Guipuzcoan  family, 
and  descended  from  a  famous  sea  cap- 
tain of  Passages  of  the  time  of  Philip 
III. — enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Carlist  force,  and  became  lieutenant 
two  years  afterwards.  The  Con- 
vention of  Bergara  put  an  end  to- 
the  war ;  one  clause  provided  that 
such  officers  as  desired  to  enter  the- 
Queen's  army  should  be  allowed 
the  same  rank  they  had  held  under 
the  Pretender  at  its  termination. 
Lizaraga  entered,  therefore,  as  lieu* 
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tenant.  When  so  large  a  number 
of  officers,  besides  those  of  the 
regular  army,  had  to  be  provided 
for,  advancement  was  necessarily 
slow.  Lizaraga  was  promoted  cap- 
tain in  1852,  major  in  1861, 
lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  campaign  of  Morocco, 
and  the  eventful  year  of  1868 
found  him  full  colonel — no  extra- 
ordinary advancement  after  thirty- 
five  years'  service.  When  the  Queen 
was  dethroned  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Arapiles  regiment, 
with  which  he  quitted  Barcelona, 
where  he  was  then  in  garrison. 
He  took  no  part  in  pronuncia- 
mientos,  military  or  civil ;  and  one 
of  his  last  acts  was  to  rescue  three 
superior  officers  from  the  infuriated 
populace.  On  the  proclamation  of 
Amadeo  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mission, and  declared  for  the 
grandson  of  the  Don  Carlos  he 
had  formerly  served.  The  force 
under  the  command  of  Lizaraga  in 
Guipuzcoa  in  April  last  was  esti- 
mated at  3000  men,  divided  into 
seven  bands,  the  largest  of  which 
has  Santa  Cruz  for  its  chief.  The 
next  in  importance  was  lately  led 
by  another  priest,  who  had  served 
during  the  former  war  as  a  soldier, 
and  who,  unlike  his  brother  cure, 
takes  the  field  in  clerical  costume. 
He  has  been  wounded  more  than 
once.  In  Biscay  the  commander 
is  Valesco,  also  a  veteran  of  the 
civil  war,  and  a  man  of  ability. 
His  operations  are  generally  be- 
tween that  province  and  Alava,  at 
the  head  of  about  1500  men,  with 
Valdespina  and  three  other  chiefs 
under  him ;  and  Dorregaray,  in  Na- 
varre, commands  about  4000  men. 

As  for  Santa  Cruz,  whose  name 
has  just  been  mentioned,  his  noto- 
riety has  long  overshadowed  that  of 
all  his  brother  chiefs  of  the  same 
rank.  He  is  nominally  under  the 
orders  of  Lizaraga,  but  he  usually 
treats  with  little  ceremony  the  in- 
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structions  of  his  superiors.  He 
makes  no  pretensions  to  science, 
and  cares  little  for  what  he  irrever- 
ently calls  the  pedantry  of  those  of 
his  colleagues  who  have  had  practice 
in  regular  warfare.  Like  Toinette 
fencing  with  M.  Jourdain,  he  thrusts 
in  quart  whenever  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity, without  caring  whether  the* 
rules  of  the  duello  require  him  to 
thrust  in  tierce  first ;  and  he  believes 
that  a  raid,  however  carried  out,  if 
successful,  speaks  for  itself.  He 
went  to  the  mountains  some  six  or 
seven  months  ago,  with,  as  he  him- 
self has  said,  only  a  handful  of  men ; 
his  followers  are  now  not  much 
under  a  thousand,  and  are  among 
the  most  daring  of  the  provinces. 
He  claims — and  his  claim  he  allows 
no  one  to  dispute — complete  inde- 
pendence in  his  acts  •  and  move- 
ments ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  his 
band  would  hardly  hesitate  to  ar- 
rest any  one  at  the  bidding  of  their 
own  commander.  His  fanatical 
devotion  to  the  cause,  his  ingenuity 
in  finding  resources,  and  the  success 
which  attends  him,  have  obtained 
for  him  unlimited  control  over  his 
men.  A  story  is  told  of  him,  which 
may  be  true,  as  it  accords  with  the 
character  of  the  man.  It  appears 
that  the  pretension  to  absolute  in-" 
dependence  on  the  part  of  the  Cure 
of  Hernialde  towards  all,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  rank,  is  most 
disagreeable  to  the  Carlist  Junta, 
which  has  its  principal  seat  in  a 
certain  frontier  town  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees  ;  and  they  were  not  sorry 
when  several  incidents,  more  extra- 
vagant than  usual,  gave  them  good 
grounds  of  complaint  to  his  supe- 
riors. Lizaraga,  his  immediate  chief, 
moved  by  those  complaints,  some 
short  time  ago  ordered  the  Cure  to 
appear  before  him  and  give  explana- 
tions of  his  conduct ;  and  when  he 
refused,  a  court-martial  assembled, 
tried  him  in  his  absence,  found  him 
guilty  of  gross  insubordination,  and 
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sentenced  him  to  be  shot.  His 
situation  was  singular.  A  price  is 
still  set  on  his  head  by  the  National 
Deputation  of  Guipuzcoa,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  is  pronounced  on 
him  by  his  friends.  It  had  no 
effect.  He  continued  to  act  as  be- 
fore, without  regard  to  the  directing 
Junta,  from  whom  he  says  he  receives 
not  a  dollar  nor  an  ounce  of  pow- 
der. His  personal  friends  supply 
him  with  all  he  wants,  and  he  can 
get  across  the  frontier  arms  and 
ammunition  when  he  needs  them. 
Lizaraga,  however,  has  just  notions 
of  authority,  and  he  resolved  to 
bring  his  unruly  subordinate  to 
reason.  When  he  heard  that  he 
refused  to  submit,  he  sent  one  of 
his  most  trusty  lieutenants,  with  a 
strong  party,  to  arrest  Santa  Cruz 
wherever  he  should  'find  him, 
and  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial.  The  lieutenant,  after 
toiling  several  days,  arrived  one 
evening  after  nightfall  in  a  village 
which  the  Cure  had  left  only 
half  an  hour  before.  He  put  his 
men  for  the  night  in  two  or  three 
houses,  and  repaired  himself  to  the 
best  farmhouse  of  the  place,  to  rest, 
after  much  fatigue,  until  daybreak 
allowed  him  to  continue  his  march 
'to  the  spot  where  he  knew  the  man 
he  sought  was  sure  to  be.  He  slept 
long  and  soundly,  but  before  the  sun 
was  high  in  the  heavens  a  knock  at 
the  bedroom  door  awoke  him  from 
his  slumber.  The  knock  was  re- 
peated. "Come  in,"  called  out  the 
officer,  sitting  up  in  his  bed.  The 
door  opened  slowly,  and  a  well- 
known  figure  appeared.  He  ra- 
pidly crossed  his  forehead,  lips, 
and  breast,  as  Spaniards  do  when 
angered  or  astonished — "Maria 
santissima  !  is  it  really  Santa  Cruz 
who  is  now  standing  in  this  room  1 
"Why,  you  are  the  very  man  I  want. 
I  have  been  searching  for  you  these 
three  days." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Santa  Cruz; 
"  and  the  moment  I  heard  of  your 


intended  visit  I  resolved  to  come 
and  meet  you,  to  save  you  further 
trouble ;  and  also  to  ask  you,  face 
to  face,  what  you  want  me  for ;  but, 
first  of  all,  to  express  my  great  plea- 
sure in  meeting  an  old  comrade  and 
friend  whom  I  have  learnt  to  esteem 
long  ago." 

When  he  made  this  pretty  speech , 
Santa  Cruz,  with  a  sly  smile,  sat 
down  by  the  bedside,  put  his  black- 
thorn stick  between  his  legs,  tore  a 
leaf  from  one  of  those  tiny  books  of 
Alcoy  tobacco-paper  which  no  true 
Spaniard  goes  without,  took  from  a 
small  leathern  bag,  the  size  of  a 
glove,  one  or  two  pinches  of  tobacco, 
and  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb- 
made  a  cigarette,  which  is  the  in- 
dispensable accompaniment  of  every 
conversation,  serious  or  trifling,  be- 
tween Spaniards.  The  officer  leaped 
from  the  bed  on  which  he  had 
thrown  himself  half  dressed,  and, 
putting  on  his  sheep-skin  jacket, 
said,  "My  good  friend,  it  is  clear 
you  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  cause  of  my  coming.  It  is 
better  for  us  both  to  lose  no  time  : 
know,  then,  I  am  the  bearer  of  an 
order  to  arrest  you  wherever  I  may 
find  you,  and  to  execute  the  sentence 
the  court-martial  has  pronounced 
for  insubordination  in  the  field — to 
shoot  you,  giving  you  ten  minutes 
to  prepare  for  the  other  world." 
Santa  Cruz  laughed  incredulously 
— "  A  capital  joke  !  though  you 
look  rather  serious  for  pleasantry. 
You  don't  really  mean  to  say  that 
you — you,  my  old  comrade,  have 
come  to  shoot  me,  and  within  my 
own  jurisdiction.  ISTo,  no;  you  only 
say  so  to  test  my  courage." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
the  other ;  "  nothing  of  the  kind,  I 
am  grieved  to  say.  It  is  true,  as 
you  say,  we  are  old  friends ;  but, 
friend  as  I  am,  I  am  a  soldier  also  : 
and  a  soldier,  whatever  his  private 
feelings  may  be,  is  bound  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  superiors.  You 
were  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
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your  chief  on  military  duty;  you 
disregarded  the  summons.  You 
were  summoned  to  attend  a  court 
of  inquiry ;  you  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  summons.  Finally, 
you  were  called  before  a  court- 
martial  to  answer  heinous  charges 
against  you,  and  the  only  answer 
you  gave  was  to  insult  your 
chiefs,  and  defy  them.  Such 
things  cannot  be  tolerated,  or  there 
is  an  end  of  all  discipline.  You 
have  been  tried,  found  guilty  of 
scandalous  insubordination,  and 
sentenced  to  death ;  and,  as  I  have 
told  you,  I  am  ordered  to  carry 
the  sentence  into  execution.  I  have 
my  men  ready  at  hand." 

These  words  did  not  appear 
to  disturb  the  Cure"  in  the  least. 
He  threw  away  the  end  of  the 
cigarette ;  and  they  both  stood 
up,  opened  the  door,  and  went 
out  into  the  open  air,  Santa  Cruz 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  resignation, 
"  Well,  amigo,  it  is  not  over 
generous  of  you  to  accept  such 
a  mission  to  me.  I  should  have 
made  short  work  of  the  pasteleros, 
high  as  they  think  themselves,  who 
proposed  such  an  office  to  me 
against  you.  Well,  well,  heaven 
help  us,  we  are  all  mortal ! ", 

They  had  gone  hardly  ten  paces 
from  the  threshold  when  the  officer 
saw,  to  his  utter  amazement,  that 
the  farmhouse  and  garden  were 
surrounded,  not  by  his  own  men, 
but  by  at  least  two  hundred  of  the 
Cure's  band. 

"It  is  now  my  turn,  my  excel- 
lent friend,"  said  Santa  Cruz,  in 
the  same  quiet  tone  ;  "our  parts,  you 
see,  are  changed — it  is  you  who  are 
now  my  prisoner.  The  court-mar- 
tial gave  me  ten  minutes  to  prepare 
for  death.  You  shall  have  twenty. 
Down  on  your  knees,  make  an  act 
of  contrition,  confess  your  sins  to 
this  worthy  chaplain  of  ours — and, 
then,  your  back  to  the  tree." 

"  What ! "  cried  the  other ;  "  you 
are  not  going  to  commit  a  fresh 


crime  1  What  have  I  done  ?  What 
harm  or  cowardice  have  I  been 
guilty  of?  I  have  done  no  more 
than  obey  the  orders  of  my  su- 
periors." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt — superiors 
should  be  respected ;  and  when  they 
— but  there  is  no  use  talking  now. 
Tooth  for  tooth  —  head  for  head. 
You  came  to  carry  mine  back  to  our 
superiors,  as  you  call  them,  and  I  in- 
sist upon  having  yours.  Prepare  !  " 

There  was  no  use  attempting  to 
expostulate.  A  party  with  loaded 
muskets  formed  into  line,  while  a 
pale  man,  in  clerical  costume,  a 
breviary  under  his  arm,  and  a  cruci- 
fix in  his  right  hand,  stood  beside 
a  tree  in  front.  When  the  con- 
fession was  over,  and  absolution 
given,  the  officer  stood  up  and 
placed  himself  with  his  back  to 
the  tree ;  threw  open  his  jacket, 
flung  his  white  flat  cap  on  the 
ground,  pressed  the  crucifix  to  his 
lips,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
for  the  last  time.  The  chaplain  fell 
back  a  few  paces,  the  firing-party 
levelled  their  weapons,  and  awaited 
the  word  fuego  !  from  their  chief. 
There  was  deep  silence  for  some 
minutes,  hardly  broken  by  the 
rippling  of  a  little  stream,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Oria,  or  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves  overhead. 
Santa  Cruz  looked  fixedly  at  his 
prisoner :  "  You  are  a  brave  fellow 
— a  right  brave  fellow.  I  always 
thought  so,  and  I  now  think  so 
more  than  ever.  I  give  you  your 
life.  Go,  you  are  free.  The  king 
has  too  much  need  of  men  of 
your  stamp  to  deprive  him  of 
them  lightly.  I  daresay  you  will 
not  again  come  to  me  on  such 
an  errand;  on  any  other  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  ask 
you  as  a  favour  to  tell  the  man- 
darins who  have  sent  you  that  if 
they  repeat  pleasantries  like  this, 
I  shall  cut  their  ears  off;  and 
my  warnings  are,  as  they  know, 
anything  but  a  joke."  The  other 
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bowed,  but  did  not  answer.  His 
men,  who  had  been  surprised  in 
the  houses  where  they  had  passed 
the  night,  were  brought  forward. 
They  were  not  the  fifth  of  the 
Cure's  band;  and,  subjugated  by  the 
ascendancy  which  he  exercised  over 
all,  looked  on  in  silence.  Suddenly 
descrying  among  them  a  young  man 
who  had  some  months  before  be- 
longed to  his  own  band,  and  who 
had  left  it  for  another,  Santa  Cruz 
went  up  to  him,  caught  him  by  the 
ear,  crying  —  "  Ah  !  I  have  you  at 
last,  you  rascal !  Come  on — here, 
let  this  fellow  have  a  score  polos 
(blows  on  the  back  with  a  stick), 
and  let  him  remain  with  us."  To 
hear  is  to  obey,  is  the  law  with  the 
Black  Legion.  The  order  was  exe- 
cuted, and  the  runaway,  after  re- 
ceiving his  punishment,  entered  the 
ranks  he  had  quitted.  The  two 
friends  parted ;  the  one  to  give  an 
account  of  his  mission  to  those  who 
sent  him,  the  other  in  quest  of  new 
adventures.* 

While  the  Carlists  continue  to  hold 
their  ground,  and  are  profiting  by 
the  anarchy  which  paralyses  the  Re- 
publicans, the  Revolution  is  steadily 
doing  its  work  on  its  own  offspring. 
The  most  noted  among  them — the 
man  who,  above  all  others,  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Republic — has 
been  forced  to  fly  from  the  scene 
of  his  short-lived  triumph,  and,  not 
sure  of  his  liberty  or  his  life  in  any 
part  of  Spain,  has  sought  refuge 
in  France.  Zorilla,  not  the  most 
intelligent  but  not  the  least  violent 
of  politicians,  has  escaped  into 
Portugal,  in  time  to  save  himself 
from  the  fury  of  his  associates. 
The  well-meaning  and  ill-advised 
Amadeo  of  Savoy  renounced  the 
throne  which  he  soon  found  to  be 
a  bed  of  torture,  and  thus  avoided 
another  attempt  like  that  of  the 


Calle  Arenal.  Serrano  has  escaped 
in  disguise  from  the  wrath  of  his 
friends  and  auxiliaries  of  1 868.  Ad- 
miral Topete,  who  was  the  first  to 
rise  against  his  Queen,  who  had  never 
injured  him,  and  whose  bread  he 
had  eaten  till  then,  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  those  whom  he  had 
contributed  to  raise  from  obscurity 
to  the  height  of  power.  Figuerola, 
the  implacable  censor  of  the  Queen, 
who  was  arrested  in  the  public  streets 
of  the  capital,  imprisoned  in  the 
offices  which  he  had  so  lately  occu- 
pied as  minister,  subjected  to  the 
most  humiliating  treatment,  and 
then  dragged  to  the  common  prison 
amidst  the  hootings  and  yells  of 
his  old  friends  and  companions,  has 
also  sought  refuge  in  a  foreign 
country.  Figueras,  after  abandon- 
ing the  high  office  to  which,  only 
forty-eight  hours  before,  the  National 
Assembly  had  elected  him,  and 
which  he  should  have  resigned  into 
their  hands,  disappears  suddenly, 
from  what  he  would  call  an  un- 
grateful country.  All  these  men 
are  now  at  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
ruin  they  have  brought  upon  it. 
Other  events  of  a  similar  kind  will 
probably  take  place  while  these 
pages  are  passing  through  the  press. 
Castelar,  Pi,  and  others  may  soon 
join  them  in  exile,  if  indeed  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  get  safe  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  brothers  and 
friends.  All  are  doomed  to  expiate, 
sooner  or  later,  the  misdeeds  they 
have  done,  or  allowed  to  be  done, 
and  do  penance  for  them,  unless 
they  resolve  to  end  in  final  impeni- 
tence. The  foreboding  of  Figueras, 
when  he  said  that,  old  Republican 
as  he  was,  the  first  thing  he  should 
do  when  the  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed would  be  to  take  the  ear- 
liest express  train  to  Bayonne,  has 
been  verified. 


*  Accounts  have  been  received,  since  these  pages  were  written,  that,  after  much 
difficulty,  and  many  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Carlist  Junta,  of  the  injury  done 
to  the  cause  by  his  excesses,  Santa  Cruz  has  at  last  been  forced  to  submit  to  superior 
authority.  He  was  arrested  by  ordc  r  of  the  Carlist  commander-in-chief  of  Guipuzcoa. 
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A  CENTUEY   OF  GREAT  POETS,   FROM    1750  DOWNWARDS. 


NO.    IX. — JOHANN    FRIEDRICH    SCHILLER. 


THERE  is  something  attractive  and 
interesting,  not  only  to  the  critic  but 
to  the  general  public,  in  that  close 
contact  and  juxtaposition  of  two 
great  writers  in  almost  any  depart- 
ment of  literature,  which  permits 
every  reader  the  privilege  of  con- 
trast and  comparison,  and  seems  to 
enlarge  his  powers  of  discrimination 
by  the  mere  external  circumstances 
which  call  them  forth.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate  how 
much  Goethe  has  done  for  Schiller 
and  Schiller  for  Goethe  in  this  way. 
They  have  made  a  landscape  and 
atmosphere  for  each  other,  rounding 
out,  by  the  constant  variety  and  con- 
trast, each  other's  figures  from  the 
blank  of  the  historical  background 
— impressing  upon  our  minds  what 
one  was  and  the  other  was  not,  by 
an  evidence  much  more  striking 
than  that  of  critical  estimate.  We 
have  not  in  England  any  parallel 
to  the  group  they  make,  or  to  the 
effect  they  produce.  "Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  might  have  faintly 
emulated  it  had  their  intercourse 
been  longer  and  fuller ;  but  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  or  Byron  and 
Shelley,  or  any  other  combination 
in  our  crowded  poetical  firmament, 
would  be  but  two  among  many — 
not  The  Two,  the  crowned  and  un- 
disputed monarchs  of  a  national 
literature,  as  are  this  German  pair, 
—  men  of  the  same  age,  the 
same  inspiration,  to  whom  the 
great  task  has  been  given,  con- 
sciously and  evidently,  of  shap- 
ing the  poetry  of  a  people.  To 
us,  with  our  older  traditions  and 
long  -  accumulated  slowly  -  growing 
wealth,  the  position  altogether  is 
remarkable  enough  to  call  forth  an 
interest  more  curious  and  eager  than 


is  generally  excited  by  literary 
questions.  The  poetry  of  a  nation, 
according  to  our  experience,  is  its 
oldest  and  most  assured  inheritance, 
something  so  deeply  bedded  in  our 
heart  and  life  that  we  cannot  point 
out  to  ourselves  where  it  began,  or 
call  up  before  our  minds  any  con- 
ception of  those  dim  ages  when  it 
was  not.  Shakespeare  himself,  the 
greatest  glory  of  our  English  tongue, 
stands  centuries  back,  and  has  been 
the  birthright  of  many  generations 
of  Englishmen ;  yet  even  he  was  far 
from  being  the  founder  of  our  na- 
tional poetry.  But  here,  not  so  far 
parted  from  absolute  sight  and  touch 
— one  of  them  still  living  within 
the  recollection,  or  at  least  within 
the  lifetime,  of  a  great  many  of  us — 
stand  the  two  men  who  have  created 
German  poetry.  Were  it  possible 
that,  instead  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
growth  of  character  and  expression 
which  makes  us  out  of  children  be- 
come men,  the  expansion  of  a  human 
soul  could  come  about  in  a  day  or 
a  moment  like  that  of  a  flower, 
it  would  scarcely  be  more  surpris- 
ing, more  interesting,  than  are  the 
phenomena  which  attend  this  other 
development,  the  birth  of  poetry — 
in  a  race  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  consider  one  of  the  most  poetic 
races  of  humanity.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  however,  that  race  had 
done  little  more  than  babble  in 
vague  ballad  strains  and  preludes 
of  verse.  It  had  its  Minnesingers, 
it  is  true,  great  enough  to  charm 
the  literati  of  the  present  day 
who  take  to  themselves  the  glory 
of  having  disinterred  them ;  but 
great  poems  never  need  disinter- 
ring. Germany  lay  silent  in  a  rich 
chaos  of  material,  fanciful,  supersti- 
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tious,  sentimental,  transcendental, 
but  with  no  literature  in  which  to 
express  itself,  no  poetry — a  Mem- 
non's  head,  quivering  with  sound 
suppressed,  which  as  yet  no  sun- 
touch  had  called  forth.  J3ut  that 
the  image  is  trivial  for  so  great  an 
occurrence,  we  might  say  that  the 
curtain  rolled  visibly  up  from  the 
dim  world,  thus  lying  voiceless,  re- 
vealing in  a  moment  the  two  singers, 
whose  office  was  to  remake  that 
world,  and  give  its  darkness  full  ex- 
pression. The  curtain  rolls  up  slowly 
— upon  nothing — an  empty  stage, 
a  vast  silent  scene ;  when,  lo,  there 
enters  from  one  side  and  another, 
011  either  hand,  a  poet — and  the 
poetry  of  Germany  is  created  under 
our  eyes.  A  most  curious,  memor- 
able sight  as  ever  came  to  pass  in 
this  world,  and  all  the  more  notable 
that  the  doers  of  it  are  not  one  nor 
many,  but  two,  magnifying,  reveal- 
ing, expounding  each  other,  and  by 
their  mutual  presence  making  the 
mystery  clear. 

What  would  it  have  been  in  Eng- 
land had  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
instead  of  being  the  growth  of  two 
different  ages,  stood  side  by  side, 
working  together,  creating  consci- 
ously, and  of  set  purpose,  that  litera- 
ture which  they  enriched  so  nobly, 
one  of  them,  at  least,  with  probably 
little  thought  enough  of  the  vast 
thing  he  was  doing !  We  are  all 
fond  of  comparing  and  contrasting 
these  two  Princes  of  English  song, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
their  time  and  character ;  but  what 
endless  opportunities  should  we  not 
have  found  for  this  contrast  had 
they  existed  in  one  sphere.  The  dif- 
ference is  so  great,  however,  that  we 
cannot  make  any  just  parallel.  Mil- 
ton could  no  more  have  been  pro- 
duced in  all  his  intensity  and  learned 
austere  splendour  in  the  broader 
and  richer  Shakespearian  age,  than 
Shakespeare,  all-embracing,  all-toler- 
ant all-comprehending,  could  have 


preserved  that  godlike  breadth  and 
fulness  in  the  stern  struggles  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  comparison 
between  them  cannot  be  complete. 
But  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  born 
and  lived  under  the  same  influences, 
were  moulded  by  the  same  events, 
drew  breath  in  the  same  atmosphere. 
And  they  were  what  it  is  possible 
our  Shakespeare  was  not,  though 
of  late  ages  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  it  essential  to  poetry — they 
were  conscious  poets,  worshipping 
in  themselves  the  divine  faculty 
which  they  recognised,  and  feeling 
its  importance  with  a  distinctness 
which  was  beyond  all  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  The  association  of  two  such 
men  gives  an  additional  interest  and 
attraction  to  each.  It  is  a  union 
which  has  been  commented  upon 
at  unmeasured  length  and  by  many 
critics,  moved  by  that  curious  and 
overweening  enthusiasm  for  German 
literature  which  has  affected  with  a 
kind  of  literary  frenzy  so  many  orig- 
inal and  thoughtful  minds.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  approach  the  subject 
with  the  adoring  reverence  which 
has  been  so  common,  and  from 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  escape 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
sider the  two  great  poets  of 
modern  Germany ;  but  we  do  not 
claim  any  exception  from  the  special 
spell  of  their  remarkable  position,  a 
position  as  notable  in  the  world  as 
that  of  any  reformer,  statesman,  or 
patriot  who  has  given  new  form 
and  development  to  the  life  of  his 
country. 

Of  the  two  Goethe  was  so 
much  the  more  remarkable  that 
he  can  be  considered  and  treated 
of  alone;  but  of  Schiller  we  can 
scarcely  speak  without  bringing 
in  the  name  of  his  greater,  more 
splendid,  and  less  lovable  coadjutor. 
Their  friendship  was  creditable  and 
profitable  to  both,  though  we  con- 
fess we  are  a  little  weary  of  hearing 
it  pointed  out  as  an  exception  to 
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the  ordinary  relations  between  men 
of  letters,  which,  the  world  persists 
in  believing,  are  constantly  inter- 
rupted by  jealousies  and  emulations. 
This  persistent  theory  maintains  it- 
self bravely,  as  most  theories  do,  in 
the  very  face  of  fact — by  which  it 
might  have  been  proved  a  thousand 
times  that  whatsoever  may  be  the 
jealousies  of  art,  writers  and  painters 
invariably  find  their  closest  compan- 
ions in  their  own  craft,  and  are  no- 
where so  happy  or  so  much  at  home, 
all  friendly  tiffs  notwithstanding,  as 
among  their  brethren  of  the  brush 
or  the  pen,  who  alone  fully  realise 
their  difficulties  and  understand 
their  efforts.  Where  is  the  writer, 
living  or  dead,  who  has  not  been 
consoled  and  stimulated  by  the 
generous  appreciation  of  rivals,  even 
when  less  successful  than  himself, 
even  when  somewhat  soured  by  per- 
sonal disappointment  *?  The  great, 
except  in  the  most  singular  cases,  are 
always  ready  to  applaud  an  honest 
effort  •  but  even  among  the  small 
there  is  a  wonderful  amount  of 
generosity  and  appreciation  of  ex- 
cellence, a  generosity  for  which  they 
seldom  get  much  credit,  but  of 
which  all  real  brethren  of  the  arts 
are  fully  aware.  Patrons  are  good 
(perhaps)  when  they  are  to  be  had 
— and  the  personal  friends  who  love 
us  because  we  are  ourselves,  famous 
or  unfamous,  are  best  of  all  earthly 
blessings;  but  for  companions,  for  the 
understanding  which  alone  makes 
one  man's  sympathy  living  and  po- 
tent to  another,  for  comprehension 
of  what  we  have  arrived  at,  whether 
successfully  or  not,  commend  us  to 
our  fellows,  those  others  of  our  trade 
with  whom  according  to  the  proverb 
we  never  agree.  Possibly  not,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  circumstances  j 
but  even  where  there  is  not  agree- 
ment there  is  understanding,  which 
is  next  best. 

The  association,  however,  of  these 
two  great  German  minds,  does  some 


injustice  to  the  lesser  greatness.  We 
instinctively  begin  our  estimate  of 
Schiller  by  the  confession  that  he 
has  produced  no  Faust — a  confession 
which  is  perfectly  true,  but  highly 
unnecessary  in  respect  to  any  other 
poet.  Neither  has  Goethe,  we  might 
add,  produced  a  Wallenstein :  but 
Faust  so  far  transcends  all  embodi- 
ments of  human  sentiment  which 
are  less  than  sovereign  and  supreme, 
that  the  poet's  fame  has  become  one 
with  that  of  his  creation,  and  we 
do  not  ask  what  else  he  has  done 
besides  this  crowning  effort.  That 
wild,  mystic  impersonation  of  nat- 
ural genius,  speculation,  supersti- 
tion, all  that  is  great  and  little  in 
the  German  soul,  stands  alone  in  the 
world.  The  supreme  imagination 
which  thus  welded  a  mass  of  in- 
congruous and  fantastic  popular 
fancies  into  one  being,  has  un- 
deniably something  in  it  beyond 
the  range  of  the  noble  and  gentle 
thinker  who  attempts  no  such 
mystical  flight.  Schiller  has  nothing 
in  him  of  the  demigod ;  he  stands 
firm  upon  mortal  soil,  where  the 
motives,  and  wishes,  and  aspirations 
of  common  humanity  have  their 
full  power.  Even  the  visionary 
part  of  him  is  all  human,  Chris- 
tian, natural ;  and  when  he  touches 
upon  the  borders  of  the  super- 
natural, as  in  those  miraculous 
circumstances  which  surround  his 
Maid  of  Orleans,  it  is  still  pure 
humanity  and  no  fantastic  arch- 
demoniac  inspiration  which  moves 
him.  He  is  infinitely  more  of  a 
man,  and — paradoxical  as  the  words 
may  appear — infinitely  less  of  a  Ger- 
man, than  his  greater  rival.  The 
standing-point  from  which  Goethe 
contemplates  the  world  is  that  of  a 
separate  being,  able,  upon  his  de- 
tached point  of  vision,  to  see  as  it 
were  all  round  the  human  figure 
which  he  contemplates,  to  behold  it 
in  relief,  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
perpetual  complication  of  meaner 
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with  higher  impulses,  and  the  con- 
fused mixture  of  petty  external 
circumstances  with  the  wild  and 
violent  movements  of  unrestrained 
will  and  passion.  The  man  who  sees 
thus  from  an  intellectual  eminence 
should,  it  might  be  said,  see  better 
and  more  clearly  than  the  observer 
on  the  common  level.  But  yet  it 
is  not  so ;  for  the  very  gain  in  point 
of  perspective  has  a  confusing  effect 
upon  the  landscape.  The  lines  are 
altered  by  the  apparently  impartial 
distance  from  which  he  views  them. 
There  is  something  wanting  to  the 
human  aspect  of  the  work — a  some- 
thing which  is  made  up  by  the 
keener  sense  of  local  colour,  the 
sharper  perception  of  all  differences 
in  atmosphere,  the  currents  of  air, 
the  clouds  and  shadows,  which  give 
special  character  to  the  scene.  Thus 
the  fantastic  wildness  of  the  German 
imagination — the  aspect,  half  pictur- 
esque, half  grotesque,  of  its  special 
temper  and  tendencies — works  into 
the  picture  with  double  force  from 
the  Goethe  altitude,  thus  making 
the  more  abstract  poet  at  the  same 
time  the  more  national.  We  feel  the 
apparent  fallacy  involved  in  these 
words  :  they  are  a  paradox  ;  yet 
they  are  true  as  far  as  our  percep- 
tion goes. 

But  Schiller  stands  upon  no  smil- 
ing grand  elevation  of  superiority  : 
he  stands  among  the  men  and 
women  whom  he  pictures,  sympa- 
thising with  them,  sometimes  won- 
dering at  them,  sometimes  regarding 
them  with  that  beautiful  enthusiasm 
of  the  maker  for  the  thing  created,  by 
which  the  poet  abdicates  his  own 
sovereignty,  and  represents  himself 
to  himself  as  the  mere  portrait- 
painter  of  something  God — not  he 
— has  made.  How  faithfully,  how 
nobly,  without  one  thought  of  self- 
reflection,  he  follows  the  lines  of 
his  hero's  noble  but  faulty  figure, 
not  sparing  Wallenstein — putting 
his  strength  as  well  as  his  weakness 


on  the  canvas,  yet  showing  ever 
the  heroic  magnitude  of  both !  With 
what  a  swell  of  high  and  generous 
emotion  he  holds  his  Shepherd- 
maiden  spotless  through  the  stormy 
scenes  of  her  brief  drama  !  His  own 
individuality  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  noble  pictures.  He  puts  him- 
self aside  altogether  from  the  stage, 
from  the  canvas,  and  throws  his 
whole  magnanimous  force  into  the 
bsing  whom  it  is  his  business  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world.  Wallenstein  is 
no  more  equal  to  Hamlet  than  it  i* 
to  Faust ;  but  in  this  particular  at 
least,  the  art  of  Schiller  is  more 
Shakespearian  than  that  of  Goethe. 
There  is  much  in  it  of  the  high  un- 
conscious humility,  the  simple  put- 
ting aside  of  all  personality,  which 
distinguishes  our  greatest  poet.  In- 
stinctively we  find  in  Werter,  in 
Meister,  even  in  Faust,  the  poet 
himself,  who  lurks  within  the  figures 
he  has  made  ;  but  we  no  more  look 
for  Schiller  in  his  Wallenstein,  in 
Max,  or  Carlos,  or  Tell,  than  we 
look  for  Shakespeare  under  the 
robes  of  Prospero  or  in  Hamlet's 
inky  suit.  Schiller  paints  human- 
kind without  reference  to  him- 
self, as  Shakespeare  did,  throw- 
ing himself  into  characters  different 
from  his  own,  in  which  he  can  ima- 
gine a  fashion  of  being  perhaps 
greater  than  his  own  ;  whereas 
Goethe  paints  always  a  certain  re- 
flection of  himself  pre-eminent,  and 
humankind  only  in  relation  to  and 
contrast  with  that  self,  somewhat 
discredited  and  insignificant  in  the 
comparison.  Such  a  difference  is 
one  of  kind  and  not  of  degree,  and 
may  be  traced  through  many  lesser 
grades  of  power — one  of  those  great 
distinctions  between  genius  and 
genius  which  we  must  call  moral 
rather  than  intellectual.  We  might 
say  that  the  same  distinction  could 
be  drawn  between  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  were  it  not  that  this 
double  contrast  would  land  us  in 
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confusion  inextricable.  To  place 
Schiller  in  the  position  of  Milton, 
and  Goethe  in  that  of  Shakespeare, 
is,  we  are  aware,  a  common  judgment 
of  critics ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
fuse to  perceive  how  the  breadth 
and  impartiality,  the  ease  and  gran- 
deur, of  the  greater  German,  corre- 
spond with  the  qualities  of  our  su- 
preme poet ;  or  how  the  narrower 
and  intenser  feeling  of  Schiller,  his 
earnest  morality,  and  ideal  eleva- 
tion of  the  good  and  the  true,  reflect 
themselves  in  Milton.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  broad  general  re- 
semblance, we  feel  that  there  is  an 
interior  and  profound  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  in  each  case,  which 
suggests  another  classification.  Mil- 
ton is  one  of  the  egoist-poets,  con- 
scious, first  of  all,  in  the  universe, 
of  his  own  supreme  existence, 
the  standard  of  all  things,  throw- 
ing the  rest  of  humanity  into  the 
shade.  He  is  his  own  Satan,  as 
Goethe  is  his  own  Faust.  The  high- 
est conception  of  intellect  and  im- 
mortal spirit  which  either  can  grasp 
is  himself.  Thus,  though  in  one 
phase  of  character  Schiller  resembles 
most  the  austere,  learned,  impas- 
sioned, and  virtuous  Milton,  by  an- 
other he  takes  his  place  on  the  side 
of  Shakespeare,  showing  the  same 
power  of  self-obliteration,  if  not  the 
wonderful  calm  and  impartiality 
with  which  that  boundless  intelli- 
gence represents  all  mankind.  This 
moral  difference  is  more  subtle  and 
delicate  than  almost  any  intellectual 
distinction.  It  is  a  difference  which 
critics  may  miss,  but  which  the 
common  mind  recognises  without 
knowing  why,  and  demonstrates 
by  a  warmer  tenderness,  a  deeper 
personal  feeling,  towards  the  less 
selfish  genius.  The  heart  never 
hesitates  in  its  conclusion,  and  we 
believe  its  judgment  to  be  infallible. 
We  admire  with  perhaps  a  certain 
shudder  the  great  and  gloomy  spirit 
in  his  fallen  grandeur,  the  great 


Satan,  the  mysterious  Faust.  But 
the  humbler  and  sweeter  nature 
which  forgets  itself,  whether  con- 
joined as  in  Shakespeare's  case  with 
the  higher  genius,  or  as  in  Schiller's 
with  the  less,  touches  us  beyond  in- 
tellectual admiration,  and  makes  its 
possessor  the  poet  of  our  hearts. 

Johann  Friedrich  Schiller  was 
born  in  November  1759,  on  the 
banks  of  the  pleasant  Neckar,  in 
the  little  town  of  Marbach;  his 
mother  being  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
spectable tradesman,  and  his  father 
of  like  parentage.  His  father,  how- 
ever, was  a  surgeon  in  the  Wurtem- 
berg  army,  and  went  to  the  wars 
with  his  regiment — sometimes,  it 
would  seem,  acting  as  a  regimental 
officer ;  and  the  earliest  years  of  the 
poet's  life  were  passed  in  the  sole  care 
of  a  gentle  poetical  young  mother, 
in  the  still  German  village,  where 
she  lived  with  her  homely  parents, 
and  where  the  doctor-captain  visited 
them  from  time  to  time,  bringing 
whiffs  of  gunpowder  with  him,  and 
of  the  larger  atmosphere  of  the 
world,  just  then  so  noisy,  resounding 
with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars. 
When  peace  permitted  the  father's 
return,  the  family  went  to  Lud wigs- 
burg,  where  little  Friedrich  first 
made  acquaintance  with  the  delights 
of  the  theatre  ;  then  to  Lorch,  where 
the  beautiful  country  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  convent  and  castle  filled 
him  with  dreamy  childish  pleasure. 
In  an  appendix  to  the  people's  edi- 
tion of  his  Life  of  Schiller,  just  pub- 
lished, Mr  Garlyle  has  given  us 
many  new  and  delightful  details  of 
this  primitive,  homely,  poetic  Ger- 
man country  life — so  sparing,  so 
thrifty,  so  tenderly  sentimental  and 
full  of  family  affection,  of  which 
already  many  pleasant  chapters  have 
been  opened  to  the  world.  The 
family  finally  settled  at  Solitude, 
near  Stuttgard,  where  Schiller's 
father  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  forest,  and  of  a  model-nursery 
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and  plantations  destined  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  Wiirtemberg,  a  kind 
-of  art  in  which  Captain  Schiller  was 
famed.  Here,  with  his  somewhat 
stern  father's  reminiscences  of  the 
outside  world,  with  his  kind  mother's 
poetry  and  stories,  with  the  society 
of  his  young  sisters,  much  fresh 
air,  and  the  simple  enjoyments 
of  childhood,  the  boy  developed  and 
grew.  He  decided  very  early  upon 
becoming  a  clergyman,  and  had 
been  sent  to  "  the  Latin  school, 
-at  Ludwigsburg,"  with  this  idea. 
But  the  son  of  a  servant  of  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  was  not 
expected  to  entertain  independent 
ideas.  This  potentate  was  a  pater- 
nal ruler  and  a  theorist,  and  he  had 
just  established  a  great  academy — 
a  military  training  school — called 
by  his  own  name,  and  one  of  his 
darling  enterprises,  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit,  above  all 
others,  of  officers'  sons.  All  at  once, 
while  the  Schillers  pleased  them- 
selves with  the  notion,  common  to 
all  homely,  aspiring  people,  of  see- 
ing their  son  "wag  his  pow  in  a 
pu'pit,"  there  suddenly  came  an 
offer  of  imperious  kindness  from  the 
Duke  to  take  the  clever  boy,  who 
was  of  a  kind  to  do  the  new  estab- 
lishment credit,  into  theKarls-schule. 
Both  the  child  and  the  parents  ob- 
jected strenuously,  but  the  objections 
of  the  father  had  to  be  made  humbly 
and  had  to  be  overruled, — for  was 
not  he  himself  and  all  his  family 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  his 
royal  patron?  The  kindness  of  a 
superior  is  often  as  tyrannical  as 
cruelty ;  but  yet  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  Duke  Karl  Eugen  has  had 
hard  measure,  and  that,  barring 
the  embarrassing  and  unthought-of 
fact,  that  his  old  soldier's  son  hap- 
pened to  be  a  born  poet — an  unto- 
ward accident  which  neither  fathers 
nor  princes  can  guard  against — the 
Duke  was  really  doing  his  best  to 
provide  for  and  establish  in  the 


world,  the  boy  who  had,  it  might 
be  supposed,  no  better  inheritance 
than  his  favour. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
young  Friedrich  was  carried  off  from 
home,  and  from  all  his  own  cher- 
ished hopes  and  wishes,  to  be 
trained  after  the  most  military 
fashion  for  the  public  service.  Cap- 
tain Schiller,  after  the  momentary 
pang  of  giving  up  all  hope  of  cleri- 
cal honours  and  the  peaceful  life 
of  a  pastor  for  his  child,  seems  to 
have  been  well  enough  satisfied  on 
the  whole ;  but  the  younger  Schil- 
ler's hatred  of  the  pipe-clay,  the 
rigid  rule.,  the  absence  of  all  inde- 
pendent action,  never  abated,  and 
seems  to  have  worked  upon  his 
mind  in  secret,  during  the  six  years 
of  his  training,  with  most  exasperat- 
ing effect.  The  artificial  repression 
of  the  system  wrought  him  gradu- 
ally into  the  wildest  theories  of  re- 
bellion. Forced  to  study  subjects 
in  which  his  mind  took  no  interest, 
and  to  adopt  a  profession — that  of 
regimental  s  urgeon — which  he  hated, 
he  avenged  himself  upon  Wiirtem- 
berg, upon  tyrants  generally,  upon 
all  the  tyrannies  of  circumstance, 
and  the  inequalities  and  injustices 
of  life,  in  a  violent  outburst  of 
poetry  which  took  the  world  by 
storm.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Karls- 
schule  made  Schiller  a  poet;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  de- 
termined the  manner  of  his  begin- 
ning, and  that  but  for  its  rigid  rule, 
and  attempted  annihilation  of  all 
individual  thought,  such  a  wild 
drama  as  "  The  Robbers "  would 
never  have  come  into  being. 

This  drama,  the  first  production 
of  the  young  poet,  was  begun  and 
completed  in  the  Karls  -  schule. 
"  He  had  finished  the  original  sketch 
of  it  in  1778,"  Mr  Carlyle  tells  us, 
having  then  attained  the  age  of  19  ; 
and  almost  the  first  act  of  his  man- 
hood, on  getting  free  from  the  mili- 
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tary  academy,  two  years  later,  was  to 
publish  this  wild  plea  of  nature  and 
youth  against  the  bondage  of  the 
world.  He  had  just  been  appointed 
surgeon  of  a  regiment  in  the  Wiir- 
temberg  army  when  he  took  this 
daring  step.  "  The  Robbers  "  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  length- 
ened description.  It  is  the  story  of 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  by  the 
most  primitive  and  unmitigated  vil- 
lany,  drives  the  other  from  the  re- 
fuge of  his  father's  heart  and  house, 
which  might  have  saved  him  from 
the  crime  to  which  he  was  driven 
by  desperation.  Karl  von  Moor, 
the  injured  and  maligned  hero,  be- 
comes the  chief  of  a  band  of  despera- 
does, and  sets  himself  to  the  work  of 
doing  wild  justice  in  the  oppressed 
country,  robbing  the  rich  to  give  to 
the  poor,  with  the  innocent  and 
primitive  magnanimity  of  a  Robin 
Hood,  though  with  all  the  wild 
storms  of  sentiment,  passion,  re- 
morse, and  misery  which  belong  to 
an  age  more  advanced  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  emotions.  Every  one 
who  has  read  it  must  remember  the 
sunset  scene  in  which  this  young 
hero  laments  the  innocence  he  has 
forfeited,  and  compares  the  feel- 
ings of  his  childhood  with  those 
which  a  career  of  crime  and  violence 
has  left  in  his  mind.  This  scene 
expresses  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  whole  drama.  A  burning 
sense  of  wrong,  and  fierce  dis- 
appointment with  life,  have  driven 
the  young  man  into  wild  action, 
visible  rebellion  against  not  only 
tyranny  but  law.  Yet,  through  all, 
he  holds  fast  by  an  imaginary  in- 
tention which  is  noble,  not  criminal, 
and  suffers  agonies  of  remorseful 
misery  when  his  followers  break,  as 
they  do  constantly,  his  own  fanciful 
rules  of  mingled  mercy  and  retribu- 
tion. He  is  driven  from  crime  to 
•crime  by  that  sequence  of  events 
which  no  human  hand  can  stop,  yet 


cannot  consent  to  be  criminal,  or 
clear  his  mind  from  an  inextinguish- 
able longing  for  purity  and  peace. 

This  noble  and  melancholy  crimi- 
nal, however,  is  surrounded  by  very 
primitive  and  elementary  figures 
— types  of  conventional  classes  of 
mankind,  rather  than  men.  The 
immense  force  of  emotion  in  the 
drama,  its  fury  and  fervour,  defraud 
us  of  the  smile  which  rightfully 
attends  such  wild  youthful  demon- 
strations of  life's  impossibility ;  it  is 
so  deadly  serious,  so  impressed  with 
its  own  reality,  that  the  reader  is 
carried  along  as  upon  a  boiling  and 
foaming  torrent;  but  on  a  calmer 
inspection,  the  boyish  simple-mind- 
ed blackness  of  shadow  and  clear- 
ness of  light  become  very  apparent. 
The  preposterous  transparent  guilt 
of  the  villanous  Franz,  so  perfectly 
frank  and  undisguised  to  himself, 
and  so  quickly  fathomed  and  seen 
through  by  others ;  the  weak  old  man 
so  easily  and  perfectly  deceived ;  and 
the  angelic  type  of  woman,  faith- 
ful to  the  last, — are  like  the  rude 
forcible  figures  drawn  by  a  child, 
in  which  the  rough  outline  of  the 
human  form  is  put  down  typically, 
on  the  simplest  principles  of  con- 
struction. But  notwithstanding 
this  primitive  treatment,  and  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  composition — 
notwithstanding  its  effervescence  of 
lawlessness,  and  protest  against  re- 
pression— there  is  all  the  simplicity 
of  innocence  in  Schiller's  first  drama. 
In  all  its  heat  of  passion,  in  all  its 
now  of  speculation,  and  apparent 
thoughtfulness,  its  pretence  at  some- 
thing like  philosophy, — it  is  as  in- 
nocent as  our  Robin  Hood  ballads. 
Youth  is  rampant  in  it,  but  youth 
that  has  known  no  evil.  We  are 
told  that  it  put  wicked  thoughts 
into  the  heads  of  the  German 
youth,  and  tempted  them  to  re- 
bellion. And  no  doubt  the  author 
thought  himself  gloriously  wicked 
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as  he  poured  forth  those  thunders 
and  lightnings  of  fancy,  making  the 
welkin  ring  again  with  his  shout  of 
defiance  to  all  constituted  authority, 
all  decorum,  discipline,  and  law. 
But,  notwithstanding,  we  repeat, 
"The  Bobbers"  is  the  most  innocent 
of  all  youthful  efforts  to  be  very  wick- 
ed. The  young  poet  dashes  across 
his  stage,  thundering  out  his  words, 
mouthing  the  biggest  blasphemies 
he  can  invent ;  but  the  very  effort 
is  the  best  proof  of  his  purity  and 
innocence.  All  the  ill  he  knows  he 
heaps  into  his  first  tragic  production, 
but  that  is  so  transparent,  so  straight- 
forward, so  frankly  monstrous!  It 
is  wickedness  as  conceived  by  an 
innocent  heart. 

And  what  fire  and  vehemence 
are  in  the  wild  drama — what  un- 
bounded youthful  energy  and  force  ! 
At  what  a  pace  it  goes,  blazing  upon 
its  way,  holding  the  reader  breath- 
less with  the  rush  of  incident,  the 
fierce  heat  of  emotion !  We  indeed 
may  smell  only  gunpowder  in  all 
those  thunderings  and  lightnings, 
and  feel  the  display  to  be  pyro- 
technic ;  but  to  the  author  the  bolts 
he  wielded  came  hot  out  of  the 
hand  of  Jove,  and  the  sympathetic 
audience  whose  interest  he  carried 
with  him,  accepted  his  certainty  that 
the  fire  was  divine,  and  felt  it  blaze 
and  crackle  with  a  universal  thrill  of 
emotion.  Seldom  has  genius  taken 
such  hot  and  sudden  vengeance  on 
the  authority  which  held  it  in ;  and 
even  now,  at  this  calm  distance,  the 
reader  understands  and  sympathises 
with  the  excitement  of  both  author 
and  audience,  and  feels  the  sweep 
of  the  fiery  current  which  carries 
him  along  breathless  to  the  end  of 
the  drama.  Like  a  very  firebrand, 
exciting  all,  frightening  and  scan- 
dalising many,  it  dropped  into  that 
iron-bound  century,  fettered  by  a 
hundred  petty  tyrannies.  It  ran 
through  Germany  like  wildfire: 
students  and  other  lawless  lads  were 


said  to  have  taken  to  the  woods 
and  hills  in  emulation  of  Karl  von 
Moor's  dare-devils;  and  the  generous 
Robber,  who  took  from  the  rich  to 
give  to  the  poor,  became  for  a  time 
the  idol  of  all  those  revolutionaries 
who  were  native  to  the  age,  but  who, 
happily  for  themselves,  in  Germany 
at  least,  expended  their  revolution- 
ary fire  in  "Bobbers"  and  other  liter- 
ary mediums.  Schiller  gave,  had 
his  petty  tyrant  but  known  it,  the 
most  useful  safety  -  valve  by  this 
means  for  the  rising  vapours  of 
speculation.  He  relieved  his  own 
bosom  at  the  same  time  of  perilous 
stuff  which  might  have  wrought 
him  greater  harm  in  after-life. 

"  The  Robbers,"  however,cost  Schil- 
ler a  long  and  painful  pause  in  his 
career.  It  cut  short  the  reputable 
and  secure  life  which  his  anxious 
father  and  his  patron  duke  had  in 
their  intentions  provided  for  him. 
What  the  former  thought  of  his 
son's  wild  production,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  the  Duke  regarded 
with  horror  not  only  its  sentiments 
but  its  composition,  in  which  all 
unities  were  ruthlessly  disregarded. 
He  was,  however,  we  are  told,  kind 
enough  to  offer  his  own  services  as 
critic  to  the  young  poet,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  not  too  hard  upon 
him  to  begin  with,  recommending 
him  to  confine  himself  to  medical 
subjects,  or  at  least  to  consult  his 
gracious  patron  before  writing  any 
more  poetry.  There  scarcely  seems 
in  this  sufficient  ground  to  warrant 
the  panic  with  which  Schiller  was 
seized  somewhat  later,  and  which 
impelled  his  flight  to  Mannheim, 
where  he  was  attracted  by  delusive 
hopes  of  court  patronage,  and  an 
open  field  for  his  dramatic  powers. 
To  be  sure,  the  critic  duke  had  by 
this  time  come  to  sterner  orders, 
forbidding  the  poet,  "  under  pain 
of  military  imprisonment,  either  to 
write  anything  poetic,  or  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  foreign  per- 
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sons."  The  latter  stipulation  referred 
to  the  production  on.  the  stage  at 
Mannheim  of  "  The  Bobbers."  This 
tyrannical  order  gave  the  last  crown 
to  Schiller's  fears  and  grievances. 
Yet,  hard  as  was  such  usage  on 
the  poor  young  poet,  the  reader 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  a  certain 
whimsical  sympathy  with  the  Duke, 
thus  deprived  of  the  delight  of  pos- 
sessing a  poet  of  his  own  to  criti- 
cise and  command,  and  drive  into 
the  ways  that  pleased  him — just  at 
the  moment,  too,  when  Karl  August 
at  Weimar  had  his  Goethe  in  leash, 
and  when  a  poet  began  to  be  a 
thing  which  it  was  the  fashion  to 
have  about  a  court !  If  Schiller 
had  been  a  little  more  complaisant 
and  persuadable,  what  might  not 
the  result  have  been  for  the  glory  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  Karls-schule,  and 
royal  Karl  himself,  the  patron  of 
the  same  1  We  cannot  but  feel  that 
this  poor  duke  had  a  grievance  on 
his  side.  Schiller's  position,  how- 
ever, became  gradually  more  and 
more  painful,  and,  in  his  own  eyes, 
untenable.  He  made  various  appli- 
cations to  be  discharged  -from  the 
service,  but  without  effect.  He  had 
before  his  eyes  the  example  of  the 
poet  Schubart,  who  had  languished 
for  years  in  prison  in  consequence 
of  literary  offences  ;  and  a  mixture 
of  exasperation  and  panic  wound 
him  up  at  last  to  an  important 
step.  In  sadness  and  poverty,  and 
much  fright  for  the  possible  con- 
sequences, he  resolved  to  make  his 
escape  from  Wiirtemberg  ;  and  after 
a  sad  secret  parting  from  his  mother 
and  sisters — the  poor  old  father, 
from  prudential  motives,  being  kept 
in  ignorance — he  fled  by  night  from 
Stuttgard  under  cover  of  the  fes- 
tivities which  celebrated  a  royal 
visit.  To  the  credit  of  the  Duke, 
however,  it  must  be  added  that, 
though  keeping  up  all  his  life  a 
show  of  displeasure  against  the 
poet,  who  no  doubt  had  sadly  dis- 
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appointed  as  well  as  thwarted  him, 
he  neither  attempted  to  visit  that 
displeasure  upon  his  father,  nor 
even  took  any  steps  against  the 
deserter  himself.  All  the  sufferings 
of  the  melancholy  interval  that  fol- 
lowed were  brought  about  by  pure 
panic  on  Schiller's  side,  not  by  any 
actual  unkindness  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke,who  henceforward  never  really 
appears  in  the  poet's  history  again. 
The  story  of  his  wanderings  in 
dismay,  and  poverty,  and  fright, 
for  some  time  after,  is  told  by  a 
faithful  companion  called  Streicher, 
a  young  musician  who  accompanied 
him,  and  seems  to  have  been  to 
Schiller  the  most  devoted  of  friends. 
They  went  to  Mannheim,  where,  after 
a  weary  period  of  suspense,  hoping 
to  have  the  drama  of  "  Fiesko,"  the 
second  of  his  productions,  accepted 
for  the  stage — a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune which  would  have  filled  their 
exhausted  purse — the  two  fugitives, 
still  in  terror  of  being  pursued, 
wandered  about  the  country,  lurk- 
ing under  false  names,  and  waiting 
wearily  for  the  good  news  that 
never  came.  We  are  told  that, 
during  this  miserable  interval,  poor 
Schiller,  now  calling  himself  Dr 
Schmidt,  now  Dr  Bitter,  could  not, 
nevertheless,  resist  the  temptation 
of  asking  at  the  booksellers'  shops 
about  the  popularity  of  "The  Bob- 
bers ; "  and  when  he  heard  it 
applauded,  naively  confessing  him- 
self to  be  the  author,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  the  cause  of 
his  present  evil  plight !  The  friends 
were  often  reduced  almost  to  des- 
peration, and  now  and  then  driven 
wild  with  panic,  as  when  mys- 
terious rumours  reached  them  of 
a  Wiirtemberger  who  had  been 
seen  making  inquiries  after  the 
poet,  and  whom  imagination  imme- 
diately concluded  to  be  an  emissary 
of  the  Duke,  though  he  turned  out 
to  be  a  most  innocent  acquaintance, 
anxious  to  be  of  use  to  Schiller. 
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The  poet's  misery  was  brought  to 
a  climax,  however,  by  the  rejection 
of  "Fiesko,"  which  left  the  pair 
of  friends  at  once  penniless  and 
hopeless,  stranded  in  a  strange 
place,  and  with  no  apparent  re- 
source left  open  to  them.  The 
only  refuge  left  for  Schiller  was 
in  the  absolute  retirement  of 
the  country-house  of  one  of  his 
friends,  where  he  accordingly  went 
in  November,  after  a  dreary  sus- 
pense of  more  than  three  months. 
He  was  twenty-three.  His  life  was 
cut  short  and  interrupted  in  all  its 
former  channels.  He  was  separated 
from  his  home,  his  family,  his  as- 
sociations, all  that  was  dear  to  him, 
with  debts  behind  him,  penury  and 
solitude  and  semi-dependence  before 
him,  and  nothing  to  console  him 
but  the  poetry  for  which  he  suffered, 
and  those  fanciful  companions  of 
whom  his  brain  was  full.  He  was 
eight  months  in  this  solitude  of 
Bauerbach,  where  he  arrived  half 
frozen  in  the  middle  of  a  hard  Ger- 
man winter,  a  fugitive  and  exile. 
Poor  melancholy  youth !  the  fan- 
tastical and  apparently  unnecessary 
character  of  this  self -banishment 
does  not  diminish  the  painfulness 
of  it.  But  he  had  the  tragedy  of 
"  Kabale  und  Liebe  "  in  hands,  and 
thus  had  a  consolation  bsyond  the 
power  of  Fate. 

His  consolation  was  turned  into 
joy  when  the  lady  of  the  house,  the 
Frau  von  Wolzogen,  and  her  beauti- 
ful young  daughter,  arrived  at  Bauer- 
bach.  Then  a  new  and  delightful 
domestic  circle  was  formed  for  the 
young  poet.  Here  was  his  first 
Lotte — if  not  his  first,  yet  one  of  his 
first — loves;  indeed,  en  tout  bien  et 
tout  honneur,  Schiller,  it  is  evident, 
was  gently  and  delightfully  in  love, 
not  only  with  the  daughter,  but  with 
the  mother,  an  accomplished  and 
tender-hearted  woman.  It  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  his  lot  through 
life  to  conceive  a  certain  enthusiasm 


for  every  gracious  and  graceful  lady 
with  whom  he  was  thrown  into 
close  intercourse.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  more  unlike  the 
Goethe  fashion  of  love  than  these 
gentle  and  delicate  relations.  The 
society  of  women  appears  to  have 
been  a  first  necessity  of  life  to 
Schiller,  as  it  is  to  all  men  of  sen- 
sitive organisations;  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  interest  a  suc- 
cession of  women,  whose  companion- 
ship was  elevating  and  profitable. 
The  Wolzogens  made  him  very 
happy  at  Bauerbach,  though  not 
without  episodes  of  that  extreme 
misery  which  is  in  itself,  when  we 
are  young,  a  species  of  enjoyment ; 
for  indeed  he  was  compelled  after  a 
time  to  allow  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  pretty  young  Lotte 
had  fixed  her  thoughts  upon  some 
one  else,  and  that  not  for  him 
was  that  tear  of  farewell  which  he 
had  so  joyfully  appropriated  as  a 
symptom  of  dawning  love.  The 
Wolzogens,  however,  never  ceased 
to  influence  and  affect  him.  His 
future  wife,  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld, 
was  a  relation  of  these  earliest  friends; 
and  the  other  Charlotte,  afterwards 
Madame  von  Kalb,  who  was  for  a 
long  time  his  inspiration,  was  also 
closely  connected  with  the  family  at 
Bauerbach.  Before,  however,  he 
had  entered  this  magic  circle,  one  or 
two  passing  inclinations  had  already 
flitted  across  his  firmament.  The 
Frau  Vischer  of  Stuttgard  had  sup- 
plied his  verses  with  a  Laura,  and 
Margarette  Schwann,  the  daughter 
of  the  Mannheim  bookseller,  led  him 
the  length  of  a  proposal.  Other 
vagrant  loves  came  and  went  like 
doves  to  the  open  windows  of  the 
poet's  heart.  He  was  always  ready, 
it  would  seem,  to  acknowledge  the 
attractions  of  a  new  heroine ;  but 
a  certain  admixture  of  friendship, 
real  if  somewhat  sentimental,  in  all 
these  little  episodes,  seems  to  have 
given  safety  to  both  the  worshippers 
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and  the  worshipped ;  for  the  poet 
was  deeply  tender  and  affectionate, 
rather  than  impassioned.  The  run- 
ning accompaniment  of  these  ten- 
der friendships  sustained  his  life,  but 
no  woman  seems  to  have  owed  either 
scathe  or  scorn  to  Schiller.  Xo 
fatal  quarrels  or  embittered  hearts 
marked  his  gentle  progress  through 
this  troublesome  world. 

During  his  stay  in  Bauerbach  the 
third  of  his  youthful  dramas,  "  Luise 
Millerin,"  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
entitled,  "Kabale  und  Liebe,"  was 
finished.  It  was  a  not  unfitting 
completion  to  this  part  of  his  life. 
The  master-note  of  conflict  against 
the  injustices  and  inequalities  of  life, 
which  had  been  struck  so  strongly 
in  "  The  Robbers,"  and  which  had 
run  through  the  historical  plot 
of  "  Fiesko,"  vibrated  perhaps  more 
warmly  than  ever  in  the  domestic 
tale  of  "Luise  Millerin,"  in  which 
a  reflection  of  his  own  personal 
troubles  is  to  be  found.  The  story 
is  that  of  a  young  noble  who  loves 
the  humble  daughter  of  a  musician, 
and  for  her  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything.  This  youth  is  destined 
by  his  noble  and  ambitious  father 
.to  build  up  his  fortunes  by  mar- 
rying the  mistress  of  the  reigning 
highness.  By  the  inconceivable 
baseness  of  this  ambition,  Schiller 
hurled  his  worst  thunderbolt  at  the 
Highnesses  and  Wellborn  Barons, 
who  had  wrought  him  mickle  woe. 
There  is  much  that  is  touching  in 
the  picture  of  the  lover's  despair, 
especially  when  we  look  upon  it 
as  inspired  by  the  young  poet's  own 
sense  of  the  gulf  which  separated 
from  him  one  sweet  Lotte  and 
another,  high  well-born  maidens, 
above  a  poet's  rank,  who  was  but 
the  son  of  poor  old  Captain  Schiller, 
and  had  as  yet  no  scrap  of  nobility 
to  wrap  himself  in.  -  When  his 
Ferdinand  demands  indignantly, 
if  his  "  patent  of  nobility  is  more 
ancient  or  of  more  authority 


than  the  primeval  scheme  of  the 
universe,"  it  is  clear  that  all 
Schiller's  indignant  young  soul 
speaks  in  him.  Thus,  after  he  has 
struck  wildly  at  the  inequalities- 
of  ordinary  existence,  the  "  spurns 
which  patient  merit  from  the  un- 
worthy takes,"  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  and  the  tyrannies  of  the  rich, 
the  bitter  disappointment  of  those 
who  rely  upon  the  comprehen- 
sion of  their  fellows,  in  his  first 
work ;  and  upon  the  horrors  of 
tyranny,  and  self-deceptions  of  am- 
bition in  the  second ;  he  comes  to 
those  social  difficulties  which  give 
to  all  distinctions  of  class  their 
sharpest  pang,  in  the  drama  which 
brings  this  first  youthful  chapter  of 
his  history  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  in 
this  episode  that  the  reader  will 
have  most  sympathy  with  the  young 
poet ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  always  hard 
upon  a  young  man  when  cruel  fate 
separates  him  from  his  Lotte — and 
minds  which  have  little  patience 
with  the  vague  struggle  of  youth- 
ful rebellion  against  constituted  au- 
thority and  the  force  of  circum- 
stance, may  yet  feel  the  misery 
of  the  separated  lovers,  who  can 
be  united  only  by  death.  At  the 
same  time,  Schiller  never  made  a 
more  tremendous  assault  upon  the 
depravity  of  his  age,  than  when  he 
opposed  to  his  fine  and  beautiful  ple- 
beian heroine  the  ambitious  project 
of  Ferdinand's  father,  and  the  shame- 
ful marriage  which  was  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  young  noble's 
fortune.  "  The  Robbers  "  itself  con- 
tains no  such  trenchant  blow. 

These  two  tragedies  so  far  con- 
firmed the  poet's  fame  that  his  re- 
tirement at  Bauerbach  ended  by  a 
call  to  Mannheim,  where,  in  Sep- 
tember 1783,  he  was  settled  as 
theatre-poet,  a  post  he  had  long 
aspired  to,  and  in  which  he  had  a 
small  but  certain  income,  and  a 
position  befitting  his  fame.  His 
terrors  in  respect  of  his  ancient 
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sovereign  were  set  at  naught  by  his 
naturalisation  as  a  subject  of  the 
Elector-Palatine,  and  also  by  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  German 
Society,  which  included  many  of 
the  most  influential  personages  in 
Germany.  He  was  thus  placed  in 
the  position  of  all  others  bestadap  ted, 
one  would  suppose,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poetry  and  an  intellectual 
life.  But  he  was  poor — and  he  was 
alone,  which  was  worse — and,  not- 
withstanding that  his  dramas  were 
produced  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence, and  his  life  full  of  mental 
activity,  he  seems  to  have  languished 
in  the  intellectual  city.  Less  than 
a  year  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  received  a  bundle  of  letters 
and  presents  which  had,  a  little 
later,  a  great  effect  upon  his 
life.  "  Some  days  ago,"  he  writes, 
"  I  met  with  a  very  flattering  and 
agreeable  surprise.  There  came  to 
me,  out  of  Leipzig,  from  unknown 
hands,  four  parcels  and  as  many 
letters,  written  with  the  highest  en- 
thusiasm towards  me,  and  overflow- 
ing with  poetical  devotion.  They 
were  accompanied  by  four  miniature 
portraits,  two  of  which  are  of  very 
beautiful  young  ladies,  and  by  a 
pocket-book  sewed  in  the  finest 
taste."  The  writers  of  these  letters 
and  originals  of  the  portraits  were 
two  pairs  of  betrothed  lovers  in 
Leipzig,  one  couple  of  whom  were  the 
future  parents  of  the  poet  Korner. 
They  were  all  young,  overflowing 
with  German  sentimentality  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  their  chance  offerings 
of  youthful  admiration  laid  the 
ground  of  a  solid  and  life-long  friend- 
ship. Schiller  made  no  immediate 
reply  ;  but  he  was  charmed  and 
touched  by  the  frank  homage  and 
offer  of  affection;  and  when,  some 
months  later,  some  of  the  disgusts 
of  life  took  hold  of  his  visionary 
soul,  he  suddenly  fell  back  upon 
his  unknown  friends,  as  it  is  so 
great  a  relief  and  comfort  to  do, 


and  answered  them  with  full  response 
of  the  heart,  accepting  their  over- 
tures and  throwing  himself  upon 
their  friendship.  A  few  months 
after  this,  in  March  1785,  he  fol- 
lowed his  letters,  and  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  this  band  of  friends  in 
Leipzig,  whither  a  short  time  after 
he  followed  Korner  and  his  bride 
to  Dresden.  For  the  four  or  five 
following  years  he  lived  in  their 
constant  society,  finding  in  it  all  his 
pleasure ;  nor  was  it  until  in  one  of 
his  summer  wanderings  he  had  met 
with  his  future  wife  that  he  ceased 
almost  to  belong  to  the  Korner 
family.  His  friendship  for  them 
continued  without  intermission  all 
his  life ;  and  though  warmer  indi- 
vidual ties  and  final  establishment 
in  life  removed  him  from  the  con- 
stant intercourse  and  unity  of  those 
youthful  years,  the  bond  of  affection. 
was  never  broken.  The  following 
letter,  written  to  Huber,  who  was 
the  fourth  of  his  correspondents, 
before  his  arrival  in  Dresden,  gives 
an  amusing  glimpse  into  the  domes- 
tic details  of  the  poet's  existence: — 

"  In  iny  new  establishment  at  Leip- 
zig I  purpose  to  avoid  one  error  which 
has  plagued  me  a  great  deal  here  in 
Mannheim.  It  is  this:  no  longer  to 
conduct  my  own  housekeeping,  and 
also  no  longer  to  live  alone.  The 
former  is  not  by  any  means  a  business 
I  excel  in.  It  costs  me  less  to  exe- 
cute a  whole  conspiracy  in  five  acts, 
than  to  settle  my  domestic  arrange- 
ments for  a  week ;  and  poetry,  you 
yourself  know,  is  but  a  dangerous 
assistant  in  calculations  of  economy. 
My  mind  is  drawn  different  ways  ;  I 
fall  headlong  out  of  my  ideal  world  if 
a  holed  stocking  reminds  me  of  the 
real  world. 

"As  to  the  other  point,  I  require 
for  my  private  happiness  to  have  a  true 
warm  friend  that  would  be  ever  at  my 
hand,  like  my  better  angel,  to  whom  I 
could  communicate  my  newest  ideas 
in  the  very  act  of  conceiving  them, 
not  waiting  to  transmit  them,  as  at 
present,  by  letters  or  long  visits.  Nay, 
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when  this  friend  of  mine  lives  beyond 
the  four  corners  of  my  house,  the 
trifling  circumstance  that  in  order  to 
reach  him  I  must  cross  the  street, 
dress  myself,  and  so  forth,  will  of  itself 
destroy  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
and  the  train  of  my  thoughts  is  torn  to 
pieces  before  I  see  him. 

"  Observe  you,  my  good  fellow,  these 
are  petty  matters  ;  but  petty  matters 
often  have  the  weightiest  result  in 
the  management  of  life.  I  know  my- 
self better  than  perhaps  a  thousand 
mothers'  sons  know  themselves  :  I  un- 
derstand how  much,  and  frequently 
how  little,  I  require  to  be  completely 
happy.  The  question  therefore  is : 
Have  I  got  this  wish  of  my  heart  ful- 
filled in  Leipzig  ? 

"  If  it  were  possible  that  I  could 
make  a  lodgment  with  you,  all  my 
cares  on  that  head  will  be  removed. 
I  am  no  bad  neighbour,  as  perhaps 
you  imagine.  I  have  pliancy  enough 
to  suit  myself  to  another,  and  here 
and  there,  withal,  a  certain  knack,  as 
Yorick  says,  at  helping  to  make  lives 
merrier  and  better.  Failing  this,  if 
you  find  me  any  person  that  would 
undertake  my  small  economy,  every- 
thing would  still  be  well. 

"I  want  nothing  but  a  bedroom, 
which  might  also  be  my  working- 
room,  and  another  chamber  for  re- 
ceiving visits.  The  house-gear  ne- 
cessary for  me  are :  a  good  chest  of 
drawers,  a  desk,  a  bed  and  sofa,  a  table, 
and  a  few  chairs.  With  these  con- 
veniences my  accommodation  were  suf- 
ficiently provided  for. 

"  I  cannot  live  on  the  ground-floor, 
nor  close  by  the  ridge-tile  ;  also  my 
windows  positively  must  not  look  into 
the  churchyard.  I  love  men,  and 
therefore  like  their  bustle.  If  I  can- 
not so  arrange  it  that  we  (meaning 
the  quintuple  alliance)  shall  mess  to- 
gether, I  would  engage  at  the  table 
d'hdte  of  the  inn :  for  I  had  rather  fast 
than  eat  without  company,  large,  or 
else  particularly  good." 

Thus  homely,  sociable,  and  friend- 
ly was  the  poet's  notion  of  life — 
no  solemnity  of  gloomy  abstraction 
found  a  place  in  him.  He  who 
would  "rather  fast  than  eat  without 
company,"  and  whose  happiness  de- 
pends upon  "a  true  warm  friend 
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ever  at  hand,"  is,  cold-hearted  as 
this  world  may  be,  little  likely  to  be 
left  without  the  fellowship  he  loves ; 
and  accordingly,  friends  seemed  to 
have  gathered  about  the  tender  and 
gentle  soul  wherever  he  went. 

In  1787  Schiller  made  another 
change.  He  went  to  Weimar  with  the 
completed  drama  of  "  Don  Carlos," 
and — varying  the  monotony  by  sum- 
mer expeditions  in  the  country  and 
long  sojournings  inKudolstadt,  some- 
times prolonged  beyond  the  summer, 
for  the  society  of  his  final  and  per- 
manent Lotte,  his  future  wife — re- 
mained between  Weimar  and  Jena 
for  almost  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Weimar  was  not  the  abode  of 
the  Muses,  which  it  had  been  and 
afterwards  was,  at  that  unpropitious 
moment.  The  royal  Maecenas  was  ab- 
sent, Goethe  was  in  Italy,  and  the  new 
poet  received  but  a  doubtful  reception 
from  the  lesser  luminaries  in  that 
literary  heaven.  Finally,  Schiller 
obtained  a  professorship  at  Jena 
and  settled  there ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1790,  having  acquired 
an  income  as  well  as  a  chair, 
(which  was  not  the  case  immediately 
on  his  appointment),  he  was  made 
happy  by  his  marriage  with  Mdlle. 
von  Lengefeld,  whom  he  had  sought 
for  three  years,  and  for  whose 
society  he  had  gladly  abandoned 
that  of  duchesses  and  poets.  A 
happier  marriage,  it  is  apparent, 
never  was.  Lotte  seems  to  have 
possessed  all  the  tender  sentimental- 
ism  of  the  German  character,  along 
with  a  fine  and  cultivated  intelli- 
gence j  and  in  no  point  could  there 
be  a  greater  contrast  between  the 
two  great  German  poets  than  that 
which  might  be  drawn  between  the 
noble  and  sweet  wife  who  dignified 
and  made  happy  the  home  of  Schil- 
ler, and  the  commonplace  termagant 
who  succeeded  to  all  that  was  left 
of  Goethe's  well-worn  affections. 
The  Egoist  fared  according  to  the 
nature  of  such — the  true  and  gentle 
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lover  won  at  last  a  prize  worthy  of 
him.  And  henceforward  Schiller's 
heart,  heretofore  perhaps  slightly 
volage  and  given  to  general  admi- 
ration, went  no  more  astray.  He 
was  at  length  thoroughly  and 
steadily  happy,  so  far  as  the  inner 
circle  of  the  affections  was  con- 
cerned. 

During  this  period  he  pro- 
duced few  great  poetical  works. 
His  activity  was  ceaseless,  and 
necessarily  so,  for  he  had  not  so 
far  conquered  Fortune  as  to  com- 
mand the  necessary  Enough  without 
countless  and  diversified  labours. 
He  had  his  "Thalia" — a  dramatic 
journal  which  gave  him  more 
trouble  than  pay — and  a  share  in 
other  periodical  labours ;  he  wrote 
much  admirable  prose — Philosophi- 
cal Letters,  the  "  Geisterseher,"  and 
his  History  of  the  Netherlands — be- 
sides reviews  and  many  another  piece 
of  literary  work,  such  as  in  these  days 
we  call  pot-boilers;  as  every  man  who 
makes  literature  his  profession  must 
calculate  upon  doing;  but,  except 
his  "Carlos"  and  a  few  of  his 
shorter  poems,  produced  no  notable 
work  in  his  proper  medium  of 
poetry.  In  addition  to  all  this 
toil  he  had  his  lectures  to  prepare, 
which  he  commenced  in  an  alto- 
gether ambitious  way  by  an  intro- 
duction bearing  the  title,  "  What  is 
universal  history,  and  with  what 
views  should  it  be  studied?" 
"Perhaps,"  says  Carlyle,  "there 
has  never  been  in  Europe  another 
course  of  history  sketched  out  on 
principles  so  magnificent  and  philo- 
sophical." The  study  of  History 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  attracted 
him  strongly,  as  did  also  that  of 
philosophy  under  the  inspiration  of 
Kant,  whose  system  laid  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  poet's  imaginative 
and  sensitive  soul ;  and  he  followed 
out  with  delight  many  speculations 
upon  the  principles  of  art  and  its 
moral  influences,  the  a3Sthetical 


branch  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
and  produced  various  essays  on 
these  subjects  which,  as  matters 
not  essential  to  his  fame  as  a  poet,  or 
specially  belonging  to  our  present 
subject,  we  need  not  dwell  upon. 
These  speculations,  if  they  did  not 
injure  his  genius,  at  least  retarded 
his  poetical  work.  They  made  him 
less  ready  to  engage  in  that  process 
of  composition  which  he  had  anato- 
mised. He  himself  admits  that  "the 
boldness,  the  living  glow  which 
I  felt  before  a  rule  was  known  to 
me,  have  for  several  years  been 
wanting.  I  now  see  myself,"  he 
adds,  "  create  and  form :  I  watch 
the  play  of  inspiration ;  and  my 
fancy,  knowing  she  is  not  without 
a  witness  of  her  movements,  no 
longer  moves  with  equal  freedom." 
Had  it  not  been  that  Schiller's 
greatest  works  were  produced  after 
this  philosophical  check  had  been 
put  to  the  free  stream  of.  his  ima- 
gination, we  should  have  said  that 
the  effect  must  have  been  evil; 
but  in  face  of  the  facts  no  such 
assertion  can  be  made. 

These  studies,  however,  and  the  im- 
mense flood  of  general  work  in  which 
he  was  plunged,  were  brought  to 
a  sudden  pause  by  a  severe  illness 
which  he  had  very  shortly  after 
his  marriage,  and  by  which  the  seeds 
of  permanent  disease  were  sown  in 
him.  He  never  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  well  after,  though  he  had 
still  some  fifteen  years  of  noble 
exertion  to  go  through,  and  all  his 
finest  works  were  yet  unwritten. 
His  illness,  however,  and  the  false 
rumour  of  his  death  called  forth 
immense  sympathy  and  actual  aid, 
which  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him.  In  Denmark  a  few  of 
his  devoted  admirers  had  been 
about  to  hold  a  fete  in  his  honour, 
which  was  converted,  when  the 
mistaken  message  of  evil  arrived, 
into  "  obsequies  for  the  dead,"  per- 
formed by  "  shepherds  and  shep- 
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herdesses  in  procession,  bearing 
garlands  of  flowers,"  and  by  horns 
and  flutes  softly  performing  sym- 
phonies, while  his  "  Hymn  to  Joy  " 
was  sung ;  with  a  great  many  other 
sentimental  fooleries  of  enthusiasm. 
This  poetical  carnival  of  tears  and 
song  lasted  three  days,  the  quaint- 
est serio-comic  performance — though 
the  actors  in  it  seem  to  have  been 
deliciously  unconscious  of  its  absurd- 
ity. But  the  foolish  celebration  had 
a  good  issue,  in  an  annual  tribute 
of  a  thousand  gulden  offered  by 
two  of  the  poetical  rioters  to  the 
resuscitated  poet,  which  secured 
him  leisure  and  comfort  for  three 
years.  His  own  Duke,  the  Mae- 
cenas of  Weimar,  came  to  his  aid 
in  a  similar  way  at  a  later  period ; 
and  though  the  income  thus  se- 
cured to  him  was  small,  according 
to  our  estimate,  it  was  enough  to 
lift  him  beyond  the  necessity  of 
enforced  labour,  a  blessed  freedom 
for  the  man  of  genius  without 
either  health  or  fortune,  with  so 
much  yet  to  do  in  this  world,  and 
so  little  time  to  do  it.  But  for 
this  generous  and  timely  aid,  the 
heavenly  vision  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  the  noble  figure  of  Wal- 
lenstein.  might  never  have  been 
added  to  the  possessions  of  the 
world. 

His  great  work  "  Wallenstein  " 
originated  in  this  tranquil  period 
after  his  illness,  when  pecuniary 
ease  was  his  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  and  when,  after  long  trial 
and  banishment,  he  was  at  last  able 
to  return  to  his  native  district  and 
refresh  himself  by  renewed  inter- 
course with  all  that  he  loved.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  new 
baptism  of  the  fresh  Swabian  air, 
the  sight  of  his  old  father,  his 
longing  and  patient  mother,  and 
his  little  sisters  who  had  grown  dur- 
ing his  long  absence  into  women, 
strengthened  the  poet  for  labour 
worthy  of  him.  His  historical 


studies  had  led  him  to  seek  a 
subject  in  the  real  annals  of  his 
country,  and  his  philosophical 
tastes  had  drawn  him  towards  a 
hero  of  such  character  and  position 
as  should  call  forth  all  his  know- 
ledge of  human  motives  and  prin- 
ciples. The  young  paladin  of 
romance  was  no  longer  in  Schiller's 
way;  his  tender  poetical  hero, 
torn  asunder  by  a  melancholy 
love,  struggling  against  parental 
injustice  and  the  miserable  force 
of  prejudice  and  circumstance, 
no  longer  sufficed  for  the  maturing 
mind.  Nor  was  he  like  Shakes- 
peare, in  that  divine  heedlessness  of 
genius  which  caught  up  any  chance 
grain  of  ancient  story  that  floated 
his  way,  and  developed  a  great 
drama  out  of  it,  as  it  were  by 
chance.  Schiller  weighed  many 
heroic  figures  in  his  poetic  balances 
before  he  chose  any.  He  thought 
of  Frederick,  who  since  then  has 
charmed  the  imagination  of  another 
poet  in  prose;  he  thought  of  the 
Swedish  lion  of  the  north ;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  world,  chose 
neither  of  these  personages.  Wal- 
lenstein, great,  noble,  erring,  and  un- 
fortunate, a  man  whose  plainest  his- 
tory cannot  read  otherwise  than  like 
a  romance,  was  better  adapted  for 
his  purpose ;  and  with  many  pon- 
derings  the  poet  turned  over  in  his 
mind  the  story  of  the  great  soldier. 
It  was  no  hasty  or  slight  piece  of 
work.  "For  seven  years,"  Mr 
Caiiyle  tells  us,  "  it  had  continued 
in  a  state  of  irregular  and  often 
suspended  progress ;  sometimes  '  ly- 
ing endless  and  formless '  before 
him  —  sometimes  on  the  point  of 
being  given  up  altogether."  The 
subject  grew  and  expanded  as  he 
worked  at  it  in  the  blessed  ease  of 
a  time  upon  which  no  clutch  of 
necessity  was  laid.  He  was  now  at 
the  perfection  of  his  powers;  the 
struggle  which  he  had  to  work  out 
was  one  more  congenial  to  his  early 
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maturity  and  to  the  grave  tone  of 
his  inind  than  any  conflict  of  passion. 
Schiller's  "Wallenstein  stands  be- 
tween the  temptations  of  ambition 
and  that  hard  strain  of  unrewarded, 
unappreciated  duty,  which  so  often 
makes  the  weary  soul  faint  in  the 
midst  of  the  way.  His  is  the  bit- 
ter mortification  which  makes  us 
almost  pardon  the  rebellion  of  a 
faithful  servant  wronged ;  for  his 
services  have  never  been  justly  re- 
cognised, nor  his  honour  trusted. 
Between  ambition  and  loyalty,  and 
between  prudence  and  daring — be- 
tween the  new,  which  is  always  at- 
tractive to  genius,  and  the  old,  which 
is  ever  binding  on  the  heart — the 
hero  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
blems of  middle  age,  not  those  of 
youth  ;  and  with  a  noble  force  and 
minuteness  the  poet  follows  him 
through  his  struggle.  The  senti- 
ments with  which  we  look  on  are 
not  those  of  the  ordinary  dramatic 
spectator.  The  interest  is  deep  and 
tragical,  but  we  scarcely  venture  to 
pity,  nor  is  there  any  tragic  compli- 
cation of  Fate  to  appal  us.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  dangerous  and  terri- 
ble, but  the  man  is  greater  than  the 
circumstances.  The  moment  he 
comes  before  us  we  feel  the  magni- 
tude of  a  being  greatly  formed — 
nay,  before  we  see  him,  when  the 
mere  reflection  of  him  even  through 
the  rude  soldiers  that  follow  his 
banners,  betrays  his  imposing  influ- 
ence and  prestige. 

It  is  thus  a  great  moral  picture 
which  is  carefully,  even  elaborately, 
set  forth  before  us,  rather  than  the 
spontaneous  outburst  of  a  creative 
imagination.  In  most  of  the  graver 
and  more  philosophical  creations  of 
Shakespeare  there  is .  a  sweep  of 
passion  which  produces  an  entirely 
different  effect  upon  the  reader, 
which  breaks  out,  even  through  the 
hesitations  of  Hamlet,  and  which 
carries  us  on  with  resistless  force 
in  sympathy  with  the  jealousy  of 


0  thello — the  madness  of  Lear.  Even 
in  Macbeth,  the  tremendous  force  of 
remorse,  working  with  and  through 
his  guilty  ambition,  confers  upon 
the  drama  a  might  of  tragic  passion 
which  is  unknown  to  the  German 
poet.  "Wallenstein  scarcely  goes  the 
length  of  guilt.  We  have  the 
struggle  of  purpose,  of  intention, 
of  varying  plan  and  uncompleted 
design;  but  even  his  treason  is 
little  more  than  theoretical.  He 
has  not  yet  lifted  a  finger  against  his 
emperor,  when  the  toils  of  Fate 
close  round  him,  and  he  falls  ere 
ever  he  has  completed  one  act 
to  justify  his  doom.  This  austere 
reticence  of  design  affects  the  feel- 
ings of  the  reader  in  the  most 
curious  way.  The  catastrophe  leaves 
us  half  exultant  that  the  hero  has 
been  saved  from  any  outward  stain 
of  guilt,  The  growing  darkness 
that  encompasses  him — the  snare 
into  which  he  thrusts  his  noble 
head  with  generous  confidence — the 
terrible  sense  of  approaching  fate, 
which  fills  the  very  air  with  gloom 
as  we  accompany  him  to  the  last 
scene — restore  to  Wallenstein  the 
support  of  our  moral  sympathy, 
even  in  his  intended  treason.  No- 
bly unsuspicious,  incapable  of  learn- 
ing the  very  alphabet  of  distrust, 
and  with  a  certain  majestic  con- 
fidence in  the  stars,  and  in  his  own 
high  fortune,  he  marches  forward 
to  the  great  treason  he  contemplates, 
without  believing  it  possible  that 
other  men  can  be  traitors.  Though 
he  has  been  taught  the  lesson  in 
the  most  forcible  way,  he  cannot  be 
convinced  of  anything  so  alien  to 
his  nature,  although  himself  on 
the  way  to  commit  a  similar  crime  ; 
and  so  great  is  the  skill  of  the 
poet,  that  we  feel  this  curious  para- 
dox to  be  completely  truthful,  and 
perceive  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Wallenstein,  even  when  deserted  by 
the  great  mass  of  his  followers,  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  the  fidelity  of 
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tliose  who  remain.  At  the  same 
time  we  watch  all  the  humiliating 
circumstances  of  his  downfall,  the 
desertion  of  his  generals,  the  failure 
even  of  that  awe  which  has  always 
encompassed  his  personal  appearance 
on  the  scene  to  his  soldiers — with 
no  sense  that  the  man  is  humiliated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  growing 
conviction  of  that  internal  nobleness 
which  no  affront  can  affect.  The 
anguish  of  his  discovery  that  Piccol- 
omini  has  been  his  enemy  through- 
out, the  blow  to  his  affections 
conveyed  by  the  defection  of  Max, 
and  afterwards  by  the  young  hero's 
death  —  excite  our  sympathy  not 
only  for  the  pain  he  endures,  but 
for  the  noble  effort  with  which 
we  feel  him  to  surmount  these  mise- 
ries— struck  to  the  heart,  yet  never 
yielding  a  step  though  heaven  and 
hell  combine  against  him.  His 
great  soul  is  not  discouraged  though 
his  heart  is  torn  to  pieces.  He  dies 
unsubdued,  falling  as  a  great  tree 
falls,  to  the  confusion  of  his  ene- 
mies no  less  than  of  his  friends. 
Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  than 
the  delineation  of  Wallenstein's  sen- 
timents throughout.  If  he  never 
reaches  the  level  of  the  Hamlets, 
he  is  more  full  of  power  and  mean- 
ing than  any  individual  hero  of 
Shakespeare's  historical  dramas ;  for 
it  is  not  as  a  historical  figure  only 
that  he  is  presented  to  us.  History 
in  Schiller's  reading  of  it  is  no  pic- 
turesque chronicle,  but  the  deepest 
philosophical  record  of  human  prin- 
ciple and  action.  He  selects  his 
hero,  not  because  his  story  is  strik- 
ing or  his  position  nationally  im- 
portant, but  because  it  permits, 
along  with  these  natural  advantages, 
much  searching  of  a  great  human 
heart,  and  investigation  into  its  pro- 
blems. It  is  this  which  gives  to 
the  drama  of  "  Wallenstein"  its  great 
and  simple  dignity  and  its  greatest 
charm. 

The  story  is  told  more  after  the 
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fashion  of  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays  than  of  any  other  modern  pro- 
ductions. The  first  part  of  it,  which 
is  a  striking  and  animated  picture 
of  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  is  but 
little  known  in  England.  It  has  no 
connection  with  the  tale,  if  tale  it 
can  be  called,  but  forms  a  kind  of 
introductory  chapter  for  those  who 
wish  to  acquaint  themselves  fully 
with  the  mise  en  sckne.  It  is  a 
fragment  from  the  noisy,  boisterous 
camp  life,  a  panorama  of  rude  mov- 
ing figures,  clink  of  spurs,  trumpet- 
notes  breathing  across  the  landscape, 
gleams  of  steel  and  brilliant  colours, 
loud  voices,  loud  steps,  careless  jest  • 
ing,  rough  levity  and  gravity,  one 
as  little  seemly  as  the  other.  A  rude 
company  of  soldiers  from  all  coun- 
tries tell  in  their  various  ways  of  the 
motives  that  have  brought  them 
thither,  the  noisy  freedom  which 
they  purchase  by  absolute  obedi- 
ence, and  all  the  rude  delights  of 
war  and  combat.  It  ends  with  a 
tumult  and  commotion  produced  by 
the  bold  (and  most  quaint)  sermon 
of  a  Capuchin  friar,  in  which  the 
leader  of  the  army  is  commented 
upon.  They  will  not  hear  a  word 
uttered  against  their  chief.  Wallen- 
stein is  at  once  their  inspiration  and 
their  confidence,  the  only  real  thing 
they  believe  in.  When  this  curious 
preface,  so  purposeless  yet  so  full  of 
purpose,  .ends,  the  real  drama  opens 
upon  us.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
society  of  Wallenstein's  generals, 
among  whom  an  emissary  from  the 
emperor,  charged  to  convey  the 
thunderbolt  of  the  imperial  dis- 
pleasure, is  making  a  cautious  round; 
but  only  to  find  them  all  devoted 
to  their  spirited  leader,  and  indif- 
ferent— when  not  indignant — to 
the  messenger  of  their  sovereign. 
This  ambassador  is  accompanied  by 
Octavio  Piccolomini,  Wallenstein's 
seeming  brother  and  bosom  friend, 
but  in  reality  the  secret  enemy 
who  is  planning  his  overthrow. 
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The  other  chief  figure  in  the  play 
is  the  young  and  ardent  Max  Picco- 
lomini,  a  young  soldier  trained  in 
camps,  who  has  just  made  the  "bliss- 
ful discovery  of  what  peace  is,  in  the 
wonderful  journey  through  a  smiling 
undevastated  country  which  he  has 
taken  as  escort  to  Wallenstein's  wife 
and  young  daughter  Thekla.  There 
are  few  things  more  beautiful  in 
poetry  than  the  young  man's  en- 
thusiastic description  of  this  journey 
which  has  revealed  so  much  to  him 
— and  the  sudden  longing  for  peace 
which  breathes  out  of  the  ardent 
young  soldier's  soul. 

"  Max.  Peace  I  have  never  seen  !  Yes, 

I  have  seen  it,  • 
Even  now  I  come  from  it :  my  journey 

led  me 

Through  lands  as  yet  unvisited  by  war. 
Oh,  father,   life  has  charms  of  which  we 

know  not : 
We  have  but  seen  the  barren  coasts  of 

life: 
Like  some  wild  roving  crew  of  lawless 

pirates 
"Who,  crowded  in  their  narrow  noisome 

ship 
On  the  rude   sea,  with  ruder  manners 

dwell, 
Nought  of  the  fair  land  knowing  but  the 

bays 
"Where    they    may    risk    their    hurried 

thievish  lauding — 

Of  the  loveliness  that  in  its  peaceful  dales 
The  land  conceals — oh,  father,  oh,  of  this, 
In  our  wild  voyage  we  have  seen  no 

glimpse — 
Oct.   (Gives  increased  attention}.     And 

did  this  journey  show  you  much  of  it  ? 
Max.  'Twas  the  first  holiday  of  my 

existence. 

Tell  me,  what  is  the  end  of  all  this  la- 
bour, 
This  grinding  labour  that  has  stolen  my 

youth, 
And  left  my  heart  uncharmed  and  void, 

my  spirit 

Uncultivated  as  a  wilderness  ? 
The  camp's  unceasing  din  ;  the  neighing 

steeds ; 
The  trumpet's  clang,  the  never-ceasing 

round 
Of  service,  discipline,  parade,  give  nothing 


To  the  heart,  the  heart  that  longs  for 

nourishment. 

There  is  no  soul  in  this  insipid  business  : 
Life  has  another  fate  and  other  joys. 
Oct.  Much  hast  thou  learned,  my  sonr 

in  this  short  journey  ! 
Max.  0   blessed   bright  day  when    at 

last  the  soldier 
Shall  march  back  home  to  life,  and  be  a 

man  ! 
Through  the  merry  lines  the  colours  are 

unfurled 
And  homeward  beats  the  thrilling  soft 

peace -march. 
All  hats  and  helmets  decked  with  leafy 

sprays, 
Last  plunder  of  the  fields  !    The  city's 

gates 
Fly  open  :  now  needs  no  petard  to  burst 

them  : 
The  walls    are  crowded  with    rejoicing 

people, 
Their  shouts  ring  through  the  air  :  from 

every  town 
Blithe  bells  are  pealing  forth,  ringing  the- 

vesper, 
Glad  end  of  bloody  day.     From  town  and 

hamlet 
The  joyful  folk  stream  forth,  thronging 

and  shouting, 
Hindering  in  happy  crowds  the  army's- 

march. 
The  old  man,  glad  to  have  lived  to  see  this- 

day, 
Holds  fast  once  more  his  home-returning 

son. 

And  he,  a  stranger  to  his  father's  house, 
Forsaken  long,  comes  in  :  with  spreading 

boughs 

The  tree  o'ershadows  him  at  his  return, 
Which  at  his  going  was  a  slender  sapling  ; 
And  modest  blushing  comes  a  maid  to 

meet  him 
Whom  on  her  nurse's  breast  he  left.     Oh 

joy 
To  him  for  whom  such  door  shall  be 

thrown  wide, 
Such  tender  arms  with  soft   embracings 

open."  * 

It  is  almost  needless  to  describe 
the  "beautiful  character  of  Thekla,. 
proud,  sweet,  tender,  and  gentle 
princess,  to  whom  out  of  her  con- 
vent, as  to  Max  out  of  the  camp, 
that  wonderful  revelation  has  come. 
This  brief  journey  has  been  to  both 
the  crown  of  life — it  is  all  that  life 


*  We  have  taken  Mr  Carlyle's  version  of  this  beautiful  passage  with  a  few  modifi- 
cations, as  more  close  to  the  original  than  that  of  Coleridge. 
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has  to  offer  them.  The  beautiful 
eager  girl,  seeing  her  hero-father  for 
the  first  time  since  her  childhood, 
proud  of  him,  exulting  in  him — 
yet  more  tenderly  concerned  for  her 
mother,  whose  heart  his  ambition 
and  danger  have  wellnigh  broken, 
than  for  the  less-known  parent — 
is  touched  with  the  rarest  and  most 
delicate  skill.  She  is  "  Friedland's 
daughter," — at  her  weakest  moment, 
proud,  still,  and  strong  as  he,  but 
with  a  melancholy  in  her  soul 
which  springs  into  foreboding 
strength  when  a  sense  of  the  dark 
mysteries  going  on  around  her 
opens  to  her  mind.  Thekla  is  no 
soft  enchantress,  serving  the  aims 
of  an  ambition  which  is  beyond  her 
sphere.  Her  judgment  is  unclouded 
even  by  her  love :  at  the  risk  of 
her  own  heartbreak,  she  bids  her 
lover  obey  his  honourable  and  di- 
rect impulse  to  leave  her  father 
when  Wallenstein  throws  off  his 
allegiance ;  and  when  the  news  of 
Max's  death,  the  only  news  that 
was  to  be  looked  for,  comes,  Thekla 
is  heroic  in  the  great  calm  of  grief 
that  succeeds  her  first  desperation. 
Her  famous  song  has  afforded  a  sen- 
timentally foolish  expression  of  fic- 
titious or  superficial  feeling  to  so 
many,  that  we  almost  fear  to  quote  it 
as  showing  the  very  key-note  of  her 
noble  character.  There  is  no  wail 
of  discontent  in  it,  but  a  magnificent 
stillness  of  woe.  "  I  have  had  all 
the  happiness  of  earth — I  have  lived 
and  loved."  What  finer  utterance 
was  ever  given  to  Youth's  pathetic 
record  of  its  own  brief  existence, 
its  characteristic  mingling  of  satis- 
faction and  despair  1 — a  whole  world 
of  meaning  breathes  through  the 
brief  simplicity  of  those  much-abus- 
ed words. 

We  need  not  go  further  into  the 
drama,  nor  point  out  the  some- 
what stern  and  careless  hand  with 
which  Schiller  draws  his  group  of 
generals  —  all  moved  by  one  im- 
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pulse,  and  that  the  meanest  motive 
of  which  humanity  is  capable, 
mere  self-interest.  Perhaps  our 
interest  would  have  been  distract- 
ed from  the  principal  figure  had 
the  poet  shown  us  any  relenting 
on  the  part  of  these  rough  soldiers, 
any  power  of  judgment  or  lingering 
softness  of  sympathy  and  devotion 
to  the  chief  who  had  dealt  so  gen- 
erously with  them.  As  it  is,  their 
universal  exhibition  of  a  coarser 
material  nature,  the  instant  response 
which  all  make  to  Piccolomini's 
whisper  of  danger  on  one  side  and 
reward  on  the  other — with  the  one 
exception, of  Butler,  who  is  moved 
by  the  sharper  sting  of  injured  self- 
love  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
equally  coarse  partisanship  of  Tert- 
sky  and  Illo,  to  the  chief  whom 
they  drag  on  to  his  ruin,  hoping  for 
unparalleled  success  and  advance- 
ment through  his  means, — keep  in 
perfect  relief  the  one  great  form, 
whom  we  seem  to  see  against  a  pure 
heaven  of  blue,  even  in  his  wrong- 
doing, instead  of  the  stormy  and 
crowded  background  which  is  appro- 
priate to  the  others.  The  tragedy 
winds  up  with  almost  as  much 
slaughter  as  Hamlet,  but  the  reader 
is  not  permitted  to  see  the  massacre. 
The  confusion,  excitement,  and  terror 
of  the  murder  of  Wallenstein,  which 
we  divine  vaguely  at  a  distance  by 
means  of  the  sudden  tragic  commo- 
tion and  half-heard  tumult ;  the 
pathos  of  Thekla's  flight  to  the 
tomb  of  her  lover,  where  we  know 
her  broken  heart  will  cease  to  beat ; 
and  the  brief  tragic  record  of  that 
young  hero's  end  in  the  heat  of 
battle, — come  one  after  another,  with 
differing  degrees  of  pain,  which  ga- 
ther into  one  sombre  but  fine  climax. 
All  the  noble  figures  thus  depart  by 
separate  ways  into  the  darkness ; 
the  ignoble  remain  to  wear  out  their 
meaner  lives  as  Fate  permits ;  but 
the  poet  reserves  one  final  touch  of 
anguish,  more  bitter,  more  sharp 
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than  death,  for  the  ambitious  schem- 
er Piccolomini,  who  has  built  his 
own  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  his 
brother -in -arms.  Wallenstein  is 
dead,  swept  out  of  the  world,  his 
glory,  his  power,  his  honour,  his 
family,  all  made  an  end  of,  in 
total  and  universal  destruction.  The 
other  wins  ;  but  he  wins  by  losing 
all  that  has  made  the  struggle  worth 
his  while.  When  the  now  child- 
less Octavio  stands  in  the  desolate 
lodging  of  his  friend  and  victim, 
and  has  the  imperial  letter  put  into 
his  hand  addressed  to  the  Prince 
Piccolomini,  we  see  that  success  has 
a  more  desperate  punishment  than 
failure,  and  that  there  is  in  the  vic- 
tory of  deceit  and  self-regard  a  more 
appalling  blackness  and  anguish 
than  in  ruin  itself. 

Thus  the  high  moral  which 
Schiller  loved  to  carry  through  all 
the  realms  of  fancy  has  its  most  full 
and  impressive  expression. 

The  only  other  of  Schiller's 
dramas  into  which  our  space  per- 
mits us  to  enter,  and  which  is  to 
ourselves  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  imagination  in  existence, 
is  the  "Maid  of  Orleans."  No 
being  more  attractive  to  the  ima- 
gination than  Joan  of  Arc  has 
ever  found  a  place  in  history ; 
and  in  this  drama  the  poet  has 
poured  all  the  glowing  light  of 
genius  upon  that  beautiful  simple 
figure,  expanding  its  outlines  into 
an  angelic  grandeur  and  sweetness, 
and  surrounding  it  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  generous  enthusiasm  and 
visionary  glory.  No  historical  doubt 
or  questioning  interferes  with  Schil- 
ler's fervour  of  poetic  admiration. 
His  natural  love  of  everything  ideal- 
ly pure  and  lofty  finds  the  most 
genuine  satisfaction  in  such  a  sub- 
ject. The  tender  skill  with  which 
he  contrives  for  his  heroine  a  shadow 
of  weakness  as  ideal  as  her  strength 
and  purity — the  wavering  of  her 
virgin  soul  from  absolute  duty  at 


the  sight  of  the  fair-faced  English- 
man— the  soft  magic  which  steals 
into  her  imagination  alone,  most 
sacred  and  stainless  of  visionary 
sins, — could  only  have  originated 
in  a  mind  as  pure,  and  a  heart  as 
capable  of  understanding  purity. 
Here  genius  itself  would  not  be  half 
so  great,  but  for  the  aid  of  the  pure 
soul  and  stainless  moral  tempera- 
ment. This  noble  rendering  of  the 
Pucelle's  wonderful  story  gives  us 
not  only  one  of  the  finest  of  ima- 
ginative creations,  but  reveals  to  us 
the  purity,  the  simplicity,  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  poet's  mind,  capable,  in 
an  age  so  soiled  and  so  unbelieving, 
in  the  very  shadow  of  that  vile 
image  by  which  Voltaire  made  him- 
self infamous,  of  placing  so  fair  a 
vision  before  the  world.  How  far 
the  supernatural  elements  involved 
are  justifiable  we  need  not  ask  ;  for 
anything  is  justifiable  which  contri- 
butes to  the  excellence  of  a  creation 
at  once  so  lovely  and  so  heroic. 

There  is  no  need  to  indicate  the 
features  of  a  tale  so  universally 
known.  The  character  of  Jeanne 
d'Arc  herself  is  what  we  seek  in 
every  repetition  of  her  story;  and  we 
know  none  so  elevated  or  so  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  Schiller.  A  shade  of 
musing  sadness  mingles  at  all  times 
with  the  radiance  of  high  purpose 
and  rapt  resolution  which  carry  her 
through  her  mission.  In  the  midst 
of  battle  and  council,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  between  the  suitors 
who  contend  for  her  favour,  and  the 
archbishop  before  whom  she  bows  in 
loyal  humility,  she  is  a  thing  apart, 
softly  abstracted  in  her  simplicity 
and  straightforwardness.  JSTo  com- 
plication of  other  emotions  breaks 
in,  except  once,  to  weaken  the  single 
and  fixed  purpose  which  gives  so 
much  grandeur  to  her  figure.  The 
cloud  which  passes  over  her  is  ab- 
solute, like  the  brightness  of  her 
first  appearance.  Her  visionary 
sin  darkens  her  whole  being  while 
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it  lasts.  She  has  not  a  word  to  say 
in  answer  to  the  accusation  of  witch- 
craft. That  guilt  is  not  hers  ;  but 
other  guilt  is  hers,  of  which  no  one 
knows,  which  shuts  her  mouth  from 
.all  pleas  of  innocence.  She  is  silent, 
for  she  has  gone  astray.  She  suffers 
dumbly  the  false  blame,  the  ungrate- 
ful frenzy  of  the  populace  against 
her,  who  but  now  made  the  heav- 
ens ring  with  her  name.  She  wan- 
ders forth  alone,  uncomplaining,  Hot 
even  breathing  to  her  own  faithful 
companion  the  fact  that  she  is  inno- 
cent. Musing  she  goes,  as  musing 
she  came,  her  soul  wrapt  in  thoughts 
incomprehensible  to  those  around 
her ;  until  in  the  silence  and  un- 
resisted  shame  her  heart  is  freed 
from  her  error,  her  divine  confi- 
dence returns.  Schiller  has  not 
dared  to  follow  Joanna  through  the 
real  facts  of  her  story — he  has 
shrunk  from  the  stake,  and  that 
profound  misapprehension  of  her 
contemporaries  which  even  our 
Shakespeare  was  not  great  enough 
to  free  his  kingly  imagination 
from.  He  has  given  to  his  heroic 
maiden  a  death  less  terrible  and 
more  poetic,  a  change  for  which 
perhaps  in  the  interests  of  human- 
ity we  may  thank  him,  though  we 
can  conceive  how  those  terrible 
facts  might  be  so  treated  as  to  add 
yet  a  nobler  drama  to  literature. 
Joanna  dies  gloriously  after  a  vic- 
tory in  Schiller's  noble  poem — a 
fact  which  satisfies  better  the  natural 
human  craving  for  some  sort  of 
poetic  justice,  popularly  so  called. 

We  need  not  discuss  the  other 
dramas,  which  are  less  lofty  than 
these  two  supreme  productions  of 
the  poet's  imagination.  The  "Tell," 
which  is  one  of  the  best  known,  is  a 
fine,  animated,  and  picturesque  pro- 
duction, full  of  life  and  action,  and 
with  many  passages  of  great  poeti- 
cal merit ;  but  it  fails  in  character, 
there  being  too  much  action  and 
variety  of  scene  for  any  consistent 


study  of  individual  mind  or  heart. 
To  ourselves  "Don  Carlos  "is  more 
interesting  than  either  "Tell"  or 
"Mary  Stuart;"  but  the  reputation 
of  Schiller,  we  believe,  can  never 
be  more  fitly  justified  and  realised 
than  by  the  two  works  to  which  we 
have  specially  referred, — the  great 
philosophical  conception  of  Wal- 
lenstein — the  pure,  noble,  and  glow- 
ing imagination  which  appears  in 
the  story  of  the  heroic  Maid. 

These  dramas  are  like  the  leading 
figures  in  another  drama,  that  of 
the  poet's  life.  Behind  them,  like 
the  crowds  of  Wallenstein's  army, 
is  a  thronged  background  of  other 
work,  enough  of  itself  to  have  filled 
the  days  of  any  ordinary  man. 
Much  of  this  is  unimportant  in 
Schiller's  history.  We  need  not 
attempt  any  account  of  "  Thalia," 
or  the  "  Horen,"  or  of  those  perso- 
nal epigrams  entitled  "Xenien,"  by 
which  he  and  Goethe  lashed  their 
contemporaries  —  which  doubtless 
both  poets  thought  of  as  matters 
of  no  ordinary  weight,  and  which 
stung  half  Germany  into  wrath  and 
retaliation.  There  is  no  better  evi- 
dence of  the  pettiness  of  quarrels, 
even  when  conducted  by  genius, 
than  the  weariness,  not  to  speak  of 
any  warmer  feeling,  with  which  we 
regard  those  fossilised  relics  of  past 
squabbles,  no  doubt  deeply  exciting 
at  the  time  to  the  personages  in- 
volved. To  be  sure  there  is  still 
a  public  which  dwells  upon  the 
"  Dunciad ; "  and  the  minds  which 
relish  that,  might  probably  find  some 
pasturage  in  the  "Xenien,"  which 
luckily  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  are  dead  as  red-herrings,  and 
not  more  attractive.  We  doubt 
either  whether  the  mind  of  any  but 
a  very  enthusiastic  reader  can  fol- 
low the  purpose  of  Schiller  in 
those  poems  which  he  himself 
entitles  "  Culture  -  Historic,"  and 
devotes  to  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion. Poets,  like  common  men,  are 
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curiously  destitute  of  that  power 
of  seeing  their  own  lives  in  perspec- 
tive, which  enables  them  to  dis- 
criminate the  small  from  the  great. 
Wordsworth,  we  remember,  intend- 
ed his  own  poems  to  form  some- 
thing like  a  Gothic  cathedral  in  the 
relation  which  each  bore  to  each ; 
but  what  lover  of  Wordsworth  ever 
thinks  of  his  Gothic  cathedral  now, 
or  reckons  the  "  Prelude "  a  nave, 
the  "Excursion"  a  choir,  the  lesser 
poems  chapels,  as  the  poet  in 
divine  foolishness  would  have  had 
him  do  ?  We  cannot  any  more 
find  additional  beauty  or  instruc- 
tiveness  in  Schiller's  classifications. 
It  is  little  to  us  now —  if  it  ever  was 
much  to  any  living  soul — to  learn 
that  the  "Eleusinian  Mysteries"  "re- 
cord the  social  benefits  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  the  '  Four  Ages '  panegyrises 
the  influence  pf  poetry  in  all  times ; 
the  'Walk7'  traces  in  a  series  of 
glowing  pictures  the  development  of 
general  civilisation ;  the  'Lay  of  the 
Bell'  commemorates  the  stages  of 
life."  For  these  poetic  caprices  we 
care  nothing;  but  we  do  care  to 
hear  that  it  was  when  he  visited 
Eudoldstadt  as  a  lover,  in  those  long, 
dreamy,  patient  summers,  when 
Lotte  gradually  charmed  his  life  into 
hope  and  strength,  that  the  poet  saw 
the  curious  and  fascinating  work 
of  casting  a  bell,  and  received  into 
his  glowing  imagination  that  sug- 
gestion which  was  to  blossom  in  so 
many  tender  and  beautiful  pictures. 
Of  the  "Lay  of  the  Bell"  we  need 
scarcely  speak.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  known  of  all  Schiller's  poems  ; 
and  though  most  people  who  have 
learned  German  have  stumbled 
through  it  painfully  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  progress,  we  do  not 
suppose  there  are  many  who  have 
not  carried  some  of  those  lovely 
domestic  scenes  away  with  them, 
or  who  fail  to  remember  how  the 
loaded  wains  come  home  at  even- 
ing ;  how  the  housemother  "  resteth 


never  j J;  how  the  father  counts  the 
children's  heads  after  the  fire  has 
ruined  him,  and,  finding  none  of 
them  lost,  is  comforted.  How 
beautifully  the  life  of  that  homely 
Germany  gleams  upon  us  through 
those  flowing  rhymes,  —  careful, 
frugal,  laborious,  loving,  encircled 
by  fresh  fields,  and  clouds,  and  sun- 
sets— or  those  high-peaked  roofs 
and  narrow  streets,  through  which 
the  rumour  of  the  fire  runs  wildly 
with  the  clanging  of  the  bells  !  The 
translations  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton, 
himself  almost  as  universal  and  as 
industrious  as  Schiller,  give  in 
many  cases  an  admirable  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  beautiful  life  of 
these  minor  poems;  though  the 
merest  learner  in  German,  on 
comparing  the  translation  with  the 
original,  will  recover  many  a  spark 
of  meaning  which  must  disappear 
even  in  the  best  version.  Many 
of  Schiller's  lesser  poems  are  accli- 
matised among  us  almost  as  if  they 
belonged  to  our  own  language,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  more  for 
their  genial  and  gentle  power. 

Schiller  went  through  this  mass 
of  work  with  a  modest  industry 
which  never  made  any  ostentatious 
display.  He  had,  however,  his 
peculiar  ways  of  working,  which 
attracted  the  curiosity  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  call  forth  the 
regret  and  even  blame  of  his  bio- 
graphers. He  was,  like  most  sensi- 
tive men,  impatient  of  interruption, 
and  required  quiet  and  solitude  for 
his  work.  This  he  sought  in  a 
characteristic  retirement  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  in  solitary  hermi- 
tages where  the  world  could  not  in- 
vade him.  During  the  day  he  was 
visible  like  other  men,  but  when 
night  came  he  would  leave  his  house 
and  betake  himself  to  some  lonely 
place,  in  a  garden,  where  nothing  but 
the  night  winds  and  murmur  of  the 
leaves  could  bear  him  company. 
This  custom,  we  are  told,  began  as 
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early  in  his  life  as  his  residence  in 
Dresden.  When  he  was  settled  in 
Jena,  in  comparative  pecuniary  ease, 
and  with  great  work  in  hand,  he 
bought  a  little  garden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  this  retirement. 
The  situation  was  fine  :  "  On  the  top 
of  the  acclivity,  from  which  there 
is  a  beautiful  prospect  into  the 
valley  of  the  Saal,  and  the  fir-moun- 
tains of  the  neighbouring  forests, 
Schiller  built  himself  a  small  house, 
with  a  single  chamber.  ...  On 
sitting  down  to  his  desk  at  night, 
he  was  wont  to  keep  some  strong 
coffee  or  wine- chocolate,  but  more 
frequently  a  flask  of  old  Rhenish  or 
champagne,  standing  by  him,  that  he 
might  from  time  to  time  repair  the 
exhaustion  of  nature.  Often  the 
neighbours  used  to  hear  him  earn- 
estly declaiming  in  the  silence  of 
the  night ;  and  whoever  had  an  op- 
portunity of  watching  him  on  such 
occasions — a  thing  very  easy  to  be 
done  from  the  heights  lying  oppo- 
site to  his  little  garden-house,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  dell — might  see 
him  now  speaking  aloud,  and  walk- 
ing swiftly  to  and  fro  in  his  cham- 
ber, then  suddenly  throwing  himself 
down  into  his  chair  and  writing. 
In  winter  he  was  to  be  found  at  his 
desk  till  four,  or  even  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  —  in  summer  till  to- 
wards three." 

How  strange  must  this  scene  have 
seemed  to  those  darkling  spectators 
watching  across  the  dell,  in  which 
the  Lintra  bach  or  burn  tinkled 
unseen  beneath  the  stars,  the  soli- 
tary lighted  window  opposite,  the 
tall  worn  figure  passing  and  repass- 
ing,  the  inspired  pale  countenance, 
worn  and  weary,  with  which  the 
poet  turned  to  his  work  !  The  long 
summer  nights  which  thus  passed 
over  him  were  wearing  away  his  en- 
feebled strength,  and  his  days  were 
already  numbered ;  but  there  is 
something  which  brings  the  tears 
to  our  eyes  in  this  glimpse,  across 


the  years,  of  the  lonely  poet.  Was 
the  saintly  maiden  in  heroic  mail 
standing  by  him  in  the  silence  while 
the  burn  sang  softly  and  the  stars 
glowed  silent  in  the  midsummer 
sky  1  Did  he  pause,  like  his  great 
hero,  to  contemplate  those  shin- 
ing mysterious  orbs  with  the  quiet 
and  solemn  wonder  of  an  intelli- 
gence as  great  as  they  1  JS~o  doubt 
the  watchers  on  the  opposite  height 
thought  of  those  night  scenes 
when  they  flocked  in  the  eager 
crowd  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
Maid  in  her  glory  and  agony,  and 
to  watch  breathless  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Wallenstein.  The  picture 
is  one  which  will  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  all. 

It  is  comfortable  to  know  that  the 
gentle  poet,  to  whom  friendship  and 
love  were  as  the  breath  of  his  nos- 
trils, had  fully  and  richly  all  that 
better  part  of  success  which  is  dear 
to  the  poetic  soul.  He  was  never 
rich,  but  his  country  set  him  in 
her  heart,  and  wherever  he  went 
honour  and  tender  homage  sur- 
rounded him.  Once  after  the  per- 
formance of  his  "  Maid  of  Orleans," 
the  beautiful  crown  of  all  his  poetical 
works,  the  whole  audience  hurried 
out  to  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  and 
made  an  avenue  for  him  to  pass,  hold- 
ing up  their  children  to  see  the  glory  of 
their  race.  He  had  the  warm  friend- 
ship and  admiration  of  Goethe,  the 
greatest  intellect  of  the  time,  and 
was  surrounded  by  the  affection  of 
all  worth  caring  for  in  Germany. 
A  tender  enthusiasm  for  himself — so 
gentle  always,  so  friendly,  tender, 
and  true — as  well  as  for  his  noble 
poetry,  seems  to  have  filled  the 
country  and  universal  heart.  His 
last  years  were  clouded  by  constant 
sufferings,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  in  the  midst  of  his  days, 
while  yet  no  whit  of  mental  strength 
was  abated.  In  May  1805,  a  cold, 
ungenial  spring,  breathing  chill  death 
to  the  delicate  frame,  he  ended  his 
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many  sufferings.  Those  whom  he 
loved  best  were  round  his  bed.  His 
youngest  child,  an  infant  of  seven 
months  old,  he  kissed  and  blessed 
when  the  end  approached,  gazing  at 
the  helpless  creature  with  that  un- 
speakable, pathetic  resignation  of  his 
natural  trust  into  God's  hands,  which 
is  perhaps  the  last  and  supremest 
sacrifice  the  heart  can  make.  When 
one  of  the  anxious  watchers  asked 
how  he  felt,  he  answered  with  a 
smile,  "  Calmer  and  calmer."  Many 
things  were  growing  clear  to  him,  he 
added,  as  he  himself  disappeared 
from  all  who  loved  him  into  the 
last  darkness.  It  was  a  death-scene 
worthy  of  so  serene  and  pure  a 
spirit. 

We  are  told  that  no  one  dared  to 
tell  Goethe  of  his  friend's  end.  He 
read  it  after  a  while  in  the  pale  faces 
and  averted  looks  of  his  attendants, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death  that 
fell  upon  the  place.  He  himself,  an 
older  man,  was  destined  long  to  sur- 
vive the  good  and  gentle  Schiller, 
the  lifelong  contrast  between  them 


lasting  longer  even  than  existence. 
They  stand  like  the  Spirit  of  Earth 
and  the  Spirit  of  Heaven  working 
together  in  that  vast  and  shadowy 
German  land  which  they  revealed. 
Goethe,  grand  egoist,  apostle  of 
life,  enjoyment,  beauty,  yet  ex- 
pounder of  the  uttermost  contempt 
of  men  and  life  which  can  find  ex- 
pression in  human  words — a  demi- 
god, un-human,  un-moral,  full  of  in- 
finite forbearance,  toleration,  impar- 
tiality ;  capable  of  passion  and  of 
kindness,  but  little  of  love — is  with- 
out doubt  the  greatest.  But  how 
tenderly  beside  him  rises  the  pale 
figure,  worn  with  many  troubles,  so 
much  less  massive,  so  much  more 
spiritual ;  passionate  for  good  and 
against  evil,  not  passive  but  intense 
in  moral  purity — the  celestial  against 
the  earthly  !  "  His  conscience  was 
his  muse,"  said  Madame  de  Stael, 
the  brilliant  Frenchwoman  who 
wearied  Schiller ;  but  nothing  more 
vividly  and  tenderly  true  has  been 
said  of  him.  It  expresses  at  once 
his  genius  and  his  life. 
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CHAPTER   I. FROM   PENZANCE   TO    SCILLY. 


PENZANCE  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful towns — it  appeared  to  me  the 
most  beautiful — in  England.  Eme- 
rald with  pastures,  and  enamelled 
with  gardens  ;  embosomed  in  woods, 
and  situate  on  the  gentle,  though 
somewhat  lengthened,  slope  of  hills 
that  screen  it  from  the  north,  west, 
and  east,  but  on  the  south  retire  to 
make  way  for  a  noble  bay, — it  has 
more  advantages  of  natural  position 
than  any  other  place  I  know.  Its 
climate  is  balmy  and  Mediterranean, 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  is  proverbial. 
Rare  ferns  flourish  in  its  rocks  and 
lanes ;  exotic  flowers  bloom  uncov- 
ered, in  late  autumn,  on  its  sunny 
terraces  ;  and  though  placed  on  the 
verge  of  moors,  and  of  some  of  the 
wildest  country  in  England,  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  requirements  and  re- 
finements of  civilised  life.  Its  shops 
are  excellent,  its  public  buildings 
handsome,  its  postal  arrangements 
(as  being  the  "first  and  last"  post- 
town)  more  than  good ;  its  museum 
and  post-office  worthy  of  Great 
Russell  Street  and  St  Martin  le 
Grand.  On  dit  that  it  is  rainy,  but 
to  this,  fortunately,  I  cannot  depose, 
as  we  had  not  a  drop. 

Its  bay  may,  as  I  have  said,  truly 
be  called  noble — noble  in  itsbreadth, 
which  at  its  narrowest  is  four  miles, 
and  noble  in  its  length,  which  on  its 
eastern  side  may  fairly  be  taken  as  ex- 
tending twenty  miles  to  the  Lizard ; 
whilst  out  of  this  magnificent  natu- 
ral harbour  rises  in  solitary  grandeur 
the  castle -crowned  Mount  of  St 
Michael. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  cried  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Little  Western,  (as 
steaming  out  of  Mount's  Bay  for 
Scilly  we  rounded  the  granite  cliffs 
of  Tol-pedn-Penwith — the  extreme 


S.W.  point,  and  probably  the  finest 
piece  of  coast-scenery,  in  England — 
and  he  himself  took  the  wheel  from 
the  helmsman) — "now,  gentlemen, 
we'll  see  what  stuff  you're  made  of, 
and  what  sort  of  stomachs  you  have ; 
we  are  now  in  the  real  Atlantic,  and 
these  are  real  Atlantic  waves,  and 
no  mistake  about  it,  with  a  two 
thousand  miles'  drift  on  them." 
The  effect  of  our  commander's 
words,  seconded  as  they  were  by 
the  lurch  of  our  vessel,  as  she  dipped 
her  bows  for  the  first  time  in  silent 
homage  to  that  mighty  flood,  was 
remarkable.  We  had  been  having 
a  delightful  hour's  cruise  in  calm 
waters,  with  leisure  and  peace  to 
admire  the  extraordinarily  fine  scen- 
ery we  had  been  passing;  and 
though  those  who  knew  anything 
about  such  matters,  and  had  ob- 
served how  freely  the  clouds  came 
away  from  the  north,  must  have 
had  a  soupcon  of  what  might  be 
expected,  yet  all  seemed  determined 
to  enjoy  themselves  whilst  they 
could.  But  in  an  instant  all  was 
changed.  The  ladies  flew  to  the 
sides,  or  fled  to  the  cabins.  An 
elderly  gentleman  of  very  portly 
proportions,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation,  on  a  camp- 
stool,  with  a  young  clergyman,  fell 
flop  on  the  main  deck,  and  there 
remained ;  while  the  young  clergy- 
man, whose  healthful  look  and  smil- 
ing mouth  I  had  previously  noticed, 
and  which  I  must  say  never  paled  or 
puckered  under  the  qualms  he  was 
evidently  enduring,  clung  convul- 
sively to  the  iron  stanchions  behind 
him,  and  groaned  audibly  with  every 
pitch  of  the  vessel.  One  passenger 
only,  of  a  sardonic  expression,  and 
American  type  of  countenance. 
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seemed  to  enjoy  it,  or  at  all  events 
to  "be  proud  of  his  seamanlike  be- 
haviour, for  with  great  composure 
he  merely  placed  his  feet  a  few 
inches  further  apart,  and  stood 
unsupported.  Never  confident  that 
one's  refractory  organ,  to  which  the 
captain  so  clearly  alluded,  can  long 
endure  so  great  a  strain  as  was  now 
being  put  on  it,  I  staggered  up  to 
him,  and  inquired  whether  this  state 
of  things  was  to  continue  (for  we 
had  four  hours'  sail  before  us) ;  and 
I  don't  know  what  would  have 
become  of  me,  if  he  had  not  en- 
couragingly assured  us,  that  it 
"  would  be  better  in  twenty 
minutes."  And  so  fortunately  it 
proved  to  be,  though  a  very  con- 
siderable pitching  and  tossing  last- 
ed us  throughout.  Whilst  I  was 
making  these  humbling  confessions, 
and  as  if  to  shame  me  for  my 
landsman's  fears,  I  noticed  that  we 
were  in  the  act  of  passing,  close  on 
the  starboard  bow,  two  undecked 
little  row-boats,  with  two  fishermen 
in  each,  who  to  my  extreme  surprise 
were  quietly  hauling  their  lobster- 
pots,  in  the  midst  of  those  mighty 
waves,  with  as  much  sang  froid  as 
I  had  observed  (on  a  still  evening 
in  the  unruffled  bay  of  Penzance) 
little  boys  playing  on  the  stern  of 
their  fathers'  pleasure-boats  while 
waiting  for  passengers.  They  were 
from  Sennen  Cove,  two  miles  N".  of 
the  Land's  End,  which  boasts  of 
the  hardiest  fishermen  of  all  that 
hardy  race.  One  man  continually 
kept  the  boat's  head  to  the  swell, 
while  the  other  worked  his  lines. 
And  owing  to  the  unbroken  water, 
and  the  wide  troughs  between  each 
wave,  the  little  cockle-shells  seemed 
to  ride  it  out,  as  safely  as  a  pair  of 
sea-gulls,  if  the  men  could  only 
stick  to  them.  The  captain's  ex- 
planation of  the  immense  swell  in 
this  particular  part  was,  that  the 
waves  having  travelled  so  far,  and 
with  such  a  body  of  water  on 


them,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
meeting  with  resistance  against  the 
land,  rebounded  with  tremendous 
force,  and  kept  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  seas  in  a  constant 
ferment. 

The  fact  is,  a  cruise  to  Scilly  is 
no  child's-play;  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  the  fair-weather  portion  of  our 
tourists  "tail  off"  at  the  thought 
of  it,  even  in  the  summer  season, 
It  is  never  a  smooth,  and  is  gene- 
rally a  stormy,  passage ;  and  some 
idea  of  its  danger  at  times  may  be 
formed  from  a  passage,  which  our 
little  vessel  made  not  long  ago, 
when  she  came  over  in  such  a 
storm,  that  she  brought  nothing 
but  the  mails — the  captain  and  men 
having  to  be  lashed  to  the  rig- 
ging, and  the  people  at  Penzance 
having  given  her  up  as  lost.  An- 
other cause  served  to  deter  tourists 
last  summer.  The  Earl  of  Arran, 
a  large  and  powerful  vessel,  the 
sister  ship  to  the  Little  Western, 
in  making  the  passage  from  Pen- 
zance to  Scilly  in  the  middle  of 
July,  in  broad  daylight,  struck  on 
a  rock  off  St  Martin's  Island,  and 
went  down.  Fortunately  every  one 
was  saved.  But  the  event  soon 
became  public  :  the  Board  of  Trade 
held  an  inquiry  at  Penzance,  and 
the  master's  certificate  was  very  pro- 
perly suspended.  It  would  have 
been  taken  away,  but  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  preserved  discipline,  and 
the  presence  of  mind  he  displayed, 
during  the  accident.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  given  the  vessel  in  charge  to 
an  unlicensed  pilot,  who  was  taking 
a  passage  home  to  Scilly,  and  pro- 
mised to  take  him  a  "  short  cut "  to 
St  Mary's.  There  the  unfortunate 
ship  lay,  where  she  first  went 
down,  and  her  topmasts  were  still 
visible,  as  we  passed  at  a  respectful 
distance — a  sight,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, which  was  not  calculated  to 
increase  one's  confidence  in  these 
Scillonian  commanders,  and  made 
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me  feel  thankful  to  find  myself, 
on  iny  return,  once  rnoie  safe  along- 
side Penzance  quay.  It  has  since 
added  to  that  gratitude,  and  to  the 
interest  of  that  trip,  that,  within 
six  weeks  after  it,  our  little  vessel 
herself  came  to  grief,  in  the  same 
way,  and  from  the  same  cause,  as 
The  Earl.  She,  too,  struck  upon  a 
rock,  and  has  gone  to  the  bottom  ! 
She  had,  however,  previously  landed 
her  cargo  of  passengers,  and  the  ac- 
cident did  not  occur,  as  the  other  did, 
on  her  regular  passage — otherwise 
tourists  might  well  be  alarmed — 
but  at  the  back  of  the  Islands,  where 
she  had  put  out,  of  a  dark  night,  to 
help  a  ship  in  distress.  No  lives 
were  lost ;  but  my  friend  the  cap- 
tain, and  his  crew,  escaped  with 
some  difficulty  in  their  boat.  Thus 
—  an  unprecedented  fact  —  the 
Islands  were  deprived  of  their  two 
only  service  steamers  within  four 
months,  and  a  few  miles  of  each 
other,  and  left  to  depend,  for  com- 
munication with  the  mainland,  on 
the  uncertain  passages  of  a  sailing 
packet.  But  to  return. 

Our  course  now  lay  south-west 
by  west,  between  the  Long -ships 
Lighthouse  at  the  Land's  End,  and 
the  "  Wolf."  But  I  must  not  for- 
get to  name  another  very  nasty- 
looking  rock,  which  the  captain 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  which  we 
passed  about  a  mile  from  the  coast, 
before  we  rounded  the  Land's  End, 
called  the  "  Runnel  Stone,"  un- 
marked by  any  light,  and  indicated 
only,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  by  the 
white  foam,  which  dashed  over  it, 
and  by  two  landmarks — very  inade- 
quate monitors — which  are  placed 
in  a  line  with  it  on  the  high  ground 
above  Tol-pedn.  How  the  vessels, 
which  are  ever  passing,  can  ever 
avoid  it  of  a  dark  night,  appeared 
to  me  another  of  those  mysteries, 
which  make  the"1  hourly  preser- 
vation of  those  who  "  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships"  a  constant 


miracle.  The  Trinity  House — all 
praise  to  them — are  at  present  en- 
gaged in  constructing,  with  great 
skill  and  perseverance,  a  noble 
new  Lighthouse  on  the  Long-ships. 
The  erection  of  such  an  edifice,  on 
such  a  spot,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
national  undertaking,  as  it  is  a  na- 
tional blessing :  could  they  not  do 
something  more  to  warn  our  mariners 
off  the  "  Runnel,"  which  has  proved 
fatal  to  so  many1?  The  present 
well-known  Lighthouse,  or  rather 
the  rock  on  which  it  is,  has  of  late 
been  considerably  undermined  by 
the  action  of  the  water,  and  by 
the  entrance  it  has  forced;  so 
that  it  is  now  considered  unsafe; 
and  it  is  said  that,  of  a  stormy 
night,  the  Lighthouse  men  rock  in 
their  beds.  That  must  be  a  dread- 
ful home  for  the  four  who  live  in 
it !  Each,  however,  is  off  duty  in 
turn,  for  eight -and -twenty  days, 
and  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that 
they  have  their  families  in  sight; 
for  a  good  house  has  been  built  for 
them  about  two  miles  off  on  the 
edge  of  Sennen  cliffs.  But  the 
"Wolf"  Light,  eight  miles  south- 
west of  the  Long -ships,  must 
be  a  much  more  terrible  abode. 
Here  also  are  condemned  to  dwell 
three  more  of  our  fellow-creatures ; 
but  they  are  so  far  from  shore,  that 
their  communications  are  much  less 
frequent  and  more  perilous,  and 
sometimes  remain  suspended  for 
weeks :  neither  is  there  any  home 
found  for  their  families.  This  is  a 
revolving  light,  and  much  brighter 
than  the  Long -ships.  On  the 
right,  nine  miles  to  the  northward, 
we  had  pointed  out  to  us  the  "Seven 
Stones "  Light-ship.  That  must, 
if  possible,  be  a  still  more  frightful 
place,  three  leagues  from  Tresco 
Isle,  the  nearest  land,  where  houses 
are  built  for  the  officers,  from  which 
they  can  see  the  vessel  intrusted  to 
them.  Fire  and  water  combined 
last  year,  in  no  common  way,  to  try 
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the  nerves  of  those  hardy  mariners. 
In  the  autumn,  the  Trinity  House 
reported  to  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  an  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  meteors,  which  had  struck 
the  Light-ship,  and  burst,  causing 
great  consternation  to  the  watch, 
and  stunning  them  for  some  mo- 
ments. It  was  described  as  coming 
suddenly  and  unperceived  upon 
them,  till  the  shock ;  and,  as  balls 
of  fire,  falling  into  the  water  like 
splendid  fireworks,  and  strewing 
the  deck  with  cinders,  which  crush- 
ed, as  the  sailors  walked  over  them. 
Whilst,  in  consequence  of  the  terri- 
fic gales,  which  lasted,  with  little  in- 
termission, throughout  the  early  win- 
ter, there  was  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
relieving  the  ship,  various  attempts 
to  do  so  proving  unsuccessful,  and 
the  relieving  vessel  .was  more  than 
once  obliged  to  turn  back,  when  on 
the  point  of  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose, owing  to  the  precarious  and 
dangerous  character  of  the  landing 
in  such  weather. 

The  Scilly  Isles  lie  comparatively 
so  low — the  highest  land  in  them 
not  exceeding  200  feet — that  al- 
though, when  the  distance  is  clear, 
they  may  be  always  seen  from  the 
high  ground  about  the  Land's  End, 
they  are  not  visible  when  approach- 
ed from  the  east,  until  you  are  half- 
way over.  Their  first  appearance 
is  very  irregular.  The  easternmost 
— viz.,  St  Mary's  and  St  Martin's, 
which  happen  also  to  be  the  two 
largest,  are  of  course  the  most  con- 
spicuous -,  but  as  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  considerable 
Sound,  several  others,  and  many 
rocks,  are  seen  through  them,  and 
fill  up  the  background.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  those  only  are  con- 
sidered islands,  on  which  there  is 
any  greensward ;  the  rest  are  rocks ; 
and  that  of  the  Isles,  though  they 
are  forty  in  number,  only  six  are 
inhabited — viz.,  St  Mary,  St  Mar- 
tin, Tresco,  St  Agnes,  Bryher,  and 


Sampson,  of  which  the  five  first 
have  churches.  The  rocks  are  al- 
most innumerable,  and  often  of  the 
most  fantastic  shapes;  and  the 
whole  group,  scattered  as  they  are 
over  many  miles  of  water  in  de- 
tached and  irregular  shapes,  forms 
a  complete  archipelago,  resembling 
the  lagoons  of  Venice  or  the  coast 
of  Norway,  or  reminding  one  of  the 
line  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  which 
one  threads  between  the  Caledonian 
Canal  and  Oban.  As  one  nears  St 
Mary's  (through  Crow  Sound,  should 
there  be  water  enough),  Bryher  and 
Sampson  disclose  themselves  on  the 
right,  and,  as  you  round  the  point 
and  stand  for  the  harbour,  St  Agnes, 
with  its  church  village  and  beacon 
opens  out  on  the  left ;  behind  which 
again,  but  seven  miles  farther  west, 
the  Bishop's  Rock  Lighthouse  (a  lofty 
and  conspicuous  object,  of  late  years 
constructed  and  reconstructed  on 
the  dangerous  reef  of  that  name), 
and  Scilly,  not  an  island,  but  a  rock, 
and  yet  giving  its  name  to  the 
whole,  form,  as  it  were,  the  rear- 
guard of  the  "off"  islands,  on  the 
extreme  "W.  and  N.  W.  The  wrecks 
on  these  "dogs"  of  Scilly,  as  they 
have  been  well  called,  have  been  at 
all  times  numerous  and  heartrend- 
ing. The  loss  of  the  steamer  Thames 
on  her  passage  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
don, when  only  four  out  of  sixty-five 
were  saved,  and  of  the  Douro,  with 
all  hands,  have  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  late  years ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  in  1707  several  of 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  squadron 
returning  from  Toulon,  with  several 
distinguished  personages  on  board, 
went  to  pieces  here  on  the  "  Gilstone" 
rock,  with  a  loss  of  2000  lives,  in- 
cluding the  Admiral.  There  were  mi- 
raculous escapes  in  that  catastrophe. 
Sir  George  Byng  in  the  Royal 
Anne  was  so  near  the  "  Trenemer  "" 
rock,  that  he  had  it  under  his  main 
chains,  and  as  the  ship  passed,  it 
knocked  off  the  larboard  quarter 
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gallery.  The  St  George,  commanded 
by  Lord  Dursley,  escaped  as  narrow- 
ly. She  struck  on  the  same  rock  with 
the  flagship ;  but  the  very  wave  which 
beat  out  the  lights  of  the  latter, 
lifted  the  St  George  from  the  rocks, 
and  set  her  afloat  again. 

Dangerous,  however,  to  the  out- 
side world  as  these  shores  have  ever 
been,  Providence  has  made  them 
singularly  livable  for  their  own 
small  population.  Not  only  are 
several  of  the  islands  accessible  to 
each  other  at  low  water,  and,  from 
the  mutual  protection  they  afford, 
capable  of  supplying  many  safe 
anchorages ;  but  from  the  frequent 
encroachments  of  the  sea,  many  isth- 
muses have  been  formed,  of  which 
one  side  or  the  other  is  always  in 
smooth  water.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  St  Mary's,  where  the 
New  Town  extends  literally  from 
"  the  one  sea  to  the  other,"  and  has 
consequently  a  double  beach,  and 
a  twofold  scene  of  maritime  opera- 
tions. Hugh  Town  —  how  few 
schoolboys  know  it  is  the  capital  of 
Scilly  ! — is  a  very  tidy  little  place, 
having  a  population  of  1600,  with 
one  principal  street  lying  north  and 
south,  a  good  roadstead,  a  modern 
Gothic  church,  two  very  tolerable 
inns,  an  ugly  dwarf  windmill, 
perched  on  the  hill  immediately 
above  the  church,  and  spoiling  both 
it  and  the  general  view  of  the  town ; 
a  fine  Elizabethan  fortress,  which, 
though  ungarrisoned  now,  would 
make  quarters  that  any  regiment  in 
H.M.  service  might  covet ;  some  ex- 
cellent photographic  shops,  and  a 
few  smart  private  residences.  The 
potatoes,  which  are  the  chief  com- 
modity, and  supply  the  London 
markets,  I  was  anxious  to  taste,  but 
they  are  early  ones,  and  were  prob- 
ably over,  and  those  I  saw  were 
nothing  remarkable.  The  Scillonian 
geology,  like  the  Scillonian  "  human 


face  divine,"  and,  I  may  add,  like 
the  Scillonian  dress,  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  mainland.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  I  observed  all 
the  prevailing  West-End  fashions 
already  established  among  the  young 
ladies,  including  chignons,  military 
heels,  and  "dolly  vardens"  which 
last  the  little  shoeless  fishing-boys 
still  regard  so  far  as  a  novelty,  and 
I  suppose  an  infringement  on  old 
vested  rights,  that  they  take  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  chaffing  each 
pretty  wearer  as  she  passes,  by 
shouting  after  her,  usque  ad  nau- 
seam, the  new-coined  nomenclature. 
The  Islands  are  all  granite,  the 
finest  specimens  of  which,  and  in- 
deed of  the  whole  scenery,  are  un- 
questionably the  cliffs  at  Peninnis 
Head,  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
St  Mary's.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  their  grandeur.  Like 
the  Land's  End,  they  are  columnar, 
and  of  a  pinkish  white,  but  they 
are  more  massive  and  compact,  and 
on  a  larger  scale ;  and,  sea-wards, 
much  more  resemble  a  regular  line 
of  fortifications,  though  enormous 
boulders  are  tossed  inland  over  the 
adjoining  down  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion, assuming  there  all  possible 
shapes,  human,  sacred,  and  profane, 
the  names  corresponding  to  which 
tradition  has  accordingly  assigned 
to  them.  Thus  there  is  the  kettle 
and  pans,  the  monk's  cowl,  the  ele- 
phant's tusk  or  tooth,  the  pulpit, 
and  Pitt's  parlour,  so  called  after 
the  celebrated  statesman,  of  whom 
we  are  told*  that  he  was  wont, 
with  a  party  of  friends,  to  spend  his 
summer  evenings  in  this  remote 
and  romantic  spot.  Here,  too,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  those  "  nuts " 
for  archaeologists  "  to  crack "  — 
the'  rock-basins,  and  among  the 
largest  of  them;  some  of  them 
(and  this  seems  an  inexplicable 
crux  for  those  who  contend  they 
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were  formed  "by  art  to  hold  holy 
water)  being  in  the  vertical  sides 
of  the  rocks.  It  is  not  impossible 
the  Druids  may  have  used  them  for 
superstitious  purposes ;  but  the  true 
solution  of  their  origin  seems  to  be, 
that  they  have  been  formed  by  dis- 
integration of  the  granite,  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  elements  on  rocks, 
which,  from  their  composition,  are 
peculiarly  favourable  to  their  opera- 
tion. "What  the  work  of  ages  has 
done,  and  will  do,  against  those 
truly  Cyclopean  walls,  will  be  left  to 
more  than  a  geologist  to  pronounce. 
I  could  only  think,  standing  on 
that  far-off  hill  before  those  silent 
monuments  of  God's  creative  and 
preserving  power,  that  that  man 
must  indeed  be  callous  who  is  not 
appalled  by  their  magnificence,  and 
humbled  by  a  sense  of  his  own  in- 
significance, although  he  be  lord  of 
the  creation,  and  "  all  things  are  in 
subjection  under  his  feet." 

To  turn  from  such  a  scene  as 
this  to  Tresco  Abbey,  fine  as  it  is 
— the  seat  of  the  "King"  of  the 
Isles  on  Tresco  Island — is  to  turn 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  latitude  of 
thought — is,  at  least,  to  turn  from 
a  grander  to  a  softer  scene.  Here 
art  has  done  nothing ;  these  natural 
fastnesses  have  remained  what  they 
are  to-day,  and  what  they  were  yes- 
terday; the  same,  and  untouched,  for 
ever.  But  there  art  has  done  almost 
everything.  It  had  done  much  be- 
fore the  late  proprietor  had  done 
anything,  for  his  modern  residence 
is  on  the  site  of  an  old  abbey, 
whose  walls  still  stand,  and  whose 
grounds  and  fish-ponds  may  be  said 
to  have  been  made  ready  to  hand. 
Doubtless  he  has  much  improved 
matters,  given  an  air  of  livable- 
ness  to  an  otherwise  sterile  region, 
and  made  it  look,  with  a  handsome 
modern  mansion  and  comfortable 
homestead,  shrubberies,  plantations, 
gardens,  and  glasshouses  close 
around,  and  a  harbour,  parsonage, 


church,  and  schools  a  little  further 
off,  as  nearly  like  a  landlord's  seat 
in  the  more  hospitable  home  coun- 
ties, as  the  wild  neighbourhood  will 
allow.  But,  after  all,  one  good  gen- 
tleman's garden — and  the  gardens 
are  the  chief  features  of  the  place — 
is  much  like  another,  and  who  has 
not  nowadays  seen  many  such? 
The  luxuriant  growth  of  these  gar- 
dens is  not  to  be  credited  to  Mr 
Smith ;  that  is  the  spontaneous  of- 
fering of  the  climate  of  this  island, 
and  is  due  to  its  equable  tempera- 
ture, the  mean  of  which  is  58°  in 
summer  and  45°  in  winter. 

Oh,  the  glorious  sunset  of  that 
last  Tuesday  in  August !  "Why  did 
not  Homer  apply  to  evening,  as  he 
does  to  Aurora,  those  two  most  ex- 
quisite of  his  epithets — x£oxoV64rX0£ 
and  gododaxruXog  1  Truly,  with  "  saf- 
fron mantle"  and  with  "rosy  finger," 
did  Eve  that  night  lead  on  the  quiet 
hours  !  The  sun  had  set  at  seven, 
just  twenty  minutes  after  Green- 
wich time,  and  yet  its  beams,  I  was 
about  to  say,  were  lasting  us  at 
eleven  ;  though  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  that  the  intense  star- 
light of  that  cloudless,  moonless, 
night  had  so  quietly  succeeded  to 
the  long  twilight,  that  it  was  never 
dark.  That  glorious  sun  went  down, 
like  an  orb  of  liquid  fire,  behind 
each  fantastic  rock,  and  clothed 
them  with  glory  :  and  well  did  they 
appear  to  deserve  the  name  which 
our  forefathers  have  given  them, 
doubtless,  from  their  being  bathed, 
as  seen  from  the  mainland,  in  the 
daily  glow  of  the  setting  luminary, 
as  though  they  were  a  part  of  it, 
"  The  Isles  of  the  Sun : "  and  though 
I  am  fast  lapsing  into  those,  unro- 
mantic  years  when  poesy  is  said  to 
withdraw  her  charms,  and  all  is 
prose  and  stern  reality,  I  have 
still  enough  imagination  left  me 
to  prefer  this  etymology  to  that 
more  practical  and  possibly  cor- 
rect one,  which  would  entitle 
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them  the   "Islands  of  the — Con- 
ger-Eel ! " 

It  required  a  good  look-out  to 
come  round  "The  End"  atnight,long 
after  the  "Long-ships"  and  "  Wolf" 
had  done  their  duty  by  us,  and 
withdrawn  their  shinings.  There  is, 
as  I  have  said,  that  odious  "Eunnel" 
to  be  avoided  on  the  one  side,  and 
yet  a  good  offing  to  be  kept  on 
the  other  - —  not  to  mention  the 
numberless  sailing  ships,  often  with 
every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  scudding 
up  towards  you,  and  which,  by  the 
laws  of  the  sea,  never  give  way  to 
steamers.  I  stood  with  the  captain 
on  the  bridge,  and  saw  how  difficult 
it  was  for  even  his  experienced  eye, 
aided  by  the  man  at  the  bow,  to 
tell  whether  they  were  coming  or 
going  \  and  loud  and  frequent  were 
the  cries  of  "  Starboard,  starboard/' 
"Hard  a-port."  How,  even  with  these 
precautions,  more  collisions  do  not 
happen,  is  another  of  those  nautical 
problems,  which  perplex  poor  lands- 
men, and  which  I  will  leave  to  my 
more  knowing  brethren  of  the  gallant 
profession  to  answer. 


There  cannot  be  a  prettier  sight 
than  to  thread,  in  such  a  calm  still 
night  as  we  had,  the  fleet  of  Mount's 
Bay  boats  fishing  for  pilchard. 
They  are  well  known  to  ,be  some 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  though 
small,  and  carrying  only  mainsail 
and  jib.  At  six  or  seven  o'clock 
that  evening  you  might  have  seen 
them  leaving  the  bay,  and  trailing 
out  in  scores  from  Newlyn — the 
Billingsgate  of  Penzance  —  with 
their  black  hulls  and  brown-red 
sails.  And  there  they  are  now, 
each  at  anchor,  and  with  its  light 
hung  out,  stretching  away,  at  near- 
ly regular  distances,  from  the  Land's 
End  to  Penzance,  and  gleaming  on 
the  horizon  like  a  line  of  glow- 
worms, or  those  miles  of  gas-lamps 
which  illuminate  "  London-on-the- 
Sea  "  from  Kemp  Town  to  Clifton- 
ville.  And  what  a  take  they  will 
shoot  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing on  the  beach  at  ISTewlyn,  to  be 
hawked  about  the  streets  an  hour 
after — mackerel  at  a  penny  apiece, 
and  pilchards  forty-eight  for  a  shil- 
ling ! 


CHAPTER   II. SOUTH-WEST   CORNWALL. 


The  Land's  End  district,  properly 
so  called,  may  be  described  as 
bounded,  by  the  sea  (of  course)  on 
the  north,  west,  and  south ;  and,  on 
the  east,  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  St  Ives  Bay  and  Hayle  on  the 
north  to  Marazion  on  the  south. 
It  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  great  toe 
of  England,  as  the  Calabrian  penin- 
sula does  of  Italy.  And  it  may  be 
considered  roughly  as  a  circle,  whose 
radius  is  from  the  old  fortified  camp 
of  Castell-an-Dinas  above  Penzance 
to  the  Land's  End,  or  about  ten 
miles,  and  the  whole  circumference 
therefore  sixty — a  pleasant  and  not 
very  hard  two  days'  walk  for  one  in 
health,  if  he  contents  himself  with  the 
seaboard,  which  is  the  thing  to  "do." 


Some  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
talking  of  Cornwall  as  a  land  of 
wreckers — and  a  wrecker,  or  one 
who  robs  or  murders  a  fellow-crea- 
ture for  the  sake  of  plunder,  to  pre- 
vent his  escaping  the  jaws  of  a 
watery  grave,  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
common  nature,  and  the  personifica- 
tion of  a  brute.  The  most  odious 
instance  of  such  a  wretch,  if  the 
story  is  authentic,  is  one  I  have 
read  in  connection  with  the  fate  of 
the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel  (to  whose  disaster 
on  these  shores  I  have  already  al- 
luded). It  is  said  that  he  reached 
the  shore,  after  his  ship  went  to 
pieces,  breathing  and  alive,  and  was 
carried  to  the  hut  of  an  old  woman, 
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who,  many  years  afterwards,  sent 
for  the  clergyman  of  her  parish,  and 
said  she  wished,  before  she  died, 
to  confess  to  him  a  dreadful  crime, 
which  burdened  her  conscience. 
She  then  told  him  that  the  Admiral 
had  survived  the  wreck,  and  had 
reached  her  hut  in  a  very  exhausted 
state ;  that  he  lay  down  on  her  bed 
to  rest,  but  that,  tempted  by  the 
value  of  the  things  he  had  about 
him,  she  murdered  him.  In  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, she  delivered  up  a  ring  which 
she  had  taken  from  his  finger,  and 
which,  when  shown  to  his  friends, 
was  well  remembered  to  have  been 
his.  The  story  is  too  horrible  to  be 
readily  admitted,  had  it  happened 
to  any  one,;  but,  related  as  it  is  of 
a  great  naval  hero,  and  of  one  in 
whom  our  sympathies  are  so  en- 
listed, one  longs  to  discredit  it,  if 
one  may  ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
me,  that  none  of  the  books  I  have 
consulted  notice  it,  except  the  one 
I  have  referred  to,  and  that  does 
not  give  its  authority. 

But  the  race  of  wreckers,  if  it 
ever  existed,  I  verily  believe  to 
have  become  extinct ;  and  I  re- 
turned home  in  love  with  my  fel- 
low-countrymen of  the  far  west.  As 
I  was  (by  necessity,  not  nature)  by 
no  means  open-handed  with  my 
purse,  or  able  to  fling  spare  cash 
among  the  multitude,  and  knew  no 
one  in  the  county,  which  was  quite 
new  to  me,  I  am  a  pretty  good 
judge,  when  I  say  that  the  tourist 
will  meet  with  nothing  but  civility, 
courtesy,  hospitality,  and  good  man- 
ners. The  correct  pronunciation, 
pure  dialect,  and  good  grammar,  of 
the  country  people  is  perfectly  re- 
markable, whilst  their  physical  fea- 
tures are  not  less  in  their  favour. 
A  blue  frank  eye,  light  hair  and 
fair  complexion,  still  show  the  Celt, 
and  impress  one  agreeably.  Their 
language,  which  with  the  Breton 
and  Welsh  formed  the  Cymric,  as 


the  Erse,  Gaelic,  and  Manx  formed 
the  Gaelic,  branch  of  the  Celtic,  has 
at  length  died  out,  and  is  no  longer 
to  be  met  with,  even  occasionally,  as 
the  Manx  still  may  be  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  Man — the  last  person 
who  is  said  to  have  spoken  it  having 
been  an  old  woman,  well-known  in 
the  parish  of  St  Paul  as  Dolly  Pen- 
treath,  who  died  there  about  100 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  102.  There 
is  an  inscription  in  Cornish  (the  fifth 
commandment)  on  a  stone  to  her 
memory  in  the  churchyard,  and  also 
another,  at  the  foot  of  a  tablet  in  the 
church,  to  the  memory  of  one  Hutch- 
ings.  The  intelligence  of  the  lower 
orders  is  also  very  striking,  and  I 
particularly  noticed  this  in  a  Scil- 
lonian  boy,  with  whom  I  got  into 
conversation,  to  inquire  my  way, 
and  who  explained  to  me  vari- 
ous points  in  the  Islands — though 
I  believe  he  had  never  been  off  his 
own — with  a  precision  and  fluency 
which  one  would  have  looked  for 
in  vain  in  a  Hertfordshire  or  Hamp- 
shire lad,  who  would  probably  have 
stared  unmeaningly,  or  slunk  away 
abashed.  One  day  we  found  our- 
selves trespassing  innocently,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  walk,  on  the  fields 
of  a  farmer,  who,  with  all  the  help 
he  could  raise  from  the  village,  was 
harvesting  a  beautiful  wheat-field. 
Instead  of  angrily  warning  us  off 
(as  I  have  known  done  in  parts 
which  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  centres  of  civilisation),  he. came 
forward  with  a  beaming  counte- 
nance, (and  clean  white  shirt  I  may 
add,  though  it  was  not  Monday  !)  and 
invited  us  to  drink  of  his  "harvest 
ale,"  which,  after  a  hot  walk,  was 
particularly  acceptable,  and  in  which 
we  did  not  fail  to  drink  the  good 
man's  health.  A  miller  at  a  little 
out-of-the-way  water-mill,  some 
miles  from  any  village,  was  a  con- 
stant member  of  the  English  church 
I  attended,  coming  in  and  out  to 
every  service ;  took  part  in  the  choir ; 
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was  "  up  "  in  all  the  leading  topics 
of  the  day ;  and  discussed  the  last 
phases  of  Bishop  Temple's  Church 
views.  But  the  crowning  act  of 
courtesy  (it  may  even  be  called  a 
Christian  return  of  good  for  evil) 
was  from  the  bathing-man  at  Pen- 
zance,  who, — when  I  had  (I  hope  not 
churlishly)  declined  his  machine  to 
assist  me  in  my  bathe,  remarking 
that  I  had  so  acquired  the  habit  of 
bathing  from  the  shore  (from  having 
been  staying  in  a  place  where  there 
was  no  possibility  of  procuring  such 
a  luxury)  that  I  preferred  to  dispense 
with  it,  and  proceeded  to  undress  on 
the  beach, — sent  his  little  boy  with 
a  piece  of  carpet  for  me  to  put  my 
clothes  upon !  Would  a  Brighton 
or  Eastbourne  native  have  done 
this1?  Time,  too — happy  people! 
— seems  no  object  to  them.  They 
"  fash  "  and  hurry  themselves  for 
nothing.  And  it  was  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  prevent  them,  on  several 
occasions,  when  I  merely  inquired 
the  way  to  a  place,  from  insisting 
on  accompanying  me  themselves  for 
a  considerable  distance,  that  there 
might  be  no  possibility  of  my  mis- 
taking the  road  !  They  seemed  lite- 
rally to  act  out  the  God-like  precept 
of  being  ready,  "  when  asked  to  go 
a  mile,  to  go  with  one  twain."  I 
ought  perhaps,  however,  to  add  that 
some  such  excess  of  charity  as  this 
seems  necessary  to  supply  an  ob- 
vious defect  in  the  Highway  Board 
arrangements,  which  have  sadly  dis- 
regarded the  comfort  of  travellers 
in  many  of  these  parts,  by  an  ex- 
cessive scarcity  of  sign-posts,  which 
an  excessive  number  of  by-roads 
makes  the  more  indispensable.  It 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  Cornwall, 
from  these  two  causes,  to  miss  one's 
way;  and  it  need  hardly  be  ob- 
served that  a  way  once  missed,  in  a 
new  and  very  thinly  peopled  country, 
means  one's  object  missed,  and  a 
day  lost.  The  same  charitable  offer 
of  their  time  seems  also  the  more  due 


from  them,  as  their  verbal  explana- 
tions fail  often  to  give  one  the  desired 
information,  and  are  not  always  the 
most  intelligible  to  foreign  ears. 
Thus,  if  you  ask  your  way,  where 
four  roads  meet,  to  such  and  such  a 
place,  the  almost  constant  reply  is, 
"  Straight  on ; "  which,  however  con- 
solatory in  some  sense,  by  assuring 
you  that  you  are  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, is  not  very  satisfactory  to 
those  who,  having  perhaps  studied 
previously  the  map  and  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  having  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  direction  they 
ought  to  take,  are  suddenly  told 
to  go  in  what  appears  an  almost 
opposite  one.  But  at  last  I 
came  to  perceive,  that  what  they 
mean,  is,  that  you  should  keep 
on  the  road  you  already  are  in, 
however  circuitous  and  far  from 
"  straight "  it  is  in  reality.  I  must 
also  make  one  deduction  from  their 
invariable  veracity,  though  it  may 
be  in  an  isolated  instance.  De- 
pending on  the  information  of  that 
very  valuable  guide-book  '  A  Week 
at  the  Land's  End,  by  Mr  Bright/ 
which  rarely  proved  wrong,  and 
which  should  be  ever  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  visit  this  district,  I 
put  up  my  carriage,  on  my  road 
from  Penzance  to  Land's  End, 
at  what,  in  a  very  pretty  little 
vignette,  he  describes  as  the  "first 
and  last  inn  in  England,"  think- 
ing there  was  no  other,  and  no 
alternative.  I  found,  however, 
that  since  the  edition  of  his  work 
which  I  had — and  therefore  with- 
out any  blame  to  him — another 
and  a  better  inn  had  been  built 
about  a  mile  further,  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  Land's  End,  but  not 
visible  from  the  hostelry  in  ques- 
tion, which,  of  course,  therefore 
no  longer  deserved  to  claim  its 
titles.  It  still,  however,  continues 
to  do  so,  by  a  couple  of  sign-boards 
swung  across  the  highroad,  that 
with  the  words  "  Last  Inn  "  on  it, 
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facing  you  as  you  come  from  Penz- 
ance,  and  that  with  "  First  Inu  "  on 
it,  as  you  come  from  the  Land's 
End,  to  the  beguiling  of  unwary 
tourists  and  the  manifest  injury  of 
the  real  "  Last"  and  "First." 

But  whatever  the  value  due  to 
the  above  deduction,  it  does  not  in 
the  least  detract  from  the  general 
eulogium  which  the  Cornubians 
deserve.  Now,  what  is  the  cause 
of  all  this  simple  courtesy  and  good 
breeding1?  Is  it  because,  since  the 
primal  curse  of  our  human  nature, 
all  our  advantages  are  turned  to  ill, 
and,  by  a  law  of  humanity,  social 
and  intellectual  privileges  do  but  de- 
base the  possessor  1  or  is  it  the  effect 
of  the  darling  creed  of  the  coun- 
try—  Wesleyanism  1  The  stately 
Cornish  churches,  with  their  well- 
proportioned,  minareted  towers  ris- 
ing buttressless  sheer  up  to  heaven, 
may  have  done  something  towards 
this  happy  result;  but  the  unpre- 
tending whitewashed  chapel  has,  it 
must  be  confessed,  I  fear,  done  a 
great  deal  more.  Mr  Southey,  in  his 
life  of  John  Wesley,  tells  us,*  indeed, 
how  in  these  parts  he  was  at  his  first 
mission  mobbed,  assaulted,  and  in 
danger  of  his  life ;  and  the  tales 
of  his  persecution  still  live  in  the 
memories  of  the  people.  But  now 
they  simply  adore  him,  and  Meth- 
odism is  rife  everywhere;  and  cer- 
tainly, however  much  it  may  of- 
end  the  taste  of  some,  and  appear 
to  them  to  savour  of  extravagance, 
to  see  a  whole  fishing  population 
— whose  lives  are  in  constant  jeop- 
ardy every  week-day  —  prostrating 
themselves  in  prayer  every  Sunday 
in  their  little,  close,  ill  -  ventilated 
prayer-house,  to  thank  God  for  their 
preservation  during  the  past,  and 
implore  His  protection  for  the  next, 
week — some  sobbing  between  their 
handkerchiefs,  some  ejaculating  to 
heaven,  all  crying ' t  Amen"  to  a  hoarse, 


ranting,  illiterate  preacher,  and  all 
but  cheering  him — there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  are  in  earnest,  and  that 
a  great  religious  work  is  going  on 
among  them. 

The  praises  of  the  Land's  End 
(with  the  far-famed  Bottallick  Cop- 
per-mine, four  miles  north,  and  the 
Logan -stone,  four  miles  south  of 
it,  weighing  sixty  tons  of  granite, 
and  yet  capable  of  being  rocked 
by  a  boy)  have  been  said  and 
sung  of  all,  yet  I  cannot  help  add- 
ing a  few  words  upon  them.  What 
is  it  that  attracts  tourists  so  much 
to  the  Land's  End1?  The  North 
Foreland  or  the  Needles  are  cer- 
tainly as  much  "land's  ends"  as 
this  is,  yet  people  do  not  crowd  to 
them.  I  must  observe,  however, 
talking  of  crowds,  that  I  am  speak- 
ing generally,  and  taking  the  sum 
total  of  tourists.  There  was  no 
jostling  or  hustling  there  last  sum- 
mer. Three  hundred,  I  am  told, 
went  up  Snowdon  in  one  day ;  here 
travellers  might  be  counted  by  the 
head.  I  expected  to  have  seen  a 
haversacked,  dusty-footed,  footsore 
pedestrian  at  every  turn  of  the  road, 
let  loose  for  his  holiday  from  his 
counting-house  in  London,  Manches- 
ter, or  Bristol.  I  hardly  met  a 
dozen.  Is  it,  then,  because  this  is 
the  Ultima  Thule  of  Britain  ?  Is  it 
its  cliffs  ?  But  they  are  not  so  high 
as  Beachy  Head ;  and  I  don't  know 
that  a  chalk  cliff  is  much  less 
beautiful  than  a  granite  one.  Or 
is  it  rather,  because  of  the  grand 
roll  of  the  Atlantic  below  them, 
and  those  huge  unquiet  waves  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before?  To 
me  the  peculiar  interest,  in  looking 
on  that  magnificent  prospect,  con- 
sisted, I  think,  in  the  reflection 
how  many  of  my  countrymen,  emi- 
nent in  their  various  ways,  had 
stood  and  gazed  from  the  self-same 
spot  on  the  self-same  scene — men  of 
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art  and  men  of  letters,  poets,  philo- 
sophers, and  statesmen,  all  famous 
in  their  day,  and  snatching  here  a 
hrief  repose  from  the  toils  and 
-cares  of  life.  The  knowledge,  too, 
that  you  are  three  hundred  miles, 
save  half  a  one,  from  London,  is,  in 
a  sultry  August,  an  additional  cause 
of  refreshment. 

The  actual  land's  end  (by  which 
I  mean  the  furthest  point  of  terra 
Jirma  attainable  by  the  foot  of  man, 
from  which  I  suppose  the  Ordnance 
measurements  date)  is  not  more  than 
60  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  but  this 
-does  not  seem  to  detract  from  its 
grandeur.  At  first  it  looks  as  though 
Cape  Cornwall  (which  forms,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  miles,  the  north- 
ern, as  the  "Land's  End"  proper  does 
the  southern,  extremity  of  White- 
sand  Bay)  had  the  advantage,  and  de- 
served the  appellation ;  but  this,  if 
there  be  anything  in  it,  must  be  an 
-ocular  deception.  Gradually,  and 
yet  more  gradually,  you  near  the 
desired  spot — for  the  descent  re- 
quires care — and  many  a  time  you 
-appear  to  have  reached  it,  and 
further  progress  seems  impossible, 
before  you  have  really  done  so. 
Some  little  path,  threading  its  way 
around  the  bases  of  piled  granite, 
is  found  at  length  unexpectedly 
leading  on  to  yet  a  further  group 
of  rocks ;  and  then  another,  though 
safe  enough  and  wide  enough  for 
only  sheep  or  schoolboys;  and 
then  there  is  an  end  of  all  paths, 
but  a  possibility  of  swinging  your- 
self down  to  one  or  two  more  ledges. 
The  next — but  nought  may  venture 
there  but  the  white  waves  them- 
selves, which  dance  over  them  a 
stone's-throw  off,  and  on  which 
the  wild  birds,  with  conscious 
superiority,  are  screaming,  land- 
ing, and  pluming  their  wings 
upon  them,  at  pleasure ;  and  then 
no  more,  save  those  four  import- 
ant ones  a  full  mile  off,  on  the 
firmest  of  which  stands  the  "  Long- 


ships;"  and  all  beyond  is  unmiti- 
gated, unbroken,  endless  blue  ! 
And  now  you  may  stand  and  rest, 
and  take  your  fill  of  enjoyment  and 
admiration  of  the  great  pink-white 
masses,  which  frown  around  you  in 
awful  majesty — pink,  with  their 
streaks  of  felspar  and  porphyry,  and 
white  with  hoary  lichens  trailing 
down  them  like  old  men's  beards; 
scathed,  riven,  and  often  graven 
across  as  with  a  tool;  columnar,  ba- 
saltic, adamantine,  perpendicular, 
horizontal,  edgewise;  there  with 
yawning  crevices  between  them,  and 
here  with  safe  slabs  and  ledges 
broad  enough  to  contain  a  company 
of  sappers  or  the  largest  picnic.  I 
was  a  good  deal  amused  in  observ- 
ing the  eagerness  of  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, to  whom  pedestrianism  was 
now  "but  labour  and  sorrow,"  and 
whose  "  travelling  days  were  o'er," 
but  whose  eye  was  bright,  and  his 
upper  regions  evidently  all  right, 
to  attain  the  summit  of  one  of 
these  ledges;  and  he  did  attain  it, 
and  great  was  his  joy  thereat. 

The  Botallick  Cliff,  if  not  grander, 
presents  a  sterner  and  more  awful 
appearance.  It  is  more  precipitous, 
and  the  clay-slate — which  here  im- 
pinges upon  the  granite  (the  almost 
universal  rock  of  the  district) — is 
blackened  with  the  elemental  war 
that  rages  at  its  base,  and  gives  a 
savage  aspect  to  the  scene,  even 
under  summer  skies.  Add  to  this 
a  tunnel  bored  for  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  under  the  solid  bed  of  the 
Atlantic — before  the  roar  of  which 
above  their  heads  the  miners  often 
flee  in  confusion — and  you  have 
an  idea  of  horror  imparted  to  the 
scene,  almost  unparalleled  in  any 
other  spot.  Since  the  Princess  of 
Wales  honoured  this  mine  with  her 
company  in  the  little  iron  cradle 
which  I  saw,  the  owners  have  clap- 
ped on  an  entrance  fee  of  ten  shil- 
lings a-head,  which  deters  many 
from  fully  exploring  its  wonders ; 
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"but  the  walk  down  the  steeply-in- 
clined wooden  scaffolding,  which, 
erected  over  yawning  depths  below, 
leads  to  the  entrance  from  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  and  is  itself  an  under- 
taking to  descend,  is  enough  to 
satisfy  most  people's  curiosity.  A 
visit  to  a  mine  is  not  the  most 
pleasant  of  operations  —  indeed  I 
know  of  few  things  more  disagree- 
able in  itself,  while  it  lasts,  or  which 
make  a  greater  demand  upon  one's 
nerve.  Still  it  is  well  to  see  nature 
in  all  her  aspects ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  one  is  not  more  impressed 
with  awe,  when  one  finds  one's  self 
alone,  a  hundred  fathoms  down  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth,  than  one  does 
in  surveying  the  grand  panorama  of 
the  upper  world  from  the  summit  of 
Goatfell  or  Carnedd  Llewellyn.  It 
is  at  least  a  rarer  opportunity  ;  and 
mines  of  metals  are,  fortunately,  free 
from  the  dangers  of  explosion.  Ac- 
cordingly I  got  an  order  to  go 
down  one  of  the  best  tin-mines  in 
Cornwall,  near  St  Ives.  "Men- 
shifts  "  are  not  generally  used  ;  and 
where  they  are,  though  doubtless 
they  save  much  fatigue,  yet  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  thought  to  feel  that 
you  must  jump  out  at  the  level,  at 
the  exact  instant,  or  else  be  carried 
on,  or  dashed  headlong,  no  one 
knows  where.  So  we  descended  on 
foot  by  16  nearly  perpendicular 
ladders  of  27  staves,  each  a  good 
stride  apart,  the  "  captain  "  kindly 
accompanying  us ;  and  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hewing  for  ourselves 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  ore  out  of 
a  very  good  lode  at  the  bottom. 
The  descent  is  quite  an  operation, 
and  the  best  part  of  a  day's  work. 
We  were  first  told  to  divest  our- 
selves of  all  our  own  clothing — such 
was  the  anticipated  slush  and  wet — 
and  even  to  leave  our  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs behind  us;  instead  of 
which  towels  were  furnished,  to 
wipe  off  the  equally  anticipated  per- 
spiration— for  a  very  perspiring  job 


it  was,  encased  as  we  were  about  to 
be  in  the  warmest  dress  in  a  hot 
August  day.  First  came  loose  flan- 
nel vests,  with  very  roomy  trousers 
of  ditto  to  correspond ;  next,  a 
yellow-ochre-coloured  smock-frock  ; 
fourthly,  ropes  for  braces,  to  keep 
up  the  said  trousers  ;  fifthly,  white 
cotton  skull -caps,  like  our  fore- 
fathers' night-caps  ;  over  this,  broad- 
brimmed  wide-awakes,  which  at  a 
distance  looked  very  much  like 
south-westers,  but  which  on  nearer 
inspection  proved  fortunately  to 
be  of  a  much  firmer  texture,  to 
guard  our  heads  from  falling  frag- 
ments, and  blows  from  the  low- 
roofed  galleries,  and  which  may  be 
termed  helmets.  Finally,  a  dip 
candle  stuck  in  a  lump  of  clay  (the 
captain  carried  a  whole  bundle  of 
them  dangling  on  his  coat-button), 
and  fixed  diagonally  across  our  hel- 
mets, completed  our  costume.  What 
objects  we  were  !  and  how  uneasily 
the  clothes  sat  on  us.  As  the 
miners  passed,  they  good-naturedly 
smiled,  and  we  smiled  on  them  in 
return,  though  they  seemed  to 
"  twig  "  us  in  a  moment,  as  not  be- 
longing to  the  fraternity,  notwith- 
standing our  disguise. 

The  first  ladder  past,  and  we  were 
in  total  darkness,  so  far  as  daylight 
was  concerned,  and  were  left  to  OUE 
own  devices  and  presence  of  mind. 
On  the  right  yawned  a  shaft,  up 
and  down  which  plied  the  rod  of  a 
pumping -engine,  which  tended  to 
distract  and  annoy  us,  and  so  close, 
as  sometimes  to  interfere  with  our 
clothes.  Where  would  one  false 
step  on  those  slippery  staves  have 
landed  us?  The  difficulty,  too, 
when  we  reached  in  safety  the  foot 
of  each  ladder,  was  greater  still ;  for 
we  had  to  step  on  to  a  narrow 
plank,  with  the  same  gulf  ever 
around,  and  turn  ourselves,  as  on 
a  pivot,  to  the  right  about,  in  an 
exceedingly  slender  circumference,, 
till  we  found  our  feet  once  more 
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on  the  topmost  stave  of  the  next 
ladder  in  the  series.  The  ascent  on 
the  return  was,  however,  the  worst 
of  all,  for  then  we  had  to  be  con- 
tinually looking  upwards,  and  the 
moment  we  did  so,  the  brim  of 
the  helmet  ceased  to  be  any  pro- 
tection to  the  eyes,  which  were 
immediately  bunged  up  by  the 
dirty  water  which  dripped  from 
the  shaft,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment extinguished  the  dips ;  so 
that  we  had  to  grope  our  way  on 
in  a  twofold  darkness,  till  our  friend 
the  captain  came  to  the  rescue ! 
Besides  which,  the  treadmill  action 
of  mounting  each  successive  perpen- 
dicular stave  tried  the  sinews  of  the 
legs  very  severely.  On  our  return, 
however,  to  the  robing -room,  we 
found  everything  awaiting  us,  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  comfort,  so  as 
nearly  to  make  amends  for  the  two 
hours  underground.  The  captain's 
careful  housekeeper  had  arranged 
everything  for  a  toilet  in  a  way 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
best  valet  in  a  country  house,  when 
the  guests  come  home  from  shooting 
of  a  wet  autumn  evening.  Liberal 
tubs  of  warm  water,  soap,  and  towels, 
boots  cleaned  and  polished ;  even 
the  handkerchiefs  washed  out  and 
ironed  during  our  absence  !  Then 
a  glass  or  two  of  gin  and  rum-and- 
water,  a  little  pleasant  chat,  a  warm 
leave-taking,  and  so  we  parted. 

Mining  operations  are  now  being 
carried  on  very  briskly  ;  the  discov- 
eries of  ironstone  have  given  an  im- 
petus to  trade,  and  mineral  tram- 
ways are  in  course  of  construction, 
which  will  soon  connect  the  whole 
system;  but  the  competition  now 
at  work  is  too  great  to  be  remune- 
rative. The  men  work  short  hours, 
about  five,  underground,  and  re- 
ceive £1  a-week.  Where  the  soil 
belongs  to  the  Duchy,  a  royalty  of 
one  -  fifteenth  is  received,  or  about 


one  shilling  and  fourpence  in  the 
pound. 

Of  Newquay,  a  rising  little 
watering-place,  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Truro — which  figured  some  two 
years  ago  under  the  feigned  name 
of  "  Boddlecombe  Bay,"  in  the  face- 
tious numbers  of  a  contemporary,* — 
we  must  speak  in  higher  terms  than 
he  did.  We  shall  not  draw  on  our 
imagination,  as  he  did,  to  describe  all 
the  dulness  and  ennui,  added  to  the 
actual  privations  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  which  haunted  his  bachelor 
hero  of  the  London  Clubs,  who,  in 
an  evil  hour,  consented  to  accompany 
his  sister  and  nieces  to  their  "  marine 
retreat,"  and  nearly  perished  in  one 
of  its  caves.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
we  found  there  nothing  like  starva- 
tion (the  nearest  approach  to  it  was 
the  report  one  morning  that  the  cow, 
which  supplied  half  the  village  with 
milk,  had  bolted,  and  we  had  to 
borrow  from  our  next-door  neigh- 
bours), and  that  the  unrivalled 
purity  of  its  air,  and  its  coast-scenery 
— which  for  its  coves  and  caves  is 
not  inferior  to  the  Land's  End — de- 
lighted us.  The  bathing,  too,  as  re- 
gards the  transparency  and  invigo- 
rating qualities  of  its  water,  and  the 
beautiful  carpet  of  its  sands,  is  ex- 
cellent, and,  though  there  are  no 
machines  for  either  ladies  or  gentle- 
men, is  conducted  with  far  greater 
regard  to  decency  than  if  there  were. 
What  can  be  worse  than  the  conti- 
guities and  conventional  lines  of  de- 
marcation, at  Brighton,  for  example, 
or  at  Hyde1?  But  here  the  ladies 
have  their  own  cove,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen scrupulously  respect,  and  the 
gentlemen  have  theirs.  Apropos  of 
bathing,  a  ludicrous  incident  befell 
us  one  day,  by  which  we  were  on 
the  point,  malgre  nous,  of  entering 
within  the  lens  of  a  photographer's 
camera,  and  of  figuring,  perhaps  for 
aye,  in  the  leaves  of  his  album.  This 
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race  of  tourists  now  carry  their  appa- 
ratus about  with  them,  with  as  much 
ease  as  they  do  their  knapsack,  and 
it  appears  all  at  once  displayed  and 
ready  for  work  in  the  most  unlucky 
spots.  With  that  modesty  which 
characterises,  as  I  have  said,  all 
!Newquay  bathers,  we  had,  on  the 
morning  in  question,  retired,  to  be 
perfectly  clear  of  the  ladies,  to  what 
seemed  a  very  retired  and  safe  part 
of  the  shore  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
off — far  enough  away,  as  we  thought, 
from  every  living  sight  and  sound,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  waves  we  were  long- 
ing to  embrace, — and  had  seated  our- 
selves on  a  ledge  of  rocks  to  undress  ; 
when,  on  looking  round,  we  saw  the 
round  eye  of  a  camera  directed 
straight  against  us.  The  fact  was, 
we  had  unconsciously  been  placing 
ourselves  all  but  in  the  focus,  be- 
tween it  and  a  fine  group  of  rocks, 
which  a  clerical  artist  was  about  to 
portray,  and  who  now  very  cour- 
teously came  up,  and  asked  us  to 
"  sit  still  for  a  few  moments  with- 
out moving;"  he  "would  hold  up 
his  hands  when  he  had  done." 
Accordingly  we  suspended  our  ope- 
rations (which,  fortunately,  had  not 
proceeded  to  extremities!),  when  "the 
thought  struck  us  that  he  was  going 
to  "  take "  us,  and  that  in  a  state 
of  semi-nudity  !  However,  what  he 
meant,  it  appears,  was,  that  we 
should  "sit  still" — not  to  be,  but 
to  avoid  being,  "  taken "  and  im- 
mortalised in  his  view!  I  was 
a  good  deal  diverted  afterwards 
by  seeing  my  friend  emerge  with 
his  wife  for  their  bathe  from  the 
same  rocks,  like  Adam  and  Eve, 
except  that  they  were  clothed  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  full  bathing-suit  of 
blue  serge — her's  so  like  a  man's, 
that  I  should  have  taken  her  for 
one,  but  for  her  streaming  tresses. 
Eather  a  primitive  way  of  proceed- 
ing, thought  I,  even  between  man 
and  wife ;  but  we  are  in  a  land  of 
nature  and  simplicity! 


The  porths  (portm),  or  natural 
inlets  of  the  sea,  which  usually  are 
met  by  some  fresh-water  streamlets, 
are  another  of  the  characteristics, 
and  among  the  most  pleasing,  of 
this  part  of  Cornwall.  At  one  time 
you  will  walk  over  the  sandy  bed 
dry-shod,  and  the  highway  passes 
over  it,  and  a  pretty  object  it  makes, 
in  the  quiet  and  singular  landscape, 
to  see  the  country  carts  ploughing 
their  way  through  the  unmade  road, 
or  fording  it  half-wheel  high,  and 
the  market  people  returning  home 
over  yon  bridge  of  stepping-stones. 
At  another  time  you  will  hardly  know 
the  place  again :  the  tide  is  up ;  ves- 
sels of  considerable  burden  are  riding 
at  anchor  in  it,  and  you  have  to  be 
ferried  over.  In  some  places  you 
will  come  upon  these  porths  in  your 
cliff -walk  quite  unexpectedly  in 
some  unfrequented  spot,  where  they 
serve  as  the  private  creek,  harbour, 
and  bathing-place  of  some  thriving 
farmhouse,  which  you  presently  see 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  neighbour- 
ing hill,  or  in  the  lee  of  some 
sequestered  dell,  with  a  pretty  wind- 
ing path  leading  to  that  pleasant 
strand,  which  adds  so  much  to  the 
comfort  arid  cleanliness  of  the  do- 
main. These  porths  generally  abound 
in  rocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
many  of  them  standing  far  out  from 
shore,  defiant  of  the  inroads  of  the 
sea,  among  patches  of  firm  yellaw 
sand,  and  lending  a  grand,  and  at  the 
same  time  cheerful,  character  to  the 
scene.  These  rocks  are  covered  with 
mussels,  and  that  so  thickly,  that  one 
often  searches  in  vain  for  a  spot  to 
sit  down  on,  without  being  lacerat- 
ed with  the  knife-like  edges  of  those 
pretty  shells.  So  we  were  rather 
amused  one  day,  when  an  old  woman, 
with  whom  we  had  got  into  conversa- 
tion, and  who  was  pulling  them  off 
the  rocks  to  sell,  and  extolling  their 
praises  as  edibles,  observed  in  a  tone 
of  serious  regret,  that  she  "  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  to  them, 
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or  what  was  the  cause  of  it,  but 
that  they  were  nothing  like  so  plenty 
as  they  iised  to  be  ! "  She  could 
hardly  have  thought,  I  suppose, 
that  the  tourists  had  walked  off 
with  them.  But  she  certainly 
seemed  apprehensive  of  a  mussel 
famine,  notwithstanding  the  tens  of 
millions  of  them  staring  her  in  the 
face,  in  the  same  way  as  all  good 
livers  have  of  late  years  been  lament- 
ing the  famine  of  "  best  Whit- 
stables  ! " 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  the 
reader  with  Cornish  archaeology — 
for  the  Cornish  archieologist  is 
rather  a  bore,  and  generally  gives 
you  a  good  dose  of  it,  thinking  he 
cannot  show  you  his  friendliness  in 
any  better  way ;  but  I  must  just 
remark  that  the  county  teems  more 
than  any  other  with  interesting 
records  of  the  past,  for  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  things  as  cliffs, 
castles,  cronilehs,  kist-vaens  and 
wayside  crosses,  many  of  almost  un- 
known antiquity.  The  cromlehs — 
i.e.,  crooked  flat  stones,  which  are 
generally  supported  tripod-wise  by 
three  smaller  ones — and  the  kist- 
vaens,  or  stone  chests,  which  are 
composed  of  four  blocks  placed 
together  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  wooden  coffin — are  both  sepul- 
chral monuments.  The  capstone  of 
one  of  the  former  which  I  saw 
measured  18  feet  in  length  and  9 
feet  in  its  broadest  part ;  they  were 
probably  tombs  in  honour  of  dis- 
tinguished personages,  whilst  the 
kist-vaen  contained  the  unburnt 
body  or  burnt  bones.  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  seeing  one  of  these  last  un- 
covered by  the  directions  of  Mr 
Borlase  —  the  representative  of 
the  Cornish  antiquarian  of  that 
name — who  assured  me  it  was  a 
kist-vaen,  and  pointed  out  the 
parts  where  the  action  of  fire  was 
still  visible.  It  was  also  in  a  most 


likely  spot  for  burial,  being  under  a 
barrow  at  the  top  of  a  high  sea-cliff. 
Mr  Murray  is,  we  think,  therefore, 
in  error  when  he  says  *  that  "  no 
kist-vaen  remains  in  Cornwall." 
The  innocent  Newquay  world,  ex- 
cited I  suppose  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Borlase  in  those  parts,  would 
have  it,  and  gravely  gave  it  out, 
that  the  "  British  Archaeological  " 
were  coming  to  hold  their  annual 
meeting  there,  and  to  stay  a  fort- 
night I  The  fact  was,  the  Cornish 
Archaeological  came  over  there,  and 
remained  one  night ! 

Of  churches,  the  remains  of  St 
Piran's — a  saint  of  Ireland  who 
came  over  to  convert  the  Cornish 
Britons — are  the  most  interesting. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  smallest  and 
by  far  the  oldest  in  England,  being 
only  29  feet  long  and  16  J  wide, 
and  belong  to  the  fifth  century.  It 
is,  however,  a  difficult  place  to  find, 
and  many  a  tourist  misses  them.  I 
was  told  of  two  who  had  lately  done 
so,  though  they  came  armed  with 
map  and  compass.  The  best  way 
to  approach  them  is  from  Perran 
Porth,  from  which  they  are  distant 
about  two  miles  north-east,  and  are 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea  ;  but  they 
lie  so  concealed  among  the  chains  of 
sandy  dunes,  covered  with  reed  and 
rush,  which  are  here  so  numerous, 
and  look  so  like  one  another,  that 
even  this  is  an  insufficient  direction. 
And  the  sands  are  carried  up  the 
ravines  and  gullies  from  the  sea 
in  the  winter  with  such  a  mighty 
force,  that  landmarks  are  soon  ob- 
literated, and  change  every  year. 
To  plough  one's  way  through  these 
hillocks,  or  rather  hills,  of  deep  sand, 
is  like  walking  through  a  desert, 
and  the  scene  is  most  dreary  and 
uncommon.  The  shell  of  this 
church  is  tolerably  entire,  and  so 
are  three  of  its  walls.  Its  original 
dimensions  are  also  clear  and  trace- 
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able.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is  this, 
that  it  has  been  preserved  to  this 
day  by  the  very  sands  which  buried 
it  in  the  ninth  century.  Had  it  not 
been  for  its  long  submerging,  it 
must  ere  this  have  shared  the  com- 
mon fate  of  all  churches,  not  one 
of  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  ap- 
proaching in  any  degree  to  its  an- 
tiquity. After  its  first  destruction, 
another  church  had  been  erected 
in  its  place  about  half  a  mile 
off,  which  itself  was  similarly 
destroyed,  and  the  present  parish 
church  was  then  built  at  a  safe 
distance  from  such  casualties.  It 
was  not  till  1835  that  the  origi- 
nal St  Piran's  was  exhumed  and 
brought  to  light,  by  the  shifting  of 
the  sands  once  more,  aided  by  the 
labours  of  archaeologists,  and  most 
of  its  interesting  relics  were  removed 
to  Penzance  Museum,  leaving  intact 
only  the  outside  mortarless  and  win- 
dowless  walls,  and  the  site  for  the 
ecclesiologist  to  meditate  upon.  A 
neighbouring  sandhill,  "labenti  simi- 
lis,  similisque  cadenti,"  now  again 
threatens  it,  and  seems  ready  to 
swallow  it  up  before  another  winter 
is  past. 


Such  are  the  Cornwall  and  the- 
Scilly  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Methinks,  how- 
ever, I  hear  a  gentle  reader  sighing 
for  the  "  good  old  times,"  when 
travellers  lay  becalmed  whole  days  off 
the  Land's  End  in  a  sailing  packet,, 
and  when  they  did  get  to  Penzance, 
had  four  more  days  of  it  in  stage 
or  waggon  before  they  reached 
London — sighing  for  the  days  of 
the  merry  horn,  and  for  the  wayside 
inn,  and  for  the  four  thoroughbreds, 
whom  half  the  village  turned  out  to 
cheer,  as  they  dashed  through  the 
quiet  street, — the  joy  of  all  the  boys, 
and  the  event  of  the  day, — true  to 
the  appointed  hour,  and  punctualler 
even  than  the  favourite  '  Express '  of 
the  iron  road.  Now — you  may 
breakfast  at  Scilly  at  eight,  and,  if 
you  have  a  tolerably  quick  passage, 
find  yourself  at  Paddington  before 
midnight,  or  flash  word  to  your 
friend  to  tell  him  you  are  coming, 
along  the  new  submarine  wires 
(which  I  had  almost  forgot  to  men- 
tion are  now  laid  down  from  Sennen 
Cove  to  St  Mary's),  for  three-and- 
sixpence  a  message  !  Alas  for  the 


"  good  old  times  ! " 
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A   VISIT  TO  ALBION: 

BEING  EXTRACTS   FROM   THE  JOURNALS   OF   HIS   SUBLIME   MAJESTY,    THE  GREAT 
LLAMA   OF  THIBET,  DURING   HIS   RECENT   TOUR. 

CERTIFICATE. 


ON  the  fifth,  day  of  the  month,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  1290,  being 
at  the  time  on  a  journey,  and  about 
to  embark  ourselves  upon  the  sea — 
on  which  dangerous  voyage  the  holy 
Prophet  extended  his  protection  to 
us,  praised  be  his  name  ! — my  lord 
and  master,  the  sublime  Llama, 
caused  it  to  be  signified  to  me, 
Abdool-Muzed-Mirza-khan, the  slave 
and  unworthy  chief  keeper  of 
books  and  records  to  his  Majesty — 
his  wish  to  have,  and  immediately 
to  consecrate,  by  his  sacred  writing, 
one  of  the  books,  prepared  for  his 
Highness's  use  by  the  scribes  and 
under-writers  of  his  Majesty's  court 
at  Thibet,  to  receive  the  sacred  re- 
cord of  his  Majesty's  impressions 
during  his  journey.  These  books, 
in  number  five — made  of  snow- 
white  parchment,  bound  in  white 
velvet,  with  clasps  composed  of  the 
small  diamonds  taken  from  the  tur- 
ban of  Abdoolah  Dare  Caval-khan, 
the  former  Prince  of  Caoutchouc, 
before  he  was  beheaded — and  en- 
closed in  a  ruby  cabinet,  with  clasps 
and  hinges  of  gold — had  been  com- 
mitted to  me,  his  unworthy  slave, 
as  chief  of  the  literary  department 
in  his  Majesty's  imperial  retinue. 
When  I  ventured  to  approach  his 
Majesty,  in  obedience  to  his  sub- 
lime commands,  bearing  this  ever- 
hereafter-  to-  be- considered  -as  -  sacred 
volume,  the  grand  Llama,  our  lord, 
was  pleased  to  accept  the  obedience 
of  his  slave,  and  to  signify  at  the 
same  time  my  release  from  further 
attendance  at  the  moment  by  grace- 
fully touching,  with  his  sublime  toe, 
that  part  of  my  unworthy  person 


most  appropriate  to  such  a  symbol, 
saying,  with  the  nobility  which  ac- 
companies his  every  action — "  Be- 
gone, dog  !  "  I  describe  this  ges- 
ture and  exclamation,  though  un- 
able to  express,  in  the  hundredth 
degree,  the  inimitable  grace  which 
distinguished  them,  in  deference  to 
the  inextinguishable  and  most  nat- 
ural and  laudable  curiosity  with 
wrhich  the  Feringhee  people  keep 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  my  sublime 
master — and  which  by  all  right- 
thinking  persons  must  be  received 
as  an  evidence  that  this  wonderful 
fire-eating  nation  has  at  last  entered 
the  path  of  true  civilisation  and 
progress — progress  which  no  one 
can  doubt  will  be,  by  the  help  of 
the  Prophet,  infinitely  accelerated 
by  the  condescending  visit  paid  to 
them  by  our  great  master  and  lord. 
Having  thus  graciously  intimated 
his  desire  that  I  should  take  the 
air  for  a  few  minutes,  his  Majesty 
placed  the  book  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  slave  Ahmed,  kneeling  before 
him  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the 
diamond  pen  presented  by  his  excel- 
lency the  Prince  Gillott-beg,  keeper 
of  the  writing  implements  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, Began — at  this  moment,  in 
celebration  of  the  great  event— for 
what  event  could  be  more  remark- 
able than  a  composition  begun  by 
his  Majesty  for  the  instruction  and 
delight  of  the  world? — the  guns 
poured  forth  their  thunders,  vol- 
umes of  smoke  rolled  majestically 
over  our  heads,  and  with  a  curious 
thrill  as  of  conscious  triumph,  the 
very  vessel  upon  which  we  had  em- 
barked moved  under  us,  making  as 
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it  were  the  graceful  undulation 
of  an  obeisance  to  the  royal  and 
sublime  author.  This  unexpected 
movement,  which  seemed  to  most  of 
us  like  an  earthquake,  and  which 
his  Majesty's  suite  did  not  at 
first  realise  as  being  the  sole  act  of 
homage  possible  to  be  performed  by 
the  prodigious  vessel  in  which  we 
were,  discomposed  sorely  several  of 
his  Majesty's  attendants ;  among 
whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  the 
slave  Ahmed,  who  fell  prostrate  on 
the  ground  with  a  cry  comparable  to 
nothing  but  that  of  the  ostrich  as  it 
flies  across  the  desert,  or  the  mid- 
night shriek  of  the  hyaena.  For  one 
terrible  moment  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  sacred  book,  consecrated  by 
his  Majesty's  handwriting,  might 
be  thrown  upon  the  common  floor, 
where  the  feet  of  ordinary  mortals 
tread.  This  terrible  stain,  only  to  be 
washed  out  by  blood,  was  happily 
averted  by  the  activity  of  a  noble 
Feringhee  who  stood  by,  by  name 
Penguino  Bey,  an  officer  like  my- 
self of  the  literary  department,  in 
the  service  of  her  Majesty,  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  of  the  island  of  Albion 
— who,  throwing  himself  upon  the 
precious  volume,  saved  it  from  de- 
secration. "  Ask  what  boon  thou 
wilt,  infidel  gentleman,"  said  my 
sublime  master,  after  he  had  intimat- 
ed to  me,  by  a  well-known  extension 
of  his  finger,  his  command  to  remove 


the  slave  Ahmed  (who  was  led 
away  for  execution),  and  to  replace 
him  by  another  slave  of  niy  depart- 
ment. "  Your  Majesty  !  "  said  the 
young  unbeliever,  "  grant  me  a  con- 
cession such  as  that  which  you  have 
granted  to  Baron  Reuter,  but  more 
valuable  still, — the  sole  inestimable 
and  never-to-be-sufficiently-appreci- 
ated  right  of  copying  and  reproducing 
the  royal  sentiments  which  your  Ma- 
jesty is  about  to  record  in  this  book, 
for  the  edification  and  delight  of  my 
country  !  "  "  Granted  !  "  said  our 
sublime  lord,  signing  to  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  approach  and  prepare  in 
letters  of  solid  gold,  encrusted  with 
diamonds,  all  the  necessary  writings. 
I,  Abdool  -  Muzed  -  Mirza,  having 
been  present  when  this  concession 
was  made,  do,  by  permission  of  my 
royal  master,  hereby  certify  these 
facts,  and  declare  that  the  extracts 
to  follow  were  made  under  my  eye 
from  the  original  and  sacred  manu- 
scripts, and  translated  with  my  aid 
from  his  Majesty's  own  imperial 
writing,  by  the  said  Penguino  Bey, 
officer  of  the  literary  department  in 
the  service  of  her  Majesty,  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  of  the  island  of  Albion. 
In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — amen  ! 

(Signed)— 

ABDOOL-MUZED-MIRZA-KHAN, 

Lord  High  Book-keeper  and  Master  of  the 
Records  to  his  sublime  Majesty,  Bedr-ed- 
din,  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet. 


NOTE   BY   LIEUTENANT  PENGUIN,  E.N, 


The  facts  being  as  certified  above, 
and  my  luck  in  seizing  the  old 
Llama's  book  just  at  the  right 
moment  being  thus  rewarded,  thanks 
I  must  say  to  my  own  presence  of 
mind — and  body — at  such  an  affect- 
ing moment,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  send  to  '  Maga'  a  few  glean- 
ings from  the  journal  of  the  jolly 
old  swell  whom  you  have  all  been 
making  such  a  fuss  about.  I've 


seen  a  great  many  worse  fellows 
than  the  grand  Llama,  if  he  wouldn't 
make  such  awful  faces  when  the 
yacht,  bless  her,  makes  a  curtsey 
under  him,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  old  Abdool  -  Mirza.  He 
takes  it  for  no  end  of  a  compliment, 
but  I  think  he  could  dispense  with 
such  obeisances,  and  in  this  point 
feels  the  etiquette  excessive.  Poor 
old  fellow !  I  am  always  sorry  for  a 
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man  who  can't  appreciate  the  bound 
and  quick  elastic  moving  under  his 
foot  of  a  fine  ship,  like  the  grand 
action  of  a  horse,  carrying  you  like 
a  bird  across  country ;  but  what  can 
you  expect  from  a  set  of  poor 
wretches  who  never  in  their  lives  saw 
the  sea,  or  knew  about  anything 
more  natural  than  bulbuls  and  roses'? 
— which  are  the  staple  commodities, 
it  appears  to  us,  of  their  queer  old 
country.  However,  dear  Ebony,  it 
may  be  some  surprise  to  your  readers 
to  know  that,  strong  as  we  all  are 
on  the  point  of  improving  the  mind 
of  the  Llama,  he  and  his  people  are 
no  less  convinced  that  his  visit  will 
help  to  civilise  us ;  which  is  a  great 
joke,  and  worthy  of  consideration 
as  a  lesson  in  human  nature,  which 
does  not  come  in  our  way  every 
fine  morning.  I  need  not  describe 
the  voyage,  which  (if  you  take  an 
interest  in  it)  you  will  find  already 
in  the  'Jupiter,'  to  which  I  tele- 
graphed it,  every  word,  the  moment 
we  landed  at  Dover,  being,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  special  correspondent 
for  the  moment  of  that  leading 
journal.  I  don't  doubt  that  you 
will  appreciate  the  loyalty  to  old 
impressions  which  makes  me,  in- 
stead of  sending  the  precious  ex- 
tracts given  below  to  the  '  Jupiter,' 
forward  them,  post  haste,  to  '  Maga,' 
from  whose  hands  they  are  more 
likely  to  receive,  if  not  the  pecuniary 
recompense  dear  to  literary  officers 
of  all  services,  at  least  the  immor- 
tality which  befits  the  lucubrations 
of  a  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet  on  his 
first  visit  to  what  we  call  civilisation 
and  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
assure  you  that,  standing  in  the 
light  of  his  diamonds,  and  seeing 
the  sinister  look  of  the  old  black 
fellow,  who  appeared  suddenly  as 
if  by  magic,  and  led  away  poor 
Ahmed,  the  nineteenth  century  and 
civilisation  don't  look  such  imposing 
things  as  we  take  them  to  be. 
(N.B. — Ahmed  was  not  executed  ; 


captain  would  not  permit  it ;  stowed 
him  away  in  the  hold,  and  liberated 
him  when  Llama  and  suite  were  well 
out  of  the  way.  He's  a  good,  grate- 
ful fellow,  and  would  make  an 
excellent  servant,  especially  to 
any  gentleman  of  the  press,  who 
might  get  a  great  deal  out  of 
him.  Apply  to  the  night -porter 
at  the  Lord  Warden,  who  knows 
where  he  is  to  be  found,  and  will 
produce  him  by  appointment,  on 
using  my  name.) 

Accordingly,  without  troubling 
you  with  any  more  of  my  remarks, 
of  which  you  can  see  as  many  as 
you  please  in  the  'Jupiter/  not 
to  speak  of  other  journals,  I 
hand  you  over  at  once  the  Great 
Llama's  notes.  Being  told  off  to 
attend  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
above  transaction,  and  also  because 
of  my  knowledge  of  a  few  words  of 
the  difficult  dialect  of  Thibet,  I 
am  able  to  add,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, that  the  volume  marked 
"Albion"  went  everywhere  with 
him,  and  that  he  would  pause  even 
in  the  midst  of  an  observation 
addressed  to  a  princess — whom  any 
other  fellow  would  give  his  head 
for  the  chance  of  talking  to — to  jot 
down  something  in  his  journal.  It 
is  far  too  full  to  be  given  at  length. 
In  Thibet,  where  there  is  not  much 
literature,  and  where  all  the  culti- 
vated classes  are  agog  for  news,  and 
have  plenty  of  time  to  read,  it  is, 
I  believe,  to  be  published  in  extenso. 
But  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  how 
this  treatment  would  answer  here. 
Anyhow,  you  are  always  capable  of 
letting  me  know  if  '  Maga '  wishes 
any  more ;  and,  as  the  concession 
made  to  me  is  as  full  and  uncom- 
promising as  that  to  Baron  Reuter, 
(I  wish  him  well  through  with 
it !)  your  readers  have  only  to  inti- 
mate their  wishes  —  and  though 
old  Abdool-Mirza  will  be  out 
of  the  way,  by  the  help  of  a 
good  dictionary  I  have  no  doubt  of 
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being  able  to  produce  for  them 
another  series  of  the  Great  Llama's 
impressions.  With  which  assurance 
I  leave  the  field  clear  for  his  Majesty. 
He  gave  me  a  diamond  out  of  his 
waistcoat-pocket  the  day  before  he 
left,  which  he  said  would  buy  me 
a  wife  in  any  market  he  knew  of : 
and  so  it  shall,  by  Jove  !  for  I  mean 
to  have  it  set  in  a  locket,  and  if 
Edith's  family  go  on  with  any  of 
their  nonsense  about  settlements 
after  that,  I  don't  know  the  nature 
of  the  British  Philistine.  Three 
cheers  for  the  old  Llama  !  Hurrah  ! 
F.  PENGUIN,  E.N". 


[Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  His 
Sublime  Majesty?] 

In   the  name  of  the  Prophet — 
amen  !     I  begin  with  satisfaction  a 
new  volume  of  the  travels  which 
are  intended  for  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind.     No   member  of  my 
house  can  open   his   lips    without 
doing  good,  for  great  are  the  privi- 
leges of  our  holy  family.      I  need 
not,  however,  hesitate  to  record  the 
well-known  fact  that  I  am  myself 
the   most    enlightened   member  of 
our  race,  and  therefore  still   more 
divinely  gifted  with  the  power  of 
instructing    the   world    concerning 
everything  that  is  novel  and  remark- 
able in    the    distant   and    obscure 
countries  of  the  earth.     My  views 
in  visiting  the  island  called  Eng- 
land are  many.     First,  it  is,  I  am  in- 
formed, the  extreme  and  last  fortress 
of  savage  nature,  being  the  farthest 
distant  from  the  source  of  civilisation. 
Second,  it  is  distinguished  by  cer- 
tain natural  gifts  appropriate  to  the 
people,  who,  with  the  well-known 
cleverness  of  primitive  races,  have 
produced   some   remarkable   inven- 
tions, skilfully  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  their  terrible  climate.     There  is 
therefore  to  be  found  in  this  distant 
race  that  combination,  which  is  al- 
ways  so   attractive   to    the    philo- 
sophical mind,  of  great  practical  in- 
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genuity  with  the  densest  mental 
darkness  and  ignorance.  While, 
therefore,  I  will  not  disdain  to  carry 
back  with  me  any  of  the  inventions 
by  which  they  have  acquired  so 
much  power,  my  aim  at  the  same 
time  is  to  sow  among  a  clever  but 
benighted  people  the  seeds  of  that 
higher  civilisation  in  which,  as  is 
well  known,  the  sacred  realm  of 
Thibet  precedes  all  inferior  nations. 
Since  the  day  when,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  heaven,  the  idea  of  this  jour- 
ney— destined  to  be  a  new  commence- 
ment and  Hegira  from  which  shall 
date  the  renewed  life  of  these  West- 
ern peoples,  now  for  the  first  time 
visited  by  a  member  of  my  sacred 
family — came  into  my  mind,  the 
accomplished  Fakur  Haji  Sadr- 
Azen,  under  the  supervision  of 
Abdool-Mirza,  keeper  of  my  books 
and  records,  has  occupied  himself 
solely  in  the  task  of  reading  the 
confused  and  often  unauthentic 
chronicles  in  which  the  history 
of  England  is  contained.  A  car- 
riage fitted  up  for  his  accom- 
modation, and  containing  volumes 
written  by  many  ancient  and 
some  modern  writers,  such  as  those 
of  the  respectable  Dervish  Time, 
the  learned  Makoulay  Khan,  the 
perspicacious  MahounBey,and  other 
well-known  authors,  has  been  at- 
tached to  my  train  wherever  I  have 
travelled ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  the 
true  candour  and  humility  of  mind 
in  which,  as  in  rank,  I  excel  all  man- 
kind, I  may  here  mention  that  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  and  day,  when 
the  excellent  Sadr-Azen  lights  upon 
some  fact  worthy  to  be  reported  to 
me,  my  High  Chamberlain  has 
orders  to  awaken  us,  and  an  exemp- 
tion, signed  by  the  Grand  Wizier, 
from  the  penalty  of  death  usually 
allotted  to  those  who  disturb  my 
slumbers.  The  only  moment  at  which 
my  patience  has  wholly  deserted  me, 
and  a  natural  and  righteous  anger 
has  taken  the  place  of  my  usual 
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forbearance,  was  when,  after  some 
very  fatiguing  receptions  at  the 
heavy  and  bewildering  city  called 
Berlin,  I  had  fallen  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  and  losing  myself  in  dreams 
of  the  rose-garden  of  my  palace  at 
Thibet,  was  about  in  fancy  to  draw 
towards  me  the  moon-faced  Zaidee 
— I  was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  flat 
and  yellow  landscape,  and  to  my 
solitary  and  wifeless  condition,  by 
a  hasty  messenger  bringing  a  de- 
spatch from  the  Haji  to  the  effect 
that  Glladstone  Bey  was  the  present 
ruler  of  England.  Had  not  the 
name  of  Glladstone  Bey  already 
come  to  my  ears  by  means  of  the 
British  Embassy  and  other  trouble- 
some visitors  ?  "  Off  with  his 
head ! "  I  shouted,  in  the  pain- 
ful change  of  sentiment  thus  in- 
volved. I  regretted  it  afterwards, 
for  the  slave  who  brought  the  mes- 
sage was  one  of  my  favourite  slaves, 
and  the  real  offender  was  Sadr- 
Azen,  whom,  however,  I  could  not 
afford  at  that  moment  to  despatch. 
When  we  reach  Thibet,  let  him  be- 
ware !  * 

I  have  one  preliminary  remark 
to  make  in  respect  to  England, 
and  it  is  from  my  personal  observa- 
tion. It  is  popularly  believed,  and 
I  have  been  trained  in  the  idea,  that 
this  wonderful  island  is  surrounded 
by  clouds  and  mists  arising  from 
the  sea.  This  is  not  the  fact.  The 
mist  which  surrounds  her  is  pro- 
duced by  one  of  those  clever  de- 
vices which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  is  resorted  to  by  this 
ingenious  people  as  a  means  of  con- 
cealing the  position  of  their  island 
from  their  warlike  neighbours.  The 
mist  in  question  is  nothing  less  than 
the  smoke  produced  by  a  number  of 
iron'  ships,  which  are  placed  for  that 


purpose  in  two  lines,  like  an  avenue, 
across  the  sea.  When  any  strange 
vessel  approaches,  these  ships  all 
open  fire,  sending  forth  such  a  con- 
fusion of  black  bellowing  smoke,  that 
the  spectator  feels  all  Gehenna  to 
have  broken  loose,  and  the  most 
accomplished  foreign  admiral  could 
not  find  a  landing.  It  is  quite  harm- 
less, as  is  the  fashion  of  this  strange 
nation,  which  is  very  fond  of  smoke, 
but  shrinks  from  giving  a  real  blow. 
Though  I  have  been  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  real  fact  in  respect  to 
these  fabled  mists  and  clouds,  other 
persons,  as  Abdool-Mirza  informs 
me,  have  already  discovered  that 
these  prodigious  volleys  produce 
smoke  only,  unaccompanied  by  any- 
personal  danger, — a  fact  which  is 
likely,  he  informs  me,  to  produce, 
some  time  or  other,  very  important 
political  changes. 

I  confess,  however,  that  when  the 
vessel  in  which  I  was — though  an 
English  vessel,  and  thus  safe  from 
all  peril,  had  any  peril  been  pos- 
sible— sailed  between  the  lines  of 
these  great  iron  monsters,  and  on  all 
sides  there  began  a  bellowing  as 
of  wild  beasts  more  monstrous  than 
any  elephant,  with  flashes  of  red  fire, 
followed  by  puffs  of  white  and  pro- 
digious clouds  of  darkness,  it  required 
all  the  courage  of  my  sacred  race  to 
convince  me  that  these  horrific  and 
diabolical  sounds  were  intended  only 
to  give  me  pleasure.  The  Grand 
Wizier,  who  has  not  the  calm  of 
royalty  to  support  him,  ran  here 
and  there  in  a  state  of  panic,  which 
was  excusable,  since  he  had  my 
sacred  person  to  guard.  "  Lord  of 
life,"  he  cried,  "  these  accursed  in- 
fidels have  got  us  in  a  trap.  Behold, 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  and 
on  every  side,  these  monsters  of 


*  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  warning  will  not  be  unheeded,  and  that  Sadj  - 
Azen  intends  to  remain  in  Paris  to  recruit  after  his  exhausting  labours  in  the  his- 
tory of  England,  upon  which  subject  he  is,  I  believe,  at  the  present  moment  the  best- 
informed  man  in  the  world.  — J.  PENGUIN,  K.N. 
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•destruction  !  Glladstone  Bey  lias 
•conceived  the  intention  of  blowing 
your  Imperial  Majesty  and  your 
«uite  into  Paradise,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  our  glorious  Thibet." 
""Be  composed,"  I  said — for  after  the 
information  conveyed  to  me  by 
Abdool-Mirza,  my  mind  was  at 
Test ;  "  Glladstone  Bey  does  not 
«trike.  His  ships  do  nothing  but 
smoke."  And  so  it  proved. 

How  sweet  it  is  after  a  storm  to 
gmss  into  the  calm  and  sheltering 
arms  of  peace,  extended  to  receive 
the  wayfarer !  Such  were  my  feelings 
•when,  steered  by  an  English  pilot, 
any  ship  finally  penetrated  the  dark 
•and  awful  cloud  which  thus  sur- 
irounds  England ;  and  lo  !  leaving 
•the  smoke  behind  like  a  black 
•curtain,  there  suddenly  opened  be- 
fore us,  Land !  very  white  and 
•shining  in  the  sun,  adorned  with 
many  flags,  and  with  groups  of  red 
^soldiers.  Many  small  ships,  gaily 
•decorated,  were  on  the  water,  which 
looked  like  a  calm  lake;  and  though 
the  favourite  smoke  of  the  English 
once  more  puffed  forth  to  greet  me 
from  the  guns  fired  on  shore,  yet  this 
•was  not  sufficient  to  veil  from  me  the 
•crowds  of  people,  and  the  red  coats 
of  the  soldiers.  This,  then,  was 
England !  A  few  minutes  before 
my  arrival  I  received  an  express 
from  Sadr-Azen,  informing  me  that 
the  name  of  Albion,  once  given 
to  the  island,  came  from  the  ex- 
treme whiteness  I  had  already  ob- 
served— and  that  of  Angles,  also 
fcorne  by  the  nation,  bore  reference 
to  the  many  corners  into  which  the 
•coast  was  broken ;  and  that  it  was  my 
•duty,  as  a  well-informed  sovereign, 
to  make  special  inquiries  after  one 
Shakespeare,  who  was  greatly  con- 
mected  with  the  place,  though  in 
what  way  the  Haji  did  not  narrate. 
1  therefore  stepped  on  shore,  with 
;all  the  information  necessary,  and 
igazed  with  emotion  at  the  throngs 
•of  people  who  gazed  at  me  with 
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eager  and  well-pleased  countenances, 
no  doubt  wondering  what  extra- 
ordinary chance  it  was  which 
brought  a  Prince  of  the  sacred  house 
of  Thibet,  the  most  illustrious  mon- 
arch in  the  world,  to  their  distant 
shores.  They  gazed  with  all  the 
curiosity  of  intelligent  savages — an 
emotion  no  doubt  somewhat  humil- 
iating to  those  who  exhibit  it,  but 
gratifying  and  flattering  to  the 
superior  being,  who,  by  this  means, 
can  clearly  behold,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  sentiments  awakened  by  his  pre- 
sence. They  gazed,  they  smiled,  they 
uttered  strange  sharp  cries.  Those 
of  them  who  were  men  waved  their 
head-coverings  in  the  air,  instead  of 
putting  them  to  their  natural  use ; 
and  the  unveiled,  unabashed  women, 
turning  their  moon-faces  broadly 
upon  me,  with  al]  the  arts  and  al- 
lurements which  this  barbarian  race 
permits  to  be  openly  exhibited  in 
public,  indifferent  to  the  results, 
waved  white  cloths,  which  is  their 
manner  of  saluting  a  stranger,  and 
pressed  as  close  to  my  person  as  the 
red  and  stern  soldiers  would  per- 
mit them.  Though  prepared,  by 
previous  encounter  with  others  of 
the  unenlightened  nations  of  Europe, 
for  this  promiscuous  mingling  of 
the  sexes,  my  soul  was  yet  filled 
with  wonder  and  shame,  mixed 
with  a  certain  pleasure,  for  which, 
in  my  own  mind,  I  can  find  no 
excuse.  These  beings,  unabashed 
themselves,  abashed  me  by  their 
utter  absence  of  decorum,  and  the 
sham elessn  ess  with  which  they 
gazed;  yet  gave  me  at  the  same  time 
an  agreeable  sense  of  my  personal 
comeliness,  and  the  pleasure  which 
the  mere  sight  'of  me  afforded  to 
so  many  thousands.  If  this  sensa- 
tion was  scarcely  of  the  dignified 
and  elevated  order  becoming  to 
my  sacred  rank  and  position,  an 
angry  heaven  avenged  the  unworthy 
pride  by  an  interruption  which 
since  then  has  fallen  so  often  in 
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my  way  that  custom  has  some- 
what chilled  the  shock.  A  number 
of  men  bearing  the  aspect  of  Kad- 
jars  of  some  mean  tribe — being 
small  of  stature  and  obese,  with 
physiognomies  of  a  sordid  cast — 
approached  me,  making  salutations 
of  a  timid  description,  and  holding 
in  their  hands  papers,  which  they 
proceeded  to  read.  "  What  tribe 
is  this?"  I  asked  of  Penguino 
Bey,  who  acted  as  my  interpreter. 
"  Sire/'  he  said,  "  they  are  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Lordmares,  a  class  who 
will  occasion  you  much  inconveni- 
ence, but  who  come  to  compliment 
you  upon  your  arrival."  "  Lord  of 
life,"  said  the  Grand  Wizier,  who 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, "  those  barbarians  congratulate 
themselves  that  your  Majesty  has 
arrived  to  bring  civilisation  and 
all  its  blessings  to  this  eager 
country."  "  It  is  well,"  I  said, 
pleased  with  the  instant  percep- 
tion shown  of  my  sacred  mission ; 
and  added,  "let  them  be  assured 
of  my  goodwill.  The  white  country 
of  many  corners  will  ever  retain 
my  interest."  As  Sadr-Azen,  how- 
ever, had  given  me  no  sufficient 
information  about  the  prince  called 
Shakespeare,  I  refrained  from  any 
inquiries  on  that  subject. 

Immediately  after  this  the  red  sol- 
diers, with  white  plumes  in  their 
hats,  and  orders  upon  their  breasts, 
who  were  evidently,  by  their  stature 
and  appearance,  of  a  superior  caste, 
circled  me  round ;  the  group  of 
the  Lordmares  disappeared  into  the 
crowd ;  and  I  was  assisted  to  mount 
into  the  carriage  prepared  for  me — 
the  carriage  of  the  Queen  herself. 
This  female  sovereign,  the  first 
whom  I  have  yet  encountered, 
henceforward  occupied  all  my 
thoughts.  With  what  feelings 
must  she  contemplate  my  arrival  ] 
with  what  emotions  prepare  for 
my  appearance  !  If  all  these  bare- 
faced women  betrayed  so  much  cause- 


less delight  from  the  mere  glimpse 
of  my  countenance,  what  must  be 
the  result  of  that  appearance  upon 
the  woman  specially  honoured  by 
my  visit !  A  pleasing  pain  stole 
into  my  breast.  I  was  ;  distressed 
to  think  of  the  emotion  I  must 
cause,  yet  not  displeased — and,  as 
the  Prophet  says,  "  the  glorious 
face  of  a  man,  like  the  shining 
of  the  sun,  causes  men  to  glorify 
their  Maker," — so  I  consoled  myself 
that  the  sight  of  the  Grand  Llama 
of  Thibet  might  elevate  the  Queen 
of  England  into  an  enlightenment 
which  she  had  never  had  it  in 
her  power  to  taste  before. 

[Here  occurs  an  elaborate  account 
of  his  Majesty's  progress,  of  the 
feelings  aroused  in  his  niind  by 
the  journey  through  Kent,  and 
by  his  arrival  in  London — passages 
which,  being  extremely  minute  and 
detailed,  and  being  besides  fully 
reported  in  the  pages  of  the  'Ju- 
piter' and  other  journals,  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  His  Majesty's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  green 
fields  will  be  quoted  further  on, 
as  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion.—J.  P.] 

Sadr-Azen  has  been  occupied 
for  some  time  with  an  investigation 
into  the  origin  of  the  tribes  whom 
Penguino  Bey  described  by  the 
name  of  Lordmares.  He  informs 
me  that  they  are  closely  connected 
with  another  sept  commonly  entitled 
Nightmares,  though  which  is  the 
original  stock  he  has  been  unable 
to  discover.  They  make  their  dwell- 
ings in  a  peculiar  kind  of  habitation 
known  as  Mare's  nest,  from  whence 
they  appear  spasmodically  at  inter- 
vals to  terrify  the  Queen's  enemies 
or  congratulate  her  friends.  These 
two  families  are  so  closely  connect- 
ed, that  neither  by  Sadr-Azen's  re- 
searches nor  my  own  observation 
have  I  been  able  to  discover  which 
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is  whicli — though,  having  been  in 
every  other  particular  treated  as  the 
Queen  of  England's  friend,  nay, 
brother,  and  favoured  guest — I  am 
convinced  that  it  must  be  the 
Lordmares,  the  milder  of  the  two 
species,  who  have  been  permitted  to 
assail  me.  During  a  whole  day, 
— according  to  a  curious  custom  of 
this  people,  which  Sadr-Azen  has 
vainly  attempted  to  explain  to  me, 
called  Payingyrway,  or  Pai-ing- 
your-ouay,  an  equivalent  of  suffering 
always  exacted  from  every  distin- 
guished visitor  to  make  up  for 
the  delights  freely  lavished  upon 
him  during  the  rest  of  my  visit 
— I  was  subjected  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  this  curious  sect.  They 
are,  as  I  have  already  described, 
generally  obese,  and  much  resem- 
bling the  race  of  Kadjars  in 
our  own  beloved  country :  they 
wear  curious  mantles,  sometimes 
red,  sometimes  black,  with  gold 
chains  round  their  necks,  and 
are  invariably  hot,  requiring  to 
be  wiped  about  the  forehead,  and 
panting  as  does  a  runner  after  a 
course.  The  resemblance  between 
them  is  so  great,  that  though  their 
different  names  and  titles  were  care- 
fully proclaimed  before  me,  it  ap- 
peared to  my  eyes,  and  also  to  those 
of  the  Grand  Wizier,  and  to  Abdool- 
Mirza,  and  others  of  my  suite,  that 
the  same  individual  was  reintro- 
duced  time  after  time,  making  the 
same  obeisance,  and  reading  the 
same  words,  which  gradually  became 
recognisable  by  our  ears,  and  in 
which  "  civilisation "  held  a  great 
place.  I  will  not  deny  that,  con- 
scious as  I  am  of  exalted  merit,  and 
inferior  as  was  the  race  which  thus 
presented  its  homage,  I  was  struck 
with  pleasure  to  find  the  real  object 
of  my  mission  so  clearly  acknow- 
ledged. Yes,  0  England,  island  of 
the  seas  !  Thou  bast  given  me  of 
thy  best :  thou  hast  seated  me 
amongst  thy  fairest  Houris,  thy 


most  noble  Princes  ;  thou  hasts 
moved  heaven  and  earth  for  my 
honour.  And  I,  in  return,  will  not 
shrink  from  accomplishing  my  high 
mission.  Civilisation  shall  come  to 
thee,  bearing  such  fruits  as  thou 
knowest  not— as  thou  art  as  yet  in- 
capable of  appreciating.  Thou  shalt 
yet  bless  the  name  of  the  Grand 
Llama,  thy  civiliser,  thy  regenerator. 
This  thought  gave  me  strength  to 
go  through  the  ceremonial  entitled 
Pai-ing-your-ouay.  For  it  shall 
never  be  said  of  Bedr-ed-din,  the 
successor  of  the  Prophet,  that  while 
receiving  the  gifts  of  a  pagan  people, 
he  shrank  from  his  duty  towards 
them.  Not  if  there  had  been  a 
million  instead  of  a  score  of  Lord- 
mares  !  This  generous  though 
strange  nation  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  confidence  with 
which  it  has  received  me.  I  will 
civilise  them  all! 

This  resolution  was  strong* 
in  my  mind  when  I  set  out, 
somewhat  moved  from  the  royal 
composure  which  generally  distin- 
guishes me,  to  visit  the  Queen  of 
England.  Already,  with  dazzled 
eyes,  and  sentiments  which  I  can- 
not describe,  had  I  found  myself 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
daughters  of  princes,  unveiled  and 
ravishing  beauties,  whom  to  think 
of  only  makes  the  blood  warm  in 
my  veins.  "  0,  Lord  of  life,"  cried 
the  Wizier,  "  in  thus  beholding 
those  unspeakable  Houris  of  Para- 
dise, does  not  your  Majesty  wish 
for  a  war  with  this  rich  and 
cunning  but  not  warlike  nation! 
— for  who  can  look  upon  this 
garden  of  beauty  without  desiring 
here  and  there  to  pluck  a  flower  ? " 
"  Be  comforted,  Hassan  Ali,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  when  I  behold  these  prin- 
cesses beautiful  as  the  sun,  I  think 
upon  the  moon-faced  Zaidee,  the 
daughter  of  thy  brother,  and  my 
longings  are  stayed,  and  my  soul 
calmed."  Upon  which  the  ex- 
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eellent  Wizier,  in  his  satisfaction, 
sang  to  me  several  verses  of  the 
well-known  and  dulcet  song — 

"  Mootra  be  koosli 

Neva  bego 
Taza  bu  taza 
No,  bu,  no." 

As  I  listened  to  this  seductive 
song,  with  the  sweet  and  thrilling 
burden, 

"  Taza  bu  taza 
No,  bu,  no," 

in  which  I  could  not  refuse  to  join 
my  voice,  the  moon-faced  Zaidee 
seemed  suddenly  to  appear  before 
me.  "  0  Zaidee,"  I  cried,  "  young- 
est and  fairest  of  the  wives  of  the 
Llama ! — sweet  art  thou  as  the 
sweet  song  of  Hafiz;  my  heart  to 
thee  can  never  be  unfaithful  !" 
Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this 
moment  of  delicious  emotion,  and 
though  I  preserved  unbroken  that 
royal  calm  which  is  the  inheritance 
of  princes,  a  pleasing  yet  over- 
whelming excitement,  a  ferment  of 
the  imagination  which  all  can  fancy 
but  few  describe,  passed  over  me  as 
I  set  out  upon  the  final  end  of  my 
journey,  to  see  the  Queen. 

Flags  are  universal  in  England  : 
not  a  great  standard  here  and  there, 
as  with  us,  but  strips  of  gaudy 
colour,  with  which  every  street  is 
ornamented,  and  which  nutter  from 
every  door.  The  love  of  gay  col- 
ours is  characteristic  of  all  savage 
people.  The  sun  was  shining  not 
too  coldly  for  this  climate;  and  with 
a  warm  quilted  coat  of  silk  close- 
buttoned  under  my  usual  dress,  I 
-felt  myself  able  to  face  the  incle- 
ment air.  Before  I  left  my  palace, 
•Sadr-Azen  sent  to  me  a  breathless 
despatch  informing  me  that  he  had 
just  discovered  two  very  important 
facts  in  connection  with  the  Palace 
of  Ouindsor.  The  first  of  these  was 
that  there  exists  near  the  favourite 
dwelling-place  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, a  beautiful  lake  called  the 


Lake  of  Virgins,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
the  country  are  carefully  kept  apart 
from  public  gaze.  The  second  was 
less  interesting.  It  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  all  the  younger  children  of 
the  Queen,  a  vast  number  of  whom 
are  permitted  to  exist,  but  confined 
within  a  species  of  state  prison, 
called  Eat-On,  would  be  liberated 
for  the  day  to  see  me  pass. 

Sadr-Azen  further  informed  me 
that  it  was  customary  for  every  royal 
visitor  to  ask  for  the  liberation  for 
one  week  of  these  unhappy  ones. 
On  reading  this  to  Penguino  Bey, 
that  amiable  young  infidel  laughed, 
but  expressed  no  opinion,  further 
than  that  his  Excellency  Sadr-Azen's 
information  was  wonderful.  "  I 
shall  not,  however,  make  this  cus- 
tomary request,"  said  I ;  "  the  ex- 
istence of  younger  children  is  a  dan- 
ger for  the  State.  On  the  contrary, 
I  shall  advise  that  noble  Prince,  the 
charming  0-uales,  to  have  them  at 
once  decapitated.  It  is  wiser,  and 
also  kinder  in  the  end."  To  this 
statement  of  my  opinion  none  of 
my  suite  ventured  to  make  any 
reply. 

The  Queen  of  England  lives  in  a 
great  and  noble  castle,  with  many 
palaces  of  her  chief  nobility  grouped 
around  her.  Here  music  resounds 
all  day  long,  and  the  air  is  full 
of  innumerable  melodies,  as  well 
from  the  birds  in  the  lofty  trees  as 
from  the  delicious  flutes  and  fifes  of 
the  splendid  soldiers  who  encamp 
around  their  beloved  mistress,  ever 
equipped  and  fully  armed  night 
and  day,  and  ready  for  her  service. 
In  all  this  joyful  and  splendid 
court  there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  of 
but  feasts  and  dances,  with  songs  to 
cheer  the  day,  and  endless  represen- 
tations and  spectacles  for  the  night. 
In  the  air  there  flutter  a  thousand 
flags,  beautiful  maidens  in  robes  of 
the  finest  texture  wander  up  and 
down,  and  horsemen  dart  about  on 
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horses  so  full  of  fire  and  spirit 
that  our  high-bred  Arabs  are  in 
comparison  to  them  what  a  cat  is 
to  a  tiger.  The  most  learned  men 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  sweetest 
poets,  have  lodgings  allotted  to 
them  within  the  Queen's  palace; 
and  those  painters  of  whom  I  have  so 
often  heard,  who  mimic  nature  with 
their  pencil,  produce  their  great 
and  exquisite  works  under  her  eye. 
In  all  this  it  will  be  seen1  how 
even  a  court  like  that  of  Thibet 
may  learn  from  the  semi-barbarian 
majesty  of  England ;  for  Hafiz  and 
Eirdoozi,  alas !  died  unhonoured 
by  my  great  predecessor,  though 
had  those  delightful  bards  lived 
during  my  reign  they  had  known 
what  it  was  to  please  a  monarch ! 
Something,  however,  to  counter- 
balance this  advantage  exists  in  the 
princely  streets  of  Ouindsor  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Thibet. 

"Who  are  these?"  I  said  to 
Penguino  Bey,  calling  him  to  my 
side,  and  pointing  to  him  a  certain 
portion  of  the  populace,  whom, 
mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd, 
I  had  remarked  wherever  I  had 
passed — "those  beings  with  torn 
and  ragged  garments,  with  careless 
draperies  huddled  about  them,  with 
defective  shoes  on  their  feet,  and 
battered  head-coverings.  Are  they 
some  wandering  tribe  from  the 
plains,  or  religious  penitents  under 
a  vow  ? " 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  Penguino 
Bey,  "we  have  no  religious  peni- 
tents in  England ;  they  are  the 
most  numerous  of  all  classes  in  our 
happy  island — they  are  the  Poor." 

"  And  does  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land," said  I,  "permit  such  per- 
sons to  exist  in  the  precincts  of 
her  palace?" 

To  this  question  Penguino  Bey 
made  me  the  most  curious  answer 
which  ever  was  made  to  a  monarch. 
"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  HER  MAJESTY 

CANNOT   HELP   IT  ! " 
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By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet !  I 
turned  my  eyes  upon  my  Grand 
Wizier,  and  he  gazed  upon  me, 
What  words  were  these  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  daughter  of  kings  1  I 
could  not  refrain  from  making 
with  my  finger  the  peculiar  sign 
which  means,  "  lead  these  dogs  to- 
instant  execution  ;  "  nor  could  the 
Grand  Wizier,  the  executant  of  my 
royal  pleasure,  refrain  from  turning 
to  the  officer  of  justice,  whose  place 
is  at  his  right  hand.  "  Lord  of 
life,"  he  said,  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  "  this  country  has  indeed 
need  of  your  mission."  "  It  has, 
Hassan  Ali,"  I  replied. 

But  these  serious  subjects  of  con- 
versation were  all  forgotten  when 
the  Majesty  of  England,  with  many 
lovely  Houris  smiling  around  her, 
approached  me,  on  the  threshold  of 
her  palace,  stretched  out  her  hands 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
English,  and,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  bade  me  Welcome  ! 
If  I  were  to  describe  the  sentiments 
which  rose  tumultuous  in  my 
agitated  bosom 

[Here  I  consider  it  is  perhaps 
wiser  and  safer  to  cut  short  the 
expansion  of  his  Majesty's  feelings. 
They  do  him  credit,  and  they  do 
nothing  but  honour  to  the  illus- 
trious lady  who  called  them  forth  ; 
but  the  warmth  of  expression  proper 
to  an  Eastern  may  perhaps  mingle 
more  than  is,  strictly  speaking,  usual, 
with  the  record  of  facts.  With  the 
exception  of  this  outburst  of  natural 
enthusiasm,  the  Grand  Llama's  ac- 
count of  his  visit  will  be  very  wel- 
come, containing  as  it  does,  many 
details  quite  unexpected  by  the  pub- 
lic.—J.  P.] 

"We  have  conversed  upon  the- 
affairs  of  State,"  cried  the  Pearl  of 
England — the  Rose  of  Princes,  "and 
we  have  settled  at  this  royal  confer- 
ence many  difficult  matters,  which 
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our  respective  statesmen  would  have 
lingered  over  for  months.  Llama, 
what  can  the  Queen  of  England  do 
now,  to  show  how  much  she  honours 
her  imperial  guest  1 " 

"Madam,"  I  replied,  " there  is 
between  royal  persons  an  intimate 
sympathy,  which  beings  of  a  lower 
race  can  never  know.  Your  Majesty 
divines  my  wish.  Call  your  noble 
laureate  to  sing  before  me  that  fam- 
ous hymn  upon  your  beauty,  which 
has  resounded  to  the  end  even  of 
my  distant  dominions." 

"Let  the  great  Pasha  Tennyson 
be  called,"  said  the  Queen  of  Mon- 
archs; upon  which  there  appeared 
One  whose  aspect  was  as  that  of 
the  ancient  gods,  whom  the  Pro- 
phet, honoured  be  his  name,  ex- 
pelled from  earth.  At  the  end  of 
his  song,  I  detached  from  my  neck 
the  famous  collar  of  the  Sun,  in  dia- 
monds of  Golconda,  which  came  to 
me  from  my  earliest  ancestor,  and 
presented  it  to  the  great  singer, — 
while  the  Mistress  of  all  the  Graces 
held  out  her  snow-white  hand  for 
the  poet  to  kiss.  "  Your  Majesty," 
said  I,  "has  given  to  Song  its  most 
beautiful  reward." 

"Llama,"  said  the  most  divine  of 
sovereigns,  "ask  of  me  if  there  is 
any  other  delight  which  we  can  lay 
before  you." 

"Majesty  of  the  World,"  I  re- 
plied, "let  your  chief  story-teller, 
the  renowned  Eliot  Khan,  narrate 
to  me  one  of  his  thrilling  tales." 

It  is  thus  that  the  days  are  passed, 
with  story  and  with  song,  at  the 
court  of  the  Queen  of  Monarchs — 
tha  Empress  of  Hearts,  who  reigns 
over  England.  In  celebration  of 
this  meeting,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  in  homage  to  a  sex  of  which  I 
never  till  now  knew  the  full  per- 
fections, I,  Bedr-ed-din,  Llama  of 
Thibet,  instituted  on  the  4th  of  the 
month  of  the  Latter  Eabbia,  called 
by  the  Franks  June,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  1290,  the  new  and  noble 
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Order  of  the  Sun.  It  is  created  iru 
honour  of  those  upon  whose  lovely- 
countenances  no  veil  is  hung,  who» 
are  no  longer  to  be  called  moon-faced,, 
like  the  beauties  of  my  Harem,  but 
whose  shining  is  like  that  of  the  greats, 
luminary  of  the  day.  The  effulgent 
Majesty  of  England,  and  the  Prin- 
cesses who  move  around  her  like  less  err 
lights,  resplendent  when  she  is  not 
near,  are  the  first  members  of  this- 
new  order.  But  not  to  thee  shall] 
the  diamond  star  be  given,  my  moon- 
faced Zaidee  !  thou  art  of  the  moon,, 
not  of  the  sun.  Sweetly  comes  thy 
recollection  upon  me,  peeping  from 
thy  voluminous  veil,  even  at  the 
moment  when  the  mystic  shades  of 
the  Lake  of  Virgins  await  my  eager 
feet. 

"Conduct  his  sublime  Majesty  to-. 
the  Lake,  which  he  condescends  to^ 
wish  to  visit,"  said  the  Queen  of 
Monarchs  to  her  slaves.  My  request 
had  been  in  the  first  place  received 
with  some  surprise,  and  I  perceived 
for  a  moment  a  shadow  steal  over 
every  brow.  But  to  a  visitor  like 
myself  nothing  could  be  denied;, 
and  with  a  pleasurable  thrill  of  ex- 
pectation we  were  driven  away,  my- 
self and  my  suite,  to  this  enchanting; 
spot.  I  will  not  deny  that  visions, 
of  a  damsel  or  two,  whom  it  might 
enter  into  the  mind  of  the  fairest  of 
Queens  to  offer  as  a  Souvenir,  had 
found  a  place  in  my  imagination,  as- 
also  in  the  thoughts  of  Abdool-Mirza> 
and  various  others  of  my  attendants ,. 
who  had  pictured  to  themselves  the-- 
mysterious  beauties  of  the  Virgin's. 
Lake.  But  to  know  that  hope  is  often* 
vain,  and  expectations  are  formed  to» 
be  deceived,  has  been  long  taught, 
to  us  by  the  wisdom  of  our  Prophet, 
"  Your  Majesty,  this  is  the  Virginia .. 
Lake,"  said  Penguino  Bey,  after  a 
brief  communication  with  some  of 
his  companions.  I  raised  my  eyes- 
with  eagerness  ;  Abdool  -  Mirza 
shaded  his  from  the  light,  and  gazed, 
under  the  shadow  of  his  hand;  and. 
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the  Wizier,  who  is  old,  and  ought  to 
have  gained  wisdom,  twisted  his  neck 
in  his  anxiety  to  get  the  first  glimpse. 
All  was  silent ;  the  trees,  clothed  in 
that  intense  green  which  is  almost 
painful  to  the  eye,  dipped  into  the 
waters  of  a  still  and  lonely  lake. 
At  one  spot  certain  glimmers  of 
white  made  me  for  a  moment  hope 
that  our  expectations  might  be 
realised,  and  that  the  Virgins  were 
invisible  only  because  in  their  bath ; 
but  alas  !  these  glimmers  of  white 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  species  of 
lily  which  grows  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  "  Where  are  they  1 " 
I  asked,  preserving  my  royal  calm. 
"  Where  are  —  whom,  your  Ma- 
jesty ? "  said  Penguino  Bey.  "  The 
Virgins  ! "  burst  simultaneously 
from  my  lips  and  those  of  my  suite. 
A  horrible  contortion  passed  over 
the  face  of  the  Englishman.  ' '  There 
are  none  here,"  he  answered, 
displaying  an  amount  of  hoarse- 
ness and  confusion,  which  be- 
trayed some  guilty  knowledge. 
With  that  power  of  self-control 
which  distinguishes  my  royal  race, 
I  turned  to  the  Wizier  without 
altering  a  line  of  my  countenance  : 
"Let  Sadr-Azen  have  the  basti- 
nado," I  said,  quietly.  The  wretch- 
ed slave  had  deceived  me. 

"  I  have  already  remarked,"  con- 
tinues his  Majesty,  "  upon  the  curi- 
ous green,  almost  painful  to  the  eye 
from  its  vividness  and  intensity  of 
colour,  which  distinguishes  the  trees 
of  England,  and  which,  together  with 
the  brilliant  hues  of  the  flags  with 
which  it  is  their  custom  to  dress 
everything,  and  the  intense  red  of 
the  soldiers,  produces  a  panorama 
very  dazzling,  but  sometimes  terrible 
to  the  unaccustomed  eye.  It  may 
thus  be  supposed  what  was  the 
effect  when  a  small  party  of  soldiers, 
chosen,  I  was  informed,  for  their 
extreme  height  and  strength,  and 
necessarily  small  in  number,  as 
giants  generally  are,  were  manceu- 
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vred  before  me  in  their  red  dress, 
upon  grass  so  violently  green  that 
my  subjects  in  Thibet  could  form 
little  idea  of  the  overpowering  force 
of  the  colour,  and  under  trees  equal- 
ly glaring  in  tone,  surrounded  by  a 
square  of  eager  spectators  anxiously 
following  my  every  movement,  and 
feasting  upon  me  with  their  eyes, 
dressed  in  many  brilliant  colours, 
according  to  the  savage  taste  for 
bright  tints  which  I  have  before 
indicated  as  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  what  the  natives  call  a 
Review;  and  I  am  informed  that  it 
was  considered  a  very  fine  sight,  the 
senses  of  the  English  being  so  dull 
as  to  require  something  very  strong 
and  harsh  in  colour,  as  well  as  in 
food,  to  excite  them.  This  I  have 
ascertained  from  a  famous  Dervish 
of  France,  called  Taine  Agha,  and 
it  agrees  with  my  own  observation. 
The  wildness  of  the  barbarian  nature 
breaks  out  also  in  the  preference 
shown  for  untrained  and  fiery 
horses,  which  prance  and  bound  so 
wildly  about  during  even  the  most 
solemn  ceremonials  of  the  review, 
as  to  deprive  these  ceremonials  of 
that  dignity  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  highly  civilised  nations,  befits 
every  occasion  on  which  monarchs 
present  themselves  before  the  eyes 
of  their  subjects.  My  own  well- 
known  and  beautiful  Arab,  the 
Star  of  the  Desert,  had  received  his 
usual  cordial  before  coming  upon 
the  field,  and  comported  himself 
with  the  gravity  and  gracefulness 
becoming  the  charger  of  a  sovereign. 
Far  different,  however,  was  the  fate 
of  Abdool  -  Mirza,  who  being,  as 
everybody  knows,  an  accomplished 
rider,  rashly  mounted  one  of  the  wild 
and  untrained  animals  which  Eng- 
lish soldiers  love  to  make  dance  and 
leap,'  by  the  very  side  of  their  queen. 
The  brute  put  its  four  legs  together, 
being  inspired  by  some  spirit  hostile 
to  the  true  servants  of  the  Prophet, 
and  performed  a  savage  leap,  which 
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pitched  my  faithful  servant  on  the 
ground  at  my  feet.  Though  my  de- 
sire is,  so  far  as  the  facts  will  per- 
mit, to  quote  everything  to  the 
credit  of  a  people  who  have  shown 
their  admiration  of  my  royal  person 
and  reverence  for  my  office,  so  clearly 
truth  compels  me  to  add,  that  the 
uncivilised  nature  of  the  race  be- 
comes painfully  evident  when  such 
an  accident  occurs.  A  slight  ripple 
of  laughter,  like  a  breeze  upon  the 
water,  ran  round  the  brilliant  circle. 
Even  upon  the  lips  of  majesty  itself 
I  perceived  a  smile.  "  Is  he  hurt  1 " 
said  the  fairest  of  queens ;  but 
though  her  royal  training  imparted 
to  her  manners  a  grace  not  within 
the  reach  of  her  subjects,  yet  even 
this  Rose  of  Monarchs  smiled.  In 
my  heart  I  dedicated  Abdool-Mirza 
to  all  the  demons  of  Gehenna,  for 
having  thus  disgraced  our  lofty  and 
noble  nation;  and  had  he  not  sprung 
to  his  feet,  and  run  along  the  line, 
in  evidence  that  his  limbs  and  his 
courage  were  both  sound,  the  bas- 
tinado or  the  bow-string  had  by  this 
time  been  exercised  on  my  master 
of  the  Records.  Let  the  slaves  of 
Bedr-ed-din  hear  and  tremble  ! 

I  admire  the  soldiers  of  England 
— they  are  giants.  In  the  wars  of 
ancient  days,  when  one  man  fought 
against  another,  their  valour  would 
have  been  as  the  valour  of  Roostum. 
But  here  again,  as  in  so  many  other 
particulars,  the  mixture  of  a  spurious 
and  imperfect  civilisation  makes 
itself  felt  in  this  great  country.  "A 
slight  amount  of  knowledge  is  an 
unsafe  possession,"  says  the  great 
poet,  Firdoozi.  The  English  bar- 
barians do  not  leave  their  giants  at 
liberty,  each  to  make  his  own  battle, 
us  would  be  the  impulse  of  nature, 
when  the  individuals  are  so  mighty 
and  the  number  so  limited.  But 
the  light  of  nature  which  the  highly 
trained  intelligence  accepts  as  an 
invaluable  aid,  is  a  light  which  all 
•uneducated  persons  strenously  ab- 


jure. England,  on  the  contrary, 
attempts  to  train  her  handful  of 
soldiers  to  the  exact  discipline 
which  is  indispensable  in  a  great 
army.  The  band  of  artillery  made 
their  movements  as  if  they  had 
been  one  man ;  the  regiment  called 
Guards  moved  like  a  strain  of  music. 
It  was  beautiful ;  but  of  what  use  ? 
With  us  who  have  squadron  on 
squadron  to  dispose  of,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  preserve  the  highest 
order  and  discipline ;  but  with  the 
handful  of  giants  whom  I  saw  run- 
ning up  and  down,  how  little  avails 
the  exact  movements  of  a  numberless 
army  !  They  are  as  the  giants  of 
story  and  tradition,  as  the  great 
Mmrod,  and  Atlas,  who  carried  the 
world  on  his  shoulders,  or  the  great 
Sheikh  David.  It  is  characteristic, 
however,  of  the  semi-civilisation  of 
the  English  nation,  that  it  has  not 
enlightenment  to  perceive  which  of 
the  modes  of  warfare  is  most  adapt- 
ed to  its  own  capabilities, — which 
should  be  received  and  which  re- 
j  ected.  '  *  A  slight  amount  of  know- 
ledge," I  repeat  after  the  poet,  "is 
an  unsafe  possession." 


One  of  the  days  of  my  sojourn  in 
England  I  condescended  to  pass  in 
the  castle  of  a  great  chief,  which,  to 
the  wonder  of  all  my  attendants  as 
well  as  myself,  I  found  to  be  as 
sumptuous,  as  splendid,  and  as  gay 
as  the  palace  of  the  Queen  herself. 
The  chief  in  question  was  called 
Duke,  a  title  of  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  meaning. 
Sadr-Azen  (whom  may  the  Prophet 
confound  !)  has  made  a  great  many 
researches,  not  only  in  the  historical 
books  mentioned  above,  but  in 
other  works  of  a  more  compendious 
character,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  his  mind  on  the  subject. 
He  informs  me  it  is  a  word  often 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment, 
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and  that  at  the  same  time  it  means 
the  female  of  a  domestic  fowl. 
Duke,  however,  is  a  great  chief, 
with  a  hill-tribe  entirely  devoted 
to  him,  besides  large  possessions  in 
the  plains ;  and  has  many  depend- 
ants and  servants,  and  much  wealth. 
On  my  return  from  his  great  castle, 
I  ordered  Ahdool-Mirza  with  ten 
attendants  to  carry  my  salutations 
to  the  son  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  splendid  and  amiable  Highness, 
whose  learning  and  modesty  are  in 
all  men's  mouths,  and  to  demand  an 
audience  in  my  name.  Without 
any  hesitation  or  State  ceremonial, 
this  admirable  Prince  immediately 
came  to  me.  "  What  can  I  do  for 
you,  Llama  1 "  he  said.  "  Princely 
O-uales,"  said  I,  "  permit  me  to  offer 
you  advice.  There  is  a  chief  in 
your  dominions  who  is  as  powerful 
as  you  are.  Already  he  imitates 
the  pomp  of  a  sovereign.  It  is 
enough  ;  you  understand  me  ] " 
"  Hanged  if  I  do,"  answered  the 
noble  O-uales,  using  a  phraseology 
which  is  considered  courtly  and 
elegant  here.  "  Ah,  oh  !  you  have 
been  to  see  the  Duke  1"  "  I  have 
seen  him/'  I  answered,  solemnly; 
"in  your  interest,  0  amiable 
O-uales,  I  have  marked  him  close- 
ly. Take  off  his  head.  Great  chiefs 
and  nobles  like  these  are  a  danger 
to  the  State."  "  Oh,  hang  it  all ! " 
cried  the  princely  Highness. 

"  The  bow-string  is  more  expedi- 
tious and  more  secret,"  said  I ;  "  but 
you  do  not  use  it  in  your  barbarous 
country." 

The  reply  which  this  great  Prince 
made  to  me  was  to  laugh,  a  foolish 
and  undignified  mode  of  express- 
ing their  sentiments,  very  common 
among  the  English.  "  Hang  it  all, 
Llama,"  he  said  again — using  an  oath 
very  popular  among  this  nation, 
and  which  corresponds  closely,  I 
am  told,  with  our  solemn  assevera- 
tion, "  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet," 
— "  there  are  about  ahundred  nobles 


in  my  mother's  dominions  who  are 
as  great  as  he  !" 

"  Then  I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
kingdom,"  said  I,  with  a  gravity 
becoming  the  occasion ;  and  Abdool- 
Mirza  and  Hassan  Ali  looked  at 
each  other  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
For,  having  eaten  the  salt  of  this 
noble  Prince,  the  terrible  dangers 
which  we  foresaw  were  about  to 
assail  him,  melted  even  the  hearts 
of  my  servants,  how  much  more 
mine,  who  can  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  a  king  ? 

These  are  the  only  political  dan- 
gers which  attracted  my  attention 
in  England.  There  is  a  point  at 
which  humanity  itself  becomes  cruel; 
and  to  permit  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  royal  male  infants  in  the 
prison  called  Eat-On  ;  and  of  a  hun- 
dred nobles  and  chiefs  so  powerful 
as  Duke  throughout  the  country,  is 
a  fatal  weakness.  It  will,  I  fear, 
make  the  throne  of  my  friend  in- 
secure. Noble  and  princely  friend  ! 
for  his  sake,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
attractions,  how  often  have  I  wished 
that  the  princesses  of  this  royal 
house  were  unwedded  !  By  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet,  I  would  have 
married  them  all ! 


On  another  day,  escorted  by  my 
usual  companions,  great  princes  and 
lovely  princesses,  I  went  forth  upon 
the  great  river  which  flows  through 
London.  The  ships  of  the  English 
people  are  wonderful,  the  number  of 
them  is  infinite.  According  to  the 
calculation  which  I  and  my  suite 
have  made  individually  and  together, 
there  must  be  at  least  two  and  a  half 
vessels  built  for  navigation  for  every 
English  child  born  into  this  king- 
dom. This  result  Sadr-Azen  has 
ascertained  beyond  doubt  from  the 
statistical  tables ;  yet,  wonderful 
to  relate,  all  these  vessels  are 
full  of  men.  Some  are  huge,  as 
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the  monster  ships  which  produce 
smoke  in  the  Channel.  Some  are 
like  a  long  wand  from  a  tree, 
carefully  pared  to  a  point  at  both 
ends,  with  holes  through  which  four, 
or  sometimes  as  many  as  eight, 
men  are  stuck,  and  from  which  they 
use  long  oars,  all  the  lower  part  of 
their  persons  remaining  in  the  wa- 
ter,* a  very  curious  but  alarming 
sight.  Between  these  two  sizes  are 
a  great  many  others  which  crowd 
the  river,  so  that  little  of  the  water 
is  to  be  seen ;  wherever  there  are  not 
any  people  there  are  flags,  and  every 
line  of  the  cordage  as  well  as  every 
scrap  of  the  decks  is  so  thoroughly 
crowded,  either  by  human  beings  or 
by  strips  of  coloured  cloth,  that  the 
river  becomes  like  a  street,  and  the 
vessel  is  pushed  through  the  water 
as  a  man  jostles  against  his  neigh- 
bours in  a  street  upon  the  first 
day  of  a  feast.  Sadr-Azen  directed 
me,  on  one  of  the  days  which 
followed,  to  order  that  my  cortege 
should  be  led  to  the  mansion  of  a 
great  pasha  of  England,  living  in 
a  beautiful  park  not  far  from  the 
crowded  river.  "  Lord  of  life,"  the 
slave  wrote  to  me,  "  what  will  the 
infidels  think  of  my  royal  master  if 
he  passes  the  palace  of  Johnni  Pasha 
without  paying  a  visit  to  that  dis- 
tinguished Prince  ? "  "  Lead  me  to 
the  palace  of  Johnni  Pasha  ! "  I  ex- 
claimed, accordingly,  as  my  cortege 
turned  towards  the  region  of  huge 
trees,  distressingly  green,  which  is 
called  Eichmond.  An  expression 
of  wonder  at  my  universal  know- 
ledge covered  the  countenances  of 
these  barbarians.  Penguino  Bey, 
bowing  to  the  ground  with  an  imi- 
tation of  the  graceful  salaam  of  an 
oriental  courtier,  —  imperfect  but 
laudable, — gave  instructions  to  the 
slaves  who  conducted  the  carriage. 
Thus  we  arrived  at  a  house  of  small 
pretensions,  from  which  there  came 
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forth  an  individual  bearing  the  as- 
pect of  a  venerable  dervish,  so  small 
in  size,  and  so  shrunken  with  prayer 
and  fasting,  that  the  eagerness  of  my 
curiosity  was  changed  into  reveren- 
tial awe.  "You  do  me  an  over- 
whelming honour,  0  Lord  of  life 
and  King  of  kingdoms  ! "  said  the 
holy  man.  "Smallest  of  human 
beings,  salaam,"  I  replied.  "Ke- 
member  me,  0  venerable  dervish, 
in  thy  prayers  ! "  I  here  remark, 
for  the  instruction  of  my  much  more 
highly  cultivated  subjects,  upon  the 
rude  piety  of  this  semi -civilised 
people,  which  thus  accords  the  rank 
of  Pasha  to  pious  recluses  of 
preternaturally  small  stature,  who 
devote  their  prayers  to  the  benefit 
of  the  realm. 


There  is  another  palace  in  this 
country  —  a  palace  of  magic  and 
wonder,  raised  in  a  single  night  by 
the  hand  of  a  great  magician  from 
the  north.  This  palace  is  entitled 
Cry  stall,  and  is  full  of  marvels.  It 
resounds  all  day  long  with  music, 
and  is  thronged  with  Houris,  many 
of  whom  offer  to  the  spectator  the 
most  beautiful  ornaments,  fruits, 
flowers,  and  sweetmeats  of  cunning 
manufacture,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased for  the  small  pieces  of  money 
current  in  the  country,  or  even  for 
pieces  of  paper  upon  which  charms 
are  written,  and  which  are  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  species  of  bazaar  entitled 
a  bank.  So  charmed  was  I  with 
the  aspect  of  this  wonderful  place 
that  I  paid  to  it  a  second  visit  at- 
tended only  by  my  suite,  in  which 
I  found  much  enjoyment.  Here  I 
purchased  many  copies  of  my  own 
portrait,  painted  in  brilliant  colours, 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  the  Eng- 
lish people  delight  to  hang  up  in 
all  their  public  places,  and  even  in 


*  This  is  the  Llama's  idea  of  an  outrigged  racing  boat. 
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their  private  chambers  —  a  species 
of  homage  which  gratified  me  much, 
and  which  proves  the  great  advantage 
which  an  apostle  of  civilisation  pos- 
sesses among  a  race  whose  mental 
development  is  yet  incomplete — the 
frankness  and  freshness  of  the  primi- 
tive mind,  and  its  readiness  to  take 
any  new  imprint,  making  a  power- 
ful counterpoise  to  the  obvious 
drawbacks  of  semi-barbarism.  In- 
deed the  palace  called  Crystall,  with 
its  tinkling  fountains,  its  rose-gar- 
dens, its  smiling  Houris,  its  music, 
and  the  showers  of  artificial  fire  and 
brilliant  glow-worm  lights  which  il- 
luminate its  precincts  in  the  evening, 
transported  me  in  imagination,  as 
by  magic,  to  my  own  beloved  land. 
So  rapt  in  spirit  was  I,  that  when 
I  returned  into  the  royal  pavilion 
with  my  attendants,  to  refresh,  my- 
self with  the  sparkling  sherbet 
called  champagne — a  cooling  and 
delicious  beverage,  which  the  Pro- 
phet himself  would  have  regarded 
with  delight,  and  which  Hughes 
Khan  and  Grovo  Bey  served  to  me 
in  silver  cups  on  their  knees,  with 
a  reverential  respect  which,  even  in 
England,  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
— my  feelings  overcame  me;  and 
while  Abdool-Mirza  sang  the  song 
of  the  Bulbul,  the  favourite  melody 
of  Thibet,  I,  extended  on  my  couch, 
wept  tears  of  delight.  The  sight 
of  those  sacred  tears,  so  unusual 
from  my  eyes,  inspired  Abdool- 
Mirza  to  one  of  those  rare  but 
beautiful  effusions  which  raise  him 
to  so  high  a  rank  among  the  poets 
of  Thibet.  "  Bring  golden  cups 
and  diamond  urns,"  he  sang,  "to 
receive  the  tears  more  precious  than 
diamonds  of  the  Lord  of  life.  But 
nay  !  let  them  sink  into  the  blessed 
soil — let  them  produce  roses  to 
which  the  rose  of  Thibet  is  as  a 
weed,  and  lilies  worthy  to  bloom 
around  the  Prophet  in  Paradise." 
Transported  by  this  beautiful  poem, 
I  embraced  Abdool-Mirza,  and  on 


the  spot  promoted  him  to  the 
high  dignity  of  Possessor  of  the 
Royal  Portrait  set  in  Diamonds — 
the  greatest  honour  which  even  a 
Grand  Llama  can  bestow. 


There  are  many  other  incidents 
which  I  shall  record  in  their  proper 
places,  but  here  I  must  remark  the 
absence  of  one  incident  which  no 
visitor  to  Thibet  could  pass  a  day 
without  beholding.  It  will  illus- 
trate the  singular  weakness  of  this 
barbarian  Government  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad.  During  my  visit  to 
England  I  have  not  once  beheld  the 
sovereign's  authority  vindicated  by 
any  capital  punishment.  "  Oh, 
powerful  Bey,"  I  said  to  the  learned 
Dervish  who  rules  over  England, 
"I  have  never  seen  the  sword  of 
justice  uplifted  in  your  country — 
command  an  execution  for  to-mor- 
row." "Anything  to  please  your 
Majesty,"  said  this  wise  and  holy 
man,  "  but  we  cannot ;  there  is  no 
one  condemned  to  death."  Great 
Prophet,  have  I  lived  to  hear  these 
words  twice  !  "  Glladstone  Bey,"  I 
said,  sternly,  "  beware  how  you 
trifle  with  kings  —  condemn  some 
one!  Where  is  the  difficulty]" 
"  But,  if  it  please  your  sublime  Ma- 
jesty," said  this  miserable  Wizier, 
"  there  is  no  one  to  condemn!" 

Impatiently  I  looked  around  me; 
there  were  thousands  of  people  in 
the  streets,  any  one  of  whom  would 
have  been  too  much  honoured  had 
his  worthless  head  afforded  a  mo- 
ment's instruction  to  royal  eyes.  I 
pointed  to  them  indignantly  with 
my  hand — 

"  Why  not  take  one  of  these  1 "  I 
cried ;  "  there  are  enough  and  to 
spare  ! "  Then,  with  a  majestic  con- 
tempt peculiar  to  myself, — "  Or,  if 
you  are  afraid,  Glladstone  Bey,  take 
any  two  of  my  followers."  I  turned 
and  gazed  at  them,  and  a  trembling 
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ran  through  my  suite,  like  that  of 
ears  of  corn  under  a  breeze.  Abdool- 
Mirza  and  Hassan  Ali,  who  were 
nearest,  turned  pale.  But  before 
any  active  steps  could  be  taken  to 
satisfy  my  desire,  Glladstone  Bey 
burst  forth  into  an  address,  during 
which,  as  it  was  very  long,  I  went 
to  sleep,  and  nothing  further  could 
be  done. 


But  how  shall  I  describe  the  feel- 
ings with  which  I  beheld  the  time  ap- 
proaching in  which  I  must  take  my 
last  leave  of  England  !  My  courage 
fails  me  to  set  down  fully,  as  I 
have  hitherto  done,  the  last  visit 
paid  to  the  Queen  of  Monarchs — 
the  last  salute  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  impress  upon  her  white 
hand  !  Through  the  streets,  waving 
with  flags  and  resounding  with 
shouts,  I  passed  sadly.  The  thought- 
less people  shout — they  strike  their 
hands  upon  one  another,  and  cry, 
"  Great  is  the  Grand  Llama;  may 
the  King  of  Kings  live  for  ever  ! " 
But  their  cries  and  strikings  of  the 
hands  are  the  same  as  when  I  made 
my  first  appearance  in  their  streets. 
What,  then,  have  I  been  for  them 
but  a  passing  pageant  1  What  have 
they  seen  in  me  but  a  prince  greater 
than  any  prince  that  has  heretofore 
visited  their  country,  a  king  more 
glorious  than  any  they  have  yet 
beheld  ?  Have  they  recognised  the 
moral  meaning  of  my  mission,  the 
height  of  civilisation  to  which  I  hoped 
to  aid  them  to  ascend  ?  "  Greatest  of 
monarchs,"  said  my  faithful  Abdool- 
Mirza,  "  be  comforted  :  to  see  you 
is  of  itself  a  moral  gain.  You,  0 
Lord  of  life,  are  Civilisation." 
"  Besides,"  added  Hassan  Ali,  "my 
sublime  master  must  remember  the 
saying  of  the  poet,  that  even  Thibet 
itself  was  not  built  in  a  day." 


These  true  and  beautiful  remarks 
consoled  my  mind,  and,  with  senti- 
ments of  calm  but  elevated  melan- 
choly, I  clasped  in  my  arms  the 
amiable  Prince,  whom  I  love  as  a 
brother.  "Princely  0-uales,"  I 
said,  "how  I  regret  to  leave  your 
beautiful  barbarous  country  !  Re- 
ceive my  best  wishes  ;  and,  ere  I  go, 
tell  me  if  you  agree  with  my  faith- 
ful servants  in  believing  that  my 
great  mission  has  been  partially  at 
least  accomplished;  convince  me 
from  your  own  lips  that  my  visit 
has  not  been  in  vain  —  that  the 
seeds  of  civilisation  which  I  came  to- 
sow  have  begun  to  take  root " 

"  Oh,  come  now,  Llama,"  said 
the  royal  0-uales,  "  hang  it  all ! 
civilisation,  you  know " 

"Royal  brother,  I  take  your 
princely  word,"  I  said;  and,  thus 
reassured  by  England's  Prince,  took 
my  leave,  amid  the  tears  of  all  the 
people.  How  sweet  thus  to  secure 
a  people's  love  !  how  noble  thus  to 
aid  a  nation  in  the  hard  task  of  its 
development !  Blessed  be  the  Pro- 
phet !  thus  I  leave  England  with  a 
noble  enthusiasm  and  melancholy 

joy- 
First  day  of  the  month  Gomada, 
Portsmouth. — The  heaven  weeps  in 
sympathy  with  my  feelings.  Fair 
England,  I  go — soon  shall  thine 
everlasting  veil  of  smoke  drop  across 
the  waters  of  the  sea — (0  dolor- 
ous and  terrible  sea  !  May  the 
Prophet  grant  to  England  the  grace, 
as  she  rises  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
to  be  no  longer  an  island  !)  Soon 
shalt  thou  again  be  lost  to  view 
behind  that  cunning  but  airy 
rampart  of  invisibility.  Farewell ! 
Moon-faced  Zaidee  !  fair  delight  of 
my  home  !  I  bring  to  you  no  sister 
spirits  from  this  island  of  the  sea. 
Probably  the  fact  will  not  be  so 
painful  to  you  as  to  me.  Zaidee,  I 
come  !  England,  farewell  !  I  go  ! 
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NOTE   BY   LIEUTENANT   PENGUIN,    R.N. 


About  this  period  of  the  journal 
the  old  Llama  becomes  inarti- 
culate. He  had,  I  am  aware, 
sustained  several  disappointments 
not  mentioned  in  these  records. 
One  of  them  was  the  failure  of  cer- 
tain negotiations  he  had  entered 
into,  through  Abdool-Mirza,  for 
the  transfer  to  himself  of  a  noble 
lady  whose  charms  had  overcome 
his  fortitude  —  negotiations  to 
which  the  husband  of  the  lady  in 
question  turned  an  obstinately  deaf 
ear.  Another  cause  of  his  deep 
•depression  was  the  fact,  that  the 
Princesses  of  England  were  all  but 
one  already  married,  and  that  the 
illustrious  young  lady  who  remains, 
showed  no  inclination  to  listen  to 
his  Majesty's  suit.  It  is  curious 


how  often  private  motives  mingle  in 
the  elevated  distress  even  of  an 
Apostle  of  Civilisation.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Abdool-Mirza,  who 
takes  a  more  hopeful  view  of  matters 
in  general,  had  been  more  successful 
in  the  conquering  hero  way,  and 
therefore  felt  less  melancholy  about 
the  results.  At  all  events,  I  know 
that  the  latter  gentleman  wore  an 
English  locket,  with  an  English  pho- 
tograph in  it,  at  his  watch-chain;  and 
that  I  encountered  and  recognised — 
though  her  veil  was  down — hurrying 
in  the  rain  to  catch  the  boat,  a  certain 
young  woman;  to  whose  friends  I 
will  communicate  all  further  partic- 
ulars on  application  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  any  day  between  three 
and  seven  in  the  afternoon. 
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THE     NORTH, 
THE   LAND   OF   LOVE   AND   SONG.* 

LEAVES  were  flying, 

Falling  and  sighing, 

Fading  and  dying, 

Under  the  maple-trees. 

Under  the  trees  I  heard, 

Was  it  the  leaves  that  stirred, 

Voice  of  a  fay  or  bird 

Saying  to  me, 

Singing  this  pitiful 

Song  to  me — 

"Away,  away, 

We  must  not  stay ; 

Away  across  the  sea  ! " 

And  every  note 

My  heart  it  smote, 

Till  I  wept  at  the  wail 

Of  the  little  birdie, 

For  I  knew  'twas  the  spirit 

Of  song  I  heard, 

That  sang  to  me  thus 

With  the  voice  of  a  bird  : — 

"  Farewell  to  the  North,  the  stern  cold  North, 

The  home^of  the  brave  and  the  strong, 
The  true,  the  trusting,  tender  North, 
Dear  land  of  love  and  song ; 

*  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  our  singers  and  our  song-birds.  Though 
the  cold  north  is  the  tender  nurse  of  domestic  love  and  affection,  some  of  our  poets 
are  never  weary  of  harping  upon  the  sunny  south  as  "  the  land  of  love  and  song." 
Our  song-birds,  which  are  all  natives  of  the  north,  are  more  patriotic,  and  perhaps 
more  truthful.  Annually  they  turn  their  backs  upon  the  bright  skies  and  the  blue 
waters  of  the  tropics,  and  journey  thousands  of  miles  over  land  and  sea,  in  order  to 
rear  up  in  the  forests  of  the  north  a  hardy  and  healthy  brood,  and  to  make  their 
native  land  the  home  of  love  and  song. 

And  when  the  chilling  autumn  winds,  like  the  cold  blasts  of  poverty,  drive  these 
natives  of  the  north  into  exile,  they  gradually  lose  the  power  of  song  ;  and  when  the 
hour  of  their  departure  arrives,  they  steal  away  by  night,  and  leave  our  shores  in 
silence. 

The  traveller  who  watches  a  sunrise  in  the  tropics  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  litany  of 
the  woods  that  greets  the  dawn  in  his  native  land,  and  to  be  struck  with  the  oppres- 
sive silence  of  the  scene  before  him.  Some  solitary  campanero  (the  bell-bird),  looking 
like  a  snowflake,  as  it  alights  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  maro  tree,  may  be  heard  ringing 
its  silver  chime,  as  if  to  summon  the  exile  songsters  to  join  in  a  matin  hymn.  But  it 
calls  in  vain.  The  exiles  are  mute,  for,  like  captive  Judah,  "  how  can  they  sing  the 
Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ?  " 

The  writer  has  recently  attempted  to  describe  in  "Home-spun  Songs"  the  life  and 
language  of  the  backwoods.  It  is  a  more  difficult  task  to  interpret  the  notes  of  joy 
that  announce  the  annual  return  of  our  tuneful  emigrants  to  "the  land  of  love  and 
song." 
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Hark !  winter  drear 
It  conies  anear  ; 
"We  dare  not  linger  long. 

There's  a  path  in  the  air,  man  may  not  know, 

That  guides  us  o'er  the  main; 
And  a  voice  in  the  winds,  man  may  not  hear, 
Will  call  us  home  again, 
When  the  winter  dies, 
And  the  west  wind  sighs 
To  hear  the  linnet's  strain. 

In  the  South,  the  fierce,  the  fickle  South, 

No  voice  of  song  is  heard  ; 
Though  the  oriole,  like  a  sunbeam,  flits 
With  many  a  radiant  bird 

Through  the  mangrove  shade, 
No  leafy  glade 
By  tuneful  notes  is  stirred. 

Hark  !   through  the  sleeping  forest  rings 

The  campanertfs  chime  :  * 
It  calls  in  vain  for  the  matin  hymn 
That  wakes  the  northern  clime — 
How  can  we  sing 
Home  songs  of  spring, 
Or  the  notes  of  summer  time  1 

We  silent  seek  the  lonely  homes 
Of  a  long-forgotten  race  ;  t      • 
Through  voiceless  streets  our  wings  are  'heard, 
And  many  a  stream  we  trace 
From  its  unknown  source 
In  its  downward  course,         « 
Till  it  dimples  the  ocean's  face. 

At  length  the  weary  wanderers 
A  whispering  murmur  hear, 
Like  the  pent-up  moan  of  a  mother's  heart, 
Or  the  sigh  of  a  sister  dear. 
'Tis  a  voice  from  home ; 
Glad  spring  has  come, 
'Tis  the  sigh  of  the  North  we  hear ! 


*  Waterton,  in  his  '  Wanderings  in  South  America'  (p.  117),  describes  in  glowing 
terms  "the  celebrated  campanero  of  the  Spaniards,  called  dara  by  the  Indians,  and 
bell-bird  by  the  English. "  ' '  Yon  hear  his  toll,  and  then  a  pause  for  a  minute — then 
another  toll,  and  then  a  pause  again— and  then  a  toll,  and  again  a  pause;  then  he  is. 
silent  for  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  then  another  toll, — and  so  on.  Acteon  would  stop 
in  mid-chase,  Maria  would  defer  her  evening  song,  and  Orpheus  himself  would  drop 
his  lute,  to  listen  to  him  ;  so  sweet,  so  novel  and  romantic,  is  the  toll  of  the  pretty 
snow-white  campanero." 

t  Our  migratory  birds  find  their  way  as  far  south  as  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan. 
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Homeward,  over  the  salt  sea  waves, 

We  rest  'mid  sunny  isles, 
Where  the  earth  and  the  sky  are  ever  bright, 
And  the  ocean  ever  smiles ; 

But  the  North  whispers,  '  Come 
To  your  home,  sweet  home,' 
And  we  fly  from  the  sunny  isles. 

We  rest  on  the  spars  of  the  stately  bark, 

And  songs  of  the  North  we  sing, 
Till  the  mariners  weep  in  their  dreams  with  joy, 
As  they  hear  the  voice  of  spring ; 
And  the  linnet's  strain 
Steals  o'er  the  main, 
And  the  song  that  they  hear  us  sing. 

We  have  come  to  the  North,  the  stern  cold  North, 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  strong  ; 

The  true,  the  trusting,  tender  North, 
Dear  land  of  love  and  song." 

Under  the  oak-trees  lying, 

Budding  leaves  I  see. 
Winter  is  dead ; 
Tassels  of  red 
Burst  from  the  maple-tree  ; 

And  the  robins  and  linnets 

Are  echoing  back 
The  song  of  the  little  birdie — 
"  We  have  come,  we  have  come. 

To  the  land  of  our  home, 

From  far  across  the  sea  ! 
We  have  come,  we  have  come  ! " 
And  the  woods  whisper,  "  Come," 
And  my  heart  it  says,  "  Come," 

To  the  little  birdie ; 
For  I  knew  'twas  the  spirit 

Of  song  I  heard 
That  sang  to  me  thus 
With  the  voice  of  a  bird. 

E.  G.  HALIBURTON. 

HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 
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DRAGGING  OUT  A  WRETCHED    EXISTENCE. 


WHEN  we  hear  from  time  to  time 
of  dropping  petitions  to  wind  up  a 
joint-stock  company,  we  may  guess 
what  is  impending.  We  assume  at 
once  that  the  thing  is  a  disappoint- 
ment ;  that  it  has  not  fulfilled  the 
promises  in  the  specious  prospectus  ; 
that  it  has  been  mismanaged  ;  that 
it  is,  or  is  like  to  he,  bankrupt ; 
and  that  in  all  probability  some 
little  eccentricities,  very  offensive 
to  straightforward  men  of  business, 
have  been  practised.  The  direction 
may  defy  or  baffle  the  petitioners 
for  a  time,  but  their  doing  so  de- 
ceives nobody  :  the  shifts  and 
dodges  can  but  postpone  the  catas- 
trophe for  a  short  season  :  the  crash 
must  come,  and  it  comes. 

We  wrote  the  above  paragraph 
by  way  of  illustrating  by  a  trope 
from  the  commercial  world  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  Gladstone  Min- 
istry, desires  for  the  winding  up  of 
which  are  finding  expression  from 
all  quarters  of  the  country;  but 
the  more  it  is  thought  upon,  the  less 
figurative,  and  the  more  descriptive 
of  the  Ministry  as  it  is,  does  the 
commercial  language  appear  to  be. 
For  what  has  the  now  broken  Ad- 
ministration been  but  a  large  and 
daring  speculation  forced  into  noto- 
riety by  indefatigable  advertising 
and  touting,  worked,  while  its  first 
vigour  lasted,  with  headlong  reck- 
lessness, then  suspected  to  be  un- 
sound, then  found  to  be  worthless, 
at  last  on  the  point  of  being  wound 
up  1  The  author  of  the  undertaking 
was  Mr  Bright.  He  it  was  who 
first  conceived,  and  with  great  pains 
recommended  to  the  people,  those 
doctrines  and  measures  which  the 
Ministry  has  carried,  or  has  pro- 
mised and  failed  to  carry,  into  Act. 
But  Mr  Bright,  strong  as  was  his 
faith  in  his  opinions,  had  not  the 


capital  to  work  out  his  own  dis- 
coveries ;  so,  as  is  usual  with  in- 
ventors and  projectors,  he  made 
over  his  projects  to  a  company 
which  undertook  to  work  them  out, 
giving  him  a  seat  at  the  board  of 
directors.  He  was  probably  the 
only  director  who  believed  that  his 
schemes  would  benefit  anybody  out- 
side the  board-room,  but  no  matter 
for  that;  his  colleagues  thought 
fit  to  adopt  them,  notwithstanding 
that  they  had  all  disapproved  them 
more  or  less,  and  that  the  chairman 
in  particular  had  taken  pains  to 
place  on  record  how  entirely  he 
once  held  to  diametrically  opposite 
tenets.  What  of  that  ?  It  would 
have  been  pleasanter  if  the  expect- 
ed gains  could  have  been  procured 
without  a  sacrifice  of  consistency, 
but  procured  they  must  be.  If  the 
opportunity  was  not  adapted  to 
previous  professions,  professions 
,  must  be  altered  to  suit  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  scheme  was  brought 
out.  Its  prospectus  was  tremendous. 
It  was  puffed  and  promoted  as  no 
scheme  of  the  kind  ever  was  before. 
The  chairman  himself  took  to  the 
stump  and  to  the  pen,  and  with 
an  overwhelming  flow  of  words  pro- 
claimed its  merits  and  his  own. 

The  very  magnitude  and  profusion 
of  the  promises  which  it  contained 
made  the  prospectus  a  document  to 
be  suspected;  but  the  excitement 
which  was  kept  up  all  round  it 
scared  caution  from  men's  minds. 
The  direction,  too,  contained  one  or 
two  doubtful  names;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  strengthened  by 
names  denoting  owners  of  undeni- 
able capital  and  position,  who,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  were  willing  to 
purchase  the  office  of  directors,  by 
sanctioning  a  concern  whose  success 
would  be  most  damaging  to  the 
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interests  of  their  order,  and  of  the 
country.  The  business  certainly 
opened  with  considerable  animation. 
The  iteration,  and  puffing,  and  in- 
ordinate promises  had  carried  away 
the  unreflecting  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  induced  them  to  take 
the  bubble  speculation  not  as  a 
novelty  to  be  cautiously  tried,  but 
as  one  of  which  the  success  was 
already  assured.  The  momentum 
so  acquired  gave  it  a  temporary 
ascendancy,  which  was  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  its  principles.  Any 
association  commencing  with  such 
accumulated  vis  must  have  a 
temporary  success,  no  matter  what 
may  be  its  aims  or  abilities. 
But  these  bursts  of  enthusiasm 
are  sure  to  pass  away,  and  then 
people  begin  to  look  a  little  into 
the  value  of  a  concern  which 
they  have  so  inconsiderately  ac- 
cepted without  weighing,  and 
into  the  professions  and  abilities  of 
the  directors.  The  promised  profits 
do  not  accrue,  and  a  number  of 
evils  inseparable  from  the  character 
and  practice  of  the  company  does 
accrue :  the  results  are  altogether 
different  from  those  which  were  ex- 
pected. There  is  dissatisfaction,  of 
course,  among  the  shareholders — a 
misgiving,  probably,  in  every  mind ; 
but  so  violent  has  been  formerly 
the  clamour  in  favour  of  the  specu- 
lation, that  it  is  not  easy  to  turn 
round  and  express  distrust,  or  to  face 
the  ridicule  which  such  expression 
of  distrust  must  provoke.  So  the 
momentum  which  set  it  rushing  at 
first  still  keeps  it  going,  although  with 
greatly  diminished  velocity.  By- 
and-by  the  misgivings  begin  to  find 
expression.  Blunders  are  apparent, 
which  no  fanaticism  can  venture  to 
ignore.  The  failure  is  felt  every- 
where,— among  the  directors,  who, 
however,  manage  to  keep  their  fore- 
bodings and  the  differences  that 
arise  out  of  them  to  themselves — and 


among  the  outside  shareholders,  who> 
are  not  so  reticent,  but  who  give' 
voice  to  their  disappointment  im 
louder  and  louder  tones.  At  last, 
the  much-abused  public  recovers  the* 
power  of  judging  for  itself,  does  in 
the  end  what  it  ought  to  have  done 
at  first,  scans  the  prospectus,  and 
finds  it  to  be,  when  viewed  with 
unprejudiced  eyes,  if  not  altogether 
a  delusion,  at  any  rate,  with  its  good 
and  evil  in  the  proportion  of  Fal- 
staffs  bread  to  his  sack,  "a  poor 
halfpenny-worth"  of  the  one  to  an; 
"intolerable  deal"  of  the  other. 
Then  follow  recriminations,  open> 
schism,  partial  attacks,  great  fall- 
ing away  of  supporters,  undisguised 
breaks-down  of  the  direction,  and,, 
by  consequence,  petitions  for  the- 
winding  up  of  the  unsubstantial 
concern. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  decide 
whether  the  sketch  which  we  have- 
given  of  a  speculative  company  does- 
or  does  not  shadow,  nay,  recount  in. 
general  terms,  the  history  of  the- 
Gladstone  Administration.  What 
we  say  of  it  now  in  its  adversity  is 
not  an  opinion  formed  after  the 
event.  We  said,  when  it  was  in  the 
heyday  of  its  prosperity,  and  bear- 
ing down  all  before  it,  that  the  day 
would  come  when  all  would  confess- 
it  to  be  a  failure.  We  were  never 
dazzled  by  its  popularity,  nor  be- 
guiled by  its  promises.  We  never 
shrank  from  our  duty  of  warning 
our  countrymen  against  what  we 
knew  would  turn  out  to  be  a  mere 
bubble.  If  but  few  would  listen  to> 
our  caution,  the  blame  does  not  rest 
with  us  :  liberavimus  animam  nos- 
tram. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Bright 
possessed,  and  for  a  long  time  exer- 
cised, a  great  power  of  interesting 
and  exciting  the  lower  classes  of 
Englishmen.  But  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  he  himself  ever 
contemplated,  until  four  or  five 
years  ago,  any  extensive  legislative- 
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harvest  from  the  seed  which  he  was 
sowing.  Agitation  simply,  and 
planting  thorns  in  the  sides  of  per- 
sons in  authority  or  of  rank  or  influ- 
ence, would  seem  to  have  been  the 
whole  of  his  aim  or  expectation.  It 
is  an  argument  in  favour  of  this 
view  that  he  laboured  hard  to  set 
class  against  class.  Now  we  know 
well  that  political  change  is  hardly 
possible  without  some  assistance 
from  every  class,  or  from  nearly 
every  class;  therefore  it  may  be 
suspected  that  he  did  not  look  for 
results  beyond  what  we  have  stated. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to 
say  that  Mr  Bright  said  or  did  any- 
thing but  what  he  believed  to  be 
right :  his  views  were  very  narrow, 
and  his  ideas  of  government  emi- 
nently raw  and  unpractical,  yet  he 
was  sincere.  But  while  Mr  Bright 
was  going  along  in  his  own  fashion 
instilling  strange  doctrines,  rousing 
democratic  passions,  and  fomenting 
class  animosities,  a  keen  eye  was 
watching  him,  and  a  subtle  mind 
was  studying  how  to  turn  to  profit- 
able account  the  influence  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  his  doctrines, 
which  had  been  so  favourably  re- 
ceived. Mr  Gladstone  saw  how 
plebeian  assemblies  applauded  Mr 
Bright  to  the  echo,  and  thought  he 
had  discovered  the  charm  whereby 
these  islands  might  be  made  impli- 
citly to  obey  a  ruler,  and  the  ruler 
might  be  loved  and  glorified  as 
few  rulers  have  been  or  are.  Suc- 
cess, popularity,  fame  —  all  these 
would  follow  Mr  Bright's  talisman, 
which  Mr  Bright  himself  did  not 
half  understand  how  to  use. 

When  it  became  known  that  Mr 
Gladstone  seriously  intended  to 
work  out  Mr  Bright's  ideas,  a  thrill 
of  alarm  shot  through  the  whole 
country.  Even  they  who  were  most 
crabbed  and  disaffected  could  hardly 
realise  or  contemplate  without  alarm, 
such  a  tampering  with  our  weal  as 
this  intention  involved.  Mr  Bright's 


schemes  and  maxims  were  very  well 
for  the  hustings,  or  for  indignation 
meetings,  or  great  Liberal  demon- 
strations ;  very^fine-sounding  things 
to  talk  about,  in  fact ;  but  literally  to 
do  them,  to  risk  all  the  consequences 
of  bringing  them  home  to  our  doors 
and  hearths,  that  was  startling  earn- 
est! Like  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
fable  who  was  so  prompt  to  call 
upon  Death  in  his  little  troubles, 
and  yet  was  horrified  and  begged 
hard  for  time  when  Death  stared 
him  in  the  face,  they  did  not  half  like 
to  see  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts 
take  shape.  However,  whether  they 
liked  them  or  not,  these  things  were 
to  be,  and  they  were  pledged  to 
assist  in  making  the  paths  straight 
for  them. 

The  one  great  idea  of  Mr  Bright 
— that  which  underlay  all  his  other 
ideas — was  that  statesmen  before 
him  had  been  wilfully  and  intensely 
corrupt,  and  that  everything  that 
was  awry  in  the  political  world 
was  the  consequence  of  this  corrup- 
tion ;  therefore  a  Puritanic  assump- 
tion of  virtue,  inflexible  righteous- 
ness, unwearying  earnestness  and 
devotion,  were  put  forward  as  the 
grand  characteristics  of  the  new 
dispensation.  Then,  for  specific 
measures,  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  to  be  com- 
menced, and  the  rights  of  property 
were  to  be  undermined,  the  most 
favourable  theatre  of  operations  for 
these  experiments  being  Ireland ; 
public  expenditure  was  to  be  greatly 
reduced,  while  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  services  was  to  be  increased 
— that  is,  the  large  outlay  hitherto 
caused  by  corruption  was  wholly  to 
cease,  and  the  minor  cost  necessary 
for  maintaining  establishments  was 
to  be  husbanded  so  as  that  it  might 
bring  forth  much  fruit.  Peace  at 
any  price  was  to  be  secured ;  but 
then  so  great  was  the  ability  of 
those  who  set  about  to  secure  it, 
that  the  price  would  be  nothing— 
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we  should  enjoy  the  "blessings  of 
peace  ourselves,  and  show  less  en- 
lightened countries  how  they  might 
enjoy  those  blessings  also.  The 
army,  always  an  abomination  to  Mr 
Bright  and  his  followers,  was  to  be 
revolutionised  and  made  a  popular 
army.  Then  we  were  to  have 
secret  voting,  and  a  reform  of  uni- 
versities and  schools  so  as  to 
favour  the  views  of  the  enemies 
of  those  institutions.  It  required 
immense  daring  to  conceive  such 
plans ;  but  we  fancy  that  the 
Premier's  ignorance  of  the  world 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making 
him  dare.  It  was  the  recklessness 
of  inexperience;  he  did  not  know 
the  magnitude  of  his  own  daring. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  went  at  his 
work  with  all  his  heart,  and,  wisely 
distrusting  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
his  reforms,  laboured  hard  to  obtain 
adventitious  assistance,  carrying  his 
imitation  of  Mr  Bright  on  to  the 
practice  of  the  demagogue's  art. 
Even  in  the  beginning  of  his  ven- 
ture there  was  an  ominous  failure. 
Lancashire  was  not  to  be  won  by 
all  his  pleadings ;  and,  with  a 
shrewdness  which  she  herself  under- 
stood, but  which  puzzled  the  ob- 
servant world,  she  in  a  majority  of 
instances  returned  Conservatives  to 
Parliament,  the  south-western  divi- 
sion of  the  county  rejecting  Mr 
Gladstone  himself.  But  he  could 
afford,  or  seemed  able  to  afford,  to 
bear  a  few  disappointments  just  at 
that  time,  for  things  in  the  main 
were  favourable  to  him.  He  exer- 
cised immense  power;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  legitimate  power,  waxed 
arrogant,  and  presumed  to  invade 
the  Constitution,  being  misguided 
enough  to  insult  and  bully  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  because  it 
would  not  work  fast  enough  for  him. 
But  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  past  know  well  that  political 
enterprises  begun  as  his  was  can 
have  but  one  result  —  disappoint- 


ment to  the  country  and  to  the  pro- 
jectors. The  day  of  adversity  ar- 
rived, and  darkened,  and  is  now  of 
the  deepest  gloom.  The  objects  of 
the  great  schemes  have  not  been 
accomplished ;  the  authors  of  them 
have  not  established  the  power  or 
the  fame  which  they  looked  for. 
It  is  pitiable  to  survey  the  state  of 
things  now,  and  to  note  what  has 
come  of  all  the  promises  and  pro- 
fessions. Immaculate  virtue  did  not 
shield  us  from  Collier  and  Ewelme 
jobs,  from  promotions  of  the  un- 
worthy, from  bribing  Canada,  from 
the  Zanzibar  scandal,  from  un- 
truthful returns.  The  measures 
which  were  to  tranquillise  Ire- 
land have  completely  failed  of 
their  effect ;  and,  side  by  side  with 
the  healing  measures,  their  authors 
have  had  to  pass  as  quietly  as 
might  be,  and  again  to  renew,  a 
stringent  Coercion  Act,  to  keep 
the  soothed  and  healed  country 
quiet.  Thus  we  see  sometimes  a 
set  of  bright  and  polished  fire-irons 
paraded  for  show,  while  somewhere 
in  shadow  rest  a  begrimed  and 
coarse  poker  and  pair  of  tongs, 
which  really  do  the  work.  While 
speaking  of  the  "  messages  of  peace," 
as  they  were  called,  we  are  tempted 
to  recur  to  a  speech  of  one  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  colleagues  (Lord  Kim- 
berley),  made  in  Parliament  on  the 
9th  of  June.  After  boasting  of  the 
decrease  of  agrarian  crime,  his  lord- 
ship went  on  to  say,  that  "  he  attri- 
buted this  decrease  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  Act  under  which  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  could  be  sus- 
pended in  certain  counties."  In 
the  Coercion  Act,  no  doubt,  lies  the 
cause  of  any  repression  of  crime 
that  has  been  effected,  but  that 
Act  was  not  in  the  Ministerial  pro- 
gramme, nor  in  harmony  therewith. 
It  is  an  ugly  mastiff  kept  to  do  the 
real  work,  in  order  that  the  sleek 
favourites  in  the  drawing-room  may 
claim  a  credit  which  does  not  be- 
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long  to  them.  The  messages  of 
peace  failed,  as  so  many  quack  speci- 
fics for  healing  Ireland  have  failed 
before.  If  it  were  merely  failure 
ihat  one  had  to  note,  that  would  be 
<bad  enough,  after  expectation  had 
'"been  wrought  so  high ;  but  we  must 
sremember,  too,  at  what  expense  the 
'experiment  has  been  tried.  No- 
thing less  than  the  destruction  of 
.a  national  Church  and  the  whole- 
sale robbery  of  Irish  landlords,  was 
<the  price  that  was  paid  for  making 
(Ireland  more  discontented  and  un- 
manageable than  it  had  been  before. 
But  the  House  of  Commons  has 
-shown  plainly  what  it,  after  four 
years  of  experience,  thinks  of  this 
Irish  policy,  which,  when  first  pro- 
fpounded,  it  was  so  ready  to  accept. 
It  would  not  suffer  the  last  branch 
•of  the  upas-tree  to  be  felled,  pre- 
ferring the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion with  all  its  faults  to  the  change 
"which  Mr  Gladstone  would  have  in- 
troduced. This  does  not  look  as  if 
•the  House  was  much  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  of  his  other  changes. 

Of  the  promise  of  reduced  expen- 
diture we  need  say  no  more  than  that 
at  has  not  been  found  convenient  to 
keep  it.  The  economists  cannot 
maintain  the  different  services  for 
less  than  was  expended  by  their 
predecessors ;  and  as,  in  addition  to 
necessary  expenditure,  they  like  to 
•give  a  little  douceur,  such  as  that 
in  the  Zanzibar  contract,  they  have, 
•of  course,  increased  instead  of  dimi- 
nished our  burdens. 

Peace  at  any  price  is  an  idea 
which,  for  a  generation  at  least, 
is  not  likely  to  find  favour  with 
Englishmen.  Commonly,  when 
leading  men  have  something  new 
;to  introduce,  they  are  at  pains 
to  bring  it  forward  under  circum- 
stances that  may  make  it  accep- 
.table — which  may  bring  out  its  ad- 
'vantages  and  not  magnify  its  disad- 
vantages. But  it  is  the  misfortune 
•of  the  Prime  Minister  not  to  be 


able  to  discriminate  times  and  sea- 
sons, to  choose  his  opportunity  un- 
happily, to  make  whatever  good 
may  be  in  his  plans  seem  evil 
through  the  bad  light  in  which  it  is 
presented.  Even  the  Quaker  princi- 
ple will  impress  men  very  differently 
according  to  the  judicious  or  injudi- 
cious application  of  it.  Now  the 
humiliation  of  a  surrender  at  discre- 
tion could  hardly  have  been  accom- 
panied by  more  aggravating  circum- 
stances than  those  which  attended 
our  submission  to  Kussia  in  1870. 
That  submission  not  only  involved  a 
large  sacrifice  of  national  honour,  but 
it  was  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
draw  special  attention  to  the  sacri- 
fice. We  replied  in  spirited  lan- 
guage at  first,  and  then  withdrew 
our  valiant  words,  and  allowed  our 
antagonist  to  do  as  he  listed.  In 
this  case,  however  unequal  our 
Ministers  may  have  been  to  a  credit- 
able conduct  of  the  business,  they 
had  no  choice  as  to  time.  Russia 
made  the  first  move,  and  England 
had  to  play  to  her  lead.  But 
in  the  next  unhappy  dispute,  that 
concerning  the  Alabama  claims,  our 
Ministry  were  responsible  for  the 
time,  the  conduct,  the  submission, 
and  the  most  deplorable  result.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  that  ill- 
conceived  and  grossly  mismanaged 
business  has  made  Englishmen  of 
all  opinions  feel  disgust  and  shame 
at  the  bare  mention  of  arbitration, 
and  that  the  over-obsequiousness  of 
our  Government  to  foreign  powers, 
has  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  pre- 
serve a  peaceful  attitude  even  where 
the  quarrel  need  not  be  unto  death. 
Our  rulers  damaged  the  cause  of 
peace  in  their  inconsiderate  desire 
to  serve  it ;  they  nauseated  the  coun- 
try with  the  very  doctrine  which 
they  so  much  desired  to  recommend. 
The  attempt  to  reconstitute  the 
British  army  has  been  not  the  least 
of  the  failures  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
Administration.  The  general  pub- 
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lie,  we  believe,  does  not  understand, 
nor  trouble  itself  about,  the  deeper 
reasons  which  prove  this  change  to 
be  most  ill-advised.  It  will  show 
more  interest  in  them  hereafter. 
But  it  is  already  keenly  alive  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  army,  officers 
#nd  soldiers,  is  profoundly  dissatis- 
fied ;  that  the  vaunted  new  system 
will  not  work  ;  that  it  is  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  old  ;  that  recruit- 
ing is  not  productive  enough  to 
keep  up  the  requisite  strength  even 
were  there  only  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  death  or  by  regular  dis- 
charge— but,  seeing  that  desertion 
deprives  the  service  of  many  times 
more  men  than  all  other  causes  put 
together,  the  recruiting  is  wholly 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  drain. 
In  vain  has  the  standard  been 
lowered  to  quite  a  ridiculous  figure  ; 
in  vain  have  the  examining  officers 
been  ordered  to  inspect  after  a  per- 
verse fashion,  so  that  they  may 
see  scarecrows  and  chicken-breasted 
beings  as  if  they  were  stalwart 
fellows  ;  in  vain  (we  blush  to  write 
it)  have  the  returns  of  the  enlisted 
men  been  falsified  to  deceive  the 
Parliament  and  the  public;  sound 
recruits  in  sufficient  numbers  can- 
iiot  be  obtained.  To  read  of  the 
shifts  and  deceits  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  recent  discus- 
sions is  to  be  reminded  of  the  ex- 
pedients —  nay,  of  the  morals — 
practised  by  Falstaff  and  Bardolph 
in  making  levies  for  the  Crown  : — 
"  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thews, 
the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assem- 
blance  of  a  man  !  Give  me  the 
spirit,  Master  Shallow  :  here's  Wart; 
— you  see  what  a  ragged  appearance 
it  is  ;  he  shall  charge  you,  and  dis- 
charge you  with  the  motion  of  a 
pewterer's  hammer ;  come  off  and 
on,  swifter  than  he  that  gibbets  on 
the  brewer's  bucket.  And  this 
same  half-fac'd  fellow,  Shadow, — 
give  me  this  man  ;  he  presents  no 
mark  to  the  enemy  ;  the  foeman 


may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the 
edge  of  a  penknife  :  and,  for  a  re- 
treat— how  swiftly  will  this  Feeble, 
the  woman's  tailor,  run  off?  0, 
give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare 
me  the  great  ones." 

It  is  well  known,  we  say,  that 
the  service  is  in  difficulties,  and 
that  the  difficulties  are  due  to 
wholesale  and  rash  changes.  Mr 
Gladstone  saw,  and  saw  truly, 
that  Mr  Bright's  followers  were 
pleased  to  be  much  offended  by  the 
army  as  it-  was,  but  they  omitted 
to  say  what,  or  whether  any,  recast- 
ing of  it  would  satisfy  them.  The 
haphazard  attempt  to  gratify  them 
in  this  matter  has  not  succeeded. 
Whatever  the  old  defects  may  have 
been,  the  people  see  that  we  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  The  army 
has  been  jeopardised  and  seriously 
damaged,  while  the  public,  alas  !  has 
not  been  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice. 

We  need  hardly  in  this  summary 
say  much  about  secret  voting,  be- 
cause even  while  the  measure  was 
passing  through  Parliament  it  was 
notorious  that  the  country  was  in- 
different about  it.  lSrow  that  it  has 
become  law,  we  do  not  think  that  ex- 
perience of  its  working  has  endeared 
it  to  the  party  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed to  serve,  and  whom  it  was  to 
attach  to  the  Government.  Parlia- 
ment did,  however,  against  its  in- 
clinations and  convictions,  pass  the 
Ballot  Act ;  for  the  Ministry  retain- 
ed just  enough  of  its  initial  momen- 
tum to  enable  it  to  exact  this  service 
from  its  unwilling  followers.  In 
this  effort  the  force  was  exhausted. 
In  the  following  session  the  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  pass  an  Irish 
University  Bill  in  a  similar  despotic 
manner,  but  found  that  the  talisman 
would  charm  no  longer.  A  power- 
ful section  of  the  Liberals  rebelled 
against  gagging  professors,  and 
against  repressing  science  to  gratify 
Eomish  priests ;  Ireland  almost 
without  a  dissenting  voice  repudiat- 
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ed  the  measure ;  and,  spite  of  num- 
erous crafty  devices  (which  we  wish 
they  had  not  condescended  to)  to 
avert  their  fate,  the  Ministry  had  to 
submit  to  the  mortification  of  a 
defeat.  A  Conservative  Govern- 
ment might  have  come  into  office 
in  the  spring,  had  the  party  thought 
it  prudent  to  assume  the  reins  while 
the  present  House  of  Commons  is 
in  being.  But,  the  Conservative 
leaders  declining  office,  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Ministry  retains  place  with- 
out power,  harassed  by  foes  with- 
out and  by  rebels  within,  beaten 
continually,  made  to  suffer  indignity, 
obliged  to  go  softly  where  it  once 
lorded  it  despotically,  its  once  over- 
whelming majority  dispersed  and 
alienated,  its  popularity  vanished, 
and  the  common  wish  of  both  its 
friends  and  foes  being  to  have  the 
decayed  concern  wound  up  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  session  which  now  ends,  if 
it  has  been  a  damaging  and  hu- 
miliating one  for  Ministers,  has 
been  in  many  respects  a  cheering 
one  for  the  country.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  distinction  which  has 
at  last  been  made  between  Liberal- 
ism and  pseudo-Liberalism;  it  is 
also  noteworthy  as  the  period  in 
which  many  honest  Radicals,  hav- 
ing been  at  length  satiated  with 
change  and  confiscation  and  demo- 
lition, and  finding  the  wild  deeds  of 
the  last  four  years  to  have  produced 
only  disappointment  and  regret, 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  stop 
short  in  the  work  of  undermining 
and  overturning.  Indeed,  we  think 
it  may  be  learned  from  the  history 
of  the  past  six  months  that  the 
country  is  sick  of  change  and  ex- 
citement, and  more  anxious  to  en- 
joy its  goods  in  quiet  than  to  follow 
out  or  listen  to  any  more  visionary 
schemes  for  producing  untold  hap- 
piness and  profit.  Not  but  that 
there  are  still  believers  in  the  great 
efficacy  of  agitation.  A  weekly  con- 


temporary lately,  while  commenting 
upon  the  forlorn  condition  of  the 
Government,  and  praying  for  its 
happy  release  from  its  afflictions, 
thought  it  yet  possible  to  conjure 
with  a  county  franchise.  But  in- 
stead of  having  stomachs  for  more 
reforms,  our  people  would  appear  to 
be  disgusted  with  reform,  and  to 
turn  from  that  now  unpalatable 
offering.  Mr  Gladstone,  it  is  true, 
from  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  set  about  working  out  all  Mr 
Bright's  discoveries,  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  innovation  as  a  phi- 
losopher's stone  in  politics,  which 
could  never  fail  to  charm  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Armed  with  it,  the 
acute  possessor  might  go  on  prosper- 
ing for  ages.  A  similar  belief  that 
a  philosopher's  stone  had  been  found 
must  have  inspired  that  estravaganza 
which  amused  us  all  at  the  end  of 
1870,  with  charming  twaddle  about 
"  the  silver  streak  "  and  "  happy 
England."  Mr  Gladstone  must  just 
now  be  proving  the  hollowness  of 
any  such  creed ;  and  the  evangelist 
of  the  '  Edinburgh,'  now  that  we 
are  looking  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  as 
our  great  resource  for  preserving  our 
Indian  Empire  from  the  fangs  of 
Russia,  may  reasonably  begin  to 
doubt  the  omnipotence  of  the  streak. 
When  we  wrote  above  that 
Liberals  in  the  session  of  187$ 
had  separated  themselves  from 
pseudo  -  Liberals,  we  referred  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  Radical 
party  generally,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  the  determination  of  Eng- 
lish Liberals  to  discountenance  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  How  the  nominees  of 
this  priesthood  ever  managed  to  get 
themselves  accepted  as  Liberals  we 
are  quite  unable  to  explain.  We 
know  well  that  they  will  always  be 
ready  to  pull  down  or  to  damage 
the  Protestant  Church,  not  from 
any  Liberal  feeling,  but  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  able  to  establish 
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in  lieu  of  it  their  own  intolerant 
and  illiberal  Church.  But  this,  far 
from  giving  them  a  claim  to  rank  as 
Liberals,  showed  them  to  be  the 
inveterate  and  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies of  everything  liberal.  Their 
voting  for  Mr  Gladstone  as  a  matter 
of  bargain  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  classification  of  them 
•"'  under  a  political  head;  and  that  the 
real  Liberals  at  length  seem  to  see. 
We  expect  important  results  from 
this  segregation :  let  us  sec  how 
they  may  come  about. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Coercion 
Act  for  Ireland  seems  to  have  had 
an  awakening  effect  upon  England. 
Some  few  have,  like  ourselves, 
known  for  long  that  things  were 
not  going  well  in  the  sister  king- 
dom, but  the  body  of  the  nation 
seemed  to  assume  as  a  necessary 
fact  that  Ireland,  after  all  that  had 
been  done  for  her,  would  be,  should 
be,  and  must  be  contented,  re- 
conciled, and  grateful.  But  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act  renewed, 
the  revelation  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  "proclaim"  nearly 
every  county,  the  deliverances  of 
the  Home  Kulers,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  general  election,  have  caused 
people  to  observe  a  little  closely 
how  Ireland  was  getting  on  with- 
out her  upas  trees.  It  did  not 
require  a  lengthened  scrutiny ; 
one  glance  was  sufficient ;  the 
situation  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
alarming.  The  TJltramontanes 
have  at  last  been  thrown  over  by 
the  English  Liberals  so  as  to  make 
further  Ministerial  traffic  in  Popish 
votes  unprofitable.  Ear  from  being 
conciliated,  the  priests  are  more  than 
ever  bent  on  mischief,  more  than  ever 
bent  on  agitating  the  country,  and 
on  embarrassing  the  Government. 
What  shape  their  opposition  may 
take  is  not  quite  certain,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  they  may  declare  for 
Home  Eule ;  if  so,  their  endeavour 
at  the  election  will  be  to  send  over 


members  pledged  to  initiate  a  poli- 
tical separation  of  Ireland  from 
England.  The  question  still  re- 
mains, Will  they  be  able  to  control 
the  elections  1  and  the  general  fear 
answers  that  they  will.  We  flatter 
ourselves,  however,  that  there  is  a 
little  room  for  doubt  on  this  point. 
The  priests  may  not  prove  so  ab- 
solute as  terror  represents  them. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Liberal  party  in 
England  formerly  excused  their  com- 
merce with  the  priests,  by  represent- 
ing the  pervading  priestly  influence 
as  a  patent  fact,  which,  whether  we 
liked  it  or  not,  was  a  fact  still,  and 
the  question  was,  whether  we  would 
try  to  buy  over  this  influence,  and 
to  make  it  work  in  harmony  with 
the  law,  or  whether  we  would  brave 
it  and  stand  the  hazard  whatever  that 
was  to  be.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  priestly  influence 
was  strengthened  and  extended  by 
this  recognition  of  its  importance, 
and  that  the  respect  paid  to  it  on 
this  side  the  water  was  as  much  a 
cause  as  a  consequence  of  its  preva- 
lence. There  were  action  and  reac- 
tion. The  priests'  political  power 
made  Ministers  bid  for  their  aid ; 
and  the  deference  shown  and  the 
concessions  made  to  the  priests  by 
the  Government  doubled  their  po- 
litical power.  But  not  only  are  the 
priests  likely  now  to  be  deprived  of 
all  support  from  the  Liberal  party  : 
they  will  lose,  too,  the  prestige 
which  the  support  of  that  party 
gave  them  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  see 
whether,  when  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, they  will  be  able  to  make 
head  in  their  promotion  of  Home 
Rule.  Quite  well  we  know  that 
the  hopelessness  of  this  cause  will 
not  disparage  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
priests.  Provided  only  that  it  be 
fertile  in  agitation  at  home,  and  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  all 
here  who  desire  to  see  Ireland 
quietly  and  peaceably  governed, 
their  end  will  be  attained.  Yet  we 
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have  some  expectation  that  there 
will  he  found  ahle  Irishmen  willing 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  absur- 
dity  and  impossibility  of  Home 
Rule  ever  heing  tolerated.  We 
think  thai  many  Irishmen  who 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  coun- 
trymen will  stop  short  on  the 
brink  of  this  endless  slough,  and 
warn  all  who  will  hear  them, 
and  reclaim  very  many,  from  the 
priestly  snare.  The  very  fact  that 
the  hierarchy  are  about  to  embark 
in  a  ruinous  and  impracticable  pur- 
suit, gives  the  opportunity  for  influ- 
ential laymen  to  put  forward  more 
rational  views.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  men  fit  to  lead  the  people  will 
ever  again,  as  in  the  days  of  O'Con- 
nell,  be  content  to  play  the  game  of 
the  priests  and  servilely  to  follow 
their  dictation.  The  truth  is  better 
known  now  than  it  was  then,  that 
in  all  these  clerical  plots  the  people 
have  been  simply  made  tools  ;  that 
they  get  nothing  tangible,  and  that 
it  would  not  suit  the  views  of  the 
priests  if  they  did  get  anything 
tangible.  It  cannot  be  but  that 
this  will  be  plainly  set  forth.  The 
men  who  may  utter  the  warnings 
will  receive  English  support  from 
both  Conservatives  and  Liberals, 
and  may  take  the  lead  altogether 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  priesthood. 
If  they  do  not,  we  must  prepare  to  go 
once  more  through  a  period  of  Irish 
disaffection,  turbulence,  and  of  course 
retrogression,  moral  and  material. 

It  must  be  clear  at  last  that  con- 
cessions to  the  priests  only  make 
them  arrogant,  and  stimulate  their 
appetite  for  intrigue  and  disturb- 
ance. The  messages  of  peace  and 
the  most  wicked  demolitions  and 
plunderings  made  for  the  priests' 
gratification  have  failed,  as  we 
always  said  they  would  fail,  to  pro- 
pitiate them  in  the  least,  or  to  cause 
them  to  stay  their  incitement  of 
their  flocks  to  discontent.  Under 
whatever  name  or  series  of  names  it 


may  be  concealed,  the  stake  to  be 
played  for  is  undoubtedly  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy.  As  before,  they 
will  offer — if  they  have  it  to  offer — 
political  support  to  any  minister 
who  will  undertake  to  help  them  to 
this  •  and  while  the  parties  to  the 
bargain  are  playing  each  its  own 
game,  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
progress  of  Ireland  will  be  prevent- 
ed and  hindered  as  heretofore,  and 
Great  Britain  will  be  blamed  be- 
cause Ireland  does  not  advance. 

Now  this  condition  and  this 
prospect  of  things  in  Ireland  are 
but  a  sorry  result  of  all  the  excite- 
ment that  has  been  raised  about 
Ireland,  and  all  the  ostentatious 
legislation  that  has  been  accom- 
plished for  her.  It  is  but  a  sorry 
substitute  for  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mises so  lavishly  made  by  statesmen 
anxious  for  office  five  years  ago. 
We  never  expected  any  more  cheer- 
ing result,  as  we  have  not  failed  to 
record.  We  knew  very  well  that 
the  call  of  Mr  Gladstone  to  office 
would  produce  for  the  priests  minis- 
terial attempts  to  favour  Ultramon- 
tarrism,  for  the  Government  the 
support  of  such  members  as  the 
priests  control,  for  Ireland  nothing. 
But  there  were  very  many  who  did 
not  join  in  our  apprehensions,  who 
were  led  away  by  the  specious  talk- 
ing of  Mr  Gladstone  and  others, 
and  who  really  entertained  fore- 
thought of  a  happy  Ireland.  For 
the  disappointment  of  these  good 
people  we  are  unfeignedly  concern- 
ed. After  all,  the  question  is  not 
how  all  this  trouble  came  about, 
but  what  is  to  be  done.  The  Ul- 
tramontane section,  even  supposing 
that  the  priests  should  be  able  to 
nominate  a  great  many  of  the  Irish 
members,  cannot  be  very  formidable 
unless ^  British  members  may  prove 
to  be  pretty  equally  divided.  Now 
we  cherish  a  hope  that  British 
electors  will  foresee  and  provide 
against  such  a  difficulty  as  this. 
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They  must  see  that  there  shall  be 
no  toleration  for  a  moment  of 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  in 
the  next  Parliament.  Not  Conser- 
vatives only,  but  a  great  number  of 
Liberals,  will,  we  hope,  be  ready  to 
declare  decidedly  against  it.  The 
latter  have  become  aware  that  no 
good  can  be  done  for  Ireland  by 
concessions  to  the  priests,  and  that, 
probably,  an  important  step  may  be 
made  towards  liberating  Irishmen 
from  priestly  tyranny  whenever  an 
overwhelming  number  of  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  shall  declare 
that  they  repudiate  all  relations 
with  these  priests,  while  they  are 
ready  to  favour  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland  in  every 
way.  Irishmen  give  us  Britons 
credit  on  every  occasion  for  looking 
sharply  after  our  interests,  but  they 
insinuate  that  we  are  apt  to  bene- 
fit ourselves  at  Ireland's  expense. 
Now  this  is  rank  nonsense.  Of  all 
the  hindrances  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  none  is 
so  great  as  the  irreconcilable  spirit 
of  Ireland.  This  the  British  know 
full  well ;  and  that  they  do  know  it 
and  admit  it,  is  proved  by  the  many 
and  great  sacrifices  which  they  have 
shown  themselves  ready  to  make  in 
the  hope — the  vain  hope  as  it 
has  hitherto  proved — of  satisfying 
Ireland  and  convincing  her  of  their 
goodwill.  The  long  list  of  adven- 
turers, ending  with  Mr  Gladstone, 
who  have  been  able  to  serve  their 
own  ends  by  taking  up  the  griev- 
ances of  Ireland,  have  been  success- 
ful because  they  appealed  to  the 
wishes  of  Britons  rather  than  to 
their  reason ;  because  the  great 
desire  felt  on  this  side  the  Channel 
to  bring  in  Ireland  heartily  to  the 
great  English  commonwealth  blinded 
them  to  the  folly  and  inadequacy 
of  the  means  proposed.  They  never 
would  have  listened  to  the  Upas 
tree  bubble  had  they  not  desired  in- 
tensely to  see  Ireland  prosper  as  we 


prosper  on  this  island.  But  we 
know  at  the  same  time  that  the  re- 
concilement and  prosperity  which 
we  sigh  for  are  not  to  be  procured 
through  the  priests.  We  shall,  we 
hope,  when  the  next  Parliament 
may  meet,  show  our  regard  for  Ire- 
land, and  show  at  the  same  time 
that  we  have  acquired  a  truer  con- 
ception than  formerly  of  our  own 
interests  as  regards  her,  by  sternly 
and  determinedly  discountenancing 
this  priestly  despotism. 

Something  akin  to  the  Liberalism 
of  Irish  priests  is  the  Liberalism  of 
some  English  Nonconformists.  Their 
politics  are  determined  by  an  intense 
desire  to  damage  and  degrade  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  They  side  with  Mr 
Gladstone  because  they  think  him 
capable  of  subverting,  and  willing 
to  subvert  the  Church  if  he  can  get 
a  majority  to  back  him  in  doing  so. 
They  probably  would  side  with  any 
other  Minister  who  might  show  a 
disposition  to  give  them  this  their 
hearts'  desire,  without  consideration 
of  his  general  policy.  This  section 
has  clearly  shown  that  it  values 
State  education  only  so  far  as  it 
may  be  made  a  means  of  wounding 
the  Church.  If  education  and  the 
Church  are  to  flourish  together,  then 
perish  education;  and,  as  a  proof 
how  entirely  their  Liberalism  turns 
on  this  pivot,  behold,  they  stand 
ready  to  divide,  obstruct,  and  wreck 
the  Liberal  party,  unless  it  will  con- 
sent to  give  them  their  will  on  the 
Establishment.  It  is  clear  that  the 
votes  of  this  section  were  given  for 
a  consideration  to  the  Radical 
Government  just  as  much  as  were 
those  of  the  priests,  and  that,  fail- 
ing to  get  the  reward  to  which  they 
think  themselves  entitled,  they  will 
behave  just  as  contentiously  as  the 
Pope's  or  any  other  brass  band. 
Now  we  think  that  Mr  Fawcett 
and  other  consistent  Liberals  are  as 
little  likely  to  tolerate  this  sort  of 
politicians  in  England  as  in  Ire- 
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land.  We  believe  that  many  of  these 
Liberals  of  Mr  Fawcett's  type  have 
become  sensible  of  the  damage  which 
their  party  has  sustained  by  accept- 
ing the  alliance  of  such  mercenaries. 
They  feel  that  Liberalism,  as  they 
understand  it,  is  more  damaged  and 
put  to  shame  by  the  vagaries  and 
jealousies  of  these  free  lances  than 
it  is  aided  by  their  votes.  They  re- 
pudiate many  shocking  things  which 
are  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done, 
in  the  name  of  the  party  to  which 
they  belong.  They  deplore  the  im- 
pediments which  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  real  progress  by  fanaticism 
and  petty  intrigue.  They  repent, 
it  may  be,  of  having  assisted  to 
power  the  demagogue  Ministry  which 
has  made  it  possible  for  these  insig- 
nificant sections  so  to  trouble  the 
country.  For  the  men  of  whom  we 
are  writing  are  not  demagogues ; 
none  are  less  given  to  flatter  the  mul- 
titude ;  the  whole  tenor  of  their  poli- 
tical lives  shows  how  they  contemn 
the  paltry  wiles  of  the  Government : 
did  they  not  take  their  seats  with 
the  other  side  we  should  call  them 
Conservatives.  Mr  Horsinan,  for 
instance,  is  more  severe  upon  Go- 
vernment than  the  Opposition  are  ; 
and,  judging  from  his  utterances,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  wherein  he  and 
the  gentlemen  upon  the  benches 
opposite  to  him  differ.  Possibly  he 
and  others,  in  their  ardour  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  institutions,  took 
service  with  the  Eadical  minority 
that  they  might  get  rapidly  over 
the  ground;  but  they  may  have 
learnt  by  this  time,  that  real,  safe 
advancement,  though  it  be  slow,  is 
preferable  to  the  rash  legislation 
against  which  they  have  latterly 
been  obliged  to  enter  their  protest. 
We  acquit  them  wholly  of  counte- 
nancing the  slander  which  brands 
Conservatism  with  the  desire  to 
strangle  everything  in  the  shape  of 
improvement ;  and  perhaps  by  this 
time  their  impatience  has  learnt  to 


respect  and  to  sympathise  with  Con- 
servative caution  and  wary  progress.. 
JSo  reason  is  apparent  why  they 
should  oppose  a  Conservative  Go- 
vernment if,  as  seems  likely,  the 
people's  choice  at  the  next  elections 
shpuld  invite  that  party  to  office. 

That  these  moderate  men  should 
have  declined  to  do  more  upas-tree 
work  is  a  proof  that  some  of  the 
ministerial  party  have  gone  as  far  as 
they  wish  in  the  path  of  revolution  ; 
but  we  have  a  more  astonishing  in- 
stance than  they  afford  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  repletion  in  a  reformer. 
The  decided  terms  in  which  Mr 
Bright  rejected  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  republic  in  these  islands  may 
have  taken  many  people  by  surprise. 
But  even  he  sees  that  the  fabled 
equality  is  unattainable,  and  that 
there  is  a  point  where  experiment 
ought  to  stop.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  ill  of  Mr  Bright  for  this  his  last 
utterance,  nor  accuse  him  of  caprice 
or  cowardice,  or  desertion  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  just  cause.  Mr 
Bright's  perceptions  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  these  last  four  years. 
That  little  episode  of  official  life 
operated  probably  as  (we  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic)  "  an  eye-opener."  He  has 
found  out  in  the  decline  of  life  what 
most  of  us  learn  soon  after  leaving 
the  nursery,  namely,  that  in  order 
to  do  faithfully  and  successfully  the 
work  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  propositions  not  in  the  abstract, 
but  as  they  stand  related  to  othe* 
propositions.  Mr  Bright  has  found 
out  that  whatever  objections  there 
may  be  to  a  monarchy,  other  forms 
of  government  lie  open  to  objections 
equally  strong ;  and  that  the  certain 
evils  which  must  result  from  sub- 
verting an  established  Government 
such  as  ours  would  a  hundred  times 
overbalance  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom.  He  points  to  Spain 
and  to  France  as  existing  examples 
to  illustrate  his  teaching ;  and  he- 
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refers  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
England  to  prove  that  in  days 
gone  by  revolution  cost  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  was  worth.  Now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  enviable 
state  of  things  in  Spain,  all  the 
finger-posts  to  which  Mr  Bright 
has  directed  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Brutuses  and  hungry  Cas- 
siuses  in  Birmingham,  offered  their 
valuable  guidance  as  distinctly  and 
powerfully  in  Mr  Bright's  younger 
days  as  they  do  now.  But  he  failed 
to  perceive  their  meaning,  because 
the  range  of  his  mind  and  his  ex- 
perience was  remarkably  narrow, 
notwithstanding  that  his  mental 
power  was  great.  He  could  con- 
centrate his  regard  on  a  particular 
subject,  criticise  it  ruthlessly,  spy 
out  all  its  defects,  and  hold  it  up 
to  the  disapprobation  of  other  men 
with  a  force  not  commonly  equalled ; 
but  he  could  not  understand  that 
there  are  imperfections,  or  fancied 
imperfections,  the  attempt  to  cure 
which  would  be  a  calamity  far 
greater  than  the  imperfections  them- 
selves. He  would  have  rushed  on 
ills  that  he  knew  not  of  rather  than 
bear  any  ill  that  he  could  pick  out  and 
denounce.  But  having  served  an 
apprenticeship,  though  a  very  short 
one,  in  practical  statesmanship,  he 
became  gifted  with  a  new  sense. 
He  was  able  to  compare  as  well  as 
to  weigh  and  gauge,  and  we  may 
imagine  what  a  leap  his  vigorous 
intellect  must  have  taken  as  soon 
as  the  light  broke  upon  him.  While 
the  Birmingham  reformers  thought 
they  were  a  little  in  advance  of  Mr 
Bright,  in  being  outspoken  if  in 
nothing  else,  he  had  not  only  out- 
stripped them,  but  had  sprung  to 
a  level  of  perception  and  thought 
which  it  never  entered  into  their 
hearts  to  conceive.  He  did  not,  we 
are  sure,  find  pleasure  in  snubbing 
the  great  wits  of  Birmingham — 
his  pupils,  perhaps,  and  at  any. 
rate,  philosophers  who  thought  their 


views  in  accord  with  his ;  but  he  is 
not  a  man  who,  for  any  considera- 
tion, will  teach  or  hold  a  precept 
after  he  has  found  it  to  be  untrue : 
when  challenged,  therefore,  by  the 
Eepublican  Convention,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  profess  the  new  faith 
that  was  in  him,  nor  to  show 
that,  of  the  blindness  in  which  he 
walked  in  times  past,  he  was  now 
ashamed.  JSTot  the  least  suspicion 
of  interested  motives  attaches  to  Mr 
Bright's  change  of  opinion.  He  is 
certain  to  gain  nothing,  and  he  has 
probably  offended  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers, by  it.  As  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war,  so  now  is  he  ready  to 
suffer  adversity  rather  than  disown 
what  he  believes  to  be  an  honest 
opinion.  How  respectable  is  this 
disinterested  course,  and  how  favour- 
ably does  it  compare  with  the  con- 
duct of  others  who  are  as  much 
observed  as  Mr  Bright !  There  are 
certain  convictions  that  we  wot  of, 
more  liable  to  change  than  any  tenet 
of  Mr  Bright,  but  which  change 
always  for  the  benefit  of  him  who 
professes  them. 

During  the  past  session  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  Mr  Cardwell's 
dealings  with  the  army  has  been 
placed  before  the  public  in  a  much 
clearer  light  than  before.  The  fact 
has  been  brought  out  that  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  consider  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  regulations  under  which  their 
commissions  are  to  be  redeemed  by 
the  State.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  a 
large  body  of  officers  proposed  to 
petition  Parliament  in  reference  to 
this  same  grievance,  but  were  very 
properly  restrained  by  authority 
from  proceeding  in  that  manner. 
They  were,  however,  informed  that 
any  officer  considering  himself  in- 
jured, might  lay  his  case  before  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal 
commanding-in-chief,  and  it  was 
known  that  many  availed  them- 
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selves  of  this  permission.  It  ap- 
pears now  by  a  return  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  2245  offi- 
cers have,  through  one  channel  or 
other,  complained  of  being  unjustly 
treated.  The  men,  too,  we  find, 
are  deserting  their  colours  in  unpre- 
cedented numbers.  Now  these  are 
facts  of  which  men  of  any  capacity  can 
perceive  the  alarming  significance. 
They  require  to  be  dealt  with  ably 
and  promptly,  but  the  War  Office 
hitherto  has  not  been  equal  to  so 
dealing  with  them,  and  the  mischief 
continues.  We  cannot  be  astonish- 
ed at  these  things,  if  we  reflect  that 
the  great  experiments  which  have 
been  tried  upon  the  army  were  ven- 
tured upon,  not  to  meet  any  demand 
or  want  of  the  service  itself,  but  to 
satisfy  political  agitators  who  took 
exception  to  the  army  as  an  aristo- 
cratic body.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Her  Majesty  in  1871  committed 
to  her  Parliament  the  duty  of  re- 
modelling the  army ;  but  that  while 
the  House  of  Lords  was  exercising, 
in  regard  to  that  subject,  a  caution 
now  proved  to  have  been  most  ad- 
visable, the  Minister,  refusing  to 
brook  the  delay,  arbitrarily  and 
summarily  disposed  of  the  matter  by 
a  royal  warrant.  Not  only  was  this 
done  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion ;  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  over- 
confident persons,  who  evidently 
did  not  know,  and  were  not  equal 
to,  their  task.  The  complication  is 
worth  looking  to.  We  fear  that 
the  country  may  have  to  pay  dearly 
for  the  bid  for  popularity  made  by 
the  Government. 

On  Her  Majesty's  birthday  the 
country  was  startled  by  the  promo- 
tion of  a  very  large  number  of 
captains  in  the  army  to  the  rank  of 
major.  Except  that  it  concerned 
only  one  rank  of  the  service,  the 
promotion  was  very  like  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  brevets.  The  object 
of  it  was  to  pacify  certain  of  the 
captains  who,  when  captains  of  the 


Artillery  and  Engineers  were  turned 
into  majors  last  year,  were  passed 
over  by  those  officers.  For  twelve 
months  the  grievance — for  the  War 
Office  by  its  subsequent  redress  ad- 
mits that  it  was  a  grievance — re- 
mained unalleviated ;  then,  after  the 
aggrieved  officers  had  fretted  them- 
selves and  brooded  over  their  wrongs 
through  a  year,  comes  a  tardy  and 
partial  remedy.  The  whole  of  the 
aggrieved  are  not  promoted,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that,  if  they  were 
promoted,  the  majors,  numerically 
out  of  proportion  at  present  to  the 
other  grades,  would  have  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  service,  and  redundant 
in  a  ridiculous  degree.  Whether 
the  complaint  of  those  still  unsatis- 
fied will  be  defied,  or  whether  a 
further  disturbance  of  the  equili- 
brium of  the  service  will  be  made  to 
stop  the  grumbling,  no  one  knows  ; 
that  will  be  decided  by  the  strength 
of  the  War  Minister's  back.  If  it 
can  bear  the  pressure,  so  ;  the  cap- 
tains may  go  to  Jericho  with  their 
grievance  :  if  it  be  pressed  upon 
beyond  endurance,  then  we  must 
have  an  army  of  majors,  or  some 
other  equally  undesirable  expedient 
must  be  resorted  to.  But  what  the 
country  is  most  concerned  with  is  the 
reckless  hand-to-mouth  system — or 
rather  want  of  system,  by  which  an- 
omalies, such  as  this  redundancy  of 
majors,  are  produced.  When,  last 
year,  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
introduce  the  regimental  rank  of 
major  into  the  Ordnance  Corps,  the 
consequences  of  that  introduction 
might  surely  have  been  foreseen. 
The  required  change  might  have 
been  effected  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  create  a  grievance;  or,  if 
there  were  no  way  to  avoid  aggriev- 
ing somebody  by  it,  the  grievance 
might  have  been  obviated  by  giving 
the  promotions  necessary  in  other 
branches  of  the  service  when  the 
Ordnance  Corps  received  their  ad- 
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vancement.  There  was  no  sense  in 
leaving  to  fester  for  a  twelvemonth 
a  sore  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented altogether.  Great  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  service  when  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  it  are  in- 
capable of  providing  for  more  than 
the  exigency  of  the  moment,  and 
have  to  follow  up  one  unconsider- 
ed  move  by  a  dozen  others,  reck- 
less, unreasonable,  and  perpetuating 
change.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was 
an  idea  much  in  favour  to  do  away 
with  the  rank  of  major  altogether  ; 
now  we  have,  by  hand-to-mouth 
management,  drifted  into  having  ma- 
jors greatly  in  excess  of  our  wants, 
with  the  prospect  of  their  number 
being  further  considerably  increased. 
This  is  one  example  of  the  difficulties 
and  absurdities  in  which  wild  inno- 
vators may  land  us.  These  blun- 
ders upon  blunders  did  not  occur 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
at  the  head  of  the  army. 

But  we  have  had  worse  than  blun- 
ders to  shock  us  this  year  in  the 
military  departments.  The  failure 
in  the  recruiting  branch  is  suffici- 
ently distressing,  but  an  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  conceal  the 
straits  in  which  that  branch  finds  it- 
self is  simply  astounding.  Towards 
the  end  of  June,  Colonel  Anson 
stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times,' 
that  certain  returns  of  men  enlisted, 
which  were  at  first  correctly  made 
out,  had  been,  by  some  person  or 
persons  in  authority,  sent  back  to 
the  framers  of  them,  with  orders  to 
alter  them  in  a  manner  which  would 
render  them  false.  The  object  of 
the  alteration  was  to  exhibit  under- 
sized men  as  of  full  size  in  the  chest, 
and  so  to  conceal  the  truth  that  men 
of  regulation-measurement  cannot 
be  procured  in  the  required  num- 
bers under  the  present  system. 
Colonel  Anson's  most  grave  and 
dishonouring  charge  against  some- 
body unknown  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce remarks  in  both  Houses  of 


Parliament.  In  the  Lords  no  less 
a  personage  than  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cambridge  rose 
to  protest  that  he  was  incapable  of 
suffering  such  a  falsification  to  be 
made,  and  to  promise  that  such 
a  thing  should  not  occur  again. 
In  the  Commons  Mr  Cardwell 
made  a  very  similar  speech.  In 
neither  House  was  it  denied  that 
the  falsification  had  taken  place 
as  imputed  by  Colonel  Anson. 
Can  we  readily  believe,  even  while 
we  know  that  the  fact  is  so,  that 
neither  His  Eoyal  Highness  nor  Mr 
Cardwell  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  any  satisfaction  to  Parliament 
as  to  who  the  culprit  is  that  has 
dared  to  procure  and  to  utter  these 
returns  ?  The  word  "  inadvertence  " 
was  used  in  the  lame  explanations, 
but  if  Colonel  Anson  wrote  advised- 
ly— and  it  is  for  Ministers  to  show 
that  he  did  not — there  could  be  no 
inadvertence,  no  clerical  error,  no 
accidental  mistake  about  an  entry. 
The  returns,  if  we  have  read  the 
matter  aright,  were  correctly  made 
at  first,  and  then  sent  back  to  their 
authors  to  be  falsified  by  order,  and 
that  in  more  than  one  instance.  In- 
advertence indeed  !  Until  the  case 
shall  be  further  cleared,  Mr  Cardwell 
lies  under  the  imputation  of  pre- 
siding over  a  department  of  the 
State  by  which  returns  wilfully  fal- 
sified have  been  foisted  upon  the 
Parliament  and  the  country.  Mr 
Cardwell  has  denied  personal  com- 
plicity in  the  transaction,  but  is  it 
possible  that  he  thinks  this  a  suf- 
ficient answer  1  Can  he  as  a  minis- 
ter valuing  his  reputation  and  that 
of  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a 
member  forbear  to  answer,  and  to 
clear  up  this  scandalous  affair — to 
say  who  did  this  foul  deed,  and  how 
he  has  been  punished?  Where  a 
Minister  has  been  undeservedly  ac- 
cused it  is  not  usual  for  him  to  wait 
to  have  his  defence  (his  exculpation 
it  may  be),  wrung  from  him  fact  by 
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fact.  He  is  generally  only  too 
anxious  to  state  the  case  clearly.  Mr 
Card  well  has  not  as  yet  thought  fit 
to  make  a  revelation.  But  is  Par- 
liament—however much  it  may  be 
astonished  at  the  Minister's  reticence 
— justified  in  allowing  such  a  matter 
to  be  so  lightly  passed  over  ?  Is  the 
integrity  of  a  public  department  of 
the  State  so  trivial  a  matter  that  no 
member  of  either  House  will  trouble 
himself  about  it  ?  Our  Eaclical  pa- 
triots and  purists  have  been  singu- 
larly careless  of  their  duty,  now  that 
Radicals  are  in  office.  They  would 
hardly  have  sat  so  quiet  had  such  a 
charge  been  brought  against  a  Con- 
servative minister;  neither,  we  are 
persuaded,  would  a  Conservative 
minister  have  been  content  to  let 
such  a  charge  pass,  without  full  in- 
vestigation, on  any  account.  Know- 
ing what  Radical  patriotism  is,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  it  nods  a  little 
just  now.  But  what  were  Conser- 
vatives about  that  they  did  not  in- 
sist on  investigation1?  It  may  be 
very  well,  now  that  Ministers  are 
showing  such  a  talent  for  breaking 
up  their  party  and  destroying  them- 
selves, to  abstain  from  "gleeking 
and  galling  "  at  them  on  every  little 
occasion.  That  we  quite  admit : 
but  this  was  not  a  little  occasion. 
We  doubt  whether  anything  so 
scandalous  has  been  laid  to  the 
•charge  of  any  English  department 
in  the  present  age.  It  tends  to  des- 
troy confidence  in  public  men.  Both 
Houses  and  all  parties  have  grossly 
failed  of  their  duty  to  the  country, 
in  not  marking  their  sense  of  the 
dishonourable  act  that  has  been  im- 
puted. 

The  distrust  of  Ministers  which 
increased  so  fast  in  the  country 
since  last  autumn  was  at  last  very 
pointedly  manifested  by  the  House 
-of  Commons,  when  the  Select  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  O'Keefe  grievance.  Before 
granting  the  Committee  at  all,  the 


House  took  a  pledge  of  Ministers 
that  its  work  should  be  done  with- 
out delay ;  and  when  the  members 
of  it  came  to  be  named,  the  number 
was  increased  from  five  to  seven 
against  the  wish  and  endeavour  of 
the  Government,  two  gentlemen 
being  added  in  separate  votes,  each 
by  a  separate  majority.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
in  moving  for  the  Committee  may 
have  been  very  honest,  and  the 
Committee,  as  nominated  by  Mini- 
sters, may  have  been  prepared  to 
execute  the  duty  required  of  them 
with  impartiality  and  despatch. 
But  although  this  may  have  been 
so,  the  House  showed  unmistakably 
that  it  would  not  trust  the  case  to 
the  Ministry  nor  to  the  Committee 
which  they  had  named.  Parliament 
finds  it  necessary  to  look  very  sharp- 
ly after  these  immaculate  rulers ; 
the  stewards  who  lately  were  trust- 
ed with  untold  ingots  have  now  to 
leave  something  in  pledge  if  they 
are  sent  to  change  a  sovereign.  It 
has  often  happened  that  agents  who 
have  been  closely  watched  in  the 
beginning  of  their  service  have, 
upon  acquaintance,  proved  so  de- 
voted and  incorruptible  that  they 
have  been  confided  in  without  re- 
serve;  but  it  is  lamentable  when 
men  who  start  with  unlimited  cre- 
dit have,  in  a  short  time,  to  submit 
to  close  surveillance.  Mr  Gladstone 
and  his  Government  having,  by 
dint  of  stumping  and  puffing,  ob- 
tained high  places  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country,  which  they  never 
deserved,  are  now  beginning  with 
shame  to  take  the  lowest  places. 
Four  years  of  their  lives  might 
have  been  expended  to  better  pur- 
pose. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  waked 
up  to  a  keen  perception  of  the 
impropriety  of  administering  the 
Government  in  Ireland  for  the 
benefit,  and  according  to  the  will, 
of  ultramontane  priests.  It  is,  no 
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doubt,  the  same  House  which  lately 
allowed  the  Protestant  Church  to 
be  maimed,  and  Irish  landowners 
to  be  persecuted  for  the  gratification 
and  propitiation  of  these  same  priests; 
but  the  very  process  of  doing  these 
.atrocious  acts  seems  to  have  in- 
structed them  as  to  the  sort  of  work 
to  which  they  were  lending  them- 
selves, and  they  will,  at  any  rate, 
proceed  no  further  in  a  course  so 
shameful.  How  it  could  ever  be 
supposed  that  these  priests  could 
have  the  smallest  sympathy  with 
what  are  called  Liberal  sentiments 
is  hard  to  understand.  Mr  Glad- 
stone, too,  has  waked  up  to  the  im- 
possibility of  any  longer  allowing 
the  Education  Commission  to  be  a 
board  for  registering  the  decrees  of 
the  Pope  or  his  servants.  He  has 
at  length  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  Commission  is  to  mend  its  ways 
in  future,  and  the  persecuted 
O'Keefe  is  to  have  the  management 
of  his  schools  restored  to  him.  For 
twelve  months  has  the  Minister 
been  fencing,  and  delaying  to  do 
this  act  of  justice.  The  attitude  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  all 
his  wiles  and  doubles  were  ex- 
hausted, forced  him  at  last  to  do 
tardy  justice ;  but  with  his  good 
will  the  Pope  would  still  have 
dictated  to  the  Commissioners. 
Perhaps  it  is  part  of  the  bargain 
that  he  should  use  his  influence  in 
every  way  to  extend  priestly  power ; 
it  is  part,  at  any  rate,  of  a  series  of 
acts,  which,  we  trust,  the  electors 
will  call  to  mind  when  next  invited 
to  choose  a  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

We  know  not  whether  we  ought 
to  believe  or  to  reject  the  rumour 
which  says  that  Greenwich  is  as 
tired  as  South  West  Lancashire  was 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  that  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  bring  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  for 


Westminster.  A  city  that  is  set  on 
a  hill  cannot  be  hid  :  men  must  see 
and  hear  a  great  deal  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone from  his  position;  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  men,  not  content 
with  seeing  and  hearing,  imagine  a 
good  deal  about  him  which  they 
neither  see  nor  hear.  Greenwich 
was  very  determined  to  have  him 
four  years  ago,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  she  had  done  a  feat  fit  to  rank 
with  the  celebrated  gun  trick  when 
she  opened  her  arms  to  the  illus- 
trious refugee  whom  his  own  people 
and  his  father's  house  had  cast  out. 
Is  it  possible  that  Greenwich,  the 
foster-mother,  after  an  acquaintance 
of  four  short  years,  has  become  as 
insensible  as  Lancashire,  the  natural 
mother1?  Is  it  possible  that,  if  the 
sword  of  Solomon  were  about  to  de- 
scend on  the  nursling,  neither  Lan- 
cashire nor  Greenwich  would  come 
forward  to  stay  execution?  Has 
the  Premier  any  repellent  property 
which  makes  lasting  attachment  to 
him  impossible  ?  The  question  is 
of  immense  importance  to  us  all, 
and  is  worthy  (if  it  be  true  that 
Greenwich  has  fallen  away  from  her 
first  love)  of  scientific  investigation  : 
for  all  England,  though  its  changes 
of  mood  have  not  been  so  violent  as 
those  of  Greenwich,  has  known  the 
same  revulsions  in  a  milder  form. 
Let  the  phenomena  be  examined 
where  they  have  been  most  marked  ; 
let  the  humours  of  Greenwich  fur- 
nish a  little  self-knowledge  to  the 
whole  nation. 

"  For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things, 
The    deepest   loathing   to    the   stomach 

brings  ; 

Or,  as  the  heresies  that  men  do  leave, 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  de- 
ceive ; 

So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy, 
Of  all  be  hated  ;  but  the  most  of  me."* 

Yet,  supposing  that  Greenwich  be 
surfeited  and  ready  to  relieve  herself 


*  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
VOL.  CX1V. — NO.  DCXCIV. 
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of  Mr  Gladstone,  what  ground  is 
therefor  presuming  that  Westminster 
will  be  ready  to  bid  for  him  and  wear 
him?  We  were  curious,  when  in 
May  the  Prime  Minister  set  to 
ballyragging  the  Corporation  of 
London,  to  know  what  he  could  be 
meditating,  or  how  the  flight  of  ora- 
tory about  "gorged  with  charities, 
fat  with  charities,  bloated  with  cha- 
rities," was  to  serve  his  own  interests 
according  to  rule.  The  answer  is 
seen  in  this  feeler,  which  attributes 
to  Westminster  a  penchant  for  the 
oft-rejected.  Mr  Gladstone  —  (we 
here  take  a  liberty  with  some  re- 
marks which  Mr  Disraeli  levelled 
at  Mr  Y.  Harcourt  in  the  debate  on 
the  Irish  University  Bill) — Mr  Glad- 
stone, in  discharging  all  this  vitupe- 
ration at  the  Corporation,  spoke  quite 
with  the  air  of  a  member  for  West- 
minster ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man is  not  member  for  Westminster, 
— at  least,  not  yet.  The  service  of 
asserting  Westminster's  right  to 
Emmanuel  Hospital,  and  of  making 
ogreish  remarks  on  the  charities 
which  the  City  Corporation  admini- 
sters, may  have  appeared  to  Mr 
Gladstone  to  entitle  him  to  any 
favour  that  Westminster  could  con- 
fer; but  we  trust  that  there  be  in  that 
city  good  men  and  true,  who  will 
see  that  the  representation  is  not 
bartered  away  for  a  speech.  We 
have  had  too  much  of  that  kind  of 
dealing  already.  Talking  and  pro- 
mising carried  the  last  general  elec- 
tion, but  probably  neither  Westmin- 
ster nor  any  other  constituency  will 
be  so  ensnared  again.  By  the  by, 
if  Mr  Gladstone  continues  to  be 
bandied  about  at  this  pace,  he  may 
have  been  offered  to  all  the  cities  of 
England  before  the  New  Zealander 
shall  arrive. 

Most  people  must  have  thought 
that  a  piece  of  good  fortune  had 
come  to  the  Government,  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  a  session,  which 
had  so  far  been  barren,  the  Lords 


approved  and  passed  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Bill  and  sent  it 
down  to  the  Commons,  who  received 
it  kindly  and  showed  every  disposi- 
tion to  pass  it  too.  Here  was  at 
any  rate  a  piece  of  useful  legislation 
which  might  be  pointed  to  hereafter 
in  proof  that  the  labours  of  Parlia- 
ment through  six  months  of  1873 
had  not  been  in  vain.  Of  course 
the  Ministry  thankfully  accepted 
the  good  thus  opportunely  provided 
by  the  gods  1  Not  they.  Where 
they  can  mar  a  matter  that  is  work- 
ing smoothly,  trust  them  for  doing 
it.  One  might  have  fancied  from 
their  conduct  that,  instead  of  being 
poor  unlucky  gamesters  unable  to 
make  a  single  point,  they  had  had 
the  good  luck  of  Polycrates — that 
they  were  fat  with  success,  gorged 
with  success,  one  might  almost 
say,  bloated  with  success- — and 
found  it  expedient  to  fling  some 
god-send  into  the  deep.  While 
the  Bill  was  passing  through  the 
Commons,  a  sudden  idea  was  pre- 
sented to  Ministers  to  extend  some 
of  its  provisions  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  thus  risking  the  revocation 
of  the  assent  given  to  it  by  the 
Lords,  and  inviting  opposition  in  the 
Commons.  It  soon  appeared  that, 
should  the  altered  measure  be  nursed 
through  the  Lower  House,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  in  breach  of  certain 
privileges  claimed  by  the  Peers ; 
and  that  even  if  both  Houses  should 
approve  it,  it  would  violate  the  Act 
of  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
But  this  was  not  all.  There  would 
be  very  serious  difficulties  in  working 
out  the  details  of  the  scheme  if  it 
should  be  altered  as  proposed. 
These  difficulties  Mr  Disraeli,  in 
a  most  lucid  speech,  set  forth.  He 
did  not,  in  criticising  the  altera- 
tions, say  anything  offensive  to  the 
Government;  but  he  counselled 
them  to  withdraw  their  Bill  for 
reconsideration,  and  that  they  might 
bring  forward  a  more  satisfactory 
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measure  next  session.  Hereupon 
Mr  Gladstone  rose,  and  in  not  very 
courteous  language  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
could  be  turned  from  their  purpose. 
"  Is  there  any  reason,"  he  asked — 
"I  would  almost  say  any  rag  of 
reason — for  receding  now  from  the 
point  which  we  have  reached  in  the 
labours  of  our  hands,  which  labours 
are  now  near  completion?  Would 
it  be  for  the  credit  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  of  this  House,  that  such  a 
resolution  should  be  adopted  1  My 
belief  is,  that  if  we  should  now 
abandon  the  task  we  have  under- 
taken, and  which  has  already  cost 
us  so  much  labour  and  exertion, 
we  should  cover  ourselves  with  ridi- 
cule, and  deserve  the  contempt  of 
the  country.  I  confess  I  can  find 
no  reality  or  solidity  in  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  reasons  for  his 
views  on  the  subject."  Obstinate 
and  unconpromising  as  usual !  But 
in  another  day  or  two  a  note  of 
warning  is  sounded  by  Lord  Cairns 
in  the  House  of  Lords  showing  the 
inevitable  perils  which  the  Bill 
must  encounter  in  that  House  if  it 
should  be  returned  thereto  altered 
as  proposed.  And  now,  at  last,  it 
begins  to  be  perceived  that  there  is 
some  "reality"  and  "solidity"  in 
the  objections,  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  speedily  obviated,  and 
that  the  retention  of  the  changes  so 
unwarily  made  in  the  Bill  must  en- 
sure its  rejection  by  the  Upper 
House.  Then  the  demeanour  and 
language  of  Mr  Gladstone  suddenly 
alter ;  he  becomes  gracious  instead 
of  impertinent ;  he  is  all  deference 
where  he  had  been  so  scornfully 
immovable.  In  the  end  he  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  again  the  ill-con- 
ceived changes  which  had  threat- 
ened to  be  so  damaging,  and  to 
restore  the  Bill  to  the  condition  (as 
far  as  those  changes  were  concerned) 


in  which  it  came  down  from  the 
Lords.  With  great  force  and  reason 
did  Mr  Disraeli  after  this  concession 
say  of  the  irritable  Premier  : — 

"  When  a  minister  rises  and  in- 
veighs against  this  alleged  privilege,* 
and  showers  upon  us  precedents  to 
show  that  it  is  entirely  visionary, 
and  at  the  same  time  changes  his 
conduct,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  tell 
him  that  his  precedents  are  futile 
and  vain.  Nay,  more,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  argument,  he  re- 
commended a  course  which,  so  far 
as  Scotland  especially,  and  as  Ire- 
land are  concerned,  would  lead  this 
House,  if  it  adopted  that  course,  into 
a  position  it  could  not  uphold ;  and, 
if  the  advice  of  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  were  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Lords  also,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  even  the  Parliament  of 
England  might  find  itself  in  a  false 
position.  Those  are  the  remarks  I 
have  to  make  on  this  subject.  I 
hope  they  will  receive  an  answer,  if 
not  now  on  some  fit  occasion.  I  do 
not  think  it  a  sufficient  answer  to 
such  statements  to  say  that  I  have 
not  brought  forward  '  the  rag  of  an 
argument.'  Certainly  the  expres- 
sion is  not  a  polite  one  coming  from 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  leads 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  ad- 
dressed to  a  member  of  this  House 
who,  notwithstanding  his  deficien- 
cies, still  by  the  indulgence  of  his 
friends  occupies  the  position  which 
I  now  do.  But  the  observation, 
which  is  not  polite  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, when  it  is  followed 
up  by  the  opinions  of  his  own 
law  officers  that  every  remark  I 
made  deserved  attention,  and  every 
point  I  offered  had  validity,  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  had  only 
the  choice  of  difficulties  to  select 
from — the  observation  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  ceases  to  be  dis- 
courteous because  it  becomes  absurd. 
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I  commend  these  remarks  on  pre- 
cedents to  the  house.  No  one  can 
be  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  its  honours, 
its  privileges,  and  its  integrity  than 
myself.  When  the  House  of  Lords 
urges  a  privilege  which  I  believe  to 
be  constitutional  and  true,  I  shall  be 
ashamed  not  to  acknowledge  it ; 
but  whatever  course  I  may  take, 
this  is  one  I  will  not  pursue — I  will 
not  denounce  the  assertion  of  a 
privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
then  yield  to  it."  (Loud  and  con- 
tinuous cheering.) 

This  is  the  course  in  1873  :  the 
privileges  of  the  Lords  are  deferred 
to  before  they  are  tested.  In  1871 
not  the  privileges  but  the  very 
functions  of  the  Lords  were  ignored 
and  overridden.  From  arrogance 
to  servility  !  Such  is  the  effect  of  a 
change  of  fortune  on  some  "  noble 
natures."  By  his  own  showing,  in 
his  speech  quoted  above,  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  covered  his  Ministry  with 
ridicule,  and  deserved  the  contempt 
of  the  country. 

That  great  Achilles,  Mr  Dixon, 
threatening  to  draw  off  his  myrmi- 
dons has  been  too  much  for  Mr 
Forster.  The  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  been  obliged  at  the  last 
to  alter  his  Bill  for  amending  the 
Education  Act,  concession  being  now 
the  order  of  the  day  among  those 
who  but  lately  were  ready  to  stickle 
for  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair.  Stand- 
ing fire,  Mr  Gladstone  presumptu- 
ously called  it  when  he  was  strong  : 
the  sight  of  a  blank  cartridge  is  now 
enough  to  bring  them  on  their  mar- 
row-bones. Mr  Forster  could  have 
carried  his  bill  unaltered  by  the 
same  help  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
carry  it  now — viz. :  by  the  votes  of 
the  Conservatives.  But  then  the 
elections  !  might  not  a  small  sop  to 
the  League  be  an  offering  well  ap- 
plied? Well,  it  is  fortunate  that 
more  was  not  surrendered.  As  it 
now  stands  the  Bill  is  such  as  the 


Opposition  can  aid  in  passing,  and 
Mr  Dixon  and  the  Government  must 
settle  their  quarrel  as  they  may. 

While  speaking  of  the  action  of 
Opposition  in  regard  to  this  mea- 
«ure,  we  are  moved  to  notice  the 
now  frequent  complaint  of  the 
Government  party,  that  Conserva- 
tives will  not  always  move  to  their 
rescue  when  they  are  assailed  by 
their  rebellious  sections.  When 
the  public  interest  demands  it — as 
in  the  case  of  this  Education  Bill — 
of  course  the  Conservatives  will  pull 
them  through;  but  we  rather  fail 
to  see  what  they  owe  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  get  beaten  on 
visionary  subjects,  which  are  off- 
shoots of  their  own  wild  doctrines, 
like  Mr  Eichard's  Utopia.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Govern- 
ment side  cannot  be  properly  called 
a  party,  but  is  rather  a  conspiracy 
of  deadly  antagonists,  whose  bond 
of  union  is  simply  hatred  of  Con- 
servatism, it  may  seem  not  unreason- 
able in  the  Opposition  to  let  the 
world  see  now  and  then  of  what 
kind  of  shreds  and  patches  the  so- 
called  great  Liberal  party  is  com- 
posed, and  what  a  happy  family 
it  is. 

We  put  down  the  pen  in  amaze- 
ment when  we  read  that  the 
Government  has  gone  to  war  — 
that  it  is  carrying  fire  and  sword 
into  the  country  of  the  Ashantees. 
Heavens,  has  it  come  to  this? 
Can  it  be  that  we  are  burning 
towns,  and  shooting  down  savages  ? 
Bismarck  or  Gortschakoff  could  do 
no  worse  than  this.  Have  we  no 
Ripon  of  Washington,  no  master 
of  "  less-accurate  "  language  to  go 
and  bungle  a  treaty  with  the 
Ashantees  ?  Is  our  Treasury  bank- 
rupt that  we  cannot  afford  a  few 
sacks  of  gew-gaws  to  buy  off  our 
assailants  —  we  who  could  find 
our  millions  to  pacify  America? 
Some  Brummagem  beads  with  an 
abject  apology  would  no  doubt 
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induce  the  tribes  to  overlook  our 
offence  and  to  retire  for  a  time. 
Then  why  this  cruel  war?  Per- 
haps, like  one  of  the  led  captains 
in  an  anecdote  of  last  century, 
Mr  Gladstone  knows  whom  to 
kick. 

It  may  be  said,  "  But  these  are 
bloodthirsty  negroes  who  must  be 
put  down  at  once,  or  their  treatment 
of  the  white  settlers  will  be  too 
horrible  to  contemplate."  To  which 
we  reply  that,  when  the  white  people 
in  Jamaica  Imd  by  great  firmness 
and  spirit  been  rescued  from  similar 
horrors  at  the  hands  of  negroes,  a 
large  section  of  the  Government 
party  would  have  hanged  the  deli- 
verer if  they  could  ;  and,  judging 
from  a  speech  of  Mr  Gladstone's  a 
year  ago,  that  right  hon.  gentleman 
thought  such  deliverances  ought  to 
be  discouraged.  Of  course  we  knew 
that  the  Premier  could  be  inconsis- 
tent ;  but  we  thought  that,  with 
recent  events  so  fresh  in  every  one's 
memory,  he  must  see  some  little 
similarity  between  the  gander  and 
the  goose.  But  to  return  to  our 
home  affairs  : — 

The  only  choice  now  left  to  the 
Government  on  most  questions  is, 
whether  it  will  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion or  be  defeated.  Of  all  the 
things  wherein  he  gloried  there  is 
nothing  left  to  Mr  Gladstone  where- 
in to  glory,  unless  like  a  late  illus- 
trious American  citizen  he  should 
glory  in  his  shame.  BEATEN  AGAIN  ! 
written  in  large  letters  over  the 
Treasury  would  scarcely  in  this 
country  bring  in  much  profit.  Yea, 
BEATEN  AGAIN,  for  defeat  has  been 
the  weekly  fortune  of  the  Treasury 
bench.  And  this  is  the  miserable 
outcome  of  the  splendid  majority 
and  the  overwhelming  popular  sup- 
port with  which  the  party  com- 
menced business.  Only  incapacity 
of  the  very  lowest  order  could  in 


so  short  a  time  have  wrecked  an 
administration  which  started  with 
so  many  advantages.  Put  on  what 
effrontery  they  may,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  been  unable  to  suc- 
ceed must  weigh  heavily  upon  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  upon 
none  more  cruelly  than  upon  the 
Premier.  He  did,  by  dint  of  talk- 
ing, inspire  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  country  with  the  opinion  that 
he  was  above  all  competitors  quali- 
fied to  govern.  He  took  office  with 
everything  in  his  favour ;  never  per- 
haps had  Minister  a  fairer  chance  ; 
an  assured  majority  pledged  to  sup- 
port him ;  his  party  in  the  country, 
if  not  implicitly  trusting  him,  giving 
him  unmeasured  praise,  and  earnestly 
desiring  his  success.  But  alas  !  to 
talk  fluently  and  to  act  discreetly 
are  very  different  things.  With  all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot,  he 
could  not  make  way,  but  broke 
down,  and  stands  before  us  an  un- 
deniable failure. 

' '  I  have  ventured, 

Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on 
bladders, 

This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  ; 

But  far  beyond  my  depth  j  my  high- 
blown pride 

At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has 
left  me 

Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the 
mercy 

Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide 
me."  * 

"We  are  mistaken  if  ever — no 
matter  what  politics  may  be  in  the 
ascendant — the  people  of  England 
again  trust  their  destinies  to  his 
hands.  Stern  censors  might  say 
that  he  sought  his  own  fate,  and 
must  expect  no  pity ;  but  who  can 
help  pitying  a  disappointment  so 
great  as  his  ? 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  woes  to  the  issue 
which  may  be  submitted  to  the 
country  before  a  Parliament  shall 
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again  assemble  at  "Westminster.  The 
last  time  the  constituencies  exercised 
their  privilege  of  election  they  were 
stunned  with  a  clamour  about  effici- 
ency with  economy,  about  Upas 
trees,  and  about  universal  peace. 
They  will  surely  ask  now,  what  has 
become  of  the  economy,  what  has 
been  gained  by  felling  Upas  trees, 
what  the  price  is  that  we  pay  for 
peace  1  They  will  compare  the  pro- 
mises of  last  election  with  the 
swollen  estimates,  the  Coercion 
Act,  and  the  American  treaty. 
They  will  think  of  the  disinte- 
grated army,  our  lost  and  stranded 
ships,  our  money  and  territory 
shamefully  made  over  to  America. 
They  will  call  to  mind  the  attempts 
to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy superior  to  the  law,  and  potent 
to  trample  down  science.  They 
will  think  of  the  danger  which 
threatens  our  Indian  empire,  and 
of  the  days  of  old  when  the  name 
of  England  was  enough  to  make  her 
enemies  beware.  It  cannot  be  but 
that  they  will  refuse  to  trust  longer 
the  men  who  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed them.  Perhaps  by  this 


time  they  have  had  a  surfeit  of 
lavish  promises  and  high  preten- 
sions, and  may  not  think  the  worse 
of  Conservatives  because  they  do 
not  undertake  cheap  government,  or 
announce  a  golden  age.  It  may 
have  occurred  to  them  that  steady 
guidance,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  sentiments  of  the  em- 
pire, if  not  sensational,  is  safer 
than  wild  experimenting  with 
our  institutions  and  property. 
They  have  had  a  near  view  of  re- 
volution, not  in  the  dress  in  which 
orators  trick  her  out,  but  in  her  real 
hideous  form.  After  that,  tame- 
ness  will  scarcely  be  unpleasing,  and 
security  will  charm  more  than  inno- 
vation. The  Conservatives  have 
worked  and  waited  long  and  patient- 
ly. Their  leader  has  already  in- 
formed her  Majesty  the  Queen  that 
he  is  prepared  to  form  an  Adminis- 
tration. If  called  to  office  at  all,  a 
Conservative  Ministry,  to  give  it  a 
fair  chance,  should  be  set  going 
with  a  fair  working  majority.  Let 
the  electors  but  do  their  duty,  and 
they  need  not  doubt  the  Conserva- 
tives will  do  theirs. 
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HOW  JOHN  WAS  DRILLED. 


THE  name  of  Brown  is  not  un- 
familiar to  studious  reader  and  pa- 
triotic statesman ;  but  I  am  neither 
the  John  Brown  who  drives  about 
the  streets  of  our  grey  metropolis 
(I  live  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
Border)  on  errands  of  pity  and 
good-fellowship,  nor  am  I  any  con- 
nection of  that  other  John  Brown 
whose  soul  has  at  last  ceased  to  go 
marching  round  our  square,  to  the 
great  contentment  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  this  part  of  her  king- 
dom. I  am  simply  plain  John 
Brown,  a  clerk  in  a  Government 
office  —  and  in  Scotland  that  is 
about  the  worst  profession  which 
a  smart  young  fellow  can  adopt. 
I  have  been  twenty  years  in  the 
office,  and  my  salary  is  £170,  paid 
monthly,  with  annual  increments 
of  £5 ;  so  that  by  the  time  I 
am  sixty  I  shall  be  in  receipt  of 
£300  a-year,  under  deduction  of 
Income  Tax,  beef  at  eighteenpence 
a  pound,  and  coals  at  thirty  shil- 
lings a  ton.  If  I  had  been  a 
Treasury  clerk  or  an  Irish  civil 
servant,  they  would  have  given  me 
a  salary  of  XI 200,  and  a  villa  in 
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the  suburbs ;  but  in  Scotland, 
where  we  cultivate  the  Muses  on 
a  little  oatmeal,  they  enforce  the 
Magnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia 
in  a  most  Spartan-like  spirit.  Mary 
Anne  does  not  perceive  that  a 
paternal  Government  is  bound  to 
teach  its  servants  to  practise  the 
severer  virtues,  and  occasionally 
alludes  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  language  which  Mr 
Lowe  would  regret ;  but  then  Mary 
Anne  is  a  wife  and  a  mother,  with 
weekly  bills  increasing  at  a  pace 
which  beats  the  multiplication-table 
hollow.  Mrs  Brown,  moreover, 
holds  decided  opinions  of  her  own, 
which  she  does  not  care  to  conceal; 
and  what  between  the  respect  I 
owe  to  my  wife,  and  the  reverence 
I  entertain  for  the  Paymaster- 
general  and  his  colleagues,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  say  that  I  stand 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
if  I  were  quite  sure  that  the  com- 
parison would  not  be  misunder- 
stood by  either  of  the  parties. 

Mary  Anne  is  a  most  superior 
woman,  and  a  bulwark,  as  well  as 
an  ornament,  of  her  sex.     She  has 
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had  a  good  deal  to  go  through  in 
her  time,  poor  soul,  and  her  hands  are 
a  little  hrowner,  and  her  eyes  a  little 
wearier,  than  those  of  the  fine  ladies 
who  don't  make  their  own  clothes, 
and  who  never  shed  tears  except 
over  a  novel.  Her  mother  died 
when  she  was  in  her  teens,  and  left 
her  with  a  whole  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters  on  her  hands,  for  old 
Salt,  her  father  (on  half-pay  and  a 
wooden  leg),  was  of  very  little  use 
in  the  establishment,  and  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  brandy-and-water 
and  tobacco.  Mary  Anne  knitted 
and  patched  and  darned  with 
inflexible  fidelity  and  constancy, 
until  one  after  another  the  lit- 
tle ravens  were  despatched  out 
of  the  family  ark  into  the  great 
deep,  to  pick  up  any  scraps  that 
might  be  floating  about.  Such  dis- 
cipline braces  the  nerves  and  in- 
vigorates the  constitution,  and  the 
almost  masculine  firmness  of  Mary 
Anne's  character  is  to  be  attributed, 
I  flatter  myself,  to  these  early  strug- 
gles. Old  Salt  himself  owned  no 
particular  pedigree,  and  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  his  grand- 
father, if  he  had  one  •  but  his 
daughter  never  forgot  that  through 
her  mother  the  blood  of  the  Houla- 
kins  ran  in  her  veins,  and  that  in 
her  darkest  hours  she  was  bound  to 
behave  as  a  cadet  of  that  illustrious 
house.  We  are  all  proud  of  her 
curly  yellow  ringlets  and  her  rather 
high  cheek-bones,  for  the  Houlakins 
have  had  red  hair  and  prominent 
cheek-bones  from  the  earliest  period 
of  their  annals.  It  is  about  the 
one  little  bit  of  breeding  we  pos- 
sess, for  the  Browns  are  as  plebeian 
as  the  Salts,  and  we  cherish  it  ac- 
cordingly, along  with  a  claymore 
which  belonged  to  Dick  Houlakin, 
who  drank  himself  to  death  soon 
after  the  last  Rebellion,  and  the 
Skian-dhu  which  was  stuck  into 
the  only  sheriff-officer  who  ever  ven- 
tured to  execute  a  distress-warrant 
within  the  territory  of  the  clan. 


I  have  never  quite  recovered  from 
the  astonishment  I  experienced 
when  I  found  that  I  had  married 
into  the  aristocracy ;  but  she  has 
made  an  admirable  wife,  and  her 
efforts  to  obey  the  divine  injunction 
about  replenishing  the  earth  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  signal 
success. 

I  have  been  drilled  more  or  less 
all  my  life,  and  I  don't  object  to  it 
in  moderation.  My  worthy  mother 
— God  rest  her  soul ! — drilled  me 
with  the  Shorter  Catechism  and 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  these  invaluable 
manuals  of  Calvinistic  divinity  be- 
came an  abomination  in  my  eyes. 
The  spiritual  background  of  my  life 
at  that  time  resembled  one  of  the 
many  medieval  designs  in  which 
crowds  of  industrious  imps  are  re- 
presented as  poking  with  malignant 
satisfaction  the  fire  on  which  the 
damned  are  roasting.  When  the 
maternal  drill  was  concluded,  I  was 
handed  over  to  a  variety  of  pastors 
and  masters,  who  continued  to  ham- 
mer away  at  the  Old  Adam,  until 
the  advent  of  Mary  Anne.  We  be- 
long to  the  Old  Light  connection, 
and  we  take  our  theology  as  old  Salt 
took  his  brandy-and-water — hot  and 
strong.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Pud- 
dicombe  is  a  powerful  preacher,  and 
Mary  Anne  accepts  his  expositions 
of  Gospel  truth  with  an  edifying 
humility  which  rather  astonishes 
her  friends.  The  combustible  gases 
emitted  by  a  pious  and  perspiring 
congregation  of  Dissenters  do  not 
agree  with  my  liver ;  and  I  prefer 
occasionally  to  conduct  my  devo- 
tions in  private.  I  am  of  opinion, 
indeed,  that  our  hills  never  look 
more  inviting  than  of  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  (especially  to  the  man 
who  has  been  confined  in  a  stuffy 
office  during  the  entire  week) ;  and 
a  kind  medical  friend,  who  loves 
his  joke,  and  is,  I  fear,  a  bit  of  a 
Gallic,  used  to  say  that  they  were 
the  best  tonic  he  could  prescribe  for 
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obscure  and  intermittent  complaints 
of  the  liver,  like  that  from  which  I 
suffered.  Dr  Puddicombe  was  ab- 
sent that  summer,  attending  a  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Yankee  Old  Lights 
(the  Church  paid  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  gave  him  a  testimonial, 
to  which  Mary  Anne  was  "privi- 
leged "  to  subscribe),  and  Jim,  my 
eldest  boy,  and  his  father,  had  some 
glorious  scrambles  among  the  hea- 
ther and  the  bracken.  My  wife,  in 
the  circumstances,  did  not  care  to 
interfere  ;  but  whenever  her  spirit- 
ual adviser  returned,  the  case  was 
submitted  for  his  consideration.  A 
professional  gentleman  who  "  sat 
under "  him  was  called  in,  and  an 
opinion  obtained  to  the  effect  that 
the  liver  was  quite  sound,  and  that 
regular  attendance  on  Dr  Puddi- 
combe's  ministrations  would  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  which  was  somewhat  lan- 
guid. The  fellow,  I  am  convinced, 
was  a  hypocritical  humbug,  and  he 
was  afterwards  convicted  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  of  obtain- 
ing money  on  false  pretences ;  but 
our  pleasant  rambles  were  interrup- 
ted, and  the  breezy  heights  and  cool 
glades  of  Swanston  knew  us  no 
more.  Three  diets  of  public  wor- 
ship every  Sabbath-day  take  the 
edge  from  the  keenest  appetite. 
The  pew,  moreover,  which  we  occu- 
py, was  constructed  with  the  express 
object  of  mortifying  the  flesh  (the 
seat  is  a  sort  of  knife-board,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  stand  upright, 
on  account  of  a  projecting  desk) ; 
and  on  a  broiling  afternoon,  with 
the  carbonic  gases  at  the  explosive 
point,  the  sun  glaring  viciously  at 
us  through  the  uncurtained  win- 
dows, and  the  whole  Brown  family 
(even  under  the  observant  eye  of 
their  mother)  in  a  state  of  convul- 
sive stupor,  I  obtain  a  lively  fore- 
taste of  those  torments  to  which  the 
reverend  divine  is  in  the  habit  of 
treating  his  hearers. 

Up  to  the  point  I  have  reached, 


the  drill  to  which  I  had  been  sub- 
jected had  been  of  a  private  or  quasi 
voluntary  nature.  You  cannot  ex- 
actly complain  that  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  is  invaded  in  your  per- 
son, because  you  are  ruled  by  your 
wife  or  your  minister.  You  have 
yourself  helped  to  forge  the  chains 
which  bind  you — be  they  of  silk  or 
brass.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  these  respects 
there  is  not  much  real  choice  in  the 
matter.  The  clergyman  who  bap- 
tises you,  and  marries  you,  and 
buries  you,  is  truly  your  master; 
and  until  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  are  made  matters  of  registra- 
tion only,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
the  upper  hand  of  him.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  to  rouse  the  stolid  British 
public ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
our  time  at  least,  in  spite  of  Mr 
Miall  and  the  Liberation  Society, 
the  heroic  example  set  by  the  par- 
ishioners of  Little  Dunkeld  will  not 
be  extensively  followed  : — 

"  Hech  sic  a  parish  !  hech  sic  a  parish  J 

Hech  sic  a  parish  as  Little  DunkeP  ! 

They  hae  stickit  the  minister,  hang't  the 

precentor, 

Dung  doun  the  steeple,  and  drucken. 
the  bell ! " 

I  entered  the  Eig-ma-Eole  Office 
before  the  creation  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission.  That  prodigious 
swindle  upon  the  public  is  the 
growth  of  a  later  age.  The  fellows 
who  entered  the  office  along  with 
me  were  first-class  men  of  business  ; 
the  department  being  overworked, 
and  the  appointments  being  virtu- 
ally in  the  hands  of  the  permanent 
officials,  it  was  their  interest  to  see 
that  thoroughly  fit  men  only  were 
selected.  No  man  came  among  us 
whose  practical  capacity  had  not 
been  thoroughly  tested  beforehand, 
and  whose  antecedents  would  not 
bear  the  closest  inspection.  We 
were  all  proud  of  each  other,  and  of 
the  department.  But  this  esprit  de 
corps  exists  no  longer — one  or  two 
deplorable  appointments,  for  which 
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unrestricted  competition  is  respon- 
sible, having  destroyed  the  solid- 
arity of  the  office. 

We  had  our  little  difficulty  with 
the  Commissioners  immediately 
after  their  institution.  The  corre- 
spondence has  been  published,  and 
is  well  known  to  the  official  world. 
The  Sub-Accountant-General  had 
observed  that  a  porter  and  two 
charwomen  employed  in  the  Eig- 
ma-Eole  Office  had  not  obtained 
certificates  of  qualification  from 
the  C.S.C.,  —  were  the  Commis- 
sioners of  opinion  that  these  persons 
were  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  Order  in  Council?  The 
C.S.C.  were  not  aware  of  any 
special  circumstances  connected 
with  the  E.M.E.  Office  which 
exempted  them  from  the  operation 
of  the  order.  The  Sub-Accountant- 
General  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  E.M.E,  Office  to 
the  irregularity,  and  intimated  that 
the  salaries  would  be  disallowed 
until  the  certificates  were  obtained. 
The  Secretary  replied  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  subject  these  humble  but  highly 
respectable  public  servants  to  an 
examination  which  they  could  not 
possibly  pass.  The  charwomen 
discharged  their  laborious  and 
responsible  duties  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  department ;  and 
the  porter  (being  one  of  the  strong- 
est men  in  town)  was  an  invaluable 
officer,  whose  place  could  not-  be 
filled  except  at  an  additional  charge 
to  the  public.  The  Sub-Account- 
ant-General sent  the  whole  corre- 
spondence to  the  Accountant-Gene- 
ral,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
forward  it  to  the  Accountant-Gene- 
ral-in-Chief, who  would  probably 
consider  it  his  duty  to  consult  the 
authorities  at  the  Exchequer.  The 
Exchequer,  after  considerable  delay, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Account- 
ant-General's department  had  shown 
praiseworthy  zeal  in  the  matter. 


At  the  same  time  they  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  distinction  could  be 
drawn  between  the  case  of  a  porter 
and  the  case  of  a  charwoman ;  and 
they  remitted  to  the  Accountant- 
General-in-Chief,  to  remit  to  the- 
Accountant-General,  to  remit  to  the 
Sub-Accountant-General,  to  com- 
municate of  new  with  the  C.S.C., 
and  to  prepare  separate  reports 
applicable  to  each  class.  In  the 
mean  time  the  salaries  might  be  con- 
tinued,— and  there  the  matter  rests  ; 
at  least  we  have  never  heard  any- 
thing further  of  the  Accountant- 
General's  researches  :  and  were  I  to 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  sepa- 
rate reports  occupy,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy,  a  joint  pigeon-hole 
at  the  Exchequer,  I  would  not  pro- 
bably be  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

My  own  special  grudge  against 
the  Commissioners,  however,  arose 
out  of  an  incident  which  occurred 
some  time  afterwards.  My  wife's 
youngest  brother,  Benjamin,  had 
been  placed  provisionally  with  a 
country  solicitor,  who,  in  return  for 
his  services,  gave  him  board  and 
lodging,  and  a  five-pound  note  on 
Christmas-day.  Ben's  natural  gifts 
were  excellent,  and  they  had  been 
sharpened  by  practice.  He  was 
altogether  a  nice  lad — pleasant, 
manly,  active,  well-bred — and  Mary 
Anne  loved  him  with  all  the  love  of 
which  her  severely  classical  charac- 
ter was  capable.  I  spoke  to  the 
Secretary  about  him,  and  he  got  him 
nominated  to  a  junior  clerkship 
which  fell  vacant  at  the  time.  Ben 
was  radiant,  and  we  drank  his 
health  in  the  best  gooseberry  cham- 
pagne. Our  innocent  exhilaration 
was  somewhat  premature  :  it  is  rash 
to  crow  till  one  is  out  of  the  wood  : 
and  Ben  had  still  to  face  the  C.S.C. 
— the  Civil  Service  Cerberus,  as  the- 
joke  among  us  is,  in  allusion  to  the 
three  heads.  The  boy  had  plenty 
of  pluck,  and  went  in  for  his  exami- 
nation like  a  hero  ;  but  the  C.S.C.. 
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were  too  many  for  him.     In  the  in-  read  the  examination  at  length,  will 

terest  of  future  candidates,  pour  en-  find  it  in  a  Buff  Book  which  is  re- 

courager  les  autres,  I  publish  a  few  printed  annually  at  the  expense  of 

extracts  from  the  exercises  he  was  the    ratepayers,   and   has   a    place, 

required  to  perform :    and  any  in-  I    suppose,    in    every    gentleman's 

quisitive    spirit   who  may  wish  to  library. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  OF  MR  BENJAMIN  SALT. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  A  merchant  buys  1260  quarters  of  corn,  one-fifth  of  which  he  sells  at  a, 
gain  of  5  per  cent,  one-third  at  a  gain  of  8  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  at  a 
gam  of  12  per  cent ;  if  he  had  sold  the  whole  at  a  gain  of  10  per  cent  he  would 
have  gained  ,£23,  2s.  more.     What  was  the  cost  price  per  quarter  ? 

2.  How  many  pounds  of  tea  at  2s.  8d.  a  pound  must  a  dealer  mix  with  495 
Ib.  at  2s.  9d.,  so  that  he  may  realise  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  his  outlay  by 
selling  the  whole  at  3s.  a  pound  ? 

3.  A  can  copy  6  pages  while  B  copies  5,  B  copies  15  while  C  copies  12,  and 
C  can  copy  4  while  D  copies  3.     A,  who  can  write  30  pages  a  day,  receives  a 
paper  of  240  pages  to  copy,  and  after  doing  a  quarter  of  it  calls  in  B,  C,  and  D 
to  help  him  ;  when  will  the  work  be  finished  ? 

(And  10  others.) 

Geography. 

1.  Where  are  the  following  places,  and  for  what  are  they  remarkable  ?     Tien- 
sin,  Oleron,  Santa-Cruz,  Shiraz,  Cockermouth,  Goojerat,  Bomersund,  L'hassa, 
Quito,  Sligo,  Killala,  Sweaborg,  and  the  Run  of  Cutch  ? 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  county  of  Cork  as  large  as  your  paper  will  admit. 

(And  5  others.) 

Religious  Knoivledge. 

1.  Write  a  life  of  Abraham. 

2.  Write  a  short  analysis  of  Deuteronomy. 

(And  7  others.) 

English  Composition. 
Write  an  Essay  on  "  Ice." 
(The  composition  must  fill  not  less  than  two  folio  pages.) 

English  Literature  and  History. 

1.  What  were  the  chief  benefits  which  arose  from  the  Feudal  system  ? 

2.  Why  are  selfish  people  likely  to  make  bad  public  servants  ?     What  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  rat,  of  the  fox,  and  of  the  crocodile  ? 

3.  What  are  the  best  ways  of  securing  despatch  in  business  ? 

4.  State  where  the  following  passages  occur,  and  explain  the  allusions : — 
(a)  Remember  thee  !     Yes,  while  there's  life  in  this  heart, 

It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou  art. 

E  Sweet  swan  of  Avon. 
A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan. 
I  therefore  lay  down  to  myself  seven  fundamental  rules. 
(ej  The  seat  of  law  is  the  bosom  of  God ;  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 

world. 

(/)  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 
(And  8  others.) 

English  Grammar  and  Orthography. 

1.  If  the  English  alphabet  were  recast,  what  changes  might  be  made  to  avoid 
•redundancies,  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  to  correct  anomalies  ? 
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"  2.  The  candidate  will  copy  and  correct  the  mistakes  of  spelling  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"  All  these  dificultys  was  increesed  by  the  condukte  of  Shrewsberry.  The 
charaktar  of  this  man  is  a  cureus  studdey.  He  seemed  to  be  the  petted  favorit 
bothe  of  natur  and  of  fortnn.  Ilustrous  berth,  exhalted  ranke,  hampel  pos- 
sessions, fein  parts,  extencif  acquirmants,  an  aggreable  person,  manars  singlarley 
graseful  and  engajeing,  cumbined  to  make  him  a  hobjict  of  addmeiratioii  and 
henvy.  But  with  hall  these  addvantajies,  he  had  sum  morrel  and  intelectnel 

rularetys  wich  made  him  a  tormant  to  hissclf  an  to  all  conectid  with  him. 
jondukt  at  the  time  of  the  Revolushun  had  gave  the  worlde  an  high  hop- 
piniun,  not  mearley  of  his  pattriatisme,  but  of  his  curraje,  ennergey  and  dis- 
cision.  It  would  seam,  howivar,  that  yoothful  enthooseasme,  and  the  exillara- 
shun  proddused  by  publik  simpethey  and  aplaus,  had  on  that  ocasiun  raased 
him  above  hisself.  Scarseley  any  othar  parte  of  his  life  was  of  a  peace  with 
that  splended  comensement.  He  had  hardley  becum  Secratery  of  Stait  when  it 
apeard  that  his  nurves  were  two  week  for  such  a  poste.  The  day  ley  toile,  the 
hevvey  responsabilletey,  the  faylyours,  the  mortefecations,  the  obliquey,  which 
are  insepereble  from  power,  had  broke  his  sperrit,  sowrd  his  tempar,  and  im- 
pared  his  helth.  To  such  naturs  has  his  the  sustaning  power  of  high  rellijius 
princepals  seem  to  be  pecularley  necesarey :  and  unfortunatley  Shrewsberry  had,, 
in  the  act  of  shakeing  of  the  yolk  of  that  superstition  in  wich  he  had  been  eddu- 
kated,  libberated  himselfe  allso  from  more  salutory  bandes  wich  might  peraps 
have  braiced  his  two  delikatly  constetuted  minde  into  steddfestnes  and  uprite- 
nes.  Destetut  of  "such  suporte,  he  was,  with  great  abeletys,  a  week  man,  and 
though  indowed  with  maney  aimable  and  atraktif  qualletys,  could  not  be  calld 
a  honist  man.  For  his  own  apiness,  he  should  either  have  bin  much  bettar  or 
much  worser." 


Ye  gentlemen  of  England,  who 
live  at  home  at  ease,  these  are  the 
tribulations  which  you  have  pre- 
pared for  your  sons  and  grandsons  ! 
The  whole  system  is  as  mischievous 
as  it  is  cruel.  The  English  public, 
taken  unawares,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, permitted  certain  political  doc- 
trinaires to  make  examination  the 
sole  test  of  qualification  for  civil 
office.  What  they  looked  for  was 
such  fair  and  judicious  investigation 
as  would  insure  the  exclusion  of  ig- 
norance, indolence,  and  imbecility ; 
•whereas  the  Chinese  puzzles  of  the 
C.S.C.are  obviously  contrived  to  per- 
plex and  confound, — being,  more- 
over, essentially  irrelevant,  as  if  you 
were  to  test  a  man's  ability  to  swim 
by  requiring  him  to  produce  a  correct 
anatomical  drawing  of  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  and  arms !  Ben  had 
received  a  fair  middle-class  educa- 
tion, but  he  had  not  the  head  of  a 
ready  -  reckoner  nor  the  pen  of  a 
ready-writer.  He  had  been  talking 
prose  all  his  life  no  doubt,  but  he 
had  never  written  anything  more 


ambitious  than  an  occasional  letter 
to  his  sister.  And  so  they  set  him 
down  to  improvise  an  essay  on 
"Ice!"  The  lad  was  a  capital 
skater,  but  he  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  Eorbes  or  Tyndal,  and 
knew  as  little  about  glacier  motion 
as  the  gentleman  who,  according  to 
the  old  joke,  proposed  to  visit  "  the 
painters  of  Italy  and  the  glaziers  of 
Switzerland."  It  was  a  sight  to 
move  the  pity  of  the  gods,  but  it 
did  not  melt  the  hearts  of  the  Civil 
Service  Examiners.  He  did  his 
best,  however.  "  Ice  was  produced 
by  cold.  It  was  slippery  and  brittle. 
It  was  frequently  used  to  cool  cham- 
pagne, and  it  was  an  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  Glasgow  punch."  There  he 
stuck  fast, — what  more  could  he  say1? 
— and  yet  he  was  informed  that  the 
"  composition  must  fill  not  less  than 
two  folio  pages."  And  then  the  life 
of  Abraham !  and  the  short  analysis 
of  Deuteronomy  !  !  and  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  English  Alphabet !  !  t 
But  the  climax  was  reached  in  that 
amazing  caricature  of  English  ortho- 
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graphy.  It  is  wellnigh  impossible 
to  figure  to  one's  self  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  examiner  who  could  sit 
down  in  cold  blood,  and  leisurely 
translate  the  classical  periods  of 
Macaulay  into  a  paragraph  that 
might  have  been  written  by  the 
Claimant  !  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  letters  of  each  word  are  idioti- 
cally misplaced  and  transposed,  but 
the  entire  passage  is  radically  vitiat- 
ed and  vulgarised.  "Whoever  has 
read  the  Fifth  Eeport  of  the  C.S.C. 
will  never  hereafter  be  able  to  read 
LordMacaulay'scharacter  of  Shrews- 
bury without  thinking  of  Artemus 
Ward  or  the  Tichborne  Trial.  This 
is  an  injury  to  English  literature 
which  it  is  difficult  to  forgive ;  and 
it  must  be  added  that,  considered 
as  the  test  of  the  candidate's  ability 
to  spell  correctly,  the  exercise  is 
profoundly  unfair  and  absolutely 
worthless.  These  grotesque  combi- 
nations bewilder,  and  I  presume  are 
designed  to  bewilder,  the  mind.  Be- 
fore the  wretched  victim  completes 
his  task  he  loses  his  head,  and  the 
candidate  who  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances spells  with  perfect  precis- 
ion, commits  in  presence  of  the  C.  S.  C. 
the  most  astounding  blunders. 

Anyhow,  Ben  was  plucked.  Of 
the  man  who  succeeded  the  less  said 
the  better.  I  don't  tell  tales  out  of 
school,  and  if  he  swore  like  a  trooper 
and  drank  like  a  fish  (as  was  re- 
ported), why,  we  had  at  any  rate  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  he  had 
passed  an  Al  examination.  To  Ben, 
indeed,  the  disappointment  proved 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  Sir  Eobert 
E.  M'Grigor,  the  head  of  our  de- 
partment, was  so  disgusted  with  the 
C.S.C.  (when  he  saw  the  papers) 
that  he  despatched  Ben  to  his 
brother,  the  Governor  -  General  of 
New  Clackmannan,  and  there  Ben 
has  prospered  in  the  most  amazing 
way.  We  heard  by  the  last  mail 
that  he  had  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Parliament. 


But  all  this  is  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, and  must  be  regarded  as 
prefatory  only  to  the  incidents 
which  I  am  about  to  relate.  A 
life  unusually  placid  has  of  a  sud- 
den grown  eventful  in  various  most 
unpleasant  and  unexpected  direc- 
tions. I  have  been  thrust  into  a 
notoriety  which  I  never  coveted, 
and  which  I  heartily  dislike.  I 
am  the  victim  of  virtuous  legisla- 
tion. The  State,  in  its  laudable 
eagerness  to  improve  my  manners, 
my  morals,  and  my  health,  has  well- 
nigh  driven  me  out  of  my  wits. 

We  occupy  a  suburban  cottage. 
As  there  is  a  flower-garden  in  front 
and  a  cabbage  -  garden  behind,  I 
am  enabled  to  devote  the  summer 
evenings  to  horticultural  pursuits. 
There  is  a  charming  view  of  the 
hills  from  the  front  windows,  which 
introduces  a  sense  of  space  into 
the  house  that  is  much  needed. 
The  accommodation  is  certainly 
limited,  and  as  it  is  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  unavailable  for  utilitarian  pur- 
poses. Mary  Anne  is  a  masterly 
organiser,  but  in  spite  of  her  gene- 
ralship and  her  determination  to  do 
credit  to  the  memory  of  her  ances- 
tors, the  screams  of  children  and 
the  flavour  of  mutton -broth  can- 
not always  be  excluded  from  the 
drawing  -  room.  Our  next  -  door 
neighbour,  who  occupies  "  Jericho 
Lodge"  (ours  is  called  "The  La- 
burnums"), is  the  junior  partner 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  solicitors, 
Messrs  Smart  &  Sharp.  Mary 
Anne  entertains  a  cordial  regard 
for  him.  His  mother  was  a  Dob- 
son,  and  Dobson's  grandmother 
was  a  Houlakin ;  and  Dick  is 
thus,  so  to  speak,  a  connection  by 
marriage.  I  don't  think  the  firm 
are  overworked, — the  junior  part- 
ner, at  least,  has  always  plenty  of 
spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  we 
see  a  good  deal  of  him  in  con- 
sequence. He  is,  in  fact,  our  legal 
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adviser ;  and  if  you  visit  his  cham- 
bers in  Hawke  Street,  you  will 
observe  among  the  numerous  tin 
boxes  which  line  the  shelves,  one 
on  which  "The  Laburnums"  is 
printed  in  conspicuous  capitals. 
Dick  is  quite  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  junior  clerks  in  our  office  ; 
and  "to  go  to  Jericho"  has  be- 
come the  mild  joke  in  the  depart- 
ment when  any  of  us  are  supposed 
to  be  in  a  scrape. 

On  the  feebler  forms  of  despotism, 
the  ignoble  restrictions  imposed  up- 
on us  by  local  police  acts  and  pro- 
visional orders,  the  dignity  of  history 
will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge.  It  is 
rather  hard,  no  doubt,  that  we  can't 
beat  a  carpet  except  at  6  A.M.  ;  that 
our  peaceful  pig  should  be  pursued 
with  vindictive  animosity  by  the 
local  authority ;  and  that  whenever 
our  kitchen  chimney  smokes  the  fire 
should  be  extinguished  by  an  official 
chimney-sweep,  who  charges  five 
shillings  for  each  visit.  During 
the  present  dearth  of  coals,  Mrs 
Brown  has  invested  in  a  new  patent 
fuel,  which,  to  speak  the  truth, 
emits  the  maximum  of  smoke  and 
the  minimum  of  heat.  The  volumes 
of  dense  sulphurous  vapours  which 
it  discharges  are,  no  doubt,  calcu- 
lated to.  deceive  the  eye,  and  to 
create  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  chimney  is  on  fire;  but  after 
the  sweep  had  been  constantly  on 
the  top  of  our  house  for  about  a 
week,  I  lost  patience,  and  declined 
to  be  fined  any  longer.  It  was  no 
good,  of  course.  The  Bailie,  before 
whom  I  was  taken,  would  not  listen 
to  my  defence  (a  bailie  never  cares 
to  hear  more  than  one  side  of  a 
case),  and  I  was  ignominiously  con- 
victed, to  the  obvious  satisfaction  of 
the  ragamuffins  who  constituted  the 
audience.  Mrs  Brown,  however,  has 
since  been  forced  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  patent  fuel — "  Baxter's 
Mixture  "  is  the  name  it  gets  in  the 
office — and  I  forgive  the  Bailie. 


"We  have  had  difficulties  also 
about  registration  and  vaccination 
which  need  not  at  present  detain 
us.  I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  It 
is  very  kind  of  the  Government  to 
take  this  warm  interest  in  my  house- 
hold arrangements,  although  their 
solicitude  interferes  materially  with 
the  regularity  of  niy  arrival  at  the 
office.  (Whenever  I  am  ten  minutes 
late  now,  the  joke  is  that  Brown  has 
been  registering  a  birth.)  "What 
precise  benefit  to  the  nation  at  large 
they  expect  to  accomplish  by  record- 
ing in  a  big  register  that  my  boy 
Jerry  was  born  at  4  A.M.,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain.  It 
has  something  to  do  with  averages, 
I  am  told.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
so  many  births  occur  at  4  A.M.,  and 
so  many  more  at  4  P.M.,  the  Registrar- 
General  will  put  them  into  a  table, 
and  write  a  Supplementary  Report. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  virtue 
in  averages.  When  life  has  been 
robbed  of  its  romance,  and  death 
of  its  mystery,  when  the  King  of 
Terrors  is  turned  into  vulgar  frac- 
tions, and  Providence  is  reduced  to 
a  decimal,  the  accountant  lays  down 
his  pen  with  a  gratified  glow,  and 
feels  that  society  is  his  debtor. 

Jerry's  education  was  our  first  seri- 
ous stumbling-block.  Jerry  ("Jere- 
miah," after  Dr  Puddiconibe)  was 
five  years  old  in  March,  and  is  a  clever 
lad  for  his  years,  who  takes  a  breath- 
less interest  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  rabbits,  pigs,  cows,  sheep, 
donkeys,  and  other  four-footed 
friends ;  but  his  education  has  been 
otherwise  neglected,  and  the  unac- 
countable antipathy  which  he  bears 
to  his  godfather  has  always  been  a 
source  of  real  grief  to  his  mother. 
I  am  bound  to  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  Mary  Anne's  views  on 
the  educational  question  appear  to 
me  to  be  highly  reasonable.  No 
boy  of  hers  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  schoolroom  till  he  is  six  years 
old.  Physical  activity  is  preferred 
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to  mental,  and  the  business  of  grow- 
ing is  that  mainly  insisted  on.  The 
brain  is  not  worried  until  the 
muscles  are  developed.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  Jim,  Jerry,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  are  as  hardy  as  Shet- 
land ponies.  "Well,  one  morning 
lately,  a  charitable-looking  old  gen- 
tleman (in  the  sense  of  the  receipt 
of  charity)  asked  to  see  me  on 
business.  On  being  shown  into 
my  study  (save  the  mark  ! — it  is  the 
room  where  Mrs  Brown  keeps  her 
preserves)  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  School  Board 
to  "enumerate"  my  children.  In 
spite  of  Mary  Anne's  suppressed 
indignation  at  what  she  considered 
an  unwarrantable  liberty,  the  enu- 
meration was  allowed  to  proceed, 
and  all  went  smoothly  until  we 
arrived  at  Jerry. 

"Jeremiah — five  years  and  one 
month — not  attending  school — quite 
healthy.  My  dear  lady,"  said  the 
enumerator,  blandly,  when  he  had 
entered  these  particulars,  "you 
must  get  him  to  school  directly,  or 
you  will  render  yourself  liable  to 
the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Act." 

But  Mary  Anne  was  firm.  She 
stood  resolutely  to  her  guns.  No 
penalties  would  induce  her  to  send 
a  boy  to  school  before  the  age  of  six. 

"  Then  I  must  report  you  to  the 
Board." 

"Certainly,"  she  replied,  in  the 
grand  style  which  she  assumes 
when  the  blood  of  her  ancestors  is 
roused,  bowing  him  out  of  the 
room. 

We  went  to  Dr  Puddicombe. 
Dr  Puddicombe  had  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  district  School 
Board.  The  Parish  needed  a  man 
of  sense  and  a  man  of  business  for 
the  office,  and  as  the  Doctor  was 
neither,  but  only  a  clerical  and 
ecclesiastical  agitator,  he  was,  of 
course,  the  choice  of  the  majority. 
We  got  very  little  comfort  from 
our  friend. 
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"  My  dear  madam,  the  law  must 
be  obeyed."  Dr  Puddicombe  had 
been  a  Voluntary  before  his  appoint- 
ment, and  had  delivered  a  series  of 
eloquent  discourses  (which  were 
duly  reported  in  the  l  Penny  Trum- 
pet') on  the  unlawfulness  of  Esta- 
blished Churches,  and  the  im- 
morality of  State  Schools ;  but  the 
case  being  altered,  that  altered  the 
case,  and  he  now  became  positively 
unctuous  upon  the  duty  of  submis- 
sion to  constituted  authority.  The 
powers  that  be  were  ordained  of 
God. 

It  was  clear  that  the  Doctor 
would  not  help  us,  and  Mary  Anne 
left  him,  declaring  emphatically  that 
her  eyes  were  opened,  and  that  an 
oily  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  would 
never  be  permitted  to  darken  her 
doorstep  again. 

Our  spiritual  adviser  having  fail- 
ed us,  we  had  recourse  to  our  legal. 
Dick  was  quite  cheerful.  "Put 
yourself  into  my  hands/'  he  remark- 
ed, rubbing  these  members  energet- 
ically, "  and  I'll  see  you  through  it. 
The  whole  thing  must  be  a  mis- 
take." 

But  it  was  the  Junior  Partner 
who  was  mistaken.  Next  morning 
a  complaint  was  served  upon  me  at 
the  instance  of  the  School  Board, 
requiring  me  to  appear  before  the 
Sheriff  for  a  wilful  contravention  of 
various  sections  of  the  Education 
Act.  This  looked  serious,  and  I 
was  rather  inclined  to  give  way : 
but  my  wife's  lofty  scorn  was  more 
than  I  could  face.  So  Dick  and  I 
appeared  in  due  course  before  the 
Sheriff. 

It  was  a  tremendous  ordeal.  A 
bailie  is  one  of  ourselves,  so  to 
speak,  and  even  on  the  bench  can- 
not lay  aside  the  infirmities  which 
are  natural  to  imperfect  humanity ; 
but  a  sheriff  is  a  superior  being, 
occupying  a  quiet  seat  above  the 
thunder  (as  the  poet  observes),  who 
will  send  his  dearest  friend  to  jail 
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without  winking.  Sheriff  Wigem 
did  not  present  exactly  the  impos- 
ing presence  which  I  had  "been  led 
to  look  for  in  a  sheriff;  he  was 
rather  a  Paul  than  a  Daniel :  but 
the  keen  intellectual  expression  of  a 
face  which  tried  hard  to  be  cynical 
without  success,  assured  me  that  he 
was  quite  fit  to  hold  his  own  with 
the  criminal  population  in  whose 
ranks  I  unexpectedly  found  myself. 

After  a  variety  of  "habit  and 
repute  "  thieves  and  housebreakers 
had  been  disposed  of,  The  Queen 
versus  Brown  was  called,  and  I  was 
placed  in  the  dock.  I  was  the  first 
"case"  under  the  Act,  and  as  it 
had  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
the  court  was  crowded. 

"Well,  Mr  Fiscal,"  said  the 
Sheriff,  "what  has  John  Brown  been 
doing  1" 

"Contravening  the  provisions  of 
the  Education  Act,"  was  the  reply, 
as  the  functionary  prepared  to  read 
the  charge. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  Junior  Part- 
ner interposing,  and  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  air  his  legal  erudition, 
"  that  observation  is  irregular.  You 
are  bound  to  presume  that  my  client 
is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty." 

"Mr  Sharp,"  said  the  Sheriff, 
who,  as  I  began  to  perceive,  had  a 
grim  sense  of  humour,  "  I  know  of 
no  such  presumption.  The  Con- 
fession of  Faith  has  declared  that 
the  whole  human  family  is  guilty, 
and  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  Scotland ; 
— on  what  principle,  I  would  like  to 
know,  am  I  to  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  your  client?  Let  us 
hear  the  charge,  Mr  Fiscal." 

We  had  then  a  long  argument 
between  the  legal  gentlemen.  It 
was  maintained,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  obligation  to  attend  school 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen 
was  absolute,  and  admitted  of  no 
exception;  on  the  other  hand,  it 


was  pointed  out  that  the  parent  was 
entitled  to  offer  a  reasonable  excuse; 
and  a  reasonable  excuse — viz.,  that 
attendance  at  school  should  not 
begin  till  the  age  of  six — had  been 
offered  in  this  case.  Further,  it 
appeared  that  the  Act  did  not  con- 
template attendance  at  school  dur- 
ing each  year  between  five  and 
thirteen,  as  no  proceedings  could 
be  taken  against  persons  employing 
children  under  the  age  of  thirteen, 
who  had  attended  school  for  a  period 
of  three  years  only ;  which,  of 
course,  in  so  far  as  orphan,  deserted, 
and  pauper  children  were  involved, 
meant  that  no  proceedings  could  be 
taken  against  any  person  whatever. 

"It  is  quite  clear  to  me,"  said 
the  Sheriff,  when  the  bar  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  "that  the  School 
Board  are  acting  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute, — whether  they 
are  acting  wisely  is  another  ques- 
tion. Whenever  a  child  has  reach- 
ed the  age  of  five,  he  must  either  be 
at  school,  or  his  parent  must  be 
prepared  with  some  reasonable  ex- 
cuse. If  it  be  true,  as  the  defender 
maintains,  that  in  the  case  of  children 
who  are  sent  to  service  before  they 
are  thirteen  (which  constantly  hap- 
pens in  the  agricultural  districts), 
compulsory  attendance  is  virtually 
limited  to  three  years,  most  rational 
people  will  be  inclined  to  hold,  no 
doubt,  that  an  educational  course 
which  may  be  completed  at  the  age 
of  eight,  is  not  likely  to  prove  of 
much  benefit  in  after  life.  With 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment, however,  we  have  no  concern 
in  this  court, — it  is  my  duty  simply 
to  enforce  the  law  as  I  find  it.  It  is 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  Jere- 
miah Brown  is  more  than  five  years 
of  age, — that  he  is  a  healthy  child, 
quite  capable  of  attending  school, — 
that  he  does  not  attend  school,  and 
that  no  reasonable  excuse  has  been 
offered  for  his  absence  by  his  parent. 
'A  reasonable  excuse'  must  mean 
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that  from  some  cause,  mental  or  phy- 
sical, the  child  is  unable  to  attend 
school.  Mr  Brown's  contention  that 
attendance  should  riot  begin  till  the 
age  of  six,  is  really  a  reflection  upon 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  which 
has  selected  the  age  of  five.  I  im- 
pose a  fine  of  one  pound  sterling, 
with  the  costs  of  the  application,  on 
Mr  John  Brown ;  and  Mr  Brown 
will  remember  that  a  similar  penalty 
is  exigible  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter, until  Jeremiah  is  sent  to  school." 

My  wife,  who  had  occupied  a 
seat  in  the  body  of  the  court-room, 
joined  us  at  the  door,  and  the  emo- 
tions which  she  had  with  difficulty 
restrained  during  the  proceedings 
found  utterance  as  we  walked  home. 
There,  however,  an  unlooked-for 
calamity  awaited  us,  which  threw 
our  own  private  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion into  the  shade.  We  found  Mrs 
Betty  Dawdle,  the  excellent  woman 
who  assists  at  our  perennial  "  wash- 
ings " — surrounded  by  the  household, 
who  were  applying  the  usual  reme- 
dies— in  a  state  of  violent  hysterics. 
Dick's  first  impression  was  that  she 
had  been  indulging  somewhat  too 
freely  in  a  beverage  which  is  not 
altogether  unfamiliar  to  her  class; 
but  on  closer  inspection  it  became 
clear  that  the  suspicion  was  un- 
founded. The  worthy  woman  had 
received  a  severe  mental  shock  ;  arid 
when  my  wife  had  succeeded  in 
"  bringing  her  to,"  she  contrived  to 
inform  us  of  what  had  occurred. 

Mrs  Dawdle  is  a  widow  with  a 
pair  of  twins  on  her  hands,  who  are 
supported  by  her  "  washing."  They 
are  at  once  the  plague  and  the  pride 
of  her  life.  When  she  goes  out  for 
the  day,  she  leaves  them  in  charge 
of  her  next  door  neighbour,  and 
they  are,  possibly,  in  consequence, 
thrown  a  good  deal  on  their  own 
resources.  But,  like  most  other 
children  in  similar  circumstances, 
they  are  cheerful  inventive  creatures, 
who  are  never  at  a  loss  for  amuse- 


ment. Such  ragged  dirty  smiling 
cherubs  have  the  ball  of  happiness 
at  their  feet !  On  the  previous 
morning,  when  their  mother  was  at 
"  The  Laburnums,"  Master  Trot  and 
his  sister  had  escaped  from  the  room 
in  which  they  were  confined,  and 
obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of  mud 
from  the  gutter,  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  baking  mud- pies  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  pavement.  While 
thus  innocently  engaged  they  were 
observed  by  a  benevolent  policeman 
who,  finding  that  they  were  in 
charge  of  nobody  in  particular,  had 
taken  them  to  the  police  office, 
whence  the  poor  little  brats  were 
carried  before  the  sitting  magistrate 
(my  old  acquaintance,  the  Bailie), 
and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  im- 
prisonment. Such  was  the  astound- 
ing intelligence  which  had  been 
conveyed  to  Mrs  Dawdle  by  her 
considerate  neighbour,  and  which 
had  taken  effect  on  her  nerves  in 
the  manner  I  have  described. 

"  Monstrous  ! "  exclaimed  Dick, 
who  was  a  thoroughly  good-natured 
fellow  at  heart.  "I'll  go  and  see 
the  bailie." 

It  was  no  good.  He  returned 
quite  crestfallen.  They  had  direct- 
ed him  to  Section  Fourteen  of  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act,  under  which 
the  children  had  been  committed, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  appeared 
to  have  been  perfectly  regular. 

"  You  see,"  said  Dick,  "  that  the 
Act  applies  to  any  child  " — and  he 
read  the  words  to  us, — "  *  That  is 
found  begging,  or  receiving  alms- 
whether  actually  or  under  the  pre- 
text of  selling  or  offering  for  sale 
anything,  or  being  in  any  street  or 
public  place  for  the  purpose  of  beg- 
ging or  receiving  alms  ;  that  is  found 
wandering  and  not  having  any 
home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or 
proper  guardianship  or  visible  means 
of  subsistence.'  No  one  was  in 
charge  of  Trot  and  his  sister,  and 
they  had  no  visible  means  of  sub- 
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sistence  (for  mud-pies  won't  eat), 
and  therefore  the  policeman  was  en- 
titled to  apprehend  them." 

"  But  not  to  imprison  them  for 
seven  years  ? "  I  said. 

"  Ah,  that's  Mrs  Dawdle's  mistake. 
They  are  not  sent  to  jail,  only  to  an 
Industrial  School.  The  Bailie  has 
acted  strictly  within  his  power. 
Section  Sixteen  declares  that  the 
magistrate,  before  whom  a  child  is 
brought  as  coming  within  one  of 
those  descriptions,  if  satisfied  on 
inquiry  of  that  fact,  may  order  him 
to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial 
School,  and  that  '  the  order  shall 
specify  the  time  for  which  the  child 
is  to  be  detained  in  the  school,  being 
such  times  as  to  the  magistrate 
seems  proper  for  the  teaching  and 
training  of  the  child,  but  not  in  any 
case  extending  beyond  the  time 
when  the  child  will  attain  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.'/' 

"  And  can  nothing  be  done  for 
the  poor  woman  1 " 

"  We  might  go  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  so  much  on  his  hands,  that  I 


suspect  he  has  no  leisure  to  devote 
to  poor  Trot.  No ;  Mrs  Dawdle 
must  make  up  her  mind  to  a  tem- 
porary separation.  If  she  lives  for 
seven  years,  the  children  will  be 
restored  to  her.  Think  of  that,  0 
ye  gods  !  who  preside  over  social 
science  !  Do  you  know,"  said 
Dick  bitterly,  "  if  I  wasn't  aware 
that  this  is  the  land  of  liberty,  I 
should  say  that  it  was  an  abomin- 
able despotism."  * 

I  might  have  lingered  longer  over 
Mrs  Dawdle's  wrongs,  but  I  have 
so  many  grievances  of  my  own  to 
record  that  I  must  hasten  on.  Out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  is 
the  most  appropriate  motto  I  could 
select  to  describe  my  fortunes  or 
misfortunes  during  the  past  year. 
The  next  event  that  disturbed  the 
monotony  of  our  household  exist- 
ence was  connected  with  my  horti- 
cultural pursuits. 

A  garden  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enjoyments  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  teachers,  too.  It  brings  one 
face  to  face  with  the  wonderful  pro- 
cesses of  groivth.  That  the  earth 


*  The  system  of  juvenile  impressment  (talk  of  press-gangs,  indeed,  as  a  barbarism 
of  our  ancestors!),  in  spite  of  all  the  state  sanctions  by  which  it  is  fortified,  does  not 
appear  to  be  working  well.  In  the  report  just  issued  (August,  1873),  Mr  Sydney 
Turner,  the  Government  Inspector  of  Industrial  Schools,  after  finishing  the  statistics 
of  his  subject,  continues  : — "  These  results  are  scarcely  what  might  be  expected  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  children  sent  to  the  schools  are  of  the  destitute  rather  than 
the  criminal  class,  are  mostty  sent  very  young,  and  are  retained,  on  the  average,  above 
five  years  under  the  training  and  discipline  of  the  school.  I  attribute  this  partly  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  care  and  vigilance  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
children  are  discharged,  and  in  their,  after  supervision,  and  partly  in  the  case  at  least 
of  many  of  the  schools,  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates.  It  cannot  be  too 
carefully  remembered  that  in  the  work  of  reforming  and  training  the  depraved  and  dis- 
orderly, quality  is  of  more  importance  than  quantity,  and  that  little  is  gained  by 
sweeping  scores  or  hundreds  of  children  into  an  institution,  unless  the  state  of  the 
school,  the  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  its  staff,  premises,  &c.,  &c.,  are  fully  cared  for. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  early  age  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  children  sent 
to  industrial  schools  are  discharged,  tells  unfavourably  on  the  results  of  their  training 
in  them.  I  see  no  remedy  for  the  difficulties  which  now  obstruct  the  thoroughly 
successful  working  of  the  system,  but,  such  a  closer  definition  of  the  classes  to  which 
the  Act  shall  apply,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  will  restrict  its  operation  to  those  whose  full 
guardianship  society  is  really  interested  and  bound  to  assume,  and  the  encouragement 
of  such  industrial  day  schools,  on  the  other,  as  will  provide  sufficiently  for  the  control 
and  training  of  the  merely  disorderly  and  neglected  children  who  are  now  sent  to  the 
certified  boarding  schools  at  an  unnecessary  cost  to  the  public,  and  at  the  price  of  a 
separation  from  the  relatives  and  circumstances  through  which  they  would  naturally 
obtain  employment,  and  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning  a  livelihood  at  a  much  earlier 
date.'; 
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this  spring  should  be  as  able  and 
willing  as  ever  to  produce  green  peas 
and  young  potatoes  and  French 
"beans  (not  to  speak  of  subtler  and 
more  etherial  products),  often  touches 
me,  in  view  of  our  own  decay,  with 
unspeakable  astonishment.  It  is 
good  for  us,  moreover,  to  make  our 
hands  familiar  with  the  soil  from 
which  we  have  been  taken,  and  to 
which  we  must  return.  If  we  come 
to  love  the  earth,  and  to  feel  that 
kind,  beneficent,  and  fruitful  pro- 
cesses are  at  work  among  the  sods, 
we  shall  banish  a  great  deal  of  the 
foolish  sentimental  sadness  about 
the  grave  which  the  Modern  Muse 
affects.  I  read  a  delightful  book 
lately — even  Mary  Anne  could  not 
resist  its  droll  humour  and  whimsi- 
cal pathos — by  an  American  gentle- 
man named  "Warner,  which  every- 
body who  loves  or  tries  to  love 
truth  and  honesty  and  goodness, 
should  certainly  read.  I  refer  of 
course  to  'My  Summer  in  a  Gar- 
den.' The  delightful  imagination  of 
the  writer  gives  real  vitality  to  every 
inmate  of  his  enchanted  domain ;  even 
the  great  round  heavy  cabbage  has 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  its  own,  which 
the  quick  eye  detects ;  whilst  the 
constant  war  against  the  weeds  (of 
which  that  inveterate  offender 
"Pusley"  is  to  the  gardener  what 
original  sin  is  to  the  theologian) 
communicates  an  almost  epical  char- 
acter to  the  narrative.  Weeds,  like 
original  sin,  are  not  confined  to  the 
Atlantic  States.  There  is  plenty  of 
"  pusley  "  in  our  garden.  Every 
night  on  my  return  from  the  office 
I  attack  it  with  hoe  and  grape  and 
spade  ;  and  next  day  the  shoots  are 
as  lively  as  ever.  After  the  sever- 
est punishment  it  comes  up  smiling. 
It  gives  one  a  notion  of  the  inveter- 
acy of  evil  which  nothing  else  can 
do  ;  and  if  the  Government  would 
kindly  take  "  pusley  "  in  hand,  and 
leave  harmless  clerks  in  the  Rig-ina- 
Hole  Office  and  elsewhere  alone,  we 
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should  all  feel  a  deal  easier  in  our 
minds. 

"Well,  in  my  garden  there  is  a 
pump.  It  is  a  pump  of  which  we 
are  proud.  The  water  has  a  sparkle 
about  it  which  reminds  us  of  the 
unfamiliar  sparkle  of  champagne. 
As  the  Water  Trust  insisted  on 
putting  water  into  the  house,  it  is 
not  much  used  for  what  are  called 
dietetic  purposes  ;  but  it  is  a  god- 
send to  the  garden,  and  the  gerani- 
ums and  the  fuchsias  in  the  thirsty 
summer  evenings  drink  it  greedily. 
It  does  not  appear  to  disagree  with 
them.  Now,  a  few  days  after  our 
educational  misadventure,  we  had  a 
visit  from  the  sanitary  inspector. 
After  invading  our  bedrooms,  and 
ascertaining  that  the  nursery  was 
overcrowded,  there  being  less  than 
500  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  in- 
mate, he  detected  the  pump.  A 
sanitary  inspector  is  always  sus- 
picious about  the  purity  of  your 
water  supply.  Water  is  a  treacher- 
ous and  deceitful  element,  although, 
like  many  other  notorious  rogues,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  transparently  dis- 
honest. The  fairer  it  looks  the  fouler 
it  is.  A  phial  was  produced,  and 
filled  with  the  sparkling  liquid. 
The  sanitary  inspector  departed ; 
but  I  knew,  from  a  peculiar  sinking 
of  the  heart,  that  my  pump  was  in 
peril.  These  prophetic  anticipations 
were  almost  immediately  verified. 
The  postman  handed  in  an  ugly- 
looking  missive,  which,  on  being 
opened,  proved  to  be  a  complaint 
against  my  well  at  the  instance  of 
the  Local  Authority,  along  with  a 
certified  analysis  of  the  water  by 
the  district  analyst.  During  the 
day  I  took  occasion  to  visit  my  law- 
adviser's  office,  where  I  found  the 
junior  and  senior  partners  at  lunch. 
I  was  invited  to  share  the  repast, 
and  then  I  opened  my  budget. 

"  This  is  the  analysis,"  I  said, 
handing  it  to  Dick,  who  read  it 
aloud. 
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Analysis  of  Water  in  Mr  John 
Brown's  Well. 

"ANALYTICAL  LABORATORY, 

"  IQth  June  1872. 

"  I  have  made  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  water  from  Mr  Brown's  well, 
transmitted  to  me  in  a  sealed  packet 
by  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  have 
obtained  the  following  results,  cal- 
culated to  the  imperial  gallon  : — 

Grains. 

"  Saline  Matter  (mainly  stucco)  60.24 
"  Organic  Matter  and  Nitrates    10.50 

Total  solid  matter        .         70.74 

"The  water  is  grossly  contami- 
nated with  sewage  solution,  and  is 
distinctly  poisonous.  I  observed 
with  the  microscope  several  well- 
developed  specimens  of  the  lame  of 
ihepulex  irritans.  The  well  should 
be  at  once  shut  up." 
"PETER POTASS,  District  Analyst" 

"  A  nice  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses ! "  said  the  Senior  Partner. 

"  But  we  rarely  drink  it,J>  I 
urged.  "  We  need  it  for  the  gar- 
den, but  it  is  never  brought  into 
the  house  except  when  the  water 
supplied  to  us  by  the  Local  Authori- 
ty runs  short." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Junior, 
"  it  is  clear  that  you  can't  conve- 
niently do  without  it.  They'll  shut 
it  up  all  the  same,  and  fine  you  into 
the  bargain,  unless  we  can  get  an 
analytical  report  in  our  favour. 
We'll  send  a  sample  to  Dr  Scrubbs, 
who  hates  Potass  like  poison.  The 
case  won't  come  on  till  next  week." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  week  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  perusing  the  report  which 
Dr  Scrubbs  had  prepared. 

"  Analysis  of  Water  in  Mr  John 
"Brown's  Well 

"CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

"  2Qth  June  1872. 

"  I  have  made  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  water  from  Mr  Brown's  well, 


transmitted  to  me  in  a  sealed  packet 
by  Messrs  Smart  and  Sharp,  and 
have  obtained  the  following  results, 
calculated  to  the  imperial  gallon : — 


Total  solid  matter,    . 


Grains. 
36.25 


"Oxygen,  .  .  \  .  .30 
"Ammonia,  .  .  .  .04 
"Nitrites, 00 

"  This  is  a  first-class  water.  It 
is  pure  and  sparkling,  and  affords  a 
delightful  and  refreshing  beverage. 
It  contains  a  small  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter,  but  where  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  oxygen  is  present,  as 
in  this  case,  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  (such  as  domestic  sewage) 
produces  oxidation,  and  improves 
the  quality  of  the  water.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  water  is  perfectly 
wholesome.  On  soul  and  consci- 
ence.— WORMWOOD  SCRUBBS,  Phil. 
Doc.,  M.D.,  M.C.S.S.,  <kc.  &c." 

This  highly  satisfactory  report 
was  a  great  comfort  to  us  all,  and  I 
went  up  to  the  Court  next  week 
with  my  mind  at  ease.  The  Sheriff 
having  heard  the  complaint,  and 
Mr  Potass's  report,  turned  round 
and  asked  me  in  a  friendly  way 
why  I  didn't  shut  the  well  up  as 
required  by  the  Local  Authority, 
and  be  done  with  it. 

"  Because  we  cannot  manage 
without  it,"  I  replied,  before  the 
Junior  Partner  had  time  to  inter- 
rupt me.  But  he  was  on  his  legs 
in  a  moment. 

"  My  lord,  my  friend  Mr  Brown 
has  put  his  case  into  my  hands, 
and  I  should  like  to  be  permitted 
to  offer  a  few  observations  on  rele- 
vancy at  this  stage." 

The  Sheriff  threw  himself  back 
into  his  chair  with  an  audible  groan. 
"Go  on,  Mr  Sharp,  go  on ;  the  Court 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you."  The  pa- 
thetic emphasis  which  he  laid  upon 
the  word  "  glad"  convinced  me  that 
he  was  prepared  to  convict. 
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The  Junior  Partner  acquitted 
himself  well.  The  water  was  not 
used  for  dietetic  purposes,  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity.  Was  his 
client  to  be  fined  for  using  the  only 
beverage  which,  from  the  culpable 
negligence  of  the  local  authority, 
was  available  to  him  at  certain  sea- 
sons ?  Was  there  any  good  reason, 
moreover,  why  Mr  Brown  and  his 
family  should  be  compelled  at  any 
season  to  drink  that  water,  and 
that  water  only  (he  went  on  in  a 
tone  of  crushing  irony),  which  the 
local  authority  did  not  supply? 
No  reason  whatever.  Mr  Brown's 
well  contained  admirable  water,  as 
the  most  distinguished  chemist  in 
Great  Britain,  after  careful  analy- 
sis, had  ascertained.  And  then, 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, Dick  produced  Dr  Scrubbs' 
Report. 

The  Sheriff  was  a  good  deal  bo- 
thered ;  but  he  ultimately  decided 
against  me.  The  district  analyst 
had  declared  that  the  water  was 
detestable;  that  functionary  was 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  ;  Mr 
Brown  was  a  ratepayer ;  and  (even 
if  Mr  Potass  was  mistaken,  which 
was  not  improbable),  it  would  not 
do  for  Mr  Brown  to  come  here  at 
this  time  of  day,  and  plead  that  the 
person  he  had  appointed  (I  had 
never  heard  of  Potass  till  I  got  his 
report)  was  unfit  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  would  not 
require  Mr  Brown  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  filling  up  the  well,  but  the 
pump  would  be  padlocked,  and  the 
key  deposited  in  the  police-office  ; 
and  the  costs  of  the  application 
must  of  course  be  paid  by  Mr 
Brown. 

Need  I  go  on?  Is  it  necessary 
to  continue  this  painful  narrative  ? 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  troubles 
were  little  more  than  begun.  The 
vanward  clouds  of  evil  days  had 
spent  their  malice  (poor  Keats  is  a 
favourite  poet  with  the  young  gen- 
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tlemen  in  the  office,  and  Tittlebat 
quotes  him  constantly),  but 

"  the  sullen  rear 

"  Was  with  its  stored  thunder  labouring 
up." 

Within  a  fortnight  I  again  stood  in 
the  dock.  I  had  again  the  option 
of  fine  or  imprisonment  presented 
to  me  by  an  unpaid  magistrate,  and, 
inspired  by  the  heroic  spirit  of  my 
wife,  I  was  almost  in  the  mood  to 
choose  the  latter.  Besides,  my 
finances  were  running  low.  When 
I  entered  the  service  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  should  be  fined  once  a  fort- 
night, and  I  had  made  no  provision 
for  these  criminal  contingencies.  I 
could  not  apply  to  the  Paymaster- 
General  ;  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  simply  say  to  me, 
with  Shylock, — Is  it  in  the  bond  ? 

The  last  straw  that  fairly  broke 
my  back  was  taken  from  an  Act  on 
which,  at  the  moment  I  write,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  sitting,  with  the  view  of 
making  its  provisions  more  sweep- 
ing and  stringent. 

r-  I  am  not,  I  think,  cruel  by  na- 
ture. Even  were  I  a  dead  shot,  I 
would  not  care  to  murder  a  hun- 
dred brace  of  grouse  in  cold  blood. 
During  winter  very  intimate  rela- 
tions are  established  between  our 
family  and  a  flock  of  robins,  chaf- 
finches, and  blue  tits  (with  an 
occasional  thrush),  who  come  to 
be  fed  at  the  window.  The 
spring  chorus  of  the  woodland 
seems  to  me .  every  year  to  grow 
sweeter.  I  am  borne  away  on  the 
wings  of  these  miraculous  songsters. 
Talk  of  the  incredibility  of  miracles 
indeed, — one  might  as  well  talk  of 
the  incredibility  of  the  spring-time. 
Our  common  life  itself  is  such  an 
immense  miracle,  that  a  man  who 
cannot  swallow  a  miracle,  more  or 
less,  must  be  a  poor  creature.  But 
there  are  limits  to  one's  forbearance. 
When  the  birds  you  have  cherished 
through  the  dreary  January  days 
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requite  you  by  opening  your  peas 
and  stealing  your  strawberries,  you 
begin  to  feel  that  you  are  ill-used. 
After  seeing  a  magnificent  row  of 
peas,  which  in  my  mind's  eye  had 
been  converted  into  hotch-potch, 
carried  off  bodily  by  the  blackbirds, 
I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  took 
down  an  antique  musket  which  had 
been  "  out "  with  a  Houlakin  in 
the  '45,  loaded  it  with  snipe-shot, 
and  fired  it  from  my  bedroom  win- 
dow among  the  thieves.  It  did 
tremendous  execution.  Several 
panes  of  glass  were  smashed,  Mary 
Anne  was  stunned,  I  was  rendered 
insensible,  and  the  policeman  was 
called  in  by  the  alarmed  housemaid, 
who  naturally  fancied  that  I  had 
gone  mad,  and  murdered  my  wife. 
The  enemy's  loss  at  the  same  time 
had  not  been  inconsiderable.  Three 
blackbirds  and  a  hedge-sparrow  were 
found  upon  the  field  among  the  de- 
bris. Hastily  donning  my  slippers 
and  my  dressing-gown,  I  descended 
to  the  scene  of  action,  where  I  met 
the  policeman  with  the  sparrow 
in  his  hand.  He  was  civil  but 
firm. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  report  you, 
sir,"  he  said,  touching  his  hat, 
"  this  is  one  of  the  birds  specified 
in  the  schedule  of  the  Act.  "We 
have  got  special  instructions  to  see 
that  the  Act  is  observed." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I 
gasped,  "that  I  cannot  kill  a  vil- 
lanous  sparrow  who  is  finishing  my 
peas  without  being  apprehended  1 " 

"  It  will  be  enough  to  take  your 
name,  sir.  You  will  have  to  attend 
before  the  magistrate  to-morrow. 
The  Act  is  quite  distinct  about 
sparrows." 

Dick's  services  were  again  in  re- 
quisition, but  his  flow  of  spirits 
had  flagged,  and  the  sanguine  en- 
thusiasm of  his  temperament  had 
been  chilled  into  despondency  by 
repeated  rebuffs. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  said,   "they 
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have  got  you  again  into  their  infer- 
nal net.  Life  at  this  rate  will  be- 
come too  difficult  for  any  one  who 
has  not  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich 
and  the  constitution  of  a  horse. 
Let  us  see  what  can  be  done  for 
you.  It  appears  that  there  is  an 
Act  called  the  Wild  Birds'  Protec- 
tion Act  which  imposes  penalties  on 
any  person  '  who  shall  knowingly 
or  with  intent  kill,  wound,  or  take 
any  wild  bird  enumerated  in  the 
schedule  between  the  15th  day  of 
March,  and  the  first  day  of  August ;' 
and  the  house-sparrow  is  included 
in  the  schedule.  Well,  you  didn't 
mean  to  kill  the  sparrow — you  fired 
at  the  blackbirds,  and  the  sparrow 
crossed  the  line  of  fire  —  so  the 
offence  was  not  committed  knowing- 
ly or  with  intent.  Then  this  is  a 
hedge-sparrow — but  the  Act  says  a 
house-sparrow — we  might  get  hold 
of  an  ornithologist,  and  make  him 
swear  that  they  are  distinct  species." 

Dick's  subtleties  were  cut  short 
by  the  magistrate,  who  obviously 
recognising  me  as  a  hardened  and 
obstinate  offender,  warned  me  in  an 
inlpressive  little  speech,  intended 
for  the  reporters,  that  if  I,  an  offi- 
cial in  a  Government  department, 
appeared  again  before  him,  he  would 
certainly  send  me  to  jail  without 
the  option  of  a  fine.  I  was  on  the 
high  road  to  ruin. 

With  Dick's  aid  I  got  home.  I 
remember  seeing  a  mob  of  mechan- 
ics, who  were  on  strike,  hustling  an 
unfortunate  brother  workman  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  union.  His 
coat  was  torn,  and  his  face  was 
covered  with  blood.  Why  don't  the 
police  protect  him  1  I  remember  re- 
marking in  a  drowsy  sort  of  way 
to  Dick,  and  Dick  replied,  That 
would  be  a  fatal  blow  at  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  The  cause  for  which 
Hampden  died  on  the  field  and  Sid- 
ney on  the  scaffold,  would  never 
recover  from  it.  Then  I  remember 
that  a  group  of  noisy,  tipsy,  paint- 
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ed  women  jeered  at  us  as  we  passed 
them,  and  I  said,  Why  don't  the 
police  take  them  in  charge1?  To 
which  Dick  answered,  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  would 
extend  the  What-d'ye-call-em  Acts  ? 
I  did  not  expect  that  you  were  an 
Advocate  of  Vice.  The  moment  I 
got  home  I  was  bundled  off  to  bed, 
where  I  remained  for  six-and-thirty 
hours  without  opening  my  eyes. 
These  six-and-thirty  hours,  as  the 
doctor  afterwards  told  Mary  Anne, 
saved  me  from  brain-fever. 


I  awoke  from  the  vision  of  a  de- 
lightful laud  (in  which  every  Gov- 
ernment clerk  began  at  a  minimum 
of  £500  a-year,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  instead  of  draw- 
ing a  salary  of  £5000  for  making  a 
few  rasping  speeches,  was  reduced 
to  bread  and  water,  and  Australian 
mutton),  to  find  myself  in  my  own 
scantily  furnished  bedroom.  The 
morning  was  well  advanced  —  the 
room  was  empty — the  letters  and 
newspapers  of  yesterday  were  scat- 
tered upon  the  table  at  my  bed- 
side. In  the  pleasant  listless  mood 
in  which  one  recovers  from  a  dream 
or  an  illness,  I  took  a  bundle  of 
them  up  and  began  to  examine 
them.  The  first  I  looked  at  was 
a  polite  little  note  from  an  officer 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
informing  me  that  the  Board  had 
observed  from  the  public  prints 
that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
firearms,  and  that  as  I  had  not 
obtained  a  gun-licence  for  the  cur- 
rent ,year,  I  had  rendered  myself 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  <£20,  which  he 
would  thank  me  to  remit  at  my 
earliest  convenience.  Then  I  opened 
a  large  blue  business-like  envelope 
from  which  there  dropped  an  even 
more  business-like  account,  which, 
extending  over  four  folio  pages,  was 
"  enclosed,  with  the  compliments  of 
Messrs  Smart  &  Sharp." 

VOL.  CX1V. — NO.  DCXCV. 


John  Brown,  Esq_. 

To  Messrs  Smart  &  Sharp. 

May  20.— 
To  attendance  on  you  at  police 

court  .         .         .         .£110 

To  paid  your  fine  at  ditto         .      110     0 
To  costs  of  ditto      .         .         .     1  10     0 

May  27.— 

To  reading  the  Education  (Scot- 

land) Act  .  .  .068 

To  preparing  for  consultation 

with  you  .  .  .068 

To  waiting  on  you  and  inform- 
ing you  that  you  would 
require  to  attend  at  Sheriff 
Court  next  day  .  .068 

And  so  the  bill  —  a  disastrous 
commentary  on  the  misadventures 
of  the  past  eighteen  months  —  ran 
on  and  ran  up,  until  it  attained  the 
gigantic  total  of  .£45,  13s.  and  4d.  ! 
I  put  it  aside  with  a  groan,  and 
turned  to  a  letter  on  which  I  re- 
cognised the  handwriting  of  the 
Secretary.  It  was  as  follows  :  — 


OFFICE, 
till  August  1873. 

"DEAR  MR  BROWN,  —  I  learn 
that  you  are  not  in  the  office  to- 
day, which  I  regret,  as  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  you  to  see  me  with 
regard  to  certain  recent  proceedings 
in  the  criminal  courts  in  which  your 
name  has  appeared.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  are  acting  conscien- 
tiously, and  between  ourselves  the 
proceedings  appear  to  be  of  the 
most  trumpery  character  ;  but  a 
series  of  convictions,  even  by  a 
bailie,  are  apt  to  produce  an  unfa- 
vourable impression  on  the  public 
mind,  and  the  character  of  the  de- 
partment must  be  considered.  The 
article  in  the  '  Penny  Trumpet  '  of 
this  morning  is  of  subordinate  im- 
portance \  but  a  more  serious  matter 
has  been  brought  privately  to  my 
notice  by  Sir  Peter.  The  attention 
of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  it 
appears,  has  been  excited  by  the 
newspaper  reports,  and  Dr  Scatter- 
brain  is  said  to  have  his  eye  upon 
you.  The  powers  of  the  Commis- 
u 
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sioners  are  very  extensive,  as  you 
will  find  on  referring  to  20  and  21 
Victories,  cap.  71,  and  25  and  26 
Victories,  cap.  54.  If  you  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  mad-doctors,  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  soul. 
— Sincerely  yours, 

"EVERARD  ELLIOT." 

I  groaned  again.  Then  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  apprehension,  and 
I  tore  the  '  Penny  Trumpet '  open. 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
passage  I  wanted ;  for  the  leading 
article  itself  was  headed 

BROWN   AGAIN  ! 

It  was  too  much.  "With  a  groan 
that  was  heard  in  the  street,  I 
turned  my  face  to  the  wall. 

Mary  Anne  was  by  my  side  in  a 
moment.  Her  face  was  beaming ; 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
dimples  of  laughter  about  her 
mouth ;  she  looked  like  what  she 
had  looked  on  our  wedding  morning. 
I  felt  assured  before  she  opened  her 
lips  that  some  great  good  news  had 
brought  this  rare  April  sunshine 
into  her  face. 


"Oh,  John !"  she  exclaimed,  "Ben 
has  come  home.  The  Colony  people 
have  sent  him  to  negotiate  with  the 
Government  about  some  great  public 
works  which  they  are  going  to  con- 
struct, and  he  wishes  to  take  us 
back  with  him.  He  will  never 
forget,  he  says,  how  you  stuck  by 
him  in  the  old  times,  and  he  has 
got  you  the  offer  of  a  place  worth 
£800  a-year  if  you  like  to  accept  it. 
And,  John,  there  is  a  telegram  just 
in  to  say  that  Mr  Lowe  has  retired 
to  the  Chiltern  Hills,  and  that  Mr 
Disraeli  has  been  sent  for  by  the 
Queen  ! "  * 

Our  happiness  was  complete.  If 
this  had  been  a  fairy  tale,  instead 
of  a  hard,  dry,  matter-of-fact  history,, 
it  could  not  have  ended  more  pros- 
perously. We  are  on  our  way  to 
a  land  where  there  are  no  ferocious 
philanthropists  to  compel  us  to  be 
happy  against  our  inclinations  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  punish  us 
if  we  are  not ;  and,  as  I  lay  aside 
my  pen,  the  ship  unfurls  her  sails, 
and  drops  down  the  river  with 
another  family  on  board  who  have 
left  the  old  country  for  good. 


*  [Note  by  Ed.  B.  M. — The  telegram  was  slightly  premature.     Mr  Lowe  has  got 
no  further  than  the  Home  Office.] 
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GRAHAM  VANE  had  heard  nothing 
for  months  from  M.  Renard,  when 
one  morning  he  received  the  letter 
I  translate : — 

"  MONSIEUR, — I  am  happy  to  in- 
form you  that  I  have  at  last  ob- 
tained one  piece  of  information 
which  may  lead  to  a  more  im- 
portant discovery.  When  we 
parted  after  our  fruitless  research 
in  Vienna,  we  had  both  concurred 
in  the  persuasion,  that  for  some 
reason  known  only  to  the  two 
ladies  themselves,  Madame  Marigny 
and  Madame  Duval  had  exchanged 
names — that  it  was  Madame  Ma- 
rigny who  had  deceased  in  the 
name  of  Madame  Duval,  and  Ma- 
dame Duval  who  survived  in  that 
of  Marigny. 

"  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  beau 
Monsieur  who  had  visited  the  false 
Duval  must  have  been  cognisant  of 
this  exchange  of  name,  and  that 
if  his  name  and  whereabouts  could 
be  ascertained,  he,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, would  know  what  had  become 
of  the  lady  who  is  the  object  of 
our  research;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years  he  would  pro- 
bably have  very  slight  motive  to 
preserve  that  concealment  of  facts 
which  might,  no  doubt,  have  been 
convenient  at  the  time.  The  lover 
of  the  soi  -  disant  Mademoiselle 
Duval  was  by  such  accounts  as 
we  could  gain  a  man  of  some 
rank  —  very  possibly  a  married 
man;  and  the  liaison,  in  short, 
was  one  of  those  which,  while 
they  last,  necessitate  precautions 
and  secrecy. 

"Therefore,  dismissing  all  at- 
tempts at  further  trace  of  the  miss- 
ing lady,  I  resolved  to  return  to 


Vienna  as  soon  as  the  business 
that  recalled  me  to  Paris  was 
concluded,  and  devote  myself  ex- 
clusively to  the  search  after  the 
amorous  and  mysterious  Monsieur. 

"  I  did  not  state  this  determina- 
tion to  you,  because,  possibly,  I 
might  be  in  error — or,  if  not  in  error,, 
at  least  too  sanguine  in  my  expecta- 
tions— and  it  is  best  to  avoid  dis- 
appointing an  honourable  client. 

"  One  thing  was  clear,  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  soi-disant  Duval's 
decease,  the  beau  Monsieur  was  at. 
Vienna. 

"  It  appeared  also  tolerably  clear 
that  when  the  lady  friend  of  the 
deceased  quitted  Munich  so  pri- 
vately, it  was  to  Vienna  she  re- 
paired, and  from  Vienna  come* 
the  letter  demanding  the  certifi- 
cates of  Madame  Duval's  death.. 
Pardon  me  if  I  remind  you  of  all 
these  circumstances  no  doubt  fresh. 
in  your  recollection.  I  repeat  them 
in  order  to  justify  the  conclusions- 
to  which  they  led  me. 

"  I  could  not,  however,  get  per- 
mission to  absent  myself  from  Paris 
for  the  time  I  might  require  till 
the  end  of  last  April.  I  had  mean- 
while sought  all  private  means  of 
ascertaining  what  Frenchmen  of 
rank  and  station  were  in  that 
capital  in  the  autumn  of  1849. 
Among  the  list  of  the  very  few 
.such  Messieurs  I  fixed  upon  ona 
as  the  most  likely  to  be  the  mys- 
terious Achille — Achille  was,  in- 
deed, his  nom  de  bapteme. 

"  A  man  of  intrigue  —  a  bonnes 
fortunes  —  of  lavish  expenditure 
withal;  very  tenacious  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  avoiding  any  petty  scan- 
dals by  which  it  might  be  lowered; 
just  the  man  who,  in  some  passing 
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affair  of  gallantry  with  a  lady  of 
doubtful  repute,  would  never  have 
signed  his  titular  designation  to  a 
letter,  and  would  have  kept  him- 
self as  much  incognito  as  he  could. 
But  this  man  was  dead — had  been 
dead  some  years.  He  had  not  died 
at  Vienna — never  visited  that  capi- 
tal for  some  years  before  his  death. 
He  was  then,  and  had  long  been, 
the  ami  de  la  maison  of  one  of 
those  grandes  dames  of  whose  in- 
timacy grands  seigneurs  are  not 
ashamed.  They  parade  there  the 
'bonnes  fortunes  they  conceal  else- 
where. Monsieur  and  the  grande 
dame  were  at  Baden  when  the  for- 
mer died.  /Now,  Monsieur,  a  Don 
Juan  of  that  stamp  is  pretty  sure 
always  to  have  a  confidential  Lepo- 
rello.  If  I  could  find  Leporello 
alive  I  might  learn  the  secrets  not 
to  be  extracted  from  a  Don  Juan 
defunct.  I  ascertained,  in  truth, 
both  at  Vienna,  to  which  I  first 
repaired  in  order  to  verify  the 
renseignements  I  had  obtained  at 
Paris,  and  at  Baden,  to  which  I 
then  bent  my  way,  that  this  bril- 
liant noble  had  a  favourite  valet 
who  had  lived  with  him  from  his 
youth — an  Italian,  who  had  con- 
trived in  the  course  of  his  service 
to  lay  by  savings  enough  to  set 
up  a  hotel  somewhere  in  Italy, 
tsupposed  to  be  Pisa.  To  Pisa  I 
repaired,  but  the  man  had  left 
some  years;  his  hotel  had  not 
prospered — he  had  left  in  debt:  No 
one  could  say  what  had  become  of 
him.  At  last,  after  a  long  and 
tedious  research,  I  found  him 
installed  as  manager  of  a  small 
hotel  at  Genoa — a  pleasant  fellow 
enough;  and  after  friendly  inter- 
course with  him  (of  course  I  lodged 
at  his  hotel),  I  easily  led  him  to 
talk  of  his  earlier  life  and  adven- 
tures, and  especially  of  his  former 
master,  of  whose  splendid  career 
in  the  army  of  'La  Belle  Deesse' 
he  was  not  a  little  proud.  It  was 


not  very  easy  to  get  him  to  the 
particular  subject  in  question.  In 
fact,  the  affair  with  the  poor  false 
Duval  had  been  so  brief  and  un- 
distinguished an  episode  in  his 
master's  life,  that  it  was  not  with- 
out a  strain  of  memory  that  he 
reached  it. 

"  By  little  and  little,  however,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  evenings, 
and  by  the  aid  of  many  flasks  of 
Orviette  or  bottles  of  Lacrima 
(wines,  Monsieur,  that  I  do  not 
commend  to  any  one  who  desires  to 
keep  his  stomach  sound  and  his 
secrets  safe),  I  gathered  these  par- 
ticulars. 

"  Our  Don  Juan,  since  the  loss  of 
a  wife  in  the  first  year  of  marriage, 
had  rarely  visited  Paris  where  he 
had  a  domicile — his  ancestral  hotel 
there  he  had  sold. 

"  But  happening  to  visit  that  capi- 
tal of  Europe  a  few  months  before 
we  come  to  our  dates  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  he  made  acquaintance 
with  Madame  Marigny,  a  natural 
daughter  of  high-placed  parents,  by 
whom,  of  course,  she  had  never  been 
acknowledged,  but  who  had  con- 
trived that  she  should  receive  a 
good  education  at  a  convent ;  and 
on  leaving  it  also  contrived  that  an 
old  soldier  of  fortune — which  means 
an  officer  without  fortune  —  who 
had  served  in  Algiers  with  some 
distinction,  should  offer  her  his 
hand,  and  add  the  modest  dot 
they  assigned  her  to  his  yet  more 
modest  income.  They  contrived 
also  that  she  should  understand  the 
offer  must  be  accepted.  Thus 
Mademoiselle  '  Quelque  Chose '  be- 
came Madame  Marigny,  and  she, 
on  her  part,  contrived  that  a  year 
or  so  later  she  should  be  left  a 
widow.  After  her  marriage,  of 
course,  the  parents  washed  their 
hands  of  her — they  had  done  their 
duty.  At  the  time  Don  Juan  made 
this  lady's  acquaintance  nothing 
could  be  said  against  her  character ; 
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but  the  milliners  and  butchers  ha  1 
begun  to  imply  that  they  would 
rather  have  her  money  than  trust 
to  her  character.  Don  Juan  fell  in 
love  with  her,  satisfied  the  imme- 
diate claims  of  milliner  and  butcher, 
and  when  they  quitted  Paris  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  meet  later 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  when  he 
resorted  to  that  sultry,  and,  to  my 
mind,  unalluring  spa,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  line  from  her  saying 
that  she  had  changed  her  name  of 
Marigny  for  that  of  Duval. 

" '  I  recollect,'  said  Leporello, 
'  that  two  days  afterwards  my 
master  said  to  me,  "Caution  and 
secrecy.  Don't  mention  my  name 
at  the  house  to  which  I  may  send 
you  with  any  note  for  Madame 
Duval.  I  don't  announce  my  name 
when  I  call.  La  petite  Marigny 
has  exchanged  her  name  for  that 
of  Louise  Duval ;  and  I  find  that 
there  is  a  Louise  Duval  here,  her 
friend,  who  is  niece  to  a  relation  of 
my  own,  and  a  terrible  relation  to 
quarrel  with  —  a  dead  shot  and 
unrivalled  swordsman  —  Victor  de 
Maulcon."  My  master  was  brave 
enough,  but  he  enjoyed  life,  and  he 
did  not  think  la  petite  Marigny 
worth  being  killed  for.' 

"  Leporello  remembered  very  little 
of  what  followed.  All  he  did  re- 
member is  that  Don  Juan,  when  at 
Vienna,  said  to  him  one  morning, 
looking  less  gay  than  usual,  '  It  is 
finished  with  la  petite  Marigny — 
she  is  no  more.'  Then  he  ordered 
his  bath,  wrote  a  note,  and  said 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  Take  this 
to  Mademoiselle  Celeste ;  not  to  be 
compared  to  la  petite  Marigny;  but 
la  petite  Celeste  is  still  alive.'  Ah, 
Monsieur !  if  only  any  man  in  France 
could  be  as  proud  of  his  ruler  as 
that  Italian  was  of  my  countryman  ! 
Alas !  we  Frenchmen  are  all  made 
to  command — or  at  least  we  think 
ourselves  so — and  we  are  insulted 
by  one  who  says  to  us,  '  Serve  and 


obey.'   Nowadays,  in  France  we  find 
all  Don  Juans  and  no  Leporellos. 

"After  strenuous  exertions  upon  my 
part  to  recall  to  Leporello's  mind 
the  important  question  whether  he 
had  ever  seen  the  true  Duval,  pass- 
ing under  the  name  of  Marigny — 
whether  she  had  not  presented  her- 
self to  his  master  at  Vienna  or  else- 
where—  he  rubbed  his  forehead, 
and  drew  from  it  these  reminis- 
cences. 

"  '  On  the  day  that  his  Excellency,' 
—Leporello  generally  so  styled  his 
master — "  Excellency,"  as  you  are 
aware  is  the  title  an  Italian  would 
give  to  Satan  if  taking  his  wages, — 
'  told  me  that  la  petite  Marigny  was 
no  more,  he  had  received  previously 
a  lady  veiled  and  mantled,  Avhoni  I 
did  not  recognise  as  any  one  I  had 
seen  before,  but  I  noticed  her  way 
of  carrying  herself — haughtily — her 
head  thrown  back ;  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  that  lady  is  one  of  his 
grandes  dames.  She  did  call  again 
two  or  three  times,  never  an- 
nouncing her  name  ;  then  she  did 
not  reappear.  She  might  be  Madame 
Duval — I  can't  say.' 

" '  But  did  you  never  hear  his 
Excellency  speak  of  the  real  Duval 
after  that  time  1 ' 

11 'No — non  mi  ricordo — I  don't 
remember.' 

" l  Nor  of  some  living  Madame 
Marigny,  though  the  real  one  was 
dead  1 ' 

"  '  Stop,  I  do  recollect ;  not  that 
he  ever  named  such  a  person  to  me, 
but  that  I  have  posted  letters  for 
him  to  a  Madame  Marigny — oh  yes ! 
even  years  after  the  said  petite  Ma- 
rigny was  dead ;  and  once  I  did 
venture  to  say,  "  Pardon  me,  Eccel- 
lenza,  but  may  I  ask  if  that  poor 
lady  is  really  dead,  since  I  have  to 
prepay  this  letter  to  her  1 " ; 

"  '  Oh, '  said  he,  *  Madame  Ma- 
rigny !  Of  course  the  one  you  know 
is  dead,  but  there  are  others  of  the 
same  name;  this  lady  is  of  my 
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family.  Indeed,  her  house,  though 
noble  in  itself,  recognises  the  repre- 
sentative of  mine  as  its  head,  and  I 
;am  too  bon  prince  not  to  acknow- 
ledge and  serve  any  one  who  branches 
•out  of  my  own  tree.' 

"A  day  after  this  last  conversation 
•on  the  subject,  Leporello  said  to 
me :  '  My  friend,  you  certainly  have 
some  interest  in  ascertaining  what 
became  of  the  lady  who  took  the 
name  of  Marigny.'  (I  state  this 
frankly,  Monsieur,  to  show  how 
difficult  even  for  one  so  prudent 
•as  I  am  to  beat  about  a  bush  long 
but  what  you  let  people  know  the 
sort  of  bird  you  are  in  search  of.) 

"  'Well,'  said  I,  'she  does  interest 
me.  I  knew  something  of  that  Vic- 
tor de  Mauleon,  whom  his  Excellen- 
cy did  not  wish  to  quarrel  with;  and 
it  would  be  a  kindly  act  to  her  rela- 
tion if  one  could  learn  what  became 
of  Louise  Duval.' 

"  *  I  can  put  you  on  the  way  of 
learning  all  that  his  Excellency  was 
likely  to  have  known  of  her  through 
•correspondence.  I  have  often  heard 
him  quote,  with  praise,  a  saying  so 
•clever  that  it  might  have  been  Ital- 
ian— "Never  write,  never  burn;" 
that  is,  never  commit  yourself  by  a 
letter — keep  all  letters  that  could 
put  others  in  your  power.  All  the 
letters  he  received  were  carefully 
kept  and  labelled.  I  sent  them  to 


his  son  in  four  large  trunks.     His 
son,  no  doubt,  has  them  still.' 

"  Now,  however,  I  have  exhausted 
my  budget.  I  arrived  at  Paris  last 
night.  I  strongly  advise  you  to 
come  hither  at  once,  if  you  still 
desire  to  prosecute  your  search. 

"You,  Monsieur,  can  do  what  I 
could  not  venture  to  do;  you  can 
ask  the  son  of  Don  Juan  if,  aniid 
the  correspondence  of  his  father, 
which  he  may  have  preserved,  there 
be  any  signed  Marigny  or  Duval — 
any,  in  short,  which  can  throw  light 
on  this  very  obscure  complication 
of  circumstances.  A  grand  seigneur 
would  naturally  be  more  complaisant 
to  a  man  of  your  station  than  he 
would  be  to  an  agent  of  police. 
Don  Juan's  son,  inheriting  his 
father's  title,  is  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis de  Eochebriant;  and  permit 
me  to  add,  that  at  this  moment,  as 
the  journals  doubtless  inform  you, 
all  Paris  resounds  with  the  rumour 
of  coming  war;  and  Monsieur  de 
Eochebriant — who  is,  as  I  have  as- 
certained, now  in  Paris — it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  on  earth  a 
month  or  two  hence. — I  have  the 
honour,  with  profound  considera- 
tion, &c.  &c., 

"I.  EENAKD." 

The  day  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  Graham  Vane  was  in  Paris. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Among  things  indescribable  is 
that  which  is  called  "Agitation" 
In  Paris — "  Agitation  "  without  riot 
or  violence — showing  itself  by  no 
-disorderly  act,  no  turbulent  out- 
burst. Perhaps  the  cafes  are  more 
•crowded;  passengers  in  the  streets 
stop  each  other  more  often,  and  con- 
verse in  small  knots  and  groups ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  little 
externally  to  show  how  loudly  the 
lieart  of  Paris  is  beating.  A  travel- 


ler may  be  passing  through  quiet 
landscapes,  unconscious  that  a  great 
battle  is  going  on  some  miles  oif, 
but  if  he  will  stop  and  put  his  ear 
to  the  ground  he  will  recognise,  by 
a  certain  indescribable  vibration,  the 
voice  of  the  cannon. 

But  at  Paris  an  acute  observer 
need  not  stop  and  put  his  ear  to  the 
ground;  he  feels  within  himself  a 
vibration  —  a  mysterious  inward 
sympathy  which  communicates  to 
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the  individual  a  conscious  thrill — 
when  the  passions  of  the  multitude 
:are  stirred,  no  matter  how  silently. 

Tortoni's  cafe  was  thronged  when 
Duplessis  and  Frederic  Lemercier 
•entered  it :  it  was  in  vain  to  order 
breakfast;  no  table  was  vacant  either 
within  the  rooms  or  under  the  awn- 
ings without. 

But  they  could  not  retreat  so 
•quickly  as  they  had  entered.  On 
catching  sight  of  the  financier  sev- 
eral men  rose  and  gathered  round 
him,  eagerly  questioning : — 

"  What  do  you  think,  Duplessis  1 
Will  any  insult  to  France  put  a 
drop  of  warm  blood  into  the  frigid 
veins  of  that  miserable  Ollivier  1 " 

"  It  is  not  yet  clear  that  France 
has  been  insulted,  Messieurs,"  re- 
plied Duplessis,  phlegmatieally. 

"  Bah  !  Not  insulted  !  The  very 
nomination  of  a  Hohenzollern  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  was  an  insult — 
what  would  you  have  more  ? " 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Duplessis," 
said  the  Vicomte  de  Breze,  whose 
habitual  light  good  temper  seemed 
exchanged  for  insolent  swagger — 
"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  your  friend 
the  Emperor  has  no  more  courage 
than  a  chicken.  He  is  grown  old, 
and  infirm  and  lazy;  he  knows  that 
he  can't  even  mount  on  horseback. 
But  if,  before  this  day  week,  he  has 
not  declared  war  on  the  Prussians, 
he  will  be  lucky  if  he  can  get  off  as 
quietly  as  poor  Louis  Philippe  did 
under  shelter  of  his  umbrella,  and 
ticketed  '  Schmidt.'  Or  could  you 
not,  M.  Duplessis,  send  him  back  to 
London  in  a  bill  of  exchange  ? " 

"  For  a  man  of  your  literary  re- 
pute, M.  le  Vicomte,"  said  Duples- 
sis, "you  indulge  in  a  strange  con- 
fusion of  metaphors.  But,  pardon 
me,  I  came  here  to  breakfast,  and  I 
cannot  remain  to  quarrel.  Come, 
Lemercier,  let  us  take  our  chance  of 
a  cutlet  at  the  Trois  Freres." 

"  Fox,    Fox,"    cried    Lemercier, 
whistling  to  a  poodle  that  had  fol- 


lowed him  into  the  cafe,  and,  fright- 
ened by  the  sudden  movement  and 
loud  voices  of  the  habitues,  had 
taken  refuge  under  the  table. 

"Your  dog  is  poltron"  said  De 
Breze;  "  call  him  Nap." 

At  this  stroke  of  humour  there 
was  a  general  laugh,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Duplessis  escaped,  and  Fred- 
eric, having  discovered  and  caught 
his  dog,  followed  with  that  animal 
tenderly  clasped  in  his  arms.  "  I 
would  not  lose  Fox  for  a  great  deal," 
said  Lemercier,  with  effusion;  "a 
pledge  of  love  and  fidelity  from 
an  English  lady  the  most  distin- 
guished :  the  lady  left  me — the  dog 
remains." 

Duplessis  smiled  grimly  :  "  What 
a  thorough-bred  Parisian  you  arc, 
my  dear  Frederic  !  I  believe  if  the 
trump  of  the  last  angel  were  sound- 
ing, the  Parisians  would  be  divided 
into  two  sets  :  one  would  be  singing 
the  Marseillaise,  and  parading  the 
red  flag ;  the  other  would  be  shrug- 
ging their  shoulders  arid  saying : 
'  Bah  !  as  if  le  Bon  Dieu  would  have 
the  bad  taste  to  injure  Paris — the 
Seat  of  the  Graces,  the  School  of  the 
Arts,  the  Fountain  of  Eeason,  the 
Eye  of  the  world;'  and  so  be  found 
by  the  destroying  angel  caressing 
poodles  and  making  bons  mots  about 
lesfemm.es." 

"  And  quite  right  too,"  said  Le- 
mercier, complacently ;  "  what  other 
people  in  the  world  could  retain 
lightness  of  heart  under  circumstan- 
ces so  unpleasant  2  But  why  do 
you  take  things  so  solemnly  ?  Of 
course  there  will  be  war — idle  now 
to  talk  of  explanations  and  excuses. 
When  a  Frenchman  says,  '  I  am  in- 
sulted,' he  is  not  going  to  be  told 
that  he  is  not  insulted.  He  means 
fighting,  and  not  apologising.  But 
what  if  there  be  war  ?  Our  brave 
soldiers  beat  the  Prussians — take 
the  Rhine — return  to  Paris  covered 
with  laurels  ;  a  new  Boulevard  de 
Berlin  eclipses  the  Boulevard  Se- 
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bastopol.  By  the  way,  Duplessis, 
a  Boulevard  de  Berlin  will  be  a  good 
speculation — better  than  the  Rue  de 
Louvier.  Ah  !  is  not  that  my  Eng- 
lish friend,  Grarm  Yarn1?"  here, 
quitting  the  arm  of  Duplessis,.  Le- 
mercier  stopped  a  gentleman  who 
was  about  to  pass  him  unnoticing. 
"  Bonjour,  mon  ami !  how  long  have 
you  been  at  Paris  1 " 

"  I  only  arrived  last  evening," 
answered  Graham,  "and  my  stay 
may  be  so  short  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
good  luck,  my  dear  Lemercier,  to 
meet  with  you,  and  exchange  a  cor- 
dial shake  of  the  hand." 

"  We  are  just  going  to  breakfast 
at  the  Trois  Freres — ^Duplessis  and 
I — pray  join  us." 

"  With  great  pleasure — ah,  M. 
Duplessis,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  that  the  Emperor  will  be 
firm  enough  to  check  the  advances 
of  that  martial  fever  which,  to  judge 
by  the  persons  I  meet,  seems  to 
threaten  delirium." 

Duplessis  looked  very  keenly  at 
Graham's  face,  as  he  replied  slowly  : 
"The  English,  at  least,  ought  to 
know  that  when  the  Emperor  by 
his  last  reforms  resigned  his  per- 
sonal authority  for  constitutional 
monarchy,  it  ceased  to  be  a  question 
whether  he  could  or  could  not  be 
firm  in  matters  that  belong  to  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Chambers.  I  pre- 
sume that  if  Monsieur  Gladstone 
advised  Queen  Victoria  to  declare 
war  upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
backed  by  a  vast  majority  in  Par- 
liament, you  would  think  me  very 
ignorant  of  constitutional  monarchy 
and  Parliamentary  government  if  I 
said,  'I  hope  Queen  Victoria  will 
resist  that  martial  fever.'" 

"  You  rebuke  me  very  fairly,  M. 
Duplessis,  if  you  can  show  me  that 
the  two  cases  are  analogous  •  but  we 
do  not  understand  in  England  that, 
despite  his  last  reforms,  the  Emperor 
has  so  abnegated  his  individual  as- 
cendancy, that  his  will,  clearly  and 


resolutely  expressed,  would  not  pre- 
vail in  his  Council  and  silence  op- 
position in  the  Chambers.  Is  it  so  ? 
I  ask  for  information." 

The  three  men  were  walking  on 
towards  the  Palais  Royal  side  by 
side  while  this  conversation  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  That  all  depends,"  replied  Du- 
plessis, "upon  what  may  be  the 
increase  of  popular  excitement  at 
Paris.  If  it  slackens,  the  Emperor, 
no  doubt,  could  turn  to  wise  account 
that  favourable  pause  in  the  fever. 
But  if  it  continues  to  swell,  and 
Paris  cries  '  War,'  in  a  voice  as  loud 
as  it  cried  to  Louis  Philippe  *  Revo- 
lution/ do  you  think  that  the  Em- 
peror could  impose  on  his  ministers 
the  wisdom  of  peace  1  His  ministers 
would  be  too  terrified  by  the  clamour 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
opposing  it  —  they  would  resign. 
Where  is  the  Emperor  to  find  an- 
other Cabinet] — a  peace  Cabinet? 
What  and  who  are  the  orators  for 
peace  1 — what  a  handful ! — who  ) 
Gambetta,  Jules  Favre,  avowed  Re- 
publicans,— would  they  even  accept 
the  post  of  ministers  to  Louis  Na- 
poleon1? If  they  did,  would  not 
their  first  step  be  the  abolition  of 
the  Empire  1  Napoleon  is  therefore 
so  far  a  constitutional  monarch  in- 
the  same  sense  as  Queen  Victoria, 
that  the  popular  will  in  the  country 
(and  in  France  in  such  matters  Paris 
is  the  country)  controls  the  Cham- 
bers, controls  the  Cabinet ;  and 
against  the  Cabinet  the  Emperor 
could  not  contend.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  army — a  power  in  France 
unknown  to  you  in  England,  which 
would  certainly  fraternise  with  no 
peace  party.  If  Avar  is  proclaimed, 
— let  England  blame  it  if  she  will 
— she  can't  lament  it  more  than  I 
should  :  but  let  England  blame  the 
nation ;  let  her  blame,  if  she  please, 
the  form  of  the  government,  which 
rests  upon  popular  suffrage;  but  do 
not  let  her  blame  our  sovereign  more 
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than  the  French  would  blame  her 
own,  if  compelled  by  the  conditions 
on  which  she  holds  her  crown  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  war,  which 
vast  majorities  in  a  Parliament  just 
elected,  and  a  Council  of  Ministers 
whom  she  could  not  practically  re- 
place, enforced  upon  her  will." 

"Your  observations,  M.  Duplessis, 
impress  me  strongly,  and  add  to  the 
deep  anxieties  with  which,  in  com- 
mon with  all  my  countrymen,  I 
regard  the  menacing  aspect  of  the 
present  hour.  Let  us  hope  the  best. 
Our  Government,  I  know,  is  exert- 
ing itself,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  its 
power,  to  remove  every  just  ground 
of  offence  that  the  unfortunate  no- 
mination of  a  German,  prince  to 
the  Spanish  throne  could  not  fail 
to  have  given  to  French  states- 
men." 

"  I  am  glad  you  concede  that  such 
a  nomination  was  a  just  ground 
of  offence,"  said  Lemercier,  rather 
bitterly ;  "  for  I  have  met  English- 
men who  asserted  that  France  had 
no  right  to  resent  any  choice  of 
a  sovereign  that  Spain  might 
make." 

"Englishmen  in  general  are  not 
very  reflective  politicians  in  foreign 
affairs,"  said  Graham;  "but  those 
who  are,  must  see  that  France  could 
not,  without  alarm  the  most  justi- 
fiable, contemplate  a  cordon  of  hos- 
tile States  being  drawn  around  her 
on  all  sides, — Germany,  in  itself  so 
formidable  since  the  field  of  Sadowa, 
on  the  east;  a  German  prince  in 
the  south-west ;  the  not  improbable 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  the 
Italian  kingdom,  already  so  alienated 
from  the  France  to  which  it  owed 
so  much.  If  England  would  be 
uneasy  were  a  great  maritime  power 
possessed  of  Antwerp,  how  much 
more  uneasy  might  France  justly  be 
if  Prussia  could  add  the  armies  of 
Spain  to  those  of  Germany,  and 
launch  them  both  upon  France  1  But 
that  cause  of  alarm  is  over — the 


Hohenzollern  is  withdrawn.  Let  us 
hope  for  the  best." 

The  three  men  had  now  seated 
themselves  at  a  table  in  the  Trots 
Freres,  and  Lemercier  volunteered 
the  task  of  inspecting  the  menu  and 
ordering  the  repast,  still  keeping 
guard  on  Fox. 

"  Observe  that  man,"  said  Du- 
plessis, pointing  towards  a  gentle- 
man who  had  just  entered;  "the 
other  day  he  was  the  popular  hero — 
now,  in  the  excitement  of  threatened 
war,  he  is  permitted  to  order  his 
blfteck  uncongratulated,  uncaressed ; 
such  is  fame  at  Paris  !  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow." 

"How  did  the  man  become  fa- 
mous ? " 

"  He  is  a  painter,  and  refused  a 
decoration — the  only  French  painter 
who  ever  did." 

"  And  why  refuse  1 " 

"Because  he  is  more  stared  at  as 
the  man  who  refused,  than  he  would 
have  been  as  the  man  who  accepted. 
If  ever  the  Red  Republicans  have 
their  day,  those  among  them  most 
certain  of  human  condemnation  will 
be  the  coxcombs  who  have  gone 
mad  from  the  desire  of  human  ap- 
plause." 

"  You  are  a  profound  philosopher, 
M.  Duplessis." 

"  I  hope  not — I  have  an  especial 
contempt  for  philosophers.  Pardon 
me  a  moment — I  see  a  man  to  whom 
I  would  say  a  word  or  two." 

Duplessis  crossed  over  to  another 
table  to  speak  to  a  middle-aged  man 
of  somewhat  remarkable  counte- 
nance, with  the  red  ribbon  in  his 
button-hole,  in  whom  Graham  recog- 
nised an  ex-minister  of  the  Empe- 
ror, differing  from  most  of  those  at 
that  day  in  his  Cabinet,  in  the 
reputation  of  being  loyal  to  his 
master  and  courageous  against  a 
mob. 

Left  thus  alone  with  Lemercier, 
Graham  said — 

"  Pray  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
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your  friend  the  Marquis  de  Roche- 
briant.  I  called  at  his  apartment 
this  morning,  and  I  was  told  that 
he  had  gone  on  some  visit  into  the 
country,  taking  his  valet,  and  the 
concierge  could  not  give  me  his 
address.  I  thought  myself  so  lucky 
on  meeting  with  you,  who  are  sure 
to  know." 

"No,  I  do  not;  it  is  some  days 
since  I  saw  Alain.  But  Duplessis 
will  be  sure  to  know."  Here  the 
financier  rejoined  them. 

"  Mon  cher,  Grarm  Varn  wants  to 
know  for  what  Sabine  shades  Roche- 
briant  has  deserted  the  'fumum 
opes  strepitiLinque'  of  the  capital." 

"  Ah  !  the  Marquis  is  a  friend  of 
yours,  Monsieur?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  boast  that  honour, 
but  he  is  an  acquaintance  whom  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  again." 

"At  this  moment  he  is  at  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon's  country- 
house  near  Fontainebleau ;  I  had  a 
hurried  line  from  him  two  days  'ago 
.stating  that  he  was  going  there  on 
her  urgent  invitation.  But  he  may 
return  to-morrow;  at  all  events  he 
dines  with  me  on  the  8th,  and  I 
shall  be  charmed  if  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  meet  him  at  my 
house." 

"  It  is  an  invitation  too  agreeable 
to  refuse,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  it." 

Nothing  worth  recording  passed 
further  in  conversation  between 
Graham  and  the  two  Frenchmen. 


[Sept. 

He  left  them  smoking  their  cigars 
in  the  garden,  and  walked  home- 
ward by  the  Eue  de  Rivoli.  As  he 
was  passing  beside  the  Magasiii  du 
Louvre  he  stopped,  and  made  way 
for  a  lady  crossing  quickly  out  of 
the  shop  towards  her  carriage  at 
the  door.  Glancing  at  him  with 
a  slight  inclination  of  her  head  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  courtesy, 
the  lady  recognised  his  features, — 

"Ah,  Mr  Vane!"  she  cried,  al- 
most joyfully — "  you  are  then  at 
Paris,  though  you  have  not  come  to 
see  me." 

"  I  only  arrived  last  night,  dear 
Mrs  Morley,"  said  Graham,  rather 
embarrassed,  "and  only  on  some 
matters  of  business  which  unex- 
pectedly summoned  me.  My  stay 
will  probably  be  very  short." 

"  In  that  case  let  me  rob  you  of 
a  few  minutes — no,  not  rob  you 
even  of  them ;  I  can  take  you 
wherever  you  want  to  go,  and  as 
my  carriage  moves  more  quickly 
than  you  do  on  foot,  I  shall  save 
you  the  minutes  instead  of  robbing 
you  of  them." 

"  You  are  most  kind,  but  I  was 
only  going  to  niy  hotel,  which  is 
close  by." 

"  Then  you  have  no  excuse  for 
not  taking  a  short  drive  with  me 
in  the  Champs  Elysees — come." 

Thus  bidden,  Graham  could  not 
civilly  disobey.  He  handed  the 
fair  American  into  her  carriage,  and 
seated  himself  by  her  side. 


CHAPTER    III. 


"  Mr  Vane,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
many  apologies  to  make  for  the 
interest  in  your  life  which  my  letter 
to  you  so  indiscreetly  betrayed." 

"  Oh,  Mrs  Morley  !  you  cannot 
guess  how  deeply  that  interest 
touched  me." 

"  I  should  not  have  presumed  so 
far,"  continued  Mrs  Morley,  un- 


heeding the  interruption,  "  if  I  had 
not  been  altogether  in  error  as  to 
the  nature  of  your  sentiments  in  a 
certain  quarter.  In  this  you  must 
blame  my  American  rearing.  "With 
us  there  are  many  flirtations  be- 
tween boys  and  girls  which  come 
to  nothing ;  but  when  in  my  country 
a  man  like  you  meets  with  a  woman 
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like  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  there 
cannot  be  flirtation.  His  atten- 
tions, his  looks,  his  manner,  reveal 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  care 
enough  for  him  to  watch,  one  of 
two  things — either  he  coldly  ad- 
mires and  esteems,  or  he  loves  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  a  woman 
worthy  to  inspire  such  a  love. 
"Well,  I  did  watch,  and  I  was  ab- 
surdly mistaken.  I  imagined  that 
I  saw  love,  and  rejoiced  for  the  sake 
of  both  of  you  to  think  so.  I  know 
that  in  all  countries,  our  own  as 
well  as  yours,  love  is  so  morbidly 
sensitive  and  jealous  that  it  is  al- 
ways apt  to  invent  imaginary  foes 
to  itself.  Esteem  and  admiration 
never  do  that.  I  thought  that 
some  misunderstanding,  easily  re- 
moved by  the  intervention  of  a 
third  person,  might  have  impeded 
the  impulse  of  two  hearts  towards 
«ach  other, — and  so  I  wrote.  I 
had  assumed  that  you  loved — I  am 
humbled  to  the  last  degree — you 
only  admired  and  esteemed." 

"  Your  irony  is  very  keen,  Mrs 
Morley,  and  to  you  it  may  seern 
very  just." 

"  Don't  call  me  Mrs  Morley  in 
that  haughty  tone  of  voice, — can't 
you  talk  to  me  as  you  would  talk 
to  a  friend?  You  only  esteemed 
and  admired  —  there  is  an  end  of 
it." 

"No,  there  is  not  an  end  of  it," 
cried  Graham,  giving  way  to  an  im- 
petuosity of  passion  which  rarely, 
indeed,  before  another,  escaped  his 
self-control;  "the  end  of  it  to  me 
is  a  life  out  of  which  is  ever  stricken 
such  love  as  I  could  feel  for  woman. 
To  me  true  love  can  only  come  once. 
It  came  with  my  first  look  on  that 
fatal  face  —  it  has  never  left  me 
in  thought  by  day,  in  dreams  by 
night.  The  end  of  it  to  me  is  fare- 
well to  all  such  happiness  as  the 
one  love  of  a  life  can  promise — 
but " 

"  But  what  1 "  asked  Mrs  Morley 


softly,  and  very  much  moved  by  the 
passionate,  earnestness  of  Graham's 
voice  and  words. 

11  But, "  he  continued  with  a 
forced  smile,  "  we  Englishmen  are 
trained  to  the  resistance  of  absolute 
authority;  we  cannot  submit  all  the 
elements  that  make  up  our  being  to 
the  sway  of  a  single  despot.  Love 
is  the  painter  of  existence,  it  should 
not  be  its  sculptor." 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  meta- 
phor." 

"  Love  colours  our  life,  it  should 
not  chisel  its  form." 

"  My  dear  Mr  Yane,  that  is  very 
cleverly  said,  but  the  human  heart 
is  too  large  and  too  restless  to  be 
quietly  packed  up  in  an  aphorism. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  you 
found  you  had  destroyed  Isaura 
Cicogna's  happiness  as  well  as  re- 
signed your  own,  that  thought  would 
not  somewhat  deform  the  very  shape 
you  would  give  to  your  life  ?  Is  it 
colour  alone  that  your  life  would 
lose  1 " 

"Ah,  Mrs  Morley,  do  not  lower 
your  friend  into  an  ordinary  girl 
in  whom  idleness  exaggerates  the 
strength  of  any  fancy  over  which 
it  dreamily  broods.  Isaura  Cicogna 
has  her  occupations — her  genius — 
her  fame — her  career.  Honestly 
speaking,  I  think  that  in  these  she 
will  find  a  happiness  that  no  quiet 
hearth  could  bestow.  I  will  say  no 
more.  I  feel  persuaded  that  were 
we  two  united  I  could  not  make  her 
happy.  With  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse that  urges  the  genius  of  the 
writer  towards  its  vent  in  public 
sympathy  and  applause,  she  would 
chafe  if  I  said,  '  Be  contented  to  be 
wholly  mine.'  And  if  I  said  it  not, 
and  felt  I  had  no  right  to  say  it, 
and  allowed  the  full  scope  to  her 
natural  ambition,  what  then  1  She 
would  chafe  yet  more  to  find  that  I 
had  no  fellowship  in  her  aims  and 
ends  —  that  where  I  should  feel 
pride.  I  felt  humiliation.  It  would 
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be  so ;  I  cannot  help  it,  'tis  niy 
nature.'' 

"So  be  it  then.  When  next 
year  perhaps  you  visit  Paris,  you 
will  be  safe  from  my  officious  inter- 
ference— Isaura  will  be  the  wife  of 
another." 

Graham*  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
heart  with  the  sudden  movement  of 
one  who  feels  there  an  agonising 
spasm — his  cheek,  his  very  lips  were 
bloodless. 

"I  told  you,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"  that  your  fears  of  my  influence 
over  the  happiness  of  one  so  gifted, 
and  so  strong  in  such  gifts,  were 
groundless ;  you  allow  that  I  should 
be  very  soon  forgotten  ([ " 

11 1  allow  no  such  thing,  I  wish  I 
could.  But  do  you  know  so  little 
of  a  woman's  heart  (and,  in  matters 
of  heart,  I  never  yet  heard  that 
genius  had  a  talisman  against  emo- 
tion),— do  you  know  so  little  of  a 
woman's  heart,  as  not  to  know  that 
the  very  moment  in  which  she 
may  accept  a  marriage  the  least 
fitted  to  render  her  happy,  is  that 
in  which  she  has  lost  all  hope  of 
happiness  in  another  1 " 

"Is  it  indeed  so  1 "  murmured 
Graham  —  "  ay,  I  can  conceive 
it." 

"  And  have  you  so  little  compre- 
hension of  the  necessities  which 
that  fame,  that  career  to  which  you 
allow  she  is  impelled  by  the  in- 
stincts of  genius,  impose  on  .this 
girl,  young,  beautiful,  fatherless, 
motherless1?  No  matter  how  pure 
her  life,  can  she  guard  it  from  the 
slander  of  envious  tongues  ?  Will 
not  all  her  truest  friends — would 
not  you  if  you  were  her  brother — 
press  upon  her  by  all  the  arguments 
that  have  most  weight  with  the 
woman  who  asserts  independence  in 
her  modes  of  life,  and  yet  is  wise 
enough  to  know  that  the  world  can 
only  judge  of  virtue  by  its  shadow, 
reputation,  not  to  dispense  with 
the  protection  which  a  husband  can 
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alone  secure  1  And  that  is  why  I 
warn  you,  if  it  be  yet  time,  that  in 
resigning  your  own  happiness,  you 
may  destroy  Isaura's.  She  will  wed 
another,  but  she  will  not  be  happy. 
What  a  chimera  of  dread  your 
egotism  as  man  conjures  up  !  Oh, 
forsooth,  the  qualities  that  charm 
and  delight  a  world  are  to  unfit  a 
woman  to  be  helpmate  to  a  man  ! 
Fie  on  you  ! — fie  ! " 

Whatever  answer  Graham  might 
have  made  to  these  impassioned  re- 
proaches was  here  checked. 

Two  men  on  horseback  stopped 
the  carriage.  One  was  Enguerrand 
de  Vandemar,  the  other  was  the 
Algerine  Colonel  whom  we  met  at 
the  supper  given  at  the  Maison 
Doree  by  Frederic  Lemercier. 

"  Pardon,  Madame  Morley,"  said 
Enguerrand;  "but  there  are  symp- 
toms of  a  mob-epidemic  a  little  fur- 
ther up  :  the  fever  began  at  Belle- 
ville, and  is  threatening  the  health 
of  the  Champs  Elysees.  Don't  be 
alarmed — it  may  be  nothing,  though 
it  may  be  much.  In  Paris,  one 
can  never  calculate  an  hour  before- 
hand the  exact  progress  of  a  poli- 
tico-epidemic fever.  At  present  'I 
say,  '  Bah !  a  pack  of  ragged  boys, 
gamins  de  Paris ; '  but  my  friend 
the  Colonel,  twisting  his  moustache 
en  souriant  amerement,  says,  '  It  is 
the  indignation  of  Paris  at  the 
apathy  of  the  Government  under 
insult  to  the  honour  of  France;' 
and  Heaven  only  knows  how  rapidly 
French  gamins  grow  into  giants 
when  colonels  talk  about  the  indig- 
nation of  Paris  and  the  honour  of 
France  ! " 

"But  what  has  happened1?" 
asked  Mrs  Morley,  turning  to  the 
Colonel. 

"Madame,"  replied  the  warrior, 
"it  is  rumoured  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  turned  his  back  upon 
the  Ambassador  of  France ;  and  that 
the  pekin  who  is  for  peace  at  any 
price — M.  Ollivier — will  say  to- 
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morrow  in  the  Chamber,  that  France 
submits  to  a  slap  in  the  face." 

"  Please,  Monsieur  de  Vandemar, 
to  tell  my  coachman  to  drive  home," 
said  Mrs  Morley. 

The  carriage  turned  and  went 
homeward.  The  Colonel  lifted  his 
hat,  and  rode  back  to  see  what  the 
gamins  were  about.  Enguerrand, 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  gamins, 
and  who  looked  on  the  Colonel  as  a 
bore,  rode  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage. 

"  Is  there  anything  serious  in 
this?"  asked  Mrs  Morley. 

"  At  this  moment,  nothing. 
What  it  may  be  this  hour  to-morrow 
I  cannot  say.  Ah,  Monsieur  Vane, 
bonjou)' — I  did  not  recognise  you 
at  first.  Once,  in  a  visit  at  the 
chateau  of  one  of  your  distinguished 
countrymen,  I  saw  two  game-cocks 
turned  out  facing  each  other  :  they 
needed  no  pretext  for  quarrelling — • 
neither  do  France  and  Prussia — no 
matter  which  game-cock  gave  the 
first  offence,  the  two  game-cocks 
must  have  it  out.  All  that  Ollivier 
can  do,  if  he  be  wise,  is  to  see  that 
the  French  cock  has  his  steel  spurs 
as  long  as  the  Prussians.  But  this 
I  do  say,  that  if  Ollivier  attempts 
to  put  the  French  cock  back  into 
its  bag,  the  Empire  is  gone  in 
forty-eight  hours.  That  to  me  is  a 
trifle — I  care  nothing  for  the  Em- 
pire; but  that  which  is  not  a  trifle 
is  anarchy  and  chaos.  Better  war 
and  the  Empire  than  peace  and 
Jules  Favre.  But  let  us  seize  the 
present  hour,  Mr  Vane ;  whatever 
happens  to-morrow,  shall  we  dine 
together  to-day  1  Name  your  restau- 
rant." 

"  I  am  so  grieved,"  answered 
Graham,  rousing  himself — "  I  am 
here  only  on  business,  and  engaged 
all  the  evening." 

"  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this 
life  of  ours ! "  said  Enguerrand. 
"  The  destiny  of  France  at  this 
moment  hangs  on  a  thread — I,  a 


Frenchman,  say  to  an  English 
friend,  '  Let  us  dine — a  cutlet  to- 
day and  a  fig  for  to-morrow ; '  and 
my  English  friend,  distinguished 
native  of-  a  country  with  which  we 
have  the  closest  alliance,  tells  me 
that  in  this  crisis  of  France  he  has 
business  to  attend  to  !  My  father 
is  quite  right ;  he  accepts  the  Vol- 
tairean  philosophy,  and  cries,  Vi- 
vent  les  indifferents  !  " 

"  My  dear  M.  de  Vandemar," 
said  Graham,  "in  every  country  you 
will  find  the  same  thing.  All  indi- 
viduals massed  together  constitute 
public  life.  Each  individual  has  a 
life  of  his  own,  the  claims  and  the 
habits  and  the  needs  of  which  do 
not  suppress  his  sympathies  with 
public  life,  but  imperiously  overrule 
them.  Mrs  Morley,  permit  me  to 
pull  the  checkstring — I  get  out 
here." 

"  I  like  that  man,"  said  Enguer- 
rand, as  he  continued  to  ride  by  the 
fair  American ;  "  in  language  and 
esprit  he  is  so  French." 

"  I  used  to  like  him  better  than 
you  can,"  answered  Mrs  Morley ; 
"but  in  prejudice  and  stupidity  he 
is  so  English.  As  it  seems  you  are 
disengaged,  come  and  partake,  pot 
aufeu,  with  Frank  and  me." 

"  Charmed  to  do  so,"  answered 
the  cleverest  and  best  bred  of  all 
Parisian  beaux  garcons ;  "  but  for- 
give me  if  I  quit  you  soon.  This 
poor  France  !  Entre  nous,  I  am 
very  uneasy  about  the  Parisian 
fever.  I  must  run  away  after  din- 
ner to  clubs  and  cafes  to  learn  the 
last  bulletins." 

"We  have  nothing  like  that 
French  Legitimist  in  the  States," 
said  the  fair  American  to  herself, 
"  unless  we  should  ever  be  so  silly 
as  to  make  Legitimists  of  the  ruined 
gentlemen  of  the  South." 

Meanwhile  Graham  Vane  went 
slowly  back  to  his  apartment.  No 
false  excuse  had  he  made  to  Enguer- 
rand ;  this  evening  was  devoted  to 
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M.  Renard,  who  told  him  little  he 
had  not  known  "before ;  but  his 
private  life  overruled  his  public — 
and  all  that  night,  he,  professed 
politician,  thought  sleeplessly,  not 


over  the  crisis  to  France,  which 
might  alter  the  conditions  of  Eu- 
rope, but  the  talk  on  his  private  life 
of  that  intermeddling  American 
woman. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


The  next  day,  Wednesday,  July 
6th,  commenced  one  of  those  eras 
in  the  world's  history  in  which 
private  life  would  vainly  boast  that 
it  overrules  Life  Public.  How  many 
private  lives  does  such  a  terrible 
time  influence,  absorb,  darken  with 
sorrow,  crush  into  graves  ! 

It  was  the  day  when  the  Due  de 
Gramont  uttered  the  fatal  speech 
which  determined  the  die  between 
peace  and  war.  No  one  not  at  Paris 
on  that  day  can  conceive  the  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  with  which  that 
speech  was  hailed  —  the  greater 
because  the  warlike  tone  of  it  was 
not  anticipated ;  because  there  had 
been  a  rumour  amidst  circles  the 
best  informed  that  a  speech  of  pacific 
moderation  was  to  be  the  result  of 
the  Imperial  Council.  Rapturous 
indeed  were  the  applauses  with 
which  the  sentences  that  breathed 
haughty  defiance  were  hailed  by  the 
Assembly.  The  ladies  in  the  tribune 
rose  with  one  accord,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs.  Tall,  stalwart,  dark, 
with  Roman  features  and  lofty  pre- 
sence, the  Minister  of  France  seemed 
to  say  with  Catiline  in  the  'fine 
tragedy  :  "  Lo !  where  I  stand,  I 
am  war ! " 

Paris  had  been  hungering  for 
some  hero  of  the  hour  —  the  Due 
de  Gramont  became  at  once  raised 
to  that  eminence. 

All  the  journals,  save  the  very 
few  which  were  friendly  to  peace, 
because  hostile  to  the  Emperor,  re- 
sounded with  praise,  not  only  of  the 
speech,  but  of  the  speaker.  It  is 
with  a  melancholy  .sense  of  amuse- 
ment that  one  recalls  now  to  mind 


those  organs  of  public  opinion — 
with  what  romantic  fondness  they 
dwelt  on  the  personal  graces  of  the 
man  who  had  at  last  given  voice 
to  the  chivalry  of  France — "The 
charming  gravity  of  his  countenance 
— the  mysterious  expression  of  his 
eye!" 

As  the  crowd  poured  from  the 
Chambers,  Victor  de  Mauleon  and 
Savarin,  who  had  been  among  the 
listeners,  encountered. 

"No  chance  for  my  friends  the 
Oiieanists  now,"  said  Savarin. 
"  You  who  mock  at  all  parties  are, 
I  suppose,  at  heart  for  the  Repub- 
lican— small  chance,  too,  for  that." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Vio- 
lent impulses  have  quick  reactions." 

"  But  what  reaction  could  shake 
the  Emperor  after  he  returns  a  con- 
queror, bringing  in  his  pocket  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ? " 

"  None  —  when  he  does  that. 
Will  he  do  it1?  Does  he  himself 
think  he  will  do  it  ?  I  doubt " 

"  Doubt  the  French  army  against 
the  Prussian  ^ " 

11  Against  the  German  people 
united — yes,  very  much." 

"  But  war  will  disunite  the  Ger- 
man people.  Bavaria  will  surely 
assist  us — Hanover  will  rise  against 
the  spoliator — Austria  at  our  first 
successes  must  shake  off  her  present 
enforced  neutrality." 

"  You  have  not  been  in  Germany, 
and  I  have.  What  yesterday  was  a 
Prussian  army,  to-morrow  will  be  a 
German  population,  far  exceeding 
our  own  in  numbers,  in  hardihood 
of  body,  in  cultivated  intellect,  in 
military  discipline.  But  talk  of 
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something  else.  How  is  my  ex- 
editor — poor  Gustave  Rameau1?" 

"  Still  very  weak,  but  on  the 
mend.  You  may  have  him  back  in 
his  office  soon." 

"  Impossible !  even  in  his  sick- 
bed his  vanity  was  more  vigorous 
than  ever.  He  issued  a  war-song, 
which  has  gone  the  round  of  the 
war  journals  signed  by  his  own 
name.  He  must  have  known  very 
well  that  the  name  of  such  a 
Tyrtseus  cannot  reappear  as  the 
editor  of  '  Le  Sons  Commun ; '  that 
in  launching  his  little  firebrand  he 
burned  all  vessels  that  could  waft 
him  back  to  the  port  he  had  quitted. 
But  I  daresay  he  has  done  well  for 
his  own  interests ;  I  doubt  if  '  Le 
Sens  Commun '  can  much  longer 
hold  its  ground  in  the  midst  of  the 
prevalent  lunacy." 

"  What !  it  has  lost  subscribers  ? 
— gone  off  in  sale  already,  since  it 
declared  for  peace  1 " 

"  Of  course  it  has  ;  and  after  the 
article  which,  if  I  live  over  to- 
night, will  appear  to-morrow,  I 
should  wonder  if  it  sell  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  print  and 
paper." 

"  Martyr  to  principle !  I  revere, 
but  I  do  not  envy  thee." 

"  Martyrdom  is  not  my  ambition. 
If  Louis  Napoleon  be  defeated,  what 
then1?  Perhaps  he  may  be  the 
martyr;  and  the  Favres  and  Gam- 
bettas  may  roast  their  own  eggs  on 
the  gridiron  they  heat  for  his  Ma- 
jesty." 

Here  an  English  gentleman,  who 
was  the  very  able  correspondent  to 
a  very  eminent  journal,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  made  acquaintance 
with  De  Mauleon,  joined  the  two 
Frenchmen ;  Savarin,  however,  af- 
ter an  exchange  of  salutations,  went 
his  way. 

"May  I  ask  a  frank  'answer  to 
a  somewhat  rude  question,  M.  le 
Vicomte?"  said  the  Englishman. 
"  Suppose  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 


ment had  to-day  given  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  peace  party,  how  long 
would  it  have  been  before  their 
orators  in  the  Chamber  and  their 
organs  in  the  press  would  have  said 
that  France  was  governed  by  pol- 
trons  ?  " 

"Probably  for  most  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  But  there  are 
a  few  who  are  honest  in  their  con- 
victions ;  of  that  few  I  am  one." 

"  And  would  have  supported  the 
Emperor  and  his  Government  1 " 

"~No,  Monsieur — I  do  not  say 
that." 

"  Then  the  Emperor  would  have 
turned  many  friends  into  enemies, 
and  no  enemies  into  friends  $ " 

"  Monsieur  —  you  in  England 
know  that  a  party  in  opposition  is 
not  propitiated  when  the  party  in 
power  steals  its  measures.  Ha  ! — 
pardon  me,  who  is  that  gentleman, 
evidently  your  countryman,  whom 
I  see  yonder  talking  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  your  Embassy  1 " 

"  He, — Mr  Vane — Graham  Yane. 
Do  you  not  know  him1?  He  has 
been  much  in  Paris,  attached  to  our 
Embassy  formerly  ;  a  clever  man — 
much  is  expected  from  him." 

"  Ah  !  I  think  I  have  seen  him 
before,  but  am  not  quite  sure.  Did 
you  say  Vane1?  I  once  knew  a 
Monsieur  Vane,  a  distinguished 
Parliamentary  orator." 

"That  gentleman  is  his  son — 
would  you  like  to  be  introduced  to 
him?" 

"  Noi  to-day  —  I  am  in  some 
hurry."  Here  Victor  lifted  his  hat 
in  parting  salutation,  and  as  he 
walked  away  cast  at  Graham  another 
glance  keen  and  scrutinising.  "I 
have  seen  that  man  before,"  he 
muttered,  "  where  ?  —  when  ?  —  can 
it  be  only  a  family  likeness  to  the 
father  1  ISTo,  the  features  are  differ- 
ent ;  the  profile  is — ha  ! — Mr  Lamb. 
Mr  Lamb — but  why  call  himself  by 
that  name  1 — why  disguised  1 — what 
can  he  have  to  do  with  poor  Louise  1 
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Bah  ! — these  arc  not  questions  I  can 
think  of  now.  This  •war— this  war 
— can  it  yet  be  prevented1?  How 
it  will  prostrate  all  the  plans  my 
ambition  so  carefully  schemed  !  Oh ! 


— at  least,  if  I  were  but  in  the 
Chambre.  Perhaps  I  yet  may  be 
before  the  war  is  ended — the  Cla- 
vignys  have  great  interest  in  their 
department." 


CHAPTER   V. 


Graham  had  left  a  note  with 
Rochebriant's  concierge  requesting 
an  interview  on  the  Marquis's  re- 
turn to  Paris ;  and  on  the  evening 
after  the  day  just  commemorated  he 
received  a  line,  saying  that  Alain 
had  come  back,  and  would  be  at 
home  at  nine  o'clock.  Graham 
found  himself  in  the  Breton's  apart- 
ment punctually  at  the  hour  indi- 
cated. 

Alain  was  in  high  spirits :  he 
burst  at  once  into  enthusiastic  ex- 
clamations on  the  virtual  announce- 
ment of  war. 

"Congratulate  me,  mon  cher!" 
he  cried — "the  news  was  a  joyous 
surprise  to  me.  Only  so  recently  as 
yesterday  morning  I  was  under  the 
gloomy  apprehension  that  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet  would  continue  to 
back  Ollivier's  craven  declaration 
1  that  France  had  not  been  affront- 
ed ! '  The  Duchesse  de  Tarascon, 
at  whose  campagnc  I  was  a  guest, 
is  (as  you  doubtless  know)  very 
much  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Tuileries.  On  the  first  signs  of 
war,  I  wrote  to  her  saying,  that 
whatever  the  objections  of  my  pride 
to  enter  the  army  as  a  private  in 
time  of  peace,  such  objections  ceased 
on  the  moment  when  all  distinctions 
of  France  must  vanish  in  the  eyes 
of  sons  eager  to  defend  her  banners. 
The  Duchesse  in  reply  begged  me 
to  come  to  her  campagne  and 
talk  over  the  matter.  I  went ;  she 
then  said  that  if  war  should  break 
out  it  was  the  intention  to  organise 
the  Mobiles  and  officer  them  with 
men  of  birth  and  education,  irre- 
spective of  previous  military  service, 


and  in  that  case  I  might  count  on 
my  epaulets.  But  only  two  nights 
ago  she  received  a  letter — I  know 
not  of  course  from  whom — evidently 
from  some  high  authority — that  in- 
duced her  to  think  the  moderation 
of  the  Council  would  avert  the  war, 
and  leave  the  swords  of  the  Mobiles 
in  their  sheaths.  I  suspect  the 
decision  of  yesterday  must  have 
been  a  very  sudden  one.  Ce  clier 
Gramont !  See  what  it  is  to  have 
a  well-born  man  in  a  sovereign's 
councils." 

"If  war  must  come,  I  at  least  wish 
all  renown  to  yourself.  But " 

"Oh,  spare  me  your  '  luts;'  the 
English  are  always  too  full  of  them 
where  her  own  interests  do  not  ap- 
peal to  her.  She  had  110  '  buts  ' 
for  war  in  India  or  a  march  into 
Abj^ssinia." 

Alain  spoke  petulantly;  at  that 
moment  the  French  were  very 
much  irritated  by  the  monitory 
tone  of  the  English  journals. 
Graham  prudently  avoided  the 
chance  of  rousing  the  wrath  of 
a  young  hero  yearning  for  his 
epaulets. 

"  I  am  English  enough,"  said  he, 
with  good-humoured  courtesy,  "  to 
care  for  English  interests ;  and  Eng- 
land has  no  interest  abroad  dearer 
to  her  than  the  welfare  and  dignity 
of  France.  And  now  let  me  tell 
you  why  I  presumed  on  an  ac- 
quaintance less  intimate  than  I 
could  desire,  to  solicit  this  interview 
on  a  matter  which  concerns  myself, 
and  in  which  you  could  perhaps 
render  me  a  considerable  service." 

"  If  I   can,   count   it   rendered ; 
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move  to  this  sofa — join  me  in  a 
cigar,  and  let  us  talk  at  ease  comme 
de  vieux  amis,  whose  fathers  or 
brothers  might  have  fought  side  by 
side  in  the  Crimea."  Graham 
removed  to  the  sofa  beside  Roche- 
briant, and  after  one  or  two  whiffs 
laid  aside  the  cigar  and  began  : 

"  Among  the  correspondence 
which  Monsieur  your  father  has 
left,  are  there  any  letters  of  no 
distant  date  signed  Marigny  — 
Madame  Marigny  ?  Pardon  me,  I 
should  state  my  motive  in  putting 
this  questioja.  I  am  intrusted  with 
a  charge,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
may  prove  to  the  benefit  of  this 
lady  or  her  child ;  such  fulfilment 
is  a  task  imposed  upon  my  honour. 
But  all  the  researches  to  discover 
this  lady  which  I  have  instituted 
stop  at  a  certain  date,  with  this 
information, — viz.,  that  she  cor- 
responded occasionally  with  the 
late  Marquis  de  Rochebriant ;  that 
he  habitually  preserved  the  letters 
of  his  correspondents;  and  that 
these  letters  were  severally  trans- 
mitted to  you  at  his  decease." 

Alain's  face  had  taken  a  very 
grave  expression  while  Graham 
spoke,  and  he  now  replied  with  a 
mixture  of  haughtiness  and  em- 
barrassment— 

"The  boxes  containing  the  let- 
ters my  father  received  and  pre- 
served were  sent  to  me  as  you  say 
— the  larger  portion  of  them  were 
from  ladies — sorted  and  labelled, 
so  that  in  glancing  at  any  letter  in 
each  packet  I  could  judge  of  the 
general  tenor  of  these  in  the  same 
packet  without  the  necessity  of 
reading  them.  All  packets  of  that 
kind,  Monsieur  Yane,  I  burned. 
I  do  not  remember  any  letters 
signed  '  Marigny/  " 

"  I  perfectly  understand,  my  dear 
Marquis,  that  you  would  destroy 
all  letters  which  your  father  him- 
self would  have  destroyed  if  his 
last  illness  had  been  sufficiently 
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prolonged.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
letters  I  mean  would  have  come 
under  that  classification ;  probably 
they  were  short,  and  on  matters  of 
business  relating  to  some  third 
person — some  person,  for  instance, 
of  the  name  of  Louise,  or  of 
Duval. " 

"  Stop  !  let  me  think.  I  have  a 
vague  remembrance  of  one  or  two 
letters  which  rather  perplexed  me, 

they  were  labelled,  '  Louise  D . 

Mem. :  to  make  further  inquiries  as 
to  the  fate  of  her  uncle.' " 

"  Marquis,  these  are  the  letters  I 
seek.  Thank  heaven,  you  have  not 
destroyed  them  ! " 

"  No  ;  there  was  no  reason  why 
I  should  destroy,  though  I  really 
cannot  state  precisely  any  reason 
why  I  kept  them.  I  have  a  very 
vague  recollection  of  their  exist- 
ence." 

"  I  entreat  you  to  allow  me  at 
least  to  glance  at  the  handwriting, 
and  compare  it  with  that  of  a  letter 
I  have  about  me ;  and  if  the  several 
handwritings  correspond,  I  would 
ask  you  to  let  me  have  the  address, 
which,  according  to  your  father's 
memorandum,  will  be  found  in  the 
letters  you  have  preserved." 

"To  compliance  with  such  a 
request  I  not  only  cannot  demur, 
but  perhaps  it  may  free  me  from 
some  responsibility  which  I  might 
have  thought  the  letters  devolved 
upon  my  executorship.  I  am  sure 
they  did  not  concern  the  honour 
of  any  woman  of  any  family,  for 
in  that  case  I  must  have  burned 
them." 

"Ah,  Marquis,  shake  hands 
there  !  In  such  concord  between 
man  and  man,  there  is  more  entente 
cordiale  between  England  and 
France  than  there  was  at  Sebas- 
topol.  Now  let  me  compare  the 
handwritings." 

r  "The  box  that  contained  the 
letters  is  not  here — I  left  it  at 
Rochebriant.  I  will  telegraph  to 
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my  aunt  to  send  it ;  the  day  after 
to-niorrow  it  will  no  doubt  arrive. 
Breakfast  with,  me  that  day — say 
at  one  o'clock — and  after  breakfast 
the  Box!" 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  ? " 

"  Thank  me  !  but  you  said  your 
honour  was  concerned  in  your  re- 
quest —  requests  affecting  honour 
between  men  comme  il  faut  is  a 
ceremony,  of  course,  like  a  bow 
between  them.  One  bows,  the 
other  returns  the  bow — no  thanks 
on  either  side.  Now  that  we  have 
done  with  that  matter,  let  me  say 
that  I  thought  your  wish  for  our 
interview  originated  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause." 

«  What  could  that  be  ?  " 

"  Nay,  do  you  not  recollect  that 
last  taik  between  us,  when  with 
such  loyalty  you  spoke  to  me  about 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  and  suppos- 
ing that  there  might  be  rivalship 
between  us,  retracted  all  that  you 
might  have  before  said  to  warn 
me  against  fostering  the  senti- 
ment with  which  she  had  inspired 
me;  even  at  the  first  slight  glance 
of  a  face  which  cannot  be  lightly 
forgotten  by  those  who  have  once 
seen  it." 

"  I  recollect  perfectly  every  word 
of  that  talk,  Marquis,"  answered 
Graham  calmly,  but  with  his  hand 
concealed  within  his  vest  and  press- 
ed tightly  to  his  heart.  The  warn- 
ing of  Mrs  Morley  flashed  upon 
him.  "  Was  this  the  man  to  seize 
the  prize  he  had  put  aside — this 
man,  younger  than  himself — hand- 
somer than  himself  —  higher  in 
rank?" 

"  I  recollect  that  talk,  Marquis. 
Well,  what  then?" 

"In  my  self-conceit  I  supposed 
that  you  might  have  heard  how 
much  I  admired  Mademoiselle  Ci- 
cogna— how,  having  not  long  since 
met  her  at  the  house  of  Duplessis 
(who,  by  the  way,  writes  me  word 
that  I  shall  meet  you  chez  lui  to- 
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morrow),  I  have  since  sought  her 
society  wherever  there  was  a  chance 
to  find  it  You  may  have  heard, 
at  our  club  or  elsewhere,  how  I 
adore  her  genius — how,  I  say,  that 
nothing  so  Breton — that  is,  so  pure 
and  so  lofty  —  has  appeared  and 
won  readers  since  the  days  of 
Chateaubriand, — and  you,  knowing 
that  les  absens  ont  toujours  tort, 
come  to  me  and  ask  Monsieur  de 
Rochebriant,  Are  we  rivals  ?  I  ex- 
pected a  challenge — you  relieve  my 
mind  —  you  abandon  the  field  to 
me?" 

At  the  first  I  warned  the  reader 
how  improved  from  his  old  mauvaise 
honte  a  year  or  so  of  Paris  life 
would  make  our  beau  Marquis. 
How  a  year  or  two  of  London  life 
with  its  horsy  slang  and  its  fast 
girls  of  the  period  would  have 
vulgarised  an  English  Rochebriant ! 

Graham  gnawed  his  lips  and  re- 
plied quietly,  "  I  do  not  challenge  ! 
Am  I  to  congratulate  you  ?  " 

"  No,  that  brilliant  victory  is  not 
for  me.  I  thought  that  was  made 
clear  in  the  conversation  I  have 
referred  to.  But  if  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  to  be  jealous,  I  am 
exceedingly  flattered.  Speaking 
seriously,  if  I  admired  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna  when  you  and  I 
last  met,  the  admiration  is  in- 
creased by  the  respect  with  which 
I  regard  a  character  so  simply 
noble.  How  many  women  older 
than  she  would  have  been  spoiled 
by  the  adulation  that  has  followed 
her  literary  success  !  —  how  few 
women  so  young,  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion so  critical,  having  the  courage 
to  lead  a  life  so  independent,  would 
have  maintained  the  dignity  of 
their  character  free  from  a  single 
indiscretion !  I  speak  not  from 
my  own  knowledge,  but  from  the 
report  of  all,  who  would  be  pleased 
enough  to  censure  if  they  could 
find  a  cause.  Good  society  is  the 
paradise  of  mauvaises  langues." 
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Graham,  caught  Alain's  hand  and 
pressed  it,  but  made  no  answer. 

The  young  Marquis  continued — 

"  You  will  pardon  me  for  speak- 
ing thus  freely  in  the  way  that  I 
would  wish  any  friend  to  speak  of 
the  demoiselle  who  might  become 
my  wife.  I  owe  you  much,  not 
•only  for  the  loyalty  with  which 
you  addressed  me  in  reference  to 
this  young  lady,  but  for  words 
affecting  my  own  position  in 
France,  which  sank  deep  into  my 
mind  —  saved  me  from  deeming 
myself  a  proscrit  in  my  own  land 
—  filled  me  with  a  manly  ambi- 
tion, not  stifled  amidst  the  thick 
of  many  effeminate  follies  —  and, 
in  fact,  led  me  to  the  career  which 
is  about  to  open  before  me,  and 
in  which  my  ancestors  have  left 
me  no  undistinguished  examples. 
Let  us  speak,  then,  a  coeur  ouvert, 
as  one  friend  to  another.  Has 
there  been  any  misunderstanding 
between  you  and  Mademoiselle  Ci- 
cogna  which  has  delayed  your  re- 
turn to  Paris?  If  so,  is  it  over 
now?" 

"There  has  been  no  such  mis- 
understanding." 

"Do  you  doubt  whether  the 
sentiments  you  expressed  in  regard 


to  her,  when  we  met  last  year,  are 
returned  ? " 

"I  have  no  right  to  conjecture 
her  sentiments.  You  mistake  al- 
together." 

"I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
dunce  enough  to  mistake  your 
feelings  towards  Mademoiselle  — 
they  may  be  read  in  your  face  at 
this  moment.  Of  course  I  do  not 
presume  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as 
to  those  of  Mademoiselle  towards 
yourself.  But  when  I  meti  her  not 
long  since  at  the  house  of  Duplessis, 
with  whose  daughter  she  is  inti- 
mate, I  chanced  to  speak  to  her 
of  you ;  and  if  I  may  judge  by 
looks  and  manner  I  chose  no  dis- 
pleasing theme.  You  turn  away — 
I  offend  you  1 " 

"  Offend  !  no,  indeed ;  but  on 
this  subject  I  am  not  prepared  to 
converse.  I  came  to  Paris  on 
matters  of  business  much  compli- 
cated and  which  ought  to  absorb 
my  attention.  I  cannot  longer 
trespass  on  your  evening.  The 
day  after  to-morrow,  then,  I  will 
be  with  you  at  one  o'clock." 

"  Yes,  I  hope  then  to  have  the 
letters  you  wish  to  consult;  and, 
meanwhile,  we  meet  to-morrow  at 
the  Hotel  Duplessis." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Graham  had  scarcely  quitted 
Alain,  and  the  young  Marquis  was 
.about  to  saunter  forth  to  his  club, 
when  Duplessis  was  announced. 

These  two  men  had  naturally 
seen  much  of  each  other  since  Du- 
plessis had  returned  from  Bretagne 
and  delivered  Alain  from  the  gripe 
of  Louvier.  Scarcely  a  day  had 
passed  but  what  Alain  had  been 
summoned  to  enter  into  the  finan- 
cier's plans  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  Rochebriant  estates,  and  de- 
licately made  to  feel  that  he  had 
become  a  partner  in  speculations, 


which,  thanks  to  the  capital  and 
the  abilities  Duplessis  brought  to 
bear,  seemed  likely  to  result  in 
the  ultimate  freedom  of  his  proper- 
ty from  all  burdens,  and  the  restor- 
ation of  his  inheritance  to  a  splen- 
dour correspondent  with  the  dignity 
of  his  rank. 

On  the  plea  that  his  mornings 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  professional 
business,  Duplessis  arranged  that 
these  consultations  should  take 
place  in  the  evenings.  From  those 
consultations  Valerie  was  not  ban- 
ished ;  Duplessis  took  her  into 
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the  council  as  a  matter  of  course. 
"Valerie,"  said  tlie  financier  to 
Alain,  "  though  so  young,  has  a 
very  clear  head  for  business;  and 
she  is  so  interested  in  all  that  in- 
terests myself,  that  even  where  I  do 
not  take  her  opinion,  I  at  least  feel 
my  own  made  livelier  and  brighter 
by  her  sympathy." 

So  the  girl  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  her  work  or  her  book  into 
the  cabinet  de  travail,  and  never  ob- 
truding a  suggestion  unasked — still, 
when  appealed  to,  speaking  with  a 
modest  good  sense  which  justified 
her  father's  confidence  and  praise ; 
and  a  propos  of  her  book,  she  had 
taken  Chateaubriand  into  peculiar 
favour.  Alain  had  respectfully  pre- 
sented to  her  beautifully  bound 
copies  of  '  Atala,'  and  *  Le  Genie  du 
Christianisme ; '  it  is  astonishing, 
indeed,  how  he  had  already  con- 
trived to  regulate  her  tastes  in  liter- 
ature. The  charms  of  those  quiet 
family  evenings  had  stolen  into  the 
young  Breton's  heart. 

He  yearned  for  none  of  the  gayer 
reunions  in  which  he  had  before 
sought  for  a  pleasure  that  his  nature 
had  not  found ;  for,  amidst  the 
amusements  of  Paris,  Alain  remain- 
ed intensely  Breton — viz.,  formed 
eminently  for  the  simple  joys  of 
domestic  life,  associating  the'  sacred 
hearthstone  with  the  antique  religion 
of  his  fathers ;  gathering  round  it 
all  the  images  of  pure  and  noble 
affections,  which  the  romance  of  a 
poetic  temperament  had  evoked  from 
the  solitude  which  had  surrounded 
a  melancholy  boyhood — an  uncon- 
taminated  youth. 

Duplessis  entered  abruptly,  and 
with  a  countenance  much  disturbed 
from  its  wonted  saturnine  compo- 
sure. 

"  Marquis,  what'is  this  I  have  just 
heard  from  the  Duchesse  deTarascon1? 
Can  it  be  1  You  ask  military  service 
in  this  ill-omened  war  1 — you  1 " 

"My  dear  and  best  friend,"  said 
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Alain,  very  much  startled,  "I  should 
have  thought  that  you,  of  all  men« 
in  the  world,  would  have  most  ap- 
proved of  my  request — you,  so  de- 
voted an  Imperialist, — you,  indig- 
nant that  the  representative  of  one- 
of  these  families,  which  the  First 
Napoleon  so  eagerly  and  so  vainly 
courted,  should  ask  for  the  grade  of 
sous-lieutenant  in  the  armies  of  Na- 
pole"on  the  Third, — you,  who  of  all 
men  know  how  ruined  are  the  for- 
tunes of  a  Eochebriant — you,  feel 
surprised  that  he  clings  to  the  no- 
blest heritage  his  ancestors  have  left 
to  him — their  sword !  I  do  not 
understand  you." 

"  Marquis,"  said  Duplessis,  seat- 
ing himself,  and  regarding  Alain- 
with  a  look  in  which  were  blended 
the  sort  of  admiration  and  the  sort 
of  contempt  with  which  a  practical 
man  of  the  world,  who,  having  him- 
self gone  through  certain  credulous- 
follies,  has  learned  to  despise  the 
follies,  but  retains  a  reminiscence  of 
sympathy  with  the  fools  they  be- 
witch,— "  Marquis,  pardon  me ;  you? 
talk  finely,  but  you  do  not  talk  com- 
mon-sense. I  should  be  extremely 
pleased  if  your  Legitimist  scruples 
had  allowed  you  to  solicitor  rather  to 
accept,  a  civil  appointment  not  un- 
suited  to  your  rank,  under  the  ablest 
sovereign,  as  a  civilian,  to  whom 
France  can  look  for  rational  liberty 
combined  with  established  order. 
Such  openings  to  a  suitable  career 
you  have  rejected;  but  who  on 
earth  could  expect  you,  never  train- 
ed to  military  service,  to  draw  a 
sword  hitherto  sacred  to  the  Bour- 
bons, on  behalf  of  a  cause  which 
the  madness,  I  do  not  say  of  France 
but  of  Paris,  has  enforced  on  a 
sovereign  against  whom  you  would 
fight  to-morrow  if  you  had  a  chance 
of  placing  the  descendant  of  Henry 
IV.  on  his  throne?" 

"  I  am  not  about  to  fight  for 
any  sovereign,  but  for  my  country 
against  the  foreigner." 
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"  An  excellent  answer  if  the 
foreigner  had  invaded  your  country ; 
but  it  seems  that  your  country  is 
going  to  invade  the  foreigner — a 
very  different  thing.  Chut !  all  this 
is  discussion  most  painful  to  me. 
I  feel  for  the  Emperor  a  personal 
loyalty,  and  for  the  hazards  he  is 
about  to  encounter  a  prophetic 
dread,  as  an  ancestor  of  yours 
might  have  felt  for  Francis  I.  could 
he  have  foreseen  Pavia.  Let  us 
talk  of  ourselves  and  the  effect  the 
war  should  have  upon  our  indi- 
vidual action.  You  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  though  M.  Louvier 
has  had  notice  of  our  intention  to 
pay  off  his  mortgage,  that  intention 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  for  six 
months  j  if  the  money  be  not  then 
forthcoming,  his  hold  on  Roche- 
briant  remains  unshaken — the  sum 
is  large." 

"Alas!  yes." 

"  The  war  must  greatly  disturb 
the  money  -  market,  affect  many 
speculative  adventures  and  opera- 
tions when  at  the  very  moment 
credit  may  be  most  needed.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
be  daily  at  my  post  on  the  Bourse, 
and  hourly  watch  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  events.  Under  these  circum 
stances  I  had  counted,  permit  me 
to  count  still,  on  your  presence  in 
Bretagne.  We  have  already  begun 
negotiations  on  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive scale,  whether  as  regards  the 
improvement  of  forests  and  or- 
chards, or  the  plans  for  building 
allotments,  as  soon  as  the  lands  are 
free  for  disposal — for  all  these  the 
eye  of  a  master  is  required.  I  en- 
treat you,  then,  to  take  up  your 
residence  at  Rochebriant." 

"  My  dear  friend,  this  is  but  a 
kindly  and  delicate  mode  of  reliev- 
ing me  from  the  dangers  of  war.  I 
have,  as  you  must  be  conscious,  no 
practical  knowledge  of  business. 
Hebert  can  be  implicitly  trusted, 
and  will  carry  out  your  views  with 


a   zeal   equal    to   mine,    and   with 
infinitely  more  ability." 

"Marquis,  pray  neither  to  Her- 
cules nor  to  Hebert ;  if  you  wish  to 
get  your  own  cart  out  of  the  ruts,  put 
your  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

Alain  coloured  high,  unaccus- 
tomed to  be  so  bluntly  addressed, 
but  he  replied  with  a  kind  of  dig- 
nified meekness — 

"  I  shall  ever  remain  grateful  for 
what  you  have  done,  and  wish  to 
do,  for  me.  But,  assuming  that 
you  suppose  rightly,  the  estates  of 
Rochebriant  would,  in  your  hands, 
become  a  profitable  investment,  and 
more  than  redeem  the  mortgage, 
and  the  suin  you  have  paid  Louvier 
on  my  account,  let  it  pass  to  you 
irrespectively  of  me.  I  shall  con- 
sole myself  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  old  place  will  be  restored,  and 
those  who  honoured  its  old  owners 
prosper  in  hands  so  strong,  guided 
by  a  heart  so  generous." 

Duplessis  was  deeply  affected  by 
these  simple  words ;  they  seized 
him  on  the  tenderest  side  of  his 
character — for  his  heart  was  gene- 
rous, and  no  one,  except  his  lost 
wife  and  his  loving  child,  had  ever 
before  discovered  it  to  be  so.  Has 
it  ever  happened  to  you,  reader,  to  be 
appreciated  on  the  one  point  of  the 
good  or  the  great  that  is  in  you — 
on  which  secretly  you  value  your- 
self most — but  for  which  nobody, 
not  admitted  into  your  heart  of 
hearts,  has  given  you  credit  ?  If 
that  has  happened  to  you,  judge 
what  Duplessis  felt  when  the  fittest 
representative  of  that  divine  chi- 
valry which,  if  sometimes  deficient 
in  head,  owes  all  that  exalts  it  to 
riches  of  heart,  spoke  thus  to  the 
professional  money-maker,  whose 
qualities  of  head  were  so  acknow- 
ledged that  a  compliment  to  them 
would  be  a  hollow  impertinence, 
and  whose  qualities  of  heart  had 
never  yet  received  a  compliment ! 

Duplessis  started  from  his   seat 
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and  embraced  Alain,  murmuring, 
"  Listen  to  me.  I  love  you ;  I 
never  had  a  son — be  mine;  Roche- 
briant  shall  be  my  daughter's  dot" 

Alain  returned  the  embrace,  and 
then  recoiling,  said — 

"  Father,  your  first  desire  must 
be  honour  for  your  son.  You  have 
guessed  my  secret — I  have  learned 
to  love  Valerie.  Seeing  her  out  in 
the  world,  she  seemed  like  other 
girls,  fair  and  commonplace — seeing 
her  at  your  house,  I  have  said  to 
myself,  '  There  is  the  one  girl  fairer 
than  all  others  in  my  eyes,  and  the 
one  individual  to  whom  all  other 
girls  are  commonplace.'" 

" Is  that  true?— is  it ?" 

"  True  !  does  a  yentilliomme  ever 
lie  ]  And  out  of  that  love  for  her 
has  grown  this  immovable  desire  to 
be  something  worthy  of  her — some- 
thing that  may  lift  me  from  the 
vulgar  platform  of  men  who  owe 
all  to  ancestors,  nothing  to  them- 
selves. Do  you  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  I,  saved  from  ruin 
and  penury  by  Valerie's  father, 
could  be  base  enough  to  say  to  her, 
'  In  return  be  Madame  la  Marquise 
de  Rochebriant '  1  Do  you  suppose 
that  I,  whom  you  would  love  and 
respect  as  son,  could  come  to  you 
and  say,  '  I  am  oppressed  by  your 
favours — I  am  crippled  with  debts 
— give  me  your  millions  and  we  are 
quits '  1  No,  Duplessis  !  You,  so 
well  descended  yourself — so  supe- 
rior as  man  amongst  men  that  you 
would  have  won  name  and  position 
had  you  been  born  the  son  of  a 
shoeblack,  —  you  would  eternally 
despise  the  noble  who,  in  days  when 
all  that  we  Bretons  deem  holy  in 
noblesse  are  subjected  to  ridicule 
and  contempt,  should  so  vilely  for- 
get the  only  motto  which  the 
scutcheons  of  all  gentilhommes  have 
in  common,  '  Noblesse  oblige?  War, 
with  all  its  perils  and  all  its  gran- 
deur— war  lifts  on  high  the  ban- 
ners of  France, — war,  in  which 


every  ancestor  of  mine  whom  I 
care  to  recall  aggrandised  the  name 
that  descends  to  me.  Let  me  then 
do  as  those  before  me  have  done; 
let  me  prove  that  I  am  worth  some- 
thing in  myself,  and  then  you  and 
I  are  equals ;  and  I  can  say  with 
no  humbled  crest,  'Your  benefits 
are  accepted  : '  the  man  who  has- 
fought  not  ignobly  for  France  may 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  her  daughter. 
Give  me  Yalerie  ;  as  to  her  dot — 
be  it  so,  Rochebriant — it  will  pass 
to  her  children." 

"Alain!  Alain!  my  friend!  my 
son  ! — but  if  you  fall." 

"Val6rie  will  give  you  a  nobler 
son." 

Duplessis  moved  away,  sighing 
heavily  ;  but  he  said  no  more  in 
deprecation  of  Alain's  martial  re- 
solves. 

A  Frenchman,  however  practical, 
however  worldly,  however  philoso- 
phical he  may  be,  who  does  not 
sympathise  with  the  follies  of 
honour — who  does  not  concede  in- 
dulgence to  the  hot  blood  of  youth 
when  he  says,  "  My  country  is  in- 
sulted and  her  banner  is  unfurled" — 
may  certainly  be  a  man  of  excellent 
common-sense  ;  but  if  such  men 
had  been  in  the  majority,  Gaul 
would  never  have  been  France — 
Gaul  would  have  been  a  province  of 
Germany. 

And  as  Duplessis  walked  home- 
ward— he,  the  calmest  and  most  far- 
seeing  of  all  authorities  on  the 
Bourse — the  man  who,  excepting 
only  De  Mauleon,  most  decidedly 
deemed  the  cause  of  the  war  a 
blunder,  and  most  forebodingly  an- 
ticipated its  issues — caught  the  pre- 
valent enthusiasm.  Everywhere  he 
was  stopped  by  cordial  hands,  every- 
where met  by  congratulating  smiles. 
"  How  right  you  have  been,  Du- 
plessis, when  you  have  laughed  at 
those  who  have  said,  *  The  Emperor 
is  ill,  decrepit,  done  up '  ! " 

"  Vive  I'Empereur !  at    last  we 
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shall  be  face  to  face  with  those  in- 
solent Prussians !  " 

Before  he  arrived  at  his  home, 
passing  along  the  Boulevards,  greeted 
by  all  the  groups  enjoying  the  cool 
night  air  before  the  cafes,  Duplessis 
had  caught  the  war  epidemic. 

Entering  his  hotel,  he  went  at 
once  to  Valerie's  chamber.  "  Sleep 
well  to-night,  child ;  Alain  has  told 
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me  that  he  adores  thee,  and  if  he 
will  go  to  the  war,  it  is  that  he  may 
lay  his  laurels  at  thy  feet.  Bless 
thee,  my  child,  thou  could st  not 
have  made  a  nobler  choice ! " 

Whether,  after  these  words,  Vale- 
rie slept  well  or  not  'tis  not  for  me 
to  say ;  but  if  she  did  sleep,  I  ven- 
ture to  guess  that  her  dreams  were 
rose-coloured. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


All  the  earlier  part  of  that  next 
day  Graham  Vane  remained  indoors 
— a  lovely  day  at  Paris  that  8th  of 
July,  and  with  that  summer  day 
all  hearts  at  Paris  were  in  unison. 
Discontent  was  charmed  into  enthu- 
siasm— Belleville  and  Montmartre 
forgot  the  visions  of  Communism 
and  Socialism  and  other  'isms'  not 
to  be  realised  except  in  some  undis- 
covered Atlantis  ! 

The  Emperor  was  the  idol  of  the 
day — the  names  of  Jules  Favre  and 
Gambetta  were  bywords  of  scorn. 
Even  Armand  Monnier,  still  out  of 
work,  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
want,  and  fierce  for  any  revolution 
that  might  turn  topsy-turvy  the 
conditions  of  labour, — even  Armand 
Monnier  was  found  among  groups 
that  were  laying  immortelles  at  the 
foot  of  the  column  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  and  heard  to  say  to  a 
fellow  -  malcontent,  with  eyes  up- 
lifted to  the  statue  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  "Do  you  not  feel  at  this 
moment  that  no  Frenchman  can  be 
long  angry  with  the  little  corporal  1 
He  denied  La  Liberte,  but  he  gave 
La  Gloire." 

Heeding  not  the  stir  of  the  world 
without,  Graham  was  compelling 
into  one  resolve  the  doubts  and 
scruples  which  had  so  long  warred 
against  the  heart  which  they  ravag- 
ed, but  could  not  wholly  subdue. 

The  conversations  with  Mrs  Mor- 
ley  and  Rochebriant  had  placed 


in  a  light  in  which  he  had  not  before 
regarded  it,  the  image  of  Isaura, 
He  had  reasoned  from  the  starting- 
point  of  his  love  for  her,  and  had 
sought  to  convince  himself  that 
against  that  love  it  was  his  duty  to 
strive. 

But  now  a  new  question  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  conscience  as  well  as 
to  his  heart.  "What  though  he  had 
never  formally  declared  to  her  his 
affection  —  never,  in  open  words, 
wooed  her  as  his  own — never  even 
hinted  to  her  the  hopes  of  a  union 
which  at  one  time  he  had  fondly 
entertained, — still,  was  it  true  that 
his  love  had  been  too  transparent 
not  to  be  detected  by  her,  and  not 
to  have  led  her  on  to  return  it  ? 

Certainly  he  had,  as  we  know, 
divined  that  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  her  ;  at  Enghein,  a  year  ago,  that 
he  had  gained  her  esteem,  and  per- 
haps interested  her  fancy. 

We  know  also  how  he  had  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  artistic 
temperament,  especially  when  de- 
veloped in  women,  is  too  elastic  to 
suffer  the  things  of  real  life  to  have 
lasting  influence  over  happiness  or 
sorrow, — that  in  the  pursuits  in 
which  her  thought  and  imagination 
found  employ,  in  the  excitement 
they  sustained,  and  the  fame  to 
which  they  conduced,  Isaura  would 
be  readily  consoled  for  a  moment- 
ary pang  of  disappointed  affection. 
And  that  a  man  so  alien  as  himself, 
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both  by  nature  and  by  habit,  from 
the  artistic  world,  was  the  very  last 
person  who  could  maintain  deep 
and  permanent  impression  on  her 
actual  life  or  her  ideal  dreams.  But 
what  if,  as  he  gathered  from  the 
words  of  the  fair  American — what 
if,  in  all  these  assumptions,  he  was 
wholly  mistaken  ?  "What  if,  in  pre- 
viously revealing  his  own  heart,  he 
had  decoyed  hers — what  if,  by  a 
desertion  she  had  no  right  to  antici- 
pate, he  had  blighted  her  future  1 
What  if  this  brilliant  child  of 
genius  could  love  as  warmly,  as 
deeply,  as  enduringly  as  any  simple 
village  girl  to  whom  there  is  no 
poetry  except  love?  If  this  were 
so — what  became  the  first  claim  on 
his  honour,  his  conscience,  his  duty? 

The  force  which  but  a  few  days 
ago  his  reasonings  had  given  to  the 
arguments  that  forbade  him  to  think 
of  Isaura,  became  weaker  and  weak- 
er, as  now,  in  an  altered  mood  of 
reflection,  he  re-summoned  and  re- 
weighed  them. 

All  those  prejudices — which  had 
seemed  to  him  such  rational  com- 
mon-sense truths,  when  translated 
from  his  own  mind  into  the  words 
of  Lady  Janet's  letter, — was  not 
Mrs  Morley  right  in  denouncing 
th  em  as  the  crotchets  of  an  insolent 
egotism  1  Was  it  not  rather  to  the 
favour  than  to  the  disparagement  of 
Isaura,  regarded  even  in  the  man's 
narrow-minded  view  of  woman's 
dignity,  that  this  orphan  girl  could, 
with  character  so  unscathed,  pass 
through  the  trying  ordeal  of  the 
public  babble,  the  public  gaze — 
command  alike  the  esteem  of  a  wo- 
man so  pure  as  Mrs  Morley,  the 
reverence  of  a  man  so  chivalrously 
sensitive  to  honour  as  Alain  de 
Rochebriant  ? 

Musing  thus,  Graham's   counte- 


nance at  last  brightened—  a  glorious 
joy  entered  into  and  possessed  him. 
He  felt  as  a  man  who  had  burst 
asunder  the  swathes  and  trammels 
which  had  kept  him  galled  and 
miserable  with  the  sense  of  capti- 
vity, and  from  which  some  wizard 
spell  that  took  strength  from  his 
own  superstition  had  forbidden  to 
struggle. 

He  was  free  ! — and  that  freedom 
was  rapture ! — yes,  his  resolve  was 
taken. 

The  day  was  now  far  advanced. 
He  should  have  just  time  before  the 
dinner  with  Duplessis  to  drive  to 

A ,  where  he  still  supposed 

Isaura  resided.  How,  as  his  fiacre 
rolled  along  the  well-remembered 
road — how  completely  he  lived  in 
that  world  of  romance  of  which  he 
denied  himself  to  be  a  denizen  ! 

Arrived  at  the  little  villa,  he 
found  it  occupied  only  by  workmen 
— it  was  under  repair.  No  one 
could  tell  him  to  what  residence  the 
ladies  who  occupied  it  the  last  year 
had  removed. 

"  I  shall  learn  from  Mrs  Morley," 
thought  Graham,  and  at  her  house 
he  called  in  going  back,  but  Mrs 
Morley  was  not  at  home;  he  had 
only  just  time,  after  regaining  his 
apartment,  to  change  his  dress  for 
the  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited. 
As  it  was,  he  arrived  late,  and  while 
apologising  to  his  host  for  his  want 
of  punctuality,  his  tongue  faltered. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  he 
saw  a  face,  paler  and  thinner  than 
when  he  had  seen  it  last — a  face 
across  which  a  something  of  grief 
had  gone. 

The  servant  announced  that 
Monsieur  was  served. 

"  Mr  Vane,"  said  Duplessis,  "  will 
you  take  in  to  dinner  Mademoiselle 
Cicogna  ? " 
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IN  the  afternoon  of  the  29th 
March,  in  the  year  1848,  a  post- 
chaise  containing  a  gentleman  and 
lady  drove  up  to  the  door  of  a  small 
hotel  in  the  town  of  Laybach,  in 
the  Austrian  States.  The  day 
was  cold  and  cheerless ;  the  journey 
had  been  rapidly  performed,  and 
the  travellers,  particularly  the  lady, 
seemed  much  fatigued.  The  gentle- 
man alighted  from  the  carriage,  and 
anxiously  inquired  whether  they 
could  have  horses  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  morning,  as  they  were  de- 
sirous of  continuing  their  journey 
to  Vienna  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  On  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  a  lodging  was  en- 
gaged for  the  night ;  and  the  lady, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  an  advanced 
state  of  pregnancy,  was  helped  out 
of  the  vehicle  and  conducted  to  her 
apartment.  After  a  slight  repast 
they  retired  to  rest.  Before  day 
broke  the  servants  were  called  up, 
and  ordered  to  go  in  search  of  a 
medical  man,  as  the  lady  was  taken 
with  the  pains  of  labour;  and  in 
half  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the 
doctor  she  gave  birth  to  a  son. 

The  gentleman  was  Don  Juan  de 
Bourbon ;  the  lady,  the  Archduchess 
Dona  Maria  Beatrix  de  Bourbon 
and  Este  ;  and  the  new-born  child, 
their  son,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  present  paper,  and 
whom  his  partisans  recognise  as  the 
legitimate  king  of  Spain. 

As  they  had  calculated  on  reach- 
ing Vienna  several  days  before  this 
event,  there  was  hardly  anything 
provided  for  the  little  stranger,  and 
the  hotel-keeper  had  to  supply  the 
most  indispensable  articles.  Thus  the 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings 
first  saw  the  light  in  a  modest  inn  of 
a  provincial  town,  and  with  more 
privations  than  the  children  of  many 


who  are  now  in  arms  for  his  cause. 
His  parents  had  been  married  little 
more  than  a  year.  His  father,  Don 
Juan,  was  the  second  son  of  Don 
Carlos  Maria  Isidro,  brother  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  and  the 
Pretender  of  the  seven  years'  civil 
war ;  and  his  mother,  Dona  Maria 
Beatrix,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis 
IV,  Grand  Duke  of  Modena,  and  was 
then  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  The 
first  ten  months  of  their  marriage 
they  had  spent  in  Venice ;  and 
when  the  Eevolution  in  which,  as 
usual,  France  led  the  way,  spread 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent, 
they  were  forced  to  quit  that 
beautiful  city  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation. Dona  Beatrix  was  allied 
to  the  Imperial  family  of  Austria, 
and  was  on  her  way  with  her 
husband  to  seek  an  asylum  in  that 
court  when  she  was  detained  at 
Laybach.  But  the  hope  of  a 
tranquil  residence  in  the  bosom  of 
her  family  at  Vienna  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  Eevolu- 
tion that  year  made  rapid  progress. 
Princes  were  overthrown  and  driv- 
en into  exile,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  resting-place  anywhere  for 
those  whose  only  crime  was  their 
connection  with  Eoyal  or  Imperial 
families. 

The  exiled  Bourbons  of  Spain 
were  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
Don  Juan  and  his  wife  and  child 
proceeded  to  England,  where  they 
resided  some  time,  and  where 
their  second  child,  Alfonso,  was 
born.  Circumstances  of  a  particu- 
lar nature  compelled  the  Princess  to 
return  to  Modena,  with  her  two  chil- 
dren. In  1859  the  war  with  Austria 
broke  out ;  the  States  of  the  Grand 
Duke  were  taken  from  him,  and 
Dona  Beatrix  once  more  became  a 
fugitive.  She  and  her  children 
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hurried  to  Prague,  and  found  hospi- 
tality in  the  palace  of  her  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand.  In  Prague, 
where  the  exiles  resided  for  several 
years,  the  education  of  the  young 
Prince  was  confided  to  a  Span- 
ish ecclesiastic.  The  lessons  of 
this  venerable  person  were  not 
thrown  away  upon  his  pupil.  From 
his  earliest  years  history  became  his 
favourite  study,  and,  above  all,  the 
history  of  Spain — of  the  country 
over  which  his  ancestors  had 
reigned,  and  of  which  his  friends 
cherish  sanguine  hopes  that  he 
will  one  day  wear  the  crown.  All 
the  time  not  given  to  other  pur- 
suits was  devoted  to  the  subject  in 
which  pupil  and  teacher  alike  felt 
the  most  passionate  interest. 

In  1863  the  health  of  the  Arch- 
duchess became  seriously  affected; 
she  resolved  to  leave  Prague  with 
her  sons  for  Venice,  where  the 
Count  de  Chambord  and  his  Coun- 
tess were  residing.  Don  Carlos  was 
then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Of  the 
persons  belonging  to  the  exiled 
family,  the  second  wife  of  his  grand- 
father, the  well-known  Princess  of 
Beira,  Maria  Teresa  was  the  one  who, 
in  the  most  adverse  times,  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  his  cause.  She  lived  at 
the  time  in  Trieste,  and  during  the 
Prince's  residence  in  Venice  he  paid 
frequent  Visits  to  the  widow  of  his 
grandfather.  In  1864  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Parma  settled  at  Venice. 
Ferdinand  Charles  Duke  of  Parma, 
and  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  and  consequently 
sister  of  the  Count  of  Chambord, 
had  four  children.  The  first  was 
Margaret ;  the  second,  born  a  year 
after,  was  Robert,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1854,  succeeded 
to  the  Duchy  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  lose;  the  Princess  Alice, 
and  Prince  Enrico — the  one  born 
in  1849,  the  other  in  1851.  They 
were  all  carefully  educated ;  and  if 


the  accounts  of  those  who  enjoy 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
family  be  true,  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet is  distinguished  for  solid  and 
varied  acquirements,  as  for  natural 
grace,  and  deep  religious  sentiments. 
When  Parma  passed  from  its  ancient 
princes,  the  Duchess  went,  as  we 
have  just  said,  with  her  children  to 
Venice,  the  chosen  resort  of  dis- 
crowned princes.  The  ties  which 
common  misfortune  forms  are  often 
the  closest.  The  Archduchess  Bea- 
trix and  Maria  Louisa  had  not  for- 
gotten the  old  affection  which  united 
them,  and  Carlos  and  his  brother 
Alfonso  remembered  that  they  had 
been  the  playfellows  and  friends  of 
Eobert  of  Parma  and  his  sister  Mar- 
garet. The  families  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  thought  of  a  matrimonial 
alliance  first  occurred.  Before  any 
decision  was  come  to,  the  Duchess 
of  Parma  died  after  a  short  illness 
— her  children  left  Venice,  and 
went  to  live  with  their  uncle  the 
Count  of  Chambord.  The  subject 
of  the  matrimonial  alliance  was, 
however,  soon  renewed ;  and  having, 
without  difficulty,  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  his  mother,  Don  Carlos  for- 
mally demanded  the  hand  of  the 
Princess.  They  were  both  young ; 
— he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
the  Princess  more  than  a  year 
younger ;  and  the  marriage  was  put 
off  until  1867.  In  1866  occurred 
the  war  in  which  Austria  lost  her 
remaining  Italian  possessions,  and 
the  Princess  had  to  quit  Venice.  She 
proceeded  to  Innspriick  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  same  year- 
fixed  her  residence  in  Vienna. 
In  February,  the  following  year, 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain  and  Margaret 
of  Parma  were  married  in  the 
chapel  of  Frohsdorf,  and,  accom- 
panied by  the  Archduchess,  left  for 
the  Castle  of  Ebenzweyer,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Count  of  Chambord. 
A  Spanish  gentlemen  has  given 
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some  details  of  a  visit  he  paid  to 
the  Prince  at  that  period.  "  On 
arriving  at  Ebenzweyer,"  he  says, 
"Don  Carlos  hegan  to  direct  his 
almost  undivided  attention  to  Spain, 
where  matters  were  looking  serious. 
Spain,  indeed,  was  the  dream  of  his 
existence.  He  seemed  to  live  in  the 
country ;  those  with  whom  he  was 
in  closest  intercourse  were  Span- 
iards; and  he  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving visits  from  strangers,  who, 
though  not  Spaniards,  were  de- 
voted to  his  cause.  His  manner  of 
living  was  simple.  It  was  that  of 
a  Prince  who,  bred  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  has  the  firm  resolution 
never  to  despond,  and  never  to  let 
opportunities  for  attaining  the  great 
end  he  had  in  view  be  lost  by  his 
own  want  of  energy."  His  favourite 
study  was,  as  in  earlier  days,  the 
history  of  Spain;  and  the  hero 
whose  story  had  most  attraction 
for  him  was,  after  Euy  Diaz  of 
Bivar,  Jayme,  King  of  Arragon, 
known  in  Spanish  story  as  the  Con- 
quistador, from  his  victories  over 
the  Moors,  and  his  conquest  of 
Majorca  and  Valencia.  This  had 
such  a  charm  for  him  that  he  con- 
ceived the  design  of  writing  the 
life  of  that  warlike  sovereign,  the 
scourge  of  invaders  and  usurpers. 
He  collected  numerous  materials, 
and  actually  wrote  a  portion  of  the 
work. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Prince  left  Ebenzweyer  for  Gratz, 
in  Styria,  whence  he  paid  several 
visits  to  London  and  Paris,  in 
order  to  confer  personally  with 
the  leading  men  of  his  party  on 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  for  the  storm 
which  burst  the  following  year 
was  already  darkening  the  horizon. 
Many  of  the  old  defenders  of  the 
throne  of  Isabella  became  gradually 
alienated  from  her  personally,  but 
would  have  remained  faithful  to  her 
children ;  and,  if  the  Prince  of  As- 
turias  had  been  a  few  years  older, 


would  have  set  aside  his  mother  in 
his  favour.  Others  among  the  most 
favoured  and  the  most  ungrateful, 
profited  by  the  facilities  which 
their  position  gave  them  to  conspire 
against  her.  Those  persons  did  not 
perhaps  consider  Spain  as  yet  ripe 
enough,  or  rotten  enough,  for  a  re- 
public ;  but  though  they  may  in  their 
hearts  have  thought  such  a  form  of 
government  most  unsuited  to  such  a 
country,  they  would  not  have  refused 
to  hold  lucrative  office  under  it. 
They  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the 
Bourbons  once  for  all,  and  offer  the 
crown  to  some  foreign  Prince.  We 
know  how  long  was  the  search, 
and  we  can  easily  understand  how 
mortified  a  proud  and  sensitive  peo- 
ple must  have  felt  at  the  repeated 
refusals  which  the  overtures  met 
with  from  the  courts  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  There  was  also 
another  faction  far  more  advanced 
in  revolutionary  ideas,  who,  some 
short  time  before,  counted  but  few 
adherents,  but  who,  owing  to  the 
constant  divisions  in  the  monarchical 
party,  and,  it  must  be  said,  to  the 
scandalous  dissensions  of  the  Court, 
were  rapidly  growing  in  strength 
and  audacity. 

During  his  visits  to  London  and 
Paris,  Don  Carlos  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  not  only  with 
his  own  partisans,  but  with  Spani- 
ards of  all  political  creeds  resident 
in  those  capitals.  He  sought  infor- 
mation from  all  alike, — from  those 
whom  political  events  had  forced 
into  exile — from  those  who  were 
there  only  on  their  private  affairs — 
and  from  those  whose  nationality 
was  different,  but  who  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  felt 
as  much  interest  in  its  future  as  if 
they  had  been  natives  of  it.  From 
all  he  gathered  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  what  with  the  danger- 
ous zeal  of  friends,  the  perfidy  of 
those  who  worked  in  the  dark  but 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  throw  off 
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the  mask  as  yet,  the  increasing 
audacity  of  open  enemies,  and  the 
reckless  conduct  of  her  last  cabi- 
nets, the  reign  of  Isabella  was 
hastening  to  its  end.  Even  moder- 
ate Liberals,  who  had  ever  supported 
her  cause,  and  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional government,  were  now  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  only  way 
of  saving  the  country  from  the  per- 
dition to  which  it  was  hurrying, 
was  to  revert  to  the  legitimate  mon- 
archy ;  and  that  a  Prince  who  had 
gained  the  experience  which  adver- 
sity teaches,  would  not  be  likely  to 
repeat  the  errors  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Others  with  whom  he  con- 
ferred were  willing  to  give  their 
support,  but  conditionally.  What 
these  conditions  were  was  not 
accurately  known ;  but  one  respect- 
ing the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  complete  freedom  of 
worship,  he  would  not  admit,  and 
the  negotiations  were  broken  off. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  the 
Prince  addressed  a  circular  to 
his  partisans,  declaring  that  the 
frequent  insurrections  in  Spain, 
its  financial  as  well  as  political 
difficulties,  and  the  general  dis- 
content, showed  that  events  of  the 
gravest  character  were  imminent; 
that  such  not  only  was  his  own 
conviction,  but  the  conviction  of  his 
enemies  as  of  his  friends ;  that  his 
duty  was  to  save  the  country  from 
destruction, — and  he  invited  their 
presence  at  a  Council,  to  be  'held 
on  the  20th  July.  The  Council 
was  held ;  Cabrera,  who,  it  was 
hoped,  would  attend,  was  kept  at 
home  by  illness.  The  Prince 
requested  them  to  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  he  should  rely, 
in  his  future  manifestoes  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  for  claiming  the 
throne  which  was  soon  to  be 
vacant;  and  also,  to  suggest  the 
most  efficacious  and  least  disturb- 
ing means  of  saving  the  country 
from  impending  ruin.  The  Council 


decided,  in  accordance  with  the 
Prince,  that  the  means  best  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  object  they  all 
had  at  heart  were  those  which  the 
existing  Constitution  afforded ; — to 
obtain  the  election  of  a  majority 
to  the  Cortes,  and  otherwise  to 
employ  the  legal  weapons  which 
the  Government,  revolutionary  as 
it  was,  could  not  refuse  them ; 
to  work  upon  public  opinion ;  to 
rouse  from  their  torpor  the  old 
monarchical  and  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  Spanish  people,  and 
bring  them,  as  it  were,  face  to  face 
with  the  Prince.  It  was  at  this 
Council  that  the  manifesto  was 
adopted,  which,  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother 
Alfonso,  was  afterwards  published. 
The  Prince  then  assumed  for  the 
first  time  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Madrid ;  and  he  resolved  to  fix  his 
residence  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
as  near  as  possible,  to  the  Spanish 
frontier. 

The  Duke  of  Madrid  returned 
to  Gratz,  where  the  Duchess  was 
staying,  and  where  she  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter.  The  child  was  bap- 
tised by  the  name  of  Blanca ;  the 
sponsors  were  the  aged  widow  of 
his  grandfather  Don  Carlos,  and 
the  Duke  of  Modena.  The  Duchess 
of  Madrid  was  in  the  first  stage  of 
convalescence  when  there  came  the 
news  of  the  insurrection  of  Cadiz — 
an  event  which,  considering  who 
was  in  command  of  the  naval  force, 
was  not  unexpected.  This  was  the 
signal  for  other  movements  on  land : 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  the 
Duke  hastened  to  Paris.  His  father 
Don  Juan,  only  surviving  son  of 
the  elder  Don  Carlos,  felt  no  de- 
sire— after  the  ill  success  which 
attended  the  attempt  he  and  his 
brother  ventured  on  some  years 
before,  when  they  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  released  on  pledging  their 
word  to  desist  from  such  adven- 
tures in  future — to  return  to  Spain, 
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and  recommence  the  contest.  More- 
over, his  pledge,  though  given,  as 
alleged,  under  coercion,  he  could 
not  violate  without  forfeiting  the 
respect  of  his  own  party.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  renounce  the 
rights  which  had  devolved  on  him 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 
Another  Council  was  held,  more 
numerous  than  the  preceding  one, 
in  London,  to  whom  the  renuncia- 
tion was  communicated;  and  the 
Duke  was  accordingly  acknowledged 
King  of  Spain  by  the  name  and 
title  of  Charles  VII.  The  renun- 
ciation and  the  recognition  were  in 
due  course  notified  to  the  Courts  of 
Europe. 

It  was  during  his  stay  in  Paris 
at  this  period,  where  he  and  the 
Princess  occupied  a  modest  apart- 
ment in  a  quiet  street  near  the 
church  of  the  Madeleine,  La  Eue 
Chavau-Lagarde,  that  two  friends 
of  the  writer  of  these  pages — one  of 
them  certainly  no  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
— were  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mad- 
rid. They  felt  much  sympathy  to- 
wards the  two  young  persons  whose 
family  had  ruled,  not  in  very 
remote  times,  powerful  kingdoms, 
and  who  were  now  trying  to  recover 
what  they  and  so  many  others  con- 
sidered as  their  birthright.  After 
waiting  for  some  minutes  in  an  ante- 
room where  four  or  five  persons  were 
writing  at  a  table,  they  were  received 
by  a  Spanish  nobleman  in  attend- 
ance as  secretary  or  chamberlain, 
who  at  once  conducted  them  to  the 
presence  of  the  royal  persons  whom 
he  addressed  as  king  and  queen. 
The  Princes  were  standing  in  the 
room,  a  moderately-sized  one  and 
modestly  furnished,  when  the  visi- 
tors entered :  they  were  received 
with  marked  courtesy.  One  of  them 
had  the  advantage  of  some  experi- 
ence of  Spanish  habits  and  manners, 
from  a  pretty  long  residence  in  Spain, 


and  he  recognised  in  the  Prince  the 
quiet  dignity  and  self-possession 
distinctive  of  the  Spanish  gentleman. 
He  found  him,  perhaps  contrary  to 
what  he  had  expected,  of  comely  pre- 
sence, above  the  middle  height,  well 
formed,  of  manly  bearing,  with 
regular  features,  though  not  unlike 
the  Spanish  Bourbons,  rather  heavy 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  dark 
complexion,  expressive  black  eyes, 
and  thick  black  moustaches.  The 
Prince  was  simply  dressed,  and  with- 
out ribbon  or  decoration  of  any 
kind.  The  Princess,  who  wore  a 
plain  white  dress,  was  rather  low 
in  stature,  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  remarkable  more  from  the 
gentle  and  sweet  expression  which 
animated  them  than  from  regularity 
of  features.  The  Prince  pointed 
to  the  visitors  to  be  seated,  and  then 
sat  down  himself  by  the  side  of  his 
wife.  The  Princess  spoke  Eng- 
lish well,  and  the  Prince,  though 
apparently  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage, seemed  to  prefer  Spanish  or 
French.  The  conversation  was 
more  of  a  general  character  than 
anything  else,  as  it  might  appear 
indiscreet  for  persons  who  were 
utter  strangers  to  engage  in  the  com- 
plicated questions  of  Spanish  poli- 
tics— the  Salic  law,  the  right  of 
succession,  the  revolution  of  Sep- 
tember, the  chances  of  success  of 
the  cause  in  which  the  Princes  were 
so  deeply  interested — or  to  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  visit  was  prompted 
by  vulgar  curiosity,  or  the  wish 
to  obtain  by  indirect  means  a 
knowledge  of  their  plans  in  Spain. 
There  was  one  subject,  however, 
on  which  they  spoke  without  re- 
serve. It  happened  that  a  few  days 
previously  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Madrid  were  on  the  race-ground  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  Isabella,  the  de- 
throned Queen  of  Spain,  were  pre- 
sent. When  the  Queen  saw  her 
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cousins,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
.she  advanced  towards  them  in  a 
friendly  and  almost  affectionate  man- 
ner, as  if  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
were  all  on  the  best  terms  ; — as  if 
past  wrong  had  been  forgiven  and 
forgotten.  Indeed  there  were  ru- 
mours for  some  weeks  in  political 
society  in  Paris  that  a  reconciliation 
had  taken  place,  that  a  fusion  was 
highly  probable,  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Madrid  were  disposed 
to  make  advances  to  their  dethroned 
cousin,  and  that  the  result  would 
most  likely  be  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  her  son's  right  to  the  suc- 
cession as  established  by  the  Act  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  The  Emperor  no- 
ticed a  certain  embarrassment  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
at  those  demonstrations,  of  a  feeling 
which  could  hardly  exist  on  either 
side ;  and  with  the  good-nature  and 
tact  which  distinguished  him,  rose 
from  his  place,  joined  the  group, 
and,  after  some  minutes'  conver- 
sation, offered  his  arm  to  the 
portly  Queen,  and,  bowing  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  led  her  back  to 
her  seat.  One  of  the  visitors  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  Prince  if  the  ver- 
sion of  the  affair  which  had  ap- 
peared in  that  record  of  gossip,  the 
column  of  the  faits  divers  of  the 
Paris  papers,  was  correct,  and  if 
there  really  was  any  probability  of 
a  fusion.  The  reply  was,  that  the 
report  of  a  "  fusion  "  had  no  founda- 
tion ;  that  in  respect  of  "  advances," 
if  there  were  any  they  came  from  the 
other  side;  and  that  his  cousin  was 
always  regarded  by  him  as  a  member 
of  the  royal  family,  but  never  as 
Queen  of  Spain.  The  conversation 
then  turned  on  England,  with  which 
the  Prince  seemed  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted, and  of  whose  people  he 
spoke  with  regard  and  praise.  The 
interview  lasted  half  an  hour,  when 
the  visitors  asked  permission  to  re- 
tire. The  Prince  and  Princess  rose, 
and  shaking  hands  with  them,  re- 


mained standing  till  they  left  the 
room.  The  impression  made  by  that 
short  interview  was  highly  favour- 
able. One  of  the  visitors  saw  Don 
Carlos  but  once  after  that  occasion, 
during  his  brief  stay  in  Paris ;  he 
met  him  by  chance  at  one  of  the 
bazaars  of  the  Boulevards,  buying 
toys  for  his  children.  Soon  after 
this  interview  appeared  indications 
that  the  Carlists  were  preparing  for 
action.  Shops  on  the  Boulevards, 
where  military  accoutrements  are 
sold,  began  to  exhibit  in  their  win- 
dows white  flat  cloth  caps,  the  head- 
dress of  the  Carlist  soldiers,  with 
the  "  C.  VII."  on  the  large  button  in 
the  centre ;  and  swords  with  the 
"  Dios  Patria  y  Key,"  the  war-cry 
of  the  Basque  mountaineers,  sur- 
mounted by  the  royal  crown  of 
Castile,  on  the  blade. 

Persons  who  had  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  Duke  of  Madrid 
then  and  since,  and  to  whom  he 
usually  speaks  unreservedly  with 
respect  to  his  line  of  conduct 
should  he  become  King  of  Spain, 
say  that  he  is  a  good  deal  amused 
at  the  intentions  attributed  to 
him  by  the  Radical  press,  which 
describes  him  as  an  ignorant 
youth,  without  experience  of  the 
world,  of  narrow  mind  and  limited 
intelligence.  He  laughs  at  the  no- 
tion, that  when  on  the  throne  he 
will  arrest  all  intellectual  progress; 
turn  colleges  into  schools  for  train- 
ing bull-fighters;  re-establish  the 
Inquisition,  with  some  fierce  monk 
at  the  head  of  it ;  be  guided  in  State 
affairs  by  no  adviser  but  his  con- 
fessor, —  a  sly  and  unscrupulous 
Jesuit,  of  course; — in  a  word,  repro- 
duce the  reign  of  the  last  of  the 
Austrian  line  who  wore  the  Spanish 
crown — the  Rey  HecMzado,  the  un- 
happy Charles,  whose  statue  as  it 
stands,  or  stood  not  long  ago,  among 
the  line  of  kings  in  the  grand 
avenue  of  the  Retiro  of  Madrid,  one 
cannot  look  at  without  pain  and 
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•compassion.  A  Spanish  writer, 
friendly  to  his  cause,  repeats 
some  of  his  conversations  with 
the  Prince,  and  draws  a  favour- 
able picture  of  him.  "  I  have  no 
doubt/'  he  says,  "  that  Don  Carlos 
of  Bourbon  perfectly  comprehends 
that  if  he  mounts  the  throne  he 
must  not  be  the  king  of  any  one 
party,  but  of  all  Spaniards ;  the  re- 
presentative of  a  Christian  mon- 
archy against  impious  demagogues 
and  scoffing  infidels ;  and  the 
representative  of  Spanish  mon- 
archy against  foreign  usurpation. 
He  declares  his  determination  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  past,  for  the 
follies  and  crimes  of  other  days  were 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  disasters  of  the  period ; 
he  will  speak  to  the  people  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,  which,  after  all,  they 
like  most  to  hear  ;  establish  a  gov- 
ernment that'  shall  be  genuinely 
national,  keeping  to  the  old  founda- 
tion, and  raising  a  superstructure  in 
which  all  national  opinions  and 
all  legitimate  interests  shall  find 
place.  '  There  are  people  who  ima- 
gine that  if  I  enter  Spain  it  will  be 
in  a  monk's  habit.  My  dress  is 
like  any  one  else's,  and  I  try  to  have 
it  as  elegant  as  I  can.  The  King  of 
Spain  more  than  ever  needs  the  co- 
operation of  all  men  of  merit  and 
probity  in  public  and  in  private 
life.' "  He  was  asked  by  the  same 
person  as  to  his  views  on  religious 
questions,  "  If  I  were  King  of 
Spain,"  he  said,  "  I  should  not  toler- 
ate any  attempt,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  undermine  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 
Under  my  reign  the  Church  in 
Spain  shall  be  free,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  vivify  our  institutions 
and  our  laws.  Were  I  an  English- 
man, or  a  Frenchman,  it  is  plain 
that  I  would  accept  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  worship  and  religious 
tolerance.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Spaniards  will  ever  become  Pro- 
testants. They  may  repudiate, 


ostensibly,  all  sorts  of  religious  be- 
lief, and,  out  of  ostentation,  even 
indulge  in  cynical  impiety.  I 
doubt  their  sincerity  in  all  this  bra- 
vado ;  but  supposing  them  to  be 
sincere,  they  will  not  be  Protestants : 
should  there  be  any,  they  will  be  at 
liberty  to  practise  their  worship  in 
their  own  homes  ;  for  the  habitation 
of  a  Spanish  citizen  must  be  invio- 
late, and  each  man  master  under  his 
own  roof." 

The  ideas  of  the  Carlist  party  are 
set  forth  in  a  Spanish  journal  of 
much  "ability :  "Don  Carlos  and 
his  loyal  supporters  contend  that 
the  Spanish  monarchy  should  be 
a  true  monarchy;  that  the  King 
of  Spain  should  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  symbol,  and  should 
occupy  himself  actively  with  the 
welfare  of  the  governed ;  that  we 
should  revert  to  the  grand  founda- 
tions of  Spanish  society,  and  our 
national  laws;  that  morality,  so  long 
disregarded  and  outraged,  should 
everywhere  prevail, — above  all,  in 
the  Government ;  that  order  and 
public  tranquillity  should  be  strictly 
maintained,  and  the  people  enjoy 
true  liberty  and  protection ;  that  pro- 
fessional agitators,  fluent  of  speech, 
noisy  and  mischievous,  should  not 
be  perpetually  preferred  to  those 
who  live  by  honest  labour;  that 
we  should  present  ourselves  before 
the  world  such  as  we  have  been, 
such  as  we  might  be,  and  such  as 
in  reality  we  are,  and  as  we  hope 
we  shall  continue  to  be.  There  is 
not,  there  cannot  be,  nor  do  we  wish 
there  should  be,  any  thought  of 
persecution  for  the  past.  There 
is  no  desire  among  any  of  us 
that  the  day  of  regeneration,  the 
day  of  happiness  for  the  country, 
should  be  a  day  of  mourning.  !N"o 
Spaniard  should  be  sent  to  the 
scaffold ;  no  Spaniard  to  a  prison ; 
no  Spaniard  driven  into  exile. 
Whatever  their  political  acts  may 
have  been,  the  country  is  wide 
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enough  for  all.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  finish  once  for  all  Avith 
that  fatal  tendency  to  persecute  each 
other,  which  in  Spain  has  engender- 
ed revolutionary  ideas.  The  royal 
mantle  is  ample  enough  to  protect 
all ;  and  a  monarch  is  never  more 
worthy  of  being  so  than  when  he 
pronounces  the  noble  words — repar- 
ation and  oblivion." 

The  French  invasion  of  1808  was 
not,  however,  wholly  without  benefit 
to  Spain,  for  it  first  developed  the 
meliorations  which  had  been  grow- 
ing up  unperceived.  Enlightened 
patriots  reminded  the  nation  of  the 
rights  which  belonged  to  it,  and 
which  it  had  lost,  and  that  its  union 
was  for  national  regeneration,  not  less 
than  for  national  defence.  The  ap- 
peal was  responded  to  enthusiastically 
by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; 
and  for  six  years  elective  assemblies, 
representing  the  captive  monarch, 
governed  all  those  parts  of  the 
country  that  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  French  bayonets.  When  Ferdi- 
nand was  restored  to  Spain,  from 
his  prison  at  Yaleiicay,  he  found 
that  the  events  of  the  war  had  made 
considerable  inroads  011  the  moral 
and  material  power  of  the  clergy, 
though  their  influence  was  still 
great  with  those  in  whose  hands  the 
executive  authority  rested.  The 
King,  who,  as  well  as  his  family,  had 
suffered  so  much  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  French  Eevolution, 
feared  that  any  diminution  of  the 
regal  authority  would  produce  simi- 
lar effects  at  home ;  and  he  listened 
readily  to  the  persons  who  urged  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  the  Cortes  as 
constituted  at  Cadiz,  and  of  estab- 
lishing absolute  government.  The 
clergy  were,  according  to  popular 
belief,  the  authors  and  advisers  of 
these  measures.  Nothing  is  more 
likely,  but  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  Ferdinand  VII.  was  an  un- 
reasoning instrument  in  their  hands. 
He  was  by  no  means  the  fool  he 


was  generally  represented  and  many 
believed  him  to  be.  His  occupa- 
tions during  his  exile  at  Valengay 
may  not  have  been  highly  intellec- 
tual ;  but  the  stories  told  about  his 
spending  his  time  in  designing  and 
embroidering  silk  and  velvet  robes 
for  the  images  of  the  saints,  were 
inventions  to  amuse  the  vulgar. 
Ferdinand,  however,  needed  but 
little  advice  and  little  pressure  to 
get  rid  of  institutions  which  in  his 
eyes  contained  too  much  of  the 
revolutionary  leaven :  in  his  mind 
revolution  was  inseparable  from  the 
excesses  which  it  had  produced  in 
the  country  of  his  captivity ;  and 
though  circumstances  might  oblige 
him  to  carry  it  fair  for  a  while  with 
men  to  whom,  after  all,  he  owed 
the  preservation  of  his  crown,  he 
dreaded  the  founders  of  liberty  who 
would  at  one  bound  reach  the  great- 
est distance  from  the  institutions 
which  had  formerly  been  the  instru- 
ments of  government.  The  dis- 
favour in  which  he  had  been  held 
at  Court,  the  hatred  which  Maria 
Louisa,  his  mother,  openly  mani- 
fested to  him,  and  his  avowed  hos- 
tility to  her  rapacious  favourite,  who 
was  detested  by  the  people  of 
Madrid,  had  gained  him  a  certain 
popularity,  perhaps  more  than  his 
personal  merits  entitled  him  to  :  and 
this  popularity  became  intense  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  and  his 
brothers  had  been  kidnapped  by 
the  French  general,  and  sent  to 
France.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Ferdi- 
nand was  not  insensible  to  the  evils 
which  the  former  reign  had  brought 
upon  the  country.  A  few  years 
after  his  restoration,  he  began  to- 
understand  the  expediency  of  mo- 
deration, and  of  administrative  re- 
form. He  was  not  so  entirely  pas- 
sive in  the  hands  of  the  priests  as 
to  be  deterred  from  authorising  taxes 
on  certain  portions  of  Church  pro- 
perty; nor  so  inflexible  a  foe  to  pro- 
gress as  not  to  encourage  improve- 
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raeiits  in  education  and  industry. 
Indeed  he  was  tending  so  much  in 
that  direction,  that  whereas  it  was 
the  "  Liberals"  who  formerly  plotted 
against  him,  it  was  now  the  ex- 
treme party  on  the  other  side  ;  and 
among  the  "  Apostolicals,"  as  the 
Spanish  reactionists  of  that  day 
were  called,  were  to  "be  found  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  a  king 
"tainted  with  Liberalism."  The 
ultra-Royalists  laboured  so  diligently 
and  so  zealously,  that,  in  1827, 
bodies  of  men  rose  in  arms  in  Cata- 
lonia, with  the  deliberate  design, 
though  not  generally  avowed,  of 
forcing  him  to  abdicate,  and  of 
placing  his  brother,  Don  Carlos, 
whose  opinions  were  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  theirs,  on  the  throne. 
Those  men  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Constitution ; 
nor  with  the  violation  of  the 
pledges  accepted  by  him  after  the 
mutiny  of  the  army  of  Cadiz,  on  his 
restoration  by  the  French  army  un- 
der the  Duke  d'Angouleme  in  1823. 
The  insurrection  in  Catalonia  was 
soon  put  down. 

Ferdinand  VII.  was  not  more  the 
object  of  vituperation  during  his 
lifetime  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals, 
than  he  has  been,  since  his  death, 
on  that  of  the  extreme  Royalists, 
for  what  they  call  the  "  arbitrary 
will,"  by  which,  on  his  deathbed, 
he  bequeathed  the  crown  to  his  eld- 
est daughter,  and  thus  despoiled  his 
brother,  Don  Carlos,  of  his  birth- 
right, and  committed  the  greater 
crime  of  leaving  to  his  people  a  civil 
war  not  less  destructive  than  that 
which  had  placed  the  founder  of  his 
dynasty  011  the  throne.  They  ab- 
solutely deny  his  right  to  repeal  a  law 
•"  which  had  long  existed  in  Spain 
as  a  fundamental  law — a  law  wise 
•and  productive  of  so  much  good  to 
the  nation ;  a  law  dictated  by  con- 
summate prudence,  and  the  immense 
benefits  of  which  the  blindness  of 
political  passion  only  cannot  dis- 
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cern."  Such  is  the  substance,  and, 
indeed,  the  words  of  the  accusa- 
tion made  by  the  partisans  of  Don 
Carlos. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  law 
thus  highly  praised  —  namely,  the 
Salic  law,  which  excludes  females 
from  the  succession — was  unknown 
to  Spain  when  Spain  was  in  the 
height  of  glory  and  power.  The  de- 
fenders of  a  "  Catholic  King  "  will 
not  dispute  that  among  the  most 
illustrious  sovereigns  of  their  coun- 
try were  the  sovereigns  who  gained 
that  title  by  the  conquest  of  Gren- 
ada from  the  Moors ;  and  that 
Isabella,  the  Catholic  par  excellence, 
was  Queen  of  Castile  in  her  own 
right,  as  her  husband,  Ferdinand 
V.,  was  King  of  Aragon  ;  and  that 
by  their  marriage  the  two  king- 
doms were  united.  They  cannot 
deny  that  Charles  V.  of  Germany, 
and  first  of  Spain,  inherited  his 
Spanish  dominions,  not  from  his 
father,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  but 
from  his  mother  Juana,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  according 
to  the  order  of  succession  exist- 
ing in  the  country ;  and  that  Spain 
not  only  did  not  incur  any  of  the 
risks  which  the  advocates  of  the 
Salic  law  deem  inevitable  under 
female  rule,  but  that  it  stood  higher 
under  the  conquerors  of  the  Moors 
and  under  the  great  emperor  who 
ended  his  days  in  the  Monastery 
of  Yuste,  than  it  has  ever  stood 
since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  real  "  innovation"  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  Salic  law.  That  law, 
deemed  so  precious  by  Carlists,  was 
introduced  by  Philip  of  Anjou,  not 
on  account  of  any  good  that  would 
accrue  to  Spain,  but  simply  because 
it  was  the  law  in  France.  As  for 
any  advantage  to  Spain,  no  occa- 
sion ever  occurred  for  making  the 
experiment  from  the  time  of  Philip 
V.  to  that  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  the 
male  succession  continuing  unbrok- 
en— Philip  V.,  Louis  I.,  Ferdinand 
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VI,  Charles  III.,  Charles  IV.,  and 
Ferdinand  VII. 

Neither  is  it  true  that  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  altered  the  succession  by 
an  "  arbitrary  will "  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. The  change,  or  rather  the 
reversion  to  the  ancient  law  which 
Spaniards  only  knew,  was  the  act 
of  his  predecessor.  It  was  adopted 
with  the  sanction  of  his  Council 
convoked  for  that  purpose  ;  and  its 
promulgation  was  delayed  only  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  spread 
everywhere  by  the  precursors  of  the 
great  revolution  in  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdom.  It  was  the  execution 
of  that  enactment  which  Ferdinand 
directed  to  be  carried  out ;  and  he 
did  so,  not  on  his  deathbed,  but  be- 
fore the  birth  of  his  daughter,  after- 
wards Isabella  II. ,  while  he  was  yet 
ignorant  whether  the  child  to  be 
born  to  him  would  be  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter, and  while  he  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  mental  faculties  he 
ever  possessed.  He  may,  too,  have 
been  moved  by  a  desire  to  save  the 
country  from  the  convulsion  into 
which  the  intolerant  Apostolicals — 
who  had,  since  his  tendency  to  re- 
form, ever  conspired  against  him — 
might  throw  it.  What  really  occur- 
red in  his  first  illness,  which  then 
was  thought  his  last,  was  the  forcing 
him  to  put  his  hand  to  the  instru- 
ment which  revoked  the  previous 
one,  and  which,  when  he  recovered 
from  the  lethargy  which  was  thought 
to  be  his  last  agony,  he  indignantly 
repudiated. 

It  is  curious  that  people  who  pro- 
fess to  be  scandalised  at  the  means 
employed  to  make  him  alter  the  suc- 
cession in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
forget  the  violence  exercised  on 
Charles  II.  to  make  him  bequeath 
his  dominions,  which  were  still  vast, 
to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  it  was  well  known  that  the 
object  of  his  preference,  not  extra- 
ordinary for  one  who  drew  his  origin 
from  the  house  of  Austria,  was  the 


Archduke  Charles.  The  King,  has- 
tening to  a  premature  grave,  was 
tortured  by  intriguers  who  never  left 
him  a  day's  repose,  and  who  added 
fresh  pangs  to  the  anguish  of  his- 
latter  days.  The  Queen,  whom 
Charles  rather  feared  than  loved — at 
least,  not  loved  as  he  loved  his  first 
wife — took  the  part  of  the  imperial 
house  to  which  she  was  allied ;  and 
the  King's  confessor  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ministers  made  com- 
mon cause  with  her.  The  partisans 
of  Philip  of  Anjou  were  Porto 
Carrero,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the 
first  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Spain  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Harcourt,  Ambas- 
sador of  France.  The  King  was 
frightened  into  believing  that  he 
was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  and 
persuaded  to  subject  himself  to  the 
terrible  ceremony  of  exorcism.  By 
these  means  the  obnoxious  confes- 
sor was  got  rid  of ;  and  in  one  of 
those  popular  insurrections,  frequent 
then  as  now  in  Madrid,  occasioned 
by  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  the 
hostile  ministers,  whom  the  mob 
accused  of  criminal  negligence,  were 
driven  from  their  places.  The  per- 
secution carried  on  by  this  faction 
did  not  cease  even  when  Charles 
thought  his  last  hour  come.  He 
was  told  that  he  must  renounce  all 
hope  of  salvation ;  for  the  man  who 
left  this  world  despoiling  his  rela- 
tions of  their  right,  abandoning  his 
subjects  to  civil  wars,  and  conscious 
of  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  could 
cherish  no  such  hope.  His  mind, 
feeble  as  his  body,  gave  way.  He 
could  hardly  hold  the  pen  which 
was  thrust  into  his  hand,  and,  with 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  he  scrawled 
his  name  to  the  testament. 

This  is  but  a  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  arts  practised  by  men, 
devoid  of  pity  or  remorse,  to  extort 
from  the  miserable  prince  the  will 
which  gave  the  crown  to  the  ances- 
tor of  Don  Carlos,  Duke  of  Madrid* 
There  is  no  analogy  between  Charles 
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II.  and  Ferdinand  VII.,  even  sup- 
posing the  will  of  Ferdinand  to  be 
an  arbitrary  act  ; — the  one  utterly 
prostrate  in  mind  and  body,  believ- 
ing himself  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Demon  —  the  other,  conscious  of 
what  he  was  doing,  reverting  to  the 
old  law  and  custom  of  Spain,  and 
without  as  yet  knowing  whether  the 
heir  to  the  throne  would  be  male  or 
female.  When  the  partisans  of  the 
cause  of  the  Duke  of  Madrid  talk 
about  the  last  moments  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  and  the  means  employed 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
succession,  they  show  ignorance  of 
facts,  or  attach  little  importance  to 
the  iniquitous  contrivances  to  wring 
from  the  last  king  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty  the  signature  which  gave 
his  kingdom  to  a  family  he  hated. 
And  those  who  dwell  on  the  civil 
war  which  afflicted  Spain  for  seven 
years,  forget  that  the  long  and  bloody 
struggle  known  as  the  "  "War  of  Suc- 
cession" was  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  testament 
of  Charles  II. 

No; — the  ground  on  which  the 
Duke  of  Madrid  must  take  his  stand 
is  not  abstract  right,  but  necessity. 
Spain  owes  her  present  decay  to  the 
grasping  ambition  and  treachery  of 
men  who  have  sprung  into  notice 
since  the  former  civil  war ;  and  to 
the  wild  ravings  of  vulgar  dema- 
gogues, the  degradation  into  which 
she  now  is  fallen,  and  the  lowest 
depth  of  which  it  is  to  be  feared  she 
has  not  yet  reached.  How  long 
such  a  state  of  things  will  last  no 
one  can  determine.  But  the  cry  is 
even  now  beginning  to  be  heard, 
that  one  stem  will  that  would  be 
likely  to  restore  something  like  order 
is  far  preferable  to  orgies  like  those 
which  have  been  enacted  in  Malaga, 
Carthagena,  Alcoy,  Barcelona,  and 
other  places,  and  which  are  allowed 
to  pass  with  impunity.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  Duke  of  Madrid  is 
destined  to  be  the  liberator  of  Spain, 


but  at  all  events  no  one  of  greater 
promise  among  royal  persons  has  as 
yet  appeared.  The  Duke  of  Aosta 
was  taken  as  a  pis-aller  by  a  mere 
faction,  was  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  the  Cortes,  and  borne  for  a  while 
by  the  nation  who  had  never  heard 
of  him  before,  and  who  had  no  mo- 
tive for  loving  or  for  hating  him. 
If  he  acted  rashly  in  accepting,  he 
acted  judiciously  in  resigning,  the 
crown.  For  Spain  he  was  too  good, 
and  yet  not  good  enough.  In  per- 
sonal merits  he  was  perhaps  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons since  Philip  V. ;  but  he  had 
one  great  drawback,  for  which  no 
merits  could  make  up — he  was  not 
a  Spaniard ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
habits  and  manners  of  Spaniards, 
and  probably  had  very  little  sym- 
pathy with  them. 

There  are  several  generals  who  re- 
gret their  defection  in  '68,  and  who 
would  make  an  attempt  for  the  son  of 
Queen  Isabella,  who,  at  all  events,  is 
innocent  of  the  errors  of  his  mother ; 
but  what  can  they  do  1  There  is  no 
army  to  rely  upon ;  but  if  a  few 
regiments  could  be  got  together  by 
such  means  as  used  to  be  employ- 
ed by  the  Narvaezes,  O'Donnells, 
Prims,  Serranos,  &c.,  it  is  certain 
that  Don  Alfonso's  name  would 
have  been  heard  of  before  this. 
Espana  corihonra !  was  the  cry 
which  the  authors  of  the  insurrec- 
tion— "  all  honourable  men  " — sent 
forth  in  Cadiz  against  the  sovereign 
whose  commission  they  bore,  to 
whom  they  vowed  allegiance  to 
almost  the  last  moment,  and  against 
whom  they  led  the  army  at  whose 
head  they  had  been  placed  by  her. 
The  unfortunate  sovereign,  hurried 
to  ruin  by  perfidious  friends  as  well 
as  by  open  enemies,  fell,  betrayed 
by  many,  pitied  by  some,  and  helped 
by  none.  Six  or  seven  years  ago, 
any  one  who  affirmed  that  Carlism 
was  not  utterly  extinguished  in  the 
country  where  it  so  long  had  its 
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seat — that  the  fire  was  still  alive 
under  the  ashes,  and  would  again 
burst  forth  —  would  have  been 
laughed  at  as  a  fool.  Even  when 
Isabella  crossed  from  Irun  to  Hen- 
daye  in  September  1868,  there  were 
but  few  Carlists  disposed  to  rouse 
themselves  from  their  long  inaction. 
Before  twelve  months  elapsed  they 
had  greatly  multiplied.  In  March 
1870  they  were  counted  by  thou- 
sands, old  and  young ;  Carlists  of 
the  eve,  and  Carlists  of  the  morrow ; 
Carlists  who  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation the  political  faith  of  their 
fathers  ;  Carlists  who  were  so  from 
conviction ;  and  others  who,  sin- 
cerely liberal,  and  till  then  the  foes 
of  Carlisni,  preferred  a  strong  mon- 
archy to  living  at  the  mercy  of 
military  adventurers,  flashy  orators, 
unprincipled  demagogues,  the  dregs 
of  the  populace.  What  progress  the 
cause  has  made  since  then  it  is  need- 
less to  say ;  but  after  all  that  has 
occurred,  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
day  is  far  distant  when  the  Duke  of 
Madrid  will  hoist  his  flag  on  the 
walls  of  some  important  city,  or 
some  important  seaport.  Between 
a  dangerous  malady  and  convales- 
cence there  is  an  interval  of  crisis. 
The  revolution  is  the  crisis  of  Spain 
just  now  ; — where  is  the  hand  that 
shall  restore  her  to  health? 

The  elder  Don  Carlos  had  three 
sons  by  his  first  marriage  with  Maria 
Francisca  of  Braganza — namely,  Car- 
los, Juan,  and  Fernando.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  them  in  1845 
to  recommence  the  struggle,  and 
failed.  In  1855  Don  Carlos,  who, 
during  his  exile,  assumed  the  title 
of  Count  of  Molina,  died,  and  his 
rights  devolved  on  his  eldest  son, 
the  Count  of  Montemolin.  The 
history  of  this  Prince  is  brief  and 
sad.  A  second  effort  was  made  in 
Spain,  in  which  he  took  part.  It 
failed,  and  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  On  giving  his  word 
not  to  repeat  the  attempt,  he  was 


released  by  order  of  his  cousin, 
Queen  Isabella,  and  returned  to 
Trieste.  Soon  after,  he,  his  wife, 
and  his  brother,  Don  Fernando,  died 
within  a  very  short  time  of  each 
other;  and  public  opinion  attri- 
buted their  death  to  poison.  Their 
mother  -  in  -  law  —  Don  Carlos  had 
married  the  sister  of  his  first  wife — 
declared  to  all  who  questioned  her 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
rumour,  and  that  they  fell  victims 
to  an  epidemic  which  was  then  pre- 
valent in  Trieste,  and  which,  in 
their  case,  was  aggravated  by  men- 
tal suffering.  The  surviving  son, 
Fernando,  married,  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  Archduchess  Beatrix, 
yielded  without  difficulty  to  the 
councils  of  the  Legitimist  leaders, 
and  renounced  his  claims  in  favour 
of  his  eldest  son,  Don  Carlos  of 
Bourbon  and  Este,  known  to  the 
public  as  Duke  of  Madrid,  and  since 
the  3d  of  October  last  acknowledged 
by  his  partisans  as  King  Charles 
VII.  of  Spain.  "  This  noble  Prince," 
says  a  Carlist  writer,  "  bom  in  exile 
and  nursed  in  adversity,  has  as 
examples  before  him  in  his  own 
family, — the  good  faith  and  genero- 
sity of  his  grandfather  ;  the  abnega- 
tion and  high-mindedness  of  Maria 
Francisca ;  the  goodness  of  heart 
and  the  love  of  Spain  of  the  second 
wife  of  Don  Carlos,  who  is  still  re- 
vered by  his  grandchildren ;  the 
filial  respect  of  his  uncles,  Carlos 
and  Fernando ;  and  all  the  virtues 
of  that  model  of  womankind  his 
mother,  the  Archduchess  Beatrix." 

In  the  early  part  of  1872  the 
Duke  of  Madrid  entered  Spain,  and 
issued  his  appeal  to  the  Spanish 
people.  Some  few  thousands  re- 
sponded to  it  with  the  cry  of 
"Viva  Carlos  VII!"  But  the 
movement  was  premature.  The 
mass  of  the  Basque  population, 
though  undoubtedly  favourable  to 
the  cause,  were  indifferently  sup- 
plied with  arms  and  ammunition — 
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and  without  arms  and  ammunition 
enthusiasm  was  useless.  Few  had 
arms  of  precision;  many  the  old 
flint  muskets,  that  had  probably 
done  service  in  the  same  mountains 
during  the  former  war;  and  hun- 
dreds joined  armed,  like  the  White- 
boys  of  Ireland  in  other  days,  with 
pitchforks,  scythes,  or  poles  with 
spikes  at  the  end — not  very  formid- 
able weapons  against  Chassepots  and 
Remingtons ;  and  the  uniform  they 
wore  consisted  mostly  of  the  cast- 
off  clothing  of  the  French  gardes 
mobiles,  which  their  agents  contrived 
to  pick  up  in  Bayonne  and  the  other 
towns  of  the  frontier.  For  some 
time  they  kept  up  a  sort  of  desultory 
warfare;  there  was  an  occasional 
raid,  a  predatory  excursion,  often 
successful ;  but  whatever  advantage 
they  obtained  here  and  there  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
defeat  of  Orosquieta,  and  the  de- 
composition of  the  regular  army 
had  not  yet  reached  the  point 
at  which  soldiers  become  more 
formidable  to  their  friends,  to  their 
own  commanders,  and  to  defence- 
less populations,  than  they  are  to 
the  enemy  they  are  sent  to  com- 
bat. Had  the  Duke  of  Madrid, 
who  was  present  at  that  affair,  been 
killed  or  taken  prisoner,  the  cause 
was  probably  lost  for  ever.  The  sub- 
sequent surrender  and  the  conven- 
tion between  the  leading  Carlists  and 
Serrano,  in  Biscay,  considered  as  a 
proof  of  complete  discomfiture,  was  a 
still  more  terrible  blow.  There  was 
no  help  for  it.  The  defeated  bands 
hid  their  arms,  and  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  The  Duke  of  Madrid 


disappeared  as  if  he  had  melted 
away  in  the  mists  of  Lecumberri, 
or  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and 
swallowed  him.  It  is  almost  a 
truism  that  the  unfortunate  seldom 
find  indulgence,  or  even  common 
justice  from  the  world,  whether 
their  misfortune  is  owing  to  them- 
selves or  to  circumstances  beyond 
their  power  to  control.  Comments 
were  made  by  enemies,  and,  it  must 
be  said,  by  friends,  on  that  strange 
disappearance.  It  was  plain  that 
the  first  combat  he  was  personally 
engaged  in  had  given  him  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  of  campaign- 
ing. Sarcasm  and  ridicule  were 
heaped  upon  him  by  some  who 
(according  to  their  own  account) 
were  preparing  to  join  him,  but  for 
conduct  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  his  declaration  (recorded  by 
Carlist  writers),  that  he  would  fire 
his  revolver  into  any  man  who 
should  stand  before  him  in  action 
to  screen  him  from  danger,  but  who 
was  now  frightened  by  the  first 
bullet  that  whistled  by  his  ears.* 
The  more  charitable  concluded  that 
he  had  behaved  well,  but  had  been 
severely  wounded  on  that  day,  and 
was  unable  to  take  the  field  for  a 
long  time  ;  some  whispered  that  he 
had  died  of  the  wound.  Except  a 
very  few  who  were  in  the  secret, 
people  knew  no  way  of  accounting 
for  the  total  eclipse.  They  sug- 
gested unpleasant  comparisons  be- 
tween him  and  his  grandfather, — no 
dashing  warrior,  after  all,  but  who 
yet  remained  in  Spain  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war,  and  quitted 
it  only  when  he  had  no  longer  an 


*  One  writer  of  decided  Carlist  views  relates  that,  before  hostilities  commenced, 
some  of  the  chiefs  did  their  best  to  dissuade  him,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  being  under 
fire.  And  when  the  superior  officers  were  discussing  in  his  presence  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign— "Say  what  you  will,"  the  Duke  observed,  "but  remember  that  I  am  re- 
solved to  enter  Spain,  and  in  Spain  to  win  a  crown  or  to  find  a  grave.  Nay,  more," 
he  added,  showing  them  a  beautifully-mounted  revolver  ;  "this  weapon  is  a  gift  from 
a  dear  friend,  which  I  highly  value  ;  and  I  declare  that  the  contents  are  for  the  first 
man  among  you  who,  during  the  combat,  dares  to  present  himself  before  me.  If 
I  fall,  my  brother  Alfonso  will,  I  trust,  pick  up  the  crown  ;  it  will  be  stained  with 
my  blood,  but  the  stains  will  make  it  more  precious." 
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army.  It  was  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  rising  for  the  elder  Don 
Carlos  was,  at  the  very  outset,  far 
more  general  and  far  more  formid- 
able, both  as  to  numbers  and  leaders, 
than  the  present  one  has  yet  be- 
come; and  that  Zumalacarreguy, 
who  commanded  in  chief  in  the 
north,  had  already  made  much  pro- 
gress in  the  organisation  of  his 
forces,  and  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  several  important  places 
when  the  Pretender  appeared  in 
the  field,  with  the  best  wishes 
and  sympathies,  and  indeed  with 
material  aid,  from  European  Powers. 
An  incident  also  occurred  which 
led  the  Carlists  of  that  day  to 
believe  that  their  cause  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. In  April  1835  an  envoy  was 
sent  to  Zumalacarreguy' s  headquar- 
ters to  negotiate  a  convention  be- 
tween the  belligerents  with  a  view  to 
put  an  end  to  the  shooting  of  prison- 
ers. The  arrangement  was  conclud- 
ed, and  it  did,  in  the  first  instance, 
diminish  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  but 
its  consequences,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  were  not  without  injury  to 
the  cause  of  the  Queen.  The  mis- 
sion was  accredited  to  both  parties, 
insurgents  and  army,  and  was 
considered  by  the  former  as  a 
sort  of  recognition  by  the  English 
Cabinet ;  and  during  the  negotia- 
tion the  Carlist  general  was  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  Isabella's  army. 
The  members  of  the  mission,  too, 
were  believed  to  entertain  a  prefer- 
ence for  Don  Carlos  himself,  and 
the  most  favourable  opinion  of  the 
superiority  of  his  troops.  From  all 
this  it  was  inferred  that  the  Cabinet 
of  that  day  felt  a  strong  partiality  to 
the  cause. 

The  Duke  of  Madrid  had  no  such 
advantages  when  the  war  began, 
nor  has  he  such  advantages  now. 
The  efforts  of  his  partisans  were 
for  some  time  merely  tentative : 


their  bands  were  few  in  number ; 
imperfectly  armed  and  clothed; 
they  were  in  possession  of  no  town ; 
and  had  no  funds  except  what 
were  drawn  from  private  sources,  or 
what  they  could  levy  from  a  hostile 
municipality.  If  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  or  was  slain, 
the  war  was  over  almost  before  it 
had  begun.  It  was  said  that  he 
had,  after  much  hesitation,  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  his  advisers  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  until  some 
progress  had  been  made — until 
there  were  sufficient  means  to  in- 
sure his  safety,  and  protect  him  from 
an  ambuscade  or  a  coup  de  main. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  the 
Duke  of  Madrid  has  been  favoured 
more  than  his  grandfather.  During 
the  former  war  there  was  no  Re- 
public,  and  no  Republicans  except 
speculative  ones.  It  merely  was  a 
question  for  discussion  which  can- 
didate had  the  best  title  to  the 
throne;  —  whether  the  one  who 
relied  on  right  divine,  or  the  one 
whose  claims  had  been  accepted 
by  the  great  bodies  of  the  State;  .by 
grandees  and  deputies  assembled  in 
the  Cortes  for  that  express  purpose  ; 
or  whether  the  Constitution  should 
be  more  or  less  liberal;  —  but  the 
Monarchy  itself  was  not  called 
in  question.  The  accession  of  the 
Duke  of  Aosta  did  something  to 
promote  Carlism,  but  it  is  the  five 
or  six  months  of  Republicanism 
which  have  gained  many,  who,  till 
then,  would  have  recoiled  from 
an  alliance  with  it,  and  which 
have  given  it  such  an  impulse  as  to 
make  people  believe  that  its  triumph 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  In- 
deed, crimes  like  those  perpetrated 
at  Alcoy,  Carthagena,  Malaga,  and 
elsewhere,  have  produced^their  effect 
on  moderate  Republicans  who  even 
till  now  imagined  that  a  Republic 
was  not  necessarily  a  regime  of  dis- 
order. Those  who  deluded  them- 
selves with  the  notion  that  under  the 
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new  system  Spain  would  become  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  who  spoke  in 
admiration  of  the  pacific  manner 
in  which  the  transmission  of  power 
was  effected,  now  join  the  sentimen- 
tal politicians  of  Madrid  in  asking 
pardon  of  God  and  man  for  what 
they  have  done,  or  allowed  to  be 
done.  The  Republicans  did  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  speedy 
destruction  of  Carlism ;  it  is  the  He- 
public  that  has  given  new  strength 
to  it,  by  the  disorganisation  of  the 
.army  they  relied  upon  to  crush  it. 
The  Republicans  were  to  make 
wonderful  reforms  in  finances,  and 
restore  public  credit :  it  is  under 
the  Republic  that  financial  diffi- 
culties have  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  rational  bankruptcy 
would  seem  inevitable.  Whilst 
in  the  northern  provinces  Carlism 
is  extending  rapidly,  in  the  south 
the  Republic  has  set  loose  the 
savage  passions  of  a  mob  who  ac- 
knowledge obedience  to  none  but  that 
mysterious  tribunal,  the  Interna- 
tionale. In  the  beginning,  the  more 
fastidious  men  of  the  party  fell  into 
the  same  delusion  as  their  prototypes 
of  France,  and  nattered  themselves 
that  by  the  influence  with  which 
their  talents,  their  education,  and 
their  social  position  invested  them, 
they  could  easily  control  the  perverse 
instincts  of  the  multitude.  They 
even  doubted  the  existence  of  such 
instincts ;  and  Castelar  would  repeat 
the  declaration  of  tearful  Jules 
Favre  as  to  Paris,  that  in  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Grenada,  Valencia,  Alcoy, 
-Carthagena,  there  was  no  populace, 
but  only  the  people. 

When  every  one  had  all  but  for- 
gotten the  Duke  of  Madrid, — while 
people  were  wondering  that  he  made 
no  sign,  or  tired  of  guessing  in  which 
of  the  three  or  four  houses  near  the 
frontier  he  was  hiding,  or  believed 
that  he  was  dead — at  all  events, 
that  his  career  had  been  cut  short 
in  some  way  or  other — and  were 


puzzled  to  know  for  what  object 
there  was  a  man  still  in  arms  for  him, 
— all  at  once  the  news  came  that 
the  Prince  was  again  in  Spain ; 
that  he  had  entered  the  first  village 
in  Navarre  by  the  old  familiar  route 
of  Ainhoa,  the  last  French  village  ; 
that  he  was  received,  as  he  stepped 
across  the  frontier  that  summer's 
morning,  by  the  Marquis  of  Valde- 
spina  and  his  sons,  by  the  faithful 
veteran  Lizaraga,  and  other  chiefs, 
at  the  head  of  2000  stalwart  men, 
armed  and  equipped,  assembled 
to  welcome  the  Prince  who  was 
restored  to  them  in  different  circum- 
stances from  those  in  which  he  had 
left  them  after  Orosquieta ;  that  he 
first  of  all  complied  with  the  reli- 
gious observances  customary  with 
Spanish  sovereigns  on  returning  to 
their  homes  after  a  long  or  a  short 
absence  ;  that  in  the  village  church 
of  Zuguramurdi  a  Te  Deum  was 
sung  for  the  living,  and  a  Requiem 
for  those  who  had  fallen ;  and,  fin- 
ally, that  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival : — 

"  Volunteers  !  after  invoking  the 
blessing  and  the  protection  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  I  have  listened 
to  the  voice  of  Spain  in  her  mor- 
tal agony,  and,  confident  of  your 
courage  and  your  loyalty,  I  once 
more  come  among  you.  Poor  as 
you  are  in  resources,  but  rich  in 
faith  and  heroism,  you  have  carried 
on  a  campaign  unprecedented  and 
wonderful  in  its  success  ;  and  while 
suffering  under  constant  privations 
and  fatigues,  you  have  asked  for 
nothing  but  arms. 

"These  I  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure for  you,  and  my  efforts  have 
not  been  totally  fruitless.  That 
duty  being  performed  by  me  so  far 
as  it  was  in  my  power,  I  am  now 
here  to  perform  another  most 
grateful  to  my  heart.  I  come  to 
combat  by  your  side  for  God  and 
our  country  !  I  am  not  the  man 
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to  stand  by  with  arms  folded,  look- 
ing on,  an  idle  spectator,  on  ac- 
count of  political  considerations, 
while  this  heroic  struggle  is  going 
on. 

"I  pity  and  deplore  the  blindness 
of  the  army  that  is-  opposed  to  us  ; 
it  does  not  appreciate  you,  and  it 
does  not  know  me.  But  you  and 
I  are  ready  to  receive  all  with  open 
arms  when  in  calmer  moments  they 
reflect  that  the  standard  of  the 
Monarchy  is  the  standard  under 
which  Spain  won  glory  and  hon- 
our; that  the  standard  of  the  true 
Monarchy  is  mine — the  standard  of 
Legitimacy  and  of  Right ! 

"  But  since  this  is  not  yet  so,  it 
remains  for  us  to  put  down  by  force 
the  impious  and  destructive  revolu- 
tion which  sustains  itself  by  vio- 
lence. 

"It  is  with  feelings  too  deep  for 
words  that  I  accept  the  sincere 
homage  of  your  enthusiastic  fidel- 
ity. It  is  with  indescribable  emo- 
tion that  I  tread  once  more  the 
noble  soil  of  Navarre,  and  that  I 
address  this  expression  of  gratitude 
to  the  gallant  defenders  of  a  cause 
which  is  founded  in  justice,  and 
the  accents  of  my  friendly  voice  to 
all  Spaniards. 

"  Spain  loudly  calls  upon  you  to 
save  her : — 

Volunteers,  forward  ! 
Spain  cries  to  us  that  she  is  in  the 

throes  of  death  : — 
Volunteers  to  the  front — let  us  has- 
ten to  save  her  ! 

"  ZUGURAMURDI,  16th  July  1873. 

"  CARLOS." 

In  the  accounts  of  the  reception 
of  the  Prince  by  the  population  of 
these  villages,  there  may  be,  as  011 
such  occasions  there  generally  is, 
some  exaggeration.  Yet  it  is  not 
incredible  nor  surprising  that  the 
veterans,  and  the  sons  of  the  vete- 


rans, of  Navarre  and  Guipuzcoaf 
who  fought  so  long  for  the  grand- 
father, and  who  have  never  wavered 
in  their  fidelity,  after  so  many  years 
and  so  many  vicissitudes,  to  the 
religious  and  political  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  who  love  order,  should 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Prince 
who  presents  himself  as  the  pro- 
tector of  both.  But  a  short  time 
since  few  would  have  imagined  that 
the  representative  of  Absolutism 
would  be  hailed  by  some  of  his 
former  foes  as  their  deliverer  from 
the  most  hateful  of  all  despotisms, 
the  despotism  of  the  demagogue. 
While  there  is  anarchy  everywhere, 
on  sea  as  on  land — for  the  crews 
of  the  ships  of  war  who  have 
mutinied  have  only  executed  the 
lesson  taught  them  by  Topete  in 
the  waters  of  Cadiz  five  years  agoy 
and  have  even  bettered  the  instruc- 
tion— the  Carlists  continue,  at  least 
up  to  the  date  at  which  we  write, 
to  make  steady  progress.  They 
frequently  receive  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition, —  not  as  before, 
smuggled  on  dark  nights  through 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  in  the 
open  day,  almost  within  sight  of 
important  towns,  and  at  two  musket- 
shots  from  military  posts.  Very 
recently  a  steamer  landed  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  cargo  of 
four  thousand  muskets  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidassoa,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  town  of  Fontarabia, 
and  small  boats  employed  in  the 
operation  were  openly  engaged  by 
the  insurgents.  While  one  body 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  protected 
the  landing,  another  of  over  two- 
thousand  men  was  stationed  on 
the  summit  of  Cape  Higuer,  to  pre- 
vent any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  volunteer  force  of  Fontarabia. 
But  the  Carlists  are  now  so  con- 
fident that  they  do  not  seem  to 
apprehend  anything  from  the  in- 
habitants of  these  mountains. 
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I  HAVE  seen  in  my  time  many 
cities  and  many  men  ;  my  memory 
of  old  adventures  and  scenes — even 
of  the  particulars — is  decidedly  good ; 
cheerful,  congenial  company  soon 
makes  me  communicative.  Indeed 
my  friends  and  I,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  rather  like  telling  old 
stories,  and  some  of  us  can  be  re- 
markably entertaining.  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  reception  given  to  my  little 
recitals.  Very  likely  I  enjoy  some 
advantage  through  my  vivid  recol- 
lection, for  I  don't  think  I  ever  was 
very  sharp,  and  I  certainly  never 
studied  the  art  of  narrating.  We 
know  well  that  advancing  age 
doesn't  damp  the  love  of  conversa- 
tion ;  but  this  it  does,  it  makes  the 
taking  up  of  dates  disagreeable. 
When  you  have  had  a  little  success 
with  an  anecdote,  and  are  fingering 
your  snuff-box  consciously  amid  ap- 
proving murmurs,  or  possibly  some 
good  hearty  laughs  and  comments 
on  the  fun  that  provoked  them,  it  is 
irksome  to  hear  a  fellow  say,  "  By 
the  way,  that  was  before  the  Cri- 
mean war;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  were  a  colonel  then  1 "  or, 
"If  you  were  a  major  when  that 
happened,  you  must  be  senior  to 
old  Drydup  "  (the  mummy  in  the 
Bath  chair);  or,  "I  shouldn't  have 
thought  you  were  in  the  service  at 
the  time  of  Lord  Exmouth's  expe- 
dition ;  that  makes  you  seventy- 
two  at  least  1 "  Well,  I'm  not  fool 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of  my  age  ; 
but  I  do  think  it  hard,  when  we 
are  all  merry  and  happy,  and  I 
may  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
transport  myself  and  my  hearers 
back  to  youthful  days,  to  have  some 
plaguy  fellow  grudging  me  the  brief 
illusion,  and  pertinaciously  remind- 
ing me  how  blasted  with  antiquity 


I  am.  It  is  a  nuisance  that  in- 
creases. The  other  day  I  had 
broached  something  quite  new  that 
I  just  recollected,  and  was  getting 
into  a  fluent,  interesting  yarn,  when 
that  silly  old  ISTesbitt  broke  in  with, 
"  Why,  hang  it,  you  must  have  been 
born  in  the  last  century  ! "  I  was 
so  disgusted  that  I  wouldn't  go  on, 
and  pretended  to  have  forgotten 
the  story,  although  I  remembered 
all  about  it  as  well  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened only  yesterday.  Now  I  don't 
see  why  a  story  should  be  burked 
in  that  way.  I  can't  see  why,  if 
one  is  still  able  to  amuse  one's  self 
and  others  out  of  the  storehouse  of 
one's  brain,  one  is  to  be  punished  for 
so  doing  by  receiving  a  little  me- 
mento mori  like  those  billets-doux 
that  one  remembers  in  Ireland  with 
coffins  scrawled  inside  them.  With- 
out joking,  I  am  becoming  decidedly 
taciturn  in  society,  although  there 
are  constant  occasions  when  I  could 
cut  in  with  capital  little  histories 
apropos  of  the  current  conversation. 
And  this  very  refuge  into  which  I 
had  been  forced  was  itself  the  means 
of  procuring  me  a  stab  the  other 
day,  although  it  was  administered 
with  a  kinder  cruelty  than  that 
which  I  generally  experience.  Ben- 
bow  walked  home  with  me  from 
Rushout's,  where  we  had  spent  the 
evening,  and  told  me  privately  that 
he  was  sorry  to  observe  that  I  was 
giving  way  at  last.  "  However, 
don't  let  that  fret  you,  old  fellow," 
said  he ;  "  you  have  had  a  good  in- 
nings, and  are  no  chicken  now ;  we 
can  none  of  us  last  for  ever."  He 
made  this  remark  in  a  friendly 
enough  way ;  indeed  it  isn't  his 
nature  to  be  offensive,  even  from 
want  of  thought.  I  asked  him 
what  the  deuce  he  meant;  and  then 
it  came  out  how  he  had  remarked 
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that  I  had  become  less  lively  than 
of  yore,  that  I  am  never  ready  with 
a  yarn  now,  and  how  he  supposed 
the  cause  was  one  that  would  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease.  There- 
upon I  told  him  my  trouble,  and 
Benbow  said  he  was  glad  to  find  at 
any  rate  that  I  could  be  entertain- 
ing if  I  chose.  A  little  after  he 
remarked  that  he  didn't  think  that 
trick  of  putting  a  date  on  to  every 
story  was  a  particularly  modern  one, 
which,  of  course,  was  in  a  manner 
true;  I  saw,  however,  that  I  had 
not  made  the  old  boy  •  understand 
that  they  had  lately  taken  to  look- 
ing up  their  dates  in  an  irritating, 
unfriendly  way.  "After  all,"  he 
went  on,  "  I  find  it  now  more 
agreeable  to  sit  and  listen ;  it  tires 
an  old  one  to  tell  a  story  well ;  but 
when  I  first  shut  up  I  did  it  to 
punish  the  company,  because  after 
I  had  given  them  something  racy, 
another  man  was  sure  to  follow 
with  some  stupid  joke,  the  incidents 
of  which  were  almost  the  same  as 
in  my  good  one.  Higson  stopped 
because  he  said  they  were  jealous  and 
wouldn't  laugh."  "  But  you  see," 
I  replied,  "  I  don't  want  to  stop  ;  I 
recollect  lots  of  things  now  that  none 
of  you  ever  heard,  and  that  are 
too  good  to  lose.  I  don't  suppose 
there  is  a  man  alive  except  myself 
who  could  tell  'em  now."  "  Then 
write  'em,  my  boy,  or  get  somebody 
to  write  'em  for  you  if  you're  not 
much  of  a  penman,"  said  old  Ben- 
bow,  as  he  shook  hands.  I  thought 
of  this  all  the  time  I  was  going  to 
bed,  and  I  thought  of  it  in  the  night 
when  I  awoke.  There  are  a  good 
many  hours  in  the  day  that  I  find 
it  hard  to  employ  since  I  have  given 
up  walking  much,  and  I  quite 
caught  at  the  idea  of  using  this 
leisure  to  put  some  of  my  reminis- 
cences on  record.  I  thought,  too, 
that  I  should  like  to  show  Benbow 
that  I  can  handle  a  pen  myself, 
although  he  perhaps  cannot.  Of 


course  I  was  not  fool  enough  to 
think  that  I  had  any  pretension  to 
style.  I  am  not  such  an  ass  as 
that;  but  I  did  think  that  if  I 
stuck  to  my  old  plain,  easy  manner, 
I  might  possibly  amuse  readers  as  I 
used  to  do  listeners.  I  wasn't  long 
in  trying  my  hand.  That  story 
which  I  cut  short  under  pretence  of 
having  forgotten  it  would  stand 
keeping,  I  thought ;  so  I  wrote  it 
down  without  premeditation,  just 
as  I  should  have  told  it — my  first 
attempt,  reader.  You  must  decide 
whether  it  is  to  be  my  only  one. 
Here  it  is  : — 

You  see,  we  were  short  of  officers 
— uncommonly  short.  Couldn't 
muster  more  than  one  each  to  some 
companies,  and  so  I,  as  a  captain, 
had  to  do  my  own  duty  and  the 
subalterns'  too,  which,  in  a  hot 
climate,  made  the  service  anything 
but  a  lounge.  It  wasn't  to  be  so 
for  long  ;  that  was  a  comfort.  The 
next  draft  would  bring  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  depot,  and  then 
things  might  be  easier  again.  Mean- 
while we  jogged  along  as  merrily  as 
we  could.  The  duty  kept  us  occu- 
pied a  good  part  of  the  day,  and 
the  little  daylight  leisure  that  we 
could  screw  out,  and  our  evenings, 
we  employed  in  amusements,  which, 
if  they  seemed  childish  or  boister- 
ous, didn't  distress  us  on  that  ac- 
count ;  for,  by  Jove  !  it  would  have 
been  neither  pleasant  nor  wholesome 
to  think  much  about  the  visitation 
of  fever  we  had  just  come  through 
— Wynter,  Morrison,  Joe  Sparks, 
old  Boynton  that  we  thought 
nothing  could  kill ;  that  nice  boy 
Lyster ; — hang  it !  I  can't  bear  now 
to  think  of  the  gaps  in  the  table ; 
it  was  ten  times  as  bad  as  the  epide- 
mic three  years  before.  Well,  sir, 
we  stood  by  each  other,  we  that  were 
left,  more  heartily  if  possible  than 
we  had  done  before.  Moaning  over 
the  dead  would  do  no  good.  We 
had  tended  them  while  they  were 
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sick,  buried  them  with  all  honour 
when  they  died,  sobbed  and  burnt 
our  powder  over  their  graves,  march- 
ed back  to  barracks  to  the  tune  of 
"  Darby  Kelly  "  or  "  John  of  Paris," 
and  parted  their  raiment  among  us 
— that  is,  sold  their  kits  by  auction. 
Once  those  duties  were  performed, 
'twould  have  been  dangerous,  I  say, 
sir,  to  encourage  or  tolerate  the 
dumps :  nothing  worse ;  nothing 
more  likely  to  put  you  on  your 
back.  The  mess  was  our  great  pre- 
ventive against  low  spirits ;  the 
table  had  got  shorter,  but  it  hadn't 
got  stupid.  That  meeting  at  seven 
o'clock  was  the  event  of  the  day. 
We  kept  conversation  going  during 
dinner ;  after  a  glass  of  wine  or  two 
following  dinner  we  had  brandy-and- 
water  and  cigars.  When  the  drums 
beat  we  used  to  sally  forth  into  the 
cool  night  air  among  the  crowd  of 
niggers  assembled  and  shouting, 
disputing,  and  jabbering  on  the 
parade.  I  back  this  fellow  for  a 
"macaroni,"  one  of  us  would  say, 
indicating  a  brawny  negro ;  "  and  I 
lay  upon  this  man,"  another  would 
exclaim.  Whereupon  the  two  se- 
lected champions,  drawing  off  from 
each  other  about  eight  or  ten  paces, 
would  come  down  to  the  charge  by 
bending  forward  till  their  necks  and 
heads  were  horizontal.  Then  they 
would  dash  forward  in  wild  career 
like  two  knights  in  the  lists,  and  the 
woolly  sconces  would  be  heard  to 
encounter  in  the  midst  with  a  report 
that  must  have  indicated  the  frac- 
turing into  quantities  of  any  Eu- 
ropean skulls,  but  which  was  but  a 
light  thing  when  produced  by  the 
shock  of  these  African  knowledge- 
boxes.  The  combatant  who  first 
got  upset — and  sometimes  it  was 
not  until  the  third  or  fourth  encoun- 
ter that  this  calamity  occurred  to 
either — was  adjudged  to  have  been 
vanquished,  and  his  victorious  an- 
tagonist would  receive  the  macaroni, 
or  English  shilling,  amid  the  shrieks, 


cheers,  oaths,  defiances,  and  calling 
of  names  the  most  abominable  that 
could  be  invented,  of  the  coloured 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  come 
out  into  the  calm  starlight  to  hear 
the  music  and  enjoy  the  peaceful 
evening.  These  jousts  might  pos- 
sibly be  continued  for  an  hour  or  so 
if  the  black  champions  disposed  for 
adventure  chanced  to  muster  strong. 
Then,  I  think,  we  would  go  back  to 
the  mess-house  and  have  a  little  loo 
or  chicken  hazard  till  it  was  quite 
time  to  separate  and  go  to  bed.  I 
have  heard  people  talking  of  late 
years  about  doing  away  with  regi- 
mental messes.  If  ever  they  should 
do  so,  they  may  find  that  they  do 
away  with  the  regiments  too.  I  de- 
clare my  belief  that  if  we  had  been 
without  a  mess  at  Spanish  Town, 
Jamaica,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of,  not  one  of  us  would  have  been 
alive  at  headquarters  when  the 
draft  came  out. 

Our  colonel,  being  a  married 
man,  was  only  occasionally  seen  at 
mess,  which  we  were  sorry  for,  as 
he  was  a  pleasant  companion  and 
a  fine  old  soldier,  who  had  served 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
senior  major  was  expected  out  from 
the  depot ;  the  junior  major  was 
dead  and  the  rank  not  yet  filled  up  ; 
so  a  captain  was  doing  field-officer's 
duty.  That  captain  lived  at  mess, 
and  was  the  cleverest  fellow  at  table 
as  we  thought.  Anstruther  wasn't 
a  man  who  did  very  much,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  duty,  where  he 
was  very  precise — but  he  read  and 
thought  more  than  most  of  us ;  and 
on  subjects  which  were  at  all  be- 
yond everyday  life  he  generally  had 
something  to  say  which,  if  it  didn't 
clear  away  all  difficulty,  at  least 
put  an  end  to  argument ;  for  we 
couldn't  deal  with  them  on  his 
level.  When  you  were  discussing 
the  merits  or  the  consequences  of 
something  special,  Anstruther  would 
come  in  with  a  few  historical 
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parallels,  remind  us  (as  he  called  it 
— that  is  to  say,  inform  us)  how  the 
parallel  cases  resulted,  and  show 
what  the  end  of  our  case  ought  to 
be;  or  he  would  cite  a  poet  or  a 
philosopher  and  completely  put  to 
reproof  any  innocent  ideas  which 
we  were  beginning  to  evolve.  In 
fact  we  had  sometimes  thought 
Anstruther  a  little  bit  priggish,  but 
we  were  proud  of  him  all  the  same, 
and  always  tried  to  draw  him  out 
on  a  guest  night.  His  knowledge 
didn't  cause  him  to  do  workaday 
things  better  than  other  people ; 
indeed  he  rather  held  himself  aloof 
from  anything  spirited  that  was 
going  on,  and  kept  as  much  as  he 
could  to  his  books  and  thoughts. 
Since  the  epidemic,  however,  he  had, 
like  a  good  fellow,  done  his  best  to 
be  sociable  and  to  conform  to  the 
general  ways ;  and  if  he  showed  his 
knowledge,  it  was  more  by  way  of 
entertaining  us  than  to  correct  our 
ignorance. 

Evans,  the  mess-treasurer,  was  an 
altogether  different  sort  of  man  from 
Anstruther,  yet  he  had  this  point  of 
resemblance  to  him,  that  he  worked 
to  a  great  extent  silently  and  secretly. 
But  Evans  was  guiltless  of  any  lore, 
and  was  not  particularly  bright  in 
conversation ;  he  only  prided  him- 
self on  finding  out  all  that  was  going 
on  within  his  ken.  I  don't  mean 
that  he  got  up  anything  scientific 
relating  to  the  island  :  he  couldn't 
tell  you  the  numbers  of  the  white 
or  the  black  population ;  he  didn't 
know  what  the  laws  were  relating  to 
slavery,  then  attracting  so  much  at- 
tention ;  he  couldn't  tell  how  much 
rum  and  sugar  we  made,  nor  in 
what  bottoms  they  were  carried 
home  ;  as  for  the  geology  and  botany 
and  entomology  of  the  place  he 
knew  and  cared  very  little  about 
them.  But  he  was  proud  when  he 
could  tell  the  messman  of  a  store  in 
Port  Royal  Street,  Kingston,  where 
English  cheese  was  to  be  got  when 


it  was  currently  believed  there  was 
not  a  pound  of  it  on  the  island  ;  he 
would  take  you  out  to  ride  with 
him,  and  show  you  in  some  seques- 
tered negro  cabin  a  litter  of  bull- 
terriers  or  a  brood  of  game-chickens. 
He  was  the  man  to  go  to  if  you 
wanted  curiosities  to  send  home ;  he 
would  take  you  up  wooden  ladders 
and  into  dingy  basements  in  back 
streets  and  alleys,  accommodate  you 
with  a  young  shark  or  a  piece  of 
lace-bark,  some  pickled  tree  cabbage 
or  a  bottled  scorpion,  get  you  some 
varnished  supple-jacks  and  speci- 
mens of  the  native  woods,  or  find 
you  a  demijohn  of  rum  a  hundred 
years  old.  He  had  private  notice  of 
negro  entertainments,  and  would 
very  confidentially  offer  to  intro- 
duce there  any  man  whom  he  de- 
sired to  honour  or  astonish.  I  re- 
collect being  once  distinguished  by 
him  in  this  way,  and  introduced 
into  a  room  behind  some  merchant's 
store,  about  thirty  feet  long,  with  a 
low  roof,  not  an  aperture  for  air, 
lighted  by  two  tallow  candles,  and 
stuffed  with  niggers  of  both  sexes 
who  danced  to  the  music  of  a  fiddle. 
The  atmosphere  was  as  thick  as  a 
Scotch  mist,  and,  by  jingo,  I  could 
feel  it  inflame  my  eyes  like  wood- 
smoke  ;  anything  more  villanous 
could  not  be  imagined.  I  was 
never  seduced  a  second  time  to  see 
life  by  Lieutenant  Evans.  He 
knew  people  (not  the  best)  in  every 
parish,  and  was  constantly  produc- 
ing some  queer  specimen  at  mess ; 
he  always  rode  a  nice-looking  horse, 
which  he  would  sell  if  he  could  get 
his  price;  he  fancied  that  he  was 
the  only  man  who  could  provide  you 
with  a  goglet  that  would  keep  your 
water  really  cool ;  and  if  you  would 
let  him,  he  would  dose  you  with 
castor-oil — a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  ordinary  abomination — 
and  bid  you,  so  protected,  defy  fever 
and  every  other  malady  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  He  certainly  did  ferret  out 
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a  good  many  odd  things  ;  but  I  used 
to  think,  and  so  did  others,  that  the 
same  amount  of  research  which  ob- 
tained all  this  stealthy  information 
might  have  produced  some  acquire- 
ment creditable  to  himself  and  use- 
ful to  the  community.  Don't  sup- 
pose, though,  that  Evans  wasn't 
looked  up  to  as  somebody  rather 
above  the  ordinary  run ;  his  fame 
was  spread  much  in  the  same  fur- 
tive manner  as  that  in  which  he 
gave  out  his  information ;  fellows 
whispered  his  merits,  they  did  not 
proclaim  them  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
You  said  to  a  man  in  want  of  some- 
thing not  readily  procurable,  "  Look 
here  !  I  heard  you  say  you  would 
give  anything  for  a  talking  parrot ; 
go  quietly  to  Evans  —  he'a  your 
man." 

I  don't  know  that  I  need  trouble 
you  with  introductions  to  our 
other  few  members — we  were  but 
seven  in  all,  if  I  recollect,  including 
doctor  and  paymaster.  They  were 
very  much  the  assortment  that  one 
used  constantly  to  see  on  foreign 
service.  If  I  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion one  particularly,  it  will  be  time 
enough  then  to  say  what  he  was 
like.  We  were  a  united  set,  how- 
ever, and  very  solicitous  to  keep 
ourselves  and  our  mess  from  going 
to  the  bad,  hoping  to  favourably 
impress  the  large  batch  that  was 
expected  out — hoping  also  to  have 
everything  so  well  ordered  and  set- 
tled that  the  many  new  members 
might  not  be  tempted  to  find  fault, 
or  to  try  to  carry  innovations  ;  for 
nothing  splits  up  a  regiment  more 
than  differences  of  opinion  about 
social  routine.  When,  as  is  usual, 
only  two  or  three  are  added  at  a 
time,  they  must  accept  the  decision 
of  the  main  body;  and  after  they 
have  done  so  (perhaps  against  the 
grain)  for  a  time,  they  come  to  see 
that  the  old  ones  knew  best,  and 
become  "earnest  supporters  of  the 
existing  regime;  but  we  were  to 


have  a  draft  strong  enough  to  be 
very  embarrassing  if  so  inclined. 
The  arrival  of  the  transport  was 
looked  for  with  great  interest.  We 
had  a  lottery  which  redounded  very 
much  to  my  advantage,  as  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  choose  the  day 
on  which  she  arrived  at  Port  Royal. 
Before  that  was  decided,  however, 
all  the  new-comers  were  in  orders 
and  posted  to  their  several  places. 
As  part  of  these  arrangements  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Ensign  Ful- 
hard  appointed  to  my  company,  and 
I  tasted  by  anticipation  the  luxury 
of  a  little  leisure.  Fulhard,  the 
colonel  told  me,  was  reported  from 
home'to  be  "  the  making  "  of  a  good 
officer ;  his  zeal  and  activity  were 
remarkable,  but  they  wanted  to  be 
tempered  by  the  discretion  of  riper 
years.  He  was  allotted  to  me,  first 
that  I  might  have  an  active  assistant 
in  recompense  of  the  severe  work  I 
had  been  undergoing ;  and  secondly 
(so  the  colonel  was  pleased  to  say), 
because  I  was  thought  to  be  an 
officer  likely  to  direct  all  this  energy 
into  the  right  channel.  And  now, 
as  the  time  drew  near,  all  was  ex- 
pectation :  the  excitement  was  in- 
tense when,  one  morning  at  day- 
break, the  transport  was  reported 
to  have  made  her  number  and  to 
be  coming  up  to  her  anchorage  at 
Port  Royal.  The  men  were  to  land 
in  the  afternoon,  so  that  they  might 
march  up  from  Port  Henderson  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening ;  but  long 
before  the  hour  of  debarkation  all 
of  us  who  could  by  any  excuse  get 
out  of  barracks  had  ridden  down  to 
the  shore,  hired  canoes,  and  boarded 
the  ship.  On  the  deck,  amid  the 
many  uniforms  (there  were  drafts 
for  six  or  seven  regiments  on  board), 
we  soon  made  out  our  own  facings 
and  device,  and  fraternised  with  the 
wearers  thereof.  What  a  lot  we  had 
to  say!  We  were  anxious  about  home 
news,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
was  going  on  at  Plymouth,  where' 
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the  depot  lay.  The  newly  arrived 
were  eagerly  inquiring  the  names  of 
things  and  places  that  could  be  seen 
from  the  deck,  wondering  at  the 
queer  doings  of  the  negroes  and  ne- 
gresses  who  had  found  their  way  on 
board  or  alongside,  and  extracting 
particulars  from  us  of  the  life  that 
was  before  them.  I,  of  course,  was 
desirous  of  making  acquaintance 
with  my  new  subaltern,  who  did 
not  appear  among  our  group ;  and  I 
was  directed  to  the  main  hatchway, 
where  a  youth  without  a  coat  on, 
but  wearing  a  cap  with  our  band 
and  cognisance,  was  intent  on  get- 
ting up  the  baggage.  Officers  from 
other  corps  were  also  standing,  and 
evidently  on  duty,  about  the  same 
locality ;  but  they  had  their  jackets 
on,  and  seemed  to  be  taking  matters 
very  coolly,  having  surrendered  the 
management  of  the  work  to  the  ener- 
getic individual  who  was  shouting, 
ordering,  fretting,  perspiring,  and 
occasionally  using  some  sharp  and 
not  over-choice  language,  in  his  zeal 
for  expedition,  and  taking  now  and 
then  himself  a  pull  at  the  ropes. 
As  I  walked  up  to  him  with  the 
officer  who  was  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted, I  observed  that  he  was 
rather  under  middle  height,  a  little 
round-shouldered,  spare,  and,  from 
his  motions,  lithe  and  elastic ;  his 
legs  were  thin  and  not  well  made ; 
his  face,  when  he  turned  round  for  a 
second  to  be  introduced,  was  seen  to 
be  intelligent  and  not  ill-favoured. 
By  Jove,  I  thought,  they  said  truly 
who  reported  this  to  be  an  energetic 
fellow  :  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be  able 
to  turn  all  this  zeal  to  good  account. 
He  was  too  much  engaged  in  the 
business  he  was  managing,  to  in- 
dulge in  any  gossip.  The  only  re- 
marks which  he  made  at  that  time 
had  reference  to  the  baggage,  or 
rather  to  ,the  method  —  something 
out  of  the  common,  as  it  seemed — 
by  which  it  was  being  hoisted. 
"  By  this  way  of  slinging  (steady 


there) — by  this  way  of  slinging  we 
(what's  that  ass  of  a  fellow  about ! 
slide  that  sling  a  foot  farther  on  to 
the  outside  chest,  will  you  !) — we 
shall  unload  the  ship  in  less  than  a 
third  of  the  usual  time  (now,  men, 
pull  with  a  will) ; "  and  thereupon 
he  rushed  himself  to  the  fall,  and 
strained  at  it  till  the  veins  on  his 
forehead  were  like  to  burst.  Then 
he  came  back  and  made  other  frag- 
mentary utterances,  which  were  in- 
terrupted as  the  first  had  been. 

"It  is  so  difficult  to  get  these 
asses  into  any  rational  way  of  doing 
things  •  they  had  rather  work  along 
in  the  old  stupid  grooves  at  any  cost 
of  convenience." 

"  Soldiers  are  not  often  employed 
in  this  way,"  I  reminded  him ;  "  it 
is  more  sailors'  work." 

"  Sailors them"  my  subaltern 

replied,  "  are  ten  times  worse ;  they 
are  pig-headed  and  won't  be  taught. 
These  fellows,  clumsy  and  stupid  as 
they  are,  do  try  to  learn." 

Seeing  him  so  much  occupied  I 
retreated  into  the  mess-saloon,  where 
lunch  was  going  on  in  a  very  irre- 
gular way,  two  or  three  at  a  time 
leaving  the  bustle  on  deck  to  come 
in  and  refresh.  There  I  got  into 
conversation  with  the  senior  major, 
whom  I  had  known  before,  and  we 
had  talked  away  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  when  Fulhard,  with 
his  jacket  on  now,  but  still  looking 
terribly  tropical,  came  in,  exhibit- 
ing much  irritation,  and  saying  that 
it  was  these  cursed  idiots'  own  fault 
— not  one  of  them  would  attend  to 
what  he  was  told,  and  the  only 
marvel  was  that  half  of  them  were 
not  killed.  While  making  these 
remarks  he  mixed  himself  a  tum- 
bler of  brandy-and-water,  which  he 
really  seemed  to  require.  "  Some- 
thing appears  to  have  gone  wrong, 
Mr  Fulhard  ;  what  is  the  matter1?" 
asked  the  major.  "  Those  con- 
founded fools,"  replied  Fulhard, 
"  have  let  fall  a  heavy  chest,  and  two 
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of  them  are  hurt.  I  told  them  how 
it  would  be  if  they  didn't  take  care. 
Three  or  four  of  them  deserve  to  be 
flogged.  The  doctor,  too,  has  hardly 
got  common-sense  ;  the  idea  of  treat- 
ing the  fellows  that  way  ! "  We 
did  not  stay  to  hear  more,  but  went 
forward  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened, when  it  was  soon  told  us 
that  a  heavy  chest  had  slipped  from 
the  slings  and  wounded  two  men — 
men  of  another  regiment — severely 
injuring  the  arm  of  one,  and  crush- 
ing the  foot  of  the  other.  The 
poor  fellows  were  in  the  sick  berths 
when  we  got  out,  and  the  officer 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
detachment  was  under  arrest.  "  I 
knew  how  it  would  be,"  said  an  old 
officer  of  the  ship ;  "  have  hoisted 
baggage  for  these  thirty  years,  but 
never  saw  such  a  dangerous  plan  as 
that.  That  is  a  smart  lad,  but  a 

sight   too  venturesome.      He 

wanted  to  argue  with  the  doctor 
about  the  man  whose  arm  is  hurt ; 
but  the  doctor  snubbed  him  a  bit, 
and  he  went  off  in  a  huff."  This 
was  an  awkward  incident,  but  much 
thought  could  not  be  given  to  it  in 
the  animation  of  the  landing.  One 
or  two  detachments  were  to  remain 
on  board  to  be  taken  round  to  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  some  were 
already  being  taken  off  in  commis- 
sariat boats  to  go  up  the  harbour  to 
Kingston,  and  ours  were  at  last 
safely  landed  at  Port  Henderson. 
Horses  had  been  brought  down  for 
the  officers,  who  were  all  glad  enough 
to  use  them,  except  Fulhard,  who 
was  very  angry  at  such  a  thing 
being  proposed,  and  who  said  he 
would  march  up  in  his  place  in  the 
ranks.  And  so  we  were  soon  in 
sight  of  headquarters ;  the  band, 
or  what  was  left  of  it,  came  out  to 
meet  the  draft ;  there  was  a  boister- 
ous clamour  of  greetings  in  the  bar- 
rack square  when  the  men  were 
dismissed  to  quarters,  and  once  more 
our  service  companies  were  up  to 


their  strength  in  officers  and  men. 
I  pass  over  the  jollification  of  that 
evening  at  mess,  where,  of  course, 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  local 
delicacies  were  provided  for  the  de- 
lectation of  the  new-comers.  By 
the  by,  though,  I  will  remark  that 
Mr  Fulhard,  who  did  not  say  much 
during  dinner,  opened  out  after  the 
cloth  was  away,  again  inveighing 
against  the  established  slow  process 
of  unloading. 

"  By  my  method,"  said  he,  "  you 
save  two-thirds  of  the  time." 

I  could  not  help  replying,  "  But 
you  may  chance  to  lose  men;"  to 
which  Fulhard  rejoined,  that  where 
men  were  careless  and  stupid,  acci- 
dents might  happen  with  any  me- 
thod. He  did  not  know  perhaps, 
yet,  that  when  accidents  do  happen 
it  is  much  for  the  advantage  of  re- 
sponsible persons  if  they  can  show 
that  things  have  been  conducted 
according  to  established  rule.  I  may 
observe,  too,  that  after  we  left  table, 
which  we  did  not  do  till  pretty  late, 
a  good  many  were  still  fresh  enough 
to  go  into  the  billiard-room,  where 
Ensign  Fulhard  stood  on  his  head, 
won  two  or  three  doubloons  by 
throwing  somersaults  over  the 
table,  and  did  some  warlike  jug- 
glery with  swords  and  muskets. 
The  baggage  not  having  all  come 
up,  beds  were  scarce,  and  shake- 
downs in  request.  Fulhard,  how- 
ever, declined  to  intrude  on  any- 
body, and  lay  down  on  a  chest  in 
the  billiard-room,  with  a  large  Ame- 
rican book  of  games  for  his  pillow ; 
and  in  the  morning  reported  him- 
self to  have  slept  as  soundly  and 
refreshingly  as  he  ever  did  in  his 
life. 

My  subaltern  entered  very  prompt- 
ly on  his  duties :  I  saw  at  once  that  he 
would  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
company  ;  and  this  he  would  have 
the  greater  opportunity  of  doing,  as 
the  lieutenant,  having  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life  in  the  epi- 
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demic,  had,  after  vainly  trying  to 
recruit  his  strength  in  the  moun- 
tains, gone  home  on  sick  leave  after 
the  draft  was  ordered  out.  With 
the  officers  he  started  rather  as  a 
lion  ;  his  accomplishments  and 
tricks,  and  the  slashing  way  in 
which  he  passed  his  opinion  on 
everything,  great  or  small,  old  or 
new,  astonishing  and  amusing  them. 
But  it  was  particularly  we,  the  old 
set,  on  whom  he  made  the  impres- 
sion ;  those  who  had  known  him  at 
the  depot  and  on  the  voyage  were 
not  quite  so  ardent  in  their  homage. 
With  all  his  life  and  "  go,"  Fulhard 
could  scarcely  be  called  an  agreeable 
fellow,  and,  indeed,  I  don't  think 
he  would  have  liked  that  character 
at  all;  in  an  eminently  practical 
man,  charging  himself  with  busi- 
ness of  so  many  kinds,  a  little  brus- 
querie  was  indispensable.  But  it 
took  him  some  time  to  get  stale, 
and  he,  of  course,  wanted  to  have 
everything  shown  him,  so  for  a 
while  he  was  the  centre  of  admiring 
groups.  Other  regiments  quartered 
near  us  heard  of  his  exploits,  and 
came  to  see  him,  and  invited  him  to 
visit  them ;  so  he  communicated  a 
good  deal  of  life  to  the  whole  vicinity. 
Even  from  the  north  side  of  the 
island  came  some  curious  men  a 
three  days'  journey  to  see  this  me- 
teoric acquisition.  As  the  young 
men  from  the  depot  began  to  talk, 
it  came  out  that  Fulhard's  genius 
had  been  much  hindered  at  home 
by  the  parsimony  of  his  father. 
Not  only  had  a  lot  of  brilliant  de- 
signs been  abandoned,  or  rendered 
abortive  through  this  infirmity,  but 
Eulhard  himself  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  with  stupid  tradesmen,  and 
that  was  not  the  worst ;  he  had  not 
been  very  punctual  in  settling  debts 
of  honour.  However,  that  had  been 
put  right;  on  his  being  ordered 
abroad,  his  parent  had  behaved,  as 
the  lads  said,  "reasonably;"  and  at 
some  sports  which  were  held  on  the 


esplanade  at  Stoke,  just  before  they 
left,  the  clever  youth  had  picked  up 
a  tidy  haul  of  money ;  notably  he 
had  been  very  successful  in  a  great 
walk  against  time,  for  which  he 
made  a  private  wager  on  the  ground. 
Thus  he  got  away  from  England  un- 
molested, if  not  quite  clear  ;  but 
none  of  the  youngsters  doubted  that 
his  finances  would  soon  be  flourish- 
ing, for  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
betting  always  going  on  in  the 
island,  and  he  had  thrown  out 
on  board  ship  hints  of  things  he 
intended  to  do. 

Some  of  their  fellow-voyagers  had 
come  from  other  stations  to  dine 
with  our  young  men  a  few  nights 
after  they  joined.  The  juniors 
were  very  hearty  and  hilarious,  and 
slaked  their  thirst  liberally  with 
champagne.  Fulhard  became  more 
talkative  than  I  had  yet  known  him 
to  be,  and  engaged  to  do  a  number 
of  difficult  things — among  others,  to 
cut  down  a  bully-tree,  or  a  lignum 
vitce,  or  some  such  hard  trunk,  a  foot 
in  diameter,  with  his  sword.  The 
blade  of  this  weapon  had  been 
forged,  it  appeared,  under  the 
owner's  personal  supervision  ;  he 
having  gone  to  Sheffield  expressly 
to  direct  the  fashioning  of  it,  in  a 
factory  belonging  to  a  friend  of  his. 
I  don't  know  what  valuable  quali- 
ties it  did  not  possess.  The  fame 
of  Toledo  and  Damascus  seemed  on 
the  point  of  extinction.  Clinker 
Brothers,  sole  producers  by  the 
Eulhard  process,  had  just  risen 
above  the  horizon. 

"  You  will  rival  that  Roman  who 
at  the  augur's  bidding  cut  through 
a  whetstone  with  his  razor,5'  ob- 
served Anstruther,  graciously. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked 
my  subaltern,  sharply,  "that  you 
ever  knew  that  done  1 " 

"No;  it  was  rather  before  my 
time." 

"  I  just  asked  to  see  if  you  could 
vouch  for  it,  and  am  not  surprised 
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to  find  you  can't ;  you  should  tell 
that  story  to  the  marines." 

Anstruther  wasn't  accustomed  to 
snaps  of  this  kind,  neither  did  we 
at  all  stomach  hearing  him  answered 
in  that  way.  He  intended  to  have 
his  retort  though,  and  said — 

"  By  the  way,  I  was  over  at 
Camp  "  (short  for  Up  Park  Camp) 
"  this  morning,  and  saw  those  two 
poor  fellows  who  were  hurt  in  the 
transport  by  the  fall  of  the  chest." 

"  I  hear  they  are  getting  on  very 
well,"  remarked  Fulhard  ;  "  'twill 
be  a  lesson  to  them  to  be  more 
careful." 

"  One  of  them  may  profit  by  the 
lesson,  as  you  call  it — that  is  the 
man  whose  arm  was  injured ;  as  for 
the  other  poor  creature  with  the 
crushed  foot,  he  is  for  the  town's 
end  during  life." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough 
to  cash  that  order,"  answered  the 
ensign,  not  very  blandly,  while  all 
the  junior  fry  about  him  laughed 
and  jeered  boisterously.  I  was  dis- 
gusted, and  so,  I  could  see,  was  An- 
struther. I  determined  to  speak  to 
my  youth  when  he  should  be  quieter. 
He  wasn't  always  argumentative  and 
captious,  but  we  had  found  out  that 
he  could  be  disagreeably  so  on  occa- 
sion. Fulhard,  though,  with  all  his 
affected  contempt  about  Anstruther's 
quotation,  had  the  sense  to  see  that 
it  would  have  been  more  to  his 
credit  if  he  had  understood  the  al- 
lusion, and  he  came  and  asked  me 
very  respectfully  what  Anstruther 
meant.  As  for  reading  or  study  of 
any  kind,  jh.e  was  much  too  restless 
for  it ;  but  a  bit  of  information  in 
reference  to  books  he  would  pick  up 
cheaply  if  he  could. 

In  regard  to  regimental  matters 
I  certainly  had  not  to  complain  of 
the  subaltern's  indifference ;  but  I 
thought  that  he  concerned  himself 
with  things  which  an  officer  had 
better  let  alone.  He  talked  with 
sergeants  and  orderlies,  ferreted  out 
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the  quarrels  and  emulations  that 
were  going  on  among  the  soldiers' 
wives,  and  rather  suggested  quibbles 
and  complaints  about  the  men's 
messing  accounts.  There  was  al- 
ways some  bother  in  the  company; 
the  pay-sergeant  fretted  himself  into 
a  fever,  and  was  invalided  home. 
Fulhard  was  most  urgent  to  have  a 
man  recommended  by  himself  ap- 
pointed, and  would  not  accept  my 
objection  until  I  peremptorily  put 
him  down.  After  that  he  treated 
the  sergeant  whom  I  selected  as  a 
sort  of  culprit,  and  indeed  I  saw 
with  regret  that  he  had  his  favour- 
ites and  his  aversions  all  through  the 
company.  I  found  too,  to  my  great 
surprise,  that  company  matters  were 
talked  about  in  the  subalterns' 
rooms,  and  my  doings  as  the  cap- 
tain canvassed  rather  freely.  About 
these  things  it  was  necessary  to 
speak  seriously  to  my  young  man, 
who,  though  he  didn't  take  reproof 
quite  as  I  wished,  was  perfectly 
civil  and  subordinate.  He  was, 
however,  no  sooner  cautioned  against 
one  imprudent  course  than  he  stray- 
ed into  another.  I  was  pestered 
with  constant  proposals  to  alter  the 
routine  of  duty,  many  of  them  sa- 
vouring of  schemes  to  suit  private 
convenience,  or  to  get  certain  men 
— known  to  be  much  employed  by 
the  ensign  in  heating  the  many  irons 
which  he  always  had  in  the  fire — 
off  duty  at  certain  hours.  In  a  little 
time  he  was  "ventilating" — as  we 
should  now  term  it — all  sorts  of 
regimental  changes,  and  bringing  me 
his  plans  to  put  forward.  This  led 
to  his  being  talked  to  a  little  point- 
edly in  the  orderly-room  by  the 
colonel,  who  told  him  that,  although 
he  very  much  appreciated  and  ad- 
mired zeal  in  a  young  officer,  and 
hoped  that  Ensign  Fulhard  would 
always  remain  as  devoted  and  ener- 
getic as  he  then  was,  yet  he  meant  to 
command  the  regiment  himself,  and 
he  thought  that  talent  might  be  em- 
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ployed  at  first  much  more  profitably 
in  learning  than  in  teaching.  This 
quieted  my  friend  for  a  space,  but 
there  were  more  serious  troubles 
ahead  of  him  and  of  us,  as  you  will 
hear. 

I  fear,  though,  that  I  am  hardly 
doing  justice  to  Fulhard.  A  man 
who  did  so  much  couldn't  be  always 
making  mistakes.  Without  doubt 
there  were  many  occasions  on  which 
he  performed  valuable  services  that 
we  should  hardly  have  got  from  any 
other  man  that  I  knew.  Once,  I 
remember,  when  it  had  been  raining 
for  three  days  and  nights,  as  it  knows 
how  to  rain  in  Jamaica,  I  was  told 
at  daybreak  that  a  large  store-yard 
where  we  had  the  greater  part  of  our 
ammunition  had  been  suddenly 
flooded,  and  that  the  water  in 
another  half-hour  would  be  up  to 
the  sills  of  the  houses  where  all 
the  year's  clothing  was  lying,  and 
through  the  ventilators  of  the  ma- 
gazines. Down  I  went  along  ways 
that  had  become  watercourses ;  my 
feet  were  soaked  through  before  I 
had  gone  twenty  paces ;  my  cloak 
in  five  minutes  became  as  heavy  as 
lead,  and  would  hardly  keep  the  rain 
out  five  minutes  more.  Arrived  at 
the  yard  I  found  the  colonel  and 
half-a-dozen  officers  standing  on  a 
bit  of  high  pavement  in  front  of  the 
shoemaker's  shop  and  looking  like 
drowned  rats.  The  doctor  had  been 
sent  for  to  say  whether,  in  this 
emergency,  the  men  might  be  'sent 
in  through  the  flood  to  remove  the 
clothing  and  powder,  or  whether 
it  would  be  proper  to  hire  a  gang  of 
natives  to  execute  this  duty  at  once. 
Before  this  question  could  be  solved, 
a  strange- looking  figure  was  seen 
coming  through  the  water  along  by 
the  wall  of  the  enclosure.  This, 
when  it  had  come  quite  close  to  us 
and  saluted  the  commanding  officer, 
was  with  difficulty  recognised  as 
Ensign  Fulhard,  habited  in  a  coal- 
heaver's  hat,  with  a  long  flap  going 


down  his  back,  a  pilot-coat  of  proof, 
and  tall  boots,  such  as  you  see  some- 
times worn  by  fishermen  on  the 
beach,  or  by  tinners  in  Cornwall — 
things  that  drew  right  up  to  his 
hips,  and  were  so  hard  and  stiff  that 
it  was  a  marvel  how  any  feet  and 
legs  were  ever  got  into  them, — those 
were  the  days,  mind,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  india-rubber  and  other  water- 
proof clothing, — where  the  deuce  the 
ensign  had  got  them  heaven  only 
knew !  but  there  he  was,  quite  rigged 
out  for  this  special  occasion,  the 
first  officer  on  the  scene.  He  came 
to  report  that  he  had  waded  all 
round  the  enclosure  and  that  he  had 
found  that  the  principal  channel  by 
which  this  water  should  have  escaped 
was  broken,  and  the  passage  choked  by 
the  rubbish.  With  half-a-dozen  nig- 
gers he  would  have  the  whole  thing 
clear  and  the  water  flowing  again 
in  a  short  time.  This  was  approved, 
and  the  requisite  number  of  black 
gentlemen  having  been  obtained, 
they,  also  in  waterproof  suits — sable 
ones  which  nature  had  given  them — 
followed  the  ensign  down  to  the 
broken  place,  and  set  to  work  under 
his  direction.  In  ten  minutes  the 
rise  of  the  water  was  checked;  in 
five  more  it  had  begun  to  fall,  and 
we  were  thus  relieved  from  a  serious 
danger  by  my  subaltern's  prompti- 
tude and  cleverness. 

He  was  of  great  service  too  in  a 
racing  matter,  and  saved  many  of 
us  from  being  victimised  at  the 
races.  We  had  put  our  money 
pretty  heavily  on  a  mare  belonging 
to  a  colonist,  and  had  no  doubt  she 
was  the  right  animal  to  back.  Just 
before  the  race  .Fulhard  insisted  on 
having  her  hoofs  examined  and 
found  a  stone  in  one  of  her  fore- 
feet. It  was,  of  course,  impossible 
that  the  mare  could  have  won  the 
race  if  this  had  not  been  removed : 
but  she  did  win,  thanks  to  Fulhard's 
sharpness;  and  many  a  man  who 
took  in  his  doubloons  that  day 
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instead  of  having  to  part  with  them, 
thought  my  active  subaltern  the 
most  gifted  individual  in  the  colony. 
He  certainly  had  managed  very 
cleverly.  Two  or  three  evenings 
before  the  race  came  off,  a  young 
man  named  Lopes,  from  a  sugar 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
dined  with  Evans  whom  I  mentioned 
above.  The  races  were  of  course 
the  principal  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, especially  the  grand  race  which 
we  expected  our  mare  to  win. 
Lopes  quietly  took  a  good  many 
bets  from  those  who  backed  her 
from  Fulhard  himself  among  others, 
and  his  proceedings  at  and  after 
dinner  were  noticed  by  the  acute 
ensign,  who  saw  that  as  the  wine 
and  afterwards  the  brandy  -  and  - 
water  began  to  operate,  Lopes,  no 
longer  confining  himself  to  accept- 
ing bets,  offered  to  lay  against  the 
mare.  That  night,  when  others 
went  to  bed,  Fulhard  started  off  into 
the  country,  and,  by  some  well- 
directed  inquiries  among  the  negroes 
on  the  estate  where  the  mare  was 
trained,  ascertained  that  Lopes  had 
frequently  been  seen  of  late  in 
company  with  her  groom.  He 
further  learnt  where  the  said  groom's 
"  nyoung  leady  " — that  is  to  say,  his 
sweetheart — was  to  be  found  in  town; 
that  young  person  was  a  domestic 
in  the  establishment  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  civil  service  of  Government, 
and  she  inhabited  one  of  many 
apartments  •  which  were  erected 
round  a  large  yard  at  the  back  of 
the  premises.  The  night  before 
the  races,  Fulhard,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  negro 
friends,  procured  admittance  to  the 
room  adjoining*  that  in  which  it 
was  certain  that  the  groom  would 
visit  his  beloved,  thinking  that  if 
any  rascality  was  going  on,  there 
would  probably  be  some  scene  of  it 
enacted  there.  And  in  this  he  was 


proved  by  the  event  to  be  correct. 
The  small  hours  of  the  night,  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  dalliance,  were 
spent  by  the  groom  in  receiving 
secret  visits  referring  to  the  race. 
Among  other  persons  Lopes  himself 
came  there,  and  a  conversation  some- 
thing to  the  following  effect  took 
place  : — 

Lopes. — I  have  just  looked  in  for 
a  moment,  Cato,  to  see  that  all  is 
right ;  there'll  be  no  mistake,  eh  1 

The  groom. — No,  massa — no  mis- 
take ;  all  right,  sar. 

Lopes. — The  mare  doesn't  seem 
amiss,  now;  I  suppose  you  know 
how  things  will  be  managed. 

Tlie  groom. — Ov  coorse,  massa, 
me  know :  me  is  a  man  of  hanner, 
sar ;  when  me  say  a  ting  me  will  do 
it. 

Lopes. — ]STo  use,  I  suppose,  in 
asking  how  you  mean  to  manage 
matters  ? 

The  groom. — Bes'  for  not  talkee 
too  much,  massa ;  me  want  de  oder 
fifty  dollars  when  me  is  married, 
and  me  mean  to  get  dem. 

Lopes. — And  if  the  other  side 
were  to  suspect  anything,  and  were 
to  offer  you  more  than  the  fifty  to  let 
them  win,  you  would  still  be  true. 

The  groom. — Yes,  sar,  true  as 
'teel ;  me  dare  any  pusson  to  say  dat 
Cato  ebber  do  anyting  unansom. 

Lopes. — Then  you  are  quite  sure 
of  the  rest  of  the  money.  I  wouldn't 
mind  putting  on  twenty-five  dollars 
more  if  I  knew  how  you  were  going 
to  manage  it. 

The  groom. — Bes'  for  massa  not  to 
know  too  much,  den  him  can  say, 
s'e'pmegad,  me  don't  know  nutten 
about  it. 

Lopes. — It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  say  that,  I  am  sure.  I 
should,  however,  like  to  know  what 
is  to  happen.  Here  is  a  doubloon 
of  the  twenty-five  dollars  if  you  like 
to  tell. 


*  The  partitions  are  all  of  wood. 
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The  groom. — Berry  well,  massa, 
me  like  de  doubloon  well,  'Panish 
coach-wheel  dem  call  it.  You  see, 
massa,  when  de  mare  run,  him 
might  be  lilly  bit  tender  'pon  him 
toes,  so  dat  him  don't  go  well. 
Bymby,  when  dem  come  to  examine 
him  he  look  all  'trait  again — you  see1? 

Lopes. — Well,  I  see  the  idea,  but  I 
don't  understand  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

The  groom. — Supposin'  now,  dat 
jus'  before  dem  saddle,  him  pick  up 
a  'tone  in  him  foot.  Him  can't  run, 
den.  Den  supposin'  when  him 
come  in  somebody  take  de  'tone 
out.  Nobody  can't  make  out  what 
de  debil  de  matter  wid  de  mare. 
What  dem  call  bysterious. 

Lopes. — I  see,  I  see.  But  are 
you  sure  that  you  will  get  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this  cleverly 
at  the  right  time  *? 

The  groom. — Me  has  done  de 
saame  ting  two  or  tree  times  before, 
massa.  Don't  be  'fraid.  If  Cato 
take  de  money  him  will  desarve  it ; 
him  'corn  to  do  a  dishannerable 
ting :  hei ! 

Lopes. — Well,  I  rely  on  you ;  and 
you  will  now  have  fifty-nine*  dol- 
lars more  when  all  is  right. 

The  groom. — Yes,  massa  ;  tank 
you,  sar,  hanner  bright.  By  dis 
time  to-morrow,  sar,  you  will  know 
dat  Cato  do  him  duty  an'  'tand  by 
you. 

Lopes. — I  am  sure  you  will. 
Good  night,  Cato.  I  hope  to  see 
you  and  Pinkie  man  and  wife  be- 
fore long,  and  set  up  in  business. 

The  groom. — Good  night,  massa. 
All  will  right. 

After  hearing  the  above  conver- 
sation, Fulhard's  only  doubt  was  as 
to  whether  the  groom  meant  to  sell 
his  master  or  Lopes.  If  the  former, 
it  would  be  easy  to  detect  the  trick ; 
if  the  latter,  no  harm  would  be  done 
except  to  a  scheming  blackguard. 


I  learned  the  story  of  how  Fulhard 
got  his  information  years  afterwards. 
All  we  knew  at  the  time  was,  that 
he  at  a  critical  moment  detected  a 
mischance  which  might  have  made 
many  of  us  smart  severely.  Lopes 
could  not  pay  up,  and  he  got  into 
great  disrepute,  especially  among  the 
military.  As  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, he  came  to  considerable  grief, 
and  disappeared  altogether  before 
the  regiment  left. 

I  mention  these  little  matters  to 
show  that  Fulhard's  qualities  were 
in  no  danger  of  being  overlooked, 
and  that  everybody  in  those  days 
desired  to  think  favourably  of  him. 
He  seemed  to  accept  any  approba- 
tion that  came  to  him  as  a  natural 
right ;  but  when  his  sayings  or  do- 
ings were  not  regarded  approvingly, 
that  gave  him  small  concern.  He 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  if  others  had  not  the  discern- 
ment to  recognise  his  merits,  it  was 
their  misfortune.  What  he  thought 
of  such  benighted  people  was  often 
shown  in  his  manner,  and  the  sneer- 
ing tone  in  which  he  combated  or 
criticised  their  remarks.  Poor  Evans 
was  constantly  provoking  and  in- 
curring his  hard  word.  You  see, 
without  my  telling  you,  how  this 
would  happen.  Evans's  occupation 
was  gone.  His  little  knowing  dis- 
coveries scratched  out  with  so  much 
underground  labour  were  not  only 
surpassed — they  were  made  insig- 
nificant by  Fulhard's  twenty  times 
more  active  and  bold  researches,  and 
ridiculous  by  the  ensign's  deprecia- 
tory remarks  on  them.  I  think  that 
Evans,  excessively  jealous  at  finding 
himself  outdone  in  his  own  line,  pro- 
bably gave  some  provocation ;  but 
whoever  was  to  blame,  there  was  some 
sparring  which  it  was  painful  to 
listen  to.  After  it  began,  Evans's 
horses,  his  curiosities,  his  brown 


*  He  had  got  a  doubloon,  which  was  sixteen  dollars,  and  thus  there  were  nine  owing 
out  of  the  twenty-five  last  promised.     Fifty  were  promised  before. 
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and  black  acquaintances,  his  infor- 
mation, were  pointedly  surpassed, 
each  in  its  own  kind,  by  Fulhard's. 
Poor  Evans  seemed  broken-hearted, 
and  talked  of  leaving  the  regiment, 
which  many  of  us  implored  him  not 
to  do,  but  to  have  patience.  He  re- 
quired some,  for  Fulhard,  having 
begun  the  war,  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  rivalry  in  what  may  be  called 
Evans's  private  department,  but 
became  very  critical  about  the  mess, 
of  which,  as  I  have  said,  Evans  was 
treasurer  and  indeed  pretty  nearly 
sole  manager.  This  "  nagging," 
though  it  may  have  been  adopted 
out  of  ill-will  to  the  treasurer,  was 
nevertheless,  I  suspect,  due  to  an- 
other motive  also.  Fulhard  was 
known  to  be  again  short  of  money ; 
his  father  had  positively  refused  to 
increase  his  allowance  ;  and  he  had 
laid  his  friends  and  admirers  under 
contributions,  which  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  restore.  He  was  very  ur- 
gent with  all  those  who  would  allow 
him  to  advise  them,  that  they  should 
deal  at  particular  stores  and  should 
purchase  certain  things  which  he 
strongly  recommended,  whether  they 
required  them  or  not.  All  this 
looked  bad,  and  the  fault-finding 
with  the  mess  may  have  been  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest ;  for  Evans  had 
positively  refused  to  open  accounts 
for  the  mess  with  Fulhard's  friends, 
or  to  relax  in  any  way  the  rules, 
which  were  very  stringent,  especially 
as  to  early  payments  of  officers'  ac- 
counts. The  latter  was  loud  in  his 
expositions  of  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue— we  were  to  live  fifty 
per  cent  cheaper  at  the  least^-if 
there  were  a  civilian  mess-man  and 
"no  monopoly,"  as  the  opposition 
were  taught  to  call  it  Many  were 
ungenerous  enough  to  see  in  this 
plan  only  a  means  of  procuring 
credit  longer  than  the  regulations 
allowed,  and  of  commencing  dealings 
with  certain  tradesmen  whom  the 
most  of  us  did  not  desire  to  employ. 


But  the  agitation,  kept  up  with 
the  vis  which  Fulhard  knew  how  to 
apply,  was  really  effective  among  the 
juniors ;  we  were  rapidly  becoming 
two  parties ;  and  the  consequences  to 
the  regiment  promised  to  be  serious. 
The  seniors  supported  Evans  and 
the  old  regime;  but  the  pressure 
was  getting  very  strong — an  old 
stager  going  home  and  a  young  one 
coming  out  might  turn  the  scale. 
In  the  mean  time  my  ensign  was 
fool  enough  to  get  into  a  mess  from 
which  all  his  effrontery  couldn't 
save  him.  There  was  a  pickle  called 
Morley  in  the  regiment — a  queer 
fellow,  but  rather  a  cub.  The  col- 
onel thought  he  might  make  some- 
thing of  him ;  and  with  a  view  of 
doing  so,  noticed  all  his  escapades, 
although  not  severely.  Morley, 
however,  was  greatly  frightened — 
thought  the  colonel  wanted  to  be 
down  on  him,  and  was  as  anxious 
if  he  made  a  mistake  as  if  he  had 
been  conscious  of  irregularity. 
While  under  the  belief  that  the 
colonel  would  make  a  handle  of  his 
first  stumble  to  get  rid  of  him,  he 
had  to  attend  the  general's  half- 
yearly  inspection ;  and  he  remem- 
bered just  before  the  appointed  day 
that  his  shako  had  been  destroyed 
in  some  foolish  skylark.  So  far  as 
I  remember,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  case  which,  if  the  story  were 
fairly  told,  could  have  been  treated 
as  very  heinous.  He  had  lost  his 
shako  by  an  accident,  and  hadn't 
had  time  to  get  out  another — that 
was  all.  But  Morley  had  visions 
of  being  pointed  out  to  the  general 
as  unprovided  with  a  proper  head- 
dress, and  at  the  same  time  spoken 
of  as  a  youth  whom  it  was  not 
desirable  to  retain  in  the  service. 
He  couldn't  borrow  a  shako,  because 
the  whole  regiment  was  to  turn  out, 
and  every  officer  would  be  required 
to  wear  his  own.  One  shako  only 
would  be  off  duty — Anstruther's, 
who  was  confined  to  his  bed ;  but 
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Morley  had  offended  Anstruther  by 
some  piece  of  impertinence,  and  did 
not  dare  to  ask  for  the  loan.  On 
his  mentioning  his  difficulty  to 
Fulhard,  of  whom  he  was  a  sort  of 
protege,  the  latter,  who  did  not  like 
Anstruther,  most  unjustly  agreed 
with  Morley  that  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  ask  the  loan  of  the  shako. 
"But  never  mind  that,  my  boy," 
added  my  sub.;  "I'll  get  you  the 
shako  in  spite  of  him — see  if  I 
don't."  And  he  really  brought  it 
to  Morley,  telling  him  with  a  com- 
placent smile  that  he  had  gone  to 
Anstruther's  room  while  the  latter 
lay  awake  on  his  bed,  crawled 
under  the  bed  to  the  inner  corner 
of  the  chamber,  got  possession  of 
the  shako,  and  returned  without 
being  seen  or  heard.  Morley 
wore  it  on  parade,  but  after- 
wards resisted  Fulhard's  proposal  to 
take  it  back  again  surreptitiously, 
either  fearing  that  it  had  already 
been  missed,  or  else  having  suffi- 
cient sense  of  propriety  to  be  open 
with  Anstruther  now  that  his  diffi- 
culty had  been  got  over.  Lucky 
for  him  that  he  took  that  course,  for 
the  shako  had  been  missed,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  avoid 
detection  ;  so  confession  was  the 
wisest  as  well  as  the  properest 
course.  Morley  went  into  Anstru- 
ther's room  with  the  shako  in  his 
hand,  and  made  a  very  humble 
apology  for  having  taken  the  liberty 
of  using  it. 

"Before  I  make  any  answer  to 
your  excuses,"  answered  Anstruther, 
"  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
by  what  means  you  got  possession 
of  the  shako  ;  did  you  make  use  of 
my  servant  1 " 

"  No,  upon  my  honour." 
"  Perhaps  you  will  explain." 
In  Anstruther's  hands,  and  with  a 
lame  case,  Morley  was  not  long  in 
betraying  enough  to  let  it  be  guessed 
how  things  stood ;  indeed  he  need 
not  have  had  any  scruple  about  re- 


vealing the  whole-  business,  if  he 
had  remembered  that  Fulhard  had 
boasted  of  his  exploit. 

"  Yery  well,  sir,"  answered  Anstru- 
ther, "  I  accept  your  apology,  and  re- 
quest you  to  understand  that  by 
simply  having  asked  the  loan  of  me 
you  might  have  prevented  the  hav* 
ing  to  excuse  yourself  at  all.  The 
matter  is  at  an  end  between  you 
and  me ;  not  so  between  me  and 
the  person  who  may  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  removing  the  shako  from 
my  room."  Anstruther  immediately 
requested  a  friend  to  bring  Fulhard 
to  account ;  but  the  story  being  now 
pretty  well  known,  and  Anstruther's 
probable  course  accurately  guessed, 
it  was  determined  among  us  seniors 
that  our  sick  comrade  should  not  be 
troubled  about  the  escapade.  Three 
of  us  had  an  interview  with  Ful- 
hard, and  told  him  that  unless  he 
should  write  a  full  and  sufficient 
apology  to  Anstruther  we  would 
take  up  the  matter  as  a  military 
misdemeanour,  and  bring  it  officially 
before  the  colonel.  He  tried  to 
make  light  of  it,  and  he  tried  to 
bluster,  saying  that  it  was  but  a  pri- 
vate misunderstanding  at  the  worst. 
This,  however,  did  not  answer ;  he 
dared  not  let  the  case  go  into  the 
orderly-room ;  and  finally  he  penned 
the  required  note,  which  anticipated 
Anstruther's  message  to  him,  and 
which,  being  accepted,  put  an  end 
to  the  difficulty.  Fulhard's  repute 
was,  however,  a  good  deal  shaken 
by  his  being  so  plainly  shown  to 
have  been  in  the  wrong.  His  pecu- 
niary shortcomings,  moreover,  were 
damaging  him  a  good  deal,  and  an 
expedient  to  which  he  now  resorted 
to  raise  the  wind  still  further 
lowered  him  in  public  estimation. 

There  was  a  young  merchant  of 
some  means  but  not  very  much  dis- 
cretion with  whom  many  of  our 
officers  were  pretty  intimate.  His 
name  was  Henriquez.  This  youth 
expressed  some  doubt  about  any- 
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body  being  able  to  do  a  walking 
feat  against  time,  of  which  Fulhard 
had  spoken;  whereupon  the  latter 
offered  to  do  something  very  much 
harder — that  is,  he  was  to  do  the 
same  distance  in  the  same  time,  and 
he  was  to  carry  a  knapsack  with  a 
soldier's  full  kit  in  it.  It  was  no 
more  than  he  had  done  at  home, 
but  of  course  things  were  different 
in  this  climate.  Henriquez  made 
the  bet  rather  against  his  will,  and 
won  it  rather  against  his  expecta- 
tion, after  the  readiness  to  under- 
take it  displayed  by  Fulhard.  The 
ensign  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
raising  the  three  doubloons  which 
he  lost,  and  he  never  recovered  from 
the  failure.  It  was  not  like  him,  how- 
ever, to  accept  anything  like  defeat, 
and  he  was  very  hard  run  for  money. 
So  he  announced  with  much  con- 
fidence that  this  little  trial  had 
been  of  the  greatest  service  to  him ; 
that  he  knew  now  exactly  what  he 
could  accomplish,  and  that  Hen- 
riquez was  quite  welcome  to  the 
three  doubloons,  for  he  meant  to 
have  them  back  again  with  usurious 
interest  shortly.  He  now  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  do  a  much 
longer  walk  at  the  same  rate  as 
before,  but  carrying  an  empty  knap- 
sack instead  of  a  full  one.  This  he 
said  he  would  forfeit  his  life  if  he 
didn't  do.  He  quite  pestered  Hen- 
riquez to  make  a  bet  of  <£200  cur- 
rency (.£120  sterling)  with  him  on 
this  achievement ;  but  Henriquez  de- 
clined. Fulhard  nevertheless  said 
that  he  would  get  the  bet  taken, 
would  win  it,  and  then  pick  up  a 
great  deal  more.  He  would  soon 
be  in  funds,  and  be  not  only  just 
but  generous.  He  intended  to  give 
a  lift  to  a  poor  youngster  who  hung 
about  the  barracks  and  attached 
himself  a  good  deal  to  the  brilliant 
ensign — an  unfortunate  orphan  lad 
euch  as  one  often  sees  in  the 
colonies,  without  means  to  go  home 
for  education,  and  therefore  only 


slenderly  taught — idle  three-fourths 
of  his  time,  and  the  other  fourth 
temporarily  employed  in  offices  va- 
cant by  death  or  absence  on  leave. 
This  poor  fellow  was  to  be  set  on 
his  legs,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
benevolences  were  to  be  carried  in- 
to act,  as  soon  as  my  sanguine  sub- 
altern should  realise  the  means 
which  he  already  saw  with  the  eye 
of  faith.  He  did  succeed  at  last  in 
getting  the  bet  from  Henriquez,  and 
he  got  half  the  island  together  to 
see  him  win  it.  The  concourse  was 
like  that  which  comes  to  an  election 
or  some  great  public  event.  Opinion 
was  greatly  divided  about  Eulhard, 
and  the  betting  was  more  spirited 
than  on  anything  of  the  kind  that 
I  remember  at  the  station.  The 
event  came  off  one  fine  evening  on 
the  race-course.  I  recollect  seeing 
a  figure  in  a  blue  flannel  blouse,  a 
Panama  hat,  and  carrying  a  knap- 
sack, stretching  along  over  the 
stunted  grass  and  weeds  which 
make  the  verdure  or  rather  the 
brown  expanse  of  that  ill-kept  plain. 
The  niggers  all  backed  "  Massa  Ful- 
ler," and  offered  their  dollars,  half- 
dollars,  and  macaronis  like  madmen, 
cheering  the  walker,  and  wrangling, 
swearing,  and  rioting,  surging  on  to 
the  course  in  the  melee,  and  being 
swept  off  it  by  charges  of  the 
stewards,  or  the  gentle  pressure  of 
their  horses'  haunches  and  heels. 
The  soldiers,  too,  were  most  anxious 
that  the  officer  should  win.  They 
called  to  him  to  adjust  his  pack,  or 
to  throw  his  own  weight  forward  or 
backward,  according  to  the  variations 
of  the  ground,  they  being,  you 
know,  all  well  practised  in  getting 
along  on  their  legs  and  carrying 
weight.  "  The  pack  a  little  higher, 
your  honour."  "  Keep  your  honour's 
chest  forward  now."  And  our 
Hibernians,  of  whom  we  had  a  con- 
siderable sprinkling,  were  of  course 
not  silent  on  the  occasion.  "Toighten 
the  sthraps  a  hole,  sor."  "  Laiie 
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well  back  in  the  ascint."  "The 
darlin'  'ud  do  betther  without  thim 

d  brogues  ; "  "  sure  I  bate  the 

mail-coach  barefut,  but  I  can  do 
nothin'  in  the  lit  her. " 

He  went  round  once  or  twice  in 
splendid  style.  I  forget  what  the 
undertaking  actually  was,  but  I 
know  we  said  that  if  he  could  keep 
up  the  pace  his  success  was  certain. 
On  he  bore,  and  on  ;  the  betting  on 
him  began  to  be  very  animated  • 
the  nigger  excitement  was  tremen- 
dous. Then  we  saw  him  suddenly 
leave  the  course  and  lie  down. 

"By  Jove,  it's  all  over !  he's  done !" 
shouted  some,  while  others  entreated 
people  to  have  patience  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  was  at  the  point 
farthest  from  the  crowd,  so  that  they 
couldn't  rush  up  to  him  at  a  bound. 
He  assured  those  on  horseback,  and 
the  small  audience  that  happened  to 
be  near,  that  he  had  stopped  only 
to  adjust  one  of  his  shoes,  and  that 
nothing  at  all  was  the  matter. 
Before  the  crowd  had  crossed  the 
course  he  was  up  and  off  again,  tre- 
mendously cheered.  There  was  a 
manifest  falling  off,  though, from  this 
time.  The  walking  was  not  so  good ; 
there  was  no  time  to  spare  ;  and 
there  still  remained  a  stiff  portion  to 
do.  The  niggers  were  for  a  short 
time  rather  subdued  ;  then  the 
minority  who  had  bet  against  the 
walker  began  to  take  heart  and 
to  speak  with  their  tongues. 

"Me  'tand  to  win  five  dallar;  hah, 
boy,  me  see  berry  well  him  didn't 
able  for  do  it ! "  "  My  king  !  I 
wonder  if  you  is  able  for  pay  me, 
sar  ;  me  shan't  let  you  off  nuttin'," 
(this  speech  would  lead  to  a  row  for 
certain).  "  Hei,  look-a-dere;  what 
me  tell  you,  sar  ;  him  'zausted  al- 
ready— you  see,  you  see  ?  Buckra 
no  able  for  walk  good." 

In  a  little  while  it  was  apparent 
that  Fulhard  was  beaten;  he  went  on 
pluckily  till  the  time  was  up ;  but 
he  could  not  accomplish  the  distance. 


He  was  driven  to  barracks  a  good 
deal  exhausted  ;  most  of  us  went  to 
dinner,  disappointed;  the  soldiers 
were  greatly  out  of  heart  and  did 
not  jollify  —  indeed  the  gallant 
spirits  "  weighed  off  "  next  morning 
in  the  orderly-room  were  rather 
fewer  than  usual.  The  nigger 
jabbering  and  wrangling  was  with- 
out parallel — the  mob  didn't  quite 
clear  off  the  course  for  twenty-four 
hours.  There  was  a  man  killed,  and 
several  were  injured. 

This  was  a  serious  business  for 
Fulhard.  He  had  to  beg  time  of 
Henriquez.  His  prestige  declined 
notably.  Officers  and  civilians  be- 
gan to  look  upon  his  debts  as  doubt- 
ful ones,  to  say  the  best  of  them.  Yet 
in  these  unfavourable  circumstances 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  bring  on 
the  question  of  the  mess-reforms, 
as  he  called  them,  and  the  morti- 
fication of  being  beaten  by  a  large 
majority. 

You  will  hardly  guess  what  his 
next  move  was.  It  was  such  as  none 
but  a  very  extraordinary  person 
would  have  made.  He  determined, 
as  the  mess  could  not  be  managed 
as  he  recommended,  to  partially 
withdraw  from  it,  using  the  only 
means  which  could  enable  him  to 
withdraw  without  leaving  the  ser- 
vice altogether.  He  announced  that 
he  meant  to  get  married,  and  he  did 
not  conceal  that  he  contemplated 
this  step  with  a  view  of  punishing 
the  mess  which  was  not  worthy  of 
him.  The  fearful  retribution  hang- 
ing over  us  did  not  cause  any  one  to 
waver.  The  mess  seemed  disposed 
to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  And 
so  my  active  subaltern  went  on  with 
his  wooing,  and  got  married.  Many 
of  us — I  for  one — danced  at  his 
wedding.  The  bride,  a  quiet  and 
very  nice  girl,  was  daughter  of  a 
Government  official.  Fulhard's  new 
relations  helped  him  a  little  with 
money,  and  he  went  into  the  moun- 
tains for  his  honeymoon,  while  we 
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speculated  on  what  sort  of  a  mar- 
ried man  lie  would  make,  and  felt 
glad  that  his  choice  had  fallen  upon 
so  estimable  a  person.  His  choice 
was,  however,  not  destined  to  affect 
the  regiment  much.  On  the  bride- 
groom's reappearance,  the  colonel, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  regard- 
ing the  youth's  proceedings  (espe- 
cially those  relating  to  money)  with 
disapprobation,  sent  for  him  and 
asked  him  whether  he  didn't  think 
that  his  marriage  might  afford  a 
good  reason  for  changing  his  regi- 
ment. Fulhard  said  he  had  no 
thought  of  exchanging,  and  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  question.  He,  however, 
came  afterwards  to  perceive  that  the 
divisions  in  the  mess,  which  were 
attributed  to  his  restlessness,  must 
be  put  an  end  to  at  any  cost ;  also 
that  his  disposition  to  run  in  debt 
was  viewed  with  considerable  ap- 
prehension; that  it  was  likely,  if 
he  should  remain,  that  his  retire- 
ment might  not  be  optional,  whereas 
now  he  might  move  to  another  sta- 
tion and  commence  afresh.  He  not 
only  took  this  hint,  but  he  adopted 
it  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  idea, 
and  argued  with  his  usual  vehe- 
mence to  show  its  wisdom  and  con- 
summate cleverness.  Negotiations 
were  immediately  set  on  foot,  and 
while  they  were  pending,  Ensign 
Fulhard  proceeded  home  on  leave 
of  absence  to  introduce  his  wife  in 
his  father's  house.  After  he  was 
gone,  the  regiment  was  soonreunited  ; 
they  forgot,  or  at  any  rate  ceased  to 
resent,  the  dissensions  which  he  had 
originated  and  fomented,  and  they 
spoke  of  him  as  one  who  had 
brought  them  a  little  notoriety, 
and  whose  exploits  were  worthy  of 
commemoration.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  though  there  cannot  be  now  a 
man  in  the  old  corps  who  remembers 
Fulhard's  service  in  it,  they  preserve 
the  legends  of  his  exploits,  expanded 
perhaps  to  mythic  proportions. 


Thus  terminated  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  my  active  sub- 
altern, whom  I  was  destined  to  see 
again  at  different  stages  of  his 
career.  Although  I  had  early  re- 
linquished the  hope  of  being  able 
to  guide  or  restrain  him,  I  was 
always  on  friendly  terms  with  him ; 
and  I  fancy  he  recognised  my  kind 
intentions  if  he  pitied  the  humdrum 
caution  which  would  have  controlled 
the  flights  of  a  spirit  like  his.  I 
can  see  his  ensign's  face  now  before 
me  as  I  write,  with  its  look  of  entire 
belief  in  himself  and  all  his  schemes, 
and  his  sneer  for  every  person  and 
thing  that  did  not  help  his  argu- 
ment. I  remember  his  very  hands, 
the  fingers  of  which  were  broad  and 
flat  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  Naples  biscuits. 
His  features,  bandaged  up  for  a  day 
or  two  after  encounters,  which  were 
frequent  in  his  night  adventures, 
come  up  before  me  fresh  as  life.  I 
don't  think  that  he  was  really  pug- 
nacious; but  the  stimulants  which 
he  took,  and  which  everybody  agreed 
that  his  great  activity  in  a  warm 
climate  rendered  necessary,  made 
him  rather  savage  at  times. 

It  was  several  years  after  his  mar- 
riage before  I  saw  Fulhard  again. 
The  changes  of  the  service  had 
taken  me  to  Gibraltar,  where  I  was 
holding  a  staff  appointment.  A 
troop-ship  having  put  into  the  bay, 
it  was  my  duty  to  board  her.  As 
she  was  only  to  remain  a  few  hours, 
all  the  officers  had  landed  before  I 
reached  her  —  all  the  cabin  pas- 
sengers, I  might  say,  except  one 
group,  a  lady  and  three  or  four 
children,  whom  I  found  on  deck. 
Some  indistinct  recollection  of  the 
lady's  face  crossed  me  as  I  ap- 
proached her;  but  military  men  see 
so  many  faces  that  I  thought  no- 
thing of  the  resemblance  or  what- 
ever it  was,  and  was  passing  her 
by  with  a  distant  salute  when  a 
timid  voice  pronounced  my  name, 
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and  asked  if  I  could  remember  Mrs 
Fulhard  years  ago  in  Jamaica.  I 
know  not  why  it  was  or  is,  but  I 
warm  to  those  old  West  India  asso- 
ciations more  readily  than  to  any 
other ;  and  as  I  turned  to  take  the 
lady's  proffered  hand,  a  vista  of 
pleasant,  almost  romantic  scenes, 
reappeared  and  rapt  me  away.  Half 
an  hour  was  soon  gone  in  asking  and 
answering  questions.  Mrs  Fulhard, 
though  representing  herself  as  in 
good  health  and  happy  in  her  hus- 
band and  her  children,  gave  me 
rather  the  idea  of  a  broken  spirit. 
She  had  never  seen  Gibraltar,  yet, 
while  everybody  else  had  landed  to 
stroll  over  the  famous  rock,  there  sat 
she  listless  and  solitary.  Her  good 
looks  had  faded,  her  apparel  was 
shabby,  as  was  that  of  her  children. 
I  doubt  whether  she  had  a  nurse 
with  her.  Poor  wife  !  she  had  evi- 
dently been  tasting  some  of  the 
bitters  of  matrimony,  and  of  the 
service.  It  was  clear  that  money  was 
not  more  plentiful  with  my  quondam 
subaltern  (he  was  a  captain  now) 
than  it  had  been  in  old  days,  yet 
he  had  contrived  to  hold  on,  and 
now  in  Ceylon,  whither  they  were 
bound,  the  good  colonial  allow- 
ance might  enable  them  to  keep 
their  heads  above  the  tide.  Ful- 
hard had  gone  on  shore;  when  I 
inquired  about  him,  his  wife  said 
that  he  was  well  and  as  active  as 
ever,  but  she  hinted  that  he  was 
not  appreciated,  and  she  wondered 
how  any  man  could  so  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  and  continue 
such  notable  exertions  without  re- 
ceiving the  slightest  encouragement. 
All  sorts  of  insignificant  young  men, 
she  said,  were  daily  getting  nice 
appointments;  while  Captain  Ful- 
hard, to  whom,  as  I  knew,  very  few 
of  them  were  fit  to  play  second, 
was  left  to  regimental  drudgery. 
"  /  wouldn't  go  on  toiling  and 
fretting  for  them,"  said  Mrs  Ful- 
hard, showing  just  a  little  heat. 


"Let  some  of  those  who  get  the 
good  things  do  the  difficult  work,  if 
they  can."  I  asked  if  I  could  be 
of  use  to  her  in  any  way,  and  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  effect  some 
little  cabin  arrangements  which 
would  materially  increase  her  com- 
fort. I  also  got  her  permission  to 
send  her  off  some  fruit  for  the  little 
ones ;  and  when  it  went  on  board, 
the  fruit  had  with  it  several  pack- 
ages such  as  I  knew  to  be  indis- 
pensable for  small  people  at  sea, 
and  such  as  I  sadly  suspected  Mrs 
Fulhard  was  not  provided  with. 
She  lingered  over  our  adieux  with 
the  cleaving  of  a  soul  little  accus- 
tomed to  sympathy  or  consideration. 
I  don't  think  I  am  given  to  sen- 
timent, but  I  pitied  that  young 
woman,  and  could  think  of  nothing 
but  her  as  I  was  pulled  back  to 
shore. 

Not  many  yards  from  the  landing- 
place  I  espied  a  party  of  officers 
going  along  at  speed  although  the 
weather  was  warm.  The  pace  and 
the  whole  procedure  of  the  group 
reminded  me  instantly  of  Fulhard' s 
surroundings  in  old  days.  Present- 
ly I  made  him  out :  he  was  looking 
a  good  deal  worn  for  his  age ;  his 
shoulders  rounder  than  of  yore ;  the 
want  of  symmetry  in  his  legs  rather 
more  remarkable.  He  used  never 
to  be  very  careful  of  his  dress,  and 
he  certainly  had  not  become  more 
of  a  beau  since  I  last  saw  him.  He 
did  not  recognise  me  till  I  spoke, 
but  then  he  seemed  very  glad  to  see 
me  ;  and  he  accompanied  me  home 
to  lunch  (I  had  a  house  of  my  own 
and  did  not  live  at  a  mess),  instead 
of  going  with  the  others  to  one  of 
the  messes  which  had  given  them 
an  invitation.  Five  minutes'  con- 
versation showed  me  that  the  san- 
guine disposition  of  my  acquaint- 
ance had  not  been  in  the  least 
moderated  by  time.  He  was  as 
full  of  plans,  as  certain  of  success, 
as  ever.  The  drill  and  the  promo- 
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tion  of  the  service  lie  meant  to  alter 
before  long,  his  schemes  being  near- 
ly ready.  The  defences  of  the 
mother  country  and  of  the  colonies 
he  proposed  wholly  to  revise.  Cey- 
lon especially  he  was  prepared  to 
protect  upon  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple ;  and  he  was  going  to  do  more 
than  that — he  was  quite  sure  that 
there  were  certain  resources  of  the 
island  which  had  never  yet  been 
developed.  These  he  meant  forth- 
with to  examine,  to  bring  to  light, 
and  to  turn  to  assured  profit ;  would 
I  like  shares  in  any  of  the  compa- 
nies to  be  formed  1  he  thought  he 
could  secure  me  a  few.  As  to  walk- 
ing, conjuring,  and  feats  of  strength 
and  agility,  he  was  in  better  condi- 
tion and  more  able  than  he  had  ever 
been:  indeed  he  had  thrashed  a 
porter  six  feet  high  at  Gosport  the 
night  before  embarking.  Belief 
in  himself  had  strengthened  with 
time  and  failure.  There  was  not  a 
symptom  of  bruised  spirit  or  morti- 
fied vanity.  Neglect  of  his  talents 
was  still  a  misfortune  to  those  who 
were  dull  enough  not  to  appreciate 
him,  rather  than  to  himself;  he  still 
saw  a  glorious  future  that  must 
come.  If  he  complained  of  the 
world's  coldness,  it  was  not  for  his 
fame's  but  his  pocket's  sake.  An 
earnest  of  public  favour  in  the  shape 
of  improved  income  would  certain- 
ly have  been  convenient ;  and  he 
spoke  of  the  comfortable  appoint- 
ments of  certain  of  our  acquaintance 
not  with  the  least  envy  or  deprecia- 
tion of  the  holders,  but  as  illustrative 
of  the  scant  justice  done  to  himself. 
He  preferred  brandy- and-water  to 
wine  with  his  meal;  and  I  was  rath- 
er shocked  to  see  the  strength  at 
which  he  brewed  it,  and  the  dis- 
agreeable effect  which  the  draught 
had  on  his  manner  and  conversation, 
which  was  exactly  conformable  to, 
only  greater  in  degree  than,  that 
which  used  to  occur  after  a  West 
Indian  dinner.  He  began  to  carp 


at  certain  regulations  of  the  garri- 
son which  he  knew  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  carried  out,  and  did  not 
become  pleasanter  company  towards 
the  termination  of  his  visit.  How- 
ever, he  had  the  grace  to  thank  me 
for  my  hospitality,  and  to  say  he  had 
been  delighted  to  meet  me  again. 
Finally,  he  offered  me  the  cards  of 
two  or  three  tradesmen  at  his  last 
station,  and  recommended  these  peo- 
ple strongly,  say  ing  that  I  should  find 
them  to  be  possessed  of  every  virtue 
if  ever  I  should  go  to  that  town,  or 
if  I  was  inclined  to  send  home  to 
them  for  any  of  their  wares  :  then 
I  knew  that  the  name  of  Captain 
Fulhard  was  conspicuously  posted 
in  the  books  of  these  men,  and  that 
the  honour  of  posting  it  was  the 
only  recompense  which  the  men 
were  likely  to  receive  for  sundry 
goods  delivered  from  their  stores. 

I  mention  this  his  flying  visit  to 
Gibraltar,  because  it  was  the  only 
link  in  my  personal  knowledge  of 
Fulhard  to  unite  the  early  days 
with  days  that  were  to  come.  Three 
or  four  years  passed  away.  I  occa- 
sionally heard  t>f  Fulhard,  but  had 
no  communication  with  him.  My 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  came,  and  I  found  myself  in 
Barbadoes,  holding  a  staff  appoint- 
ment. The  command  at  that  time 
included  a  great '  number  of  "West 
India  islands,  and  in  one  of  these  I 
found  that  Captain  Fulhard,  at  last 
by  some  fortunate  means  employed 
on  the  staff,  held  a  subordinate  place 
in  my  own  department.  Having 
heard  of  my  arrival,  Fulhard  wrote 
to  me,  begging  that  I  would  use  my 
influence  to  procure  his  transfer  to 
headquarters,  and  making  promises 
of  wonderful  assistance  to  be  given  in 
the  performance  of  the  departmental 
duties  if  he  should  be  successful  in 
his  application.  Now  I  ought  to 
have  known,  if  any  man  could 
know,  that  Fulhard's  assistance 
might  not  prove  to  be  the  most 
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efficient  assistance  in  the  world ; 
that  a  post  where  he  would  be  im- 
mediately under  the  eyes  of  the 
general  and  staff  might  not  be  the 
most  convenient  for  him ;  and  that, 
as  it  was  my  chance  to  have  him  in 
my  branch,  I  should  certainly  have 
a  better  hope  of  keeping  him  under 
restraint  in  a  distant  island  than 
when  in  daily  personal  communica- 
tion with  myself.  I  did  know  all 
this,  and  thought  of  it ;  and  yet 
some  weak  idea  that  I  ought  to 
bring  forward,  if  I  could,  a  man 
who  had  commenced  his  career 
under  my  command,  a  fancy  that 
his  wife  would  enjoy  a  little  more 
consideration  at  headquarters  than 
at  an  outpost,  and  the  knowledge 
that  there  was  at  the  time  a  good 
deal  of  harassing  work  in  progress, 
in  the  details  of  which  Fulhard,  if 
so  minded,  could  give  me  valuable 
aid, — made  me  determine  to  help 
him  to  the  attainment  of  his  desire. 
Some  changes  soon  occurred  giving 
opportunity  for  his  removal,  and  I 
was  successful  in  my  recommenda- 
tion of  him  for  employment  in  Bar- 
badoes.  Instead  of  coming  in  the 
mail-steamer,  he  turned  up  unex- 
pectedly out  of  an  obscure  schooner. 
He  was  not  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  family,  and  I  suspected,  and 
still  suspect,  that  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  take  his  departure  with- 
out sound  of  trumpet.  He  confided 
to  me  that  his  wife's  health  had 
not  allowed  her  to  start  when'  he 
did,  but  that  she  would  follow  him 
as  early  as  possible,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  convenience  if  a  free 
passage  could  be  obtained  for  the 
family  and  baggage.  This  I  was 
able  to  procure,  as  a  personal  favour, 
from  a  captain  of  a  troop-ship  which 
was  making  reliefs  within  the  com- 
mand. I  also  accommodated  Ful- 
hard with  a  small  loan  of  money, 
as  he  had  come  away  with  empty 
pockets,  and  had  left  some  of  his 
household  stuff  in  pledge.  At  first 


he  seemed  a  little  subdued — the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  so  ;  but 
no  sooner  were  his  immediate  dif- 
ficulties removed  than  all  the  old 
restlessness  reappeared.  He  was, 
now  that  he  approached  middle  age 
and  had  made  some  acquaintance 
with  the  disappointments  of  life, 
as  sanguine  and  confident  as  in 
the  days  of  his  early  youth.  The 
only  belief  which  seemed  to  be 
more  impressed  upon  him  than  of 
old  was  that  of  the  necessity  of 
money  to  begin  with,  in  order  that 
his  great  designs  might  be  matured 
and  carried  out.  He  had  still  his 
military  reforms  without  number ; 
but  as  these  did  not  promise  to 
bring  quick  returns  of  money,  he 
had  put  them  into  the  second  place 
for  plans  which  were  larger,  and 
which  promised  to  be  lucrative. 
His  walks,  his  tricks,  and  his  scrim- 
mages were  performances  of  which 
he  was  still  on  occasion  capable,  but 
which  were  kept  in  the  background 
while  grander  designs  were  being 
developed.  There  was,  however, 
one  little  transaction  quite  in  the 
old  style.  He  went  about  at  first 
exclaiming  against  the  prices  and 
the  quality  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  the  stores  at  Bridgetown,  and 
offered  to  establish  a  supply,  on 
terms  far  more  favourable  to  the 
consumer,  from  the  island  whence 
he  had  just  turned  up.  As  of  old, 
he  managed  by  his  assurance  and 
persistence,  to  persuade  a  great 
many  people  to  give  orders  for  salt 
meats,  cheeses,  malt  liquors,  pre- 
served fruits,  and  vegetables,  Euro- 
pean biscuits,  dried  fish,  and  I  know 
not  what  besides.  The  first  instal- 
ment was  to  come  down  in  the  ship 
with  Mrs  Fulhard  •  it  was  no  doubt 
ordered  of  some  long-suffering  deal- 
er who  had  had  the  privilege  of 
sustaining  the  Fulhard  family  for 
many  months  past.  It  came  to  hand, 
and  was  of  course  a  disappointment. 
Before,  however,  this  minor  spec- 
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illation  reached  its  disastrous  end, 
its  author  was  up  to  the  neck  in 
much  more  serious  schemes,  some  of 
which  had  an  influence  on  his  for- 
tunes. The  population  of  the  island 
was  at  that  time  much  divided  con- 
cerning works  for  internal  improve- 
ment. Eoads,  bridges,  harbours,  it 
was  thought,  were  necessary  in  order 
fairly  to  encourage  trade  and  pro- 
duction. Perhaps  to  a  certain 
extent  this  was  conceded  on  both 
sides ;  but,  inasmuch  as  whatever 
might  be  done  must  be  done  with 
borrowed  money,  the  persons  re- 
sponsible— that  is,  the  local  Govern- 
ment— had  need  to  be  cautious  as  to 
the  selection  of  works,  and  the  means 
of  effecting  them.  The  party  of 
progress,  as  they  called  themselves, 
were,  however,  most  impatient  of  any 
delay;  and  without  being  themselves 
able  to  say  what  should  be  done, 
or  how  it  could  be  done,  or  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from,  stig- 
matised unsparingly  the  unhappy 
persons  who  dared  to  hesitate  about 
doing  something  astonishing.  Per- 
haps my  reader  has  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manner  of  treating 
contested  political  questions  in  a 
small  colony ;  if  he  has  not,  I  can 
give  him  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
excitement  that  is  generated,  the 
language  that  is  used,  the  imputa- 
tions that  are  bandied  about — the 
gems  of  composition  that  high- 
minded  Juniuses,  Mispehs,  Patriots, 
Colonists,  and  Virtuses,  pour  out 
in  the  local  prints — the  rows  and 
fights  that  occur,  the  fearful  de- 
nunciations in  the  local  parlia- 
ment. But  while  dispute  runs  so 
high,  no  impartial  person  can  by 
possibility  gather  from  the  flowery, 
the  grandiloquent,  or  the  depreci- 
atory language  publicly  used,  any 
insight  into  the  questions  at  issue. 
All  that  can  be  learned  is,  that  par- 
ties have  taken  up  certain  matters 
very  hotly,  and  are  resolved  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the 


gratification  of  their  desires,  whether 
these  be  vague  or  specific,  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  practicable  or  im- 
practicable. I  need  hardly  say  that 
a  small  and  not  very  wise  commu- 
nity, divided  as  I  have  described, 
offered  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise 
of  Captain  Fulhard's  talents.  He 
had  come  primed  and  loaded,  as  it 
were,  for  such  a  contest.  He  had 
schemes  on  paper  to  suit  any  pos- 
sible colonial  want.  Yolumes  of 
his  portfolios  were  filled  with  cir- 
culars of  contractors,  price  lists,  in- 
ventions, drawings,  and  what  he 
called  estimates,  the  latter  being  ex- 
ceedingly unreliable  documents  of 
imposing  appearance,  the  forms  of 
which  he  had  picked  up  from  engi- 
neers and  others  with  whom  he  had 
been  acquainted  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Here  then  was  the  very 
man  for  the  progressive  party — a 
man  who  could  show  all  their  de- 
mands in  something  like  a  business 
form,  and  who  had  a  smattering  of 
technical  terms  and  technical  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  impose  on  the  un- 
scientific colonist,  and  whose  energy, 
physical  and  argumentative,  in  en- 
forcing his  views,  was  next  to  irre- 
sistible. Before  he  had  been  with 
us  a  week  it  was  evident  that  the 
party  of  action  had  received  some 
great  accession  of  strength.  Their 
complaints  and  proposals  were  of  a 
sudden  less  vague ;  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government  officials  were 
mercilessly  picked  to  pieces;  the 
simplicity  of  effecting  certain  de- 
signs was  made  apparent.  There 
was  still  some  obscurity  about  means 
and  costs ;  but  a  bold  assumption 
that  all  must  be  seen  to  be  right  in 
those  respects,  quite  satisfied  the 
readers  who  had  had  so  many  other 
things  made  clear  to  them.  By- 
and-by  the  pioneers  of  improve- 
ment hinted  that  they  were  not 
only  prepared  with  unexceptionable 
designs,  but  that  they  knew  where 
to  put  their  hands  upon  the  man 
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who  would  carry  them  out.  Their 
representatives  in  the  assembly  be- 
came verybumptious,  and  threatened 
to  take  the  initiative  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Government  if  they 
did  not  stir  themselves.  The  en- 
ergy with  which  Fulhard  set  about 
the  departmental  duties  to  which 
I  alluded,  and  his  talent  for  get- 
ting work  out  of  the  lazy  black 
race,  being  soon  notorious,  very 
much  assisted  his  pretensions  as 
to  the  civil  works,  and  were  but 
slightly  counteracted  by  two  defects 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  observed 
as  he  went  about  among  his  admirers. 
One  of  these  was  the  emptiness  of 
his  pockets  ;  the  other,  his  readiness 
to  "  liquor "  at  all  times  and  with 
all  persons,  and  the  deteriorating 
effects  on  his  behaviour  of  this  fre- 
quent refreshment.  Some  of  the 
more  acute  of  the  opposition  party 
had  observed  the  latter  infirmity, 
and  were  a  little  sarcastic  concerning 
it ;  as,  for  instance,  when  one  shrewd 
old  malcontent  in  the  assembly,  on 
one  of  his  confreres  quoting  "the 
opinion  of  a  certain  talented  indi- 
vidual now  in  the  colony,"  asked 
whether  the  opinion  was  given  be- 
fore one  o'clock  or  after,  and  made 
honourable  members  very  merry 
thereby. 

You  may  suppose,  though,  that 
this  popularity  with  the  impetuous 
party  was  highly  disagreeable  to  the 
Government.  The  governor  spoke 
on  the  subject  to  the  general,  and 
the  latter  desired  me  to  acquaint 
my  subordinate  with  his  displeasure 
at  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and 
his  desire  that  no  officer  should  in- 
termeddle in  these  local  politics  or 
public  works,  unless  he  should  be 
by  permission  appointed  to  carry 
out  some  measure  of  which  the 
Legislature  had  already  approved. 
Unfortunately  it  was  after  one 
o'clock,  when,  in  pursuance  of  my 
orders,  I  spoke  to  Fulhard  on  the 
subject.  He  said  that  it  was  not  a 


military  matter  at  all,  that  he  had  a 
citizen's  right  to  take  what  view  he 
chose  of  a  public  question,  and  that 
he  would  take  care  not  to  bring 
himself  within  the  danger  of  the 
Articles  of  War.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  represented  to  him  that  I  was 
simply  obeying  an  order  in  caution- 
ing him,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to 
discuss,  and  did  not  choose  to  dis- 
cuss, the  power  of  the  general  officer 
to  act  as  he  was  doing.  Fulhard 
would  not  cease  to  argue  and  re- 
mark offensively  on  what  had  been 
said,  and  at  last  I  had  to  request 
that  he  would  leave  my  office,  which 
he  did  in  high  dudgeon.  The  next 
day,  again  after  one  o'clock,  he 
brought  a  bag  containing  the  few 
pounds  which  he  owed  me,  sayirg 
that  he  was  much  obliged  for  the 
accommodation,  but  did  not  require 
it  longer.  This,  I  knew,  meant 
a  declaration  of  war.  Of  all  the 
courses  which  Fulhard  could  have 
followed,  quarrelling  with  me  was 
perhaps  the  most  imprudent.  I  was 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  more 
likely  to  view  his  doings  leniently 
than  anybody  else,  and  I  was  the 
head  of  his  own  department.  I 
would  not  let  it  be  a  quarrel,  but  I 
could  not  bring  our  relations  back 
to  what  they  had  been  before.  At 
times  Fulhard  would  soften  and  be 
tractable,  but  it  seemed  as  if  every 
dose  of  the  abominable  brandy  in- 
furiated him  and  renewed  his  fan- 
cied grievances.  As  my  remon- 
strance produced  no  effect,  the 
general  himself  sent  for  Fulhard, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  impropriety 
as  well  as  the  folly  of  the  course  he 
was  pursuing,  and  told  him  that 
if  he  nourished  hopes  of  obtaining 
civil  employment  in  the  colony  in 
addition  to  his  military  appoint- 
ment, he  would  find  that  he  had 
been  deceiving  himself. 

It  is  not  speaking  too  positively 
if  I  say  that  Fulhard  was  the  cause 
of  my  giving  up  my  berth  and 
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going  home.  I  did  not  care  much 
for  the  office,  it  is  true,  and  pos- 
sibly it  required  but  little  to  make 
me  relinquish  it ;  yet  that  little 
cause  came  from  Fulhard.  He  was 
now  very  disagreeable  in  his  man- 
ner of  conducting  his  duties ;  did 
not  carry  out  my  orders  in  spirit, 
although  he  pretended  to  be  scru- 
pulously attentive  to  the  letter  of 
them ;  and  represented  the  conduct 
of  my  department  to  be  anything 
but  what  it  ought  to  be  to  all  the 
world,  military  and  civil.  I  appre- 
hended that  this  might  end  in  a 
serious  official  disturbance,  for  Ful- 
hard  was  vindictive  and  unscrupu- 
lous ;  and  that,  even  if  that  were 
avoided,  my  assistant's  habits  and 
intrigues  must  lead  to  trouble  for 
him,  and  I  had  an  almost  morbid 
repugnance  to  witnessing  the  advent 
of  retribution  to  a  person  whom  I 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  the  station  where  he  found  his 
temptation.  Fulhard's  life  at  this 
time  was  most  discreditable.  His 
wife,  a  poor,  heart-broken,  neglected 
invalid,  who  scarce  ever  appeared 
in  society,  had  to  bear  cruelty,  in- 
dignity, and  want.  His  children, 
I  found,  were  uneducated,  save  in 
the  merest  rudiments,  and  had  been 
suffered  to  grow  up  like  wild  things 
among  the  soldiers'  children  of  the 
barracks.  He  had  always  had  a 
leaning  towards  low  associates,  and 
now  he  consorted  wholly  with 
people  whom  most  of  us  desired  to 
know  nothing  about.  The  manner 
in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  men 
in  and  out  of  the  service  whose 
opinion  was  to  be  respected,  was 
most  distressing.  I  thought  over 
the  situation  anxiously,  painfully, 
and  patiently,  and  then,  as  the  plot 
thickened,  made  arrangements  for 
going  on  leave,  with  the  intention 
of  not  returning  to  my  post  in  the 
island. 

When  I  announced  my  coming 
departure    Fulhard   was  taken  by 


surprise,  and  being  at  the  time  in 
one  of  his  better  moods,  expressed 
much  concern,  which,  I  believe,  was 
genuine.  In  less  than  an  hour, 
though,  he  had  taken  a  business 
view  of  the  situation,  and  came  to 
ask  that  I  would  exert  myself  to 
secure  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
department  to  him  during  my  ab- 
sence. I  was  obliged  to  tell  him 
that  the  general  had  already  made 
other  arrangements,  and  this  was  at 
once  a  fresh  grievance  for  which  he 
seemed  to  hold  me  responsible,  and 
any  cordiality  which  might  have 
returned  to  his  manner  speedily 
disappeared  again.  Nevertheless  I 
watched  for  and  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  seriously  to  him 
before  we  parted.  I  tried  to  make 
him  see  the  injustice  that  he  was 
doing  himself,  and  pointed  out  how, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  his  unques- 
tionable powers  and  talents  might 
yet  be  turned  to  valuable  account ; 
and  I  implored  him,  whatever  he 
might  do,  or  whatever  he  might 
think  of  the  wisdom  or  exact  legal 
correctness  of  the  military  autho- 
rities, not  to  come  into  conflict  with 
them,  as  they  would  inevitably 
prove  to  be  too  strong  for  him  in 
the  end.  He  took  this  advice  as 
it  was  meant,  and  thanked  me  for 
it ;  but  the  satisfied  tone  in  which 
he  gave  me  the  assurance,  "  I'll 
take  care,  never  fear,"  while  the 
old  gleam  of  self-complacency  shone 
in  his  eye,  showed  me  that  I  had 
spoken  to  no  purpose.  We  parted 
upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  Fulhard 
having  come  off  to  see  me  embarked. 
Our  first  and  our  last  interview 
occurred  on  board  ship. 

What  I  have  further  to  tell  of 
Fulhard's  career  in  Barbadoes,  was 
made  known  to  me  by  the  letters  of 
my  friends.  He  to  a  great  extent 
falsified  my  apprehensions,  and  he 
made  me  for  a  time  doubt  whether 
I  had  not,  after,  all  only  partially 
discerned  his  character.  By  one  of 
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those  queer  changes  which  take 
place  among  the  peoples  of  colonies, 
it  suddenly  came  about  that  the 
prosecution  of  one  of  the  public 
works,  about  which  there  had  been 
so  much  agitation,  was  decided  on 
by  the  Government,  and  so  strong 
was  the  pressure  for  using  the 
talents  of  the  infallible  Captain 
Fulhard  in  the  direction  of  it,  that 
the  governor,  notwithstanding  the 
wishes  which  he  had  expressed  be- 
fore, now  personally  requested  the 
general  to  allow  Fulhard  to  take 
a  colonial  post  in  connection  with 
the  work,  in  addition  to  his  military 
duty,  and  the  general  granted  the 
request,  spite  of  the  caution  which 
he  had  given  to  Fulhard.  When  I 
heard  of  these  things,  I  only  hoped 
that  an  improved  income,  increased 
responsibility,  and  the  unexpected 
opening  of  a  career  at  last,  might 
favourably  affect  my  remarkable 
acquaintance,  and  even  now  bring 
him  out  in  a  new  and  honourable 
character.  For  a  time  everything 
went  more  prosperously  than  the 
most  sanguine  had  dared  to  hope. 
The  energy  with  which  the  early 
part  of  the  work  was  performed  de- 
lighted everybody.  The  art  of  making 
niggers  industrious  seemed  to  have 
been  discovered.  The  popularity 
of  Captain  Fulhard  was  excessive, 
and  the  recognition  of  his  services 
by  the  colonial  Legislature  was 
neither  lukewarm  nor  infrequent. 
The  party  which  had  formerly  coun- 
selled cautious  procedure  were  com- 
pletely overcrowed,  and  cruelly  re- 
proached as  dolts  and  blocks,  whose 
deposition  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  These 
had  to  bear  the  exultation  of  their 
opponents  as  they  best  could,  but 
they  declined  to  confess  themselves 
in  the  wrong,  or  to  join  in  the 
felicitations  of  Captain  Fulhard's 
friends.  By-and-by  came  a  report 
of  the  cost,  and  then  these  implac- 
able people  exercised  a  little  criti- 


cism on  the  proceedings,  which  in 
some  degree  damped  the  ardour  of 
the  dominant  side.  The  accounts 
were  not  very  clear — finance,  in- 
deed, was  not  Fulhard's  strongest 
faculty;  and  either  by  careless- 
ness about  cost,  or  by  the  inac- 
curacy of  clerks  and  accountants, 
the  proportion  of  money  spent  to 
work  done  was  not  in  accordance 
with  expectation.  The  party  in 
Parliament,  and  the  press,  both 
sounded  an  alarm  on  this  occasion. 
Terrible  letters  were  written  by 
Yeritas,  by  Haters  of  Humbug,  No 
Fulhardites,  and  so  on.  But  not 
much  damage  was  done  until  another 
periodical'report  came  to  be  printed, 
and  then  it  was  apparent  that  the 
estimate  must  be  exceeded ;  but  it 
was  still  doubtful,  from  the  form  of 
the  accounts,  what  had  become  of 
the  money.  Some  patriotic  mem- 
bers and  correspondents  hinted  that, 
with  a  proper  allowance  for  brandy- 
and-water,  the  state  of  the  funds 
might  not  be  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Opinion  certainly  was  turning  slow- 
ly against  Captain  Fulhard.  Later 
on  it  was  impossible  to  resist  an 
inquiry,  and  the  result  was  par- 
ticularly damaging  to  the  manager 
of  the  works.  The  opposition  made 
out  an  irresistible  case.  The  storm 
was  most  threatening  to  principali- 
ties and  powers.  Captain  Fulhard 
was  its  first  victim.  He  had  to 
resign  his  civil  appointment  as  the 
only  means  by  which  the  wrath  of 
party  could  be  propitiated.  Once 
this  sacrifice  was  made,  it  began  to 
be  seen  that  it  was  of  no  use  push- 
ing things  to  extremities.  The 
money,  somehow  or  other,  had  been 
squandered,  if  not  misappropriated, 
and  none  of  it  was  likely  ever  to  be 
recovered ;  on  the  other  hand,  any 
move  calculated  to  make  Captain 
Fulhard  amenable  to  the  law,  must 
have  resulted  in  an  extensive  scan- 
dal involving  some  very  high  per- 
sonages. After  a  bitter  fight  it  \vas 
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decided  to  bear  the  inevitable  loss, 
and  abstain  from  further  proceed- 
ings. The  unhappy  ex-manager, 
however,  could  no  longer  hold  his 
ground  in  the  colony,  and  he  had  to 
resign  his  military  appointment  also. 
When  this  was  done  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  get  away  from  the 
island,  so  heavy  were  his  debts ;  and 
finally  he  had  to  sell  his  commission 
to  purchase  the  privilege  of  departing 
from  a  place  where  life  had  become 
unbearable.  These  things  gave  me 
the  greatest  pain  when  I  heard  of 
them,  but  they  proved  at  any  rate 
that  my  forebodings  were  not  ill- 
founded.  Fulhard  being  now  out 
of  the  service,  and  he  having  be- 
taken himself  away  from  public 
view,  I  was  unable  to  learn  any- 
thing of  his  subsequent  history. 
At  first  I  thought  a  good  deal  about 
his  poor  wife  and  neglected  family ; 
but,  little  by  little,  thought  of  him 
and  his  faded  from  my  mind. 

It  was  years  after  my  return  from 
Barbadoes.  I  had  ceased  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  was  quietly  settling 
down  into  the  inevitable  fogyism  of 
the  used-up  soldier,  but  endeavour- 
ing to  postpone,  if  I  could  not  avert, 
the  fate  of  my  calling,  by  violent 
essays  at  travel  and  adventure.  I 
had  been  a  hard-working  man,  I 
said,  all  my  life ;  and  it  was  simply 
impossible  now,  while  I  felt  that 
there  was  still  a  good  residue  of  the 
wonted  fires  left  in  the  ashes,  to  be 
altogether  inactive.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  try  to  cheat  ourselves,  and  that 
our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
the  way  to  dusty  death.  But  never 
mind  the  phases  of  my  life  just  now. 
What  I  have  to  state  is,  that  being 
bound  for  London,  I  had,  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  in  the  downhill  of  my 
life,  halted  at  Liverpool  for  a  few 
hours  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  an 
ailing  friend  on  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  Mersey.  I  had  paid  a  rather 
melancholy  visit,  and  had  crossed 
again  to  the  Lancashire  side,  pre- 
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paratory  to  renewing  my  journey  by 
an  evening  train,  when,  as  I  strolled 
back  along  the  pier,  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  crowd  collected  in 
one  corner  of  the  thoroughfare,  and, 
as  travellers  sometimes  use  who 
have  an  hour  or  two  to  kill  in  a 
strange  place,  I  went  to  see  what 
the  sight  might  be.  Only  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  very  old  story.  There  was 
a  person  with  a  breastplate  of  pipes, 
and  a  drum  which  could  be  called 
spirit-stirring  by  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage only.  There  was  a  juggler 
who  was  just  lifting  down  a  little 
girl  in  a  dirty  pink  dress  and  tights 
from  a  ladder  which  he  had  been 
balancing  on  his  chin.  There  was 
a  fire  -  eater,  who  was  beginning 
to  breathe  smoke,  while  the  juggler, 
retiring  for  a  while,  prepared  to  col- 
lect halfpence  in  an  empty  sardine- 
case.  It  was  the  last-named  indivi- 
dual whom  my  eye  followed.  He 
was  dressed  in  an  old  braided  frock, 
and  his  look  and  manner  had  in 
them  something  terribly  familiar, 
but  uncomprehended.  I  watched 
the  man  as  he  made  his  appeal  for 
coppers,  and  wondered  at  the  per- 
sistency with  which  he  kept  hold- 
ing his  little  box  before  every  one 
who  seemed  able  to  afford  a  dole, 
continuing  his  petition  until,  from 
very  weariness  and  annoyance,  many 
dropped  in  small  coins.  There  was 
something  in  this  scene  which  made 
me  think,  I  could  not  tell  why,  of 
old  days  and  the  West  Indies.  I 
still  noted  the  juggler,  feeling  a  sort 
of  fascination.  One  or  two  respect- 
able-looking men,  not  disposed  to 
contribute  to  his  fund,  turned  away 
and  left  the  place  when  they  found 
he  would  not  leave  them,  followed 
by  his  abusive  remarks.  At  last  he 
begged  of  a  fine-looking  respectable 
young  man,  who  made  no  response 
at  first,  but  who,  after  being  once 
or  twice  importuned,  said  that  the 
whole  performance  wasn't  worth  a 
halfpenny;  whereupon  the  juggler 
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told  him  he  must  be  a  mere  spoon, 
and  challenged  him  for  a  sovereign, 
to  equal  himself,  or  to  bring  any  man 
who  could  equal,  the  performance 
which  had  just  taken  place.  I  felt 
quite  sick  and  faint,  as,  during  this 
boasting,  I  made  out  who  it  was 
that  the  juggler  recalled  ;  I  did  not 
cease  to  regard  him.  The  *y°ung 
artisan  did  not  reply  to  the  chal- 
lenge ;  indeed  he  looked  like  one 
who  would  prefer  taking  a  quiet 
walk  with  his  sweetheart  to  trying 
conclusions  with  mountebanks. 
"  Look  here,"  persisted  the  juggler; 
"  for  five  pounds  I'll  put  up  a  jack- 
ass on  that  ladder,  and  I'll  meet 
you  at  the  Nag's-head  any  evening 
this  week;  try  that  if  you  think 
•the  performance  isn't  first-rate. 
You  won't  1  You  can  abuse  a  man's 
performance,  but  you  haven't  the 
pluck  to  back  your  words.  Damme 
if  I  think  you're  worth  a  five-pound 
note,  or  ever  went  through  the  same 
doorway  with  one."  All  this  time 
the  juggler  kept  the  box  extended 
before  the  young  man,  and  rattled 
the  coin.  The  lad's  patience  was 
exhausted  at  last ;  he  lifted  his 
knee  and  knocked  the  tin-box  out 
of  the  juggler's  hand,  scattering  the 
halfpence.  On  the  instant  the 
wearer  of  the  braided  coat  set  on 
him,  and  in  making  the  attack  re- 
moved all  doubt  from  my  mind  as 
to  his  identity.  I  had  seen  too 
many  such  openings  of  the  game 
to  be  mistaken.  Aut  Fulhard,  aut 
diabolus.  The  crowd  closed  in 
upon  the  combatants,  and,  pained 
to  the  heart,  I  turned  to  get  away 
from  the  row.  The  direct  road  to 
my  hotel  was  closed  by  the  tumult ; 


but  I  effected  a  retreat  by  a  round- 
about course,  not  sorry  to  prolong 
my  walk  in  quiet  streets  after  what 
I  had  seen.  The  detour  was,  how- 
ever, so  far  unfortunate  that,  on  re- 
gaining the  wider  thoroughfare,  I 
encountered  the  crowd  retiring  from 
the  quay.  It  came  on  and  passed 
me.  The  attraction  which  kept  it 
together  was  a  wheel-barrow  driven 
by  a  policeman.  In  it  was  seated 
a  man  in  a  braided  coat.  A 
second  policeman  held  him  by  the 
collar  with  his  left  hand  while  his 
right  brandished  his  truncheon. 
Amid  all  the  pitiableness  of  the 
scene,  I  could  not  help  seeing  some- 
thing ridiculous  in  the  attitude  of 
this  policeman,  who  bent  over  his 
charge  as  he  walked,  as  a  tender 
mother  or  nurse  bends  over  an  in- 
fant whom  she  supports  in  its  little 
carriage.  Two  more  policemen 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion. "He  were  a  fool  to  lay  on 
to  the  bobbies,"  I  heard  one  say  in 
the  attendant  crowd. 

At  the  first  turning  I  parted  from 
the  throng ;  and  in  half  an  hour  I 
was  on  my  way  to  London,  ponder- 
ing earnestly  as  I  went  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  talents  without  discre- 
tion are  an  enviable  endowment, 
and  whether  I  ought  not  to  be 
thankful  that,  if  I  never  attained 
to  distinction,  I  scrambled  through 
my  service  in  commonplace  fashion, 
and  left  it  without  discredit. 

I  never  heard  more  of  my  active 
subaltern,  and  I  never  heard  again 
of  his  wife  and  family.  If  I  knew 
where  information  was  to  be  got, 
I  think  I  should  be  afraid  to  ask 
for  it. 
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A  CALCUTTA  newspaper  recently 
assured  its  readers  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  report  that  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr  Mill  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  perusal  of  Mr  Stephen's 
book,  and  his  consequent  remorse 
for  having  inundated  society  with 
principles  and  theories  which  stood 
refuted  and  denounced  before  the 
world.  The  writer  altogether  un- 
derrates the  impenetrable  armour  of 
self-confidence  and  disdain  which 
sustain  and  befit  an  advanced  philo- 
sopher. There  is  no  faith  which 
equals  in  intensity  that  of  a  true 
Aryan  philosopher  in  the  emana- 
nations  of  his  OAvn  brain,  and  in 
the  principles  which  he  has  himself 
disclosed  or  enforced ;  and  to  judge 
from  the  later  writings  and  the  pub- 
lic actions  of  Mr  Mill,  there  was  no 
trace  in  his  mind  of  self-distrust  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  truth  even  of 
the  wildest  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  has  bequeathed  to  mankind. 

There  is  something  utterly  unac- 
countable in  the  overweening  confi- 
dence of  philosophers  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  fervent  devotion  with 
which  their  utterances  are  invari- 
ably received  by  a  select  circle  of 
admirers.  A  candid  view  even  of 
the  famous  productions  of  Mr  Mill 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  questions 
which  he  actually  solves  are  very 
few  j  that  the  difficulties  he  starts 
are  often  greater  than  those  which 
he  removes ;  and  that  the  real  use 
of  such  efforts  of  intellect  is  not  that 
they  attain  by  themselves  to  absolute 
truth,  but  that  they  are  contribu- 
tions to  our  social  science,  to  be  used 
with  caution,  not  with  enthusiasm. 
However  active  and  vigorous  an 
intellect  may  be,  it  never  wanders 


very  far  from  the  domain  of  personal 
experience,  at  all  events  with  any 
chance  of  accurate  investigation ;  in 
other  words,  a  man's  generalisations 
will  be  largely  determined  by  his 
own  habits,  surroundings,  and  asso- 
ciations. The  world  will  never  im- 
prove without  philosophers ;  we 
owe  them  at  all  times  a  tribute  of 
respect.  Practical  men  have  been 
described  as  men  who  are  content 
to  practise  the  blunders  of  their  pre- 
decessors. But  when  the  theories 
which  are  to  correct  our  blunders 
take  the  whole  range  of  human  con- 
duct and  life  within  their  scope,  and 
attack  the  very  foundations  of  social 
life,  a  rash  assent  to  them  is  mis- 
chievous in  the  last  degree.  Lan- 
guage is  often  so  inadequate,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  what  view  of  so- 
ciety is  really  present  to  the  author's 
mind.  We  are  promised  in  time  an 
autobiography  of  Mr  Mill.  Such  a 
book  will  doubtless  be  useful ;  for 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived 
ought  to  be  studied  by  the  light  of 
his  antecedents  and  surroundings, 
and  of  their  own  intrinsic  worth, 
and  not  merely  by  the  light  of  the 
particular  arguments  which  he  has 
selected  to  enforce  them.  In  read- 
ing Mr  Mill's  works  on  '  Liberty,' 
and  *  The  Subjection  of  Women,'  it 
ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  life  was  one  in  which  intel- 
lectual tastes  and  sympathies  pre- 
dominated over  all  others ;  and  that, 
as  his  dedication  of  the  former  work 
shows,  his  own  experience  of  the 
institution  which  he  wishes  to  trans- 
form was  of  an  exceptional  nature. 
From  a  marriage  experience,  of 
which  "  great  thoughts,"  learned 
leisure,  and  no  children,  are  the 
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predominant  characteristics,  the  con- 
sequent theories  are  sure  to  betray 
limited  acquaintance  with  married 
life,  and  a  cramped  and  narrow  view 
of  its  real  conditions.  Accordingly, 
one  book  applies  to  a  society  where 
all  have  disciplined  tastes  and  cor- 
rect judgments ;  the  other  applies 
where  education  and  artificial  life 
are  supposed  to  have  destroyed  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  sexes,  and 
the  wide  separation  in  their  several 
functions  and  duties. 

We  have  the  writings  of  two  dis- 
tinguished men  before  us,  and  we 
propose  to  offer  a  few  observations 
upon  them  and  their  authors.  Mr 
Fitzjames  Stephen  is  the  author  of 
'  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,' 
a  book  which  is  written  to  examine 
and  to  denounce  the  doctrines  which 
are  usually  denoted  by  that  war- 
cry  of  Eepublican  politics.  He  has 
stepped  aside  from  active  profession- 
al and  political  life  to  encounter 
theories  which  he  believes  to  be  ab- 
surd and  impracticable.  And  he 
has  this  claim  to  be  heard,  that  he 
is  a  'man  of  wide  experience,  versed 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  civil  and  poli- 
tical. An  active  professional  career 
peculiarly  fitted  to  give  a  man  in- 
sight into  human  conduct  and  so- 
ciety, was  interrupted  during  the 
chief  part  of  Lord  Mayo's  short 
but  famous  viceroyalty  by  official 
life  in  India,  which  he  signalised 
by  considerable  legislative  achieve- 
ments, constituting  by  themselves 
a  vast  imperial  code,  and  almost 
forming  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
that  empire.  And  when  we  com- 
pare, for  instance,  the  extravagant 
and  excited  proceedings  of  Mr  Mill 
in  reference  to  the  Jamaica  insur- 
rection, with  the  grave  and  states- 
manlike minute  of  Lord  Napier 
(attributed  to  Mr  Stephen)  on  the 
analogous  case  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Koolca  outbreak,  we  are 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  man 
whose  philosophy  proves  equal  to 


emergencies.  The  public  career  of 
one  man  is  marked  by  strong  sense 
and  successful  achievement ;  that 
of  the  other,  although  covered  with 
fame,  was,  nevertheless,  whenever 
he  touched  the  world  of  action, 
signalised  by  serious  failures,  over 
which  his  friends  must  mourn,  and 
which  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
men  at  the  last  general  election. 
The  three  years  which  elapsed  from 
Mr  Mill's  triumphant  return  by  the 
Westminster  constituency,  and  the 
"  lessons  "  which  he  told  the  elect- 
ors were  conveyed  thereby,  down  to 
his  rejection  by  the  same  _  constitu- 
ency, are  not  the  least  valuable  por- 
tion of  his  career.  The  extravagan- 
ces of  conduct,  which  we  will  not 
now  dilate  upon,  throw  light  upon 
the  character  of  the  theories  which 
he  preached  and  .upon  the  career  by 
which  they  were  evolved. 

In  reading  Mr  Stephen's  book  and 
the  works  of  Mr  Mill  which  it  is 
devoted  to  refute,  it  is  as  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  total  dissimilarity 
of  their  respective  careers.  The 
worshipper  of  the  regulated  law  of 
force  is  the  man  who  has  success- 
fully struggled  with  life  and  taken 
part  in  the  almost  despotic  govern- 
ment of  a  great  empire.  The  advo- 
cate of  liberty,  in  the  sense  of  every 
man  rebelling  against  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  and  of  every  woman 
rebelling  against  the  man  whom  she 
is  sworn  to  obey,  is  a  man  whose 
speculations  have  been  pursued 
away  from  the  haunts  of  men  and 
active  life,  whose  brief  contact  with 
the  world  of  action  produced  a  short 
career  checkered  by  defeat  and  em- 
bittered by  failures.  Mr  Mill  be- 
gan public  life  with  sanctioning  the 
Jamaica  insurrection ;  he  ended  it  by 
presiding  over  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
hibitions of  class  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity that  Exeter  Hall  has  witness- 
ed. And  in  his  writings  during 
this  short  but  eventful  period,  he 
presents  his  ideal  panorama  of 
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human  society  as  a  scene  of  one  vast 
Jamaica  revolt,  in  which  all  sense  of 
duty  and  subordination  is  merged  in 
the  divine  right  of  every  man  and 
woman  to  do  as  he  pleases.  In  this 
dissolving  view  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, every  one,  man  and  woman 
alike,  is  free  "to  develop  his  individ- 
uality," whatever  that  barbarous 
phrase  may  mean ;  and  without 
stopping  to  inquire  to  what  porten- 
tous consequences  such  freedom 
may  lead,  the  result  is  assumed  to 
constitute  the  grand  finale  of  civili- 
sation. 

We  venture  to  say  with  regard  to 
these  evanescent  theories  of  society, 
its  constitution  and  rights,  that  they 
will  never  gain  a  lasting  hold  on 
the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  Eng- 
lish* society.  The  commonplace 
middle-class  liberalism  which  dates 
from  Tom  Paine's  rights  of  man, 
and  ends  with  Mill's  rights  of 
women,  is  now  symmetrical  and 
complete.  It  is  at  once  the  child 
and  the  patron  of  that  extraordinary 
form  of  civilisation  which  we  have 
developed,  which  neither  feels  nor 
excites  enthusiasm,  which  is  with- 
out faith  or  even  capacity  for  hap- 
piness, the  scene  of  a  tumultuous 
activity  and  bustling  energy  which 
begins  and  ends  with  doing  and 
getting.  The  view  of  it  presented 
by  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  is  worth 
recalling  when  we  are  considering 
how  far  theories  of  unbounded 
licence  are  applicable.  "  Consider 
these  people/'  he  says — "  their  way 
of  life,  their  habits,  their  manners, 
the  very  tones  of  their  voice :  look 
at  them  attentively;  observe  the 
literature  they  read,  the  things  that 
give  them  pleasure,  the  words  which 
come  forth  out  of  their  mouths,  the 
thoughts  which  make  the  furniture 
of  their  minds  ; — would  any  amount 
of  wealth  be  worth  having  with  the 
condition  that  one  was  to  become 
just  like  these  people  by  having  it?" 
Under  such  a  system  we  have  pro- 


duced a  population  which  is  steeped 
in  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  which 
largely  combines  wealth  with  un- 
couthness  and  vulgarity,  while  we 
have  lost  the  power  of  keeping  the 
peace  in  our  streets^  or  of  teaching 
religion  in  our  schools.  The  right 
to  do  as  he  pleases  is  dear  to  the 
true  British  Philistine ;  but  rights 
are  mostly  relative  and  conventional, 
and  form  a  shifting  foundation  for 
large  social  theories.  The  vaunted 
Radicalism  of  the  present  day  is 
founded  upon  the  rights  of  man ; 
Toryism  regards  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens, it  is  the  religion  of  political 
and  social  duty.  And  it  is  from 
the  consideration  of  duties,  which 
are  far  more  easily  defined  and 
ascertained  than  rights,  that  rules  of 
conduct  may  be  usefully  deduced ; 
and  rules  of  conduct  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
philosophical  theories  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  society  and  its  internal 
relations. 

Mr  Mill's  subject  is  social  liberty, 
— that  is,  to  define  the  limits  of  the 
power  which  society  has  a  right  to 
exercise  over  the  individual.  He 
inveighs  against  the  tyranny  of 
political  rulers,  and  the  tyranny  of 
majorities.  He  admits  that  all  that 
makes  existence  valuable  depends 
upon  the  enforcement  of  restraints 
upon  the  actions  of  other  people. 
But  he  complains  that  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  are  tacitly  framed  to 
provide  those  restraints  are  enforced 
by  custom,  and  not  by  sound  reason. 
They  are  determined,  he  says,  by 
the  likings  and  dislikings  of  society, 
its  prejudices  or  superstitions.  The 
yoke  of  opinion  in  England  sits 
heavily  on  the  individual,  though 
that  of  law  is  lighter  than  anywhere 
in  Europe.  The  intolerance  of  so- 
ciety is  never  cured  except  when  it 
is  removed  by  indifference,  and  that 
is  also  an  evil.  He  then  goes  on  to 
assert  that  one  very  simple  principle 
ought  to  govern  absolutely  the  deal- 
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ings  of  society  with  the  individual 
in  the  way  of  compulsion  and  con- 
trol,— viz.,  that  self-protection  is  the 
sole  end  for  which  mankind  are 
warranted  individually  or  collec- 
tively in  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  action  of  any  of  their  number. 
In  other  words,  every  one  is  so  ab- 
solutely entitled  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
no  matter  what  his  pleasure  may  be, 
that  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure 
others,  he  must  be  free  from  all 
social  restraint.  The  standard  of 
manners,  morality,  and  mutual  ob- 
ligation which  may  prevail,  is  to  be 
utterly  disregarded.  The  individual 
has  a  sacred  right  to  be  independent 
of  it ;  society  injures  him  if  it  en- 
deavours to  enforce  it.  This  is  the 
doctrine,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr  Mill  falls  an  easy  victim 
to  his  critic.  It  justifies  the  orgies 
of  Wilkes,  and  vindicates  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Hell-fire  Club.  It  is  the 
cry  of  revolt  and  rebellion;  the 
question  is,  whether  it  is  against  un- 
lawful authority  or  against  clear 
social  obligation  and  inviolation  of 
reciprocal  duties.  "  To  please  your- 
self and  hurt  nobody  else  "  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  future,  the  sum  total 
of  mankind's  rights  and  duties — the 
simple  principle  which  is  to  save 
society. 

This  is  no  misrepresentation ;  it 
is  a  view  solemnly  stated  and  en- 
forced, and  a  large  portion  of  Mr 
Stephen's  book  is  devoted  to  refute 
it.  Mr  Mill's  treatise  on  Liberty 
teems  with  passages  in  support  of 
it.  Mormonism  is  defended  as  an 
"experiment  in  living"  to  which 
every  man  has  a  jight  to  resort; 
and  an  indignant  outburst  is  re- 
served for  the  "  language  of  down- 
right persecution  which  breaks  out 
from  the  press  of  this  country  when- 
ever it  feels  called  upon  to  notice 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  Mor- 
monism." 

It  is  denied  that  society  has  any 
right  to  coerce  or  suppress  opinion  ; 


and  the  examples  of  Socrates,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  are 
adduced  in  support  of  that  view. 
And  the  same  doctrine  is  extended 
to  "  experiments  in  living."  "  As 
it  is  useful  that  while  mankind  are 
imperfect  there  should  be  different 
opinions,  so  is  it  that  there  should 
be  different  experiments  of  living  ; 
that  free  scope  should  be  given  to 
varieties  of  character  short  of  in- 
jury to  others  ;  and  that  the  worth 
of  different  modes  of  life  should  be 
proved  practically  when  any  one 
thinks  fit  to  try  them." 

This  freedom  to  do  as  one  likes  is 
surely  a  very  despicable  thing  when 
regarded  as  the  end  and  final  aim  of 
human  existence.  Free  room  in 
which  to  develop,  not  one's  "  indi- 
viduality," but  one's  best  self,  by  the 
light  of  all  that  is  best  and  greatest, 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
human  improvement,  a  necessary 
means  to  a  desirable  end.  But 
that  implies  a  great  deal  more  than 
freedom — viz.,  a  constraining  sense 
of  duty,  which  is  a  binding  fetter  on 
liberty  as  Mr  Mill  understands  it. 
Liberty,  according  to  Mr  Mill,  is 
so  sacred  and  divine,  that  he  even 
shrinks  from  saying  that  pimps  and 
gambling-house  keepers  ought  to 
be  punished  and  repressed;  appar- 
ently on  the  ground  that  the  police 
represent  tyrannical  power,  while 
these  worthies  represent  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom.  He  rides  off,  it 
is  true,  on  the  moral  anomaly  of  al- 
'  lowing  the  principal  to  whom  those 
worthies  pander  to  go  free  while  the 
accessories  are  punished ;  but  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult,  if 
that  were  the  real  ground  of  objec- 
tion, to  find  a  distinction  between 
the  exemption  of  private  vices  from 
State  control,  and  the  free  establish- 
ment of  trades  and  callings  to  min- 
ister to  and  support  those  vices. 
Criminal  law  cannot  repress  immor- 
ality ;  but  it  can — but  for  Mr  Mill's 
principle  of  liberty — prevent  men 
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from  trading  on  the  vices  of  others, 
and  thereby  acquiring  a  direct  in- 
terest in  promoting  and  encouraging 
them. 

Freedom  to  do  as  one  likes, 
independently  even  of  social  con- 
trol, is,  even  on  Mr  Mill's  own  show- 
ing, liable  to  so  many  exceptions, 
that  probably,  if  the  exceptions  were 
all  gathered  together  and  deducted 
from  the  apparent  universality  of 
the  principle,  it  would  leave  so 
little  vitality  and  meaning  in  it  as 
to  form  the  strongest  condemnation 
out  of  the  author's  own  mouth  of 
the  reckless  way  in  which  a  most 
injurious  doctrine  has  been  authori- 
tatively preached  to  the  world.  The 
real  idea  with  which  the  treatise 
was  written  was  probably  to  pro- 
test against  men  being  regarded 
with  disfavour  or  incurring  odium 
by  reason  of  avowing  an  unpopular 
religious  belief  or  absence  of  belief. 
And  in  hoisting  the  flag  of  liberty 
high  enough  to  secure  immunity  to 
professions  which  shock  existing 
sentiments,  he  has  enunciated  a  prin- 
ciple which,  without  check  and  ex- 
ceptions sufficient  to  destroy  its 
force  and  meaning,  is  equivalent  to 
reckless  and  undisciplined  licence 
of  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Assuming  the  simple  principle 
that  the  sole  fitting  restraint 
on  my  liberty  to  do  as  I  please, 
springs  from  the  right  of  others 
to  protect  themselves,  there  are 
three  exceptions  propounded  to  the 
right  to  possess  this  almost  un- 
limited freedom.  In  the  first  place, 
age  is  a  ground  of  exception,  and 
children  are  not  free  to  do  as  they 
please,  apparently  from  the  infirmity 
of  their  powers,  and  want  of  discre- 
tion; an  exception  which  covers 
these  hostile  positions  —  that  re- 
straint is  good ;  that  education  is  a 
subordination  of  the  will  as  a  means 
to  purify  and  strengthen  it ;  and  that 
the  capacity  to  make  a  good  use  of 
freedom  is  the  measure  of  the  right 


to  possess  it.  Then,  again,  all  back- 
ward states  of  society  are  exempted 
from  the  application  of  this  principle. 
Thirdly,  Mr  Mill  in  terms  admits  that 
capacity  for  freedom  depends  on  the 
capacity  to  be  guided  to  improve- 
ment by  conviction  or  persuasion. 
The  three  rival  principles  to  that  of 
unlimited  freedom  are  thus  estab- 
lished out  of  his  own  mouth ;  and 
then  what  does  the  original  doc- 
trine, so  startling  and  unjustifiable, 
amount  to?  A  most  dangerous 
principle  is  started,  and  then  pared 
away  by  wide-reaching  exceptions 
and  distinctions;  but  there  are  many 
people  who  are  ready  enough 'to 
justify  eccentricity  of  deed  and  ex- 
pression by  this  'simple  principle,' 
who  purposely  disregard  the  excep- 
tions. Again,  the  whole  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  treatise  on  Liberty  which 
deals  with  the  limits  to  the  authority 
of  society  over  the  individual,  re- 
solves itself  into  very  little.  The 
freedom  of  the  individual  is  insisted 
upon,  but  the  restraints  which  so- 
ciety may  impose  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  pity  and  dislike  may  be  mani- 
fested, but  anger  and  resentment 
are  forbidden.  But  surely  all  this 
is  a  question  of  degree.  Once  ad- 
mit that  society  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  language  and  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals, and  may  pity  or  dislike  those 
who  depart  from  its  standard,  and 
then  in  every  case  society  must 
judge  according  to  the  circumstances, 
and  not  by  any  preconceived  rule, 
what  amount  of  authority  it  will 
exercise,  or  of  censure  it  will  im- 
pose. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
"  purely  personal  conduct "  is  not 
to  be  interfered  with;  but  purely 
personal  conduct  is  nowhere  defined, 
and  is  at  all  points  interwoven  with 
the  feelings  of  others,  sufficiently  to 
give  society  a  handle  against  it.  So 
also  in  another  passage  it  is  said, 
that  "to  extend  the  bounds  of  what 
may  be  called  moral  police,  until  it 
encroaches  on  the  most  unquestion- 
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able  legitimate  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  one  of  the  most  universal 
of  all  human  propensities,"  and  of 
course  is  an  unwarrantable  propen- 
sity. But  "unquestionable  legiti- 
mate liberty "  is  again  nowhere  de- 
fined ;  it  is  left  to  be  gathered  from 
the  whole  book,  and  amounts  to 
this :  the  right  to  please  myself, 
provided  I  hurt  nobody  else,  limit- 
ed by  checks  and  exceptions,  which 
may  be  overlooked,  or  which  may 
at  pleasure  be  expanded,  so  as  to 
cut  down  the  right  to  an  extent 
which  renders  it  not  worth  asserting. 
The  whole  treatise  appears  to  us 
utterly  indefensible.  Its  principal 
object  is,  no  doubt,  to  assert  the 
right  to  profess  religious  belief  or 
disbelief  freed  from  all  social  or 
moral  hindrances,  and  to  denounce 
as  tyranny  indirect  interference  with 
conscience.  These  hindrances  are, 
in  our  opinion,  not  by  any  means 
an  unmixed  evil.  If  I  want  to 
strike  at  universal  social  sentiment, 
I  ought  to  be  prepared  to  stand  the 
consequences,  and  to  be  armed  at  all 
points.  Mr  Mill  says  that  any  man, 
however  defenceless,  may  strike  the 
blow ;  society  injures  him,  and  de- 
prives itself  of  the  priceless  boon  of 
originality,  if  it  interposes  the  shield 
of  anger  or  even  conscientious  dis- 
approval. The  tyranny  of  custom, 
and  the  power  of  society  to  enforce 
obedience  to  its  recognised  stand- 
ards, are  denounced  as  the  death  of 
all  true  originality.  And  in  argu- 
ing out  this  wild  doctrine,  principles 
are  laid  down,  not  with  regard  to 
society  as  it  is,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, inextricably  mixed  together ; 
but  with  reference  to  individuals 
who  are  honestly  seeking  their  own 
improvement  by  the  best  light  avail- 
able to  them,  who  are  of  an  age  to 
judge  for  themselves,  who  are  in  a 
society  not  too  backward  to  possess 
sufficient  light,  and  who  are  "  cap- 
able of  being  guided  to  improvement 
by  conviction  or  persuasion."  Did 


any  society  ever  exist,  all  classes  and 
individuals  of  which  satisfy  these 
conditions  ?  If  not,  it  is  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless,  to  preach  the 
doctrine  that  eccentricity  is  a  merit, 
and  insubordination  a  virtue  ;  that 
each  may  please  himself  so  long  as 
he  hurts  no  one  else.  Such  a  doc- 
trine, having  regard  to  the  existing 
state  of  society,  is  licentious  and 
wicked ;  and  no  amount  of  checks 
and  exceptions  to  its  application, 
even  to  the  extent  of  rendering  it  a 
nullity,  except  amongst  the  wise  and 
virtuous,  will  serve  to  redeem  it, 
especially  when  the  author,  by  his 
reference  toMormonism,  and  certain 
degraded  callings,  shows  that  he  does 
not  always  himself  bear  his  own 
important  limitations  in  mind.  Mr 
Stephen,  in  his  new  book,  accuses 
Mr  Mill  of  taking  far  too  high  an 
estimate  of  human  nature.  This  is 
quite  true,  when  Mr  Mill  is  engaged 
in  scanning  the  application  of  his 
own  theories,  and  estimating  their 
results.  But  when  he  is  discussing 
society  as  it  is,  existing  men  and 
women,  the  reverse  is  the  truth ;  for 
his  later  writings  show  a  growing 
misanthropy,  and  a  disposition,  with- 
out any  sufficient  excuse  or  justifi- 
cation, to  impute  to  both  sexes  alike 
the  evils  and  demoralisation  of 
slavery. 

Now,  in  our  point  of  view  (we 
are  not  Radicals,  philosophical  or 
otherwise),  rights,  as  such,  are  very 
difficult  to  define,  and  altogether  un- 
safe to  dogmatise  about,  and  deduce 
principles  from,  which  are  to  form 
the  foundation  of  society.  Especi- 
ally a  right  to  rebel,  woman  against 
man,  man  against  society,  is  a  doc- 
trine which  we  ought  to  think  over 
once,  twice,  thrice,  before  we  adopt 
it,  unless  we  have  a  Jamaica  insur- 
rection to  justify,  or  a  crusade  to 
encourage.  Society  is  founded  on 
a  graduated  force  which  runs  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  We 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  actual  force 
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which  exists;  that  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  individuals,  but  law  can 
define  and  control  it.  Liberty  is 
not  a  mere  negation  of  another's 
power ;  it  is  an  assertion  of  autho- 
rity, of  the  right  to  compel  the  ob- 
servance of  other  people's  duties  to 
ourselves.  It  requires  as  much 
limitation  and  careful  definition  as 
power;  especially  in  a  country 
where  power  is  extremely  difficult 
to  exercise.  Otherwise  liberty  be- 
comes a  name  for  unbridled  licence 
and  for  the  tyranny  of  the  individual, 
as  disgusting  and  intolerable  as  any 
other  form  of  tyranny,  especially 
when  exercised  in  a  crowded  country, 
and  in  defiance  of  its  best  judgment 
and  highest  ideals.  A  man  can  no 
more  say  to  a  civilised  community 
of  which  he  is  part,  "  I  will  have 
my  own  life  to  myself,"  than  he  can 
say,  "  I  will  have  my  own  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  myself;"  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  preached  to  him  that  he 
can  have  it,  and  ought  to  have  it,  in 
order  to  exhibit  originality.  The 
feelings  and  rights  and  wishes  of 
others  meet  us  at  every  corner,  and 
along  every  path  of  social  life.  So- 
ciety has  a  right  to  enforce  atten- 
tion to  customs  which  express  its 
standard  of  morals  and  manners,  and 
no  one  is  at  liberty  to  disregard 
them  unless  from  a  sense  of  duty 
which  is  paramount  to  them ;  an 
exception  which  assuredly  does  not 
cover  eccentric  attempts  to  develop 
individuality. 

Rights  are  so  difficult  to  define 
that  it  is  far  better  to  dogmatise 
from  duties.  When  we  fall  back 
on  our  consciousness  it  is  difficult 
to  say  that  we  have  any  abstract  and 
absolute  rights ;  they  exist  rela- 
tively to  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance, and  seem  generally  to  be  the 
result  of  other  people's  duties  to- 
wards us.  We  have  duties  to  God ; 
but  we  have  no  rights  as  against 
Him — not  even  the  right  to  live. 
The  right  even  to  live  is  not  abso- 


lute against  our  fellow- creatures ; 
we  may  forfeit  it  on  Mr  Mill's 
'  simple  principle '  by  violating  so- 
ciety's right  to  protect  itself,  or  our 
duty  to  go  on  a  forlorn-hope  may 
be  paramount  to  our  right  to  live. 
The  main  lines  of  duty,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  obvious  and  eternal;  and 
our  notion  of  liberty  is  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  sound  balance 
struck,  having  regard  to  time,  place, 
and  circumstance,  between  the  duty 
we  owe  to  society,  and  the  duties 
society  owes  to  us.  Man's  will,  or 
the  power  which  he  has  of  giving 
effect  to  it,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  fet- 
tered by  the  duties  which  he  owes 
to  others  and  to  his  own  best  self. 
Of  personal  liberty  a  wise  man 
never  allows  himself  more  than  this  ; 
but  of  social  and  political  liberty 
he  cannot  possess  more  than  is 
consistent  with  the  enforcement 
of-  social  and  public  duties.  The 
amount  of  individual  restraint  ne- 
cessary to  that  enforcement  will 
differ  according  to  circumstances, 
and  no  possible  rule,  simple  or 
otherwise,  can  be  laid  down  which 
will  uniformly  apply  to  it.  Mr 
Mill  says  that  the  test  is — what  is 
necessary  to  self-protection ;  but  he 
has  never  proved  it  by  argument 
or  illustration,  and  has  provided  so 
many  exceptions  that  it  ceases  to 
be  operative.  We  all  admit  that 
society  has  no  right  to  persecute  an 
individual  for  his  religious  belief, 
notwithstanding  that  Dr  Johnson 
has  argued  that  persecution  is  a  test 
through  which  truth  should  pass. 
And  then  it  is  argued  by  Mr  Mill 
that  neither  should  society  disap- 
prove an  individual's  religious  be- 
lief— disapproval  may  be  very  in- 
jurious, and  it  rests  on  the  same 
principle  as  persecution ;  society 
may  be  stifling  that  which  is  true, 
or  preventing  the  refutation  of  error. 
But  surely  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 
Society  may  not  arm  itself  with  the 
weapon  of  persecution ;  but,  if  not  of 
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disapproval,  it  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  individuals,  and  cannot  protect 
itself  against  flippancy,  wilful  in- 
decorum, or  ignorant  self-assertion. 
Turn  the  question  round  and  look 
at  it  as  one  of  duty  and  not  of  right. 
Our  duty  to  abstain  from  expression 
of  religious  belief  or  disbelief — of- 
fensive, or  it  may  be  blasphemous,  in 
the  eyes  of  society  —  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  avow  it,  is  bounded 
by  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  our 
convictions  and  consequent  obli- 
gation to  others.  Society,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  bound  to  listen  when 
that  sincerity  is  tested.  It  may  not 
apply  the  test  of  persecution,  but 
may  it  not  resort  to  any  other  ? 
May  it  not  disapprove  a  Wilkes  or 
a  Bradlaugh,  or  does  its  obligation 
to  listen  deprive  it  of  all  right  to 
criticise  and  disapprove  1  The  diffi- 
culty of  departing  from  the  standard 
belief  or  manners  of  the  day  is  the 
measure  of  the  power  of  society 
against  the  average  individual.  It 
is,  we  believe,  a  wholesome  check 
on  eccentricity  and  spurious  origi- 
nality, but  is  powerless  against  real 
force  of  character.  The  uniformity 
of  society  may  be  a  bad  sign,  and 
may,  as  Mr  Mill  says,  denote  ab- 
sence of  originality ;  but  the  way  to 
cure  it  is  to  promote  culture  and 
thought,  and  so  to  increase  real 
originality,  not  to  foster  a  vulgar 
imitation  of  it.  To  use  Mr 
Stephen's  simile,  to  expect  of,  a 
commonplace  member  of  society 
originality,  and  vigour  of  thought 
and  character,  because  he  is  free  to 
please  himself,  is  as  wise  as  "to  say 
to  the  water  of  a  stagnant  marsh, 
'  Why  in  the  world  do  you  not  run 
into  the  sea?  You  are  perfectly 
free.  There  is  not  a  single  hydrau- 
lic work  within  a  mile  of  you. 
There  are  no  pumps  to  suck  you 
up,  no  defined  channel  down  which 
you  are  compelled  to  run,  no  harsh 
banks  and  no  mounds  to  confine 
you  to  any  particular  course,  no 


dams  and  no  floodgates;  and  yet 
there  you  lie,  putrefying  and  breed- 
ing fever,  frogs,  and  gnats,  just  as  if 
you  were  a  mere  slave.'  The  water 
might  probably  answer,  if  it  knew 
how,  '  If  you  want  me  to  turn  mills 
and  carry  boats,  you  must  dig  pro- 
per channels  and  provide  proper 
water-works  for  me.' " 

The  other  branch  of  this  subject  of 
liberty  involves  the  relations  between 
the  sexes.  Bearing  in  mind  Mr 
Stephen's  protest  in  reference  to  this 
discussion,  "  not  exactly  on  the 
score  of  decency,  but  of  unpleasant- 
ness in  the  direction  of  indecorum," 
it  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  freely, 
nor  is  it  a  subject  which  Mr  Mill 
was  justified  in  following  into  so 
much  detail.  That  there  is  much 
to  be  corrected  in  those  relations 
may  be  admitted  ;  but  to  denounce 
as  vicious  the  principle  of  due  sub- 
ordination which  regulates  them, 
which  is  admitted  to  have  been  of 
universal  operation,  generally  satis- 
factory in  its  results,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  the  world  has  re- 
garded as  the  intention  of  nature  and 
the  ordinance  of  God,  is  to  draw  a  bill 
of  indictment  against  God  and  nature 
which  the  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port, and  is  only  required  by  the 
exigencies  of  a  creed  which  holds 
out  equality  among  mankind  as  its 
one  article  of  faith,  and  the  "  de- 
velopment of  individuality  "  as  its 
one  idea  of  duty.  A  man  must  be 
terribly  enamoured  of  his  own  in- 
tellectual processes  before  he  ab- 
stains from  verifying  his  conclusions 
by  reference  to  what  he  admits  to 
be  universal  experience,  universal 
instinct,  universal  acceptance  as 
the  intention  of  nature  and  the 
ordinance  of  God.  The  apology 
for  this  overweening  confidence, 
which  brings  these  visionary  philo- 
sophers into  constant  disrepute,  is, 
that  "  we  call  everything  instinct 
which  we  find  in  ourselves,  and  for 
which  we  cannot  trace  any  reason- 
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found  in  a  state  of  bondage  to  some 
man;"  and  that  law  converted  a  phy- 
sical fact  into  a  legal  right.  Others, 
and  we  think  Mr  Mill  also,  are  accus- 
tomed to  refer  to  the  varying  posi- 
tion accorded  to  women  in  different 
stages  of  history,  as  the  test  of  the 
current  degree  of  civilisation.  And 
Mr  Mill,  in  drawing  a  picture  of 
perfect  marriage,  describes  the  rela- 
tion of  men  and  women  as  one  of 
reciprocal  superiority  in  powers  and 
attainments.  From  this  he  deduces 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  equality : 
we,  on  the  contrary,  infer  that  where 
nature,  physical  strength,  and  func- 
tions alone  are  considered,  woman,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  inferior  to  man ; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  education 
proceeds,  that  basis  of  inequality 
supports  a  relationship  which  ought 
to  be,  and  generally  is,  one  of  reci- 
procal superiority  in  powers  and 
attainments.  The  inequality  re- 
mains through  all  stages  ;  the  divi- 
sion between  men  and  women  as 
classes  can  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  reciprocal  superiority  will 
generally  be  found  in  totally  dif- 
ferent spheres  of  action. 

In  what  we  have  to  say  upon 
this  subject  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves exclusively  to  the  law  of  the 
marriage  relation,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed wholly  to  revolutionise.  As 
a  general  principle  we  accept  the 
platitudes  as  satisfactory,  that  what- 
ever tends  to  raise  women  in 
thought,  in  knowledge,  in  indepen- 
dence, and  nobility  of  nature  and 
aims,  is  of  incalculable  service  to 
both  sexes  alike.  The  fortunes  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  human 
race  ape  so  closely  intertwined,  that 
whatever  deteriorates  or  impedes 
the  full  development  of  the  femi- 
nine nature  and  character,  inevit- 
ably reacts  upon  and  deteriorates 
men.  And  if  civilisation  can  only 
reach  completion  by  the  harmonious 
co-operation  and  development  of 
both  sexes,  the  new  creed  of  revolt 


able  foundation;"  and  again,  "this 
degrading  worship  of  instinct  will 
give  way  before  a  sound  psychology, 
laying  bare  the  real  root  of  much 
that  is  bowed  down  to  as  the  inten- 
tion of  nature  and  the  ordinance  of 
God." 

So  much  rhodomontade  is  talked 
in  these  days  about  the  equality  of 
the  sexes  and  their  equal  rights,  that 
we  are  forced  back  upon  first  princi- 
ples to  a  degree  which  is  required 
by  no  other  subject  of  public  dis- 
cussion. Mr  Mill's  contribution  to 
its  solution  is  •  contained  in  these 
dicta :  First,  justice  requires  it. 
Second,  the  absence  of  equality  in 
this  particular  case  is  exceptional — 
"  an  isolated  fact  in  modern  social 
institutions."  Third,  "the  nature 
of  women  is  an  eminently  artificial 
thing,  the  result  of  forced  repression 
in  some  directions,  unnatural  stimu- 
lation in  others."  Mr  Stephen  com- 
pletely demolishes  the  value  of  this 
contribution  to  our  social  science, 
by  showing  that  that  doctrine  of 
equality  rests  upon  an  unsound  view 
of  history,  an  unsound  view  of 
morals,  and  a  grotesquely  distorted 
view  of  facts. 

The  whole  theory  of  equality  be- 
tween the  sexes  rests  upon  the 
notion  that  absolute  equality  be- 
tween individuals  is  the  law  of 
life,  and  that  the  position  which 
women  occupy  is  a  violation  of 
it,  produced  by  an  artificial  sys- 
tem of  tyranny  which  has  no  rea- 
sonable warrant.  Universal  expe- 
rience may  be  appealed  to  as  show- 
ing that  there  are  no  two  men  or 
two  women  who  are  exactly  equal 
to  one  another  in  natural  or  acquired 
advantages  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
proposition  that  all  men  and  all 
women  are  on  a  footing  of  absolute 
equality  is  an  impossible  one.  Mr 
Mill's  account  of  the  existing  in- 
equality between  the  sexes  is  that 
from  the  "  very  earliest  twilight  of 
human  society  every  woman  was 
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— the  new  duty  of  women  to  rebel 
against  their  place  in  creation,  and  to 
aim  at  masculine  virtues,  and  aban- 
don femimine  ones — is  the  vulgarest 
and  most  pernicious  doctrine  of 
the  spurious  middle-class  liberalism 
of  the  day.  The  whole  teaching 
of  the  *  subjection  of  women '  is 
to  proclaim  a  general  insurrection 
of  women  against  men,  of  wives 
against  husbands;  to  inculcate  what 
Mr  Stephen  correctly  describes  as 
"  a  base,  unworthy,  mutinous  dis- 
position, utterly  subversive  of  all 
that  is  most  worth  having  in  life." 

In  respect  of  the  first  subject, 
the  grievances  to  be  removed  are 
inferiority  of  education,  disadvan- 
tages in  procuring  employment 
compared  with  men,  inequality  as 
regards  the  franchise ;  all  of  which, 
if  they  are  grievances,  can  be  re- 
moved without  introducing  the 
preposterous  notion  that  there  is 
no  radical  inequality  between  the 
sexes,  and  that  their  general  rela- 
tions in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  even 
in  marriage,  are  those  of  absolute 
equality.  And  in  respect  of  the 
second,  the  grievance  is  that  there 
is  not  equality  before  the  law,  that 
husbands  and  wives  are  not  "  part- 
ners" with  equal  authority  and 
equal  rights.  The  wife  is  legally 
subordinate  to  her  husband,  which 
means  tyranny  on  the  one  side, 
slavery  on  the  other,  with  the 
whole  train  ot  evil  results  which 
flow  from  the  status  oi  slavery. 
It  is  a  degradation  to  a  woman  to 
assign  to  her  a  place  in  the  family 
in  which  her  will  is  subordinate  to 
her  husband's. 

With  regard  to  the  institution 
of  marriage,  Christianity  and  mo- 
dern society  have  for  centuries 
decided  in  favour  of  monogamy 
—  indissolubility,  except  for  very 
grave  and  urgent  reasons — and  the 
exemption  of  the  details  of  family 
government  from  control  by  law 
and  law  courts,  and  the  consequent 


vesting  of  authority  in  the  hus- 
band. Under  this  system  marriage 
is  the  basis  of  an  association  which 
may  last  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  which,  including  children,  ser- 
vants, and  dependants,  may  be 
numerous.  It  is,  while  it  lasts,  a 
distinct  unit  of  society;  in  exter- 
nal dealings  it  must  have  its  re- 
presentative;  privacy  requires  that 
its  internal  affairs  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  cognisance  and 
control  of  courts  of  justice.  This 
withdrawal  necessitates  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  internal  govern- 
ment; and  accordingly,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  all  internal  authority 
and  external  responsibility  should 
rest  with  the  husband ;  and  it  de- 
fines the  extent  of  that  authority, — 
first,  as  regards  the  wife ;  second,  as 
regards  the  children  under  age ; 
thirdly,  as  regards  servants. 

The  only  questions  that  we  are 
here  concerned  with  is  as  between 
the  husband  and  wife,  first,  whether 
that  authority  is  to  be  inoperative 
as  regards  her,  as  inconsistent  with 
her  rights  and  liberties;  secondly, 
whether  she  is  to  be  admitted  to 
an  equal  division  of  power  with 
him  over  the  household,  for  the 
purpose  not  of  exercising  it  by 
delegation  and  consent — for  that 
can  be  and  constantly  is  done  now 
— but  of  exercising,  it,  if  so  minded, 
in  opposition  to  his  wishes. 

Taking  the  latter  question  first, 
Mr  Mill's  view  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  position  is,  in  his  own  words — 
"  One  person  must  have  the  sole 
control.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  should  always  be  the  same 
person.  The  natural  arrangement 
is  a  division  of  powers  between  the 
two ;  each  being  absolute  in  the 
executive  branch  of  their  own  de- 
partment, and  any  change  of  system 
and  principle  requiring  the  consent 
of  both.  The  division  neither  can 
be  nor  should  be  pre-established  by 
the  law,  since  it  must  depend  on 
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individual  capacities  and  suitabili- 
ties. If  the  two  persons  chose, 
they  might  pre-appoint  it  by  the 
marriage  contract."  This  does  not 
commend  itself  to  us  as  a  ripe  and 
sound  philosophy.  John  Jones  and 
Emily  Smith,  when  about  to  con- 
tract a  marriage,  are  very  little 
qualified  to  draw  up  a  legislative 
code  by  which  the  future  family  is 
to  be  governed,  and  power  appor- 
tioned. The  law  of  the  land  ought 
to  do  that  for  them.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  they  are 
mostly  concerned  with  their  exter- 
nal relations,  how  a  livelihood  is  to 
be  won  and  expenses  met.  They 
are  apt  to  believe  that  their  internal 
relations  will  be  harmonious  and 
successful,  provided  that  those  more 
pressing  matters  which  concern  the 
outer  world  can  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with.  But  suppose  the  code  is 
duly  drawn  up  and  unforeseen  diffi- 
culties arise.  These  can  only  be 
provided  for  by  consent,  and  there- 
fore, in  case  of  difference,  there  is 
no  one  person  who  has  the  sole  con- 
trol. It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  is 
too  ridiculous  to  be  worth  a  mo- 
ment's thought.  Where  marriage 
is  happy  and  its  affairs  are  harmo- 
niously conducted,  it  is  admitted, 
both  by  Mr  Mill  and  Mr  Stephen, 
and  is  obvious,  that  the  question  of 
control  does  not  arise.  But  assume 
a  state  of  things  which  requires  the 
interposition  of  control,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  agreement  as  to  which  of 
the  two  should  exercise  control, 
there  arises  a  dead-lock  in  family 
affairs, — say  a  question  whether  a 
servant  should  be  dismissed,  a  gov- 
erness engaged,  a  daughter  sent  to 
school,  an  establishment  reduced, 
particular  details  of  family  life  or 
discipline  followed  or  disregarded, 
or  any  case  where  there  is  irremov- 
able antagonism  of  will.  Reasonable 
people  will  of  course  settle  the  diffi- 
culty, for  they  are  a  law  to  them- 
selves. But  if  the  antagonism  re- 


mains, which  is  to  give  way  1  Is 
the  wife  to  have  the  legal  right  to 
set  her  husband  at  defiance?  If 
not,  the  principle  of  obedience  is 
admitted.  If  she  is  to  have  such 
right  the  household  is  reduced  to 
anarchy,  or  the  purposes  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  are  at  an  end. 

The  existing  law  would  solve  the 
difficulty  by  saying  that  the  hus- 
band's voice  shall  prevail  and  the 
wife's  shall  succumb.  Mr  Mill  re- 
plies that  that  establishes  a  school  of 
tyranny  and  a  school  of  slavery,  and 
that  unless  the  good  sense  of  man- 
kind mitigated  the  injustice  of  law, 
"  society  would  be  a  hell  upon 
earth."  "A  family,"  he  says,  "is 
often,  as  regards  its  chief,  a  school 
of  wilfulness,  overbearingness,  un- 
bounded self-indulgence,  and  a 
double-dyed  and  idealised  selfish- 
ness, of  which  sacrifice  itself  is  only 
a  particular  form  :  .  .  .  what  better 
is  to  be  looked  for  under  the  exist- 
ing form  of  the  institution1? "  But 
he  offers  and  can  offer  no  other  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty, — viz.,  how  are 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  household 
to  be  administered?  He  nowhere 
proposes  the  alternative  that  the  in- 
terference of  a  court  of  justice  should 
be  invoked  in  every  case  of  domestic 
confusion.  If  he  did,  he  would  cover 
his  system  with  reproach. 

JSTor  does  he  propose  that  when 
John  Jones  and  Emily  Smith  are 
drawing  up  their  domestic  code, 
they  should  frame  a  clause  referring 
either  disputes  or  the  making  of 
new  provisions  to  arbitration.  He 
well  knew  that  family  life  under  the 
surveillance  of  law  courts  or  arbi- 
trators would  be  scouted  as  absurd. 
Yet  such  surveillance  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  equal  rights  and 
powers,  or  the  marriage  must  be 
dissoluble  at  will.  Eamily  life 
would  be  intolerable  if  law  neither 
regulated  it  nor  provided  for  its 
regulation  except  by  a  council  of 
two,  exercising  power,  without  a 
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casting  vote  in  case  of  difference. 
And  therefore  the  plan  of  raising 
up  an  imperium  in  imperio,  or 
rather  two  conflicting  j  urisdictions — 
a  second  captain'of  half  the  ship,  in- 
stead of  a  first  lieutenant  of  the 
whole — is  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  will  solve  no  existing  difficulties. 
And  further,  it  will  entirely  alter 
the  existing  constitution  of  the 
family;  it  provides  for  the  occur- 
rence of  entanglements,  and  does 
not  provide  for  their  solution ;  and 
in  place  of  the  correlative  duties  of 
protection  and  obedience  sanctioned 
by  love,  it  offers  a  relationship  of 
equality  sanctioned  by  law  courts. 
The  conditions  of  permanent  exist- 
ence are  lost  sight  of  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  escape  from  that  reason- 
able subordination,  which,  far  more 
than  equality,  is  the  universal  law 
of  life. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  personal 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  government 
of  the  family,  the  fact  is  that,  as  Mr 
Stephen  points  out,  all  co-operation 
implies  command  and  obedience. 
If  two  people  join  together  to  stitch 
an  old  shoe,  one  must  have  the 
power  to  decide  in  case  of  difference. 
If  life-long  engagements  are  made, 
the  law  must  vest  the  power  to  de- 
cide, and  it  can  only  do  so  by  con- 
verting the  '  physical  fact '  into  a 
legal  right.  Mr  Mill's  discussions 
and  principles  point  to  dissoluble 
unions,  facility  of  divorce,  a  degra- 
dation of  the  marriage  tie,  and  the 
weakening  of  authority  in  every 
household.  He  admits  that  the 
existing  principle  of  subordination 
is  so  modified  in  practice  that  it 
works  well.  He  admits  that  the 
principle  is  in  accordance  with  re- 
cognised '  physical  fact.'  His  own 
treatise  ignores  the  '  physical  fact;' 
and  defines  no  other  principle. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
husband's  power,  it  is  practically 
limited  by  the  necessity  for  its  exer- 


cise. Cruelty  is  a  ground  for  se- 
paration, and  marks  the  legal  boun- 
dary of  marital  authority.  But 
morals  and  manners  and  opinion 
step  in  to  limit  its  exercise,  to  a 
degree  suited  to  the  station  in  life 
and  tone  of  the  society  in  which 
the  family  is  placed;  in  other  words, 
its  exercise  is  limited  by  that  very 
social  restraint  which  (it  is  part  of 
Mr  Mill's  own  case)  is  strong  enough 
to  forbid  freedom  of  opinion,  to 
stunt  originality,  and  to  check  "  ex- 
periments in  living."  This  social 
restraint  is  generally  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  hus- 
band's power  cannot  be  exercised 
unreasonably.  If  the  social  restraint 
is  inoperative,  a  low  standard  of 
manners  and  morals  is  implied,  and 
then  what  remedy  would  Mr  Mill's 
system  work  ?  If  the  husband  is  a 
savage,  and  the  wife  a  slave,  they 
will  remain  so  as  long  as  they  live 
together,  quite  independently  of 
marital  authority.  Bill  Sykes  did 
not  require  the  legal  authority  of  a 
husband  to  enable  him  to  tyrannise 
over  ISTancy.  It  would  be  a  mere 
mockery  to  give  the  wife  a  legal 
title  to  complete  independence  and 
equal  power,  if  she  is  personally 
unable  to  assert  them.  The  hus- 
band's authority  is  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  marriage  and  the 
government  of  a  household.  If  the 
wife  is  competent,  she  will  not 
merely  obtain  virtual  independence, 
but  will  exercise  by  delegation  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  authority ;  if  she 
is  incompetent,  it  is  useless  for  the 
law  to  give  her  what  will  be  of  no 
use  to  herself  or  the  family. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  wife's  submission  :  it  is  said, 
but  few  wives  or  husbands  will 
recognise  the  accuracy  of  the  de- 
scription, that  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances marriage  is  the  relation- 
ship of  tyrant  and  slave.  We  have 
been  introduced  to  the  description 
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of  a  family  demoralised  by  tlie 
"  double-dyed  and  idealised  selfish- 
ness" which  results  from  the  dis- 
astrous nature  of  the  marriage  union ; 
now  we  must  contemplate  the 
equally  disastrous  effects  of  that  tie 
upon  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
have  been  rash  enough  to  contract  it. 
"A  wife  is  completely  assimilated  to 
a  slave,  and  is  denied  any  lot  in 
life  but  that  of  being  the  personal 
body-servant  of  a  despot."  Some 
sense  of  exaggeration  appears  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  Mr  Mill's  mind, 
and  apparently  some  recollection  of 
cases  from  which  we  might  infer  that 
the  tyranny  complained  of  was  not 
always  on  the  same  side  of  the  house. 
Englishwomen,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
quite  so  despicable  as  their  cham- 
pion describes  them ;  nor  is  the 
position  assigned  to  them  in  mar- 
ried life  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
development  of  other  faults  than 
those  congenial  to  the  status  of 
slavery.  "  I  know,"  he  says,  "  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  grant  that  the  wife,  if  she 
cannot  effectually  resist,  can  at  least 
retaliate,  .  .  .  using  what  may  be 
called  the  power  of  the  scold  or  the 
shrewish  sanction."  And  upon  this 
he  observes  that  the  power  which 
a  wife  obtains  in  a  family,  which 
he  apparently  traces  entirely  to  her 
scolding  propensities,  is  no  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  freedom  which 
she  has  undergone.  Her  power  often 
gives  her  what  she  has  no  right  to, 
but  does  not  enable  her  to  assert 
her  own  rights. 

This  condition  of  slavery  tem- 
pered by  scolding  is,  according  to 
Mr  Mill,  by  no  means  redeemed  by 
conjugal  affection  ;  for,  he  exclaims, 
intense  attachments  have  before  now 
existed  between  master  and  slave. 
"  Men,  except  the  most  brutish,  de- 
sire to  have  in  the  women  most 
nearly  connected  with  them  not  a 
forced  slave  but  a  willing  one,  not  a 
slave  merely  but  a  favourite.  They 


do  not  want  solely  the  obedience  of 
women,  they  want  their  sentiments." 
"  It  is  part  of  the  irony  of  life,"  he 
proceeds,"  that  the  strongest  feelings 
of  devoted  gratitude  of  which  human 
nature  seems  to  be  susceptible  are 
called  forth  in  human  beings  to- 
wards those  who  having  the  power 
entirely  to  crush  their  earthly  exist- 
ence voluntarily  refrain  from  exer- 
cising that  power." 

There  is  another  idea  which  Mr 
Mill  propounds,  which  strikes  at 
the  very  root  of  life-long  unions, 
and  points  to  dissoluble  marriage 
and  facility  of  divorce — in  short,  to 
Mohammedan  or  Mormonite  ar- 
rangements. We  reluctantly  repro- 
duce a  passage  which  is  tainted  with 
"  unpleasantness  in  the  direction  of 
indecorum,"  and  shows  that  Mr 
Mill's  indictment  is  against  human 
nature  and  Christian  marriage,  and 
not  merely  against  society  and  its 
constitution  :  "  Hardly  any  slave," 
he  says,  "except  one  immediately 
attached  to  the  master's  person,  is 
a  slave  at  all  hours  and  all  minutes  ; 
in  general  he  has,  like  a  soldier,  his 
fixed  task;  and  when  it  is  done, 
and  when  he  is  off  duty,  he  dis- 
poses, within  certain  limits,  of  his 
own  time,  and  has  a  family  life 
into  which  the  master  rarely  in- 
trudes. But  it  cannot  be  so  with 
the  wife.  Above  all,  a  female  slave 
has  in  Christian  countries  an  ad- 
mitted right  to  refuse  to  her  master 
the  last  familiarity;  not  so  the 
wife.  However  brutal  the  tyrant 
she  may  unfortunately  be  chained 
to,  though  she  may  know  that  he 
hates  her,  though  it  may  be  his 
daily  pleasure  to  torture  her,  and 
though  she  may  feel  it  impossible 
not  to  loathe  him,  he  can  claim 
from  her  and  enforce  the  lowest 
degradation  of  a  human  being — that 
of  being  made  the  instrument  of  an 
animal  function  contrary  to  her  in- 
clination." We  decline  to  enter 
into  this  discussion,  except  to  say 
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that  separation  will  generally  pre- 
cede a  state  of  things  which  literally 
answers  such  a  description.  Im- 
pediments to  divorce,  of  course,  may 
be  in  individual  cases  productive  of 
unhappiness.  But  the  Christian 
theory  of  indissoluble  marriage  in- 
volves some  unhappy  unions,  from 
which  Mohammedan  contracts  and 
Mormonite  liaisons  provide  an  easy 
escape. 

The  avowed  and  inevitable  result 
to  which  Mr  Mill's  argument  leads 
is,  that  the  identity  of  husband  and 
wife,  which  is  the  theory  of  canon 
and  common  law,  should  be  replaced 
by  a  partnership  contract,  under 
which  both  should  be  equal  and 
independent.  That  identity  he  re- 
fuses to  distinguish  from  slavery 
tempered  by  scolding  and  profaned 
by  peculiar  degradation.  Man  and 
wife  should  both  be  perfectly  free 
agents,  competent  to  contract  each 
with  the  other,  each  with  the  out- 
side world,  and  liable  to  all  the 
responsibilities  which  they  severally 
undertake.  It  is  one  vital  objection 
to  this  plan  that  it  renders  family 
government  impossible ;  next,  that 
it  involves  the  surveillance  of  law 
courts  over  family  life,  for  the 
sanction  of  the  husband's  authority 
being  withdrawn,  no  other  sanction 
is  provided ;  thirdly,  that  the  separate 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  "  man 
and  wife  limited"  will  open  the 
door  to  endless  frauds  upon  third 
parties;  and,  lastly,  that  the  rela- 
tionship being  one  of  contract,  and 
not  that  of  status  denned  by  law 
and  sanctioned  by  religion,  must  be 
dissoluble  at  will. 

Our  case  is  that,  abolish  the  tenet 
of  the  wife's  submission,  and  you 
provide  no  cure  for  unhappy  mar- 
riages ;  while  there  is  no  argument 
in  favour  of  the  wife's  independence 
which  does  not  also  point  in  favour 
of  facile  divorces  and  temporary 
unions.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  man  will  undertake  life- 


long liabilities  which  he  is  to  be 
unable  to  control  or  regulate — will 
constitute  a  woman  his  agent,  with- 
out power  to  limit  or  control  her 
agency — will  place  her  in  command 
of  his  household  without  the  right 
of  ultimate  decision  in  case  of  differ- 
ence. Or  if  the  wife  is  to  be  separ- 
ately responsible  for  all  that  she 
does,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  marriage  relation  is  to  continue 
while  the  wife  is  free  to  enter,  in 
spite  of  his  disapproval,  into  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  those  of 
wife,  mother,  and  mistress  of  the 
household,  and  generally  to  "de- 
velop her  individuality  "  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  duties  to  her  husband 
and  children,  and  in  a  manner 
utterly  disapproved  by  him.  Mr 
Stephen  has  conclusively  shown 
how  entirely  in  the  woman's  favour 
is  the  condition  of  indissolubility 
introduced.  She  has  life-long  rights 
as  against  her  husband,  immunity 
from  all  civil  responsibility,  whilst 
she  devotes  herself  to  What  is  in 
truth  the  real  female  occupation, 
and  which  frequently  absorbs  all 
her  time  and  energies ;  and  in  re- 
turn for  the  right  to  life-long  pro- 
tection and  support  she  owes  the 
correlative  duty  of  submission. 

The  true  character  and  extent  of 
this  submission  form  the  gist  of  the 
whole  subject.  Mr  Mill's  view 
or  representation  of  it  is  exag- 
gerated. The  law  recognises  the 
wife's  place  in  the  family,  and 
though  it  frees  her  from  external 
responsibility,  and  merges  her  ex- 
istence in  that  of  her  husband,  it 
secures  her  a  position  of  authority 
and  independence  within  the  house- 
hold. Contrast  her  position  with 
that  of  her  grown-up  daughter. 
The  latter  is  no  doubt  sui  juris; 
but  the  former  has  gained  position 
and  rights  relative  to  her  husband, 
which,  so  far  from  regarding  as 
slavery,  she  considers  as  the  reward 
of  her  life,  and  a  source  of  emula- 
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tion  for  her  daughter.  It  is  of  far 
more  importance  that  the  suhmission 
of  which  we  speak  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  wife  than  of  a  servant  or  a 
grown-up  daughter.  The  wife  is 
trusted  with  large  powers,  has  per- 
manent rights  and  authority,  and  is 
too  absolutely  identified  with  her 
husband  to  render  her  wilful  dis- 
loyalty and  disobedience  anything 
short  of  the  subversion  of  the  house- 
hold. 

So  far  from  the  submission  re- 
quired being  identical  with  slavery, 
it  is  only  of  that  kind  which  is 
consistent  with  equal  position  in  the 
eyes  of  society,  identity  of  interest, 
the  wife's  right  to  use  the  husband's 
authority  in  the  family,  and  gene- 
rally to  represent  him  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  household.  It 
is  of  that  kind  which  is  required  by 
loyal  co-operation,  and  the  faithful 
blending  of  lives  and  dispositions 
by  common  aims  and  mutual  as- 
sistance. It  does  not  prevent  the 
due  '  development '  of  the  wife's 
*  individuality,'  but  does  prevent 
such  development  from  being  in- 
consistent with  the  discharge  of  con- 
jugal duty.  It  emancipates  the 
wife  from  outside  responsibility, 
and  gives  her  relatively  to  her  hus- 
band the  full  rewards  of  life.  And 
if  in  any  point  law  falls  short  in  ac- 
cording to  her  her  just  rewards,  it 
can  be  amended  without  touching 
the  vital  principle  of  wife-like  obe- 
dience and  submission. 

There  may  be,  and  probably  is,  in 
many  classes,  an  undue  neglect  of 
female  education,  an  altogether  in- 
defensible fostering  of  the  notion 
that  boys  are  infinitely,  and  in  all 
respects,  superior  to  girls,  and  a 
general  encouragement  to  the  notion 
that  men  may  be  selfish  and  tyran- 
nical, and  that  wives  should  be 
helpless  or  even  abject.  But  this 
is  a  matter  of  defective  education, 
and  can  be  altered  without  revolu- 
tionising the  institution  of  marriage. 

VOL.  CXIV. — NO.  DCXCV. 


At  the  present  time,  the  tone  of 
men  with  regard  to  women  is  a 
sure  sign  of  their  own  degree  of 
education,  or  of  the  capacities  and 
acquirements  of  their  own  female 
relations. 

Mr  Mill  takes  the  extravagant 
instance  of  the  "  vilest  malefactor  " 
who  has  some  wretched  woman 
tied  to  him,  "  against  whom  he  can. 
commit  any  atrocity  except  killing 
her,  and  if  tolerably  cautious,  can 
do  even  that  without  much  danger 
of  incurring  the  legal  penalty."  Of 
course,  if  a  vile  malefactor,  or  any 
other  brute,  consorts  with  a  fellow- 
creature,  the  result  will  be  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty.  But  how  will  it 
be  altered  by  giving  the  woman 
legal  independence1?  A  man  can- 
not kill  his  wife  in  the  exercise 
of  marital  authority,  nor  will  her 
legal  independence  give  her  any 
security.  If  the  law  cannot  protect 
life,  much  less  will  it  protect  her 
independence  and  equality. 

Besides,  of  what  avail  is  it  to 
argue  against  an  institution  of  uni- 
versal interest  from  the  conduct  of 
savages  to  whom  it  was  never 
meant  to  apply,  or  at  least  in 
whose  favour  it  was  never  intro- 
duced ?  It  is  useless  t6  revolution- 
ise the  institution  of  marriage  on 
their  account,  for,  according  to  Mr 
Mill's  own  theories,  "  probably  the 
great  majority  of  married  people 
live  in  a  spirit  of  a  just  law  of 
equality," — i.e.,  are  perfectly  happy 
with  the  existing  relationship  ;  and 
the  only  evil  which  requires  a 
remedy  so  violent  is  the  sentimen- 
tal dislike  of  subjection,  fostered 
by  a  pernicious  teaching  and  an 
unripe  philosophy.  That  sentimen- 
tal dislike  we  characterise  as  "a 
base,  unworthy,  mutinous  disposi- 
tion, subversive  of  all  that  is  most 
worth  having  in  life."  If  a  woman 
is  really  stronger  in  character  and 
mental  power  than  her  husband, 
she  ought,  according  to  Mr  Mill,  to 
2B 
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absorb  the  chief  authority  in  the 
family  for  the  interests  of  the 
family,  and  as  her  own  right.  Our 
answer  is  that  she  will  do  so  now 
under  existing  circumstances,  but 
that  such  superiority  will  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  toned  down  by  refer- 
ence to  the  principle  of  her  official 
subordination  and  duty  of  submis- 
sion. That  this  is  degrading,  or 
cutting  her  off  from  aspiring  to  the 
first  place,  is  absurd.  If  the  lieu- 
tenant is  a  better  seaman  than  the 
captain,  he  will  absorb  more  moral 
authority  in  the  ship;  but  it  will 
render  all  the  more  incumbent  upon 
him  the  duties  of  loyal  fidelity  and 
subordination.  If  the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  man  of 
greater  natural  powers  and  capacity 
than  a  Premier  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  will  practically  supersede 
the  authority  of  his  chief;  but  it 
would  denote  "a  base,  unworthy, 
and  mutinous  disposition"  if  he 
were  on  that  account  to  throw  off  the 
duty  of  subordination,  and  would 
render  co-operation  impossible. 

In  short,  Christianity  and  good 
sense  have  solved  the  difficulties  of 
sexual  relationship  by  establishing 
monogamy,  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  subordination  of  the 


wife  to  the  husband,  so  far  at  least 
as  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  ob- 
jects of  marriage  and  the  loyal  co- 
operation of  husband  and  wife. 
Under  such  a  system  those  happy 
marriages  are  rendered  possible 
which  Mr  Mill  describes  with  so 
much  force  and  eloquence.  And 
no  instance  is  brought  in  his  works 
of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it 
tends  to  condemn  the  system.  Mar- 
riage is  of  all  subjects  and  institu- 
tions the  most  serious  one  to  tam- 
per with.  And  while  Mr  Mill  de- 
nounces the  existing  form  of  the 
institution  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  calls  upon  the  whole  female 
sex  to  revolt  against  it  as  unworthy, 
and  to  the  lowest  degree  degrading, 
he  proposes  no  other  form  which 
the  institution  should  or  could 
take,  which  is  not  on  the  face  of 
it  absurd,  and  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble should  ever  coexist  with  perma- 
nence of  duration  and  unity  and 
completeness  of  association.  The 
duty  of  wife-like  obedience  will 
last  as  long  as  the  Christian  religion 
prevails,  and  can  never  be  subverted 
until  we  are  content  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  our  social  system  by  a  re- 
course to  the  practices  of  Mohamme- 
dans and  Mormonites. 
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THE  SPAKROWS  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

(AN   IDYL  OF  PAPER  BUILDINGS.) 

I  WONDER  what  they  talk  about,  those  birds, 

(For  if  they  do  confabulate  or  no, 

I  too,  like  Cowper,  need  not  ask  Jean  Jacques), 

When,  every  eve,  what  time  our  London  sun 

Wrapped  in  an  orange-tawny  robe-de-nuit, 

Betakes  him  to  his  couch  of  western  cloud, 

I  see  them,  from  my  northward  garret  here, 

Perched  by  their  hundreds  on  the  planes  below, 

And  hear  them  talk — ye  gods  !  how  they  do  talk, 

And  chatter  like  a  bevy  of  fair  girls, 

A  trifle  weary,  gathered  when  a  ball 

Breaks  up  with  breaking  daylight,  to  discuss — 

The  while  they  knot  their  tresses  for  repose — 

The  triumphs  and  the  failures  of  the  night, 

The  partners  Fate  assigned  them  in  the  dance; 

How  Percy  was  a  duck,  and  Jones  a  bore, 

How  well  Vane  waltzed,  and  what  a  stick  was  Brown  ; 

To  vote  Kate's  flirting  simply  scandalous, 

To  be  quite  grieved  dear  Laura  looked  so  ill 

With  neck  and  shoulders  yellow  as  her  skirt, 

To  question  Margaret's  pearls — they  imitate 

Those  things  so  well  in  Paris  now — or  hint 

How  more  than  Nature  glowed  on  Eosa's  cheek. 
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*"  But  these — what  stirs  this  passion  of  debate, 
Too  keen  for  family  gossip,  and  too  loud 
For  corner- whispering  scandal  ]     Do  they  hold 
A  convocation  here,  with  all  the  phials 
Of  odium  tlieologicum  uncorked, 
Or  bandy  Politics,  a  Commons'-House 
With  every  Member  on  his  legs  at  once  1 
Have  they  no  Clerk — no  Secretary-Bird — 
No  Sparrow-Hansard  ? — Oh^for  him  renowned 
In  Eastern  tale  that  knew  the  speech  of  birds, 
And  dared  to  tell  his  master  how  the  owls 
Blessed  Sultan  Mahmoud  for  the  ruined  towns 
Wherewith  he  dowered  the  owlets  of  his  realm  ! 

St  Francis  of  Assisi  preached  long  since 
A  sermon  to  the  birds  : — but,  if  the  Saint 
Employed  fowl  language,  or  the  fowl  had  gift 
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Miraculous  to  understand  the  speech 

Of  wingless  bipeds,  legend  does  not  tell. 

Had  that  discourse  been  extant — printed,  say, 

Like  modern  prosy  homilies,  at  request 

Of  the  congregation,  moved  and  seconded 

By  Elder  Noddy  and  Churchwarden  Gull, — 

It  might  have  helped  us  somewhat  to  a  clue 

Or  key  to  ope  communication's  door 

'Twixt  man  and  bird.     I'd  like  to  bind  with  it 

The  Lecture  that  St  Anthony  addressed 

To  the  much-gaping  fishes  :  and  theirs  too, 

Perhaps,  whose  names  I  know  not,  the  Imaums 

"Who, — when  the  scavengers  of  Stamboul  streets,. 

Too  numerous  grown  some  twenty  years  ago, 

"Were  bagged,  en  masse,  deported,  and  cast  out 

Upon  a  boneless  bare  Propontic  isle 

Hard  by,  to  starve  or  turn  dog-cannibals, — 

Mounted  the  minarets  that  o'erlooked  the  place, 

And  thence,  with  all-persuasive  eloquence, 

Delivered  to  the  hunger-howling  curs 

Sound  sermons,  whereof  patience  was  the  text. 

Some  few,  ^Esopus,  Aristophanes 

In  classic  times, — and  in  our  later  days 

The  inimitable  Frenchman  La  Fontaine, 

(Who  does  not  know  that  Cock  who  found  the  pearl  1  )t 

Hans  Andersen  of  Denmark, — haply  one 

Or  two  besides,  have  made  the  creatures  speak 

dn  paper,  well  as  English  Landseer's  brush 

On  canvas  draws  them  mutely  eloquent. 

I  lack  their  larger  insight, — yet  methinks 

I  could  translate,  not  ill,  a  phrase  or  two 

Of  yonder  pair,  that,  opposite  my  panes, 

"Whereon  the  sunshine  beats  at  breakfast-time, 

Upon  the  elm-tree's  slowly-rotting  crown 

Sit  perched,  expectant  of  the  daily  dole 

Of  gathered  crumbs  and  snags  of  crust  that  bid. 

Defiance  to  my  molars,  or,  in  mood 

More  liberal  when  the  times  are  hard  and  grim,. 

The  sumptuous  feast  of  half  a  shredded  roll 

I  fling  them  forth — no  mighty  charity  : — 

Perhaps  it  tickles  me  (my  grandsire  loved 

A  main  of  cocks)  to  see  them  quarrel  for't : 

Perhaps  I've  notions  like  Pythagoras, 

And  dream  I  feed  my  grandam  in  a  fowl : 

Perhaps  I  think  of  Lazarus  and  the  orts 
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Of  Dives'  table : — be  it  how  it  may, 

There's  many  a  man  says  less  grace  after  meat — 

41  Twit !  tirri-whit ! " — There  speaks  the  husband-bird, 

A  dapper,  saucy,  mottle-crested  cock, 

Type  of  all  perfect  sparrowhood,  alert 

Alike  in  theft,  in  combat,  and  in  love  : — 

I  watched  him  woo  and  win  his  wife  this  spring, 

From  sweet  St  Valentine's  till  windy  March 

"With  crocus  set  the  garden-plots  ablaze, 

And  April  rains  with  tender  emerald  tipped 

The  more  impatient  twigs, — no  easy  time 

He  had  of  it :  had  she  worn  petticoats 

Instead  of  feathers,  she  had  hardly  played 

More  wilful  wanton  pert  coquettish  tricks, 

To  tease  a  lover's  heart  out.     Yet  she  made 

A  famous  housewife  after  all :  the  most 

0'  the  building-work  was  hers ;  what  help  he  lent 

Was  careless,  with  no  heart  in  it :  he  lacked 

The  urging  mother-sense  of  eggs  to  come. 

"  Twit !  tirri-whit ! "  that's — being  interpreted — 

"  Why,  this  is  worse  and  worse  !  there's  ten  o'clock 

By  the  Temple  bell !     Lord  !  how  these  men  do  sleep  ! 

Heaven  only  knows  what  time  they  go  to  bed — 

I  don't !     I  keep  good  hours  as  Nature  bids. 

I've  peeped  in  thrice  upon  him  since  the  sun 

Flamed  on  his  windows — seen  him  roll  and  pant 

Hot-swaddled-up  in  blankets ;  heard  him  grunt 

And  snore — no  wonder — stifled  in  a  box 

Some  twelve  feet  square.     He's  got  no  room,  poor  wretch, 

To  breathe,  as  we  have ! "     "  Tweedle  !  tweedle-twee  ! " 

Puts  in  the  hen'; — "  I  pity  him,  I'm  sure ; 

But  then  you  must  allow  he's  better  off 

Than  we  in  some  things,  Philip  !     If  his  roost 

Be  in  a  cage,  it's  snug  o'  winter  nights 

When  you  and  I  are  fain  enough  for  warmth 

To  huddle  by  his  chimneys.     He  don't  sit 

Shivering  upon  a  branch  with  all  his  toes 

Benumbed  to  icicles,  on  Providence 

Waiting  for  breakfast."     "  Twit !  what  stuff  you  talk  ! 

I  think  this  London  smut  is  in  your  brains, 

As  on  your  feathers  !     No  !  he  doesn't  perch  : 

How  should  he  without  claws  ?     He  doesn't  fly  : 

How  should  he  without  wings  ?     He  doesn't  peck, 

Save  with  that  pulpy  bill  he  calls  his  tongue, 
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At  his  own  kind  :  he's  not  a  bird,  in  short ! 

I  thank  the  gentle  heavens  that  bar  him  out ! 

Had  he  our  privilege  he'd  make  the  air 

Too  hot  for  happy  living,  and  the  hawk, 

That  strikes  our  country-cousins  dumb  with  dread, 

A  right  good  neighbour  by  comparison. 

Hush  !  there's  that  cursed  cat  from  King's  Bench  Walk  ! 

The  tabby  devil  that  on  sunny  morns 

Parades  our  sward,  and  sprawls  her  velvet-length 

For  fondlings  of  red-fingered  nursery-nymphs 

Charged  with  the  hopes  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand, — 

Still  with  one  green  eye  slant-wise  on  the  watch 

For  some  unwary  nestling.     Good  !  she's  gone  ! 

My  blessing  on  that  dog  that  frightened  her  ! 

It's  odd,  though,  that  the  brntes  can't  live  in  peace. 

I  wish  he'd  come  !     Except  a  grub  or  two, 

(Poor  eating  after  spring — your  animal  food 

111  suits  my  stomach  for  the  rest  o'  the  year,) 

I  swear  I've  tasted  nothing."     "  Tweedle-twee  ! 

O  Lord  !  he'll  fall !  our  youngest,  Philip  !  look  ! 

He's  been  these  three  days  past  agog  to  fly  ! 

He  frightens  me  to  death  ! "     "  Twit !  tirri-whit ! 

Is  he  so  eager  1 — let  him  try  his  wings, 

And  learn  to  pick  up  independent  crumbs. 

Nothing's  so  good  in  children  as  self-help, 

It  saves  a  parent  such  a  world  of  pains  ! 

He's  off ! — a  fortnight  hence,  if  he  escapes 

The  pip  meanwhile,  he'll  be  so  like  the  rest, 

Yourself  won't  know  him  from  your  neighbour's  chick 

That  jostled  you  but  yesterday  for  crumbs. 

There,  be  contented  !     There's  no  more  ado, 

No  stinting  now  of  full-grown  appetites 

To  cram  six  callow  throats  agape  for  food, 

No  sitting  squat  upon  the  nest  o'  nights, 

With  draggled  wings  spread  out  umbrella-wise 

To  keep  the  eggs  from  addling  with  the  showers. 

I'm  heartily  glad  it's  over  !     Pairing-time, 

When  pretty  Hens  are  kind,  is  well  enough ; 

But  breeding-time  grows  tiresome  ere  it  ends. 

We've  done  our  duty  by  the  brood — and  now 

We're  free."     "  Ah,  Philip  !"     "  What !  you  silly  chit ! 

You're  sentimental  ?    Why,  you  don't  suppose 

That  three  days  hence  you'll  care  an  oat-husk  more 

For  me  than  I  for  you  ?     Struthology 

Records  no  instance  of  a  twelvemonth's  love." 
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"  Oh,  Philip  !  Philip  ! "     "  Twit !  good  sparrows  keep 

Good  sparrow  customs — Pair  and  Breed  and  Part — 

And  make  no  fuss,  like  men  at  Westminster, 

With  Cresswell,  or  Penzance,  or  What's-his-name 

Whose  face  we  knew  here  lately.     Fashion  rules 

Your  female-sparrows  as  your  female-men, — 

And  you'll  be  in  our  fashion  in  a  week  ! 

Next  year,  perhaps,  if  both  should  live  as  long, 

And  if  the  fancy  takes  again,  who  knows 

But  we  might — tirri-whit !  he's  looking  out ! 

It's  coming  now  !  "     "It  may  be  as  you  say, — 

You've  a  year  more  than  I,  and  should  know  best, — 

But  I  did  think  that  after         What  a  shower ! 

What  nice  big  crumbs  !     I  say,  I — Oh  !  you're  off ! 

Here  goes  then,  too.     When  it's  first  come  first  served,. 

To  wait's  mere  folly.     Well,  he's  a  good  soul 

That  Barrister; — I  wish  he  had  more  briefs. 

He's  soaked  his  crusts  !     They're  not  all  selfish,  then, 

These  men,  and  think  of  others  at  odd  times. 

I  wonder,  do  they  squabble  at  their  meals 

In  this  disgusting  fashion  ?     It's  hard  work 

To  get  one's  share, — it's  beastly, — worse  than  pigs  ! 

Manners,  you  poacher  !  let  that  bit  alone  ! 

It's  mine  ! — or  else  I'll  give  you  such  a  peck  ! — 

I  cry  you  mercy,  Philip  !  was  it  you  1 " 

***** 

The  feast  is  eaten,  and  the  guests  are  gone  : 

There'll  be  no  talking  more  till  eventide 

Renews  that  clamorous  session  in  the  planes. 

"  There's  been  too  much  already  !  "  Fancy  hears 

Some  Critic  growling.     "  Blank  verse  1  blank  enough, 

No  doubt ;  just  worthy  of  its  worthless  theme  !  " 

Eight,  man  !     They're  cheap  enough,  by  money  rate, 

At  Leadenhall,  where  all  good  dead  birds  go ; 

Nor  valued  high  alive,  since  Lesbia's  time  : 

Five  sparrows  for  a  farthing,  as  we  read, 

Was  Jewry's  market-price.     They've  hardly  fetched 

So  much  of  late,  save  when  the  Teutons  close'd 

Bound  starving  Paris.     Yet  there's  One  above, 

'Tis  added,  cares  for  such  ;  and,  if  they're  worth 

His  care,  He  will  not  frown  when  such  as  I 

At  infinite  distance  ape  His  providence, 

And  hold  no  creature  He  hath  made  too  small 

Or  mean  for  kindly  thought  and  kindly  deed. 

H.  K. 
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WE  scarcely  can  tell  whether  it 
is  by  a  prejudice  common  to  human 
nature,  or  by  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  that  hero- worship  which  con- 
siders the  possession  of  genius  as 
affecting  not  only  the  productive 
powers,  but  also  the  character  of 
men,  that  we  all  expect  to  find  in 
the  records  of  literary  life  something 
more  interesting,  more  closely  con- 
cerning and  affecting  the  general 
reader,  than  we  look  for  in  almost 
any  other  kind  of  human  record. 
We  expect  that  not  only  the  poet 
himself  should  have  a  nature  more 
finely  touched  than  that  of  his  more 
commonplace  contemporaries,  but 
that  those  who  live  near  him  should 
share  in  this  visionary  gleam,  this 
light  which  is  such  as  never  was  on 
sea  or  shore.  We  expect  the  phi- 
losopher and  historian  to  shed  round 
him  a  serene  reflection  from  the  great 
themes  and  scenes  with  which  his 
mind  is  occupied.  How  a  man 
should  have  a  great  genius  and  a 
commonplace  life — how  he  should 
be  far  above  our  level  in  intelli- 
gence, yet  no  way  beyond  it,  or 
even  beneath  it,  in  character,  in 
natural  interest,  in  all  the  engaging 
details  that  endear  man  to  men — is 
one  of  the  standing  difficulties  which 
we  are  unable  to  explain.  Time 
after  time  we  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  is  so,  but  instinct  is  stronger 
than  fact,  and  the  original  impres- 
sion constantly  returns  to  the  mind. 
We  surround  with  a  fond  human 
prejudice  the  name  and  the  record 
of  every  writer  whose  works  have 
charmed  us ;  we  insist  upon  finding 
out  excuses  for  his  follies,  and  where 
there  are  no  follies  to  excuse,  are 
ready  to  receive  a  bare  record  of 


studies  and  labour,  dry  as  any  ma- 
thematical ledger,  as  something 
which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  half  divine.  And  the  same  de- 
lightful prejudice  which  sheds  a 
glow  of  fancy  over  all  he  says  and 
does,  gilds  also  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  members  of  his.  im- 
mediate family.  We  turn  to  the 
volumes  which  profess  to  give  us  the 
biography  of  a  poet's  daughter,  or  to 
those  which  contain  the  life-experi- 
ences of  a  philosopher's  wife,  with  a 
foregone  conclusion  in  their  favour, 
a  confident  expectation  that  their 
interest  must  be  great,  their  narra- 
tives and  their  sentiments  of  higher 
flight  and  finer  issue  than  is  grant- 
ed to  the  other  part  of  the  world. 
In  some  cases  this  instinct,  blind 
though  it  be,  proves  itself  right,  and 
we  come  upon  one  of  the  rarer  blos- 
soms of  human  nature ;  but  in  others 
it  is  manifestly  and  unmistakably 
wrong,  as,  alas  !  we  shall  find  little 
difficulty  in  proving  ere  we  go  much 
farther. 

Let  us  first,  however,  turn  to 
the  instance  in  which  our  prejudice 
was  right.*  Sara  Coleridge  was  the 
daughter  of  a  great  poet  and  singu- 
lar man,  one  whose  faults  have  been 
veiled  as  domestic  love  piously  veils 
the  errors  of  those  it  clings  to  in 
private  life,  and  about  whom  we 
shall  probably  never  hear  the  full 
truth,  because  that  truth,  if  it  were 
known,  might  diminish  our  rever- 
ence for  the  poet,  by  diminishing 
our  regard  for  the  man.  Amid  all 
the  scandals  and  pseudo-revelations 
which  literary  scavengers  delight  to 
shovel  out  upon  us,  we  are  glad, 
even  when  our  curiosity  is  piqued, 
to  find  that  respecting  this  one 


*  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.     London  :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.     1873. 
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man  family  pride  and  affection  have 
locked  up  their  skeleton  in  a  closet, 
and  refuse  to  permit  it  to  be  ex- 
amined either  by  telescope  or  mi- 
croscope. We  guess  that  he  was 
less  perfect  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions than  he  was  in  his  genius; 
-but  no  gossip  has  ever  had  it  in 
his  or  her  power  to  burst  forth 
upon  the  world  with  some  long 
pent-up  secret  respecting  Coleridge's 
failure  in  domestic  duty,  or  the  rea- 
sons which  made  him  apparently  for- 
sake his  own  hearth  to  become  the 
household  idol  of  strangers.  We  di- 
vine that  the  poet  could  not  have 
been  without  blame — but  honour  to 
the  wife,  and  honour  to  the  friends, 
who  have  given  the  world  no  further 
food  for  curiosity  or  speculation.  It 
is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of  the 
existence,  in  a  family  made  illustri- 
ous by  the  production  of  a  great  cele- 
brity, of  that  proud  and  tender  hu- 
mility of  ordinary  nature,  which, 
declaring  its  small  concerns  to  be 
too  insignificant  for  the  interest  of 
the  crowd,  withdraws  its  domestic 
existence  into  a  scrupulous  and  deli- 
cate seclusion.  So  far  as  possible 
this  has  been  done  in  respect  to 
Coleridge;  and  even  now,  at  this 
late  date,  in  his  daughter's  memoir, 
the  same  reticence  has  been  care- 
fully observed.  These  volumes  are 
full  of  "  my  father ; "  but  they  con- 
tain nothing  to  that  father's  disad- 
vantage. 

Sara  Coleridge  was  the  poet's  only 
daughter.  His  sons  are  already  so 
far  known  to  the  world  that  every- 
body is  aware  how  the  luckless 
Hartley,  slave  of  a  heated  and  ex- 
travagant imagination  in  a  feeble 
body,  made  shipwreck  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  original  mind,  and  of  a  life 
which,  though  wildly  astray,  was  yet 
never  guilty  towards  his  fellow-men ; 
and  that  the  surviving  brother  has 
happily  returned  into  the  safe  ranks 
of  comfortable  mediocrity,  and  has 


done  nothing  to  attract  to  himself 
in  any  important  way  the  curious 
gaze  of  the  world.  But  Coleridge's 
daughter  has  long  attracted  the  in- 
terest even  of  those  who  know  very 
little  about  her,  partly  from  the 
nameless  and  subtle  link  which  in 
reality  or  in  imagination  connects 
the  transmission  of  genius  with  the 
difference  of  sex,  and  makes  us  feel 
the  daughter  of  a  great  poet  to  be 
his  most  likely  successor — not,  per- 
haps, in  the  royal  power  he  wields, 
but  in  the  sentiment  and  essence 
of  his  nature.  It  seems  more  fit 
that  the  great  efflorescence  of  a 
race  should  continue  on  the  female 
side  than  that  nature  should  go  on 
forcing  unnatural  splendour  out  of 
an  exhausted  stock  in  the  person  of 
an  heir-male.  The  theory  of  Mr 
Galton  as  to  the  succession  of  talent, 
though  ingenious  and  not  without 
support,  so  far  as  talent  is  concerned, 
falls  absolutely  to  the  ground  where 
great  genius,  especially  of  a  poetical 
kind,  is  in  question.  Clever  and 
intellectual  persons,  no  doubt,  may 
(though  it  is  by  no  means  invari- 
able) produce  still  cleverer  and  more 
intellectual  children,  especially  in 
those  channels  of  mental  power 
where  cultivation  —  the  education 
which  begins,  so  to  speak,  before 
birth  —  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance ;  but  no  race  in  the  world  that 
we  know  of  has  been  able  to  bear 
the  tremendous  strain  of  producing 
two  great  poets.  And  there  is  some- 
thing in  thus  rounding  off  a  great 
fame  in  the  soft  distinction  of  a 
beautiful-minded  woman  which  an- 
swers to  all  our  notions  of  poetic 
fitness,  and  seems  to  prove  a  tender 
fondness  and  lingering  of  nature  over 
her  highest  production,  which  is 
more  pleasant  to  contemplate  than 
any  mathematical  transmission  of 
genius,  as  if  it  were  land  and  goods, 
from  father  to  son.  The  poet's 
daughter,  in  this  case,  was  not,  in 
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any  true  meaning  of  the  words,  at 
all  a  poet  in  her  own  person ;  hut 
she  seems  to  have  "been,  what  is 
more  exquisite  still,  a  poem — a  har- 
monious creature  penetrated  through 
and  through  by  the  poetry  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  was  horn,  re- 
sponding, like  an  ^Eolian  harp,  to 
every  touch  of  external  nature,  and 
to  every  breath  of  spiritual  influence, 
sensitive  to  all  that  was  true,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report.  Some- 
times, indeed,  we  find  her  a  little 
too  intellectual  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  and  sometimes  a  little  too 
good — she  is  too  much  occupied 
with  things  that  concern  the  mind 
and  spirit  for  us  poor  ordinary  be- 
ings, to  whom  human  nature's  daily 
food  is  more  congenial;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  the  disadvantages 
incident  to  the  possession  of  a  great 
name,  and  all  the  drawbacks  of  a 
too-intellectual  portraiture,  her  being 
is  of  that  typical  kind  which  it  is 
delightful  to  encounter  here  and 
there,  when,  by  happy  chance,  a 
real  woman  is  found,  framed  upon 
those  noble  yet  gentle  lines  in  which 
the  ideal  woman  takes  her  place 
among  the  things  which  are  most 
excellent  on  earth. 

We  may  pause,  however,  before 
entering  more  minutely  into  this 
book,  to  record  a  reflection  which 
is  suggested  to  us  very  strongly 
in  reading  it.  We  do  not  re- 
member whether,  among  the  many 
speculations  upon  the  subject,  it 
has]  ever  occurred  to  any  one 
to  suggest  that  the  nature  of 
woman  was  less  complex  than  that 
of  man.  We  have  been  told,  un- 
til some  of  us  are  very  sick  of 
the  subject,  of  other  differences ; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  this 
one,  as  illustrated  by  feminine  bio- 
graphies, &c.,  has  struck  any  ob- 
server. To  be  sure,  the  root  of 
such  an  idea  may  be  found  in  the 
almost  proverbial  saying,  current  at 
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least  among  the  lower  class,  to  the 
effect  that  when  a  woman  is  bad, 
it  is  in  her  to  be  badder  than  any 
man.  We  do  not  pretend  to  set 
forth  any  theory  on  the  subject, 
but  merely  throw  this  out  as'a  sug- 
gestion. A  man  has  more  body, 
more  flesh  and  blood,  more  tempta- 
tions and  stronger  appetites,  than 
his  feminine  companion ;  and  these 
things,  which  are  not  in  themselves 
advantages,  act  advantageously  in  a 
picture,  supplying  a  certain  amount 
of  light  and  shade,  even  when,  as 
happens  in  some  cases,  the  shade  is 
not  at  all  of  a  desirable  character. 
But  when  a  woman  gives  herself  up 
to  the  cultivation  of  her  intellect, 
the  intellectualism  which  ensues — 
the  giving  over  of  the  whole  being 
to  the  mental  part,  the  power  of 
self-annihilation  in  other  respects, 
and  entire  absorption  in  thought 
and  the  loftier  subjects  which  call 
it  forth — is  such  as  to  appal  the 
casual  onlooker.  It  is  no  new  dis- 
covery that  women  are  more  aw- 
fully and  faultlessly  good  than 
other  beings  ;  but  they  are  also 
more  pitilessly  intellectual.  By  way 
of  revulsion,  perhaps,  from  the  fri- 
volity and  lightness  of  character  so 
often  attributed  to  them,  but  any- 
how in  wonderful  exemplification 
of  this  greater  absoluteness  and 
simplicity  of  nature,  there  is  an 
uninterrupted  power  of  devotion  to 
intellectual  subjects,  a  faculty  of 
keeping  up  to  the  mark,  and  shut- 
ting out  all  lighter  breaks  upon  the 
current  of  thought,  which  calls  forth 
our  deepest  respect,  but  which  we 
frankly  avow  is  too  much  for  us. 
Sara  Coleridge,  though  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  attractive  represen- 
tatives of  this  peculiarity,  does, 
nevertheless,  embody  it  in  a  remark- 
able way.  Her^  letters,  here  pub- 
lished, have  no  nonsense  whatever 
in  them,  no  pleasant  accompani- 
ment of  personal  feeling,  no  little 
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trips  and  stumbles.  She  is  always 
at  the  'same  high  level,  always 
thinking,  always  communicating 
her  thoughts.  Her  mind  does  not 
seem  to  require  any  repose.  She 
never  is  seduced  into  gossip,  never 
breaks  forth  in  personal  comment, 
never  unbends  from  the  height  of 
reflectiveness,  from  the  serene  jus- 
tice of  her  moral  judgment,  and  her 
disposition  towards  the  discussion 
of  intellectual  questions.  Granting 
that  this  was  appropriate  in  her 
correspondence  with  her  friends  at 
a  distance,  it  surely  could  not  be 
necessary,  during  a  wife's  rare  ab- 
sences from  her  husband,  to  enter 
into  lengthened  disquisitions  upon 
man's  moral  nature,  or  upon  the 
characteristics  of  philosophy,  with 
the  one  person  in  the  world  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  her  senti- 
ments on  abstract  subjects.  But 
either  because  this  was  her  special 
individual  character,  or  because  of 
the  reason  we  have  suggested — 
the  greater  absoluteness  of  women 
— it  is  certain  that  the  tone  of 
her  correspondence  is  marked  by  a 
consistent  and  unvarying  intellec- 
tual strain,  a  steady  adherence  to 
intellectual  subjects,  ignoring  all 
the  common  weaknesses  of  familiar 
writing,  such  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  equal.  Mrs  Coleridge  writes  as 
if  the  strong  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility of  which  her  mind  was  full 
dominated  her  lightest  word.  She 
writes  so  that  men  and  angels  may 
read,  and  the  whole  world  hear,  and 
she  never  be  ashamed.  And  indeed 
in  all  her  grave  and  steady  thinking 
there  is  little  to  be  ashamed  of; 
but  if  it  had  consisted  with  her 
moral  sense  to  permit  a  little  more 
freedom,  a  less  scrupulous  realisa- 
tion of  the  fact  that  for  every  light 
word  an  account  would  be  demand- 
ed, her  "  remains  "  would  certainly 
have  been  of  a  lighter  and  gayer,  as 


well  as  of  a  more  genial  and  natural, 
kind. 

This  accomplished  and  thought- 
ful woman  was  beautiful  in  person 
as  well  as  full  of  graceful  talent  and 
poetic  feeling;  and  the  charming, 
sweet,  pensive  face  which  figures  as 
the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  will 
conciliate  the  best  attention  of  every 
reader.  Her  beauty  is  part  of  her 
very  being,  and  gives  a  tone  to 
everything  she  does  or  says,  be- 
coming, as  often  happens,  a  feature 
of  character  as  well  as  an  external 
grace ;  for  the  subtle  sense  of  gene- 
ral approbation  and  sympathy  which 
this  quality  gives  to  the  mind  is,  in 
itself,  a  moral  attribute,  and  works 
perhaps  more  deeply  than  any  other 
in  producing  that  serene  self-respect 
and  satisfaction  which  fortifies  the 
soul  against  misfortune.  Sara  Cole- 
ridge was  born  at  Greta  Hall,  the 
residence  of  her  uncle  Southey,  in 
the  year  1802.  She  herself  re- 
cords, with  melancholy  meaning, 
that  whereas  the  birth  of  her 
brothers  was  recorded  in  the  family 
Bible  by  her  father,  it  was  her 
mother's  hand  which  made  the  re- 
cord of  her  own  appearance  in  this 
troublesome  world,  "  an  omen,"  as 
she  thinks,  of  the  livelong  separa- 
tion which  kept  her  apart  from  her 
more  illustrious  parent.  "  She 
smiles  as  if  she  were  basking  in  a 
sunshine,  as  mild  as  moonlight,  of 
her  own  quiet  happiness,"  Coleridge 
wrote  of  her  when  she  was  an  in- 
fant ;  and  she  grew  up  among  the 
young  Southeys,  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  that  good  and 
true  and  admirable  human  creature, 
Robert  Southey,  whose  place  as  a 
poet  is  so  much  lower  than  those  of" 
his  brethren  in  the  so-called  Lake 
School,  but  whose  personal  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  almost  as 
much  more  unselfish  and  generous 
as  his  fame  and  his  poetic  great- 
ness were  less.  One  sister-in-law,. 
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the  widow  of  the  gentle  and  un- 
fortunate Lovell,  one  of  the 
"boyish  band  which  devised  the 
Pantisocracy,  found  a  permanent 
place  under  this  good  man's  roof; 
-and  Coleridge's  wife  and  children 
also  shared  his  home  for  some  time 
at  least.  Why  it  was  so,  and  for 
what  reason  the  other  poet,  their 
husband  and  father,  kept  wandering 
like  a  separate  star  all  over  the 
world,  we  cannot  tell;  but  there 
is  a  curious  half -bitter  bit  of 
childish  recollection  in  the  auto- 
biographical fragment  which  serves 
as  a  kind  of  preface  to  this  book,  in 
which  a  very  graphic  picture  is 
afforded  to  us  of  the  man,  voluntarily 
cast  adrift  from  natural  ties,  yet 
jealous  of  the  love  which  he  had 
partially  forfeited.  When  the  little 
Sara  was  six  years  old,  her  mother's 
darling  and  consolation,  Coleridge 
himself  was  living  in  Wordsworth's 
family,  near  Grasmere,  at  no  great 
•distance  from  his  own  belongings. 
He  sent  for  the  child,  and  tried  to 
win  her  little  timid  doubtful  heart, 
unfamiliar  as  it  was  with  him. 
He  kept  her  in  his  own  room,  and 
when  he  went  to  bed  late  at  night 
would  tell  the  child  fairy  tales,  with 
a  mixture  of  thoughtless  disregard 
for  her  health  and  comfort,  and 
wistful  pathetic  hope  to  win  her 
heart  by  this  bribery,  which  is  both 
strange  and  touching. 

"I  think,"  she  says,  "that  my 
dear  father  was  anxious  that  I 
should  learn  to  love  him  and  the 
Wordsworths  and  their  children, 
and  not  cling  so  exclusively  to  my 
mother,  and  to  all  around  me  at 
home.  He  was  therefore  much 
annoyed  when,  on  my  mother's 
coming  to  Allan  Bank,  I  flew  to 
her,  and  wished  not  to  be  separated 
from  her  any  more.  I  remember 
his  showing  displeasure  to  me, 
and  accusing  me  of  want  of  affec- 
tion. I  could  not  understand  why. 


The  young  Wordsworths  came  in 
and  caressed  him  —  I  sate  be- 
numbed." 

How  curious  is  this  record  in  a 
child's  simple  way,  and  from  a 
child's  point  of  view,  of  a  little 
scene  in  which  the  elder  soul,  not 
blameless,  yet  stung  to  the  heart 
by  this  failure  of  the  love  which, 
deserved  or  undeserved,  it  clung  to 
as  its  natural  right,  must  have 
suffered  so  much  more  deeply.  "  The 
sense  that  you  have  done  wrong, 
or  at  least  given  great  offence — you 
know  not  how  or  why — that  you 
are  claimed  for  some  payment  of 
love  or  feeling  which  you  know  not 
how  to  produce  or  to  demonstate 
on  a  sudden,  chills  the  heart  and 
fills  it  with  perplexity  and  bitter- 
ness," says  Sara  Coleridge,  expres- 
sing very  clearly  little  Sara's  con- 
fused and  forlorn  sense  of  wretch- 
edness ;  yet  older  people  will  not 
deny  some  sympathy  to  the  father's 
sharp,  though  possibly  quite  un- 
reasonable, disappointment  too. 

The  daughter  of  Coleridge  was 
thus  brought  up,  almost  in  a 
stronger  degree  than  if  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  her  house  had 
been  more  perfect,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  three  poets,  and  her 
mind  from  her  earliest  childhood 
was  penetrated  by  this  influence, 
the  poetry,  especially  of  her  father 
and  Wordsworth,  becoming  the  very 
atmosphere  in  which  she  lived. 
The  little  girl  confusedly  feeling  in 
her  own  mind  the  conflict  of 
emotions  just  described,  grew  up 
with  a  certain  dreaminess  and 
gentleness  about  her,  not  inap- 
propriate to  her  half-orphaned  con- 
dition. The  glimpse  which  we 
obtain  of  the  other  poetic  families — 
the  Southeys  in  their  comfortable 
rambling  house,  full  of  books  and 
visitors,  where  the  trade  of  litera- 
ture went  on  so  industriously,  so 
steadily,  so  honourably,  yet  where 
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no  guest  was  turned  away,  and  none 
of  the  simple  distractions  of  country 
life  avoided ;  and  the  Wordsworths, 
further  off,  more  secluded,  perhaps 
less  genial,  deeply  absorbed  in  po- 
etry, and  touching  the  honest  com- 
mon earth  with  footsteps  less  firm 
and  natural — suggests  a  contrast 
which  is  never  clearly  indicated 
with  the  practically  fatherless  fam- 
ily who  had  no  certain  home,  and 
were  subject  to  all  the  comments 
and  criticisms  with  which  luckier 
people  vex  the  souls  of  the  less  pro- 
tected. But  this  difference,  bitter 
though  it  is  in  many  cases,  is  little 
felt  in  childhood  ;  and  a  warm  and 
close  union  seems  to  have  existed  be- 
tween the  children  thus  brought  up. 
Wordsworth,  in  his  poem  called 
the  'Triad,'  has  described,  in  a 
visionary  way,  the  three  "bright 
beings  " — 

"Though  not  "by  birth  allied, 
Yet  sisters  in  the  bond  of  love," 

whom  he  tenderly  compares  to  the 
Three  Graces,  the  three  daughters 
of  poets — his  own  Dora,  Edith 
Southey,  and  Sara  Coleridge.  The 
other  two  do  not  specially  concern 
us  here.  Dora  Wordsworth  died 
before  her  father,  costing  him,  per- 
haps, the  only  heartbreak  of  his 
long  life.  Southey's  daughter  set- 
tled into  a  quiet  parsonage,  peace- 
ful and  friendly,  no  doubt,  as  the 
home  from  which  she  came,  and 
was  living  not  long  ago  ;  but  of  the 
third,  who  is  our  special  subject  for 
the  moment,  we  may  give  the  poet's 
description  more  fully  : — 

"  Last  of  the  three,  though  eldest  born, 
Eeveal  thyself  like  pensive  morn, 
Touched  by  the  skylark's  earliest  note, 
Ere  humbler  gladness  be  afloat. 
But  whether  in  the  semblance  drest 
Of  dawn — or  eve,  fair  vision  of  the  west, 
Come  with  each  anxious  hope  subdued 
By  woman's  gentle  fortitude, 
Each  grief  through  meekness  settling  into 
rest.     • 


Her  brow  hath  opened  on  me  ;   see  it 

there 

Brightening  the  umbrage  of  her  hair  ; 
So  gleams  the  crescent  moon  that  loves 
To  be  descried  through  shady  groves  ; 
Tenderest  bloom  is  on  her  cheek, 
Wish  not  for  a  richer  streak, 
Nor  dread  the  depth  of  meditative  eye  ; 
But  let  thy  love,  upon  that  azure  field 
Of  thoughtfulness  and  beauty,  yield 
Its  homage  offered  up  in  purity. 
What  wouldst  thou  more  ?     In  sunny 

glade, 

Or  under  leaves  of  thickest  shade, 
Was  such  a  stillness  e'er  diffused 
Since  earth  grew  calm  when  angels  moved  I 
Softly  she  treads,  as  if  her  foot  were  loth 
To  crush  the  mountain  dewdrop,  soon  to- 

melt 

On  the  flower's  breast— as  if  she  felt 
That  flowers  themselves,  whate'er  their 

hue, 

With  all  their  fragrance,  all  their  glisten- 
ing. 
Call  to  the  heart  for  inward  listening." 

This  gentle  picture,  so  full  of 
softest  imagery — the  brow  like  the 
moon,  the  depth  of  meditative  eyer 
the  stillness  that  diffuses  itself 
round  her,  the  soft-treading  foot, 
afraid  to  dissipate  the  dewdrops — are- 
all  tender  as  the  half-pathetic,  half- 
exultant  admiration  of  a  father. 
She  was  the  mental  child  of  all  the 
three.  In  after  life,  in  her  letters,  so 
many  of  which  are  now  given  to  the 
world,  her  thoughts  shape  them- 
selves into  the  words  of  her  father 
and  his  great  contemporary  una- 
wares, as,  in  moments  of  emotion,, 
we  are  apt  to  fall  back  into  our 
native  diction  and  accent ;  and  her 
life,  if  not  her  mind,  was  much 
moulded,  she  herself  says,  "  by  the 
daily  life  and  example  of  her  admir- 
able Uncle  Southey,  whom  she  long 
afterwards  emphatically  declared  to 
have  been,  upon  the  whole,  the  best, 
man  she  had  ever  known." 

At  an  early  age,  not  very  notably 
or  with  much  success,  Sara  Cole- 
ridge strayed  into  print,  following 
the  instinct  of  her  race ;  her  first 
production  being  a  translation  of  an 
old  missionary's  account  of  some  un- 
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known  tribes  in  South  America ;  of 
which  Coleridge  fondly  says,  "  My 
•dear  daughter's  translation  ...  is 
in  my  judgment  unsurpassed  for 
pure  mother-English  by  anything  I 
have  read  for  a  long  time  ; "  while 
•Southey,  in  his  '  Tale  of  Paraguay,' 
with  the  same  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing tenderness  for  the  fair  creature 
brought  up  under  his  eye,  gives 
it  his  tribute  too — 

•"  If  he  could  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue 

were  taught, 
The  old  man  would  have  felt  as  pleased, 

I  ween, 
As  when  he  won  the  ear  of  that  great 

Empress  Queen." 

The  translation,  we  may  add,  was 
from  the  Latin,  and  the  girl  was 
twenty.  In  the  same  year,  she  met 
at  Highgate,  while  on  a  visit  to  her 
father,  her  cousin  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  a  man  of  elegant  mind 
and  sympathies  like  her  own.  He 
~was  beginning  his  career  as  a  barris- 
ter, and  was  poor,  and  seven  years 
passed  amid  many  trials  of  hope 
and  patience  before  the  young  pair 
could  marry.  That  they  were  a 
very  good  and  patient  young  pair 
is  apparent  from  the  letters  they 
wrote  to  each  other  just  before  their 
marriage.  We  struggle  against  a 
smile  of  ill-timed  amusement  when 
we  mark  the  extreme  gravity  of  these 
love  -  letters  —  letters  so  infinitely 
more  sensible  than  the  effusions 
usual  on  such  occasions  ]  but  per- 
haps, though  we  feel  guilty  for  saying 
so,  scarcely  so  appropriate  as  the 
partial  insanity  which  nature  sanc- 
tions, whatever  philosophy  may  say 
on  the  subject. 

Philosophy,  however,  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  very  foundation 
of  their  life  and  union.  Mrs  Cole- 
ridge, as  we  have  already  said,  writes 
pages  on  pages  of  moral  specula- 
tions to  her  husband  when  they 
are  separate,  though  one  would 


think  he  might  have  been  supposed 
to  know  her  sentiments ;  and  even 
when  seduced  into  some  garrulity 
about  the  baby,  balances  that  slight 
unbending  by  dignified  essays  on 
education,  and  how  we  ought  and 
ought  not  to  behave  to  our  child- 
ren, which  will  fill  the  fond  and 
foolish  reader,  longing  for  a  snatch 
of  domesticity,  with  dismay.  To 
tell  the  truth,  the  very  minute 
scrap  of  autobiography  and  the  very 
succinct  outline  with  which  her 
daughter  fills  it  up,  are  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  book.  The 
letters  are,  as  we  have  said,  too 
intellectual,  too  full  of  moral  dig- 
nity, and  too  consciously  imposing. 
That  they  are  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  their  writer — so  far,  at  least, 
as  this  kind  of  mild  philosophical 
writing  can  be  characteristic  of  any 
human  being — we  do  not  doubt;  but, 
for  our  own  poor  part,  we  should 
have  esteemed  half-a-dozen  playful 
or  tender  domestic  letters, — giving  a 
glimpse  within  the  dead  and  blank 
wall  of  impersonality  which  veils 
"  Chester  Place,  Eegent's  Park  " 
as  effectually  from  our  gaze  as 
would  the  closed  front  door  and 
shuttered  windows  of  the  actual 
scene, — at  a  much  higher  rate  than 
all  these  productions.  The  world 
has  no  right  to  ask  that  any  veil  of 
individual  privacy  should  be  lifted 
wantonly  ;  but  when  a  disclosure  of 
life  is  voluntarily  offered  to  it,  we 
think  it  is  hard  measure  to  give 
only  scraps  of  moral  essays.  The 
choice,  we  feel  sure,  of  the  passages 
selected  must  be  injudicious.  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  writes  no  essays, 
but  how  clearly,  how  brightly,  how 
delightfully,  she  sets  her  own  sur- 
roundings— and,  through  means  of 
them,  her  age  —  before  us  !  And 
how  entirely  does  poor  Cowper, 
amid  all  his  troubles,  conjure  up 
before  us  his  little  Olney,  with  all 
its  pettinesses  and  goodnesses.  The 
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letters  of  Sara  Coleridge  show  none 
of  these  qualities.  They  are  heavy, 
solid,  thoughtful,  and  marked  by  a 
considerable  sense  of  modest  merit 
and  consciousness  of  superiority. 
They  are  letters  which  [the  corres- 
pondents to'whom  they  are  addressed, 
especially  if  persons  of  not  very 
advanced  intellect  or  power  of  self- 
expression,  would  be  proud  of,  and 
lock  up  with  a  satisfaction  which 
almost  must  have  made  themselves 
feel  clever  in  their  own  persons; 
but  while  all  individuality  is  thus 
carefully  excluded,  there  is  no- 
thing profound  or  original  enough 
to  call  for  distinct  notice,  or  to 
justify  the  publication.  We  can 
understand  that  the  beautiful  life, 
the  gentle  thoughtfulness,  the 
numerous  attractions  of  a  woman 
whose  mind  was  really  wrapped  in 
divine  philosophy,  and  full  of  the 
musing  absorption  in  elevated  sub- 
jects which  is  abstractly  appropriate 
to  a  poet's  daughter,  demanded 
some  permanent  record ;  but  we 
object  to  the  form  this  record  has 
taken.  The  filial  and  modest  editor 
would  have  done  more  justice  to 
this  gentle  memory,  had  she  col- 
lected a  handful  of  pleasant  nursery 
letters,  the  mother's  babbling  to 
her  children,  or  the  girl's  way- 
ward visionary  fancies,  than  can 
come  out  of  all  these  philoso- 
phisings. 

Sara  Coleridge's  life  was  of  a  sub- 
dued and  pensive  character  like  her 
mind,  and,  like  her  beauty,  with 
more  shade  in  it  than  sunshine. 
Her  young  existence,  already  over- 
clouded from  its  very  beginning 
by  domestic  shadows,  was  further 
checkered  by  long  waiting  and  inde- 
cision before  her  marriage,  and  her 
happy  married  life  was  short.  She 
became  a  widow  while  still  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  and  thus  sank  perma- 
nently into  this  pensive  shade,  which 
always  more  or  less  enveloped  her. 


Everybody  who  knew  her  at  all, 
knew  her  as  a  cultivated  and  accom- 
plished woman,  most  worthy  of  her 
name  and  parentage ;  and  her  chief 
literary  work,  her  notes  upon  some 
of  her  father's  works,  were  done 
with  singular  care,  eloquence,  and 
judgment.  She  "  expended  in  the 
desultory  form  of  notes  and  ap- 
pendices and  prefaces,  an  amount 
of  original  thought  and  an  afflu- 
ence of  language  which,  differently 
and  more  prominently  presented, 
would  have  made  her  famous,"  says 
one  of  her  critics.  It  was  a  work 
appropriate,  like  everything  else  in 
her  life,  to  the  poet's  daughter.  Few 
readers  will  remember  the  fairy  story 
'  Phantasrnion/  which  was  her  chief 
original  production;  but  most  of  Cole- 
ridge's admirers  are  aware  to  some 
degree  of  the  tender  and  laborious 
commentaries  of  the  child,  whose 
mind  was  moulded  upon  his,  and 
who  had  all  her  life  shown  the  same 
love  for  elevated  and  serious  sub- 
jects. Various  remarkable  indica- 
tions of  the  habitual  strain  of  her 
mind  and  thoughts  are  to  be  found 
in  the  letters  of  the  distinguished 
friends  whose  opinions  of  her  are 
quoted  in  the  brief  memoir.  "  When- 
ever she  was  shy,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  "  if  she  could  not  be  silent, 
which  was  impossible  when  we  were 
alone  together,  she  fled  into  the  region 
where  she  was  most  at  home  and  at 
ease,  which  was  that  of  psychology 
and  abstract  thought."  "  She  had," 
says  another  friend,  "  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  what  was  highest  and 
most  original  in  thought,  than  of 
subjects  nearer  the  range  of  ordinary 
intellects.  She  moved  with  the  light- 
est step  when  she  moved  over  the 
highest  ground.  .  .  .  She  felt  her- 
self more  at  ease  when  musing  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  soul,  or  discussing 
the  most  arduous  speculations  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology,  than  when 
dealing  with  the  humbler  topics  of 
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literature."  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  to  give  to  the  public  a  clear 
conception  of  such  a  character  must 
be  a  difficult  task.  We  feel  that 
there  is  more  in  one  expression  of 
Sir  Henry  Taylor's  letter  than  in 
many  pages  of  extracts  from  her  own 
voluminous  correspondence.  "  One 
or  two  casual  and  transitory  expres- 
sions of  her  nature  in  her  counte- 
nance, delightful  in  their  poetic 
power,  have  come  back  to  me  from 
time  to  time,  when  much  of  what 
was  most  to  be  admired  in  her  intel- 
lectual achievements  or  discourse 
have  passed  into  somewhat  of  a  dim 
distance."  We  promise  the  reader 
that  he  will  share  this  etherial  pleas- 
ure, and  receive  many  "  casual  and 
transitory  expressions  "  of  a  beauti- 
ful and  poetic  nature  from  this  book, 
though  we  cannot  recommend  him 
to  read  too  many  of  the  letters  ;  nor 
can  we  pretend  to  give  any  critical 
commendation  or  encouragement  to 
such  compilations.  Except  where 
a  distinct  revelation  of  human  cha- 
racter is  contained  in  them,  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  letters 
of  superior  and  accomplished  per- 
sons who  have  no  original  views, 
but  only  their  own  elegant  expres- 
sion of  acknowledged  truths  to  set 
forth,  should  be  kept  among  the 
cherished  souvenirs  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  world  has 
little  to  do  with  such  productions, 
and  except  to  provide  the  gentle- 
minded  with  a  good  deal  of  gentle, 
virtuous  reading  (an  object,  no  doubt, 
most  excellent,  but  not  of  first  im- 
portance), we  do  not  see  what  good 
is  to  be  got  out  of  them.  They 
tend,  as  a  whole,  more  to  weariness 
than  to  edification. 

If,  however,  we  get  tired  after 
a  while,  not  of  the  beautiful  and 
visionary  Sara  Coleridge,  but  of  her 
voluminous  letters,  what  shall  we 
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say  to  the  volume  which  is  neither 
visionary  nor  beautiful,  but  which 
presents  to  us  with  a  hard  vivacity 
and  matter-of-fact  liveliness  the  life 
— the  so-called  inner  life — of  a  dis- 
tinguished historian  and  philoso- 
pher, and  of  his  very  clever  and 
accomplished  wife,  surely  such  a 
pair  as  should  provide  us  with  an 
ideal  revelation  of  the  intellectual 
household  ?  *  George  Grote  was  a 
man  of  varied  experience  and  great 
acquirements.  He  was  deeply  en- 
gaged both  in  commercial  and 
political  life  before  he  assumed 
definitively  the  character  of  man 
of  letters.  He  lived  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated and  intellectual  society  which 
England,  or  indeed  Europe,  could 
give.  Names  which  the  reading 
public  hears  with  reverence,  and 
which  are  universally  allowed  to 
hold  the  highest  place,  both  in 
literary  and  social  celebrity,  were 
associated  with  his  for  years.  He 
held  an  honoured  position,  not  only 
among  scholars  and  philosophers, 
but  in  that  greatest  circle  of  society 
where  the  highest  celebrity  finds 
itself  associated  with  those  fascinat- 
ing if  less  substantial  attributes  of 
supreme  grace  and  social  culture 
which,  though  perhaps  little  con- 
nected with  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, are  yet  the  fine  fleur  and  high- 
est expression  of  the  national  life. 
He  had  his  share  in  the  greatest 
political  convulsion  (in  England)  of 
modern  times,  the  beginning  of  the 
cycle  of  change  in  which  we  are  now 
so  deeply  involved.  In  Parliament, 
in  Society,  in  Letters,  he  had  made 
his  mark,  and  proved  himself  one  of 
the  personages  of  his  age.  How  to 
make  a  dull  book  out  of  such  a  man's 
existence,  supplemented  by  that  of 
a  wife  full  of  literary  ability,  and 
possessing  many  of  the  qualities  that 
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insure  social  success,  seems  one  of 
the  most  curious  difficulties  of 
authorship.  Yet  we  are  bound  to 
say  it  has  been  skilfully  accom- 
plished, and  that,  had  George  Grote 
never  gone  beyond  his  banking- 
house,  had  he  been  occupied  all  his 
life  in  "  locking  up  "  at  night,  and 
signing  papers  for  dividends  all 
day,  a  more  arid  and  barren  record 
of  facts  could  not  have  been  given 
to  the  world  than  this  strange  mix- 
ture of  biography  and  autobiography, 
which  ought  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  delightful  volumes  ever 
penned,  and  is  one  of  the  dreariest. 
Amid  all  the  changes  of  dwelling- 
places  so  copiously  recorded,  the 
reader  finds  never  a  horizon,  never 
a  draught  of  fresh  air  j  and  some- 
thing like  the  feeling  which  no 
doubt  moved  the  young  wife  when 
she  found  herself  shut  up  in  the 
confined  house  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  with  its  little  paved  court, 
adjoining  the  bank,  moves  the  un- 
fortunate critic  who,  expecting  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  company  and 
pleasant  instruction,  finds  himself 
suddenly  involved  in  a  dry  network 
of  facts,  the  very  cordage  of  life,  with- 
out any  filling  out  of  human  inte- 
rest. How  curious  it  is  to  reflect 
that  the  poorest  shopkeeper  in  a 
village  might  have  a  life  more  real, 
more  human,  more  attractive  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  than  that  of  the 
great  historian,  scholar,  philosopher, 
whose  titles  of  literary  distinction 
fill  up  a  whole  page,  whom  foreign 
savans  delight  to  honour,  to  whom 
his  sovereign  offered  a  peerage, 
whom  the  universities  worshipped, 
and  who  lived  beyond  the  average 
age  of  man,  rich,  respected,  and 
overwhelmed  with  praise  and  fame  ! 
Curious  ;  and  consolatory  too — for 
after  all  it  is  apparent  that  man  is 
more  interesting  as  man  than  in  any 
other  character,  and  that  even  great 
mental  gifts,  still  less  great  learning, 
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do  not  make  up  for  that  necessary, 
if  more  vulgar,  essence  of  flesh  and 
blood,  heart  and  spirit,  which  is 
possessed  by  many  who  never 
turned  a  period  in  their  lives,  or 
knew  anything  about  the  Greek 
article.  We  mean  no  scorn  of  the 
philosopher  in  making  this  remark. 
He  no  doubt  occupies  a  much  big- 
ger place  so  long  as  he  is  in  the 
world  than  -thousands  of  his  hum- 
bler contemporaries  ;  and  if  the 
commonplace  existence  which  toils, 
and  suffers,  and  loves,  which  is  dis- 
turbed with  anxieties  and  made 
happy  by  trifles,  is  sometimes  more 
pleasant,  more  kindly,  more  touch- 
ing to  the  foolish  human  heart, 
when  its  hour  comes  to  adorn  the 
everlasting  tale  of  life  and  death 
whether  in  print  or  not, — yet  the 
great  man's  thoughts,  though  afford- 
ing but  meagre  details  for  a  picture, 
live  011  their  own  account  without 
need  of  foreign  aid,  or  the  support 
of  a  life  to  back  them.  The  only 
thing  to  be  said  is,  that  when  a 
man  has  no  life  to  speak  of,  it  is 
much  best  not  to  attempt  to  write 
it.  The  author  of  the  present 
volume  perhaps  forestalls  this  anim- 
adversion by  a  little  conversation 
which  she  repeats  at  the  beginning 
of  her  narrative.  The  historian  him- 
self, she  informs  us,  found  her  col- 
lecting materials  for  her  work  a  few 
years  before  his  death. 

"My  life!"  exclaimed  Mr  Grote, 
"why  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
tell." 

"  Not  in  the  way  of  adventures,  I 
grant  ;  but  there  is  something  never- 
theless— your  life  is  the  history  of  a 
mind." 

"  That  is  it !  "  he  rejoined,  with  ani- 
mation. "  But  can  yon  tell  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  what  I  intend  to  try.  You 
see,  unless  I  give  some  account  of  your 
youth  and  early  manhood,  no  other 
hand  can  afford  the  least  information 
concerning  it." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  certain — you 
2c 
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are  the  only  person  living  who  knows 
anything  about  me  during  the  first 
half  of  my  existence." 

There  is  something  which  ought 
to  disarm  criticism  in  the  situation 
thus  set  forth  :  the  wife,  compan- 
ion of  a  long  lifetime,  collecting  the 
old  rose-leaves  of  youth,  faded  but 
precious ;  the  old  letters,  journals, 
records  of  fair  days  long  past,  in 
order  to  show  to  the  world,  in  all  the 
tenderness  of  age  and  bereavement, 
how,  out  of  their  mutual  fulness  of 
youthful  intelligence,  love,  and  hope, 
the  young  husband's  mind  rose  and 
developed  into  the  serious  splendour 
of  its  maturity.  Figuratively  the 
mere  suggestion  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  possible,  and  brings  an 
incipient  tear  of  sympathy  into  the 
corner  of  one's  eye.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago  these  two  were  wed- 
ded after  trials  and  difficulties  of  a 
course  of  true  love  running  any- 
thing but  smoothly,  such  as  try  hard 
to  throw  a  lingering  after-glow  over 
the  narrative.  But  alas  !  we  cannot 
keep  up  this  tender  sentiment 
through  so  many  chapters  of  dry 
detail.  Mrs  Grote  informs  us  faith- 
fully how  many  summer  expeditions 
she  and  her  husband  took  together, 
Low  often  they  changed  their  house, 
how  generally  disagreeable  the  Grote 
family  were,  how  well-connected 
•was  her  own,  how  many  headaches 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  pair,  and  other 
particulars  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. Also  she  tells  us  how  she 
pulled  the  strings  of  her  historian, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Write  !  "  and 
he  wrote  ;  how  she  gradually 
broke  down  his  prejudices  against 
fine  people,  and  led  him  into 
society;  and  how  at  many  places 
they  had  excellent  "talks,"  came 
across  many  of  the  best  "con- 
Tersers"  of  the  period,  and  spent 
their  time  very  delightfully.  But 
the  reader  who  opens  this  book 
hoping  to  find  the  history  of  a  mind, 
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will,  we  fear,  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed in  his  anticipations.  He 
will  be  able  to  make  out  easily  and 
correctly  when  Mr  Grote  began 
and  when  he  finished  his  great  his- 
tory ;  by  a  little  exertion  he  might- 
even  probably  be  able  to  ascertain 
how  many  hours  a-day  the  historian 
laboured,  and  how  long  it  was  before 
his  strength  was  exhausted  by  his 
toil,  and  Switzerland  became  neces- 
sary. Of  these  facts  there  is  a  most 
abundant  supply ;  but  any  attempt 
to  learn  the  mode  by  which  his 
mind  developed,  except  in  its  very 
initiatory  chapter,  when  the  influ- 
ence of  Ricardo  and  the  elder  Mill 
affected  him  deeply,  is  utterly  want- 
ing. To  call  the  narrative  a  history 
of  inner  life  is  utterly  misleading 
and  delusive  :  for,  so  far  as  this 
record  goes,  we  might  easily  con- 
clude George  Grote  to  have  had  no 
inner  life  at  all,  but  to  have  been  a 
mere  machine  for  thinking  thoughts 
unrevealed  to  us,  and  talking  talk 
inaudible  to  us,  giving  dinners 
which  are  in  every  respect  Barme- 
cide feasts  to  the  reader,  and  moving 
a  shadow  among  other  shadows  with 
big  names,  who  go  through  a  dumb 
show  of  conversation,  and  of  whom 
the  showman  tells  us  that  they  are 
enjoying  themselves,  though  we 
neither  behold  nor  share  their  en- 
joyment. The  book  altogether  is 
something  like  the  talk  which  be- 
wildered country  people  often  hear 
from  migrated  fashionables  at  the 
end  of  the  season  when  they  meet 
together  to  fight  their  battles  o'er 
again.  "  ~V\re  met  at  Lady  Pendra- 
gon's  garden  party,"  they  say  to 
each  other ;  "  the  Ben  Arthurs  were 
there,  and  that  clever  Mr  Caradoc. 
How  delightfully  wicked  and  satiri- 
cal he  was,  and  how  well  he  told 
that  story  about  the  0~Duchess  and 
Lady  Mary,  you  remen^ei-  ? "  Gold- 
smith has  done  this  sort  of  thing 
much  better  than  we  can  do.  To 
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be  sure  the  people  among  whom  the 
Grotes  mingled  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  stories  abou^che  Lady 
Marys  of  existence;  but  on  the 
whole  we  think  we  prefer  the  reve- 
lations of  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelm- 
ina  Skeggs,  as  to  that  thrilling  mo- 
ment when  the  Duke  cried,  "Jer- 
ningham,  Jerningham,  bring  me 
my  garters,"  to  the  intimation  that 
"  Charles  Austin  was  in  his  best 
trim,"  that  "  our  host  played  his 
part  to  admiration,'  whilst  the  ladies 
on  their  side  found  the  topics 
neither  heavy  nor  tedious,  though 
often  profound  and  learned."  This 
futile  record  has  not  even  the  attrac- 
tion of  goss?-  ;  and  even  the  chit- 
chat which  embalms  the  rolics  of  a 
departed  season  has  something  more 
natural  and  more  human  in  it;  there 
is  personality  at  least,  which  is  some- 
thing in  the  dearth  of  wit,  and  a 
scrap  of  story  here  and  there. 

The  letters  are  but  little  improve- 
ment upon  the  narrative,  though 
some  of  them  are  more  valuable,  as 
entering  into  learned  discussions 
which  the  scholar  will  appreciate,  if 
not  the  general  reader.  Here  is  a 
little  scrap,  however,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  book,  showing  Mr  Grote's 
first  impression  of  the  philosopher, 
James  Mill,  whose  influence  has 
had  so  much  effect  upon  an  entire 
generation  of  serious  thinkers. 

"  I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  seve- 
ral times  with  Bicardo,  who  has  been  un- 
commonly civil  and  kind  to  me.  I  have 
met  Mill  often  at  his  house,  and  hope 
to  derive  great  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  his  acquaintance,  as  he  is  a  very 
profound  thinking  man,  and  seems 
well  disposed  to  communicate,  as  well 
as  clear  and  intelligible  in  his  manner. 
His  mind  has  indeed  all  the  cynicism 
and  asperity  which  belong  to  the  Ben- 
thamite school,  and  what  I  chiefly  dis- 
like in  him  is  the  readiness  and 
seeming  r_,  .'erence  with  which  he 
dwells  on  the  faults  and  defects  of 
others  —  even  of  the  greatest  men. 


But  it  is  so  very  rarely  that  a  man  of 
any  depth  comes  across  my  path,  that 
I  shall  most  assuredly  cultivate  his 
acquaintance  a  good  deal  farther." 

The  influence  which  the  young 
man  thus  invited,  soon  gained,  ac- 
cording to  this  book,  complete  sway 
over  Grote's  mind ;  and  he  accepted 
not  only  the  opinions  but  the  pre- 
judices of  his  instructor,  including 
"  a  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  ruling 
classes  which  amounted  to  positive 
fanaticism,"  and  which  produced  the 
uncomfortable  effect  upon  his  pupil's 
life  of  restricting  his  intercourse 
with  his  wife's  chief  friends,  and 
excluding  her  also,  out  of  deference 
to  her  husband's  notions,  from  the 
society  she  preferred.  Philosophy 
has  turned  a  new  leaf  in  these  days, 
and  does  not  now,  we  think,  at  all 
disdain  the  society  of  the  great ;  but 
it  is  melancholy  to  perceive  how  en- 
tirely mistaken  is  our  simple-mind- 
ed notion  of  old,  that  prejudices 
belonged  to  the  vulgar  mind,  and 
were  inconsistent  with  philosophy. 
The  other  prejudice  which  Mr  Mill 
communicated  to  his  pupil  was  his 
prepossession  "  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and,  of  course,  corre- 
sponding dislike  to  its  ministers." 
This  dislike  seems  to  have  gone  so- 
far  as  to  have  moved  Mr  Grote  in 
the  quiet  of  his  old  age  to  such  a 
determined  opposition  to  the  elec- 
tion of  "  a  professed  theologian  "  to 
the  Chair  of  Logic  in  the  London 
University,  as  can  be  called  by  no 
other  name  but  fanaticism.  The 
theologian  in  question  was  as  mild 
a  specimen  of  the  genus  clergyman 
as  could  be  imagined,  being  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Unitarian,  Mr 
Martineau.  Grote,  however,  con- 
tinued with  so  much  acharnement 
his  prejudice  against  every  man,  or- 
thodox or  unorthodox,  who  had  to 
do  with  the  science  of  theology,  that 
he  appears  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  sever  his  connection  with 
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the  University  in  case  of  such  an 
appointment  being  made;  and  it 
seems  even  to  have  been  proposed 
rather  to  abolish  the  chair  altogether 
than  to  permit  it  to  be  filled  by  any 
one  occupying  even  a  semi-clerical 
position.  Never  was  there  a  clearer 
exhibition  of  the  new  and  strange 
form  which  bigotry  has  begun  to 
take  in  our  age,  revealing  its  old  and 
well  known  proportions  no  longer 
under  the  mysterious  garb  of  a 
great  inquisitor,  but  amid  all  the 
newest  paraphernalia  of  thought,  in 
the  foremost  and  most  fashionable 
of  unbeliefs.  Oddly  enough,  intoler- 
ance and  fanaticism  are  beginning 
to  be  understood,  and  have  their 
good  points  appreciated  at  last, 
through  the  medium  of  such  liberal 
and  enlightened  agencies  as  our  con- 
temporaries of  the  'Fortnightly' 
and  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette.'  A 
life  of  Torquemada  from  the  hand  of 
Mr  Frederick  Harrison  would  be  a 
sympathetic  study. 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr  Grote. 
The  few  words  we  have  quoted  as 
embodying  his  first  opinion  of  the 
elder  Mill,  and  his  biographer's 
brief  statement  that  Mr  Mill's  influ- 
ence so  subjugated  young  Grote 
that  in  a  short  time  "  there  existed 
but  little  difference  in  point  of  opin- 
ion between  master  and  pupil,"  may 
reveal  to  us  the  starting-point  of 
his  mental  development ;  but  after 
we  are  told  nothing  of  its  further 
progress.  He  would  seem,  from 
the  instance  we  have  just  quoted, 
to  have  stiffened  into  the  views 
originally  derived  from  his  in- 
structor, and  stopped  there.  We 
do  not  know  whether  to  receive 
as  fact,  or  to  set  aside  as  agreeable 
feminine  self-delusion,  the  sense 
which  the  biographer  evidently 
entertains  of  having  been  in  her 
own  person  the  mainspring  of  her 
husband's  actions,  "  the  very  pulse 
of  the  machine ;"  but  it  is  the  most 


amusing  thing  in  the  book,  and  the 
most  natural ;  and  the  placid,  pas- 
sive way  in  which  the  great  histo- 
rian seems  to  have  followed  the  im- 
pulse of  his  more  energetic  partner, 
is  the  most  distinct  point  of  human- 
ity in  him.  "  Towards  the  summer 
of  the  year  1823,"  we  read,  Mrs 
Grote,  hearing  the  subject  of  Gre- 
cian history  frequently  discussed  at 
their  house  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
and  being  well  aware  how  attractive 
the  study  was  in  her  husband's  eye, 
thought  it  would  be  a  fitting  under- 
taking for  him  to  write  a  good  His- 
tory of  Greece;  accordingly,  she 
propounded  this  view  to  George 
Grote.  "  You  are  always  studying 
the  ancient  authors  whenever  you 
have  a  moment's  leisure  :  now  here 
would  be  a  fine  subject  for  you  to 
treat.  Suppose  you  try  your  hand." 
This  in  the  midst  of  the  duties 
of  a  banking-house  seems  a  daring 
suggestion  for  a  young  wife  to 
make,  but  it  answered  completely. 
The  obedient  workman  took  up  his 
tools,  and  the  great  work  was  begun. 
Mrs  Grote  had  the  further  task  of 
negotiating  with  the  publisher,  and 
she  also  revised  most  of  the  text, 
cutting  into  it  boldly,  she  tells  us, 
and  suggesting  many  excisions.  In- 
deed, the  union  between  the  two 
would  seem  to  have  been  as  close  and 
mutually-supporting  as  the  greatest 
amateur  of  conjugal  affection  could 
desire.  The  great  work  was  not 
completed  until  1855  :  thus  more 
than  thirty  years,  the  very  best  of 
the  author's  life,  were  consumed  in 
the  completion  of  the  magnum  opus, 
the  great  monument  of  his  diligence 
and  judgment.  As  it  was  published 
in  separate  volumes,  the  effect  upon 
the  world  of  learning  was  gradual ; 
but  it  was  received  with  ever-increas- 
ing satisfaction,  as  one  period  after 
another  was  completed.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  read  the  story  of  its  progress, 
and  to  observe  how,  in  the  close 
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clique  of  literary  and  philosophical 
fellowship,  one  devoted  friend  or 
another  was  always  ready  with  an 
exhaustive  and  sympathetic  review 
of  each  new  instalment  of  the 
work,  introducing  and  expounding 
it  to  the  world,  —  an  arrangement 
of  the  highest  advantage  to  all 
parties,  and  which  gives  the  author 
with  many  friends  a  wonderful 
pull  over  the  unknown  aspirant  to 
fame.  This  is  not  the  place  nor 
the  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
*  Grote's  great  History.  It  has  taken 
its  place  above  dispute  as  the  stand- 
ard work  on  the  [subject,  displacing 
many  predecessors,  and  all  question 
as  to  its  value  is  long  silenced,  if 
indeed  there  ever  were  any  objectors 
worth  naming.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  work,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  got  into  being,  which  is 
our  immediate  object ;  and  we  can 
wish  no  better  wish  for  the  new  ad- 
venturer into  historic  lore  than  that 
he  should  possess  a  J.  S.  Mill,  a 
G.  C.  Lewis,  at  either  side  of  him, 
to  review  him  as  he  ought  to  be  re- 
viewed, and  stand  godfather  to  him 
before  the  world. 

Mr  Grote  was  not  driven  by  the 
vast  undertaking  of  his  History  out 
of  those  public  services  which  are 
the  highest  privilege  of  men  suffi- 
ciently well  off  and  well  placed  by 
circumstances  to  be  able  to  offer 
them  to  their  country.  He  had  a 
short  but  hot  and  sharp  episode  of 
political  life,  and  had  the  honour  to 
represent  London  for  some  time, 
after  the  Reform  Bill.  During  his 
parliamentary  career  his  chief  object 
seems  to  have  been  the  Ballot, 
which  he  advocated  and  agitated 
for  with  a  heat  and  enthusiasm 
which  sound  strangely  out  of  place 
now  to  us  who  know  how  very 
lightly  and  indifferently  this  privi- 
lege was  received  by  the  country  a 
short  time  ago,  and  how  utterly  in- 
effectual it  seems  to  be  going  to 


prove  for  the  professed  object  which 
we  think  all  its  supporters  have 
frankly  avowed — the  maintenance 
of  a  liberal  ascendancy.  It  increases 
our  opinion  of  Mr  Grote,  however, 
to  know  that,  partisan  as  he  was,  he 
acknowledged  his  mistake  when  the 
ballot  was  languidly  discussed  many 
years  after.  The  following  scrap  of 
conversation  on  the  subject  is  wise 
and  sensible,  and  shows  how  matu- 
rity, not  to  say  age,  had  calmed  and 
subdued  the  mind  of  the  young  Ea- 
dical,  who  once  saw  in  ballot-Jboxes 
and  reformed  constituencies  the  sole 
hope  of  his  country.  He  had  just 
been  congratulated  upon  the  ap- 
proaching success  of  his  pet  mea- 
sure, and  the  satisfaction  with 
which  it  was  supposed  he  must 
receive  it. 

"  I  should  have  done  so  had  it  not 
been  for  the  recent  alteration  in  the 
suffrage.  Since  the  wide  expansion  of 
the  voting  element,  I  confess  that  the 
value  of  the  Ballot  has  sunk  in  my 
estimation.  I  do  not  in  fact  think  the 
elections  will  be  affected  by  it  one  way 
or  another,  so  far  as  party  interests  are 
concerned." 

"  Still  you  will  at  all  events  get  at 
the  genuine  preference  of  the  constitu- 
ency in  choosing  their  candidate  ? " 

"  No  doubt ;  but  then  again  I  have 
come  to  perceive  that  the  choice  be- 
tween one  man  and  another,  among 
the  English  people,  signifies  less  than  I 
used  formerly  to  think  it  did.  Take 
a  section  of  society,  cut  it  through 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  examine  the 
composition  of  the  successive  layers. 
They  are  much  alike  throughout  the 
scale.  The  opinions  all  based  upon 
the  same  social  instincts,  never  upon  a 
clear  or  enlightened  perception  of 
general  interests.  Every  particular 
class  pursuing  its  own,  the  result  is,  a 
universal  struggle  for  the  advantages 
accruing  from  party  supremacy.  The 
English  mind  is  much  of  one  pattern, 
take  whatever  class  you  will.  The 
same  favourite  prejudices,  amiable 
and  otherwise  ;  the  same  antipathies, 
coupled  with  ill  regulated,  though 
benevolent  efforts  to  eradicate  human 
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evils,  are  well  nigh  universal.  .  .  . 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  actual 
composition  of  Parliament  represents 
with  tolerable  fidelity  the  British 
people.  And  it  will  never  be  better 
than  it  is,  for  a  House  of  Commons 
cannot  afford  to  be  above  its  own  con- 
stituencies in  intelligence,  knowledge, 
or  patriotism." 

The  latter  part  of  Grote's  life  was 
taken  up  by  public  business  of  a 
non-political  (if  not  always  non- 
polemical)  character.  He  was  one 
of  the  Council  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  of  University  College, 
and  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  seems  to  have  attended  at  these 
various  Boards,  and  worked  in  all  the 
details  of  their  management,  with  a 
punctilious  regularity  and  devotion 
like  that  of  an  old-world  merchant 
to  his  office.  In  addition  to  these, 
Mrs  Grote  informs  us,  "he  regu- 
larly attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Gilchrist  Fund  trustees,  as 
well  as  the  Peel  Trust  Fund, 
and  not  unfrequently  visited  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  of  which  he 
was  likewise  a  trustee."  This  life, 
of  no  doubt  very  useful,  but  some- 
what arid  business,  filled  up  his 
days,  in  combination  always  with 
the  philosophical  studies  which  he 
never  abandoned.  In  November, 
1870,  he  sat  for  his  picture  to  Mr 
Millais,  and  caught  a  chill  in  the 
painter's  studio,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  biographer,  was  the 
beginning  and  cause  of  his  last  .ill- 
ness. If  the  subject  were  not  so 
serious,  the  tone  of  irritation  with 
which  the  going  out  of  Mr  Millais's 
fire,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  sit- 
tings, is  commented  upon,  would  be 
almost  comic ;  but  we  cannot  asso- 
ciate such  a  word  with  any  of  the 
expressions  of  real  grief.  He  died 
in  June  1871,  at  the  age  of  77, 
having  had  more  than  one  man's 
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share  of  honour,  fame,  tranquil  well- 
being,    and    such    service    to    his 
generation  as  he  had  most  set  his 
heart  on  performing.     In  its  way, 
there   have   been   few    lives  more 
worth    living,    but   its    way    was 
scarcely  that  of  ordinary  mankind ; 
chill  and  dry,  and  somewhat  hard, 
an   unvarying    circle  of   perpetual 
thinking,    philosophising,    specula- 
tion, talk — and  no  more.     We  ac- 
knowledge our  own  deficiencies.  The 
life  of  the  great  historian  is  to  us  as 
a  desert,  and  we  admire  and  wonder 
at  its  weakness  and  feebleness  in  all 
the  stronger  interests  of  humanity. 
The  old  doctrine  of  compensation, 
which  once   in  the  single-minded 
philosophy  of  youth  we  devoutly  be- 
lieved in,  seems  here  to  prove  itself ; 
and  the  great  man,  though  we  can- 
not console  ourselves  as  people  did 
in  ancient  ages  that  he  is  less  happy 
than  the  poor,  is  at  least  infinitely 
less  interesting,  which  is  always  a 
little  comfort  to  the  ordinary  mind. 
Literature  has   been  profoundly 
unfortunate  in  its  recent  expositions 
of  its   own  professors,  for  here  is 
another*  book,  a  little  older  in  date 
than  ^those  we  have  just  discussed, 
but   of   a  whimsical  similarity  in 
point  of  character  and  sentiment — if 
we  can  use  such  words  at  all  in 
reference  to  works  which  embody 
so    little    sentiment,     and    which 
esche»w  so   completely   all  that  is 
marked  and  attractive  in  character. 
The  three  large  volumes  which  con- 
tain what  our  fathers  would  have 
called  the  "  Eemains "  of  the  late 
Mr  Buckle,  are  too  heavy  and  too 
vast  to  be  here  entered  upon,  even 
did  inclination  prompt  us  to  act  the 
part  of  chiffonier  upon  these  dust- 
heaps  of  literary  rubbish.    The  Bio- 
graphical Notice  is  more  in  our  way, 
and  indeed  fits  in  curiously  with  all 
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a  Biographical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor.     Longmans. 
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we  have  already  said  of  the  failure 
of  human  interest  upon  the  etherial 
levels  of  thought  and  philosophy, 
and  among  those  circles  which  aim 
.at  converting  men  into  thinking 
machines.  Mr  Buckle  was  more  a 
philosopher  than  a  man:  his  life 
had  little  action,  little  colour,  little 
^atmosphere  in  it;  yet,  as  it  is  all 
the  life  he  had,  so  far  as  our  percep- 
tions go,  it  is  more  interesting  than 
.anything  else  we  can  know  about 
him.  His  existence  was  much  more 
detached  from  ordinary  ideas  and 
occupations  than  that  of  Mr  Grote, 
and  the  record  is  so  much  more 
severe  as  to  gain  a  certain  interest 
from  its  utter  abstractness.  It  is 
not  that  the  story  is  dimly  told,  but 
that  there  is  no  story  to  telL  The 
loves,  the  interests,  the  complica- 
tions of  feeling,  happy  or  miserable, 
of  ordinary  men,  can  have  little  place 
in  the  existence  of  one  who  had  no 
occupation  except  in  books  and  intel- 
lectual advancement — no  care  save 
for  his  health,  no  passion  save  for 
his  mother.  Nothing  can  be  more 
meagre  than  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  little  biography  has  been 
constructed:  a  few,  very  few,  friendly 
letters,  and  extracts  from  what  must 
surely  have  been  the  driest  diary 
ever  kept  by  man,  have  afforded  to 
Miss  Taylor  a  skeleton  of  facts  upon 
which  she  has  scarcely  attempted  to 
put  more  than  a  decent  covering  of 
essential  details.  The  twenty  pages 
of  genuine  biographical  matter,  in 
which  we  get  some  glimpse  of  the 
being  intended  to  be  revealed  to 
us,  are  furnished  by  Miss  Sherriff, 
not  by  Miss  Taylor,  and  are  really 
interesting.  The  reader,  however, 
will  not  ask  much  in  the  way  of 
result  when  he  sees  a  specimen  of 
the  materials.  Let  any  one  conceive 
the  feelings  of  an  unhappy  biogra- 
pher set  down  to  the  study  of  a 
private  journal  in  which  the  entries 
were  as  follows  : — 


"  Monday,  November  24,  1851. 
Brighton. — Rose  at  8.  Walked  half-an- 
hour,  and  then  breakfasted.  From 
10.5  to  12  read  German.  From  12  to 
1.30  read  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Mind, 
i.  66-140.  Walked  one  hour  and  a  half, 
and  from  3.40  to  4.30  made  notes  from 
Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography.  From 
4.30  to  6.20  read  Lord  Lyttleton's 
'  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,'  i.  246 
to  ii.  580  (the  paging  of  the  two 
volumes  is  continuous).  Dined  at 
6.30.  In  bed  at  10.20,  and  to  11.30 
read  Beattie's  '  Campbell,'  ii.  61-236. 

"  Saturday,  May  19, 1855.  59  Oxford 
Terrace.— Rose  at  8.30.  Walked  half- 
an-hour,  and  then  breakfasted.  From 
10.40  to  1.50  finished  the  chapter  in 
which  I  pass  from  physical  laws  to  in- 
quire into  metaphysical  resources. 
Walked  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  from 
5.30  to  7.10  finished  Transactions  of 
Asiatic  Society,  iii.  138-585.  Dined 
at  7.15.  In  bed  at  10.40,  and  to 
11.40  read  Journal  Asiatique,  i.  serie 
x.  82-335." 

Terrible  human  being,  that  could 
thus  measure  himself  out  like  drops 
from  a  medicine-bottle  !  The  selec- 
tion of  these  two  days  is  made  by 
Mr  Buckle's  biographer,  and  not 
by  us.  The  scared  and  trembling 
reader  will  agree  with  us  in  thank- 
ing her  for  having  spared  us  more. 

The  curious  nature  thus  able  to 
confine  itself  within  strictest  rule 
and  order,  began  life,  which  is  a  cer- 
tain excuse  for  it,  by  twenty  years 
of  invalidism.  During  these  twenty 
years  occasional  attempts  were  made 
to  carry  on  his  education,  always 
broken  and  interrupted  by  renewed 
ill-health ;  and  when  he  was  liber- 
ated at  nineteen  from  all  bondage — 
and  from  the  dread  of  being  placed 
in  his  father's  office,  which  seemed 
the  only  fate  in  store  for  him,  by 
that  father's  death  —  "his  wliole 
acquirements  consisted  of  little  more 
than  reading  and  writing  English, 
and  proficiency  in  chess."  The 
mother  who  throughout  all  his  early 
years  had  devoted  herself  to  him, 
staving  off  the  education  which 
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might  have  put  his  life  in  danger, 
then  went  abroad  with  him,  and 
the  rapidly  -  developing  mind  put 
itself  to  school  and  learned  with 
avidity,  stimulated  by  ambition  and 
a  strong  sense  of  its  deficiencies. 
Whether  an  education  thus  attained 
ever  can  place  a  man  upon  equal 
terms  with  one  of  equal  intelligence 
who  has  acquired  by  the  long  half- 
conscious  receptions  of  childhood 
much  that  the  other  must  con- 
sciously and  hastily  attain  in  man- 
hood, we  will  not  pretend  to  decide  : 
but  did  time  and  space  permit,  it 
might  be  easy  to  show  the  effect  of 
this  rapid  burst  of  study  upon  the 
fashion  of  his  philosophy  and  his 
after-labours.  One  huge  advantage, 
however,  of  such  a  mode  of  educa- 
tion, Buckle  had  the  full  benefit  of. 
He  went  to  work  at  learning  when 
he  was  fully  aware  of  its  importance, 
and  had  become  possessed  by  that 
hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
which,  more  than  anything  else, 
renders  its  acquirement  easy;  and 
his  intellect  had  scarcely  begun  to 
work  at  all  before  it  expanded  into 
schemes  of  production.  Passionless 
as  the  man  was,  the  hope  and  desire 
to  do  something  woke  in  him  early, 
probably  roused  by  the  musings  of 
that  secluded  childhood,  at  once 
deprived  of  work  and  play,  which  is 
so  apt  to  bring  about  all  manner  of 
morbid  developments.  "The  love 
of  fame,"  his  biographer  tells  us, 
"was  very  strong  in  him."  As 
early  as  1843,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-two,  he  had  begun  to  plan 
historical  works,  turning,  as  is  the 
instinct  of  all  philosophico-historical 
students,  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  Charles  I.,  the  great  turning- 
points  of  English  history.  Further 
thought,  however,  modified  this 
simpler  impulse ;  and  by  1851,  the 
first  mention  of  the  'History  of 
Civilisation/  the  fully  -  conceived 
idea  of  the  great  work  to  which  he 


was  henceforward  to  devote  himself, 
had  made  its  appearance.  The  next 
three  years  were  spent  in  writing 
his  first  volume.  JSTo  pinch  of 
necessity  hurried  the  young  author; 
no  hurrying  pulses  of  impatient 
energy  beat  in  him.  He  worked 
on  regularly,  monotonously,  soberly 
as  any  clerk,  yet  with  hopes  of  suc- 
cess such  as  would  not  have  mis- 
become the  more  exciting  occupa- 
tion of  a  poet. 

His  residence  was  in  London,  at 
59  Oxford  Terrace — a  most  respect- 
able and  staid  locality — and  his 
existence  ran  in  the  current  which 
we  have  shown  above,  divided  into 
a  succession  of  well-filled  hours, 
recorded  nightly  with  clerk-like 
precision,  "  in  the  fewest  words 
and  the  minutest  handwriting  into 
which  it  was  possible  to  compress 
it."  Such  was  the  strangely  quiet 
and  even  tenor  of  his  life.  His 
habits  were  careful,  as  the  habits  of 
an  invalid  ought  to  be,  though  he 
had  now  ceased  to  be  an  invalid ; 
and  the  only  amusement  that  seems- 
to  have  found  a  place  in  his  grave 
life  was  the  very  grave  and  serious 
amusement  of  chess-playing.  He 
was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  "cham- 
pions "  in  that  wonderful  game. 
"Before  he  was  twenty/'  Miss 
Sherriff  tells  us,  "  he  had  made  a 
name  in  Europe  by  his  playing:" 
a  curious  exercise  of  those  faculties 
of  causality,  of  combination  and 
deductive  power,  which  were  char- 
acteristic of  his  more  serious  works. 
The  resemblance,  indeed,  between 
the  solid  occupation  of  his  life  and 
this  strange  phantasm  or  shadow 
of  it  which  became  his  favourite 
relaxation,  is  almost  too  close.  He 
was  fond,  too,  of  society,  within  cer- 
tain limits.  He  "never  danced,"' 
his  sister  informs  us,  but  "he- 
delighted  in  dinner  company  and 
good  talk."  Conversation  was  one 
of  his  greatest  pleasures,  but  it 
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was  not  that  interchange  of  or- 
dinary wits  which  we  dignify  by 
the  name — that  talk  which  finds 
favour  in  society,  and  which  may 
be  both  brilliant  and  amusing  in 
its  way — the  kind  of  talk  in  which 
men  figure  more  than  things,  and 
things  more  than  thought.  Among 
Mr  Buckle's  friends  the  talk  flowed 
on,  "  mostly  on  literary  and  specu- 
lative subjects."  Even  the  family- 
talk  of  his  home,  Miss  Sherriff 
tells  us,  was  psychological  and  free 
from  gossip.  "I  rarely  remember 
any  names  being  introduced,"  she 
says  :  altogether  a  silent,  almost 
stagnant,  bloodless  life,  flesh  and 
blood  being  evidently  at  a  real 
discount,  and  intellect  all  in  all. 
We  gather  from  the  brief  narrative 
that  the  philosopher  was  prone 
sometimes  to  carry  this  sublimity 
of  talk  too  far,  and  to  weary  the 
iminitiated,  and  fall  into  disputa- 
tion and  argument.  But  yet  the 
impression  which  Mr  Buckle  makes 
upon  us  in  Miss  SherrifFs  picture 
is  on  the  whole  agreeable.  He 
was  thoroughly  amiable,  it  would 
appear ;  affectionate  to  his  friends ; 
deeply  devoted  to  the  chief  object 
of  his  love,  his  mother :  a  recluse 
being,  somewhat  monkish,  some- 
what womanish,  disturbed  by  none 
of  those  storms  or  conflicts  which 
try  man's  strength,  and  prove  him  • 
yet  dignified  by  a  worthy  object, 
by  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  a  great 
end,  and  by  work  as  laborious  as 
if  it  had  been  for  daily  bread. 
All  these  qualities  engage  our  re- 
spect— though  we  fear  that  we 
would  regard  a  much  less  meri- 
torious personage,  if  a  little  more 
active  and  real,  with  livelier  and 
warmer  feeling. 

The  chief  point  of  humanity 
in  this  biographical  sketch  is 
the  indication  we  find  of  an  un- 
usual and  most  tender  alliance 
between  mother  and  son.  Their 


union  had  been  from  the  first  pe- 
culiarly close.  Mrs  Buckle  had 
taken  upon  herself  the  responsibility 
of  her  son's  deferred  education,  and 
had  triumphed  over  all  traditions 
and  prejudices  by  her  brave  per- 
sistence in  her  scheme.  She  felt 
that  she  had  saved  his  life  without 
injuring  his  genius  —  nay,  even 
more  than  this,  had  stimulated  his 
genius,  and,  without  school  or  uni- 
versity, had  developed  her  delicate 
and  clever  child  into  a  learned,  able, 
and  studious  man;  and  the  object 
of  so  much  care  repaid  her,  not 
only  by  supreme  love  and  reverence, 
but  by  constant  companionship,  a 
much  rarer  and  richer  recompense. 
His  mother  was  to  Buckle  more  than 
mistress  or  wife  is  to  most  men — 
his  mental  and  physical  supporter, 
his  counsellor,  commentator,  and 
critic.  His  greatest  work  was  planned 
and  discussed  with  her,  and  read  to 
her  piecemeal  as  it  was  written.  We 
avow  that  the  two  volumes  of  this 
work,  which  were  all  Mr  Buckle 
lived  to  complete,  are  not  among 
the  volumes  which  we  seek  in- 
stinctively on  their  special  shelf 
when  leisure  permits ;  but  if  any- 
thing would  make  us  do  so,  it  would 
be  the  following  account  of  the 
chief  cause  of  their  fragmentary  pub- 
lication which  we  find  in  Miss  Sher- 
riff's  narrative  : — 

"  In  1856  he  began  to  prepare  his 
first  volume  for  publication.  Whether 
this  volume  should  or  should  not  ap- 
pear alone,  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion :  and  it  was  Mrs 
Buckle's  earnest  wish,  founded  on  her 
own  sense  of  her  precarious  term  of 
life,  that  finally  prevailed.  His  own 
intention  had  been  at  least  to  finish  the 
Introduction  before  he  gave  any  por- 
tion of  his  work  to  the  public.  He 
felt  no  impatience  about  it.  Engross- 
ed with  his  labour,  and  confident  of 
power,  he  was  content  to  wait.  In  the 
words  of  one  who,  though  strenuously 
opposed  to  his  opinions,  yet  paid  a 
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Cceful  tribute  to  his  memory,  'he 
BW  that  whenever  he  pleased  he 
could  command  personal  distinction, 
but  he  cared  more  for  his  subject  than 
for  himself.  He  was  content  to  work 
with  patient  reticence,  unknown  and 
unheard  of,  for  twenty  years,  thus  giv- 
ing evidence  of  qualities  as  rare  as  they 
are  valuable.'  But  his  mother  knew 
too  well  that  she  could  not  afford  to 
wait.  During  the  summer  and  spring 
of  1856  she  was  more  ill,  and  had  a 
more  general  sense  of  failing,  than  she 
would  allow  him  to  know.  She  kept 
up  her  courage  and  her  spirits  for  his 
sake,  lest  he  should  be  diverted  from 
his  work.  I  was  staying  with  them 
for  a  short  time  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  daily  she  betrayed  to  me  her  know- 
ledge that  her  days  were  numbered,  and 
her  anxiety  to  see  her  son  take  his 
right  place  in  the  world.  She  had  no 
vulgar  ambition  for  him ;  she  had  been 
content  that  he  should  hide  his  bright 
gifts  in  their  quiet  home,  so  long  as 
the  serious  purpose  of  his  life  required 
it ;  but  now  that  it  was  partly  attained, 
that  a  portion  ;of  his  work  was  ready, 
she  grew  eager  to  see  those  gifts  ac- 
knowledged before  she  herself  went 
forth  to  be  no  more  seen  on  earth.' 
Chapter  by  chapter,  almost  page  by 
page,  had  that  first  volume  been  plan- 
ned with  her — commented  by  her — 
every  speculation  as  it  arose  talked 
over'  with  her ;  and  now  her  mind 
was  oppressed  with  the  fear  that  she 
might  never  know  how  these  pages,  so 
unutterably  precious  to  her,  would  be 
welcomed  by  those  whose  welcome 
would  crown  her  beloved  with  fame.' 
Yet,  to  spare  him,  she  never  would  be- 
tray in  his  presence  the  real  secret  of 
her  growing  impatience  ;  only  when 
we  were  alone  she  would  say  to  me, 
'  Surely  God  will  let  me  live  to  see 
Henry's  book.'  And  she  did  live  to 
see  it,  and  to  read  the  dedication  to 
herself,  the  only  words  there  that  she 
was  unprepared  to  meet.'  Mr  Buckle 
told  me  he  bitterly  repented  the  rash 
act  of  laying  the  volume  before  her 
to  enjoy  her  surprise  and  pleasure, 
for  he  was  alarmed  at  her  agitation. 
Even  the  next  day,  when  showing  it 
to  me,  she  could  not  speak,  but  pointed 
with  tears  to  the  few  words  that  sum- 
med up  to  her  the  full  expression  of 
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his  love  and  gratitude.'  She  saw  thus 
her  ardent  wish  gratified,  and  her  im- 
patience was  but  too  well  justified. 
The  second  volume  was  dedicated  to 
her  memory  alone." 

This  tender  bit  of  natural  feeling 
will  reconcile  the  reader  to  a  great 
deal  of  psychological  talk,  and  the 
overwhelming  literariness  altogether 
of  the  man  and  his  circle.  The  vol- 
ume thus  brought  to  the  light  of 
day  before  its  time  had  an  instant 
and  great  success.  It  made  such  a 
commotion  in  the  world  as  only 
now  and  then  is  accomplished  by  a 
book,  moving  even  by  sympathy 
that  opaque  outer  circle  of  readers 
which  only  by  some  great  convul- 
sion of  the  intellectual  hemisphere 
is  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
book  so  serious.  And  it  gave  to 
Buckle  more  than  a  merely  literary 
eminence.  How  such  a  result 
should  have  followed  in  the  case  of 
so  retired  a  man,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand;  but  he  possessed  the 
gift  of  conversation — that  gift  which, 
almost  more  than  any  other  accom- 
plishment, is  precious  to  society. 
"  He  sprang  at  once  into  celebrity," 
says  Miss  Sherriff;  "  and  singularly 
enough,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  book,  he  attained  not  merely  to 
literary  fame,  but  to  fashionable  no- 
toriety. To  his  own  great  amuse- 
ment he  became  the  lion  of  the 
season.  His  society  was  courted, 
his  library  besieged  by  visitors,  and 
invitations  poured  upon  him  even 
from  houses  where  philosophical 
speculation  had  surely  never  been  a 
passport  before."  Buckle  enjoyed 
his  success  heartily,  with  all  the 
satisfaction  peculiar  to  men  who 
believe  in  themselves,  and  whose 
estimate  of  the  world's  good  sense 
and  worthiness  is  increased  by  their 
perception  of  its  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate them.  That  he  had  always 
the  very  highest  idea  of  his  own 
work  and  its  value  is  abundantly 
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clear.     Just  before  the  publication 
of  his  first  volume,  when  depressed 
by   some   temporary   cloud   of   ill- 
health,   he  writes    of   himself   in 
terms  which  betray  the  high  esti- 
mate he  had  formed   of  his   own 
powers.     "  They  tell  me,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  I 
am  not  apprehensive  except  of  my 
future.      To   break  down    in    the 
midst   of    what,   according  to   my 
measure    of    greatness,   is   a   great 
career — to  pass  away  and  make  no 
sign — this,    I  own,   is  a  prospect 
which  I  now  for  the  first  time  see 
as   possible,   and    the    thought   of 
which  seems  to  chill  my  life  as  it 
creeps  over  me.    Perhaps  I  have  as- 
pired too  high — but  I  have  had  at 
times  such  a  sense  of  power,  such  a 
feeling  of  reach  and  grasp,  and,  if 
I  may  so  say,  such  a  command  over 
the  realm  of  thought,  that  it  was  no 
idle  vanity  to  believe  that  I  could 
do  more  than  I  shall  now  ever  be 
able  to  effect."     Miss  Taylor  con- 
siders that  after  the  publication  of 
his  book,  this  dread  of  missing  his 
career   departed  from  him.     Very 
shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote  of 
a  friend  whose  mental  power  was 
impaired,  in  a  tone  which  seems  to 
her  to  imply  a  certain  satisfactory- 
sense  that  he  himself  was  in  a  hap- 
pier position.     "Poor  fellow,"  he 
writes,   "it  is  sad  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  have  the  brain  im- 
paired; but  how  infinitely  sadder 
when  there  is  nothing  to  compen- 
sate the  mischief — nothing  to  show 
in  return — nothing,  if  I  may  so  say, 
to  justify  it ! "     "  One  cannot  help 
seeing,"  his  biographer  adds,  "  that 
he  felt  that  in  his  own  case  there 
was,  as  he  expresses  it,  something 
to  show  in  return."     We  wonder  if 
it  would  have  occurred  to  Shake- 
speare to  say  as  much,  even  after 
King  Lear. 

There  is,   however,    we    cannot 
but   feel,   an    immense   and   quite 


fundamental  difference  between  the 
spontaneity  of  genius  and  the 
elaborate  mental  work,  begun  with 
a  distinct  aim  from  the  very  first, 
and  actuated  by  what  Miss  Taylor 
calls  love  of  fame,  which  naturally 
entertains  an  immensely  higher 
estimate  of  itself  than  does  the 
diviner  faculty,  beginning  with  the 
simple  impulse  and  delight  of  crea- 
tion, without  any  other  conscious 
motive.  We  know  no  reason  why 
philosophy  should  not  have  this 
delightful  element  of  spontaneity 
in  it  as  well  as  poetry.  But  all  was 
work,  conscientious,  meritorious, 
unflagging,  in  the  career  of  Mr 
Buckle;  and  naturally  a  man  sets 
greater  store  upon  that  which  costs 
him  much.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  he  fitted  himself 
for  his  work  : — 

"  Mr  Buckle  had  made  a  very  close 
study  of  style  with  a  view  to  framing 
his  own.  lie  had  not  only  analysed 
the  styles  of  our  best  English  writers, 
but  carefully  compared  the  peculiar- 
ities and  merits  of  the  best  French 
writers  with  our  own.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly a  severe  critic ;  and  it  was  a 
valuable  lesson  to  hear  him  dissect  an 
ill-constructed  sentence,  and  point  out 
how  the  meaning  could  have  been 
brought  out  with  full  clearness  by 
such  or  such  changes.  While  studying 
style  practically  for  his  own  future 
use,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  subject,  whether  argument  or  narra- 
tive, from  some  author — Burke,  for 
instance — and  to  write  himself,  follow- 
ing of  course  the  same  line  of  thought, 
and  then  comparing  his  passage  with 
the  original,  analysing  the  different 
treatment,  so  as  to  make  it  evident  to 
himself  where  and  how  he  had  failed 
to  express  the  meaning  with  the  same 
vigour,  or  terseness,  or  simplicity. 
Force  and  clearness  were  his  principal 
aim." 

Mr  Buckle  died  when  a  little 
over  forty,  having  but  just  begun 
the  labour  which  was  his  life.  His 
mother  had  died  a  short  time  before; 
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and  it  was  partly  by  way  of  an 
effort  to  renew  health,  spirits,  and 
strength,  that  he  undertook  the 
journey  to  Syria,  from  which  he 
never  returned,  AH  that  he  has 
left  to  show  are  the  two  volumes  of 
introduction  to  his  projected  his- 
tory, one  of  which  the  reader  will 
recollect  made  Scotland  very  angry 
by  many  quaint  and  curious  mis- 
conceptions of  her  prevailing  tem- 
per. Such  fragments  of  a  great 
undertaking  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated as  a  distinct  work ;  but  we 
do  not  doubt  that  it  will  gain  a 
certain  interest  beyond  that  of  its 
merely  literary  value  to  many  read- 
ers, to  see  how  it  thus  absorbed 
and  represented  an  entire  human 
life. 

We  congratulate  the  reader  as 
well  as  ourself  upon  having  come 
to  an  end  of  our  purely  and  severely 
literary  biographies,  and  on  being 
able  to  draw  breath  over  a  few 
genuine  if  imperfect  men  and  wo- 
men, capable  of  exercising  other 
functions  beyond  those  of  thought, 
and  with  various  occupations  in  the 
world  beside  those  of  the  inexorable 
brain.  Lord  Houghton  is  essen- 
tially literary,  and  literary  from 
that  amateur  point  of  view  which 
loves  technicalities  more  than  any 
"professional."  His  subjects  are 
all,  or  almost  all,  persons  connected 
with  literature;  but  yet,  let  us 
thank  heaven,  there  is  a  charming 
breath  of  real  atmosphere  in  this 
attractive  little  book,  and  genuine 
life,  motion,  and  meaning,  in  the  per- 
sonal sketches  to  be  found  in  it.* 
When  we  open  it,  we  discover  with 
a  thrill  of  exhilaration  that  we  have 
passed  into  a  sphere  in  which  char- 
acter at  last  tells  for  something, 
and  the  human  individual,  clothed 
and  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
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bodiless  intellect,  with  its  cold  and 
severe  pretensions  to  superior  excel- 
lence. We  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
individuality  run  wild  of  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor,  where,  perhaps,  we  have 
rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing — 
nor  even  upon  the  touching  sketch  of 
the  Miss  Berrys,  two  ladies  so  much 
and  often  written  about,  but  who 
have  never  had  a  more  graceful  tri- 
bute paid  to  them,  nor  one  more 
interesting.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  the  reader  something  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  literary  class  in 
such  a  faint  outline  as  our  space 
permits,  of  a  woman  remarkable 
enough  to  make  a  distinct  position 
for  herself,  even  in  the  crowded 
world  of  London,  but  who  loved 
literature  and  its  professors  so 
well  as  to  be  half  identified  with 
them.  She  was  the  friend  of  Car- 
lyle,  and  of  many  another  distin- 
guished man  of  letters  ;  but  in  her 
own  person  Lady  Ashburton  was 
somebody,  though  she  has  left 
nothing  behind  her  to  prove  her 
gay  and  bright  eminence  except 
perhaps  the  jottings  of  her  humor- 
ous sayings  which  Lord  Hough- 
ton  has  preserved  in  his  brief  but 
genial  sketch.  She  was  a  great 
lady  by  birth,  but  by  nature  one  of 
those  independent  and  energetic 
souls  who  scorn  conventional  restric- 
tion and  the  prejudices  of  class,  as 
much  as  they  do  all  that  is  ignoble 
in  manner  and  bearing  as  well  as  in 
thought  and  principle.  Lord  Hough- 
ton,  with  a  little  glow  in  his  words 
which  corresponds  with  his  subject, 
describes  her  chief  mental  character- 
istic as  "the  fullest  and  finest  exer- 
cise of  an  intellectual  gaiety;  ...  a 
joyous  sincerity  that  no  convention- 
alities, high  or  low,  could  restrain ; 
a  festive  nature  flowering  through 
the  artificial  soil  of  elevated  life." 
This  delightful  gift  was  combined 
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with  an  imperiousness  of  character 
which  recalls  the  ladies  of  an  earlier 
age,  gracious  despots  to  whose  au- 
thority all  around  them  bowed,  and 
with  a  fearless  sweep  and  rapidity  of 
mind  which  left  the  listeners  breath- 
less. "II  vaudrait  bien  s'abonner 
pour  entendre  causer  cette  fenime," 
said  the  Princess  Lieven.  We  can- 
not do  better  than  quote  some  of 
the  sayings,  always  witty  and  some- 
times full  of  the  most  subtle  hu- 
mour, which  Lord  Houghton  gives, 
as  specimens  of  the  "rapid  and 
almost  interjectional  utterance  of 
dialogue,  replying,  interrupting,  an- 
ticipating with  a  magnetic  prescience 
the  coming  words."  These  darts 
of  detached  conversation,  it  will 
readily  be  seen,  can  do  but  little 
justice  to  the  real  powers  of  the 
speaker,  but  yet  they  are  worth 
whole  chapters  of  dead  allusions  to 
bygone  talk,  and  are  as  living  as 
words  can  be. 

"  In  one's  youth  one  doubts  whether 
one  has  a  body,  and  when  one  gets  old, 
whether  one  has  a  soul ;  but  the  body 
asserts  itself  so  much  the  stronger  of 
the  two." 

"  I  have  not  only  never  written  a 
book,  but  I  know  nobody  whose  book 
I  should  like  to  have  written." 

"  I  remember  when  a  child  telling 
everybody  I  was  present  at  mamma's 
marriage.  I  was  whipped  for  it,  but  I 
believed  it  all  the  same." 

"  When  I  am  with  High  Church 
people,  my  opposition  to  them  makes 
me  feel  no  Church  at  all — hardly  bare 
walls  with  doors  and  windows." 

(To  the  remark  that  liars  gener- 
ally speak  good-naturedly  of  others  :) 
"  Why,  if  you  don't  speak  a  word  of 
truth,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  speak  well 
of  your  neighbour." 

"  He  mentioned  that  his  son  was  deaf, 
and  we  could  do  no  more  than  say  that 
we  preferred  deaf  people  to  all  others, 
except  the  dumb." 

"  She  never  speaks  to   any  one  — 
which  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage  to 
any  one." 
v  "When  one  sees  what  marriage  gen- 


erally is,  I  quite  wonder  that  women 
do  not  give  up  the  profession." 

"  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  polygamy. 
I  should  like  to  go  out,  and  the  other 
wife  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of 
things,  and  hear  all  I  had  to  tell  her 
when  I  came  back." 

This  last  is  delicious.  It  gives 
an  altogether  new  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, rather  more  true,  we  daresay, 
than  the  prevailing  idea.  The  harem 
must  have  its  advantages  in  this 
aspect ;  and  it  whimsically  corrobo- 
rates the  lamentation  which  we  have 
often  heard  uttered  by  another  lady 
well  enough  known  in  literature,  up- 
on the  immense  and  unspeakable  ad- 
vantages her  male  competitors  have 
over  her,  from  the  fact  that  they 
can  have  wives  while  she  cannot ! 
This  novel  disability  of  women  has 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  struck 
any  of  the  agitators  on  the  subject. 

Lady  Ashburton's  salon  was  fre- 
quented by  all  that  was  best  in  so- 
ciety, and  her  house  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  hospitable  in 
England.  "  I  never  count  days  at 
the  Grange,"  says  pretti!}7"  a  lady 
whom  Lord  Houghton  quotes.  "  I 
only  know  that  it  is  morning  when 
I  come,  and  night  when  I  go  away." 
Here  is  a  charming  anecdote,  which 
shows  both  the  brilliant  hostess 
and  one  of  her  honoured  and 
honouring  guests  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant light :  — 

"Patronage  was  neither  given  nor 
taken  ;  if  the  person  suited  the  society, 
and  showed  by  his  contribution  or  his 
enjoyment  that  he  did  so,  he  might  be 
quite  sure  of  its  continuance,  other- 
wise he  left  it  without  much  notice 
taken  on  one  side  or  the  other.  That 
this  was  not  always  so,  one  amusing 
passage  between  Mr  Thackeray  and  Lady 
Ashburton  illustrates.  Having  been 
most  kindly  received,  he  took  umbrage 
at  some  hard  rallying,  perhaps  rather 
of  others  than  of  himself,  and  not  only 
declined  her  invitations,  but  spoke  of 
her  with  discourtesy  and  personal  dis- 
like. After  some  months,  when  the 
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angry  feeling  on  his  part  had  had  time 
to  die  out,  he  received  from  her  a  card 
of  invitation  to  dinner.  He  returned 
it  with  an  admirable  drawing  on  the 
back,  representing  himself  kneeling 
at  her  feet,  with  his  hair  all  aflame 
from  the  hot  coals  she  was  energeti- 
cally pouring  on  his  head  out  of  an 
ornamental  brazier.  This  act  of  con- 
trition was  followed  by  a  complete 
reconciliation,  and  much  friendship 
on  her  part  towards  him  and  his 
family." 

What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  clever, 
•without  being  too  clever  —  to  be 
able  to  think,  without  being  always 
in  the  clouds — and,  in  short,  to 
live,  instead  of  vegetating  among 
abstractions  !  Lord  Houghton's 
book  is,  perhaps,  of  no  very  solid 
importance  among  books,  but  it  is 
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unspeakable  the  relief  we  feel  in 
it  after  the  many  solemn  pages 
through  which  we  have  toiled. 
We  touch  land  at  last,  and  see  no 
longer  shadows,  but  men  and 
women,  walking  about  on  firm 
earth,  with  gleams  of  genial  fun  and 
fancy,  and  here  and  there  a  soft 
indication  of  possible  tears.  But, 
alas !  Lord  Houghton  is  of  the  old 
school,  in  which  it  was  the  fashion 
for  men  to  be  men ;  and  we  cannot 
tell  whether  these  bright  days  may 
ever  come  back  again,  or  whether, 
as  seems  more  likely,  we  are  not  to 
be  doomed  to  the  sway  of  ghosts 
and  skeletons,  dim  beings  all  intel- 
lect, or  the  angular  and  bony  frame- 
works from  which  flesh  and  blood 
have  been  clean  scraped  away. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


AMONG  the  frets  and  checks  to 
the  course  that  "  never  did  run 
smooth,"  there  is  one  which  is  suffi- 
ciently frequent,  for  many  a  reader 
will  remember  the  irritation  it  caused 
him.  You  have  counted  on  a  meet- 
ing with  the  beloved  one  unwit- 
nessed by  others,  an  interchange  of 
confessions  and  vows  which  others 
may  not  hear.  You  have  arranged 
almost  the  words  in  which  your 
innermost  heart  is  to  be  expressed ; 
pictured  to  yourself  the  very  looks 
by  which  those  words  will  have 
their  sweetest  reply.  The  scene 
you  have  thus  imagined  appears  to 
you  vivid  and  distinct,  as  if  fore- 
shown in  a  magic  glass.  And  sud- 
denly, after  long  absence,  the  meet- 
ing takes  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
common  companionship  :  nothing 
that  you  wished  to  say  can  be  said. 
The  scene  you  pictured  is  painted 
out  by  the  irony  of  Chance ;  and 
groups  and  backgrounds  of  which 
you  had  never  dreamed,  start  forth 
from  the  disappointing  canvas. 
Happy  if  that  be  all !  But  some- 
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times,  by  a  strange  subtle  intuition, 
you  feel  that  the  person  herself  is 
changed;  and  sympathetic  with  that 
change,  a  terrible  chill  comes  over 
your  own  heart. 

Before  Graham  had  taken  his 
seat  at  the  table  beside  Isaura,  he  felt 
that  she  was  changed  to  him.  He  felt 
it  by  her  very  touch  as  their  hands 
met  at  the  first  greeting, — by  the 
tone  of  her  voice  in  the  few  words 
that  passed  between  them, — by  the 
absence  of  all  glow  in  the  smile 
which  had  once  lit  up  her  face,  as 
a  burst  of  sunshine  lights  up  a  day 
in  spring,  and  gives  a  richer  glad- 
ness of  colour  to  all  its  blooms. 
Once  seated  side  by  side  they  re- 
mained for  some  moments  silent. 
Indeed  it  would  have  been  rather 
difficult  for  anything  less  than  the 
wonderful  intelligence  of  lovers  be- 
tween whom  no  wall  can  prevent 
the  stolen  interchange  of  tokens,  to 
have  ventured  private  talk  of  their 
own  amid  the  excited  converse 
which  seemed  all  eyes,  all  tongues, 
all  ears,  admitting  no  one  present 
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to  abstract  himself  from  the  com- 
mon emotion.  Englishmen  do  not 
recognise  the  old  classic  law  which 
limited  the  number  of  guests  where 
"banquets  are  meant  to  be  pleasant 
to  that  of  the  Nine  Muses.  They 
invite  guests  so  numerous,  and  so 
shy  of  launching  talk  across  the 
table,  that  you  may  talk  to  the  per- 
son next  to  you  not  less  secure  from 
listeners  than  you  would  be  in  talk- 
ing with  the  stranger  whom  you 
met  at  a  well  in  the  Sahara.  It  is 
not  so,  except  on  state  occasions,  at 
Paris.  Difficult  there  to  retire  into 
solitude  with  your  next  neighbour. 
The  guests  collected  by  Duplessis 
completed  with  himself  the  number 
of  the  Sacred  Nine — the  host,  Va- 
lerie, Eochebriant,  Graham,  Isaura, 
Signora  Venosta,  La  Duchesse  de 
Tarascon,  the  wealthy  and  high-born 

Imperialist,   Prince ,  and  last 

and  least,  one  who  shall  be  name- 
less. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  perhaps 
in  one  of  the  books  which  American 
superstition  dedicates  to  the  mys- 
teries of  Spiritualism,  how  a  gifted 
seer,  technically  styled  medium, 
sees  at  the  opera  a  box  which  to 
other  eyes  appears  untenanted  and 
empty,  but  to  him  is  full  of  ghosts, 
well  dressed  in  costume  de  regie, 
gazing  on  the  boards  and  listening 
to  the  music.  Like  such  ghosts  are 
certain  beings  whom  I  call  Lookers- 
on.  Though  still  living,  they  have 
no  share  in  the  life  they  survey. 
They  come  as  from  another  world 
to  hear  and  to  see  what  is  passing  in 
ours.  In  ours  they  lived  once,  but- 
that  troubled  sort  of  life  they  have 
survived.  Still  we  amuse  them  as 
stage-players  and  puppets  amuse 
ourselves.  One  of  these  Lookers-on 
completed  the  party  at  the  house  of 
Duplessis. 

How  lively,  how  animated  the 
talk  was  at  the  financier's  pleasant 
table  that  day,  the  8th  of  July  ! 
The  excitement  of  the  coming  war 


made  itself  loud  in  every  Gallic 
voice,  and  kindled  in  every  Gallic 
eye.  Appeals  at  every  second 
minute  were  made,  sometimes  cour- 
teous, sometimes  sarcastic,  to  the 
Englishman — promising  son  of  an 
eminent  statesman,  and  native  of  a 
country  in  which  France  is  always 
coveting  an  ally,  and  always 
suspecting  an  enemy.  Certainly 
Graham  could  not  have  found  a  less 
propitious  moment  for  asking  Isaura 
if  she  really  were  changed.  And 
certainly  the  honour  of  Great  Britain 
was  never  less  ably  represented 
(that  is  saying  a  great  deal)  than  it 
was  on  this  occasion  by  the  young 
man  reared  to  diplomacy  and  aspir- 
ing to  Parliamentary  distinction. 
He  answered  all  questions  with  a 
constrained  voice  and  an  insipid 
smile, — all  questions  pointedly  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  to  what  demon- 
strations of  admiring  sympathy  with 
the  gallantry  of  France  might  be 
expected  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  people ;  what  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  races 
led  him  to  suppose  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  Southern  States  of 
the  first  defeat  of  the  Prussians; 
whether  the  man  called  Moltke  was 
not  a  mere  strategist  on  paper,  a 
crotchety  pedant ;  whether,  if 
Belgium  became  so  enamoured  of 
the  glories  of  France  as  to  solicit 
fusion  with  her  people,  England 
would  have  a  right  to  offer  any  ob- 
jection,— &c.  &c.  I  do  not  think 
that  during  that  festival  Graham 
once  thought  one-millionth  so  much 
about  the  fates  of  Prussia  and 
France  as  he  did  think  "  Why  is 
that  girl  so  changed  to  me  ?  merci- 
ful heaven  !  is  she  lost  to  my  life?" 
By  training,  by  habit,  even  by 
passion,  the  man  was  a  genuine 
politician,  cosmopolitan  as  well  as 
patriotic,  accustomed  to  consider 
what  effect  every  vibration  in  that 
balance  of  European  power,  which 
no  deep  thinker  can  despise,  must 
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have  on  the  destinies  of  civilised 
humanity,  and  on  those  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  he  belongs.  But  are 
there  not  moments  in  life  when  the 
human  heart  suddenly  narrows  the 
•circumference  to  which  its  emotions 
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are  extended  ?  As  the  ebb  of  a  tide, 
it  retreats  from  the  shores  it  had 
covered  on  its  flow,  drawing  on  with 
contracted  waves  the  treasure-trove 
it  has  selected  to  hoard  amid  its 
deeps. 


CHAPTER   II. 


On  quitting  the  dining-room,  the 
Duchesse  de  Tarascon  said  to  her 
host,  on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning, 
<l  Of  course  you  and  I  must  go  with 
the  stream.  But  is  not  all  the  fine 
talk  that  has  passed  to-day  at  your 
table,  and  in  which  we  too  have 
joined,  a  sort  of  hypocrisy  ?  I  may 
say  this  to  you ;  I  would  say  it  to 
110  other." 

"And  I  say  to  you,  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  that  which  I  would  say 
to  no  other.  Thinking  over  it  as  I 
sit  alone,  I  find  myself  making  a 
'  terrible  hazard ; '  but  when  I  go 
abroad  and  become  infected  by  the 
general  enthusiasm,  I  pluck  up 
gaiety  of  spirit,  and  whisper  to  my- 
self, '  True,  but  it  may  be  an  enor- 
mous gain.'  To  get  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  is  a  trifle  j  but  to  check 
in  our  next  neighbour  a  growth 
which  a  few  years  hence  would  over- 
top us, — that  is  no  trifle.  And,  be 
the  gain  worth  the  hazard  or  not, 
could  the  Emperor,  could  any  Gov- 
ernment likely  to  hold  its  own  for 
a  week,  have  declined  to  take  the 
chance  of  the  die  ^ " 

The  Duchesse  mused  a  moment, 
and  meanwhile  the  two  seated  them- 
selves on  a  divan  in  the  corner  of 
the  salon.  Then  she  said  very 
slowly — 

"No  Government  that  held  its 
tenure  on  popular  suffrage  could 
have  done  so.  But  if  the  Emperor 
had  retained  the  personal  authority 
which  once  allowed  the  intellect  of 
one  man  to  control  and  direct  the 
passions  of  many,  I  think  the  war 
would  have  been  averted.  I  have 


reason  to  know  that  the  Emperor 
gave  his  emphatic  support  to  the 
least  bellicose  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  that  Grammont's  speech 
did  not  contain  the  passage  that 
precipitates  hostilities  when  the 
Council  in  which  it  was  framed 
broke  up.  These  fatal  words  were 
forced  upon  him  by  the  temper  in 
which  the  Ministers  found  the 
Chamber,  and  the  reports  of  the 
popular  excitement  which  could  not 
be  resisted  without  imminent  dan- 
ger of  revolution.  It  is  Paris  that 
has  forced  the  war  on  the  Emperor. 
But  enough  of  this  subject.  What 
must  be  must ;  and,  as  you  say,  the 
gain  may  be  greater  than  the  haz- 
ard. I  come  to  something  else  you 
whispered  to  me  before  we  went 
in  to  dinner, — a  sort  of  complaint 
which  wounds  me  sensibly.  You 
say  I  had  assisted  to  a  choice  of 
danger  and  possibly  of  death  a  very 
distant  connection  of  mine,  who 
might  have  been  a  very  near  con- 
nection of  yours.  You  mean  Alain 
de  RochebrianU" 

"  Yes ;  I  accept  him  as  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  my  only  daugh- 
ter." 

"  I  am  so  glad,  not  for  your  sake 
so  much  as  for  his.  No  one  can 
know  him  well  without  appreciating 
in  him  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
finest  order  of  the  French  noble; 
but  having  known  your  pretty 
Vale'rie  so  long,  my  congratulations 
are  for  the  man  who  can  win  her. 
Meanwhile,  hear  my  explanation : 
when  I  promised  Alain  any  interest 
I  can  command  for  the  grade  of 
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officer  in  a  regiment  of  Mobiles,  I 
knew  not  that  he  had  formed,  or 
was  likely  to  form,  ties  or  duties  to 
keep  him  at  home.  I  withdraw  my 
promise." 

"No,  Duchesse,  fulfil  it.  I 
should  be  disloyal  indeed  if  I  rob- 
bed a  sovereign  under  whose  tran- 
quil and  prosperous  reign  I  have 
acquired,  with  no  dishonour,  the 
fortune  which  Order  proffers  to 
Commerce,  of  one  gallant  defender 
in  the  hour  of  need.  And,  speak- 
ing frankly,  if  Alain  were  really 
my  son,  I  think  I  am  Frenchman 
enough  to  remember  that  France  is 
my  mother." 

"  Say  no  more,  my  friend — say  no 
more,"  cried  the  Duchesse,  with 
the  warm  blood  of  the  heart  rushing 
through  all  the  delicate  coatings  of 
pearl-powder.  "If  every  French- 
man felt  as  you  do  ;  if  in  this  Paris 
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of  ours  all  hostilities  of  class  may 
merge  in  the  one  thought  of  the 
common  country ;  if  in  French 
hearts  there  yet  thrill  the  same  sen- 
timent as  that  which,  in  the  terrible 
days  when  all  other  ties  were  rent 
asunder,  revered  France  as  mother, 
and  rallied  her  sons  to  her  aid 
against  the  confederacy  of  Europe, 
— why,  then,  we  need  not  grow 
pale  with  dismay  at  the  sight  of  a 
Prussian  needle-gun.  Hist !  look 
yonder :  is  not  that  a  tableau  of 
Youth  in  Arcady  1  "Worlds  rage 
around,  and  Love,  unconcerned, 
whispers  to  Love  ! "  The  Duchesse 
here  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the 
adjoining  room  in  which  Alain  and 
Valerie  sat  apart,  he  whispering 
into  her  ear :  her  cheek  downcast, 
and,  even  seen  at  that  distance, 
brightened  by  the  delicate  tender- 
ness of  its  blushes. 


CHAPTER   III. 


But  in  that  small  assembly  there 
were  two  who  did  not  attract  the 
notice  of  Duplessis,  or  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Imperial  Court.  While  the 
Prince and  the  placid  Looker- 
on  were  engaged  at  a  contest  of 
ecarte,  with  the  lively  Yenosta,  for 
the  gallery,  interposing  criticisms 
and  admonitions,  Isaura  was  list- 
lessly turning  over  a  collection  of 
photographs,  strewed  on  a  table  that 
stood  near  to  an  open  window  in 
the  remoter  angle  of  the  room,  com- 
municating with  a  long  and  wide 
balcony  filled  partially  with  flowers, 
and  overlooking  the  Champs  Elysees, 
softly  lit  up  by  the  innumerable 
summer  stars.  Suddenly  a  whisper, 
the  command  of  which  she  could 
not  resist,  thrilled  through  her  ear, 
and  sent  the  blood  rushing  back  to 
her  heart. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  evening 
at  Enghien?  how  I  said  that  our 
imagination  could  not  carry  us  be- 
yond the  question  whether  we  two 


should  be  gazing  together  that 
night  twelve  months  on  that  star 
which  each  of  us  had  singled  out 
from  the  hosts  of  heaven1?  That 
was  the  8th  of  July.  It  is  the  8th 
of  July  once  more.  Come  and  seek 
for  our  chosen  star — come.  I  have 
something  to  say,  which  say  I  must. 
Come." 

Mechanically,  as  it  were, — me- 
chanically, as  they  tell  us  the  Som- 
nambulist obeys  the  Mesmeriser, — 
Isaura  obeyed  that  summons.  In  a 
kind  of  dreamy  submission  she  fol- 
lowed his  steps,  and  found  herself 
on  the  balcony,  flowers  around  her 
and  stars  above,  by  the  side  of  the 
man  who  had  been  to  her  that 
being  ever  surrounded  by  flowers 
and  lighted  by  stars, — the  ideal  of 
Romance  to  the  heart  of  virgin 
Woman. 

"Isaura,"  said  the  Englishman, 
softly.  At  the  sound  of  her  own 
name  for  the  first  time  heard  from 
those  lips,  every  nerve  in  her  frame 
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quivered.  "  Isaura,  I  have  tried  to 
live  without  you.  I  cannot.  You 
{ire  all  in  all  to  me :  without  you 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  earth  had  110 
flowers,  and  even  heaven  had  with- 
drawn its  stars.  Are  there  differ- 
ences between  us,  differences  of  taste, 
of  sentiments,  of  habits,  of  thought  ? 
Only  let  me  hope  that  you  can  love 
me  a  tenth  part  so  much  as  I  love 
you,  and  such  differences  cease  to 
be  discord.  Love  harmonises  all 
sounds,  blends  all  colours  into  its 
own  divine  oneness  of  heart  and 
soul.  Look  up !  is  not  the  star 
which  this  time  last  year  invited 
our  gaze  above,  is  it  not  still  there  1 
Does  it  not  still  invite  our  gaze? 
Isaura,  speak  ! " 

"Hush,  hush,  hush,"— the  girl 
could  say  no  more,  but  she  recoiled 
from  his  side. 

The  recoil  did  not  wound  him  : 
there  was  no  hate  in  it.  He  ad- 
vanced, he  caught  her  hand,  and 
continued,  in  one  of  those  voices 
which  became  so  musical  in  summer 
nights  under  starry  skies — 

"  Isaura,  there  is  one  name  which 
I  can  never  utter  without  a  rev- 
erence due  to  the  religion  which 
binds  earth  to  heaven — a  name 
which  to  man  should  be  the  sym- 
bol of  life  cheered  and  beautified, 
exalted,  hallowed.  That  name  is 
'wife.'  Will  you  take  that  name 
from  me?" 

And  still  Isaura  made  no  reply. 
She  stood  mute,  and  cold,  and  rigid 
as  a  statue  of  marble.  At  length, 
as  if  consciousness  had  been  arrested 
and  was  struggling  back,  she  sighed 
heavily,  and  passed  her  hands  slowly 
over  her  forehead. 

"Mockery,  mockery,"  she  said 
•then,  with  a  smile  half  bitter,  half 
plaintive,  on  her  colourless  lips. 
"Did  you  wait  to  ask  me  that 
question  till  you  knew  what  my 
answer  must  be?  I  have  pledged 
the  name  of  wife  to  another." 

"  No,  no  ; .  you  say  that  to  rebuke, 


to   punish  me  !     Unsay  it !   unsay 
it!" 

Isaura  beheld  the  anguish  of  his 
face  with  bewildered  eyes.  "  How 
can  my  words  pain  you?"  she  said, 
drearily.  "  Did  you  not  write  that 
I  had  unfitted  myself  to  be  wife  to 
you?" 

"I?" 

"  That  I  had  left  behind  me  the 
peaceful  immunities  of  private  life  ? 
I  felt  you  were  so  right !  Yes  !  I 
am  affianced  to  one  who  thinks  that 
in  spite  of  that  misfortune " 

"  Stop,  I  command  you — stop  ! 
You  saw  my  letter  to  Mrs  Morley. 
I  have  not  had  one  moment  free 
from  torture  and  remorse  since  I 
wrote  it.  But  whatever  in  that 
letter  you  might  justly  resent " 

"  I  did  not  resent " 

Graham  heard  not  the  interrup- 
tion, but  hurried  on.  "  You  would 
forgive  could  you  read  my  heart. 
No  matter.  Every  sentiment  in 
that  letter,  except  those  which  con- 
veyed admiration,  I  retract.  Be 
mine,  and  instead  of  presuming  to 
check  in  you  the  irresistible  impulse 
of  genius  to  the  first  place  in  the 
head  or  the  heart  of  the  world,  I 
will  teach  myself  to  encourage,  to 
share,  to  exult  in  it.  Do  you  know 
what  a  difference  there  is  between 
the  absent  one  and  the  present  one 
— between  the  distant  image  against 
whom  our  doubts,  our  fears,  our 
suspicions  raise  up  hosts  of  ima- 
ginary giants,  barriers  of  visionary 
walls,  and  the  beloved  face  before 
the  sight  of  which  the  hosts  are 
fled,  the  walls  are  vanished  ?  Isaura, 
we  meet  again.  You  know  now 
from  my  own  lips  that  I  love  you. 
I  think  your  lips  will  not  deny  that 
you  love  me.  You  say  that  you  are 
affianced  to  another.  Tell  the  man 
frankly,  honestly,  that  you  mistook 
your  heart.  It  is  not  yours  to  give. 
Save  yourself,  save  him,  from  a 
union  in  which  there  can  be 
happiness." 


no 
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"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Isaura,  with 
hollow  tones,  but  with  no  trace  of 
vacillating  weakness  on  her  brow 
and  lips.  "  Did  I  say  now  to  that 
other  one,  '  I  break  the  faith  that  I 
pledged  to  you,'  I  should  kill  him, 
body  and  soul.  Slight  thing  though 
I  be,  to  him  I  am  all  in  all ;  to  you, 
Mr  Yane,  to  you  a  memory — the 
memory  of  one  whom  a  year,  per- 
haps a  month,  hence,  you  will  re- 
joice to  think  you  have  escaped." 


She  passed  from  him — passed  away 
from  the  flowers  and  the  starlight ;. 
and  when  Graham,  —  recovering 
from  the  stun  of  her  crushing  words, 
and  with  the  haughty  mien  and  step 
of  the  man  who  goes  forth  from  the 
ruin  of  his  hopes,  leaning  for  sup- 
port upon^his  pride, — when  Graham 
re-entered  the  room,  all  the  guests 
had  departed  save  only  Alain,  who 
was  still  exchanging  whispered  words- 
with  Yalerie. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


The  next  day,  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, Graham  entered  Alain's 
apartment.  "I  am  glad  to  tell 
you,"  said  the  Marquis,  gaily,  "  that 
the  box  has  arrived,  and  we  will  very 
soon  examine  its  contents.  Break- 
fast claims  precedence."  During 
the  meal  Alain  was  in  gay  spirits, 
and  did  not  at  first  notice  the  gloomy 
countenance  and  abstracted  mood  of 
his  guest.  At  length,  surprised  at 
the  dull  response  to  his  lively  sallies 
on  the  part  of  a  man  generally  so 
pleasant  in  the  frankness  of  his 
speech,  and  the  cordial  ring  of  his 
sympathetic  laugh,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  change  in  Graham 
must  be  ascribed  to  something  that 
had  gone  wrong  in  the  meeting  with 
Isaura  the  evening  before ;  and  re- 
membering the  curtness  with  which 
Graham  had  implied  disinclination 
to  converse  about  the  fair  Italian, 
he  felt  perplexed  how  to  reconcile 
the  impulse  of  his  good-nature  with 
the  discretion  imposed  on  his  good- 
breeding.  At  all  events,  a  compli- 
ment to  the  lady  whom  Graham 
had  so  admired  could  do  no  harm. 

"  How  well  Mademoiselle  Cieogna 
looked  last  night ! " 

"Did  she?  It  seemed  to  me 
that,  in  health  at  least,  she  did  not 
look  very  well.  Have  you  heard 
what  day  M.  Thiers  will  speak  on 
the  war?" 

"  Thiers  ?    No.    Who  cares  about 


Thiers?  Thank  heaven  his  day  is^ 
past !  I  don't  know  any  unmarried 
woman  in  Paris,  not  even  Yalerie — 
I  mean  Mademoiselle  Duplessis — 
who  has  so  exquisite  a  taste  in  dress- 
as  Mademoiselle  Cieogna.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  taste  of  a  female 
author  is  atrocious." 

"  Really — I  did  not  observe  her 
dress.  I  am  no  critic  on  subjects- 
so  dainty  as  the  dress  of  ladies,  or 
the  tastes  of  female  authors." 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  beau 
Marquis,  gravely.  "  As  to  dress,  I 
think  that  is  so  essential  a  thing  in 
the  mind  of  woman,  that  no  man 
who  cares  about  women  ought  to 
disdain  critical  study  of  it.  In 
woman  refinement  of  character  is 
never  found  in  vulgarity  of  dress. 
I  have  only  observed  that  truth 
since  I  came  up  from  Bretagne." 

"I  presume,  my  dear  Marquis,, 
that  you  may  have  read  in  Bretagne- 
books  which  very  few  not  being 
professed  scholars  have  ever  read  at 
Paris ;  and  possibly  you  may  re- 
member that  Horace  ascribes  the 
most  exquisite  refinement  in  dress, 
denoted  by  the  untranslatable  words 
'  simplex  munditiis,'  to  a  lady  who 
was  not  less  distinguished  by  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  she 
could  change  her  affection.  Of 
course  that  allusion  does  not  apply 
to  Mademoiselle  Cieogna ;  but  there 
are  many  other  exquisitely  dressed 
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ladies  at  Paris  of  whom  an  ill-fated 
admirer 

'fidem 
Mutatosque  deos  flebit.' 

Now,  with  your  permission,  we  will 
adjourn  to  the  box  of  letters." 

The  box  being  produced  and  tin- 
locked,  Alain  looked  with  conscien- 
tious care  at  its  contents  before  he 
passed  over  to  Graham's  inspection 
a  few  epistles,  in  which  the  English- 
man immediately  detected  the  same 
handwriting  as  that  of  the  letter 
from  Louise  which  Richard  King 
had  bequeathed  to  him. 

They  were  arranged  and  numbered 
chronologically. 

LETTER  I. 

"DEAR  M.  LE  MARQUIS, — How 
can  I  thank  you  sufficiently  for 
obtaining  and  remitting  to  me  those 
certificates]  You  are  too  aware  of 
the  unhappy  episode  in  my  life  not 
to  know  how  inestimable  is  the  ser- 
vice you  render  me.  I  am  saved 
all  further  molestation  from  the 
man  who  had  indeed  no  right  over 
my  freedom,  but  whose  persecution 
might  compel  me  to  the  scandal  and 
disgrace  of  an  appeal  to  the  law  for 
protection,  and  the  avowal  of  the 
illegal  marriage  into  which  I  was 
duped.  I  would  rather  be  torn 
limb  from  limb  by  wild  horses,  like 
the  Queen  in  the  history  books,  than 
dishonour  myself  and  the  ancestry 
which  I  may  at  least  "claim  on  the 
mother's  side,  by  proclaiming  that  I 
had  lived  with  that  low  Englishman 
as  his  wife,  when  I  was  only — 0 
heavens,  I  cannot  conclude  the 
sentence  ! 

"  No,  Mons.  le  Marquis,  I  am  in 
no  want  of  the  pecuniary  aid  you 
so  generously  wish  to  press  on  me. 
Though  I  know  not  where  to  ad- 
dress my  poor  dear  uncle, — though 
I  doubt,  even  if  I  did,  whether  I 
could  venture  to  confide  to  him  the 
secret  known  only  to  yourself  as  to 
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the  name  I  now  bear — and  if  he 
hear  of  me  at  all  he  must  believe 
me  dead, — yet  I  have  enough  left 
of  the  money  he  last  remitted  to  me 
for  present  support ;  and  when  that 
fails,  I  think,  what  with  my  know- 
ledge of  English  and  such  other 
slenderaccomplishments  as  I  possess, 
I  could  maintain  myself  as  a  teacher 
or  governess  in  some  German  family. 
At  all  events,  I  will  write  to  you 
again  soon,  and  I  entreat  you  to  let 
me  know  all  you  can  learn  about 
my  uncle.  I  feel  so  grateful  to  you 
for  your  just  disbelief  of  the  horrible 
calumny  which  must  be  so  intoler- 
ably galling  to  a  man  so  proud,  and, 
whatever  his  errors,  so  incapable  of 


"  Direct  to  me    Poste    restante, 
Augsburg. 

"  Yours,  with  all  consideration, 


LETTER  II. 

(Seven  months  after  the  date  of 
Letter  I.) 

"AUGSBURG. 

"DEAR  M.  LE  MARQUIS, — I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  little  note  inform- 
ing me  of  the  pains  you  have  taken, 
as  yet  with  no  result,  to  ascertain 
what  has  become  of  my  unfortunate 
uncle.  My  life  since  I  last  wrote 
has  been  a  very  quiet  one.  I  have 
been  teaching  among  a  few  families 
here ;  and  among  my  pupils  are 
two  little  girls  of  very  high  birth. 
They  have  taken  so  great  a  fancy  to- 
me that  their  mother  has  just  asked 
me  to  come  and  reside  at  their 
house  as  governess.  What  wonder- 
fully kind  hearts  those  Germans 
have, — so  simple,  so  truthful !  They 
raise  no  troublesome  questions, — 
accept  my  own  story  implicitly.'* 
Here  follow  a  few  commonplace 
sentences  about  the  German  charac- 
ter, and  a  postscript.  "  I  go  into 
my  new  home  next  week.  When 
you  hear  more  of  my  uncle,  direct 
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to  me  at  the  Countess  von  Eudes- 
lieim,  Schloss  N  *  *  *  M  *  *  *  , 
near  Berlin." 

"  Eudesheim  !  "  Could  this  be  the 
relation,  possibly  the  wife,  of  the 
Count  von  Eudesheim  with  whom 
Graham  had  formed  acquaintance 
last  year  ? 

LETTER  III. 

(Between  three  and  four  years  after 
the  date  of  the  last.) 

"You  startle  me  indeed,  dear 
M.  le  Marquis.  My  uncle  said  to 
have  been  recognised  in  Algeria, 
under  another  name,  a  soldier  in 
the  Algerine  army  2  My  dear, 
proud,  luxurious  uncle  !  Ah,  I  can- 
iiot  believe  it,  any  more  than  you 
do :  but  I  long  eagerly  for  such 
further  news  as  you  can  learn  of 
him.  For  myself,  I  shall  perhaps 
surprise  you  when  I  say  I  am  about 
to  be  married.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  amiable  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Eudesheims  since 
I  have  been  in  their  house.  For 
the  last  year  especially  I  have  been 
treated  on  equal  terms  as  one  of  the 
family.  Among  the  habitual  visit- 
ors at  the  house  is  a  gentleman  of 
noble  birth,  but  not  of  rank  too 
high,  nor  of  fortune  too  great,  to 
make  a  marriage  with  the  French 
widowed  governess  a  mesalliance. 
I  am  sure  that  he  loves  me  sin- 
cerely; and  he  is  the  only  man  I 
ever  met  whose  love  I  have  cared 
to  win.  We  are  to  be  married  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Of  course 
he  is  ignorant  of  my  painful  history, 
and  will  never  learn  it.  And  after 

all,  Louise  D is  dead.     In  the 

home  to  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
move, there  is  no  probability  that 
the  wretched  Englishman  can  ever 
cross  my  path.  My  secret  is  as 
safe  with  you  as  in  the  grave  that 
holds  her  whom  in  the  name  of 

Louise    D you    once    loved. 

Henceforth  I  shall  trouble  you  no 


more  with  my  letters ;  but  if  you 
hear  anything  decisively  authentic 
of  my  uncle's  fate,  write  me  a  line 
at  any  time,  directed  as  before  to 

Madame  M ,  enclosed   to   the 

Countess  von  Eudesheim. 

"And  accept,  for  all  the  kind- 
ness you  have  ever  shown  me,  as 
to  one  whom  you  did  not  disdain 
to  call  a  kinswoman,  the  assurance 
of  my  undying  gratitude.  In  the 
alliance  she  now  makes,  your  kins- 
woman does  not  discredit  the  name 
through  which  she  is  connected 
with  the  yet  loftier  line  of  Eoche- 
briant." 

To  this  letter  the  late  Marquis 
had  appended  in  pencil:  "Of  course 
a  Eochebriant  never  denies  the 
claim  of  a  kinswoman,  even  though 
a  drawing-master's  daughter.  Beau- 
tiful creature,  Louise,  but  a  terma- 
gant !  I  could  not  love  Venus  if 
she  were  a  termagant.  L.'s  head 
turned  by  the  unlucky  discovery 
that  her  mother  was  noble.  In 
one  form  or  other,  every  woman  has 
the  same  disease — vanity.  Name 
of  her  intended  not  mentioned — 
easily  found  out." 

The  next  letter  was  dated  May 
7,  1859,  on  black-edged  paper,  and 
contained  but  these  lines :  "I  was 
much  comforted  by  your  kind 
visit  yesterday,  dear  Marquis.  My 
affliction  has  been  heavy :  but  for 
the  last  two  years  my  poor  hus- 
band's conduct  has  rendered  my 
life  unhappy,  and  I  am  recovering 
the  shock  of  his  sudden  death.  It 
is  true  that  I  and  the  children  are 
left  very  ill  provided  for;  but  I 
cannot  accept  your  generous  offer 
of  aid.  Have  no  fear  as  to  my  fu- 
ture fate.  Adieu,  my  dear  Marquis  ! 
This  will  reach  you  just  before  you 
start  for  Naples.  Son  voyage." 
There  was  no  address  on  this  note 
— no  postmark  on  the  envelope — 
evidently  sent  by  hand. 

The  last  note,  dated  1861,  March 
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20,  was  briefer  than  its  predecessor. 
"I  have  taken  your  advice,  dear 
Marquis ;  and,  overcoming  all  scru- 
ples, I  have  accepted  his  kind  offer, 
on  the  condition  that  I  am  never 
to  be  taken  to  England.  I. had  no 
option  in  this  marriage.  I  can 
now  own  to  you  that  my  poverty 
had  become  urgent.— Yours,  with 
inalienable  gratitude, ." 

This  last  note,  too,  was  without 
postmark;  and  as  evidently  sent  by 
hand. 

"  There  are  no  other  letters,  then, 
from  this  writer  ? "  asked  Graham ; 
"  and  no  further  clue  as  to  her  ex- 
istence 1 " 

"  None  that  I  have  discovered ; 
and  I  see  now  why  I  preserved 
these  letters.  There  is  nothing  in 
their  contents  not  creditable  to  my 
poor  father.  They  show  how  cap- 
able he  was  of  good-natured  dis- 
interested kindness  towards  even  a 
distant  relation  of  whom  he  could 
certainly  not  have  been  proud,  judg- 
ing not  only  by  his  own  pencilled 
note,  or  by  the  writer's  condition 
as  a  governess,  but  by  her  loose 
sentiments  as  to  the  marriage  tie. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  who 
she  could  be.  I  never  at  least 
heard  of  one  connected,  however 
distantly,  with  my  family,  whom  I 


could  identify  with  the  writer  of 
these  letters." 

"  I  may  hold  them  a  short  time 
in  my  possession  1 " 

"  Pardon  me  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion. If  I  may  venture  to  form  a 
conjecture,  the  object  of  your  search 
must  be  connected  with  your  coun- 
tryman, whom  the  lady  politely 
calls  the  *  wretched  Englishman  \ ' 
but  I  own  I  should  not  like  to  lend, 
through  these  letters,  a  pretence  to 
any  steps  that  may  lead  to  a  scandal 
in  which  my  father's  name  or  that 
of  any  member  of  my  family  could 
be  mixed  up.'; 

"Marquis,  it  is  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  all  scandal  that  I  ask 
you  to  trust  these  letters  to  my  dis- 
cretion." 

"  Foi  de  gentilliomme  ?  " 

"  Foi  de  gentilliomme  !  " 

"  Take  them.  When  and  where 
shall  we  meet  again  ] " 

"  Soon,  I  trust ;  but  I  must  leave 
Paris  this  evening.  I  am  bound  to 
Berlin  in  quest  of  this  Countess  von 
Eudesheim :  and  I  fear  that  in  a 
very  few  days  intercourse  between 
France  and  the  German  frontier  will 
be  closed  upon  travellers." 

After  a  few  more  words  not  worth 
recording,  the  two  young  men  shook 
hands  and  parted. 


CHAPTER   V. 


It  was  with  an  interest  languid 
and  listless  indeed  compared  with 
that  which  he  would  have  felt  a 
day  before,  that  Graham  mused 
over  the  remarkable  advances  to- 
ward the  discovery  of  Louise  Duval 
which  were  made  in  the  letters  he 
had  perused.  She  had  married, 
then,  first  a  foreigner  whom  she 
spoke  of  as  noble,  and  whose  name 
and  residence  could  be  easily  found 
through  the  Countess  von  Rudes- 
heim.  The  marriage  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  happy  one.  Left  a 


widow  in  reduced  circumstances, 
she  had  married  again,  evidently 
without  affection.  She  was  living  so 
late  as  1861,  and  she  had  children 
living  in  1859  :  was  the  child  refer- 
red to  by  Richard  King  one  of  them  ? 
The  tone  and  style  of  the  let- 
ters served  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  character  of  the  writer  :  they 
evinced  pride,  stubborn  self-will, 
and  unamiable  hardness  of  nature ; 
but  her  rejection  of  all  pecuniary 
aid  from  a  man  like  the  late  Mar- 
quis de  Rochebriant  betokened  a 
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certain  dignity  of  sentiment.  She 
was  evidently,  whatever  her  strange 
ideas  about  her  first  marriage  with 
Richard  King,  no  vulgar  woman 
of  gallantry;  and  there  must  have 
"been  some  sort  of  charm  about  her 
to  have  excited  a  friendly  interest 
in  a  kinsman  so  remote,  and  a  man 
of  pleasure  so  selfish,  as  her  high- 
born correspondent. 

But  what  now,  so  far  as  concern- 
ed his  own  happiness,  was  the  hope, 
the  probable  certainty,  of  a  speedy 
fulfilment  of  the  trust  bequeathed 
to  him  1  Whether  the  result,  in 
the  death  of  the  mother,  and  more 
especially  of  the  child,  left  him 
rich,  or,  if  the  last  survived,  reduced 
his  fortune  to  a  modest  independ- 
ence, Isaura  was  equally  lost  to  him, 
and  fortune  became  valueless.  But 
his  first  emotions  on  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  hearing  from  Isaura's 
lips  that  she  was  irrevocably  affi- 
anced to  another,  were  not  those  of 
self-reproach.  They  were  those  of 
intense  bitterness  against  her  who, 
if  really  so  much  attached  to  him 
as  he  had  been  led  to  hope,  could 
within  so  brief  a  time  reconcile  her 
heart  to  marriage  with  another. 
This  bitterness  was  no  doubt  un- 
just ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  natural 
to  men  of  a  nature  so  proud  and  of 
affections  so  intense  as  Graham's, 
under  similar  defeats  of  hope.  Re- 
sentment is  the  first  impulse  in  a 
man  loving  with  the  whole  ardour 
of  his  soul,  rejected,  no  matter  why 
or  wherefore,  by  the  woman  by 
whom  he  had  cause  to  believe  he 
himself  was  beloved ;  and  though 
Graham's  standard  of  honour  was 
certainly  the  reverse  of  low,  yet  man 
does  not  view  honour  in  the  same 
light  as  woman  does,  when  involved 
in  analogous  difficulties  of  position. 
Graham  conscientiously  thought 
that  if  Isaura  so  loved  him  as  to 
render  distasteful  an  engagement  to 
anotherwhich  could  only  very  recent- 
ly have  been  contracted,  it  would  be 
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more  honourable  frankly  so  to  tell 
the  accepted  suitor  than  to  leave 
him  in  ignorance  that  her  heart  was 
estranged.  But  these  engagements- 
are  very  solemn  things  with  girls- 
like  Isaura,  and  hers  was  no  ordi- 
nary obligation  of  woman-honour. 
Had  the  accepted  one  been  superior 
in  rank — fortune — all  that  flatters 
the  ambition  of  woman  in  the  choice 
of  marriage  ;  had  he  been  resolute,, 
and  strong,  and  self-dependent  amid 
the  trials  and  perils  of  life, — then 
possibly  the  woman's  honour  might 
find  excuse  in  escaping  the  penal- 
ties of  its  pledge.  But  the  poor, 
ailing,  infirm,  morbid  boy-poet,  who 
looked  to  her  as  his  saving  angel  in 
body,  in  mind,  and  soul — to  say  to 
him,  "  Give  me  back  my  freedom," 
would  be  to  abandon  him  to  death 
and  to  sin.  But  Graham  could  not 
of  course  divine  why  what  he  as  a 
man  thought  right  was  to  Isaura  as- 
woman  impossible :  and  he  returned 
to  his  old  prejudiced  notion  that 
there  is  no  real  depth  and  ardour  of 
affection  for  human  lovers  in  the 
poetess  whose  mind  and  heart  are 
devoted  to  the  creation  of  imaginary 
heroes.  Absorbed  in  reverie,  he 
took  his  way  slowly  and  with  down- 
cast looks  towards  the  British  em- 
bassy, at  which  it  was  well  to  as- 
certain whether  the  impending  war 
yet  necessitated  special  passports 
for  Germany. 

"Bon  jour,  cher  ami"  said  a 
pleasant  voice;  "and  how  long  have 
you  been  at  Paris  1 " 

11  Oh,  my  dear  M.  Savarin  ! 
charmed  to  see  you  looking  so  well ! 
Madame  weU  too,  I  trust1?  My 
kindest  regards  to  her.  I  have 
been  in  Paris  but  a  day  or  two,  and 
I  leave  this  evening." 

"  So  soon  ?  The  war  frightens 
you  away,  I  suppose.  Which  way 
are  you  going  now1?  " 

"  To  the  British  embassy." 

"  Well,  I  will  go  with  you  so  far 
— it  is  in  my  own  direction.  I 
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have  to  call  at  the  charming  Italian's 
with  congratulations — on  news  I 
only  heard  this  morning." 

"You  mean  Mademoiselle Cicogna 
— and  the  news  that  demands  con- 
gratulations—her  approaching  mar- 
riage ! " 

"  Mon  Dieu!  when  could  you 
have  heard  of  that  V 

"  Last  night  at  the  house  of  M. 
Duplessis." 

"  Parbleu  !  I  shall  scold  her 
well  for  confiding  to  her  new  friend 
Yale"rie  the  secret  she  kept  from  her 
old  friends,  my  wife  and  myself." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Graham, 
with  a  tone  of  admirably-feigned 
indifference,  "  who  is  the  happy 
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man  1  That  part  of  the  secret  I  did 
not  hear." 

"  Can't  you  guess  1 " 

"  ISTo." 

"  Gustave  Rameau." 

"  Ah  ! "  Graham  almost  shrieked , 
so  sharp  and  shrill  was  his  cry. 
"  Ah ! "  I  ought  indeed  to  have 
guessed  that ! " 

"  Madame  Savarin,  I  fancy,  help- 
ed to  make  up  the  marriage.  I 
hope  it  may  turn  out  well;  cer- 
tainly it  will  be  his  salvation.  May 
it  be  for  her  happiness!" 

"  No  doubt  of  that ! '  Two  poets 
— born  for  each  other,  I  daresay. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Savarin  !  Here  w& 
are  at  the  embassy." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


That  evening  Graham  found  him- 
self in  the  coupe  of  the  express 
train  to  Strasbourg.  He  had  sent  to 
engage  the  whole  coupe  to  himself, 
but  that  was  impossible.  One  place 

was  bespoken  as  far  as  C ,  after 

which  Graham  might  prosecute  his 
journey  alone  on  paying  for  the 
three  places. 

"When  he  took  his  seat  another 
man  was  in  the  further  corner  whom 
he  scarcely  noticed.  The  train  shot 
rapidly  on  for  some  leagues.  Pro- 
found silence  in  the  coupe,  save  at 
moments  those  heavy  impatient 
sighs  that  came  from  the  very 
depths  of  the  heart,  and  of  which 
he  who  sighs  is  unconscious,  burst 
from  the  Englishman's  lips,  and 
drew  on  him  the  observant  side- 
glance  of  his  fellow-traveller. 

At  length  the  fellow-traveller 
said  in  very  good  English,  though 
with  French  accent,  "Would  you 
object,  sir,  to  my  lighting  my  little 
carriage-lantern  1  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  reading  in  the  night  train,  and 
the  wretched  lamp  vthey  give  us 
does  not  permit  that.  But  if  you 
wish  to  sleep,  and  my  lantern 


would  prevent  you  doing  so,  con- 
sider my  request  unasked." 

"You  are  most  courteous,  sir.. 
Pray  light  your  lantern — that  will 
not  interfere  with  my  sleep." 

As  Graham  thus  answered,  far 
away  from  the  place  and  the  mo- 
ment as  his  thoughts  were,  it  yet 
faintly  struck  him  that  he  had 
heard  that  voice  before. 

The  man  produced  a  small  lan- 
tern, which  he  attached  to  the 
window-sill,  and  drew  forth  from  a 
small  leathern  bag  sundry  news- 
papers and  pamphlets.  Graham 
flung  himself  back,  and  in  a  minute 
or  so  again  came  his  sigh.  "  Allow 
me  to  offer  you  those  evening  jour- 
nals— you  may  not  have  had  time  to 
read  them  before  starting,"  said  the 
fellow-traveller,  leaning  forward,  and 
extending  the  newspapers  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  lifted 
his  lantern.  Graham  turned,  and 
the  faces  of  the  two  men  were  close 
to  each  other — Graham  with  hi& 
travelling- cap  drawn  over  his  brows, 
the  other  with  head  uncovered. 

"  Monsieur  Lebeau  ! " 

"  Bon  soir,  Mr  Lamb !  " 
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Again  silence  for  a  moment  or  so. 
Monsieur  Lebeau  then  broke  it — 

"  I  think,  Mr  Lamb,  that  in  better 
society  than  that  of  the  Faubourg 
Montmartre  you  are  known  under 
another  name." 

Graham  had  no  heart  then  for  the 
stage-play  of  a  part,  and  answered, 
with  quiet  haughtiness,  "  Possibly 
— and  what  name  1 " 

"  Graham  Vane.  And,  sir,"  con- 
tinued Lebeau,  with  a  haughtiness 
equally  quiet,  but  somewhat  more 
menacing,  "  since  we  two  gentlemen 
find  ourselves  thus  close,  do  I  ask 
too  much  if  I  inquire  why  you  con- 
descended to  seek  my  acquaintance 
in  disguise." 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Mau- 
leon, when  you  talk  of  disguise,  is 
it  too  much  to  inquire  why  my  ac- 
quaintance was  accepted  by  Mon- 
sieur Lebeau  ? " 

"  Ha  !  Then  you  confess  that  it 
was  Victor  de  Mauleon  whom  you 
sought  when  you  first  visited  the 
Cafe  Jean  Jacques  ?  " 

"  Frankly  I  confess  it." 

Monsieur  Lebeau  drew  himself 
back,  and  seemed  to  reflect. 

"  I  see  !  Solely  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  whether  Victor  de  Mau- 
le"on  could  give  you  any  information 
about  Louise  Duval.  Is  it  so  ? 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  you  say 
truly." 

Again  M.  Lebeau  paused  as  if  in 
reflection;  and  Graham,  in  that  state 
of  mind  when  a  man  who  may  most 
despise  and  detest  the  practice  of 
duelling,  may  yet  feel  a  thrill  of 
delight  if  some  homicide  would  be 
good  enough  to  put  him  out  of  his 
misery,  flung  aside  his  cap,  lifted  his 
broad  frank  forehead,  and  stamped 
his  boot  impatiently  as  if  to  provoke 
a  quarrel. 

M.  Lebeau  lowered  his  spectacles, 
and  with  those  calm,  keen,  searching 
eyes  of  his,  gazed  at  the  Englishman. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  he  said  with  a 
smile,  the  fascination  of  which  not 


even  those  faded  whiskers  could  dis- 
guise— "it  strikes  me  that  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  gentlemen  such 
as  you  and  I  are  can  converse : 
firstly,  with  reservation  and  guard 
against  each  other ;  secondly,  with 
perfect  openness.  Perhaps  of  the 
two  I  have  more  need  of  reserva- 
tion and  wary  guard  against  any 
stranger  than  you  have.  Allow  me 
to  propose  the  alternative — perfect 
openness.  What  say  you?"  and  he 
extended  his  hand. 

"  Perfect  openness,"  answered 
Graham,  softened  into  sudden  liking 
for  this  once  terrible  swordsman, 
and  shaking,  as  an  Englishman 
shakes,  the  hand  held  out  to  him 
in  peace  by  the  man  from  whom 
he  had  anticipated  quarrel. 

"  Permit  me  now,  before  you  ad- 
dress any  questions  to  me,  to  put 
one  to  you.  How  did  you  learn 
that  Victor  de  Mauleon  was  identi- 
cal with  Jean  Lebeau  1 " 

"  I  heard  that  from  an  agent  of 
the  police." 

"Ah!" 

"  Whom  I  consulted  as  to  the 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  Louise 
Duval  was  alive, — if  so,  where  she 
could  be  found." 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
information.  I  had  no  notion  that 
the  police  of  Paris  had  divined  the 
original  alias  of  poor  Monsieur  Le- 
beau, though  something  occurred  at 
Lyons  which  made  me  suspect  it. 
Strange  that  the  Government,  know- 
ing through  the  police  that  Victor 
de  Mauleon,  a  writer  they  had  no 
reason  to  favour,  had  been  in  so 
humble  a  position,  should  never, 
even  in  their  official  journals,  have 
thought  it  prudent  to  say  so  !  But, 
now  I  think  of  it,  what  if  they  had  ? 
They  could  prove  nothing  against 
Jean  Lebeau.  They  could  but  say, 
*  Jean  Lebeau  is  suspected  to  be  too 
warm  a  lover  of  liberty,  too  earnest 
a  friend  of  the  people,  and  Jean 
Lebeau  is  the  editor  of  "  Le  Sens 
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Commun."'  Why,  that  assertion 
would  have  made  Victor  de  Mauleon 
the  hero  of  the  Beds,  the  last  thing 
a  prudent  Government  could  desire. 
I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  frank 
reply.  Now,  what  question  would 
you  put  to  me  1 " 

"  In  one  word,  all  you  can  tell  me 
about  Louise  Duval." 

"  You  shall  have  it.  I  had  heard 
vaguely  in  my  young  days  that  a 
half-sister  of  mine  by  my  father's 
first  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Beauvilliershad — when  in  advanced 
middle  life  he  married  a  second  time 
— conceived  a  dislike  for  her  mother- 
in-law  ;  and,  being  of  age,  with  an 
independent  fortune  of  her  own,  had 
quitted  the  house,  taken  up  her  resi- 
dence with  an  elderly  female  rela- 
tive, and  there  had  contracted  a 
marriage  with  a  man  who  gave  her 
lessons  in  drawing.  After  that  mar- 
riage, which  my  father  in  vain  tried 
to  prevent,  my  sister  was  renounced 
by  her  family.  That  was  all  I  knew 
till,  after  I  came  into  my  inheritance 
by  the  death  of  both  my  parents,  I 
learned  from  my  father's  confidential 
lawyer,  that  the  drawing-master,  M. 
Duval,  had  soon  dissipated  his  wife's 
fortune,  become  a  widower  with  one 
child — a  girl — and  fallen  into  great 
distress.  He  came  to  my  father, 
begging  for  pecuniary  aid.  My 
father,  though  by  no  means  rich, 
consented  to  allow  him  a  yearly 
pension,  on  condition  that  he  never 
revealed  to  his  child  her  connection 
with  our  family.  The  man  agreed 
to  the  condition,  and  called  at  my 
father's  lawyer  quarterly  for  his  an- 
nuity. But  the  lawyer  informed 
me  that  this  deduction  from  my 
income  had  ceased,  that  M.  Duval 
had  not  for  a  year  called  or  sent  for 
the  sum  due  to  him,  and  that  he 
must  therefore  be  dead.  One  day 
my  valet  informed  me  that  a  young 
lady  wished  to  see  me — in  those 
days  young  ladies  very  often  called 
on  me.  I  desired  her  to  be  shown 


in.  There  entered  a  young  creature, 
almost  of  my  own  age,  who,  to  my 
amazement,  saluted  me  as  uncle. 
This  was  the  child  of  my  half-sister. 
Her  father  had  been  dead  several 
months,  fulfilling  very  faithfully 
the  condition  on  which  he  had  held 
his  pension,  and  the  girl  never 
dreaming  of  the  claims  that,  if  wise, 
poor  child,  she  ought  not  to  have 
cared  for,  viz., — to  that  obsolete 
useless  pauper  birthright,  a  branch 
on  the  family  tree  of  a  French  noble. 
But  in  pinch  of  circumstance,  and 
from  female  curiosity,  hunting  among 
the  papers  her  father  had  left  for  some 
clue  to  the  reasons  for  the  pension 
he  had  received,  she  found  letters 
from  her  mother,  letters  from  my 
father,  which  indisputably  proved 
that  she  was  grandchild  to  the  feu 
Vicomte  de  Mauleon,  and  niece  to 
myself.  Her  story  as  told  to  me 
was  very  pitiable.  Conceiving  her- 
self to  be  nothing  higher  in  birth 
than  daughter  to  this  drawing-mas- 
ter, at  his  death,  poor,  penniless 
orphan  that  she  was,  she  had  ac- 
cepted the  hand  of  an  English  stu- 
dent of  medicine  whom  she  did  not 
care  for.  Miserable  with  this  man, 
on  finding  by  the  documents  I  refer 
to  that  she  was  my  niece,  she  came 
to  me  for  comfort  and  counsel. 
What  counsel  could  I  or  any  man 
give  to  her  but  to  make  the  best  of 
what  had  happened,  and  live  with 
her  husband  1  But  then  she  started 
another  question.  It  seems  that 
she  had  been  talking  with  some 
one,  I  think  her  landlady,  or  some 
other  woman  with  whom  she  had 
made  acquaintance — was  she  legally 
married  to  this  man  1  Had  he  not 
entrapped  her  ignorance  into  a  false 
marriage?  This  became  a  grave 
question,  and  I  sent  at  once  to  my 
lawyer.  On  hearing  the  circum- 
stances, he  at  once  declared  that  the 
marriage  was  not  legal  according  to 
the  laws  of  France.  But,  doubtless, 
her  English  soi-disant  husband  was 
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not  cognisant  of  the  French  law, 
and  a  legal  marriage  could  with  his 
assent  be  at  once  solemnised.  Mon- 
sieur Vane,  I  cannot  find  words  to 
convey  to  you  the  joy  that  poor 
girl  showed  in  her  face  and  in  her 
words  when  she  learned  that  she 
was  not  bound  to  pass  her  life  with 
that  man  as  his  wife.  It  was  in  vain 
to  talk  and  reason  with  her.  Then 
arose  the  other  question,  scarcely  less 
important.  True,  the  marriage  was 
not  legal,  but  would  it  not  be  better 
on  all  accounts  to  take  steps  to 
have  it  formally  annulled,  thus  free- 
ing her  from  the  harassment  of  any 
claim  the  Englishman  might  ad- 
vance, and  enabling  her  to  establish 
the  facts  in  a  right  position,  not 
injurious  to  her  honour  in  the  eyes 
of  any  future  suitor  to  her  hand? 
She  would  not  hear  of  such  a  pro- 
posal. She  declared  that  she  could 
not  bring  to  the  family  she  pined  to 
re-enter  the  scandal  of  disgrace.  To 
allow  that  she  had  made  such  a 
mesalliance  would  be  bad  enough  in 
itself  j  but  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
that,  though  nominally  the  wife, 
she  had  in  fact  been  only  the  mis- 
tress, of  this  medical  student — she 
would  rather  throw  herself  into  the 
Seine.  All  she  desired  was  to  find 
some  refuge,  some  hiding-place  for 
a  time,  whence  she  could  write  to 
the  man  informing  him  that  he 
had  no  lawful  hold  on  her.  Doubt- 
less he  would  not  seek  then  to 
molest  her.  He  would  return  to 
his  own  country,  and  be  effaced 
from  her  life.  And  then,  her  story 
unknown,  she  might  form  a  more 
suitable  alliance.  Fiery  young  crea- 
ture though  she  ,.was  —  true  De 
Mauleon  in  being  so  fiery — she  in- 
terested me  strongly.  I  should  say 
that  she  was  wonderfully  handsome ; 
and  though  imperfectly  educated, 
and  brought  up  in  circumstances  so 
lowly,  there  was  nothing  common 
about  her — a  certain  je  ne  sais  quoi 
of  stateliness  and  race.  At  all 
events  she  did  with  me  what  she 


wished.  I  agreed  to  aid  her  desire 
of  a  refuge  and  hiding-place.  Of 
course  I  could  not  lodge  her  in  my 
own  apartment,  but  I  induced  a 
female  relation  of  her  mother's,  an 
old  lady  living  at  Versailles,  to  re- 
ceive her,  stating  her  birth,  but  of 
course  concealing  her  illegal  mar- 
riage. 

"  From  time  to  time  I  went  to  see 
her.  But  one  day  Ifound  this  restless 
bright-plumaged  bird  flown.  Among 
the  ladies  who  visited  at  her  rela- 
tive's house  was  a  certain  Madame 
Marigny,  a  very  pretty  young  widow. 
Madame  Marigny  and  Louise  formed 
a  sudden  and  intimate  friendship. 
The  widow  was  moving  from  Ver- 
sailles into  an  apartment  at  Paris, 
and  invited  Louise  to  share  it.  She 
had  consented.  I  was  not  pleased 
at  this ;  for  the  widow  was  too 
young,  and  too  much  of  a  coquette, 
to  be  a  safe  companion  to  Louise. 
But  though  professing  much  grati- 
tude and  great  regard  for  me,  I  had 
no  power  of  controlling  the  poor 
girl's  actions.  Her  nominal  hus- 
band, meanwhile,  had  left  France, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  or 
known  of  him.  I  saw  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  possibly  befall 
Louise  was  marriage  with  some  one 
rich  enough  to  gratify  her  taste  for 
luxury  and  pomp ;  and  that  if  such 
a  marriage  offered  itself,  she  might 
be  induced  to  free  it  from  all  pos- 
sible embarrassment  by  procuring 
the  annulment  of  the  former,  from 
which  she  had  hitherto  shrunk  in 
such  revolt.  This  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  A  man  already  rich, 
and  in  a  career  that  promised  to 
make  him  infinitely  richer,  an  asso- 
ciate of  mine  in  those  days  when  I 
was  rapidly  squandering  the  rem- 
nant of  my  inheritance — this  man 
saw  her  at  the  opera  in  company 
with  Madame  Marigny,  fell  violent- 
ly in  love  with  her,  and  ascertain- 
ing her  relationship  to  me,  besought 
an  introduction.  I  was  delighted 
to  give  it ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
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was  then  so  reduced  to  the  bottom 
of  my  casket,  I  felt  that  it  was 
becoming  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
tinue the  aid  I  had  hitherto  given 
to  Louise,  and  what  then  would  be- 
come of  her  ?  I  thought  it  fair  to 

tell  Louvier " 

"  Louvier — the  financier  ? " 
"Ah,  that  was  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,  but  no  matter;  there  is 
no  reason  for  concealing  his  name. 
I  thought  it  right,  I  say,  to  tell 
Louvier  confidentially  the  history  of 
the  unfortunate  illegal  marriage.  It 
did  not  damp  his  ardour.  He  wooed 
her  to  the  best  of  his  power,  but 
she  evidently  took  him  into  great 
dislike.  One  day  she  sent  for  me 
in  much  excitement,  showed  me 
some  advertisements  in  the  French 
journals  which,  though  not  naming 
her,  evidently  pointed  at  her,  and 
must  have  been  dictated  by  her 
soi-disant  husband.  The  advertise- 
ments might  certainly  lead  to  her 
discovery  if  she  remained  in  Paris. 
She  entreated  my  consent  to  re- 
move elsewhere.  Madame  Marigny 
had  her  own  reason  for  leaving 
Paris,  and  would  accompany  her. 
I  supplied  her  with  the  necessary 
means,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
she  and  her  friend  departed,  as  I 
understood,  for  Brussels.  I  received 
no  letter  from  her;  and  my  own 
affairs  so  seriously  preoccupied  me, 
that  poor  Louise  might  have  passed 
altogether  out  of  my  thoughts,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  suitor  she  had 
left  in  despair  behind.  Louvier 
besought  me  to  ascertain  her  [ad- 
dress ;  but  I  could  give  him  no 
other  clue  to  it  than  that  she  said 
she  was  going  to  Brussels,  but 
should  soon  remove  to  some  quiet 
village.  It  was  not  for  a  long  time 
— I  can't  remember  how  long — it 
might  be  several  weeks,  perhaps  two 
or  three  months, — that  I  received  a 
short  note  from  her  stating  that  she 
waited  for  a  small  remittance,  the 
last  she  would  accept  from  me;  as  she 
was  resolved,  so  soon  as  her  health 


would  permit,  to  find  means  to 
maintain  herself — and  telling  me  to 
direct  to  her,  Poste  rcstante,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  I  sent  her  the  sum 
she  asked,  perhaps  a  little  more, 
but  with  a  confession  reluctantly 
wrung  from  me  that  I  was  a  ruined 
man ;  and  I  urged  her  to  think 
very  seriously  before  she  refused 
the  competence  and  position  which 
a  union  with  M.  Louvier  would 
insure. 

"  This  last  consideration  so  press- 
ed on  me  that,  when  Louvier  called 
on  me,  I  think  that  day  or  the  next, 
I  gave  him  Louise's  note,  and  told 
him  that,  if  he  were  still  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  ever,  les  ab- 
sens  ont  toujours  tort,  and  he  had 
better  go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
find  her  out;  that  he  had  my  hearty 
approval  of  his  wooing,  and  consent 
to  his  marriage,  though  I  still  urged 
the  wisdom  and  fairness,  if  she 
would  take  the  preliminary  step — 
which,  after  all,  the  French  law  frees 
as  much  as  possible  from  pain  and 
scandal — of  annulling  the  irregular 
marriage  into  which  her  childlike 
youth  had  been  decoyed. 

"  Louvier  left  me  for  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  The  very  next  day  came 
that  cruel  affliction  which  made  me 
a  prey  to  the  most  intolerable  cal- 
umny, which  robbed  me  of  every 
friend,  which  sent  me  forth  from 
my  native  country  penniless,  and 
resolved  to  be  nameless — until — 
until  —  well,  until  my  hour  could 
come  again,  —  every  dog,  if  not 
hanged,  has  its  day  ;  —  when  that 
affliction  befell  me,  I  quitted 
France,  heard  no  more  of  Louvier 
nor  of  Louise ;  indeed,  no  letter 
addressed  to  me  at  Paris  would  have 
reached " 

The  man  paused  here,  evidently 
with  painful  emotion.  He  resumed 
in  the  quiet  matter-of-fact  way  in 
which  he  had  commenced  his  narra- 
tive. 

"  Louise  had  altogether  faded  out 
of  my  remembrance  until  your  ques- 
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tion  revived  it.  As  it  happened, 
the  question  came  at  the  moment 
when  I  meditated  resuming  my  real 
name  and  social  position.  In  so 
doing,  I  should,  of  course,  come  in 
contact  with  my  old  acquaintance 
Louvier;  and  the  name  of  Louise 
was  necessarily  associated  with  his. 
I  called  on  him,  and  made  myself 
known.  The  slight  information  I 
gave  you  as  to  my  niece  was 
gleaned  from  him.  I  may  now 
say  more.  It  appears  that  when 
he  arrived  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  he 
found  that  Louise  Duval  had 
left  it  a  day  or  two  previously, 
and  according  to  scandal  had 
been  for  some  time  courted  "by 
a  wealthy  and  noble  lover,  whom 
she  had  gone  to  Munich  to  meet. 
Louvier  believed  this  tale  ;  quitted 
Aix  indignantly,  and  never  heard 
more  of  her.  The  probability  is, 
M.  Vane,  that  she  must  have  been 
long  dead.  But  if  living  still,  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  she  will  com- 
municate with  me  some  day  or  other. 
Now  that  I  have  reappeared  in  Paris 
in  my  own  name — entered  into  a 
career  that,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
must  ere  long  bring  my  name  very 
noisily  before  the  public — Louise 
cannot  fail  to  hear  of  my  existence 
and  my  whereabouts  ;  and  unless  I 
am  utterly  mistaken  as  to  her  char- 
acter, she  will  assuredly  inform  me 
of  her  own.  Oblige  me  with  your 
address,  and  in  that  case  I  will'  let 
you  know.  Of  course  I  take  for 
granted  the  assurance  you  gave  me 
last  year,  that  you  only  desire  to 
discover  her  in  order  to  render  her 
some  benefit,  not  to  injure  or  molest 
her]" 

"Certainly.  To  that  assurance 
I  pledge  my  honour.  Any  letter 
with  which  you  may  favour  me  had 
better  be  directed  to  my  London 
address  ;  here  is  my  card.  But,  M. 
le  Yicomte,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  pray  pardon  me  if  I  question 
you  still.  Had  you  no  suspicion 
that  there  was  one  reason  why  this 


lady  might  have  quitted  Paris  so 
hastily,  and  have  so  shrunk  from 
the  thought  of  a  marriage  so  advan- 
tageous, in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
as  that  with  M.  Louvier, — namely, 
that  she  anticipated  the  probability 
of  becoming  the  mother  of  a  child 
by  the  man  whom  she  refused  to 
acknowledge  as  a  husband  1 " 

11  That  idea  did  not  strike  me 
until  you  asked  me  if  she  had  a 
child.  Should  your  conjecture  be 
correct,  it  would  obviously  increase 
her  repugnance  to  apply  for  the 
annulment  of  her  illegal  marriage. 
But  if  Louise  is  still  living  and 
comes  across  me,  I  do  not  doubt 
that,  the  motives  for  concealment 
no  longer  operating,  she  will  con- 
fide to  me  the  truth.  Since  we 
have  been  talking  together  thus 
frankly,  I  suppose  I  may  fairly  ask 
whether  I  do  not  guess  correctly 
in  supposing  that  this  soi-disant 
husband,  whose  name  I  forget, — 

Mac something,  perhaps  Scotch 

— I  think  she  said  he  was  Ecossais, 
— is  dead,  and  has  left  by  will  some 
legacy  to  Louise  and  any  child  she 
may  have  borne  to  him  ? " 

"Not  exactly  so.  The  man,  as 
you  say,  is  dead;  but  he  bequeathed 
no  legacy  to  the  lady  who  did  not 
hold  herself  married  to  him.  But 
there  are  those  connected  with  him 
who,  knowing  the  history,  think 
that  some  compensation  is  due  for 
the  wrong  so  unconsciously  done  to 
her,  and  yet  more  to  any  issue  of  a 
marriage  not  meant  to  be  irregular 
or  illegal.  Permit  me  now  to  ex- 
plain why  I  sought  you  in  another 
guise  and  name  than  my  own.  I 
could  scarcely  place  in  M.  Lebeau 
the  confidence  which  I  now  unre- 
servedly place  in  the  Vicomte  de 
Mauleon." 

"  Cela  va  sans  dire.  You  believed, 
then,  that  calumny  about  the  jewels; 
you  do  not  believe  it  now  1 " 

"  Now  !  my  amazement  is,  that 
any  one  who  had  known  you  could 
believe  it." 
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"  Oil,  liow  often,  and  with,  tears 
of  rage  in  my  exile — my  wanderings 
— have  I  asked  that  question  of 
myself  !  That  rage  has  ceased ;  and 
I  have  but  one  feeling  left  for  that 
credulous,  fickle  Paris,  of  which  one 
day  I  was  the  idol,  the  next  the 
byword.  Well,  a  man  sometimes 
plays  chess  more  skilfully  for  having 
"been  long  a  mere  bystander.  He 
understands  better  how  to  move, 
and  when  to  sacrifice  the  pieces. 
Politics,  M.  Vane,  is  the  only  ex- 
citing game  left  to  me  at  my  years. 
At  yours,  there  is  still  that  of  love. 
How  time  flies  !  we  are  nearing  the 
station  at  which  I  descend.  I  have 
kinsfolk  of  my  mother's  in  these 
districts.  They  are  not  Imperialists ; 
they  are  said  to  be  powerful  in  the 


department.  But  before  I  apply 
to  them  in  my  own  name,  I  think 
it  prudent  that  M.  Lebeau  should 
quietly  ascertain  what  is  their  real 
strength,  and  what  would  be  the 
prospects  of  success  if  Victor  de 
Mauleoii  offered  himself  as  depute 
at  the  next  election.  Wish  him  joy, 
M.  Vane  !  If  he  succeed,  you  will 
hear  of  him  some  day  crowned  in 
the  Capitol,  or  hurled  from  the 
Tarpeiaii  rock." 

Here  the  train  stopped.  The 
false  Lebeau  gathered  up  his  papers, 
readjusted  his  spectacles  and  his 
bag,  descended  lightly,  and,  press- 
ing Graham's  hand  as  he  paused  at 
the  door,  said,  "  Ee  sure  I  will  not 
forget  your  address  if  I  have  any- 
thing to  say.  Bon  voyage  !  " 


CHAPTER   VII. 


Graham  continued  his  journey  to 
Strasbourg.  On  arriving  there  he 
felt  very  unwell.  Strong  though 
his  frame  was,  the  anguish  and  self- 
struggle  through  which  he  had 
passed  since  the  day  he  had  received 
in  London  Mrs  Morley's  letter,  till 
that  on  which  he  had  finally  re- 
solved on  his  course  of  conduct  at 
Paris,  and  the  shock  which  had 
annihilated  his  hopes  in  Isaura's 
rejection,  had  combined  to  exhaust 
its  endurance,  and  fever  had  already 
commenced  when  he  took  his  place 
in  the  coupe.  If  there  be  a  thing 
which  a  man  should  not  do  when 
his  system  is  undermined,  and  his 
pulse  between  90  and  100,  it  is  to 
travel  all  night  by  a  railway  express. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Englishman's 
will  was  yet  stronger  than  his  frame, 
he  would  not  give  himself  more 


than  an  hour's  rest,  and  again 
started  for  Berlin.  Long  before  he 
got  to  Berlin,  the  will  failed  him  as 
well  as  the  frame.  He  was  lifted 
out  of  the  carriage,  taken  to  a  hotel 
in  a  small  German  town,  and  six 
hours  afterwards  he  was  delirious. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  under 
such  circumstances  plenty  of  money 
and  Scott's  circular-notes  for  some 
hundreds  were  found  in  his  pocket- 
book,  so  that  he  did  not  fail  to  re- 
ceive attentive  nursing  and  skilful 
medical  treatment.  There,  for  the 
present,  I  must  leave  him — leave 
him  for  how  long  ?  But  any  village 
apothecary  could  say  that  fever  such 
as  his  must  run  its  course.  He  was 
still  in  bed,  and  very  dimly — and 
that  but  at  times — conscious,  when 
the  German  armies  were  gathering 
round  the  penfold  of  Sedan. 
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NARRATIVE  OF  PRINCE   CHARLIE'S  ESCAPE: 


BY   ONE    OP   HIS    COMPANIONS. 

[EDINBURGH,  September  9,  1873. 

SIB, — The  Manuscript  narrative  of  the  escape  of  Prince  Charles  Stuarty 
by  John  Macdonald,  one  of  his  companions,  of  which  a  copy  follows,  is 
the  property  of  the  Misses  Macdonald  of  Dalilea,  granddaughters  of  the 
author,  and  was  intrusted  to  me  by  them.  I  have  transcribed  the  MS. 
carefully,  verbatim  et  literatim,  and  have  merely  added  an  introduction 
and  conclusion,  partly  from  information  I  already  possessed,  and  partly 
from  that  furnished  to  me  by  the  family.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  MS. 
itself,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  appearance  of  the  original 
MS.,  which  was  in  my  hands  for  some  time,  carries  truth  in  its  face,  and 
I  know  that  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  author's  descendants 
from  his  death  to  the  present  time,  having  been  always  prized  by  them  as 
an  interesting  family  relic. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

GEORGE  SKENE.] 

To  THE  EDITOE  OF  'BLACKWOOD.' 


AMID  the  wildest  scenery  of  the 
"West  Highlands,  and  just  on  the 
the  boundary-line  that  separates  the 
counties  of  Argyll  and  Inverness, 
lies  the  sequestered  sheet  of  water 
known  as  Loch  Shiel.  Even  in 
that  land  of  lakes  and  rocky  moun- 
tains, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  striking  landscape  than  is  af- 
forded by  that  lonely  lake.  Hem- 
med in,  throughout  the  most  part 
of  its  extent,  by  high  mountains  of 
the  most  picturesque  forms,  the  op- 
posite heights  approach  so  near,  that 
although  the  lake  at  their  foot  is 
upwards  of  twenty-six  miles  in 
length,  it  never  attains  even  to  one 
mile  in  breadth.  This  wild  glen 
was  in  former  days,  and  indeed  still 
is,  the  home  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Macdonald,  who  possessed  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  comprising  Dalilea 
and  Glenaladale  on  the  lake  shore, 
Glenfinnan  at  its  head,  and  the  farm 
of  Borradale  on  the  shore  of  Loch- 
nan-TJa.  These  different  parts  of 
the  property  were  frequently  occu- 
pied by  members  of  the  family,  as 
circumstances  might  render  conve- 
nient, and,  as  was  usual  in  other 


Highland  families,  the  different  oc- 
cupants were  then  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  their  residences.  A 
green  island  in  the  lake,  known  as 
St  Einian's  Isle,  has  been  the  burial- 
place  of  the  race  since  they  first 
settled  there,  and  is  covered  with 
the  memorials  of  the  dead.  Besides 
the  natural  beauty  of  its  scenery — in 
which  this  estate  is  hardly  equalled, 
certainly  not  excelled,  by  any  other 
in  the  Highlands — an  interest  of  a 
different  kind  attaches  to  it,  from 
the  fact,  that  both  the  commence- 
ment and  the  close  of  the  romantic 
expedition  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  took  place  within  its  bounds. 
At  the  farm  of  Borradale,  that  dar- 
ing adventurer  first  set  foot  on  Scot- 
tish ground ;  in  Glenfinnan  he  raised 
his  standard  and  assembled  the  clans 
who  took  arms  for  the  restoration 
of  their  ancient  royal  line  ;  and  at 
Borradale,  again,  he  succeeded  in 
baffling  his  enemies,  and  embarking 
on  board  of  the  Erench  man-of-war 
that  carried  him  from  the  country. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1745,  the  ClanRonald,  to 
whom  the  Macdonalds  of  Loch 
Shiel  belonged,  took  an  active  part 
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on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
bearing  their  full  share  of  all  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  that  un- 
fortunate campaign.  A  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  fatal  battle  of  Culloden 
terminated  the  last  attempt  of  the 
Highlanders  to  place  their  ancient 
royal  House  on  the  British  throne. 
The  chief  incidents  of  the  expedition 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
and  of  his  own  romantic  adventures, 
after  the  final  dispersion  of  his  ad- 
herents, are  known  to  every  reader 
cf  our  history,  and  are  generally  re- 
garded as  no  more  than  an  interest- 
ing episode  in  our  national  annals, 
and  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
devoted  affection  of  a  primitive 
people  to  the  descendant  of  their 
ancient  kings.  In  the  Highlands, 
however,  the  recollection  of  the  '"45" 
is  something  very  different  from  this. 
Even  to  this  day,  every  incident  in 
the  personal  history  of  those  devoted 
men  who  strove  to  cut  a  path  for 
their  Prince  to  the  British  throne, 
is  remembered,  and  related  by  their 
descendants  as  an  honour  to  the 
family,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Every 
relic,  even  remotely  connected  with 
"  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  is  preserved 
as  a  cherished  heirloom  by  its  fortu- 
nate possessor.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Loch  Shiel,  at 
the  foot  of  Glenfinnan,  a  monument, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  Young 
Adventurer,  has  been  erected  by  Mr 
Macdonald  of  Glenaladale.  It  oc- 
cupies the  exact  spot  where  Charles 
Edward  unfurled  his  banner  on 
August  19,  1745.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood also  there  was  brought  to 
light,  a  few  years  ago,  a  most  inter- 
esting memorial  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince's  wanderings,  after  the  final 
destruction  of  his  hopes  of  success 
in  his  expedition  on  the  field  of 
Culloden.  As  will  be  seen  here- 
after, the  Prince  was  for  some  time 
in  hiding  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loch  Shiel,  and  it  has  been  remem- 


bered ever  since  that  time  that  he 
and  those  with  him  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  cross  the  loch,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  new  quarters.  The 
Argyll  militia,  however,  were  then 
patrolling  all  round  the  loch,  and 
had  destroyed  all  the  boats,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fugitive  party 
from  crossing.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  party  having  found 
a  large  oak-tree  in  a  favourable 
position,  felled  it,  and  hollowed 
the  trunk,  partly  with  their  axes 
and  partly  by  fire,  as  many  savage 
tribes  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  till 
they  had  produced  a  rude  imitation 
of  a  canoe,  of  the  kind  known  in 
America  as  a  dug-out.  This  primi- 
tive boat  they  then  conveyed  at  mid- 
night to  the  lake  shore  ;  and  being 
afraid  to  use  oars,  lest  the  sound 
should  betray  them  to  their  watchful 
enemies,  they  laid  the  Prince  at  full 
length  in  the  boat,  and  entering  the 
water  themselves,  swam  across  the 
loch,  dragging  the  boat  after  them. 
Having  thus  effected  the  desired 
passage,  they  sank  the  boat,  at  a 
place  called  Camus  Blain,  nearly 
opposite  St  Finian's  Isle.  Here 
the  boat  lay  under  water  for  a 
hundred  and  nine  years,  till  1855, 
when  a  gamekeeper  of  Mr  Hope 
Scott's,  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  Black  John,  brought  it 
again  to  light.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Colonel  Eobertson 
Ross  of  Glen  Moidart.  The  account 
of  its  construction  above  given  was 
derived  from  the  grandson  of  the 
man  who  made  it,  and  who  is  still 
alive,  or  at  least  was  recently  so. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  in- 
teresting memorial  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  to  which  the  fugitive 
Prince  was  exposed  than  is  afforded 
by  this  old  canoe. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  Edward 
landed  at  Borradale,  that  farm  was 
held  by  a  gentleman  named  Angus 
Macdonald ;  whilst  that  part  of  the 
property  of  the  family  which  was 
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situated  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Shiel 
was  held  by  his  nephew,  generally 
known  as  Macdonald  of  Glenaladale. 
Macdonald  of  Borradale  had  two 
sons,  Ronald  and  John.  Of  these, 
the  younger,  John  Macdonald,  hav- 
ing shown  a  greater  taste  for  learn- 
ing than  was  then  common  in  the 
Highlands,  had  been  sent  for  his 
education  to  the  then  famous  Scot- 
tish College  at  Eatisbon.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  young 
John  left  the  college  and  hurried 
home.  He  joined  the  Highland 
army  at  Perth,  serving  along  with 
his  cousin  Glenaladale,  who  was  a 
major  in  the  ClanRonald  regiment, 
and  who  had  proclaimed  Prince 
Charles  Edward  at  Perth.  John 
Macdonald  was  noted  in  the  army 
for  his  eminently  handsome  figure, 
and  for  his  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Prince  himself — a  resemblance 
the  effect  of  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  foreign  air  and  accent  he  had 
contracted  at  Ratisbon,  and  which 
was  so  strong  that  the  young  High- 
lander was  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  Prince  himself. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  roman- 
tic campaign  which  followed,  John 
Macdonald  bore  his  full  share ;  and 
on  the  march  to  the  fatal  field  of 
Culloden  he  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  Catholic  priest  accom- 
panying the  army  administered  the 
sacrament,  in  anticipation  of  the 
bloody  conflict  which  all  knew  to 
be  inevitable.  On  that  fatal  day  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts,  his  cousin 
Glenaladale  received  three  severe 
wounds,  but  John  himself  escaped 
unhurt;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  it 
in  his  power,  he  joined  the  fugitive 
Prince,  whom  he  accompanied 
through  the  greater  part  of  his 
wanderings,  and  was  finally  only 
prevented  from  following  his  mas- 
ter to  France  by  a  severe  attack  of 
fever.  On  parting  with  him,  how- 
ever, the  Prince  gave  him  his  gold- 
headed  cane  as  a  remembrance  and 


acknowledgment  of  his  devoted  loy- 
alty, telling  him  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  the  only  valuable  pro- 
perty he  had  left.  Of  this  cherished 
relic  the  family  were  afterwards  de- 
prived by  an  unfortunate  accident, 
to  their  great  and  lasting  regret. 
After  the  final  escape  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  and  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  Highlands,  John 
Macdonald  occupied  himself  in  writ- 
ing memoirs  of  different  parts  of  the 
campaign,  in  which  he  had  borne  so 
active  a  part,  a  task  for  which  his 
German  education  rendered  him 
peculiarly  well  qualified.  Of  his 
MSS.  some  were  sent  by  himself  to 
Home  the  historian,  who  had  applied 
to  him  for  information ;  another  was 
given  by  him  to  his  relative,  Sir 
John  McGregor  Murray,  and  cannot 
now  be  found ;  but  one  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants, 
by  whose  kind  permission  it  has 
now  been  printed  verbatim  et  lit- 
eratim. It  is  a  curious  and  most 
interesting  document.  Of  its  au- 
thenticity, that  it  really  is  what  it 
professes  to  be — a  narrative  by  an 
actual  companion  of  Prince  Charles 
of  what  he  himself  saw  and  experi- 
enced during  that  wonderful  escape — 
there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
Independent  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
never  been  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
author's  family,  the  very  paper  and 
ink  on  and  in  which  it  is  written 
refer  it  at  once  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  as  the  date  of  its  com- 
position. The  author  speaks  of 
himself  frequently  in  the  first  per- 
son ;  and  the  quaint  and  often 
ungrammatical  style  and  irregular 
spelling  are  exactly  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  John  Macdonald,  a 
man  of  considerable  education,  but 
one  whose  native  tongue  was  Gaelic, 
and  who  in  writing  English  was  in 
fact  using  what  was  to  him  a  foreign 
language.  Besides,  the  simple  and 
unaffected  manner  in  which  the  in- 
cidents are  narrated  bears  unmistak- 
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able  evidence  that  he  was  merely 
recording  what  he  himself  remem- 


bered, without  any  thought  of  its 
ever  becoming  public. 


A  TRUE  AND  REAL  STATE  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  STUART*S  MIRACULOUS 
ESCAPE  AFTER  THE  BATLE  OF  CULLODDEN. 


When  the  Prince  at  the  batle  of 
Cullodden  perceived  and  that  the 
horse  he  rod  was  wounded,  and  any 
stand  he  and  his  smal  force  could 
make  was  needless,  he  made  off,  ac- 
companied by  two  Irishmen,  Mr 
Sullivan  and  O'Mel,  his  aid  de 
camp,  and  few  more,  and  took  litle 
or  no  rest  till  they  arrived  at  Glen- 
biestle  in  Arasaig,  which  is  a  pen- 
dicle  belonging  to  the  ffarm  of  Bor- 
radil.  Being  the  .  place  he  first 
landed  in  the  continent  -at  his  ar- 
rival, he  rested  there  three  nights 
before  a  sufficient  boat,  belonging 
to  John  M'Donald,  son  to  Old  Bor- 
radil,  was  procured  to  transport  him 
to  the  long  Island  of  Uist,  in  view 
to  get  some  vessel  at  Stornway  to 
carrie  him  to  France,  and  for  that 
purpose  send  the  Mr  Sullivan,  his 
Aid  du  camp,  to  Stornway,  where 
he  found  one,  but  would  not  wait 
the  Princes  coming,  therefore  made 
off  with  himself,  and  landed  safe  in 
France. 

Being  in  this  ruaner  disappoint- 
ed, he  thought  proper  to  risk  his 
person  in  the  hands  of  Clanranald's 
people  in  South  Uist,  who  gave  him 
all  the  aid  and  assistance  in  their 
power,  till  such  time  the  country 
was  surrounded  by  his  enemies ; 
then  clearly  perceiveing  the  impos- 
sibility of  escaping,  he  was  advised 
to  go  to  Clanranold  house,  in  Ben- 
becula,  twenty  five  miles  from  the 
place  he  then  was  at,  and  endeavour 
to  ferrie  to  the  Isle  of  Sky,  accom- 
panied by  the  then  Miss  Flory 
M'Donald ;  and  he,  under  the  name 
of  Miss  Bety  Burk,  and  her  servant- 
maid,  effected  there  escape,  and  ar- 
rived safe  at  Kingsbrough,  in  Tro- 
terness,  parte  of  Lord  McDonald's 


estate.  There  Miss  Flory  M'Don- 
ald  parted  with  him. 

After  some  rest  there,  he  proceed- 
ed to  M'Leod  Rasa's  familie,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  friendship.  After  an 
night's  rest  there,  he  was  sent  under 
the  care  of  Malcom  M'Leod  to  the 
care  of  one  John  M'Kinon,  alias 
John  M'RorievicLachlan  in  M'Kin- 
on's  estate,  who  next  night  conveyed 
him  to  the  Laird  of  Moror's  ffarm 
in  the  mainland,  and  he  beged  of 
Moror  to  send  a  sure  guide  with 
him  to  his  faithfull  old  Landlord 
(this  is  what  he  allways  termed  my 
father)  to  Borradil ;  after  his  arrival 
there,  the  old  Gentleman  and  his 
two  sons,  Eonald  and  I,  received 
him  with  all  the  marks  of  friend- 
ship and  Respect,  and  gave  our 
word  of  honour  we  would  use  our 
utermost  to  save  him  in  spite  of  all 
his  enemies ;  and  that  we  depended 
on  Divine  Providence  that  he  would 
grant  him  and  us  health,  strenght, 
and  vigour  to  endure  all  the  fatigue 
and  hardship  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

As  the  Prince  at  all  times  enter- 
tained the  greatest  regard  for  Mr 
McDonald's  of  GlenaladiTs  integrity 
and  capacity  in  aideing  him  as  far 
as  in  his  power,  he  ordered  me  to 
goe  directly  to  him  and  acquaint 
him  of  his  present  situation,  and 
hoped  he  would  meet  him  and  his 
present  smal  Company  in  the  woods 
of  Borradil  next  night. 

After  Glenaladil  considered  the 
message,  he  looked  upon  it  exceed- 
ing hard  to  depart  from  his  wife 
and  five  prety  weak  children,  and 
his  great  stock  of  catle  were  be- 
fore then  taken  awy  by  the  enmie; 
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and  haveing  received  three  bad 
wounds  at  Cullodden,  of  which  one 
of  them  was  not  then  fully  cured ; 
notwithstanding  these  consideration 
he  despised  them,  and  thought  it 
his  duty  to  grant  all  the  aid  and 
assistance  in  his  power  to  save  a 
poor  distressed  Prince,  notwith- 
standing of  the  great  temptation  of 
thyrty  thousand  pound  stel  promis- 
ed by  government  to  any  that  should 
deliver  him  up.  Though  Glenala- 
dil  and  his  old  uncle  Borradil,  with 
his  children,  were  in  the  greatesst 
distress  for  want  of  any  support  at 
the  time,  two  nights  thereafter  he 
appeared  at  the  place  appointed 
with  the  above  party.  They  pro- 
ceeded next  morning  to  M'Leod's 
Cove,  upon  a  high  precipes  in  the 
woods  of  Borradil,  where  they  all 
deliberated  what  steps  they  woud 
take  for  there  safety ;  few  days  after 
they  visibly  saw  the  whole  coast 
surrounded  by  ships  of  war  and  ten- 
ders, as  also  the  country  by  other 
military  forces  ;  then  it  was  deter- 
mined to  use  all  efforts  to  depart 
out  of  the  country,  and  began  there 
march  that  very  night,  and  came 
the  lenth  of  Meoble,  in  the  brays  of 
Moror,  where  the  old  gentleman 
Borradil,  and  his  soon  Ronald,  took 
there  leave  of  him.  The  Prince 
then,  accompanied  only  by  Glenala- 
dil,  and  his  brother  John  and  I, 
made  streight  for  the  brays  of  Glen- 
finen,  which  is  parte  of  Glenaladil's 
estate.  To  our  great  surprise  we 
found  that  place  surrounded  by 
three  hundred  of  the  Enemies. 
Then  we  came  to  a  resolution  to  de- 
parte  the  country  for  sometime;  and 
for  that  purpose  sent  an  express  to 
Donald  Cameron,  Glenpean,  an  aged 
gentleman,  to  meet  us  at  Corrour, 
in  the  brays  of  Moror,  which  accord- 
ingly he  did ;  we  proceeded  under 
night  till  sunrise  next  morning,  to 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain  laying 
between  Locharkeig  and  Lochmoror 
head,  a  camp  of  the  enemy  laying  on 


each  side  of  us,  and  two  different 
camps  of  the  military  before  us. 
In  the  course  of  three  nights  we 
passed  by  four  camps  and  twenty- 
five  patroles,  and  some  so  nigh  us 
that  we  heard  them  frequently 
speaken,  without  any  food  farther 
than  a  smal  slice  of  salt  cheese,  and 
aboundance  of  water. 

The  Thyrd  "morning  we  arrived 
near  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
near  Lochurn  head,  and  found  there 
a  bit  hollow  ground,  covered  with 
long  heather  and  brenches  of  Jung 
birch  bushes,  where  we  all  five  of 
us  lay  down  to  rest,  almost  fainting 
for  want  of  food ;  these  severe  tryals 
and  circumstance  drew  many  heavy 
sighs  from  his  poor  oppressed  heart. 
I  informed  him  then  that  I  had  a 
leepy  of  groaten  meal  wrapt  up  in  a 
Nepkin  in  my  pocket,  which,  when 
I  produced,  made  alwast  alteration 
in  the  counteinance  of  the  whole  of 
them.  Come,  come,  says  he,  let  us, 
in  Gods  name,  have  a  share  ;  never 
was  people  in  more  need.  I  expect 
soon  to  meet  with  plenty ;  so  I  di- 
vided the  whole  of  it  between  us 
five ;  and  they  began  to  chat  and 
crak  heartily,  after  our  refreshment. 
We  perceived  fourty  of  the  military, 
with  a  Captn  as  there  commander, 
laying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
all  this  time;  we  saw  them  visibly 
all  allong,  durst  not  move  till  dark 
night,  for  fear  of  being  discovered, 
proceeded  then  on  our  jurny  to  the 
brays  of  Glenshiel ;  the  darkest 
night  ever  in  my  life  I  traveled ; 
and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  it  by 
sunrise,  quite  exhausted  with  hunger 
and  fatigue. 

Glenaladil  and  I  were  then  sent  to 
the  village  in  view  to  procure  some 
provisions,  and  bought  a  stone  of 
cheese  and  a  half  stone  of  buter, 
as  we  could  get  nothing  else ;  im- 
mediately returned  back  where  we 
left  him,  Donald  Cammeron,  and 
Glenaladil's  brother  ;  words  cannot 
express  the  quantity  we  consumed 
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of  the  "buter  and  cheese  at  the  time, 
though  both  kind  exceeding  salt. 
We  met  that  day  with  one  Donald 
M'Donald,  a  Glengary  lad,  with 
whome  we  agreed  to  be  our  guide 
farther  North,  as  Donald  Cameron 
returned,  after  his  refreshment,  to 
look  after  his  own  family ;  and  we 
passed  the  whole  day,  which  was 
•exceeding  hot,  in  the  face  of  a  moun- 
tain, above  a  river  that  run  throu 
•Glenshiel ;  were  all  seized  with  such 
a  druth  that  we  were  all  like  to 
perish  before  sunset.  He  woud 
not  allow  any  of  us  to  move  for 
water,  though  we  might  have  bein 
provided  within  fourty  yards  to  us, 
.so  cautious  he  was.  At  sunset  we 
all  went  stagern  to  the  river  side, 
and  drank  water  at  no  allowance; 
at  same  time  we  saw  a  boy  coming 
towards  us  at  some  distance ;  Glen- 
:aladil  and  I  went  to  meet  him. 
This  was  a  son  of  the  honest  M'Kra 
that  furnished  us  with  provision  in 
the  morning,  whom  his  father  sent 
with  five  Scots  pints  of  goat  milk 
for  our  relief.  Glenaladil,  who  had 
all  our  bank  in  a  purse  hingen  be- 
fore him,  gave  the  boy  four  shillings 
,stel ;  and  in  the  hurry  he  was  in, 
he  happened  to  drap  his  purse  on 
the  ground  till  he  got  his  plead 
kilted  on  him ;  then  we  bad  fare- 
weel  to  the  boy,  and  returned  in 
.great  hast  to  our  smal  partie,  who 
partook  liberaly  of  the  milk,  then 
proceeded  an  English  mile  before 
we  missed  the  purse,  in  which  was 
-a  keeping  fourty  Luisdors  and  five 
shillings  in  silver,  which  was  all  we 
hade  to  depend  upon  for  our  sub- 
sistence ;  it  was  determined  that 
Glen  and  I  was  to  return  in  search 
of  our  smal  stock.  Found  the  purse 
-and  five  shillings  in  it,  in  the  spot 
we  left  it,  and  none  of  the  gold ; 
proceeded  then  about  midnight  to 
the  boy's  father's  house,  who  at  the 
time  was  sound  sleeping,  called  him 
out,  fairly  told  him  what  happened ; 
without  a  minute  dela  he  returned 


to  the  house,  got  hold  of  a  rop  hing- 
ing there,  and  griped  his  son  by  the 
arm  in  great  passion,  and  addressed 
him  in  the  following  words :  you 
damnd  scoundrel,  this  instant  get 
these  poor  gentlemens  mony,  which 
I  am  certain  is  all  they  have  to  de- 
pend upon,  or,  by  the  heavens,  I  '11 
hing  you  to  that  very  tree  you  see 
this  moment.  The  Boy  shivereing 
with  fear  went  instantly  for  the 
mony,  which  he  had  burried  under 
ground  about  thyrty  yards  from  his 
Fathers  house. 

During  the  time  Glen  and  I  spent 
about  recovereing  our  smal  fonds, 
the  Prince  and  the  two  persons  we 
left  with  him  saw  on  the  other  side 
of  Shiel  river  an  officer  to  appear- 
ance, and  three  men  with  him;  our 
smal  party  hidd  themselves  by  fa- 
vour of  some  Aron  bushes  at  the 
river  side,  but  they  were  convinced 
they  coud  not  miss  to  meet  Glen- 
aladil and  me,  and  the  consequence 
would  be  squabble  between  us, 
though  he  positively  refused  to  in- 
form us  of  the  danger  of  meeting 
them,  by  one  of  them  that  was 
alongst  with  him,  the  night  being 
quite  clear  and  a  seren  sky.  Not- 
withstanding our  passing  by  one  an 
other  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
neither  of  use  observed  the  other, 
nor  can  I  account  for  it. 

Then  we  proceeded  all  night  throu 
these  muirs  till  ten  of  the  clock  next 
morning,  stopt  then  till  the  evening, 
without  meeting  with  any  particu- 
lar accidents,  excepting  heareing 
some  firing  of  guns  not  at  a  very 
greatest  distance.  The  evening 
being  very  calm  and  warm,  we 
greatly  suffered  by  mitches,  a  species 
of  litle  creatures  troublesome  and 
numerous  in  the  highlands;  to  pre- 
serve him  from  such  troublesome 
guests,  we  wrapt  him  head  and  feet 
in  his  plead,  and  covered  him  with 
long  heather  that  naturally  grew 
about  a  bit  hollow  ground  we  laid 
him.  After  leaving  him  in  that 
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posture,  he  uttered  several  heavy 
sighes  and  groands.  "We  planted 
ourselves  about  the  best  we  coud. 

Finding,  then,  nothing  by  appear- 
ance to  disturb  us,  or  enemie  in  our 
way,  we  proceeded  on,  and  next 
night  arrived  in  the  brays  of  Glen- 
morison,  called  the  Corrichido ;  per- 
ceived three  or  four  smal  huts  in 
the  strath  of  the  corry. 

It  was  then  determined  upon  by 
us  to  send  Glenaladils  brother  down 
to  them,  to  know  what  they  were ; 
and  when  he  understood  them  to  be 
all  M'Donalds,  and  friends  to  the 
cause,  except  Patrick  Grant  Crosky, 
who  was  with  them,  and  equaly  a 
friend  to  the  cause,  he  addressed 
one  of  them,  called  John  M'Donald, 
alias  M'Goule  vie  Icadui,to  goe  with 
a  cogfull  of  milk  to  Mr  M'Donald  of 
Glenaladil  and  M'Donald  of  Green- 
field, which  letter  was  not  there  at 
same  time.  He  instantly  complyed 
with  his  request ;  but  to  his  great- 
est surprise,  at  the  distance  of  nine 
yards  from  us,  he  knew  the  Prince 
to  be  there,  his  head  bein  covered 
with  a  whit  night  cape,  and  an  old 
Bonet  above;  at  this  unexpected 
sight,  the  poor  man  changed  col- 
lours,  and  turned  as  red  as  blood, 
and  addressed  him  in  the  following 
maner :  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in 
such  a  poor  state,  and  hope  if  I  live 
to  see  yet  in  a  better  condition,  as 
I  have  seen  you  before  at  the  head 
of  your  armie,  upon  the  green,  of 
Glasgow ;  all  I  can  doe  is  to  continue 
faithfull  to  you  while  I  live,  and  am 
willing  to  leave  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  follow  you  wherever  you 
incline  goeing.  After  all  this  dis- 
curse  was  explained  to  the  Prince, 
he  said,  takeing  him  cheerfully  by 
the  hand,  As  you  are  a  M'Donald, 
whom  I  allways  found  faithfull  to 
my  cause,  I  shall  admit  you  to  my 
smal  partie,  and  trust  myself  to  you ; 
and  if  ever  it  should  be  my  lot  to 
enjoy  my  own,  you  may  depend 
upon  of  being  equally  rewarded. 


One  thing  I  beg  leave  to  observe  to 
you,  says  he,  there  is  one  large  stone 
in  the  strath  of  this  corry  near  these 
huts  you  see;  under  that  stone 
fourty  men  can  accomodate  them- 
selves, and  the  best  water  in  the 
highland  runen  throu  it,  and  a  large 
void  heather  bed  in  it  already  made 
for  your  reception.  I  have  a  three 
year  old  stote  I  may  slaughter  for 
provision,  till  such  time  you  refresh 
yourself  and  your  partie  :  there  are 
four  more  neighbours  and  contrimen 
with  me,  as  trusty  as  I,  who  can 
furnish  us  from  the  neighboureing 
countrys  with  such  necessarys  of 
life  as  can  be  expected  in  such  dis- 
tressed time. 

His  advise  was  so  agreable  that 
we  all  agreed  to  it  without  hesita- 
tion, and  marched  all  with  cheerfull- 
ness  in  our  countenance  to  this  new 
unexpected  mansion,  and  found  our- 
selves as  confortably  lodged  as  we 
had  been  in  a  Royal  pallace.  The 
other  four  men  mentioned  above 
came  in,  and  after  a  short  disscourse, 
gave  all  chearfully  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, after  which  they  brought 
the  stote  and  killed  him ;  we  then 
fested,  and  lived  there  plentifully  for 
three  days  and  nights,  till  we  found 
ourselves  in  danger,  by  one  whom 
they  generaly  styled  the  black  Camp- 
bell, who  had  a  party  of  militie 
within  six  miles  to  the  place  we  wa& 
in;  in  that  event  we  thought  ad- 
viseable,  to  proceed  to  the  Chis- 
solms  firr  woods,  where  we  and  our 
whole  partie  spent  near  a  month 
in  pace  and  plentie.  At  the  root 
of  one  large  tree  we  build  for  the 
Prince,  Glenaladil,  and  me,  one  tent 
of  firr  branches ;  at  the  other  side 
of  the  tree  another  one  of  a  larger 
seize.  Two  of  our  party  was  allways 
employed  in  provideing  provisions  ; 
other  two  as  outpost,  enquireing  for 
information.  One  honest  tenant  of 
the  name  of  Chissolm,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  from  us,  af- 
foarded  us  with  meal,  buter,  and 
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cheese,  and  flesh  weekly;  neither 
did  we  want  for  Aquavitse  and 
tobaco,  which  comodity  we  all  made 
use  of.  Nothing  particular  hap- 
pened to  us  dureing  our  stay  there. 
But  the  Prince,  anxious  to  find 
out  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  insisted 
upon  our  return  towards  that  parte 
of  his  estate  called  Locharckeig. 
After  a  day  or  twos  march,  passed 
by  the  brays  of  Glenmorison,  and 
arrive" ing  to  the  brays  of  Glengarie 
about  nightfall,  the  river  Garie 
swelled  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
thought  it  unpassable.  He  still 
positeivly  insisted  upon  giving  it  a 
tryal,  which  we  did,  and  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  at  the  hasart  of 
our  lifes,  succeeded,  the  night  being 
very  dark.  Eested  near  the  bank 
of  the  river,  waet  and  cold;  next 
day  passed  throu  Glenkeinie,  and 
stopt  at  a  broken  shelhouse  above 
Auchnasaul.  We  then  were  out  of 
provisions.  We  sent  two  of  our 
partie  to  repair  a  smal  hut,  wherein 
Lochiel  scolked  for  some  time,  but 
observing  a  Deer  at  the  end  of  the 
hut,  shut  both  at  him  at  once  and 
killed  him.  One  of  them  returned 
to  us  withe  these  most  agreable 
news,  where  we  all  in  a  bodie  steered 
our  course,  and  employed  the  whole 
night  in  dressing  for  him  and  our- 
selves parte  of  the  venison.  Next 
day  we  sent  for  Mr  Cameron  of 
Cluns,  and  after  passing  two  nights 
together,  went  to  Torrvullen,  oppo- 
site to  Achnacarrie,  Locheils  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence  once ;  killed 
a  good  highland  cow ;  then  Doctor 
Cameron  and  two  french  officer  that 
landed  some  time  before  that  in 
Pollew,  in  Eossyne,  came  to  us,  and 
Mr  Cameron  of  Cluns;  and  after 
passing  two  nights  there,  they  came 
to  the  folio weing  resolution :  viz.  that 
the  Prince,  accompanied  by  Doctor 
Cameron,  Glenaladil,  the  two  french 
officer,  with  a  few  more,  should  be 
conveyed  to  Locheil,  and  that  I 
shoud  return  to  the  west  coast ;  and 


if  any  frigats  from  France  should 
appear  for  the  purpose  of  carreing 
him,  I  to  goe  aboard  till  he  could 
be  found  dead  or  alive,  and  that 
Glenaladil  is  the  person  to  be  em- 
ployed for  procureing  him,  the  Glen- 
morison lads  to  return  home  with 
his  promise,  If  ever  in  his  power  he 
would  make  satisfaction  for  there 
losses  and  gratitue ;  so  that  very 
night  I  and  John  Glenaladil' s  brother 
made  of  for  the  west  coast,  and  arriv- 
ed there  two  days  after,  and  found 
all  left  behind  us  in  the  greatest  dis- 
stress  for  want  of  all  necessarys  of 
life,  or  houses  to  shelter  us  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

A  fourtnight  thereafter,  in  Sep- 
tember, two  frigats  appeared  coming 
to  the  harbour  at  Borrodil  under 
English  colours.  My  father  and 
brother  Eanald  and  I  immediately 
hade  recourse  to  the  muirs,  to  avoid 
being  apprehended,  and  appointed 
one  Donald  M'Donald,  in  whom  we 
hade  great  confidence,  to  wait  there 
landing ;  and  after  nightfall,  twelve 
french,  with  two  officers  at  their 
hade,  came  to  a  smal  hut  we  repaired 
some  time  before  that  for  our  own 
reception,  as  all  our  houses  before 
that  were  all  burned ;  the  names  of 
the  officers  were  Jung  Sheridan  and 
Capn  ONeil,  who  at  there  arrival, 
enquired  for  us  all,  as  they  knew  us 
weel  formerly,  and  wished  much  to 
have  some  disscourse  of  consequence 
with  us.  Upon  our  being  informed 
of  this,  we  appeared,  and  after  a  long 
conversation,  were  convinced  of 
there  sincerity,  and  oblidged  them 
to  produce  there  credentials  from 
France,  before  we  revealed  any  parte 
of  our  secrets  to  them. 

Next  day  I  went  aboord  one  of 
the  frigats  ;  and  my  brother,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  french  officer, 
went  to  Glenaladil  to  acquaint  him 
of  there  errand. 

After  a  night's  rest,  they  were 
desired  by  Glenaladil  to  return  to 
there  ships,  and  that  he  would  goo 
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in  serch  of  the  person  they  wanted, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  in 
eight  days  returned  with  him  to 
Borrodil,  where  he  first  landed ;  and 
after  refreshing  himself  weel,  directly 
went  aboord,  and  with  a  fair  wind 
set  sail  next  morning  for  France, 
and  left  us  all  in  a  worse  state  than 
he  found  us.  Locheil,  his  Brother 
Doctor  Cameron,  John  Roy  Stuart, 
the  two  first  mentioned  french  offi- 
cers, with  one  hundred  more  persons 
of  some  distinction,  accompanied 
him,  and  took  there  passage  alongst 
with  him ;  he  then  seemed  to  be  in 
good  spirit,  and  addressed  himself 
to  such  as  stayed  behind  to  live  in 
good  hopes,  and  that  he  expected  to 
see  us  soon  with  such  a  force  as 
would  enable  him  to  reembures  us 
for  our  losses  and  trouble ;  so  that 
he  ended  as  he  began. 

One  material  circumstance  I  can- 
not omit  acquainting  you  of;  that 
is,  the  battle  fought  between  three 
British  frigats  and  two  french  ones 
on  the  3d  of  May  after  Cullodden 
batle.  The  french  frigats  landed 
the  later  end  of  April  fourty  thou- 
sand Louisdors,  with  some  stand  of 
arms  and  amunition,  at  the  farm  of 
Borradil;  government  being  in- 
formed of  the  same,  despatched 
three  of  there  own  frigats  to  the 
place  mentioned,  in  order  to  capture 
the  Frenchman ;  present  Lord  Howe, 
then  captn  of  the  Grayhound  frigate, 
was  commodore  of  that  smal  squad- 
ron. They  appeared  in  seight  about 
four  in  the  morning  by  the  point  of 
Ardmuchan,  from  whence  they  then 
visibly  saw  the  french  frigats ;  they 


were  favoured  with  a  favourable 
wind  directly  after  them,  and  before 
the  french  hade  time  to  rise  there 
ankors,  Captn  Howe  sliped  in  be- 
tween the  two  french  frigats,  and 
gave  a  broadside  to  each  of  them, 
with  very  great  execution.  The 
largest  of  the  french  frigats  was  dis- 
abled by  breaken  her  ruder,  and  was 
oblidged  to  lay  by  till  seven  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon :  and  the  smal 
french  frigate,  after  several  attempts 
of  bourding  her,  fairly  escaped  till 
then,  and  when  soon  the  largest  of 
them  repaired  the  damage,  went  to 
her  assistance.  Captn  Howe  haveiug 
run  out  of  ammunition,  sheered  of 
about  nightfall,  and  the  french  per- 
sued  them  for  a  leage,  when  they 
thought  adviseable  to  return  to  there 
former  situation.  At  two  o'clock 
next  morning  they  steered  away  for 
Barra  head  with  a  fair  wind ;  the 
Ducke  of  Perth,  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  such  as  Lord  John 
Drumond,  Lockard  of  Carnwath, 
and  many  more  took  there  passage 
to  France.  The  batle  leasted  twelve 
hours,  and  we  found  on  our  shores 
fefteen  frenchmen  dead,  not  one 
Englishman  in  the  number,  as  they 
threew  none  overboard  of  them  till 
they  came  the  lenth  of  the  point  of 
Ardmurchan.  After  that  the  gold 
was  by  a  partie  conveyed  to  Loch- 
aber,  and  parte  of  the  arms,  by 
orders  of  secretar  Morrow,  and  were 
then  determined  to  gather  and  ran- 
devou  there  friends  and  weel  wishers, 
which  never  happened  since,  nor  by 
all  appearance  will. 


Such  is  John  Macdonald's  narra- 
tive. It  has  been  printed  with  all 
its  irregularities  and  peculiarities  of 
style  and  spelling,  so  that  it  now 
appears  just  as  it  left  the  hands  of 
its  author.  It  does  not  perhaps 
contain  much  that  is  new,  but  the 


romantic  character  of  the  adventures 
narrated,  and  the  honest  and  un- 
adorned language  in  which  they  are 
told,  cannot  fail  to  give  it  a  deep 
and  painful  interest.  It  brings  out, 
in  a  striking  degree,  the  devoted 
affection  of  these  loyal  Highlanders 
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for  tlieir  unfortunate  Prince — of 
whom  it  has  been  often  remarked, 
that  with  a  price  of  £30,000  on  his 
head,  and  whilst  the  place  of  his 
concealment  was  more  than  once 
known  to  at  least  one  hundred  men 
at  the  same  time,  not  one  of  them 
should  ever  have  thought  of  secur- 
ing what  would  have  been  affluence 
to  himself,  at  the  expense  of  treach- 
ery to  the  fugitive.  A  farther  re- 
mark is  suggested  by  this  narrative. 
It  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  way  the 
humble  respect  and  obedience  which 
was  felt  by  these  devoted  men  to- 
wards the  Prince,  even  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  his  fortunes.  His  Highland 
attendants  never  allowed  themselves 
to  be  raised  above  the  position  of 
subjects  and  counsellors,  although  it 
could  not  have  been  thought  un- 
natural had  the  circumstances  led 
them  to  do  so.  From  their  know- 
ledge both  of  the  country  and  of 
the  people,  they  must  have  known 
much  better  than  he  could  how  to 
evade  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  and  to  elude  the  strict 
watch  that  was  kept  for  him  by  the 
patrolling  parties  of  the  Government; 
yet  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  only 
nominally,  but  actually,  the  leader 
of  the  party.  They  gave  him  the 
fullest  information  and  the  best  ad- 
vice they  could,  but  they  obeyed 
his  orders  whatever  they  might  be. 
The  only  incident  of  importance 
in  the  narrative  of  which  the  his- 
torians of  the  period  seem  to  have 
taken  little  if  any  notice  is  the 
naval  action  between  Lord  Howe's 
squadron  and  the  two  French  men- 
of-war.  Such  a  collision  was  indeed 
inevitable  in  the  circumstances, 
when  any  of  the  British  vessels  which 
were  cruising  off  the  West  High- 
lands to  prevent  the  Prince's  escape, 
fell  in  with  any  of  the  French  ships, 
which  were  there  to  facilitate  it. 
That  the  incidents  of  the  action 
itself  are  correctly  reported,  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  when  it  is  re- 


membered that  the  whole  took  place 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  residence  of  the  family,  who 
were  probably  eyewitnesses;  and 
when  the  circumstantiality  of  the 
narrative  is  further  considered,  the 
very  number  of  the  dead  who  were 
washed  on  shore  being  recorded, 
and  the  unexpected  fact  that  they 
were  all  Frenchmen — a  fact  which 
the  rumour  of  the  country  seems  to 
have  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
give  a  moment's  attention  to  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  those  at- 
tendants of  Prince  Charles  who  are 
especially  mentioned  in  John  Mac- 
donald's  narrative.  The  merciless 
severity  with  which  the  troops  of 
the  Government  ravaged  the  terri- 
tories of  the  insurgent  clans  after 
the  defeat  at  Culloden,  is  matter  of 
history;  and  it  can  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  this  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  lands  of  the  Clan- 
Ronald.  Where  the  houses  of  the 
gentry  were  situated  near  the  sea- 
shore, they  were  destroyed  by  the 
cannon  of  the  men-of-war ;  where 
they  were  not  accessible  in  this 
way,  they  were  burnt  by  the  troops 
who  patrolled  the  country.  The 
cattle  and  other  property  of  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  off,  and 
they  themselves  were  driven  to  the 
moors  and  mountains,  to  find  sub- 
sistence if  they  could,  and,  if  they 
could  not,  to  perish.  The  house  of 
Borradale  was  burnt ;  all  the  cattle 
and  corn,  and  everything  eatable, 
was  carried  off,  and  the  family 
were" compelled  to  fly  to  the  woods, 
where  they  subsisted  on  nuts,  and 
anything  else  they  could  find ;  and 
it  is  still  remembered  that  they 
even  tried  to  grind  the  nuts  into  a 
kind  of  meal,  that  they  might  at 
least  have  something  like  the  oat- 
cakes and  porridge  they  were  accus- 
tomed to.  It  is  further  related  that 
John  Macdonald's  mother,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  Macgregor  of  Glen- 
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gyle,  in  the  course  of  the  flight 
of  the  family  from  Borradale,  was 
seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  wed- 
ding-ring torn  off  her  finger.  John 
Macdonald  himself,  the  author  of 
the  narrative  now  published,  married 
Catherine,  a  daughter  of  Macdonell 
of  Barrisdale,  a  cadet  of  the  family 
of  Glengarry.  The  Macdonells  of 
Barrisdale  suffered  as  much  from 
the  Government  as  their  neighbours. 
Their  house  at  Glenmeddle  was  the 
first  house  in  that  neighbourhood 
battered  down  by  the  shot  from  the 
war-ships.  John  Macdonald's  wife 
used  afterwards  to  relate  that  she 
recollected  on  this  occasion  looking 
from  her  place  of  shelter  in  the 
woods,  and  seeing  the  soldiers  kill 
all  the  geese  and  fowls  about  the 
place,  and  carry  them  off,  driving 
off  at  the  same  time  all  the  cows; 
but  that  the  dairymaid  ran  after 
the  party  and  entreated  the  officer 
in  command  to  have  mercy  on  the 
innocent  children  at  least,  and  to 
leave  one  cow  to  give  milk  for 
them.  This  he  did,  and  that  cow 
was  ever  after  known  by  the  nick- 
name of  *  The  Trooper.'  The  family 
of  Barrisdale  took  refuge  in  a  hut 
built  of  wattles ;  and  here  they  were 
roused  early  one  morning  by  seeing 
the  muzzles  of  several  muskets  pro- 
jecting through  their  wattled  walls. 
A  party  of  soldiers  immediately  en- 
tered, who,  after  searching  the  hut 
for  the  Prince,  commanded  the  faniily 
to  follow  them.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, they  seemed  to  see  the  use- 
lessness  of  encumbering  themselves 
with  prisoners,  and  allowed  the  Mac- 
donells to  return  to  their  shelter. 
John  Macdonald  was  not  only  con- 
sidered the  most  learned  man  in  his 
clan;  he  was  also  reported  to  possess 


an  unusual  amount  of  energy  and 
cleverness,  qualities  which  he  is 
said  to  have  exhibited  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  by  first  risking  his 
life  many  times  in  attempting  to 
dethrone  George  II.,  and  subse- 
quently inducing  the  Government 
to  pay  his  wife's  portion  out  of  her 
father's  sequestrated  estate. 

Macdonald  of  Glenaladale,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  narrative, 
was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  his 
son  John,  who,  with  all  his  tenants, 
emigrated  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
where  they,  or  their  descendants, 
still  remain.  Before  his  emigration, 
this  John  Macdonald  sold  his  High- 
land property  to  his  own  near  cousin, 
Alexander  Macdonald,  who  had 
realised  a  large  fortune  in  the  "West 
Indies.  This  Alexander  Macdonald 
of  Glenaladale  was  succeeded  on  his 
death  by  his  son,  also  named  Alex- 
ander, who  has  perpetuated  his  me- 
mory in  the  Highlands  by  erecting 
the  monument  to  Prince  Charles 
still  to  be  seen  in  Glenfinnan.  On 
his  death  without  issue,  the  succes- 
sion to  his  estates  opened  to  the 
Borradale  branch  of  the  family.  The 
descendants  of  the  elder  son  of  old 
Angus  Macdonald  of  Borradale 
added  Glenaladale  and  Glenfinnan 
to  Borradale,  which  they  already 
possessed;  whilst  Archibald,  the 
son  of  his  second  son,  John,  the 
author  of  the  narrative,  got  Dalilea 
on  Loch  Shiel.  This  property  has 
now  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Lord  Howard ;  but  the  descendants 
of  John  Macdonald  still  inhabit  the 
house  of  Dalilea,  and  it  is  through 
their  kind  permission  that  their 
grandfather's  narrative  has  now 
been  given  to  the  public. 
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A     RAILWAY    JUNCTION: 


OR,      THE     ROMANCE      OF-    LADYBANK. 


KAILWAYS,  I  suppose,  have  many 
advantages  •  at  least  we  have  been 
told  so,  so  often,  that  a  kind  of  be- 
lief in  them,  has  taken  a  firm  hold 
of  the  modern  mind.  "We  say  to 
ourselves  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
have  so  many  facilities  of  locomo- 
tion ;  and  there  are  even  some  in- 
telligences which  feel  themselves 
enlarged  and  enlightened  by  the 
mere  vague  grandeur  of  dashing 
through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  an  hour,  though  at 
risks  which  are  somewhat  appalling 
to  contemplate.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
these  risks  add  to  the  pleasure  by 
adding  to  the  excitement.  "  The 
danger's  self  were  lure  alone/'  as  it  is 
in  climbing  the  Alps  and  other  risky 
expeditions.  But  in  mere  speed, 
that  much  desired  and  discouraged 
mode  of  progression  the  broomstick, 
open  as  it  was  only  to  the  Illumi- 
nati,  a  class  even  more  exclusive 
than  the  Alpine  Club,  must  have 
had  superior  advantages  ;  and  in 
point  of  danger,  the  old  coaches,  I 
believe,  were  scarcely  inferior,  though 
their  catastrophes  were  less  impres- 
sive to  the  imagination,  and  the 
victims  fewer,  in  each  individual 
event.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, in  which  nothing,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  ever  equalled  the 
railway,  and  that  is  the  junction 
which  here  and  there  over  the  whole 
country,  or,  it  might  be  said,  over 
the  whole  world,  binds  several  lines 
together,  and  contributes  an  import- 
ant element  to  that  general  power  of 
upsetting  the  mental  equilibrium 
which  is  possessed  by  this  age. 
How  much  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
good  junction  may  have  to  do  with 
the  production  of  cases  of  "  brain- 
fag," and  other  mysterious  compli- 
cations of  the  mental  and  physical 


systems,  it  would  be  curious  to  in- 
quire ;  and  perhaps  some  light  might 
thus  be  thrown  upon  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  branch  of  natural 
science.  The  story  I  am  about  to 
tell,  if  story  it  can  be  called,  con- 
cerns one  of  those  purgatories  of  mo- 
dern existence,  those  limbos  of  the 
weary  and  restless  spirit.  Gentle 
reader,  have  you  ever  been  in  Fife  1 
The  question  is  somewhat  insulting 
to  your  intelligence.  No  doubt 
there  is  finer  scenery  to  be  had  else- 
where ;  no  doubt  the  calm  land- 
scape, with  its  low  hills,  its  rich 
fields,  its  bold  yet  unexciting  sea- 
margin,  its  line  of  tiny  seaports,  is 
not  of  the  kind  which  lays  a  very 
forcible  hold  upon  the  imagination; 
yet  Fife  has  still  its  individual 
flavour,  perhaps  less  hackneyed,  if 
less  picturesque,  than  the  Highland 
glens  and  hills.  The  simile  is  per- 
haps an  unfortunate  one,  and  may 
recall  to  some  chance  traveller  the 
very  distinct  and  not  delightful 
savour  of  the  little  coast  towns  in 
the  heyday  of  the  herring-curing, 
when  every  street  is  possessed  by 
the  cured  and  the  curers,  and  the 
air  for  miles  around  conveys  a  most 
ancient  and  fishlike  smell  to  all 
fastidious  nostrils.  The  process  is 
not  pleasant,  but  it  is  quaint,  and 
not  without  its  interest  to  those 
whose  olfactory  nerves  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  it;  and  the  scene 
has  a  certain  homely  picturesque- 
ness  of  its  own.  The  boats  rolling 
with  a  clumsy  movement,  half  rus- 
tic, half  salt-water — something  be- 
tween the  lurch  of  a  sailor  and  the 
heavy  gait  of  a  ploughman — with 
brown  sails,  and  a  silvery  under- 
ground of  herring  overflowing  every- 
thing below,  to  the  rude  pier ;  the 
band  of  spectators  on  the  stony 
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quay  above,  hanging  upon  the  very 
margin,  looking  down  as  from  a 
precipice  upon  the  grey,  indifferent 
fishermen,  screaming  at  them  as  with 
one  voice ;  the  rude  tables  set  out 
in  the  streets,  with  sturdy  female 
operators,  knife  in  hand,  barricaded 
with  herring  -  barrels  ;  the  bustle, 
the  hum,  the  fish,  pervading  the 
whole  scene — rampant  industry  at 
its  roughest  and  wildest ;  with  the 
calm  sea  plashing  softly  on  the  rocks 
on  one  hand,  and  the  calm  green 
country  on  the  other,  looking  on, 
both  with  a  silent  scrutiny  which 
looks  almost  reproachful,  but  is 
merely  indifferent,  as  nature  always 
is.  How  strange  that  this  odd 
saturnalia  should  belong  to  the 
most  sober  and  steady-going  of  all 
agencies — that  Trade  which  makes 
Great  Britain  (as  people  say)  what 
she  is,  yet  in  itself  is  often  so 
little  attractive,  so  noisy,  so  lawless ! 
The  smell  of  the  cured  herring  pur- 
sues the  traveller  along  the  coast 
from  one  seaport  to  another,  as  the 
brown  little  towns,  with  their  low 
church  towers,  and  red  -  roofed 
houses,  and  little  semicircular 
brown  piers  stretched  out  into  the 
blue  Firth — join  hands,  and  straggle 
along  the  edge  of  the  rocks ;  but 
this  is  not  the  flavour  of  Fife  of 
which  we  spoke.  There  are  broad 
fields  waving  rich  with  corn,  and 
hills,  low  among  the  giants,  yet 
bold  here  where  no  giants-  are, 
blooming  with  purple  heather,  and 
pathetic  moorlands,  and  broad  plan- 
tations of  fir  breathing  aromatic 
odours,  to  make  up  "the  russet 
garment,"  of  which  our  little  rich 
seaports,  in  their  lucky  days,  were 
counted  the  "  golden  fringe."  And 
we  doubt  whether  Anstruther  and 
Pittenweem  have  much  that  is 
golden  in  them  nowadays,  or  are  so 
valuable  as  the  broad  lands  from 
which  high  farming  has  cleared 
every  superfluous  tree,  and  which 
no  green  lane,  with  bowery  shadow, 


no  broad  turf-margined  highway  is 
permitted  to  infringe  upon.  How 
good  is  high  farming  ! — how  noble 
is  trade  ! — yet  between  them  they 
rob  us  of  many  a  tranquil  old-world 
charm,  the  seaside  sense  of  monot- 
ony and  stillness,  the  rural  leisure, 
breadth,  and  calm. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  business 
to  maunder  about  the  herring-cur- 
ing, detestable  branch  of  national 
profit  which  fills  so  many  pockets, 
as  it  fills  the  air  at  Pittenweem  and 
St  Monance  —  or  about  the  high 
farming  which  plants  a  tall  and 
smoky  chimney  at  every  farm- 
steading,  and  makes  the  country  so 
much  more  rich  and  so  much  less 
lovely.  Fife  has  something  more 
than  these.  It  has  a  system  of 
railways  zigzagging  curiously  from 
one  town  to  another,  cutting  across 
its  surface  in  all  kinds  of  unthought- 
of  ways,  and  involving  itself  in 
such  a  network  of  lines  and  so  many 
bewildering  junctions,  that  the 
power  of  balance  and  self-control 
retained  by  the  most  sensible  of 
counties,  is  put  to  perpetual  trial. 
One  of  these  is  Thornton,  where,  in 
the  vicinity  of  coal-pits  and  iron- 
works, you  may  wait  for  hours  un- 
beguiled  by  anything  but  the  jarr- 
ing of  trains  and  the  guard's  whistle; 
and  another  is  the  scene  of  this  nar- 
rative— the  junction  of  Ladybank, 
— softly  named  but  terribly  gifted  lo- 
cality,— whence  you  may  go — when 
you  can — to  a  great  variety  of  at- 
tractive places,  but  which  lays  such 
a  tenacious  hold  upon  you  that 
you  cannot,  however  much  you 
will,  escape  from  its  clutches  till 
time  and  patience  wear  out  the 
solemn  hours.  From  Ladybank 
you  can  travel  to  Edinburgh,  the 
most  beautiful  of  Scotch  towns, 
and  indeed,  in  its  way,  of  European 
towns,  whatever  a  peevish  poet 
caught  by  the  east  winds  may  say; 
or  Perth  with  its  noble  Tay,  so 
poorly  complimented  by  the  "  Ecce 
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Tiberis ! "  still  proudly  quoted  by  its 
inhabitants,  and  its  green  Inches 
upon  which  the  romantic  traveller 
can  still  hear  the  old  Celtic  hero, 
cry  "  Another  for  Hector  ! " — or  grey 
St  Andrews  on  its  rocky  land- 
head,  where  the  dim  Yesterday  of 
the  poetic  ages  keeps  watch  from 
its  ruins  over  the  lively  To-day  of 
the  Links,  sprinkled  with  red-coated 
golfers,  and  gay  bands  of  sea-maid- 
ens ;  or  lone  Lochleven,  more  ro- 
mantically historical,  with  its  green 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  wa- 
ter, and  the  ruined  towers  in  which 
Mary,  dangerous  and  fair,  once  plot- 
ted and  languished.  All  these  are 
within  reach  of  Ladybank ;  and  so 
is  old  mouldering  royal  Falkland, 
with  memories  which  go  back  into 
the  twilight  of  history,  where  many 
a  tragical  deed  was  done ;  and 
Dunfermline  with  its  ruined  palace, 
and  that  shrine  where  St  Margaret 
of  Scotland  rests  unhonoured,  and 
where  the  bones  of  Bruce  are  laid. 
These  surroundings,  if  you  think  of 
them,  throw  a  more  genial  glow 
upon  the  weary  roadside  station 
where  you  wait,  upon  the  hard 
wooden  bench  on  which  you  repose 
yourself,  and  the  grimy  iron-way 
which  refuses  to  carry  you  on  till 
you  have  paid  kain  to  Ennui, 
.  gloomiest  of  all  the  devils,  and  been 
almost  tempted  to  put  an  end 
to  yourself.  I  do  not  know  how 
Ladybank  has  got  its  pretty  name, 
— whether  it  comes  from  Our  Lady 
herself,  the  half-mother,  half-god- 
dess, of  all  Catholic  races  (it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  this  name  of 
names  does  linger  here  and  there 
even  in  Puritan  Scotland,  where  all 
the  world  has  long  been  jealous  of 
her) — or  from  the  other  lady  of  Scot- 
land, that  very  different  Mary  for 
whom  men  still  defy  each  other, 
though  it  be  but  in  print.  The 
place  is  not  badly  situated :  it  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  soft  Lomonds,  two 
hills  which  rise  in  purple  shadows, 


and  put  on  garments  of  cloth-of- 
gold  in  the  sunshine,  as  royal  as  if 
they  were  thousands  of  feet  high 
instead  of  hundreds.  It  has  all  the 
glories  of  Fife,  such  as  they  are, 
within  reach ;  it  is  a  door  through 
which  you  may  pass  high  up  into  the 
mysterious  Highlands,  among  moun- 
tains and  mists,  or  through  which, 
from  the  sea-margin,  you  may  be 
cast  abroad  into  the  world  as -repre- 
sented by  Edinburgh,  nay,  to  Eome 
itself,  to  which,  according  to  the 
proverb,  all  roads  lead.  You  may 
think  these  thoughts  if  you  will,  as 
the  trains,  which  go  everywhere 
except  to  the  one  particular  spot 
where  you  wish  to  go,  rush  plung- 
ing, clanging,  whistling  past,  or  stop 
with  heavy  jar  and  groan,  and  set 
out  again  with  slow  reluctance  as 
trains  naturally  do  in  Fife.  For 
though  the  country  is  rich  and 
thriving,  and  though  there  are  fac- 
tories, coal  -  pits,  distilleries,  and 
iron-works  all  within  reach,  it  is  in- 
conceivable how  leisurely  the  people 
are,  and  how  little  it  seems  to  mat- 
ter to  any  one  that  they  have  an 
hour  or  two  to  wait  at  a  junction 
— so  much  effort  as  would  suffice  to 
make  the  trains  correspond  with 
each  other,  does  not  seem  to  be  con- 
sidered possible.  The  men  of  Fife 
shrug  their  shoulders,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  Italians,  and  laugh, 
and — put  up  with  the  delay.  And 
in  the  East  of  Fife  Ladybank  is  as 
much  an  institution  as  is  the  club- 
house at  St  Andrews,  or  the  island 
of  May. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
manent though  continually  changing 
company  at  Ladybank  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  impatience  and  weari- 
ness. Here  and  there  in  the  dark 
corners  you  will  find  a  man  reduced 
to  the  lowest  level  of  misanthropy, 
scowling  at  the  world  in  general 
from  the  depths  of  a  despair  which 
is  very  far  from  being  divine;  while 
another  walks  up  and  down  with  a 
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sickly  smile  trying  to  make  tlie  best 
of  the  circumstances,  and  get  some 
amusement  from  the  very  foiiornness 
of  his  situation.  This  philosopher 
looks  shyly  at  you  as  you  wait, 
with  a  wistful  attempt  to  open  com- 
munications ;  but  he  is  too  much 
subdued  by  circumstances  to  ven- 
ture upon  any  bold  initiative;  all 
that  he  can  do  is  to  put  dreary 
questions  to  the  dark  porter,  who 
marches  up  and  down  master  of  the 
situation,  taciturn  and  solemn,  yet 
full  of  business.  "  Will  it  be  long, 
do  you  think,"  the  poor  wayfarer 
asks  inquisitively,  "  before  the  train 
for  Perth  comes  up  ?  " 

"  She's  due,"  says  the  dark  porter. 

"It  has  been  due  for  half  an 
hour,"  the  meek  traveller  replies. 
"  I  suppose  the  trains  are  often  late 
at  this  time  of  the  year  1 " 

«  Ay— she's  often  late." 

"This  is  the  right  side  for 
Perth  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  ?  And  my 
boxes  are  all  labelled  and  cannot 
go  astray  1 " 

"No." 

"  And — can't  you  tell  me  of  any- 
thing to  see  or  do?"  asks  the 
traveller  in  despair. 

"  No  me,"  answers  the  dark  por- 
ter, marching  oif,  dully  surprised, 
—  for  why  should  there  be  any- 
thing to  see  ?  And  then  silence 
falls  upon  Ladybank.  Every  .ten 
minutes  or  so  a  feverish  gleam  of 
excitement  arises,  as  with  a  com- 
pound of  all  horrible  sounds,  jar, 
screech,  creak,  clang,  and  roar, 
demoniac  and  excruciating,  a  coal 
train,  or  a  cattle  train,  or  a  goods 
train,  or,  in  short,  any  train  except 
the  one  you  wait  for,  groans  up  to 
you  with  many  a  puff  and  snort, 
and  groans  off  again,  leaving  more 
smells  and  smoke  behind.  The 
silence  which  intervenes  is  deep  as 
death ;  it  is  the  silence  of  useless 
and  angry  leisure,  not  knowing 


what  to  do  with  itself.  In  the  dis- 
tance there  are  three  platelayers  re- 
pairing something  and  conversing 
at  intervals  ;  and  the  hose  by  which 
the  trains  are  supplied  with  water 
keeps  dripping ;  and  the  passengers 
who  keep  up  courage  crush  the 
gravel  under  their  feet  as  they  walk 
up  and  down ;  and  those  who  have 
given  in  to  despair  glare  each  from 
his  corner.  The  platelayers  are 
the  only  beings  on  earth  whom  we 
have  soul  enough  to  envy.  The 
spell  of  the  place  is  not  upon  their 
souls ;  they  can  laugh  still,  light- 
hearted  wretches,  as  they  go  on  de- 
liberately with  their  work. 

Nor  is  there  any  literature  to  be 
found  in  the  Fife  Limbo.  The 
welcome  bookstand  with  volumes 
red  and  yellow  exists  not  here, 
though  even  the  '  Headless  Horse- 
man '  or  the  '  Wild  Hunter  of  the 
Prairies,'  or  the  'Jumping  Frog' 
itself  would  be  welcome.  At  cer- 
tain hours  indeed  you  may  find 
newspapers  —  the  valuable  *  Scots- 
man,' the  trusty  'Courant,'  the 
flying  broadsheets  of  Dundee.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  'St 
Andrews  Gazette '  or  '  Citizen '  are 
current  at  Ladybank  ;  but  these  are 
indeed  literary  prints  such  as  re- 
joice the  heart,  containing  tales  of 
thrilling  interest,  splendid  in  senti- 
ment, virtuous  in  feeling,  and  em- 
bracing a  varied  world  of  interest, 
from  the  modest  narrative  of  how 
Annie  kept  her  place,  and  Ellen 
lost  hers,  up  to  the  darkly  ro- 
mantic history  of  the  *  Heritage 
of  Clanranald,  or  the  Baronet's 
Secret,'  which  now  keeps  the  sub- 
scribers of  one  of  these  journals 
in  an  excitement  more  eager  than 
ever  was  produced  by  Dickens  or 
Thackeray;  but  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals is  such  distraction  procurable. 
Ladybank  promotes  a  more  solid 
strain  of  reflection.  Sermons  which 
we  have  all  heard  without  listening 
come  back  to  us  as  we  wait.  How 
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often  have  we  been  told  of  the  flight 
of  time,  the  waste  of  opportunity,  the 
loss  of  precious  hours  !  how  often — 
with  small  effect  enough  !  but  here 
.a,  thousand  metaphors  which  pass 
•over  us  lightly  in  happier  circum- 
stances, come  home,  as  the  preachers 
say,  to  our  hearts.  The  sunshine 
creeps  along  from  one  part  of 
the  grimy  gravel,  black  with  coal- 
dust,  to  another.  The  morning 
grows  into  mid-day,  ripens  towards 
the  afternoon.  Bethink  yourself, 
gentle  reader  !  so  does  your  life 
as  noiselessly,  less  slowly  than  the 
moments  at  Ladybank ;  and  as  the 
day  goes  on  from  eleven  to  three, 
so  goes  our  existence  from  youth 
to  middle  age.  from  morning  to  after- 
noon, from  curls  of  gold  to  scanty 
locks  of  grey.  Reflect !  and  bless 
the  directors  who  thus  provide  a 
"  retreat"  for  you  in  spite  of  your- 
self, a  hermitage  to  repose  in  and 
think,  a  seclusion  as  good  as  mon- 
astic. Many,  alas  !  instead  of  bless- 
ing do  the  other  thing — gnashing 
their  teeth.  But  bless  ye  or 
curse  ye,  it  matters  little  at  Lady- 
bank.  You  are  plante,  la — till  the 
hour  of  your  deliverance  comes. 

But  if  I  were  but  to  recapitulate 
the  agonies  we  have  all  suffered — 
if  my  whole  purpose  was  to  bring 
up  ^before  you  in  imagination  the 
anguish  you  have  quite  lately  (as 
this  is  the  season  of  travelling) 
been  enduring  in  reality — I  should 
be  heartless  indeed.  So,  gentlest 
reader  !  it  is  not  to  repeat  with 
horrible  colours  all  the  shunting, 
the  clanging,  the  groaning,  and 
snorting — or  the  diabolical  pause 
between  these  tortures  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Junction — that  I  call 
upon  you  to  listen.  What  I  have 
to  tell  is  a  brighter  tale.  And 
specially  for  the  solace  of  the  many 
sufferers  who  have  dree'd  their  weird 
-at  Ladybank,  is  this  authentic  narra- 
tive penned.  It  is  the  story  of  one 
who,  happy  among  a  thousand  unfor- 
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tunates,  did  so  improve  the  shining 
hour  as  to  gather  much  honey  for 
himself  in  this  barrenest  of  spots, 
and  to  restore  its  natural  sweetness 
to  the  name,  which  to  most  of  us 
is  conjoined  with  everything  that 
is  disagreeable.  Forget  the  tedium, 
dear  reader,  forget  the  blackness,  the 
smoke,  the  heavy  silence,  the  still 
more  odious  sounds  !  There  are 
moments  of  fate  in  which  ingenious 
nature  can  make  even  such  tortures 
as  these  into  instruments  of  happi- 
ness. Listen  while  I  sing  to  you 
the  song  of  Edwin  and  Angelina 
over  again — the  happy  story  of  the 
Junction,  the  romance  of  Lady- 
bank  ! 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Loch- 
leven  as  being  one  of  the  spots 
within  reach,  as  it  is,  everybody 
knows,  one  of  the  chief  historical 
interests  of  the  neighbourhood.  It 
has  various  titles  to  our  attention. 
It  affords  in  homely  Fife  a  glimpse 
of  half-Highland  scenery,  dark  water 
surrounded  by  hills,  which,  if  small 
in  actual  height,  are  j^et  respectable 
in  their  grouping,  and  picturesque 
enough  to  refresh  an  eye  weary  of 
broad  fields  and  waving  corn,  not  to 
speak  of  potatoes  and  turnips.  It 
has  the  romantic  interest  of  having 
been  the  scene  of  Queen  Mary's 
imprisonment,  and  of  the  events 
chronicled  in  the  *  Abbot.'  Beyond 
these  two  charms  of  nature  and 
history,  it  has  another,  not  to  be 
lightly  esteemed,  a  practical  and  mo- 
dern attraction.  It  is  richly  stocked 
with  very  fine  trout,  well  worthy  of 
the  angler's  and  of  the  epicure's 
regard ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  last 
advantage  which  attracts  most  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  austere  little  loch, 
which  so  often  veils  itself  in  clouds 
and  mists,  giving  itself  all  the  airs 
of  a  really  Alpine  lake,  a  preten- 
sion ridiculously  incompatible  with 
its  real  position,  so  near  the  East 
Neuk.  All  these  combined  charms 
attract  to  it  many  wandering  parties 
2  F 
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from  the  neighbouring  district,  and 
it  was  in  one  of  these  parties  that 
the  hero  of  this  "brief  tale  found  his 
way  to  the  scene  of  the  story.  The 
party  with  whom  he  travelled  came 
from  St  Andrews.  It  was  headed 
by  a  cheerful  little  dumpy  woman, 
the  mother  of  most  of  the  little 
crowd ;  there  were  girls  in  it  pretty 
enough,  and  boys  riotous  enough, 
for  any  party  of  pleasure — carrying 
sketch-books,  fishing-rods,  shawls, 
cloaks,  umbrellas,  and,  not  least  in 
importance,  hampers  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  expedition — in  short, 
an  ordinary  picnic  party,  in  no  way 
outwardly  differing  from  other  par- 
ties of  the  kind.  Half  of  them 
meant  to  make  daubs  in  their  sketch- 
books, which  their  kind  friends 
would  call  sketches ;  the  other  half 
intended  trout,  but  trembled  lest 
their  intention  should  fail  to  be 
realised.  They  were  full,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  of  speculations  about  the 
weather.  The  clouds  were  gather- 
ing ominously  over  the  Lomonds ; 
in  the  distance  the  darkness  was 
seen  to  be  pouring  down  upon 
various  parts  of  the  landscape;  a 
swelling  chilly  breeze  was  about, — 
in  short,  it  was  exactly  what  an 
August  day  might  be  expected  to 
"be  in  the  circumstances.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  tame  the  spirits  of  the 
group.  They  prognosticated  evil, 
and  laughed  at  it.  They  drew  their 
cloaks  round  them,  and  grasped 
their  umbrellas,  and  told  each  other, 
with  outbursts  of  mirth,  how  wet 
the  grass  would  be  on  the  island, 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  picnic  in 
water  up  to  your  ankles  ;  and  on 
the  whole,  I  think  that,  but  for  one 
shivering  lady  in  a  corner,  and  the 
dumpy  mother,  across  whose  mind 
there  glimmered  a  horrible  suspicion 
that  the  feet  of  her  progeny  must 
be  clothed  in  thin  boots — the  pro- 
bable advent  of  the  rain  was  looked 
on  by  everybody  as  a  very  good 
joke,  and  likely  to  promote  fun, 


whatever   effect  it  might  have  on 
the  comfort  of  the  party. 

There  was  one  member  of  it,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  seem  to  share  these- 
lively  anticipations.  When  I  men- 
tion the  name  of  Captain  Reginald 
Cannon  of  the  Artillery,  I  am  sure- 
that  my  readers  will  at  once  recog- 
nise one  of  the  most  rising  young 
officers  of  the  day — a  man  destined 
probably  to  lead  the  next  costly 
raid  by  which  England  will  indem- 
nify herself  for  non-intervention,, 
and  to  come  back  decked  with  the- 
title  of  Lord  Cannon  of  Zanzibar, 
or  some  other  equally  interesting 
designation.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  only  Captain  Cannon  of  the 
Artillery,  arid  as  fine  a  young  fel- 
low as  you  could  see.  He  was  tall 
and  strong,  as  became  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  the  eye  of  a  hawkr 
or  a  true  soldier,  which  is  perhaps 
the  more  satisfactory  description — 
quick  to  mark  and  wary  to  watch 
— and  a  countenance  full  of  laughter 
and  pleasantness  when  he  pleased, 
but  closing  down  in  clouds  and 
darkness  when  another  mood  was 
on  him.  He  was  thus  cloudy  and 
doubtful  sometimes  in  aspect,  but 
he  was  not  doubtful  in  mind,  nor 
did  he  hesitate  or  vacillate,  so  far 
as  purpose  and  will  were  concerned. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  of  whom 
people  say  that  they  do  not  let  the 
grass  grow  under  their  feet.  No 
grass  ever  grew,  I  promise  you, 
under  those  active  steps.  When 
he  had  done  all  the  work  that  was 
required  of  him,  he  was  fond  of 
adding  on  activities  of  his  own. 
He  sketched,  he  wrote,  he  travelled, 
he  observed,  he  threw  himself  into 
music  and  the  fine  arts,  or  into 
sewage  and  draining,  as  might  hap- 
pen, with  a  happy  determination 
not  to  be  beat,  —  which  does  as 
much  for  a  man  as  genius.  Thus, 
you  will  perceive,  it  was  no  dilet- 
tante soldier,  no  young  ignoramus 
dragged  headlong  through  an  ex- 
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animation,  with  whom  we  have  to 
do.  During  his  visit  in  the  north, 
however,  his  demeanour  had  heen 
remarked  upon  "by  his  friends  as 
graver  and  more  distrait  than  usual. 
No  one  knew  what  was  the  cause. 
He  was  as  little  sentimental  as  a 
man  could  be,  and  his  aspect  on 
ordinary  occasions  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  man  in  love. 
Yet  certain  it  is  that  he  had  heen 
distrait  —  so  much  so,  that  his 
hostess  had  felt  stealing  over  her 
that  curious  mixture  of  irritation 
and  discouragement  which  overcasts 
the  soul  of  the  entertainer  when 
the  entertained  refuses  to  he  satis- 
fied. The  good  woman  felt  humbled 
in  her  amour  prqpre, — indignant 
with  her  children  who  did  not 
amuse  him,  with  the  scenery 
which  did  not  excite  his  enthusi- 
asm, with  the  weather  which 
would  not  shine  to  help  her,  and 
with  him  who  would  not  look  as 
if  he  were  pleased.  Some  people 
are  more  subject  to  this  sense  of 
failure  than  others  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  stout  women  of  cheer- 
ful disposition  are  specially  apt  to 
be  moved  by  that  amiable  vanity 
which  cannot  be  happy  without  the 
approbation  of  its  surroundings. 
Poor  Mrs  Heaviside  did  not  like  the 
abstract  looks  of  her  visitor.  She 
planned  expeditions  for  him,  which 
he  declined  to  carry  out ;  she  led 
him — poor  soul ! — to  such  mild  won- 
ders of  scenery  as  were  within  her 
reach,  and  he  would  not  admire. 
What  could  she  do  ?  At  the  iden- 
tical moment  at  which  this  story 
begins  she  was  following  him  along 
the  platform  at  theLadybank  station, 
seeing  dissatisfaction  in  every  line 
of  his  big  and  manly  form.  He 
strayed  along  drearily  (she  thought), 
not  caring  where  he  was  going — his 
plaid  hung  limp  over  his  shoulder, 
as  plaids  only  hang  in  sympathy 
with  some  mental  limpness  in  their 
wearer.  His  sketch-book  drooped 


from  his  hand  as  if  he  did  not  want 
to  carry  it.  All  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  burst  into  expressions  of  ecstasy 
on  seeing  the  Kinross  train  ready 
in  its  siding,  once  in  a  lifetime 
ready  to  start,  or  pretending  to  be 
ready  to  start.  But  Captain  Cannon 
did  not  care ;  what  to  him  was  the 
Kinross  train?  what  to  him  were 
the  clouds  gathering  over  the  Lo- 
monds,  about  which  all  the  others 
were  speculating  so  freely?  He 
turned  round  with  mechanical  po- 
liteness, and  put  Mrs  Heaviside  into 
the  carriage  without  looking  at  her — 
as  if  she  had  been  a  basket,  she  said 
indignantly.  He  threw  in  his  over- 
coat, his  sketching  things.  He  stood 
vague,  dreary,  and  indifferent,  at  the 
carriage-door ;  he  put  one  foot  on 
the  step.  The  train  was  about  to 
move — or  gave  out  that  it  was  about 
to  move — and  with  one  foot  upon 
the  step,  Captain  Cannon,  with 
brow  as  cloudy  as  the  Lomonds, 

was  about  to  jump  in 

What  happened  ?  Mrs  Heavi- 
side never  could  tell — at  least  not 
till  long  after,  when  the  story  was 
told  her  in  detail.  The  Lomonds 
continued  dark  as  ever,  but  all  of  a 
sudden  a  lightning  gleam  came  over 
the  clouded  countenance  before  her 
— a  gleam  like  lightning,  but  softer. 
With  a  curious  low  exclamation  he 
turned  sharp  round,  though  the- 
train  was  all  but  in  motion.  "  Get 
in,  get  in,  Captain  Cannon  ! " 
shouted  everybody.  He  closed  the 
carriage  -  door  violently  with  his 
hand,  and  with  one  spring  and 
plunge  across  the  iron  way,  disap- 
peared !  Let  the  reader  imagine 
what  were  the  sensations  of  the  pic- 
nic party  convened  chiefly  for  his 
gratification.  They  all  rushed  to 
the  windows  and  gazed  out  after 
him.  "He  has  forgotten  some- 
thing," said  the  most  charitable 
among  them.  "JSTow  this  beats 
all ! "  cried  Mrs  Heaviside.  In  the 
excitement  and  irritation  her  usual 
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good-humour  altogether  failed  her. 
"  I  trust,  my  dears,  we  can  all 
enjoy  ourselves  without  Captain 
Cannon  !  "  she  cried,  elevating  her 
head  with  a  flash  of  sudden  dis- 
pleasure. I  don't  know  what  better 
reason  a  woman  could  have  for 
being  angry.  "  Let  us  say  no  more 
about  him,"  she  said,  as  everybody 
began  to  question  and  to  wonder. 
"  But  it  is  very  rude  of  him,  aunty," 
said  the  prettiest  girl  of  all,  who 
was  not  fond  of  Captain  Cannon. 
"  I  hope  it  is  he  who  will  suffer 
most,"  cried  the  offended  lady.  "I 
always  prefer  that  people  should 
please  themselves,  Let  us  speak  of 
him  no  more." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect,  or  that  the  deserter  was 
not  spoken  of.  What  could  he 
mean  by  it  ?  where  could  he  have 
gone1?  everybody  asked.  Mrs  Heavi- 
side  alone  let  her  indignation  get 
the  better  of  her  natural  good 
temper.  She  closed  her  lips  tight, 
and  put  Captain  Cannon  down  in 
the  very  blackest  of  black  books, 
as  indeed  he  deserved.  This  dis- 
agreeable incident  clouded  the  out- 
set of  the  expedition  more 'even  than 
the  gloom  of  the  sky.  Mrs  Heavi- 
side,  though  she  refused  to  say  any 
more  of  the  deserter,  threw  the  feel- 
ing which  he  had  excited  into 
every  fresh  channel  which  presented 
itself :  when,  for  instance,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  train,  in  the 
promptitude  of  -which  they  had  all 
been  exulting,  had  not  in  reality 
the  least  intention  of  going  off  to 
Kinross,  but  merely  meant  to  amuse 
itself  for  half -an -hour  by  making 
little  runs  up  and  down,  to  try  the 
points,  and  get  as  good  a  chance  as 
possible  of  an  accident,  the  excel- 
lent woman  burst  suddenly  into 
vituperation — "What  a  pity  we 
did  not  makeup  our  minds  to  walk !" 
she  cried,  with  bitter  irony,  and 
sternly  rebuked  the  levity  of  the 


young  people,  who  persisted  in  their 
foolish  determination  to  make  a  joke 
of  everything.  When  the  carriage 
came  once  more  peacefully  along- 
side of  the  platform  from  which 
Captain  Cannon  had  gone  off,  she 
put  herself  half  out  of  the  window, 
and  called  impatiently  to  the  porter. 
It  was  the  same  solemn  individual 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
it  was  not  till  she  had  called  him 
repeatedly  and  with  many  gesticula- 
tions that  he  put  himself  slowly 
under  way  and  approached.  "  Por- 
ter," said  Mrs  Heaviside,  "you 
saw  the  gentleman  who  was  stand- 
ing here  just  now — the  one  that 
rushed  away  just  as  the  train  got 
into  motion1?" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  dark  official. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  has 
gone  ?  He  left  us  just  when  we 
were  going  to  start.  He  has  left  his 
coat  and  things  behind.  Do  you 
know  where  he  has  gone  V 

11  No  me." 

"Has  he  been  killed?"  cried 
some  one  else  from  the  carriage. 

"No  that  I  have  heard  tell  o'. 
Naebody  can  be  killed  here  with- 
out letting  me  ken,"  said  the  man, 
roused  for  a  moment  to  a  glow  of 
indignant  eloquence. 

"  Nonsense !  how  could  he  be 
killed?  Did  any  train  start  just 
now  for  anywhere  else  ? "  asked 
Mrs  Heaviside,  more  energetic  than 
lucid. 

"  Ou  ay ;  there's  aye  plenty  o' 
trains." 

"Then  please  go  and  find  out 
where  the  gentleman  went.  We 
must  send  his  things  after  him. 
Go  and  ask — " 

"  I  have  nothing  ado  with  the 
other  platform,"  answered  the  man 
in  office,  doggedly. 

"But  you  can  ask.     I  tell  you 

we  have  got  the  gentleman's  things 
» 

"I've  plenty  o'  gentlemen  to  look 
after  here." 
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"Jump  out,  George,"  cried  Mrs 
Heaviside  in  wrath,  "  and  call  the 
station-master.  I  will  not  be  in- 
sulted by  a  porter ;  and  here,  take 
Captain  Cannon's  things.  Is  every- 
body in  a  conspiracy  to  be  rude  to 
me  1  As  for  the  Fife  railways,  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  about 
them— 

"  They're  just  as  good  as  other 
railways,  if  no  better,"  said  the 
porter,  moved  to  loquacity  by  in- 
jured patriotism ;  and  thereupon 
he  stalked  away,  strong  in  the 
sense  of  right.  George,  for  his  part, 
made  a  joke  of  his  mother's  anger 
with  the  provoking  levity  common  to 
youth.  "  If  Cannon  chooses  to  go 
off  like  a  rocket,  never  mind  what 
he  leaves  behind — that's  his  own 
affair,"  said  the  lad ;  and  just  then 
the  train  started  in  earnest,  and 
went  steadily  on  to  Kinross,  where 
the  rain,  so  long  anticipated,  came 
down  with  a  will.  Mists  descend- 
ed, folding  Lochleven  in  their  white 
embraces.  Benarty  disappeared,  and 
so  did  the  Lomonds,  and  Mary's 
prison  hid  itself  in  such  a  veil  as 
the  castle  of  romance  puts  on  when 
the  fated  knight  approaches  who  is 
to  liberate  its  captive.  But  by-and- 
by  these  glooms  broke  up,  the  mist 
rose,  the  clear  dark-gleaming  water, 
with  here  and  there  a  boat  softly 
swaying  on  its  still  surface,  got 
itself  created  as  in  a  poem.  And 
then  came  a  break  to  the  right, 
and  a  mountain-shoulder  thrust  it- 
self through  the  vapours,  and  then 
something  shone  out  on  the  left, 
and,  lo  !  a  ridge  of  purple  hill  ! 

Lochleven  is  not  grand,  my  gentle 
reader — you  will  believe  this,  as  it 
is  only  in  Fife,  and  no  one  has  ever 
celebrated  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  ancient  kingdom,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  picturesque  goes — but 
for  lack  of  a  better,  when  you  can- 
not find  broader  waters  or  higher 
mountains,  there  is  all  the  sentiment 
of  Alpine  scenery  in  this  little  loch. 


Those  gentle  Lomonds,  whose  twin 
peaks  harmonise  so  softly  with  the 
corn-fields  and  plenty  on  the  other 
side,  show  here  in  one  mass,  with  a 
certain  rugged  amplitude  and  dig- 
nity—  giving  well  nigh  as  much 
scope  for  atmospheric  changes  as 
Ben  Nevis;  and  Benarty  glooms 
with  a  sullen  frown,  as  suits  the 
whilom  jailor  of  a  queen.  Eound 
about  the  wide  circle  of  the  horizon 
are  other  ranges  dimly  seen,  the 
Ochils  stretching  softly  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  Perthshire  peaks  coming 
in  behind.  The  deep  water  gleams 
black  under  the  rude  boat,  with  its 
sides  high  out  of  the  water,  at  which 
river  boatmen  gaze  aghast ;  and  green 
islets,  green  to  the  very  water's  edge, 
lie  scattered  over  the  gleaming  sur- 
face, strewn  about  as  in  some  pastime 
of  the  giants.  Away  in  the  dimness 
yonder  rises  faint  the  grey  remnants 
of  a  monastery,  St  Serfs,  where 
once  bells  rang  and  masses  were 
chanted ;  and  nearer  lies  the  castle, 
Mary's  prison,  where  strong  walls 
and  deep  waters,  and  bolts  and 
bars,  all  failed  to  keep  the  fatal 
Siren  of  Scotland  from  her  doom. 
There  is  no  guide  but  imagination 
to  tell  you  where  she  was  lodged ; 
but  a  captive's  eyes,  even  if  a 
queen's,  might  look  upon  worse 
things  than  those  glimpses  of  hill 
and  wood  and  water  which  shine 
npon  you,  framed  in  the  ruined 
windows  of  the  old  hall.  From 
one  you  have  the  rugged  side  of 
Benarty,  slope  upon  slope,  with  the 
loch  gleaming  dark  at  his  foot,  and 
a  clump  of  green  foliage  in  the 
shape  of  an  island,  set  like  an  un- 
cut  emerald  against  his  deep-toned 
purply  browns  and  greys.  From  an- 
other you  see  little  Kinross  strag- 
gled upon  the  beach,  with  its  low 
protecting  spire,  not  lovely,  but  al- 
ways gracious  and  beseeming — its 
big,  bare,  ruinous,  half-French  cha- 
teau showing  upon  a  line  of  emerald 
lawn — and  the  dim  hills  beyond,  by 
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which  Forth  meanders  in  links  of 
silver.  I  do  not  despise  this  scen- 
ery for  my  part :  I  doubt  whether 
Mary  saw  anything  half  so  pictur- 
esque amid  the  trees  of  Versailles, 
far  less  in  her  English  prisons.  To 
be  sure  her  taste  for  the  picturesque 
was  probably  limited,  like  that  of 
most  of  her  contemporaries,  and  one 
does  not  know  how  one  would  like 
to  be  imprisoned  on  an  island  for 
the  sake  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
prospects.  I  think,  however,  that, 
for,  say  a  month  in  the  year,  I 
should  not  object  to  try.  Certainly 
there  is  something  strange  and 
wildly  pleasant  suggested  by  the 
thought.  The  post  comes  and 
goes,  it  is  true,  and  newspapers 
and  bills  reach  you  with  severe 
impartiality,  whether  the  fosse 
that  surrounds  your  dwelling  be 
yards  or  leagues  in  breadth ;  but 
yet  there  is  a  sense  of  seclusion,  a 
sharp  yet  sweet  consciousness  of 
separation,  in  the  fastness  of  an 
island.  I  who  write  would  like 
to  commit  some  petty  treason  for 
which  I  should  be  imprisoned  by 
lier  Majesty  (whom  in  Scotland  we 
call  Most  Sacred,  and  I  like  the 
traditionary  flavour  of  the  title)  one 
month,  say  August,  in  a  comfort- 
ably habitable  place  on  some  island 
not  far  at  sea.  This  isle  in  Loch- 
leven  would  serve  my  purpose,  or 
one  of  those  in  Loch  Lomond,  or 
even  the  leafy  little  paradise  with 
its  soft  conventual  stillness,  in  the 
Lake  of  Menteith ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  I  should  prefer 
Arran,  loveliest  of  mountain  fast- 
nesses. This,  however,  is  again  a 
digression,  and  a  personal  one,  the 
most  unpardonable  of  any.  But, 
dear  reader,  you  do  not  expect  me 
to  tell  how  the  Heavisides  picnicked 
— how  they  made  bad  sketches  and 
bad  jokes,  and  claret-cup,  and  en- 
joyed themselves  and  forgot  Captain 
Cannon.  That  would  be  to  pro- 
fane the  pathetic  Isle  with  its  ruin- 


ed prison.     Let  us  return  to  Lady- 
bank  and  to  our  tale. 

When  Captain  Cannon,  careless 
of  all  considerations,  respect  for  his 
friends'  or  for  his  own  safety — to 
which  he  was  by  no  means  generally 
indifferent — sprang  down  upon  the 
iron  way  and  rushed  across  the 
dangerous  rails,  it  was  not,  I  need 
scarcely  inform  the  reader,  for 
nothing  that  he  did  so.  There  had 
suddenly  gleamed  upon  him  an  ap- 
parition such  as  seldom  appears  at 
railway  stations.  He  saw  Her  stand- 
ing wistful  and  alone — that  was  the 
great  point! — on  the  edge  of  the 
opposite  platform,  looking  with 
appealing  eyes  for  help  and  com- 
panionship ;  not  seeing  him  —  he 
did  not  flatter  himself  that  the 
appeal  was  to  him  individually — 
but  yet  making  a  general  claim 
upon  the  world  for  comfort  and  aid. 
She  was  slight  like  a  willow,  or, 
prettier  image,  a  lily,  with  some- 
thing in  the  pliant  bend  of  her 
figure  which  recalled  the  droop  of 
a  light  flower-stalk  touched  and 
swayed  by  every  wind.  Her  hair, 
in  opposition  to  all  modern  tradi- 
tions, was  dark — so  dark  as  to  be 
often  called  black ;  it  was  combed 
back  from  her  forehead,  a  fashion 
which  brought  into  evidence  a  few 
little  locks  escaping — not  the  cut 
fringe  of  hair  which  gives  an  air  of 
demi-monde  piquancy  to  so  many 
young  ladies,  but  the  natural  under- 
growth which  keeps  on  a  perpetual 
process  of  renewal  in  every  vigorous 
"  head  of  hair."  The  eyes  under  her 
delicate  black  eyebrows  were  blue 
of  a  deep  tone — violet  eyes,  liquid 
and  soft,  as  the  name  implies,  like 
the  flower  they  take  their  tint  from, 
magnified  and  softened  under  a  blob 
of  dew.  I  don't  know  that  her 
other  features  were  remarkable. 
Her  complexion  was  fine  and  clear 
but  pale,  with  only  the  most  evan- 
escent of  rose  tints,  except  when 
anything  occurred  to  bring  a  blush, 
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•when  her  face  and  neck  and  fore- 
head would  be  dyed  with  vast  sud- 
den waves  of  colour.  I  never  saw 
any  one  blush  so  instantaneously, 
.so  overpoweringly.  The  habit  was 
;a  very  painful  one  to  pretty  Nelly 
Stuart  herself.  She  was  more  vexed 
than  I  can  tell,  when,  for  a  nothing 
— no  reason  at  all,  as  she  was  fond  of 
insisting — this  suffusion  of  crimson 
•would  cover  her  face.  It  looked  so 
affected,  she  said  in  her  innocence, 
as  if  she  were  doing  it  on  pur- 
pose— not  knowing  how  little  the 
honest  blood  lends  itself  to  any 
pretences;  but  it  was  very  pretty 
to  watch  as  it  came  and  went  as 
sudden  and  noiseless  as  breath. 
Captain  Cannon  was  of  my  opinion. 
Those  sudden  waves  of  blushes, 
•evidence,  as  seemed  to  him,  of  the 
tenderest  and  most  sensitive  of 
hearts,  had  captivated  the  young 
soldier  in  spite  of  himself.  Nelly 
was  one  of  those  quiet  maidens,  soft- 
voiced,  dutiful,  submissive,  instinc- 
tively deferring  to  everybody  with 
any  claim  to  authority,  who  used  to 
be  the  favourites  of  fiction,  though 
they  are  so  no  longer ;  and  those 
blushes  seemed  to  the  honest  fellow 
to  be  an  unconscious  betrayal  of 
many  a  quickening  thought  and 
feeling  to  which  Nelly  was  too  shy 
to  give  utterance.  Perhaps  he  was 
Tight,  but  he  was  not  so  right  as 
he  supposed  himself  to  be.  Many 
-a  girl  whose  blushes  were  much 
more  rare  than  Nelly's  thought  as 
•delicately  and  felt  as  strongly.  It 
was  a^  mere  physical  peculiarity,  I 
suppose,  as  so  many  things  are ; 
but  if  so,  Nature  gave  (as  she  so 
often  does)  an  unfair  advantage  to 
Nelly,  and  her  sudden  fluctuations 
of  colour  were  wonderful  to  watch, 
^,nd  very  pleasant  to  see. 

This  young  lady,  by  a  chance  into 
•which  we  need  not  inquire  too 
•closely,  happened  to  be  in  Fife  on 
the  August  morning  we  have  de- 
scribed; and  being  in  Fife,  what 


so  likely  as  that  she  should  be  at 
Ladybank  1  seeing  that  Ladybank 
is,  as  it  were,  the  central  boss  or 
bouch,  into  which  all  the  lines  of 
travel  converge.  She  was  going  to 
her  father,  who  had  a  shooting-lodge 
high  up  among  the  hills  in  Perth- 
shire ;  and  of  course  she  was  wait- 
ing for  the  Perth  train.  Captain 
Cannon,  as  I  have  said,  plunged 
across  the  railway  at  peril  of  his 
life,  for  various  goods  trains  of  the 
heaviest  kind  were  amusing  them- 
selves, in  a  lull  of  other  trains,  by 
playing  at  shunting,  and  practising 
for  an  accident.  Captain  Cannon 
threw  himself  full  in  their  way  ;  and 
but  for  that  quickness  of  eye  which 
I  have  already  given  him  credit  for, 
and  vigorous  rapidity  of  limb,  the 
accident  would  have  happened  then 
and  there,  and  this  tale  would  have 
been  put  a  stop  to,  and  possibly 
the  life  of  that  poor  guard  saved 
who  was  smashed  in  this  same  play- 
ful way  a  few  days  after.  Nelly 
Stuart  saw  the  plunge  he  made  and 
clasped  her  hands,  breathless  with 
terror.  "  Oh  !  why  will  men  do 
such  foolish  things?"  she  said  to 
her  maid  who  stood  in  the  back- 
ground, and  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief  when  he  landed  safely.  For 
Nelly  did  not  know  him  from 
Adam.  She  was  a  little,  just  a  little, 
short-sighted,  and  could  not  make 
out  her  dearest  friend  at  a  distance 
— a  defect  which  communicated  to 
her  a  certain  abstraction,  which  was 
a  charm  the  more  in  this  foolish 
young  warrior's  very  practical  and 
matter-of-fact  eyes. 

The  story  would  be  too  long  if  I 
were  to  tell  how  these  two  young 
people  first  met.  It  had  been  in 
the  extreme  south,  far  away,  near 
the  Cornish  seas,  where  her  father, 
a  soldier  too,  had  held  a  command. 
It  had  taken  place  not  very  long 
before,  and  their  intercourse  had 
lasted  but  a  few  days — too  short  a 
time  to  warrant  any  ulterior  steps, 
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even  had  the  prudent  Cannon 
reached  the  point  at  which  such  steps 
are  taken.  But  he  had  no  idea  of 
having  reached  that  point  when  he 
left  the  district  in  which  she  was ; 
and  it  was  still  but  a  mere  dizzy,  be- 
wildering, and  absorbing  sensation 
of  Nelly  on  the  brain,  and  not  what 
people  used  to  call  "  a  serious  pas- 
sion," which  had  made  him  distrait 
and  preoccupied  during  his  visit  to 
the  Heavisides.  His  heart  gave  a 
tremendous  leap  when  he  saw  her 
now,  but  still  he  was  scarcely  aware 
how  desperate  was  his  case.  Of 
course  he  was  glad  to  see  her — who 
is  not  glad  to  see  a  pretty  girl  ? — 
and  as  for  the  terrible  rudeness 
which  he  had  been  guilty  of,  I  do 
not  think  it  was  at  all  intentional 
at  the  moment.  If  it  had  been  put 
to  him,  I  don't  doubt  he  would  have 
affirmed  steadfastly  his  intention  to 
return  to  his  party;  and  probably 
he  did  intend  to  return — till  it  was 
too  late. 

"  Miss  Stuart !  "  he  cried,  breath- 
less, when  he  reached  her ;  "  you 
here  —  in  this  desert  place  and 
alone  ! " 

"  Oh,"  said  Nelly,  looking  up  to 
him  with  a  half-frightened  recogni- 
tion ;  and  then  she  added  softly, 
"Captain  Cannon! — was  it  you? 
Oh,  I  felt  so  angry  with  you  just 
now  !  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"Do  whaU"  he  said;  then 
wisely  shifted  his  ground.  "  This 
is  the  last  place.  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  have  met  you." 

"Why,"  said  Nelly,  simply,  "it 
is  the  most  natural  place  in  the 
Avorld.  My  grandfather  was  born 
in  Fife,  and  I  have  cousins  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  know  Fife  a 

great  deal  better  than  I  know " 

You,  she  was  going  to  say ;  but 
though  she  sometimes  had  the  will 
to  make  such  a  little  coquettish 
assault,  strength  failed  her  in  the 
doing.  So  she  broke  off  and  never 
completed  her  sentence.  "  And  I 


am  not  alone — my  maid  is  with 
me,"  she  said. 

"Then  I  see  I  am  mistaken," 
said  Captain  Cannon.  "  I  should 
have  said  I  felt  sure  to  meet  you 
when  I  came  out  this  morning,  and 
that  there  is  no  such  universal  place 
of  encounter  as  Ladybank.  But  I 
suppose,  like  me,  you  have  ever  so 
long  to  wait." 

This  he  said  making  a  further 
step  in  guilt  from  the  first  sudden- 
impulse  which  moved  him  away 
from  Mrs  Heaviside.  How  quick 
and  easy  is  that  way  of  descent  into 
Avernus  !  He  had  his  eye  while 
he  spoke  on  the  Kinross  train,  and 
saw  it  going,  and  spoke  quite  glib- 
ly of  hours  to  wait,  as  if  virtuous 
misfortune  retarded  his  steps,  not 
guilt. 

"  Yes,"  said  innocent  Nelly,  "  it 
is  a  stupid  place  to  wait  at.  I  was 
thinking  when  I  saw  you  first,  what 
should  I  do  with  myself " 

"  Then  let  us  help  each  other," 
said  Captain  Cannon,  in  his  most 
insinuating  tones,  and  they  had  a 
laughing  little  consultation  on  the 
subject.  What  more  natural  than 
that  these  two  young  people,  left 
stranded,  both  of  them  by  adverse 
fate,  amid  the  dreary  bustle  of  a 
railway  junction,  should  consult  to- 
gether how  to  make  the  best  of  it  ? 
When  the  rain  came  on,  it  appeared 
to  Captain  Cannon  that  this  last 
aggravation  of  adverse  circumstances 
— which,  traitor  that  he  was,  he 
pretended  to  bewail — added  a  deep- 
er delight  to  the  fearful  joy  he  was 
snatching.  He  found  a  bench  for 
her  under  shelter,  and  made  it 
comfortable  with  the  rug  which  her 
maid  was  carrying :  and  there  they 
had  a  very  snug  and  pleasant  talk, 
which  warmed  the  heart  in  the 
bosom  of  our  warrior,  and  ripened 
their  acquaintance  into  intimacy  in 
the  most  natural  way.  Then  when 
the  rain  cleared  off,  and  the  sun 
came  out — just  when  the  Heavi- 
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sides  were  setting  out  on  the  dark 
waters  of  Lochleven  — •  lie  pro- 
posed a  walk.  "  There  is  plenty  of 
time,"  he  said ;  "  your  train  will  not 
pass  for  more  than  an  hour.  Let 
us  ask  this  porter.';  And  he  went 
up  to  the  same  uncompromising 
functionary  who  had  encountered 
Mrs  Heaviside. 

"  The  train  to  Perth  is  due  in  an 
hour  1 "  he  asked. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  man ;  "  if  ye  ken, 
what  makes  ye  speer  ? " 

"Stop  a  minute/'  said  Captain 
Cannon ;  "  we  are  going  to  take  a 
walk  up  and  down  the  road.  Will 
you  call  us  when  it  comes  1 " 

"  I've  nothing  ado  with  this  plat- 
form, and  I'm  going  to  my  dinner," 
was  the  reply. 

"Nothing  to  do  with  this  plat- 
form !  Then  what  have  you  to  do 
with?" 

"  Yon,"  said  the  porter,  stretching 
out  his  hand;  then  added,  "  the  ane 
ye  cam  frae,"  with  a  twinkle  of 
saturnine  humour  in  his  eye. 

"Then  you  won't  undertake  to 
call  us  when  the  Perth  train  comes  V 

"  No  me." 

"  What  a  clown  of  a  fellow  ! " 
said  Captain  Cannon ;  "  certainly 
the  Scotch  are  the  most  rude  of 
nations " 

"  They  don't  pretend  one  thing 
when  they  mean  another,"  said 
Nelly,  firing  up  in  defence  of  her  an- 
cestral country.  The  gallant  crimi- 
nal before  her  quailed,  and  attributed 
to  her  speech  a  personal  meaning. 
He  replied  humbly — 

"  We  must  not  be  hard  upon 
each  other,  Miss  Stuart.  Perhaps  if 

we  knew  each  other's  motives 

But,  do  you  know,  I  think  we  might 
venture ;  the  train  cannot  be  here 
for  an  hour.  I  am  sure  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  a  walk." 

"  If  you  are  quite  sure "  said 

Nelly ;  and  she  went  with  him,  with 
a  soft  compliance  natural  to  her. 
The  maid  had  not  found  the  time 


pass  so  agreeably  as  her  mistress 
did.  When  she  saw  the  pair  setting 
out  she  interposed  a  remonstrance  : 
"  Do  you  think,  Miss,  as  there's 
time]" 

"  Oh,  plenty  of  time,"  said  Cap- 
tain Cannon;  "and,  my  good  girl, 
you  can  run  and  tell  us  when  the 
train  is  coining.  Miss  Stuart,  we 
must  go  this  way." 

And  thus  they  sallied  forth  to 
"pass  the  time,"  out  of  the  grimy 
precincts  of  Ladybank, — not  with- 
out a  slight  perturbation  on  Nelly's 
part.  Was  it  right,  she  wonder- 
ed, thus  to  walk  and  talk  alone 
with — a  gentleman,  that  fiend  in- 
human shape,  whom  well-brought- 
up  young  ladies  (of  the  old  school) 
were  taught  to  shun?  Nelly  had 
been  brought  up  in  an  old-fashion- 
ed way,  and  she  felt  just  a  little 
uncomfortable  ;  but  immediately  re- 
flected [that  she  had  met  Captain 
Cannon  at  the  house  of  a  dear 
friend,  and  that  it  would  be  a  kind 
of  insult  to  that  friend  to  think  that 
he  could  be  anything  but  "nice,'^ 
and  a  safe  companion.  Besides,  she 
could;  not  in  civility  refuse  to  talk 
to  him,  she  reflected,  and  there  was 
no  greater  harm  in  talking  while 
she  walked,  than  in  talking  on  the 
Ladybank  platform ;  so  she  went  on 
with  a  half-visible  hesitation,  which 
was  very  pretty  in  itself  and  in  the 
anxious  courtesy  with  which  she  re- 
pressed it.  Poor  man  !  he  was  very 
civil,  and  she  would  not  have  let 
him  see  her  hesitation  for  the  world 
— and  then,  on  the  other  hand 
(though  Nelly  felt  that  the  pleasanter 
a  thing  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be 
strictly  right),  it  certainly  was  much 
more  agreeable  to  get  through  the- 
necessary  interval  thus  than  by 
drearily  pacing  up  and  down  the 
railway  platform,  and  listening  to 
the  platitudes  of  her  maid.  Thus 
the  two  went  out  of  the  railway 
precincts — which  had  not  been  so- 
disagreeable  to  them,  dear  reader,  as- 
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they  are  to  you  and  me — went  forth 
dreamily,  young  man  and  maid, 
at  that  moment  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  delicious  in  life,  before  a 
-word  has  been  said  to  formulate  the 
•dawning  sentiment  of  mutual  in- 
clination, when  the  two  are  but 
instinctively,  half  consciously,  turn- 
ing to  each  other,  like  flowers  to  the 
••sun,  finding  a  certain  dazzle  and 
reflection  of  each  other  in  the  com- 
mon air,  a  something  in  everything 
which  draws  each  to  each.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  their  talk  was 
•either  very  wise  or  very  brilliant; 
but  the  greatest  conversationalist  in 
the  world  would  not  have  made  a 
profounder  impression  than  Nelly 
did  upon  Captain  Cannon,  and  Cap- 
tain Cannon  upon  Nelly.  For  one 
thing,  a  man  is  often  at  his  best 
just  at  this  moment  of  his  life,  when 
by  good  luck  there  is  no  one  to  in- 
terfere with  him,  and  the  exhilara- 
tion of  success  is  in  his  veins;  and 
a  girl  is  almost  always  at  her  best 
when  she  is  receiving  half  uncon- 
sciously the  fine  fleur,  inexpressi- 
ble in  words,  of  this  first  silent 
adoration,  which  is  vulgarised  and 
changed  in  its  character  when  it 
•comes  to  direct  love-making,  though 
heaven  forbid  that  I  should  throw 
any  discredit  upon  that  perennial 
and  never-failing  branch  of  human 
industry.  They  talked  of  Cornwall 
.and  they  talked  of  Fife  ;  and  Nelly, 
who  had  all  that  hot  partisanship 
which  proceeds  from  sentiment  un- 
balanced by  practical  experience, 
maintained  the  standard  of  her 
•country  against  the  young  English- 
man's assaults  —  which  assaults, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  grew  feebler 
.and  feebler,  until  Captain  Cannon 
was  ready  to  swear  that  Scotland 
was  the  noblest  country,  and  Fife 
the  most  picturesque  district,  in  the 
world.  Nay,  he  would  have  gone 
farther ;  had  it  been  put  to  him  at 
that  moment,  I  know  my  young 
warrior  would  have  sworn  that  of 


all  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
there  was  none  so  enchanting,  so 
sweet,  so  delightful  in  all  its  as- 
sociations, as  Ladybank  Station  on 
the  North  British  Railway;  and 
infatuation,  I  think,  could  110 
farther  go. 

Around  Ladybank  there  is  a 
widely  extending  plantation  of 
young  fir-woods,  and  into  this  the 
young  pair  wandered.  "  It  is  in 
reality  just  as  near  as  the  road,  and 
a  great  deal  more  pleasant,"  said 
Captain  Cannon :  and  Nelly,  as 
before,  yielded,  though  with  re- 
newed doubt.  "  We  must  see 
every  train  that  approaches,"  said 
the  tempter,  leading  her  on 
amid  the  soft,  heathery  paths, 
all  cushioned  with  velvet  mosses, 
through  the  young  firs  clad  in 
tenderest  green,  and  breathing  the 
wild  and  penetrating  sweetness  of  a 
Highland  forest,  though  still  infant 
in  growth.  Angular  and  prickly 
as  they  are,  there  is  nothing  more 
delightful  than  a  fir  -  wood  at  all 
stages  of  its  growth.  When  it  is 
tall  and  old,  and  you  pass  among 
its  many  columns  as  through  some 
solemn  cathedral,  hearing  the  mourn- 
ful rhythm  of  the  winds  among  the 
giant  branches  overhead,  and  seeing 
the  sunshine  light  up  into  a  red  and 
stormy  glory  the  great  anatomy  of 
boughs — what  softer  wood  is  com- 
parable to  it,  in  its  effect  upon  the 
imagination'?  but  when  it  is  quite 
young  it  has  a  playful  sweetness, 
almost  more  seductive.  How  green 
those  baby  trees  are !  no  higher  than 
yourself ;  green  as  the  first  foliage  of 
spring,  though  autumn  is  approach- 
ing ;  how  they  cluster  about  and 
look  up  to,  and  mimic  with  infant 
dignity,  the  rugged  parent-tree  stand- 
ing here  and  there,  sighing  half- 
way to  heaven  over  their  heads  ! 
The  little  firs  have  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished by  the  shedding  of 
their  prickly  garments  and  by 
their  shadow  the  vegetation  under- 
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neath,  but  grow  lovingly  together 
with,  all  the  heather  and  all  the 
brilliant  greenness  of  moss  and 
water-grass.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
that  verdant  carpet,  all  embroi- 
dered with  flush  of  purple  bells, 
will  be  dampish  and  sink  under  the 
foot ;  but  poor  is  the  soul  which 
dwells  upon  the  drawbacks  rather 
than  the  beauties  around  it !  And 
the  whole  air  is  sweet  with 
aromatic  odours ;  bees  hum  a  con- 
tinuous never-pausing  chorus ;  the 
brown  moorland  path  is  warm 
under  the  foot — warm  with  the 
sunshine  which,  while  it  lasts, 
throws  upon  it  a  lavish  brightness. 
The  recent  rain  makes  it  all  the 
more  lovely  far  away  in  the  green 
nooks  under  the  trees,  and  on 
all  the  fresh  branches  themselves 
twinkle  many  -  coloured  diamonds 
of  dew :  and  yet  in  this  spongy, 
turfy  byway,  irregular  with  knotted 
roots,  and  patched  all  over  with 
growing  lichens,  there  is  nothing  to 
wet  the  dainty  shoe  of  any  light- 
footed  Nelly.  Or  so  at  least  Captain 
Cannon  protested,  as  he  led  the 
way  through  the  soft,  odorous  wilds 
farther  and  farther  from  the  fated 
spot  where  clanging  railway  noises 
broke  the  silence,  and  you  could 
not  hear  yourself,  much  less  a  low- 
voiced  companion,  speak. 

Time  passes  very  quickly  under 
such  circumstances  :  honestly,  I  do 
not  believe  that  either  of  them 
suspected  half  an  hour  to  have 
elapsed,  when  a  shrieking  cry  which 
penetrated  the  stillness,  and  the 
sound  of  stumbling  footsteps,  broke 
in  upon  the  pleasant  dream.  What 
a  disagreeable  interruption  it  was ! 
Nelly's  maid,  with  one  arm  out- 
spread, with  her  young  mistress's 
dressing-case  still  clasped  under 
the  other  faithful  elbow,  with  foot 
that  slipped  and  breath  that  failed 
her,  rolling  along  the  pleasant  path 
— "  Miss  Stuart !  Miss  Stuart !  the 
train  !  the  train  ! "  cried  this  too 


faithful  follower.  Nelly  turned 
round  aghast,  but  only  in  time  to 
see  the  distant  steam  curl  white 
against  the  side  of  the  hills,  and 
the  long  black  line  glide  away  into 
the  distance.  She  stood  aghast, 
and  then  she  addressed  a  pathetic 
look  of  reproach  to  the  guilty  Can- 
non ;  then,  with  an  adroitness 
which  could  scarcely  have  been 
looked  for  from  innocent  Nelly,  she 
turned  upon  the  only  virtuous 
member  of  the  party. 

"  Oh,  Jemima,  Jemima !  why 
didn't  you  call  us  in  time  ? "  said 
the  girl,  with  such  a  show  of  indig- 
nation that  Jemima  quailed.  "  I 
depended  upon  you — you  were  on 
the  spot ;  how  could  you  have 
neglected  me  so  1 "  and  here  Nelly 
looked  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry. 
"  Fancy  poor  papa  when  he]  comes 
to  the  station  to  meet  us- — and  all 
through  your  neglect. " 

"  If  you  please,  Miss,"  cried  Je- 
mima, in  consternation,  "  I  thought 
as  the  gentleman " 

"  Oh  dear,  Jemima,  have  not 
we  all  told  you  often  never  to 
think  ! "  said  Nelly ;  and  then  she 
turned  to  her  other  companion,  and 
sending  him  another  private  look 
of  reproach  which  she  would  not 
betray  to  Jemima,  asked  with  a 
pretty  sternness,  "Captain  Can- 
non, now  that  this  has  happened — 
I  suppose  you  know  better  about 
railways  and  things  than  I  do — 
what  is  to  be  done  ? " 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,"  said 
Cannon,  humbly,  under  his  breath; 
"  how  could  I  be  expected  to  re- 
member 1  I  am  only  a  man,  not  a 
monster  of  virtue.  We  must  tele- 
graph," he  continued,  in  a  louder 
tone  ;  "  that  is  the  simplest  thing. 
Give  me  the  address  and  I  will 
telegraph  to  the  General  that  you 
have  been  detained  at  Ladybank, 
and  will  come  on  by  the  next 
train." 

"But  a   telegram   will   frighten 
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papa,"  said  Kelly  ;  "  lie  will  think 
something  has  happened." 

"  He  must  get  telegrams  every 
day — about  "business." 

"  Ah,  about  business ;  but  about 
ine  it  is  different." 

"Very  different,"  said  Captain 
Cannon,  devoutly.  Then  with 
humility,  but  sarcasm,  "The  tele- 
graph people  will  not  write  outside, 
'  about  Miss  Nelly.'  Yes,  I  will  go 
at  once — when  you  give  me  the 
exact  address." 

So  thus,  you  perceive,  fortune 
favoured  the  bold — for  he  had  not 
ventured  to  ask,  except  generally, 
where  Nelly  was.  going,  and  she 
had  answered  with  equal  vagueness. 
Now  he  knew  exactly  where  to 
seek  her,  besides  having  two  hours 
additional  of  her  society,  which  was 
no  small  matter  gained. 

"  Now  you  must  have  some  lun- 
cheon," he  said,  when  he  returned. 
"  Your  train  goes  at  four  o'clock, 
and  it  is  half-past  one.  It  will  bo 
pleasanter  to  picnic  out  here  than 
to  sit  in  one  of  those  stuffy  rooms. 
I  will  go  and  forage ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  have  brought  your  rug 
— let  me  make  you  comfortable ; " 
and  so  saying,  he  adjusted  the  rug, 
which  was  crimson,  over  the  root 
of  an  old  fir-tree,  to  which  fairy 
cushions  of  moss  had  attached 
themselves,  no  doubt  to  favour  this 
arrangement.  It  might  have  been 
Titania's  couch,  so  soft  was  it  and 
perfumy,  and  the  great  red  wrapper 
threw  up  Nelly's  dark  locks,  and 
her  pretty  figure  in  its  dark -blue 
serge  travelling  dress.  "  What  a 
picture  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
made  another  pilgrimage  to  find 
what  refreshment  was  possible ;  and 
the  little  hole  which  had  existed  in 
the  gallant  Cannon's  heart  at  the 
commencement  of  the  day  was  now 
so  big  that  it  could  hold  Nelly 
comfortably,  red  wrapper  and 
mossy  seat  and  all. 

The   pleasantest   things    in    our 


lives  sometimes  come  about  acci- 
dentally, and  this  impromptu  lun- 
cheon was  the  most  delightful  meal 
either  of  these  young  people  had 
ever  eaten.  They  had  put  the- 
station  at  a  safe  distance — for  since 
the  train  only  went  at  four  o'clock, 
why  trouble  themselves  at  two 
with  its  vicinity  ?  —  and  could  see 
nothing  around  them  but  the  young 
green  fir-branches  shedding  odour, 
and  here  and  there  a  little  graceful 
birch,  as  fair  in  slender  ladyhood 
as  Nelly  herself,  and  clusters  of 
purple  heather  everywhere.  One  of 
these  same  pretty  birch-trees  shel- 
tered Nelly  from  the  now  warmly 
shining  sun.  Jemima,  pathetic, 
and  fearing  to  take  cold,  sat  upon 
her  shawl  at  some  little  distance, 
and  shared  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
which  the  others  were  having ;  but 
it  was  not  nectar  and  ambrosia  to 
her.  Nevertheless,  her  presence 
made  Nelly  feel  that  everything 
was  quite  proper,  and  gave  ease  to 
her  mind ;  and  now  that  the  evil 
was  beyond  remedy  and  could  not 
be  undone,  however  miserable  she 
made  herself  (or  other  people),  and 
that  her  papa  had  been  telegraphed 
to,  and  all  settled,  why  should  not 
Nelly  enjoy  herself  as  best  she  could, 
and  take  the  good  the  gods  provid- 
ed 1  As  for  Captain  Cannon,  he  was 
entirely  of  that  mind.  His  lovely 
Thais  sat  beside  him,  and  he  had  no 
thought  of  anything  but  how  to 
enjoy  her  sweet  society.  At  last, 
however,  when  they  had  nearly 
finished  their  rustic  meal,  and  he, 
seated  upon  a  corner  of  the  rug 
which  she  had  graciously  extended 
to  him,  at  the  foot  of  her  mossy 
throne,  was  about  to  propose  anoth- 
er ramble,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Nelly  for  the  first  time  that  Captain 
Cannon's  patient  attendance  all  day 
long  was  peculiar;  and  that  if  he  had 
been  surprised  to  find  her  at  Lady- 
bank,  she,  a  plus  forte  raison,  might 
be  surprised  to  meet  him. 
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"  Captain  Cannon, "  she  said, 
with  sudden  compunction,  "  fancy, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  till  this 
moment  that  I  must  be  detain- 
ing you.  What  a  selfish  being  I 
am  !  where  were  you  going  ?  and 
indeed,  indeed,  you  must  not  let 
yourself  be  kept  late  for  me " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  only  too 
happy  to  have  the  chance,"  said  he ; 
and  then  he  paused,  as  she  thought, 
from  a  natural  unwillingness  to  re- 
proach her  as  the  means  of  detain- 
ing him,  but  in  reality  that  he  might 
have  time  to  decide  which  of  two 
fibs  he  should  tell  —  whether  he 
should  give  out  that  he  also  was 
going  by  the  Perth  train,  which 
would  give  him  a  little  more  enjoy- 
ment of  her  company,  or  whether 
he  should  tell  her  that  he  had  lost 
the  Kinross  train  by  accident,  and 
had  left  his  party  and  must  wait 
till  they  came  back. 

"You  must  not  wait  any  longer 
on  my  account, "  cried  Nelly,  half 
sorry,  half  piqued,  and  rising  from 
her  throne.  "  How  stupid  of  me  to 
keep  you  so  long  1  but  you  must 
go  now  as  soon  as  your  train 
comes.  I  cannot  let  you  stay  any 
longer.  How  stupid,  how  very 
stupid  of  me  !  "  and  with  this  a 
sudden  moisture  came  into  Nel- 
ly's eyes,  in  which  vexation  and 
disappointment,  and  the  sense  of 
having  entertained  an  unfounded 
confidence  in  his  wish  to  be  with 
her,  had  all  their  share. 

"  You  encourage  me  to  tell  you 
my  story,"  said  Cannon  the  artful, 
with  that  show  of  simple  frankness 
which  is  the  safest  veil  for  duplicity. 
"  Alas,  Miss  Stuart  !  I  lost  my 
train  this  morning  before  I  knew 
how  lucky  I  was  to  be — and  lost  it 
under  the  most  aggravated  circum- 
stances— circumstances  which  will 
go  far  to  make  a  simple  misfortune 
look  like  a  crime." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  cried 
Nelly,  aghast. 


"  Listen !  but  listen  with  a  charit- 
able mind,"  said  Captain  Cannon, 
and  he  told  her  his  story.  It  was,  I 
need  not  say,  a  story  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  had  lost  his  train 
and  his  party,  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent, without  any  fault  of  his — and 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  by 
design  or  mistake  that  the  foolish 
Cannon  let  Nelly  perceive  what  was 
the  character  of  the  party,  thus 
piquing  her  pride  sharply,  and  that 
latent  jealousy  which  lies  beneath 
all  warmer  sentiments.  She  had 
become  very  stately  when  the  tale 
came  to  an  end. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry!"  she  said, 
with  great  dignity.  "  What  a  nui- 
sance for  you — to  lose  your  trip  and 
your  pleasant  party  !  Captain  Can- 
non, I  think  we  had  better  make  our 
way  to  the  station.  I  am  so  morti- 
fied—  I  mean  so  grieved — that  you 
did  not  follow  by  the  afternoon, 
train!" 

"  Then  you  must  have  wished 
very  much  to  get  rid  of  me,  Miss 
Stuart,"  said  the  warrior,  patheti- 
cally. 

"  No-o — but  I  can't  tell  you  how 
vexed  I  am  with  myself  for  de- 
taining you.  Fancy  keeping  you 
here,  and  all  your  nice  friends  ex- 
pecting your  arrival  !  I  am  so 
sorry ;  I  could  have  got  on  very 

well  alone — and "  Nelly  began 

with  a  little  flash  from  her  bright 
eyes ;  but  I  have  already  said  that 
her  will  to  be  saucy  was  greater  than 
her  capacity  in  that  way. 

"  You  would  not  have  missed 
your  train?  Oh,  Miss  Stuart,  your 
reproach  goes  to  my  heart,"  cried 
the  penitent. 

"  It  was  not  meant  for  a  reproach," 
cried  Nelly,  with  one  of  her  sudden 
blushes  and  a  sense  that  she  had 
been  ungenerous;  "  but  come,  please, 
come  quick  now,  and  let  us  get  to 
the  station.  It  is  best  to  be  on  the 
spot,  and  it  would  not  do  to  miss 
another  train." 
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"It  is  not  three  o'clock  yet," 
said  Captain  Cannon,  keeping  his 
place;  "  and  I,  for  one,  care  nothing 
for  trains.  I  must  wait  for  my 
.friends,  and  make  my  apologies, 
and  recover  my  possessions.  Ah, 
don't  go  !  it  is  so  sweet  here." 

"  But  it  is  not — convenient,"  said 
Nelly,  faltering,  and  not  knowing 
what  word  to  use. 

"  Oh  yes,  very  convenient !  We 
can  see  if  anything  comes  or  goes ; 
and  there  is  Jemima,  who  is  keeping 
watch.  Ah,  Miss  Stuart,  stay !  I 
am  so  comfortable — so  happy  !  you 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  take 
away  the  rug  and  your  presence.  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Let  me 
forget  a  little  longer.  It  is  so  plea- 
sant to  be  here " 

"  Well,  it  is  perhaps  more  plea- 
sant than  the  station,"  said  Nelly, 
yielding,  but  sitting  down  further 
off,  as  far  as  the  rug  would  permit 
her;  "but  I  am  so  sorry  for  you, 
Captain  Cannon,  and  your  friends. 
Instead  of  a  pleasant  amusing  party 
to  have  nobody  but  me  ! " 

And  again  Nelly  almost  cried. 
It  was  hard  upon  her  to  find  that 
she  had  been  taken  up  as  a  pis-aller, 
after  her  companion  had  failed  of 
other  amusements — very  hard  upon 
her;  and  she  had  been  so  happy, 
poor  child — and  had  begun  to  won- 
der   Everybody  knows  those 

sharp  revulsions  of  feeling  from 
fancied  happiness  to  an  indignant 
sense  of  disappointment  and  pain  I 

"  Don't  be  sorry  for  me,  please ; 
unless  you  are  as  sorry  for  the  man 
whose  happiness  can  last  only  an 
hour  longer.  Don't  cloud  over  my 
hour,  my  last  hour,  by  turning  away 
from  me.  Is  not  that  unkind?  when 
I  was  so  careful  in  choosing  the 
softest  of  mosses  for  your  throne  ! " 

"Throne,  indeed!"  said  Nelly; 
but  she  edged  softly  back  to  her 
first  place. 

"  Yes,  throne — where  you  have 
been  reigning  supreme  but  not  de- 
spotic. I  don't  think  that  even 


absolute   power  would    make    you 
despotic." 

"  Luckily  for  me,"  cried  Nelly, 
hastily,  "I  shall  never  have  it  in  my 
power  to  try,"  and  then  she  began 
to  question  him  about  his  party. 
Heaviside  ?  She  did  not  think  she 
remembered  the  name.  There  was 
still  a  loftiness  about  her  tone  which 
was  different  from  its  former  soft 
intonation,  but  by  degrees  this  blew 
away — for  Captain  Cannon,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  acted  with  the  usual 
treachery  of  his  sex.  He  threw  his 
female  friends  (in  whom  alone  Nelly 
took  any  interest)  overboard  at  once, 
as  every  man  ^does  in  the  circum- 
stances. He  gave  a  humorous 
description  of  his  party,  of  Mrs 
Heaviside's  plumpness  (he  called  her 
fat),  and  of  the  girls  and  the  boys, 
and  all  the  stir  there  was  about  her, 
wherever  she  moved.  He  made 
out  the  young  ladies  of  the  party 
to  be  children  or  else  very  unattrac- 
tive, which  was  not  the  case.  "  I 
shall  have  to  join  them  when  the 
Kinross  train  comes  in,"  he  said, 
pathetically,  "  and  how  I  am  to  do 
it,  I  don't  know, — Mrs  Heaviside 
is  a  nice  woman,  but  rather  over- 
whelming in  her  kindness,  and 
very  exigeante"  Oh  ladies,  this 
is  how  your  male  friends  requite 
you  when  it  suits  their  purpose ! 
After  a  while  Nelly  got  to  laugh  at 
the  party  who  were  going  to  do 
enthusiasm  and  sandwiches,  history 
and  cold  chicken,  on  Queen  Mary's 
Island.  She  had  a  slight  glimmer- 
ing of  the  fact  that  there  was 
treachery  in  it,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  women  forgive  a 
little  treachery.  She  got  to  talk  of 
them  quite  familiarly  very  soon  by 
their  Christian  names,  and  to  criti- 
cise Mrs  Heaviside  though  she  knew 
nothing  about  her,  and  to  laugh  softly 
at  her  disappointment,  and  the  amaze 
of  the  party.  Perhaps  at  the  last 
the  spice  of  malicious  amusement 
thus  contributed  to  the  entertain- 
ment, did  Cannon  good.  Nelly  could 
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not  but  feel— after  her  first  doubt  and 
apprehension  that  she  had  been  a 
pis-aller — that  he  was  a  great  deal 
happier  with  her  than  he  would  have 
been  at  Lochleven.  "  T  have  never 
been  at  Lochleven/'  she  said,  softly. 
"  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  go — • 
some  time  or  other,"  he  suggested, 
still  more  softly,  with  a  look  which 
brought  one  of  her  sudden  blushes 
with-  overwhelming  warmth  and 
colour  over  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
Nelly.  She  was  so  thankful  to 
him  for  going  on  to  talk  of  picnics 
generally,  and  looking  as  if  he  had 
not  seen  this  enchanting  suffusion. 
How  Nelly  hated  herself  for  blush- 
ing !  It  was  so  silly,  she  said  in  her 
thoughts,  and  what  must  he  think 
of  her  ?  But  Captain  Cannon  took 
no  notice  —  he  gathered  the  green 
moss  from  the  roots,  and  made  a 
little  bouquet  of  heather,  and  look- 
ed altogether  innocent,  though  his 
heart  was  beating  high  and  loud. 
The  heather  got  divided  somehow 
after  a  while,  and  appeared  one  half 
of  it  in  Nelly's  belt,  the  other  in 
the  gallant  Cannon's  button-hole, 
and  this  quite  simply,  without  any 
fuss,  for  he  was  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion: and  thus  the  hour,  his  last 
hour  about  which  he  had  been  so 
pathetic,  ran  on. 

This  pretty  play  lasted  till  the 
fatal  moment  arrived,  and  the  little 
impromptu  picnic  party  had  to  be 
broken  up.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Captain  Cannon  might  not  have 
been  weak  enough  and  wicked 
enough  (I  hope  not)  to  make  Nelly 
risk  her  train  again  if  it  had  been 
left  entirely  in  his  hands  ;  but  for- 
tunately this  time  it  was  not  left 
to  him.  Jemima,  who  had  been 
watching  with  lynx  eyes,  mindful 
of  her  scolding,  gave  the  necessary 
warning  in  time ;  and  dolefully 
and  slowly,  with  the  red  rug  over 
his  arm,  and  the  heather  in  his 
coat,  Captain  Cannon  escorted  the 
lady  of  his  thoughts  back  to  the 
station.  "  Dear  Ladybaiik  ! "  said 


the  young  man  in  his  enthusiasm, 
"  other  people  may  abuse  it,  but  I 
shall  always  love  its  name." 

"  You  deserve  to  go  on  losing 
trains  here  all  your  life,"  said  Nelly. 

"  And  if  it  was  always  to  have 
the  same  result  I  wish  I  might,"  said 
Captain  Cannon ; — so  it  will  be  seen 
affairs  had  somewhat  advanced.  He 
told  her  hurriedly  before  the  train 
came  in  sight  that  he  hoped  to  be 
in  "  that  part  of  the  country  "  very 
soon,  and  would  like  to  call  on  the 
General ;  and  Nelly  answered  de- 
murely that  she  was  sure  papa  would 
be  pleased  to  see  him  :  and  oh,  poor 
Cannon  !  the  inevitable  train  arrives 
some  time,  especially  when  it  is  not 
wanted,  even  at  Ladybank.  It 
came,  and  he  had  to  place  her  in 
it,  and  shake  hands  with  her  through 
the  carriage-window,  Jemima  look- 
ing on  malicious.  "  How  can  I 
wish  you  ban  voyage  when  you  are 
carrying  all  my  happiness  with 
you  1 "  he  murmured,  with  a  loss  of 
all  self-restraint,  at  that  supreme 
moment,  feeling  as  if  he  would  like 
to  cry.  Did  she  hear  him  ?  did  she 
understand  him?  He  could  not 
tell — he  stood  like  a  statue,  stupid 
and  motionless,  gazing  after  her  as 
long  as  the  whirling  dark  line  of 
carriages  was  in  sight.  Then  more 
than  ever  he  would  have  liked  to 
cry.  He  sank  upon  a  bench,  and 
was  conscious  of  nothing  but  a  vague 
bewilderment  of  all  horrid  sounds 
and  sights.  Trains  came  and  went, 
rushing  at  him  and  shrieking  in  his 
ears.  A  wild  confusion  of  struggling 
travellers — a  jarring,  a  creaking,  a 
plunging,  a  sudden  vanishing,  a 
stillness  more  horrible  than  the  din, 
came  round  him  in  succession  like 
the  changes  of  a  fever-dream.  And 
this  nightmare  was  not  without  its 
spectre — the  dark  porter  appeared 
and  reappeared  through  it  all  like  a 
mocking  spirit.  "  Ye'll  be  for  the 
Kinross  train,"  said  that  gloomy 
being,  with  a  saturnine  twinkle  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  grimy  eye.  But 
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a  baby  might  have  insulted  our 
"brave  Cannon  at  that  moment.  He 
had  not  a  word,  as  people  say,  to 
cast  at  a  dog.  Let  any  one  trample 
on  him  that  pleased — he  minded 
what  became  of  him  no  more. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  was  be- 
fore he  came  to  himself;  but  when 
lie  did  he  found  himself  seated 
meekly  on  a  bench  looking  at  the 
trains  coming  and  going,  and  watch- 
ing with  lack  -  lustre  eyes  all  the 
people  that  passed.  He  seemed, 
even  to  himself,  to  be  watching 
them,  but  he  saw  nothing.  He  had 
had  his  pleasure,  and  now  the  re- 
compense was  coming,  and  the  plea- 
sure was  over.  If  any  train  had 
been  passing  at  that  moment  which 
would  have  carried  him  to  Edin- 
burgh and  the  end  of  the  world,  I 
think  he  would  have  jumped  into  it 
and  fled ;  but  no  means  of  flight 
presented  themselves,  and  Captain 
Cannon,  even  in  his  despair,  was 
prudent,  and  remembered  that  his 
baggage  and  his  money  were  left  be- 
hind in  the  house  from  which  he 
had  started  that  morning.  After  a 
little  consideration,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  only  thing  for  him  to 
do  was  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
Heaviside  party,  and  make  his  peace 
with  them  as  best  he  could.  It 
would  be  necessary  for  him,  he  felt, 
to  make  up  a  story ;  but  fibs  of  this 
kind  sit  easy  on  the  conscience. 
"While  he  sat  dreary  on  his  bench, 
and  bit  his  nails  with  a  certain  fury, 
trying  with  all  his  might  to  invent 
something  feasible  to  say,  the  silent 
porter  came  slowly  up  to  him,  with 
an  urbanity  quite  unusual — "  Ye'll 
be  gey  tired  waiting,"  said  this  man 
of  few  words — and  stood  with  a 
lamp  dangling  from  his  finger,  and 
a  curious  mixture  of  sympathy  and 
amusement  in  his  eye,  watching 
Captain  Cannon  bite  his  nails  as  if 
it  had  been  a  new  process  which  he 
never  saw  before. 

As  for  that  gallant  soldier  himself, 
he  was  so  low  that  this  expression 


of  human  interest  did  him  good. 
He  was  grateful  to  the  porter  for 
noticing  him.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  with 
a  short  laugh,  "I  am  rather  tired 
waiting.  Your  station  is  not  amus- 
ing." He  had  the  assurance  to  say 
this,  though  a  little  while  before 
he  had  apostrophised  "  Dear  Lady- 
bank  !  " 

"  Whiles  no,"  said  the  dark  por- 
ter; and  then  he  added,  "  Yon's  the 
last  train  from  Kinross,"  like  a  dis- 
guised angel  of  charity,  and  stalked 
off  to  meet  the  Heavisides  and  their 
empty  hampers.  Captain  Cannon 
rose  too,  slowly,  picking  himself  up 
by  degrees,  and  feeling  that  rush  of 
all  his  life  -  currents  to  his  brain, 
which  I  suppose  in  the  difficult  mo- 
ments of  life  all  of  us  have  felt. 
Evening  was  coming  on  by  this 
time,  and  he  had  begun  to  feel  a 
little  chilly  without  his  coat ;  and  in 
short  he  was  in  every  way  low,  de- 
pressed, and — yes,  though  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  Mrs  Heaviside  only  a 
timid  little  dumpy  woman,  I  must 
use  the  word — frightened  to  boot. 
He  went  along  miserable,  under  the 
darkening  skies,  unable  to  invent 
anything  to  say.  What  excuse 
could  he  give  ?  what  fib  would  serve 
him?  but,  alas  !  his  powers  of  inven- 
tion seemed  to  be  paralysed,  and  he 
could  think  of  nothing.  He  stalked 
on  unhappy,  and  planted  himself  in 
front  of  the  arriving  train ;  and  to 
behold  his  depressed  and  mournful 
figure  would  have  been  enough  for 
any  person  of  feeling.  Had  he 
known  it,  he  had  in  reality  nothing 
to  do  but  to  hold  his  tongue,  and 
report  himself  as  the  helpless  victim 
of  a  whole  day  at  Ladybank. 

"  Captain  Cannon  ! "  Mrs  Heavi- 
side said  with  a  little  shriek  as  she 
got  out  of  the  carriage — a  shriek  in 
which  there  was  no  affectation,  for 
she  was  as  much  surprised  to  see 
him  waiting  as  she  had  been  by  his 
previous  desertion;  and  then  the 
little  woman  suddenly  stiffened  into 
seven  feet  high,  and  turned  her  back 
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upon  him  and  began  to  superintend 
the  disembarkation  of  her  party. 
"  George,  give  Captain  Cannon  his 
coat,  which  }rou  have  been  taking 
care  of  for  him/'  she  said,  with 
bitter  distinctness  of  tone.  He  took 
it,  poor  fellow,  feeling  like  a  whip- 
ped schoolboy,  and  put  it  on,  which 
gave  him  some  forlorn  comfort  in 
his  miserable  circumstances.  How 
everything  had  changed  since  the 
blissful  moment  when  he  and  She 
had  their  impromptu  picnic  among 
the  young  fir-trees  and  the  heather, 
with  the  sun  shining,  and  the  soft 
breeze  breathing  aromatic  odours 
over  them  !  This  was  the  appro- 
priate reflection  with  which  he  stood 
helplessly  by,  and  saw  the  hampers 
landed,  from  the  contents  of  which 
he  ought  to  have  been  fed.  He 
followed  the  party  humbly  when 
they  went  to  the  other  platform  to 
wait  for  the  other  train.  Nobody 
spoke  to  him — nobody  looked  at 
him,  except  the  saturnine  porter, 
who  followed  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  to  see  how  it  would  end.  Can- 
non felt  that  he  was  in  this  man's 
power.  He  had  seen  his  happiness 
and  was  now  the  witness  of  his 
punishment ;  but  somehow,  instead 
of  fearing  betrayal,  he  felt  a  certain 
moral  support  in  the  gloomy  fellow's 
backing,  who  looked  at  him  with 
a  grim  interest,  and  on  the  whole 
wished  him  well,  he  was  sure. 

"  Mrs  Heaviside "  said  our  sol- 
dier, in  a  deprecating  voice.  "Cap- 
tain Cannon "  she  replied,  look- 
ing round  at  him  with  a  momentary 
pretence  at  airy  indifference;  then  re- 
sumed a  most  animated  conversation 
with  the  group  around  her.  This 
went  on  until  the  punishment  be- 
came cruel.  Little  Mary  Heaviside, 
aged  seventeen,  a  kind-hearted  crea- 
ture, plucked  at  her  mother's  cloak, 
and  whispered,  "  Speak  to  him, 
mamma,"  but  still  the  lady  was  ob- 
durate. At  last  the  dark  porter  him- 
self was  moved  to  action.  While 
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Captain  Cannon  hung  on  despairing, 
a  warm  breath,  somewhat  tinged 
with  onions,  whispered  courage — 
"Man,  I  would  up  and  tell  her!" 
breathed  this  secret  friend.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  young  soldier  made 
a  formal  attack  again. 

"  Mrs  Heaviside,  I  fear  you  can- 
not forgive  me " 

"  Oh,  forgive  ! — there  is  nothing 
to  forgive,"  she  cried ;  "I  like 
everybody  to  please  themselves. 
You  found  your  pleasure  otherwise 
than  with  us — voila  tout.  I  hope 
you  enjoyed  yourself.  I  don't 
know  what  more  there  is  to  say." 

"Enjoyed  myself!"  said  Cannon, 
hypocritically,  "waiting  all  day 
long  at  Ladybank  ! " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
been  here  all  day  I"  cried  Mrs  Heavi- 
side, astonished. 

"  Every  minute  ;  let  me  go  with 
you  and  tell  you  my  story " 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  a  railway  car- 
riage is  free  to  all,"  said  the  lady, 
melting  a  little,  "  and  so  I  suppose  is 
this  platform ;  but  you  can't  expect 
that  I  should  be  quite  pleased — 

after  your  strange  conduct " 

Mrs  Heaviside  forgot,  as  her  heart 
grew  tender,  the  calm  of  grand  indif- 
ference which  she  had  put  on  before. 

"  Indeed,  I  know  how  strange, 
how  ungrateful,  how  infamous  my 
conduct  must  appear;  but  hear 
me  first,"  cried  Captain  Cannon, 
taking  from  her  arm  the  cloak 
which  she  had  obdurately  insisted 
upon  carrying.  When  he  had 
gained  this  point  his  cause  was  won. 
He  drew  her  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  instead  of  the  fib  he  had 
intended,  adopted  the  much  finer 
policy  of  telling  her  the  truth, 
which  was  a  stroke  of  genius  he 
would  never,  I  think,  have  reached 
to,  but  for  the  suggestion  of  the 
taciturn  official  who  strode  about 
upon  his  private  business  always 
slow,  silent,  heavy,  and  boorish,  but 
keeping  an  eye  upon  his  man, 
2a 
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whom  he  was  backing.      Captain 
Cannon  withdrew  with  his  victim 
to  the  background :    gradually  he 
led  her  away  to  the   end  of  the 
station,  the  quieter  regions  where 
there  was  no  one  to  interfere  with 
their  privacy;  and  so  admirably  did 
his   plan  succeed,  that  the    train 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
been  expecting  dolefully  with  cries 
of  impatience,  drew  up  before  Mrs 
Heaviside  had  begun  to  feel  that 
she  was  waiting.     "  Come  in  here 
and  finish  your  story,"  she  said  to 
the   victorious   soldier,   keeping  a 
place  for  him  beside  herself.     He 
told  her  all  about  the  first  meeting 
in  Cornwall,  about  the  disturbed 
state   of    his   own  feelings,   about 
Nelly's  beauty  and  perfection,  and 
about  the  effect  produced  upon  him 
by  the  sudden  sight  of  her   that 
morning,  alone,  and  so  completely 
within  his   reach.      What  woman 
ever  listened  unmoved  to  such  a 
tale?     Gradually   Mrs    Heaviside's 
wrath  vanished  like  mist ;  she  grew 
interested,     excited,     sympathetic. 
"  Let  me   think   what   should  be 
done  next ! "    she    cried,    in    the 
pleasantest  agitation  of  interest.    It 
was  as  good  as  a  novel,  nay  better ; 
for  was  it  not  given  to  her  to  have 
a  hand  in  the  unravelling  of  the 
plot ?     "I  will  tell  you  what  is  the 
very  thing,"  she  said,  after  an  in- 
terval of  thought.     "  My  brother 
has   a  little    shooting-box   up ,  in 
Glen  Shuan,  quite   near  the  Gen- 
eral's place.     He  must  know  him, — 
there  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles 
between.     You  shall  go  there  !     It 
is  the  very  thing,  next  door,  as  it 
were,  so  that  you  can  see  her  almost 
every  day " 

"But  I  don't  know  Mr , 

your  brother,"  said  Cannon,  humbly. 

"What  does  that  matter?  I 
know  him,  I  hope.  I  shall  write 
to  him  this  evening  and  say  you 
are  coming ;  and  if  you  don't  make 
a  proper  use  of  your  time,  Captain 
Cannon,  when  the  door  is  opened 


for  you !  and  you  shall  bring 

her  to  me,  and  we  will  all  go  to- 
gether to  Lochleven  at  the  end  of 
the  honeymoon." 

"Ah,  if  we  had  but  got  half  as 
far  as  that ! "  sighed  the  despondent 
hero.  "But  how  can  I  thank  you, 
Mrs  Heaviside — what  can  I  say  that 
can  half  express  my  sense  of  your 
goodness  in  not  only  pardoning  but 
helping  me  1 " 

And  so  forth  at  intervals  so  long 
as  the  evening  lasted.  In  short, 
the  young  Heavisides  were  much 
astonished  to  find  that  the  result  of 
their  mother's  desperate  offence  with 
Captain  Cannon  was  a  far  closer 
intimacy  between  them  than  had 
ever  existed  before.  The  two  sat 
together  and  talked  in  low  tones  all 
the  evening  through.  They  had 
little  private  jokes  together  which 
nobody  understood,  and  whispered 
confidences  which,  after  a  while, 
irritated  the  youthful  company. 
"  By  Jove !  that  fellow's  flirting 
with  my  mother,"  said  George 
Heaviside;  and  little  Mary  looked 
on  confused  and  wondering,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  mar- 
velling in  her  innocent  soul,  and 
hating  herself  for  the  thought, 
whether  it  was  quite  nice  of 
mamma?  I  think  they  were  all 
much  relieved  to  hear  that  he  was 
going  away  in  the  morning  (for 
Mrs  Heaviside  was  a  widow,  and 
her  children  were  slightly  jealous, 
as  was  natural,  of  interlopers). 
Mary  received  a  hint,  however,  that 
night,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  set 
her  mind  at  rest,  and  filled  her  with 
a  girl's  delighted  interest  in  a  love- 
story  going  on  under  her  eye.  She 
and  her  mother  saw  Captain  Cannon 
off  next  morning  with  many  a  good 
wish  and  wreathed  smile,  of  which 
the  bystanders  ignored  the  motive. 
"  You  will  let  us  know  how  you 
succeed  1  —  and  don't  forget  your 
promise,"  cried  Mrs  Heaviside,  wav- 
ing her  hand  to  him  as  the  train, 
moved  off.  "  What  success  is  he 
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.going  to  have?  and  what  promise 
has  he  made?"  cried  George,  sus- 
picious and  sulky.  "  You  are  a 
.goose,"  said  his  mother;  and  that 
was  all  the  satisfaction  he  had. 

I  need  not  follow  Captain  Can- 
non up  into  the  Highlands,  where 
probably,  dear  reader,  you  are,  or 
have  been  quite  lately,  and  therefore 
do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  them. 
I  do  not  know  that  his  success  all 
at  once  was  so  great  as  Mrs  Heavi- 
side  hoped,  or  that  he  found  twenty 
miles  of  Highland  scenery  with  a 
mountain-range  between,  to  be  of  so 
little  account  as  she  supposed.  And 
there  were  many  obstacles  which  I 
have  not  space  to  dwell  upon ;  for 
Nelly  was  an  only  daughter;  and 
though  it  is  common  to  say  that 
parents  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  these 
unprofitable  members  of  their  fam- 
ily, this  is  true  only  under  special 
circumstances,  which  can  hardly  ex- 
ist where  there  is  but  one  daughter, 
and  she  the  light  of  everybody's  eyes. 
Captain  Cannon  had  a  long  and 
severe  fight  with  the  General  and 
his  wife;  but  Nelly,  traitress!  was 
on  his  side,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
hardest  combat  can  end  only  in  one 
way.  The  honeymoon  which  Mrs 
Heaviside  anticipated  so  gaily  did 
not  come  about  till  a  year  later; 
but  when  it  did  arrive,  they  carried 
out  their  programme  with  a  fidelity 
not  usual  in  the  circumstances. 
They  went  to  Lochleven  ;  and  they 
had,  as  everybody  has,  several 
hours  to  wait  at  Ladybank.  Captain 
Cannon,  with  his  bride  all  smiling 
and  sweet,  went  up  arm-in-arm 
to  the  dark  porter  who  perambulat- 
ed the  platform  as  usual  with  some- 
thing hanging  to  his  dark  finger- 
ends.  They  put  a  brilliant  bright 
new  sovereign  into  his  horny  palm. 
"What  for?"  he  demanded  in  his 
laconic  style,  gazing  at  them.  Then 
gradually  his  dark  face  expanded 
slightly,  and  the  twinkle  came  back 
to  his  eye.  "  Oh  ay,  I  mind  ye," 
he  said;  and  Nelly  blushed  amid  all 


her  bridal  smiles  and  dazzled  the 
porter.  He  went  off  to  the  other 
end  of  his  platform  holding  the 
sovereign  between  his  black  fingers 
and  told  the  platelayers  (who  were 
still  there)  the  whole  story,  with 
many  low  laughs,  and  much  examin- 
ation of  the  unusual  coin.  There  was 
time  for  this  and  much  more  before 
the  Kinross  train  got  under  way. 

And  if  I  could  but  show  you 
how  the  dark  loch,  the  misty  hills, 
the  prison-island,  brightened  them- 
selves up  for  Nelly !  Benarty 
threw  off  hood  and  cloak  alike  with 
a  prodigious  effort,  and  the  old 
monastery  showed  its  towers  as  clear 
as  in  a  picture,  and  the  friendly  Lo- 
monds  expanded  and  smoothed  out 
their  very  cliffs,  like  so  many  wrin- 
kles, under  the  glowing  sun.  The 
water  flashed  and  gleamed  as  from 
a  hundred  diamond  facets.  The  old 
tower  rose  up  firm  and  strong,  its  grey- 
ness  warmed  through  and  through 
with  the  summer  brightness.  Such 
a  transformation  is  sweet;  and 
Nelly  thought  it  was  a  bit  of  Italy 
which  her  bridegroom  had  taken 
her  to  see.  But  even  then,  and 
there,  bridegroom  and  bride  together, 
with  all  their  life  fair  before  them, 
and  no  separation  possible,  I  doubt 
if  there  was  not  something  more 
delicious  still  in  the  early  uncer- 
tainty, the  mystery  of  love  awaken- 
ing, the  unspoken  and  unspeakable 
magic  of  those  stolen  hours  among 
the  young  fir  plantations  within 
reach  of  Ladybank. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  put 
the  fact  on  record  that  one  pair  of 
passengers  once  passed  the  day  at 
this  terrible  Junction,  and  "  ne'er 
thought  lang."  Gentle  reader,  I 
cannot,  alas  !  say,  Go  thou  and  do 
likewise.  Be  it  for  example,  be  it 
for  reproof,  it  is  with  the  imparti- 
ality of  an  historian  that  I  add  this 
chapter  to  the  chronicles  of  the 
North  British  Railway,  and  to  the 
glory  and  honour  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Fife. 
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VIENNA    IN    EXHIBITION-TIME. 


THE  Vienna  of  a  dozen  years  ago 
was  a  pleasant  capital  enough  for 
the  few  who  had  the  entree  of  the 
most  exclusive  coterie  in  Europe ; 
but  it  was  the  very  last  city  where 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  holding 
an  International  Exhibition.  It  was 
aristocratic  far  more  than  industrial 
or  commercial.  The  fathers  of  the 
city  assembled  for  council  in  a  homely 
building  in  the  narrow  Wipplinger 
Strasse,  a  building  whose  unassum- 
ing appearance  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  unpretending  habits  of  the 
men  who  used  it.  The  citizens 
looked  as  if  they  were  well  to  do ; 
there  were  few  beggars  to  be  seen, 
except  those  who  hung' on  to  the 
skirts  of  the  Church  ;  but  except 
for  occasional  outbursts  of  feudal 
pomp  and  magnificence,  there  were 
no,t  many  signs  of  great  fortunes, 
and  none  of  colossal  wealth.  The 
Bourse,  a  modern  institution,  was 
more  humble  than  the  old  town-hall. 
The  brokers  burrowed  away  in 
lanes  and  side-alleys.  The  old-fash- 
ioned banking  business  was  con- 
ducted in  respectable  parlours,  or 
in  cages  behind  gratings  on  dingy 
second  floors.  Branches  of  the 
greatest  moneyed  houses  in  Europe 
managed  their  affairs  quietly  in 
suites  of  apartments  in  their  private 
mansions.  The  shops,  like  the  cafes, 
were  dark  and  unattractive;  the 
shopkeepers  sat  dozing  behind  their 
counters  at  noon,  and  for  a  couple 
of  hours  afterwards  buying  and  sell- 
ing seemed  at  a  standstill.  Except 
for  a  big  brewery  or  two,  there  were 
few  signs  of  manufactures,  and 
scarcely  a  solitary  factory-chimney 
rose  among  the  spires  of  the  churches 
to  pollute  the  clear  atmosphere  with 
its  smoke.  The  city  itself  was  per- 
haps less  taking  in  its  exterior  than 
any  capital  of  similar  pretensions, 


and  strangers  were  so  little  in  the 
way  of  coming  to  it,  that  it  made 
but  indifferent  preparations  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  best  hotels  were- 
singularly  cheerless,  and  offered  you 
few  inducements  to  prolong  your 
stay.  Each  of  them  had  its  provin- 
cial clientele,  which  it  chiefly  relied 
upon :  one  was  a  Hungarian  house ; 
another  Avas  affected  by  the  Bohe- 
mian or  Moravian  nobility;  while  a 
third  had  its  old-established  connec- 
tion among  merchants  from  Trieste 
and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
Each  seemed  to  consult  the  tastes  of 
its  country  customers  by  making 
the  contrast  between  city  and  coun- 
try as  violent  as  might  be.  Those 
like  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the 
Miinsch  were  excellent  in  their  own 
way,  with  a  capital  cuisine  and  great 
civility.  But  the  brightest  of  their 
bedrooms  were  so  many  nurseries 
for  the  blue-devils.  You  seldom  saw 
a  sunbeam  in  the  summer  time,  al- 
though the  thermometer  might  be 
marking  90°  in  the  dark  courtyard ; 
and  you  were  stifled,  with  your 
party  of  ladies,  in  the  salons  of 
the  low-browed  restaurants,  among 
the  Austrian  gentlemen  who  were 
smoking  with  closed  windows.  Eng- 
lish visitors  flocking  to  an  Exhibi- 
tion would  have  found  themselves 
strangely  depayse,  had  they  taken 
up  their  quarters  in  one  of  the  nu- 
merous second-class  inns  that  laid 
themselves  out  for  the  citizens  from 
provincial  towns,  and  the  agricultur- 
ists who  had  come  on  pleasure-trips 
to  the  capital.  In  the  Stadt  Gratz, 
Stadt  Prag,  Stadt  Constantinopel, 
you  found  sanded  floors  and  stale 
tobacco  scents,  short  beds  and  small 
basins;  although  there  were  capital 
veal  cutlets,  to  do  them  justice,  and 
excellent  Voslauer  and  Adelsberger. 
Had  you  looked  out  for  lodgings, 
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and  found  them,  you  would  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  comforts 
of  the  inns,  although,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  city,  you  lived 
independent  of  domestic  cookery, 
and  went  abroad  for  all  your  meals. 
The  palaces  of  the  nobility  were 
gaunt  and  forbidding,  although,  in 
these  at  least,  there  was  space  enough 
and  to  spare ;  as  for  the  bourgeoisie, 
they  huddled  themselves  together, 
floor  above  floor,  in  their  many- 
storied  houses,  in  confined  accom- 
modation that  was  gradually  grow- 
ing more  costly.  They  eked  out 
rents  that  were  relatively  exorbitant, 
by  offering  a  closet  or  a  double- 
bedded  "  cabinet "  on  unreasonable 
terms.  Notwithstanding  that  Vi- 
enna has  long  been  a  city  of  uphol- 
sterers, and  although  one  of  its  sub- 
urbs is  almost  peopled  by  the  guild, 
it  appeared  that  the  furniture,  sculp- 
tured in  walnut-wood  and  padded 
with  velvet,  was  made  for  export 
rather  than  for  home  consumption. 
Why,  indeed,  should  a  frugal  house- 
holder replace  his  venerable  heir- 
looms 1  In  their  picturesque  tatters 
.and  their  neutral  tones,  they  harmon- 
ised so  admirably  with  the  gloom 
and  the  dinginess  that  kept  the  se- 
crets of  their  dilapidation  and  decay. 
If  strangers  were  apt  to  find  their 
quarters  dull,  the  aspect  of  things 
out  of  doors  was  by  no  means  par- 
-ticularly  lively  to  them.  The  best 
of  the  cafes  and  restaurants  were 
low  and  dark,  close  and  crowded 
±•0  overflowing.  The  most  hand- 
some of  the  streets  were  tall  and 
narrow,  and  few  of  the  thorough- 
fares could  boast  of  pavements.  Of 
-a  wet  day  it  was  as  much  as  your 
clothes  were  worth,  to  say  nothing 
•of  your  life,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
Ahe  equipages  in  the  Karnthner 
Strasse..  The  reckless  coachmen, 
.swaying  from  side  to  side  with  loos- 
ened reins  and  slouching  seats, 
.rattled  through  the  seas  of  mud 
that  flew  in  showers  over  the  pedes- 
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trians  and  the  shop-windows.  The 
drip  from  the  house-tops  ruined 
your  hat,  and  in  the  mob  that 
jostled  you,  it  was  idle  to  dream  of 
holding  up  an  umbrella.  It  is  true 
the  richly-wooded  environs  of  the 
city  were  delightful ;  but  it  was  a 
long  drive  to  reach  the  nearest  of 
them  through  the  mean  and  strag- 
gling suburbs.  It  is  true  there  was 
a  variety  of  entertainment  advertised 
for  the  evening,  from  the  Court 
opera  to  Sperl's  "  free-and-easy "  in 
the  Leopoldstadt.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  bands  playing  nightly  in 
sequestered  beer  -  gardens,  weather 
permitting  •  and  that  in  the  Yolks 
Garten  in  particular,  the  blaze  of  the 
lamps,  the  gaily-dressed  society,  the 
foaming  of  the  beer,  and  the  soul- 
stirring  strains  of  Strauss's  eapelle, 
transported  you  into  fairy-land,  or 
at  least  to  a  German  Valhalla.  But, 
unlike  the  Viennese,  strangers  can- 
not live  by  Dreher's  beer  or  Strauss's 
music  alone ;  and  had  they  come  in 
crowds  to  some  special  attraction, 
they  would  have  found  that  their 
room  would  have  been  more  wel- 
come than  their  company  in  the 
hotels  and  the  restaurant,  the  beer- 
gardens  and  the  dancing-saloons. 

For  generations  the  easy  -  going 
Viennese  had  gone  on  enjoying  their 
life  in  their  own  easily  jovial  way, 
and  enjoying  it  thoroughly.  They 
had  changed  little  in  their  city  or 
their  habits  since  the  days  when 
their  hereditary  enemies  of  Con- 
stantinople had  been  in  the  way  of 
coming  periodically  to  beleaguer 
them.  They  were  profoundly  sat- 
isfied with  all  about  them,  partly 
because  they  had  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  contrasting  their  belong- 
ings with  those  of  their  neighbours ; 
partly  because  they  were  blessed 
with  admirable  digestions  and  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good  temper, 
and  are  more  easily  entertained  than 
any  people  in  the  world.  They 
combined  Southern  sensibility  and 
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sprightliness  "with  a  good  deal  of 
German  impassibility  and  phlegm  ; 
and  antipathetical  as  these  ingredi- 
ents may  seem  to  be,  they  blended 
most  happily  in  the  Austrian  na- 
ture. In  short,  they  lived  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  themselves, 
charmed  with  their  rather  monot- 
onous existence,  and  wonderfully 
proud  of  their  city  and  its  time- 
honoured  institutions.  Had  each 
private  dwelling  been  as  stately  as 
the  Imperial  Eesidence,  where  the 
Kaiser  resided  in  stately  gloom, 
amid  ponderous  decorations,  superb 
shields  of  quarterings,  and  the  colos- 
sal equestrian  bronzes  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  had  every  one  of  their  public 
buildings  been  as  solemnly  magnifi- 
cent as  their  cathedral,  with  its  glo- 
rious glass  casting  a  sombre  light  on 
its  time -blackened  columns, — they 
could  not  have  chanted  their  famous 
refrain  about  "  the  only  Kaiser- 
stadt "  with  more  enthusiasm  of 
joyous  conviction.  Thorough  con- 
servatives, as  they  were  excellent 
Catholics,  no  man  thought  of  re- 
building his  house,  or^cared  to  im- 
prove on  his  manner  of  living.  The 
heads  of  the  great  historical  families 
spent  as  much  of  their  princely  in- 
comes as  they  drew  from  their  em- 
barrassed estates,  like  good  old 
Austrian  noblemen  all  of  the 
olden  time,  and  kept  open  house 
in  magnificent  patriarchial  fashion. 
There  were  magnates — like  old  Prince 
Esterhazy  in  his  spacious  mansion 
on  the  Freying — who  spread  their 
family  tables  at  mid-day  for  any  of 
their  kinsmen  and  connections  who 
chose  to  accept  their  hospitality. 
It  was  a  convenient  arrangement 
for  the  cadets  of  cadets,  who  had 
no  career  open  to  them  except  the 
honourable  but  ill-paid  profession  of 
arms.  These  magnates  turned  out 
in  semi-barbaric  state  in  the  Prater 
of  a  spring  evening  with  their  clus- 
ters of  well-known  liveries  and  their 
magnificently  plumed  chasseurs. 


There  was  as  great  a  gulf  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  as  ever 
there  was  in  the  Rome  of  the  Re- 
public. That  was  possibly  the  rea- 
son why  the  latter  were  content  to 
go  on  so  unassumingly.  They  knew 
that  no  display  could  carry  thenL 
across  the  chasm  that  separated 
them  inexorably  from  the  aristo- 
cracy of  birth.  Building  a  showy 
mansion  and  moving  into  it  would 
have  brought  nothing  to  recompense- 
them  for  a  deal  of  unpleasantness.. 
They  would  have  had  to  sacrifice 
their  comfortably  unceremonious 
way  of  life  at  the  cost  of  provoking 
constant  humiliation.  Their  equals 
would  have  sneered  at  them;  their 
superiors  would  have  snubbed  them.. 
Nor  was  there  much  object  in  mak- 
ing haste  to  be  rich,  when  a  mode- 
rate income  gave  most  people  all 
they  wanted.  The  nobles  lived  on, 
the  rents  of  their  lands  as  their 
fathers  had  done,  and  were  much 
more  in  the  practice  of  negotiating 
loans  than  of  looking  out  for  eligible - 
investments.  The  tradesmen  did  a 
quiet  old-fashioned  business,  and 
regarded  absolute  security  in  the 
disposition  of  their  savings  rather 
than  rapid  accumulation.  Manu- 
factures were  yet  in  their  infancy : 
out  of  Brunn,  and  one  or  two  other - 
rising  industrial  centres,  the  manu- 
facturers were  like  tradesmen  in  a 
larger  way  of  business,  running 
somewhat  greater  risks  and  exposed 
to  heavier  calls..  Austria  is  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  nation  :  it  has- 
but  a  single  seaport  of  consequence, 
and  its  communications  with  foreign- 
markets  were  slow  and  precarious. 
Agriculturists  are  a  proverbially 
quiet-going  people,  who  live  a  good, 
deal  on  home-grown  produce,  and 
content  themselves  with  modest 
gains  and  an  unpretentious  expen- 
diture. Vienna  was  the  genuine 
capital  of  the  country;  and,  until  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  never  was  • 
there  a  community  that  seemed. 
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more  fondly  wedded  to  the  habits 
of  the  past,  or  more  resolutely  averse 
to  anything  that  smacked  of  inno- 
vation. 

Seldom,  perhaps,  has  one  seen  a 
change  so  sudden  as  that  which 
turned  the  Vienna  of  the  Congress 
into  the  bustling  Vienna  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition.  We  sus- 
pect it  must  have  been  flattery 
that  told  Augustus  he  had  found 
Eome  of  brick  to  leave  it  of  marble ; 
and,  had  the  compliment  been  true, 
he  could  boast  of  having  done  but 
little  towards  demoralising  by  luxury 
the  worthy  citizens  of  the  Empire. 
M.  Haussmann  and  his  master  found 
the  materials  of  their  grand  French 
transformation-scene  ready  to  their 
hands ;  and  although  they  lavished 
more  upon  gorgeous  properties  than 
any  of  their  predecessors  of  the 
monarchies  or  republics,  yet  every 
one  had  known  that  Paris  was  rich, 
and  by  no  means  reluctant  to  ruin 
itself  in  display.  The  Parisians  of 
the  Second  Empire  were  not  very 
different  from  their  fathers;  only 
when  the  fashion  of  extravagance 
was  set  them  they  spent  more 
lightly  the  money  they  had  made 
more  easily.  But  the  Viennese 
seemed  to  have  changed  their  na- 
tures as  entirely  as  they  were  to 
revolutionise  the  exterior  of  their 
city.  And  as  for  their  city,  the 
comprehensivenesss  of  their  build- 
ing schemes  left  those  of  the  ^Edile 
of  the  French  Empire  altogether  in 
the  background.  A  community  of 
timorous  and  parsimonious  burghers 
seemed  turned  of  a  sudden  into  so 
many  speculators  and  spendthrifts ; 
and,  what  was  almost  as  strange, 
they  appeared  to  have  come  at  once 
into  an  almost  unlimited  command 
of  capital.  It  is  easy  to  suggest 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  change, 
although  its  suddenness  is  a  phe- 
nomenon it  is  difficult  to  account 
for.  Austria  could  not  always 
lag  behind  when  all  the  Western 
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world  was  in  movement ;  and  when 
once  she  fell  into  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  the  sense  of  her  back- 
wardness was  sure  to  accelerate 
her  progress.  She  had  constructed 
railways — it  is  true  they  were  but 
single  lines — and  people  had  begun 
to  travel  by  them.  She  had  ex- 
hibited at  other  exhibitions,  and 
had  come  creditably  enough  out  of 
the  competition  so  far  back  as 
twenty  years  before.  Her  manu- 
facturers were  adopting  foreign  im- 
provements, and  entering  the  field 
against  foreign  rivals.  She  had 
been  gradually  creating  a  wealthier 
moneyed  class,  who  were  accumulat- 
ing money  they  were  learning  to  risk, 
and  were  beginning  to  look  for  new 
fields  of  investment.  Her  Govern- 
ment had  been  learning  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  and  had  at  length 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
people.  For  the  first  time  for  long 
there  was  a  fair  assurance  of  peace 
and  growing  prosperity;  for  the 
Empire  had  gained  strength  and 
friends  by  its  humiliating  defeats 
and  territorial  losses,  while  its  re- 
construction upon  a  constitutional 
basis  reassured  its  subjects  with  an 
unfamiliar  sense  of  stability. 

But  the  immediate  authors  of  this 
strange  municipal  revolution  were 
undoubtedly  a  knot  of  internation- 
alist adventurers  —  not  the  inter- 
nationalists who  take  for  the  watch- 
word of  their  propaganda,  "  la  pro- 
priete,  c'est  le  vol?  although  there 
might  have  been  excellent  reasons 
why  they  should  have  done  so — 
but  internationalists  who  laid  them- 
selves out  for  cosmopolitan  specula- 
tions ;  who  promoted  venturesome 
schemes  all  the  world  over;  who 
bid  and  bribed  in  all  countries  for 
concessions  they  were  pretty  certain 
to  profit  by,  whether  the  under- 
takings they  floated  should  sink 
or  swim;  who  dabbled  freely  in 
time  bargains  in  "  Spanish, " 
"Italians,"  and  " Turks;"  who 
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placed  loans  where  security  was 
shaky  on  handsome  commissions ; 
who  had  established  financial  "  con- 
nections "  with  the  leading  bourses 
in  Europe  ;  and  who  were  always  on 
the  look-out  for  openings  for  virgin 
adventure.  Already  the  introduc- 
tion of  successful  banks  and  credit 
companies  had  been  tempting  out 
the  savings  of  the  Austrians  and 
paving  the  way  for  bolder  opera- 
tions. Second-rate  houses  of  Greeks 
and  Hebrews — men  whose  means 
fell  far  short  of  their  ambitions — 
saw  their  way  to  borrowing  cheaply 
and  investing  profitably,  could  they 
once  give  building  an  impulse  in 
Vienna.  Of  course  they  could 
have  done  little  or  nothing  had 
they  not  found  a  public  to  exploiter. 
But  already  there  were  Viennese 
who  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  the 
primitive  condition  of  their  boasted 
Kaiserstadt.  There  were  moneyed 
citizens  whose  acquisitiveness  had 
been  excited  by  hearing  of  the 
great  fortunes  that  were  being  made 
so  rapidly  abroad.  There  were 
well-to-do  people  who  were  ready  to 
move  into  more  commodious  houses, 
if  any  one  took  the  trouble  to  pro- 
vide these,  and  if  their  neighbours 
could  be  persuaded  to  keep  them 
countenance  in  the  change.  When 
the  first  new  houses  were  built  sites 
were  comparatively  cheap,  and  the 
workmen's  wages  far  from  high. 
The  new  blocks  of  buildings  filled 
up  fast,  and  paid  their  projectors 
handsomely.  The  example  set  of 
housing  one's  self  luxuriously,  there 
were  many  who  felt  that  noblesse  or 
richesse  obliged  them  to  follow  it. 
The  promoters  of  credit  companies 
saw  their  opportunity,  and  those 
first  in  the  field  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  a  host  of  struggling 
imitators.  Nothing  needs  less 
capital  than  building,  so  long  as 
you  can  find  credit,  for  you  can 
always  borrow  on  your  bit  of  land, 
and  obtain  fresh  advances  on  your 


rising  structure.  Trifling  capital 
yielded  disproportionate  returns. 
The  companies  that  financed  the 
building  operations  could  dispense 
with  calls,  and  their  shares  rose 
rapidly.  All  classes  rushed  in  to 
buy  —  nobles,  bankers,  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  petty  rural  proprietors 
— all  hurried  on  to  a  common  ground 
to  join  in  the  general  scramble. 
No  one  could  take  exception  to  the 
prospectuses  of  the  new  schemes, 
for  no  one  could  deny  that  the 
city  was  much  underhoused;  and 
if  this  building  business  turned 
so  quickly  to  a  dangerous  mania, 
it  was  because  in  its  beginnings 
it  was  thoroughly  legitimate.  It 
was  the  constitutional  carefulness 
of  the  Viennese  that  made  them 
cast  their  prudence  to  the  winds. 
It  is  the  man  who  looks  the  most 
closely  to  his  money  who  is  the 
most  envious  of  the  better  fortune 
of  his  next-door  neighbour.  It 
seemed  hard  to  go  on  pinching 
and  saving  through  a  year,  to  lay 
by  less  than  your  old  crony  of  the 
cafe  has  turned  in  a  week.  It  was 
so  safe  and  easy  to  speculate  on  a 
certainty.  So  every  one  took  to 
building  individually  or  in  society  ; 
every  one  who  embarked  in  build- 
ing grew  rapidly  rich,  and  felt  im- 
pelled to  change  into  better  quar- 
ters with  his  better  fortunes.  His 
new  apartments  had  to  be  newly 
furnished  :  with  spacious  rooms  and 
handsome  furniture,  you  were  bound 
to  launch  out  in  your  manner  of 
living.  A  plutocracy  was  growing 
up  by  the  side  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  new  nouveaux  riches  might 
shine  by  display  in  a  set  of  their 
own,  though  they  could  show  no 
quarterings  on  their  gaudy  car- 
riages. As  for  carriages,  they  came 
into  common  use  with  people  who 
had  never  gone  beyond  the  cafe  at 
the  corner,  or  the  beer-cellar  in  the 
next  street,  except  when  they  hired 
a  fiacre  for  an  outing  in  the  suburbs, 
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or  drove  to  the  Wurst  Allee  in  the 
Prater  of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  In 
course  of  a  dozen  of  years,  the  dull 
old  German  city,  whose  most  cheerful 
houses  had  been  those  grated  con- 
vents with  their  blank  whitewashed 
walls  that  stared  down  from  the  bas- 
tions on  the  glacis,  had  been  turned 
into  a  city  of  palaces.  It  might 
have  puzzled  even  the  builders  to 
tell  how  many  of  these  were  founded 
on  cash  and  how  many  were  based 
on  credit ;  but  the  new  streets  be- 
gan to  be  filled  with  people,  flaunt- 
ing in  the  latest  fashions  from  Paris, 
who  nattered  themselves  they  were 
at  least  abreast  of  the  age,  and  had 
certainly  got  into  the  way  of  freely 
discounting  the  future. 

Those  who  had  known  Vienna  in 
former  times  might  well  rub  their 
eyes  when  they  came  to  visit  the 
Exhibition.  They  had  read  of  ex- 
tensive building  operations,  of 
wholesale  demolitions,  of  the  level- 
ling of  the  old  fortifications  that 
cramped  the  place ;  and  of  the  Ring- 
strasse,  or  circular  Boulevard,  that 
had  been  run  round  the  city.  But,  like 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  on  her  visit  to 
the  King  of  Israel,  they  found  that 
the  half  of  the  wonders  had  never 
been  told  them.  Coming  from  the 
station  in  the  suburbs,  they  crossed 
a  river  that  had  been  newly  re- 
claimed, embanked,  and  spanned  by 
magnificent  bridges.  They  passed 
by  superb  piles,  set  off  by  inscrip- 
tions in  letters  of  gold  that  dedicated 
them  to  arts,  arms,  and  industries. 
They  saw  barracks  that  might  al- 
most vie  with  the  Caserne  Napoleon, 
and  hospitals  that  scarcely  yielded 
in  size  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  But  it 
was  in  the  long  new  streets  de- 
voted to  private  dwellings  that  the 
Viennese  might  boast  of  eclipsing 
the  Parisians.  It  was  not  only 
these  magnificent  boulevards,  with 
their  superb  sweep,  their  imposing 
hotels  —  we  use  the  word  in  the 
French  sense — and  their  seductive 
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shops,  with  grand  plate-glass  win- 
dows, all  absolutely  novel  creations 
in  Vienna.  But  whole  quarters 
had  sprung  up  everywhere,  equally 
stately,  as  it  seemed,  in  their  ap- 
pearance. One  thing  struck  you 
especially,  when  you  drew  the  com- 
parisons that  are  inevitable  although 
odious  :  there  was  infinitely  greater 
variety  in  the  Viennese  than  in 
the  Parisian  architecture ;  and  with 
all  the  variety,  there  was  a  general 
simplicity  of  harmony.  The  long 
lines  of  buildings  were  broken 
picturesquely  into  blocks ;  and  al- 
though the  whole  of  them  preserved 
a  family  resemblance,  these  blocks 
had  often  a  marked  individuality 
of  their  own.  Here  and  there, 
with  more  or  less  excuse,  there  was 
more  or  less  of  the  luxury  of  osten- 
tation. Thus  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  grand  opera  house,  situated 
where  the  old  high  street  of  the 
city  debouched  on  the  most  fashion- 
able of  the  new  boulevards,  should 
be  lavishly  florid  in  the  decora- 
tions of  its  magnificent  stone-work. 
When  an  archduke  and  prince  of 
the  blood  condescended  to  build 
his  archducal  palace  in  a  row  with 
the  dwellings  of  humbler  men,  it 
was  but  right  and  meet  that  he 
should  break  out  into  sculptured 
friezes  and  carve  caryatides  over 
the  portals  where  sentries  were  to 
keep  watch  and  ward.  Joint-stock 
companies  (limited)  sought  to  ad- 
vertise their  new  hotels  by  similar 
display;  and  an  enterprising  firm 
ornamented  its  lofty  fagade  with 
frescoes  in  gold  and  colours  that  re- 
minded you  of  the  pristine  glories 
of  the  Pinacothec  at  Munich ;  and 
of  course  there  were  costly  eccen- 
tricities of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
as  is  always  the  case  where  "  addi- 
tional church  accommodation"  is 
provided  for  rich  and  fashionable 
quarters.  It  was  evident  that  no 
expense  had  been  spared;  on  the 
whole,  everything  was  in  as  good 
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as  it  was  handsome  ;  and  yet 
one's  first  impressions  were  less 
favourable  than  they  should  have 
been,  even  before  one  became  con- 
scious of  the  defects'of  the  drainage  ; 
nor  were  they  greatly  modified  on 
more  intimate  acquaintance. 

It  is  possible  that  these  impres- 
sions do  the  city  some  injustice. 
.From  first  to  last  the  Viennese  have 
had  ill  luck  with  the  Exhibition, 
with  which  they  celebrated  so  nat- 
urally the  grand  reconstruction  of 
their  capital.  But  in  nothing,  per- 
haps, were  they  more  unfortunate  — 
although  it  is  a  strong  thing  to  say 
as  much  —  than  in  the  weather  with 
which  they  welcomed  their  visitors 
who  turned  up  for  the  opening  day. 
You  came  from  the  inclemency  of  our 
northern  spring,  with  the  fond  idea  of 
basking  in  sunshine  ;  of  enjoying  the 
balmy  fresh  breezes  that  blow  over 
the  plain  that  lies  under  the  lofty 
Wienerwald.  You  had  improvident- 
ly  left  the  warmer  part  of  your  win- 
ter wraps  behind  you,  and  you  had 
travelled  southward  in  the  garments 
of  spring  with  a  thermometer  sinking 
steadily  towards  zero.  The  pleasant 
orchards  of  Penzing  and  Schon- 
brunn  were  laden  with  snow-flakes 
instead  of  fruit  -  blossoms  as  you 
passed  them.  The  early  arrival  in 
the  grey  morning  chill  of  a  second 
winter  was  cheerless  enough.  The 
quarters  that  lie  towards  the  Western 
railway  stations  were  advancing  but 
slowly  in  course  of  construction; 
and  there  was  something  intensely 
depressing  in  the  unsightly  gaps, 
and  in  the  unfinished  edifices  sur- 
rounded with  frosted  scaffoldings, 
and  in  the  dreary  spaces  heaped 
up  with  building  materials,  slightly 
covered  with  a  ragged  mantle  of 
snow.  It  must  have  seemed  so,  as 
we  should  suppose,  even  to  those 
princely  guests  whom  the  Emperor 
delighted  to  honour  ;  who  were 
received  by  guards  of  ceremony  on 
softly  -  carpeted  platforms,  played 


into  court  carriages  to  the  soul- 
thrilling  strains  of  their  national 
anthems,  and  driven  off  to  apart- 
ments in  palaces  or  in  sumptuous- 
Ministries  of  Finance.  There  is 
no  question  it  appeared  so  to  the 
humbler  individuals  who  were  cast 
on  their  own  resources  in  a  strange- 
city  that  had  been  utterly  trans- 
mogrified. No  court  carriages  for 
them,  nor  indeed  carriages  of  any 
kind.  The  Viennese  jfere-drivers,. 
always  abused  alike  by  natives  and 
foreigners,  as  among  the  most  offen- 
sive animals  in  existence,  had  given 
evidence  of  a  certain  brute  intelli- 
gence, and  chosen  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  for  a  general  strike. 
Brute  intelligence  it  was,  and  short- 
sighted accordingly,  for  they  suc- 
ceeded in  inflicting  irreparable  in- 
jury on  themselves  and  on  the  rest 
of  their  community  as  well.  Had 
the  city  and  the  Imperial  Exhibition 
Commissioners  been  alive  to  their 
real  interests,  they  would  have  gone 
straight  to  the  Eeichsrath  for  an 
Act  empowering  them  to  requisition 
means  of  conveyance  of  every  kind. 
Grumbling  strangers,  who  were  but 
moderately  touched  by  being  assured 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  townspeople 
in  the  columns  of  the  journals, 
would  have  been  keenly  alive  to 
the  attention  of  snug  vehicles  sent 
to  receive  them.  "With  hearts 
warmed  with  affectionate  gratitude 
they  would  have  looked  on  the 
snow-covered  town  through  a  rose- 
coloured  medium,  and  been  ready 
to  express  approval  of  every- 
thing. As  it  was,  what  ought 
to  have  been  a  "joyous  entry" 
had  actually  in  many  cases  to 
be  performed  on  foot  —  and  the 
distances  in  New  Vienna  are 
tremendous.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight 
to  see  middle  -  aged  gentlemen  in 
their  light  overcoats  and  thin  tra- 
velling boots,"  shivering  their  way 
towards  some  distant  hotel,  and 
following  sulkily  on  the  heels  of 
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commissionaires  who  had  been  hea- 
vily bribed  to  charge  themselves 
with  the  luggage.  "What  the  tone  of 
their  soliloquies  may  have  been  is 
matter  between  themselves  and  their 
consciences.  It  is  certain  that  the 
circumstances  of  their  reception  were 
little  calculated  to  predispose  them  to 
admiration  or  enthusiasm.  In  their 
conversation,  as  in  their  correspon- 
dence, they  indulged  in  a  deal  of 
abuse,  which  was  sometimes  ill- 
natured  and  often  unmerited;  and 
from  those  earliest  days  began  a 
chorus  of  murmurs  and  unfavour- 
able criticisms  which  have  gone  on 
swelling  ever  since. 

Nor  did  anything  happen  for 
long  to  change  the  winter  of  the 
stranger's  discontent  to  glorious 
summer  or  even  sanguine,  spring. 
For  weeks  the  weather  continued 
unrelenting.  Winds  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  are  almost 
daily  visitors  to  the  city,  and  most 
welcome  they  are  on  sultry  summer 
afternoons.  But  then  they  swept 
down  upon  us,  laden  with  rain  and 
driving  sleet,  and  went  whirling 
round  in  the  King,  howling  dismally 
like  so  many  tornadoes.  In  those 
vast  boulevards,  with  their  spacious 
side  arteries,  shelter  of  any  kind 
was  absolutely  unattainable :  the 
stoutest  umbrellas  crumpled  up  like 
the  feeblest  parasols;  and  while  you 
were  making  unavailing  afforts  to 
clear  the  wreck,  it  was  odds  that  your 
hat  had  gone  drifting  away  among  the 
lamp-posts.  The  pavements,  it  is 
true,  were  wide  enough  to  establish 
a  reasonable  average  with  the  nar- 
row row  of  flagstones  one  is  always 
being  elbowed  off  in  the  Karnthner 
Strasse  or  Herrngasse.  At  least  you 
had  plenty  of  room  to  tack  as  you 
worked  along  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale ;  and  "although  the  stones  were 
slippery,  yet  being  small  and  laid 
in  edgeways,  they  gave  you  a  toler- 
ably firm  foothold.  But  every  here 
and  there  you  came  upon  an  un- 


flagged  cross  thoroughfare  cut  up  in 
ruts  by  the  carts  that  hauled  the- 
building  material,  and  your  boots 
disappeared  altogether  in  the  deep 
holding  clay.  In  short,  in  such 
circumstances  the  modern  city  did 
not  grow  upon  you  ;  and  when  its 
proud  inhabitants  invited  you  to- 
appreciate  its  beauties,  you  set. 
yourself  to  admire  them  under  de- 
cided disadvantages. 

When  a  man  is  housed  comfort- 
ably he  can  endure  a  good  deal, 
and  may  hold  on  with  tolerable 
philosophy  in  hopes  of  happier 
times.  There  is  no  lack  of  hotels 
in  Vienna  nowadays,  and  of  the 
choicest  quality,  so  far  as  appear- 
ances go.  Our  old  acquaintances- 
had  been  cast  altogether  in  the  shade 
by  younger  and  more  imposing 
rivals.  The  "  Empresses  "  and 
"  Archdukes "  were  heavily  han- 
dicapped in  the  competition  for 
customers  of  the  modern  school. 
These  venerable  mansions  had  no 
room  to  turn  themselves,  cramped 
up  as  they  were  in  their  ancient 
quarters.  They  dared  not  so  much 
as  throw  out  a  bow-window;  and 
had  they  dashed  whitewash  on  their 
respectable  fronts,  it  would  have 
shown  like  second-rate  enamel  on 
the  withered  cheeks  of  a  septuagen- 
arian. The  grand  hotels  of  the  day 
towered  towards  heaven,  with  tier 
on  tier  of  rooms,  in  the  most  select 
situations.  They  had  their  bureaux^ 
de  reception,  des  renseignements,  des 
bagages,  de  heaven  knows  what ! 
they  had  their  patent  elevators  and 
their  gilded  and  frescoed  dining- 
saloons,  and  their  reading  -  rooms 
furnished  with  the  journals  of  the 
world.  Truly  they  ought  to  have 
been  comfortable,  and  yet  somehow 
they  were  not  even  luxurious.  It- 
wTas  the  old  slipshod  Viennese  ad- 
ministration that  was  adapted  to  all 
this  complicated  modern  machinery, 
and  in  your  temporary  home  you 
wrere  made  painfully  conscious  of 
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the  unfinished  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new.  The  manager 
seemed  as  much  abroad  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  private  hotel  in  Dover 
Street  who  might  find  himself 
•directing  a  caravansera  at  St 
Francisco.  The  waiters  domineered 
•over  you  or  neglected  you  in  the 
independent  oriental  fashion ;  it 
was  difficult  to  form  personal  rela- 
tions where  there  were  so  many  of 
them,  and  frightfully  extravagant 
scattering  backshish  broadcast.  Then 
the  fixed  charges  of  the  house 
so  utterly  exceeded  all  previous 
experience,  that  modest  men  ac- 
customed to  London  and  Parisian 
prices  had  to  fix  their  quarters 
under  the  tiles,  and  content  them- 
selves with  fifth  -floor  accommoda- 
tion, that  looked  out  among  chim- 
ney-pots or  upon  covered  court- 
yards. Charges  that  had  been  going 
iip  for  long  had  been  arbitrarily 
doubled  on  the  eve  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. A  shake-down  was  scarcely 
to  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the 
house  for  less  than  seven  shillings 
sterling ;  for  a  fair  room  on  the 
.second  floor  back  you  were  mulcted 
in  a  sovereign  or  upwards.  We 
have  known  errors  to  the  amount 
of  £40  in  the  bills  of  a  small  family 
for  a  single  week,  perhaps  because 
they  had  taken  most  of  their  meals 
•out  of  doors.  The  "service"  had 
been  doubled  as  well,  and  you 
paid  your  four  shillings  per  diem 
for  fingering  an  electric  sonnette  that 
apparently  communicated  with  no- 
where in  particular.  Every  one  you 
met  was  smarting  under  the  sense 
of  injury,  and  suffering  from  con- 
finement among  cheerless  and  costly 
surroundings.  The  covered  court- 
yards, with  here  and  there  some 
stray  grumblers  sitting  like  crows  in 
the  mist,  were  as  different  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  bright  bustle  of  their 
gossiping  counterparts  in  Paris. 
The  morose  ingenuity  of  the  archi- 
tect had  arranged  that  all  the 
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smoking-rooms  and  reading-rooms 
should  have  their  look  only  upon 
gloomy  side-lanes.  You  were  al- 
ways rushing  out  of  doors  in  des- 
peration, to  be  driven  back  by  the 
rain  that  came  down  remorselessly. 
When  you  went  abroad  in  search  of 
amusements,  you  sought  them  liter- 
ally as  distraction,  and  as  matter"  of 
serious  business.  Vienna  prided  it- 
self on  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  gayest  capitals  in  Europe, 
and  now  all  the  strangers  agreed 
that  the  gaiety  must  be  entirely  a 
monopoly  of  the  natives.  For  the 
natives  were  imperturbably  good- 
humoured  through  it  all ;  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  you  found  it  hard 
to  credit  them,  when  they  said  that 
spring  weather  of  the  sort  was  quite 
unprecedented.  You  could  only 
envy  their  happy  and  hopeful  tem- 
peraments, and  wait  with  what  pa- 
tience you  could  muster  for  that 
open-air  life  in  the  summer  sun- 
shine that  makes  the  great  charm 
of  Viennese  existence. 

There  was  the  Exhibition  that 
you  had  come  to  see.  Surely  an 
unfailing  resource  for  killing  the 
day-time  at  all  events.  Well,  the 
Exhibition  promised  to  be  all  your 
fancy  painted  it,  and  more.  Al- 
though it  had  sprung  up  with 
fungus-like  rapidity  of  growth  on 
the  low -timbered  meadow  that 
stretches  by  the  Danube,  yet  its 
magnificent  dome  soared  high  over 
everything  in  the  city,  like  that 
other  one  you  may  have  often  gazed 
at  from  the  Alban  Hills,  across  the 
Roman  Campagna.  Indeed,  the 
dome  of  Mr  Scott  Eussell,  although 
it  was  founded  on  sand  or  swamp,  and 
although  it  towered  in  its  ponderous 
bulk  over  long  slender  columns  of 
iron,  dwarfed  the  creation  of  Michael 
Angelo  by  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
of  altitude.  With  its  lofty,  long- 
drawn  aisles,  losing  themselves  in 
the  dim  perspective ;  with  its  end- 
less annexes,  and  inner  and  outer 
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courts,  and  its  infinity  of  succur- 
sales  and  dependencies,  some  of 
them  scarcely  smaller  than  itself, 
• — the  monstrous  building  looked 
as  if  it  might  have  contained  the 
goods  of  the  world,  instead  of 
mere  samples  of  them.  But  as  yet 
it  was  a  splendid  promise  and  lit- 
tle more,  whose  very  magnificence 
seemed  indefinitely  to  defer  the 
hour  of  its  realisation.  When  you 
were  yet  far  away  in  the  Western 
railways,  looking  wearily  out  from 
the  windows  of  the  express  upon 
sidings  illuminated  by  the  station 
gas-lamps,  you  had  read  "  Welt- 
austellung"  ad  nauseam  on  inter- 
minable lines  of  tarpaulin -covered 
waggons.  The  Austrian  railways 
are  but  single  lines,  as  we  said,  and 
for  weeks  there  had  been  a  block 
upon  every  one  of  them.  The  goods 
unladen  from  the  Argosies  from  the 
Indies  or  the  Levant,  were  said  to 
be  lying  still  under  sheds  on  the 
wharves  of  Trieste,  in  place  of 
being  ready  for  display  on  stalls 
at  the  Prater.  Those  of  the 
foreign  exhibitors  who  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  find  their  wares, 
were  awaiting  in  despair  the  arrival 
of  the  stands  to  bestow  them  on. 
On  the  very  eve  of  the  opening,  the 
Exhibition  within  and  without  re- 
produced the  confusion  of  scene  and 
speech  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  On 
the  following  day,  by  the  hour  of 
noon,  to  do  the  Austrian  Adminis- 
tration justice,  something  like  a  pro- 
visional settlement  had  been  effected 
in  that  most  depressing  chaos.  The 
noble  rotunda,  swept  and  nearly 
cleared  of  hideous  encumbrances  as 
it  never  has  been  before  or  since, 
witnessed  a  ceremony  that  was  not 
unimposing.  The  Imperial  Com- 
missioners brushed  down  the  hair 
they  had  been  tearing  for  days  past ; 
brightened  up  their  care-worn  faces, 
gave  themselves  a  moment's  breath- 
ing-time, and  read  their  Emperor  a 
solemn  congratulation  on  the  work 


they  were  pleased  to  assume  to  be 
finished.  His  Majesty  declared  his 
Exhibition  opened;  and  opened  it 
was  accordingly,  so  far  as  the  impe- 
rial fiat  and  the  establishment  of 
turnstiles  and  money -takers  could 
make  it  so.  What  he  did  open 
were  noble  piles  of  packing-cases,  a 
rare  architectural  display  of  massive 
scaffoldings,  and  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  mattings,  sackings,  and 
canvas  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
East  and  West.  One-third  of  the 
Exhibitors  were  still  waiting  for 
their  goods  ;  another  third  declined 
to  unpack  anything  that  was  fragile 
in  form  or  delicate  in  tint  and  tex- 
ture, so  long  as  cranes  and  pulleys 
were  swinging  heavy  beams  over- 
head, or  the  dust  was  settling  in 
dense  clouds  upon  everything.  The 
rest  of  them  had  made  some  such 
display  of  "  scratch "  decoration  as 
you  may  see  in  a  busy  railway  sta- 
tion when  royalty  honours  it  with 
a  flying  visit  •  and  chief  among  these 
last  were  the  Austrians  themselves, 
and  the  indefatigable  Commissioners 
of  our  own  Indian  department. 

As  yet  you  only  saw  the  faint 
foreshadowing  of  those  marvels  of 
industry,  art,  and  science,  which 
were  to  be  laid  out  and  arranged  in 
all  their  perfection  by  the  time  the 
evil  reports  that  had  gone  abroad 
should  have  scared  so  many  of  the 
intending  visitors.  You  had  access 
to  a  mere  cabinetful  of  the  contents 
of  that  noble  gallery  that  was  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  fantastic  beauties 
of  Japanese  art,  and  the  painstak- 
ing excellence  of  their  ingenious 
handicrafts.  Through  chinks  in  the 
palisades  you  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  showy  display  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  with  its  crowds  of  figures 
in  costume  that  recalled  the  scenes 
of  the  '  Arabian  Nights/  and  those 
hanging  carpets  from  Brusa  and 
Smyrna,  that  rather  gained  by  be- 
ing admired  from  a  distance.  Then, 
and  long  afterwards,  the  Celestial 
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Empire  was  faithful  to  its  exclusive 
traditions.  There  was  an  embargo 
on  Egypt  and  the  Principalities — in 
short,  on  most  of  those  lands  of  the 
Orient  that  were  expected  to  give 
its  special  picturesqueness  to  the 
Exhibition.  In  Russia  you  could 
admire  as  yet  little  or  nothing  of  its 
imitations  of  primitive  Byzantine 
.art,  its  niello  work,  or  its  quaint 
Sclavonic  jewellery.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  Hungarians  and  Aus- 
trians  were  in  advance  of  their 
guests ;  and  most  of  the  vendors  of 
those  fancy  goods,  for  which  the 
town  is  famous,  had  transported  the 
choicest  of  their  wares  to  the  palace 
in  the  Prater.  But  there  were  only 
unsightly  blanks  on  the  walls  where 
the  Italians  were  to  suspend  their 
•delicately  carved  wood  -  panellings 
and  their  rare  mirrors  of  Venetian 
glass  j  and  the  Marquis  Ginori's 
pottery  and  porcelain  were  still  in 
their  cases,  or  hidden  away  under 
•curtains.  In  French  ceramics,  Deck 
and  Geoffroy  had  made  some  consi- 
derable preparations ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that 
later  you  might  wander  up  one 
alley  and  down  another  through 
a  regular  quarter  assigned  to  the 
artists  in  china.  It  was  weeks 
afterwards  before  Barbedienne  came 
into  the  field  with  his  gigantic 
bronzes  and  Brobdingnagian  vases 
enamelled  in  exquisite  chump  leve; 
nor  had  Christofle,  with  his  enamels 
and  his  repousee  work  in  oxidised 
silver,  much  the  start  of  Barbedi- 
enne. It  was  no  fault  of  our  Eng- 
lish exhibitors  in  ceramics  and  the 
precious  metals  —  Minton,  and  Mr 
Binns,  of  Worcester;  Wedgewood  and 
Copeland  •  Elkington,  Hancock  and 
Thomas — if  they  were  forced  to  lag 
behindhand  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  did  their  best  to  please 
the  expectant  public,  and  made  a 
hard  fight  for  their  reputation  for 
energy.  You  saw  flowered  vases 
whose  price  was  to  be  counted  by 
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hundreds  of  guineas,  exposed  inside 
the  rude  packing-cases  they  had  tra- 
velled in  •  cases  which  were  covered 
with  polyglot  inscriptions  indicat- 
ing the  value  and  fragility  of  the 
objects  thus  venturously  displayed. 
You  saw  suites  of  diamonds,  and  sets 
of  opal,  emerald,  and  black  pearl, 
that  had  travelled  from  England 
in  charge  of  agents  of  the  police, 
thrown  open  with  scarcely  the  pro- 
tection of  glass  to  the  miscellaneous 
mob  that  came  swarming  around 
them.  So  long  as  the  stands  they 
should  have  been  arranged  on  were 
"  delayed  en  route,"  and  all  inqui- 
ries after  these  were  unsuccessful, 
the  Exhibition  must  remain  in  em- 
bryo, even  more  to  the  disgust  of 
exhibitors  than  visitors. 

Most  disappointing  of  all  for 
those  who  had  come  to  see  the  Ex- 
hibition in  the  early  days  of  its 
glory,  there  was  no  admission  to 
any  of  the  Art  Galleries.  It  was 
only  by  favour  of  the  guardian  on 
duty  that  you  obtained  access  to  the 
central  hall,  where  Germanicus  was 
leading  up  his  triumph  before  Au- 
gustus, following  that  noble  group 
of  the  Captive  Ladies,  on  Professor 
Piloty's  enormous  canvas,  magni- 
ficent in  power  as  in  proportion. 
You  saw  no  finer  painting  after- 
wards, and  it  tantalised  you  with 
thoughts  of  what  you  were  missing, 
— and  you  were  missing  much  that 
was  as  fine  in  its  way.  One  might 
have  more  easily  forgotten  the  cold 
and  the  wet  of  the  Austrian  capital, 
could  you  have  betaken  yourself  to 
bask  in  Gentz  and  Eshke's  Eastern 
sunsets,  or  Hildebrandt's  noonday 
scenes  in  the  blaze  and  glare  of  the 
desert.  In  Germany  alone,  and  in 
the  Austrian  dominions,  whose  art 
is  most  unfamiliar  to  the  English 
stranger,  there  were  inexhaustible 
funds  of  interest  and  admiration. 
In  your  most  melancholy  or  least 
sympathetic  mood,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  resisted  the 
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geniality  or  pathos  of  some  of 
those  bits  of  genre  and  studies  of 
domestic  interiors,  where  the  local 
•colouring  was  so  vivid,  and  the 
humour  so  easy  and  natural. 

You  would  have  been  introduced 
to  strange  artists,  like  the  Polish 
Matejko,  whose  startling  portraits 
Temind  you  of  Velasquez  or  Van  der 
Heist,  whatever  the  defects  of  his 
taste  or  artistic  instinct ;  and  to 
Petitkoflen,  whose  cartful  of  Hun- 
garians galloping  through  a  dust- 
cloud,  or  whose  gypsies  bathing  in 
the  pool  in  the  clay-field,  are  brim- 
ming over  with  life  and  spirit,  and 
the  very  pictures  you  would  hang 
in  your  den  for  company. 

But  all  that  was  sealed  to  you  as 
yet,  as  well  as  the  more  familiar 
selections  from  the  works  of  our 
own  Academicians  and  Associates; 
and  the  great  show  from  the  French 
salons  and  studios,  where  the  force 
and  philosophical  earnestness  of 
powerful  masters  like  Gerome — the 
strong  and  graceful  interpretation 
of  nature  by  landscape  -  painters 
like  Jules  Breton — the  brilliant  re- 
alism of  the  Meissoniers,  Boulangers, 
and  Bern-Bellecours — relieved  the 
general  sense  of  the  theatrical  and 
meretricious.  For  days  it  seemed 
that  it  would  have  been  well  had  a 
suggestion  been  adopted,  which  was 
made  in  jest,  with  an  arriere  pensee 
of  earnest,  that  the  Emperor  should 
have  declared  the  Exhibition  open, 
only  to  close  it  again  until  it  had 
made  some  advance  towards  com- 
pletion. But  although  the  rare 
visitors  were  always  getting  in  the 
way  of  the  belated  exhibitors  and 
their  workpeople,  things  did  gradu- 
ally shake  down  into  their  place. 
If  we  may  venture  on  a  vulgar 
metaphor,  the  daily  progress  re- 
minded you  of  the  blackening  of  a 
boot,  when  the  shoe-black  has  be- 
gun to  give  it  the  polish.  Shining 
points  flashed  out  at  intervals 
from  the  prevailing  gloom,  each 


gradually  extending  a  brightness 
that  was  running  into  that  of  its 
neighbour,  until  at  length  the  whole 
burst  out  in  its  finished  lustre. 
Then  although  the  weather  was 
treacherous  as  ever  without,  yet 
there  were  interludes,  and  even 
entire  days  of  brightness,  when  the 
Viennese  eagerly  rushed  into  their 
summer  ways,  and  tried  to  persuade 
themselves  that  they  had  really 
entered  on  the  fine  season.  You 
had  occasional  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  people  as  well  as  their 
city,  and  of  studying  the  changes 
that  had  come  over  them  since  you 
had  mixed  with  them  last.  For  the 
characteristic  Viennese  life  is  passed 
very  much  in  public — in  hot  theatres, 
stifling  cafes,  and  sweltering  res- 
taurants \n  the  winter  time,  and  in 
all  sorts  of  open-air  entertainments 
in  the  summer.  They  are  not  what 
we  English  should  call  a  hospit- 
able people  among  themselves ;  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  care  to  entertain 
strangers.  The  highest  circles  of 
society  have  always  shown  them- 
selves exclusive,  even  to  visitors 
who  have  every  title  to  enter  them. 
Now  and  then  an  English  Pylades 
finds  an  Austrian  Orestes  in  a  good 
set,  and  is  pushed  by  his  friend, 
and  makes  a  social  success.  Now 
and  then  an  aristocratic  foreign 
beauty  becomes  the  rage ;  and  her 
husband,  of  course,  follows  in  her 
train  into  all  companies.  But  there 
are  few  who  can  boast  of  having 
studied  the  cuisine  the  Austrian  s 
pride  themselves  upon,  in  a  course 
of  dinners  in  the  best  private 
houses.  As  a  rule,  Vienna  hos- 
pitality limits  itself  to  those  grand 
receptions  de  rigueur  which  keep 
up  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
the  family  mansion,  or  to  those 
more  select  entertainments  where 
the  refreshments  go  round  on  trays, 
and  curiously  -  shaped  cakes  are 
washed  down  by  the  queer  contents 
of  liqueur-glasses.  This  very  Exhi- 
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bition  year,  when  tlie  Kaiser  and 
the  Archdukes  his  brothers  opened 
their  doors  freely  enough  to  their 
official  or  more  conspicuous  visitors, 
very  few  of  the  unofficial  nobility 
cared  to  follow  the  imperial  ex- 
ample. If  you  have  the  entree  at 
all  into  decent  society,  you  find 
the  Austrian  gentleman  accessible 
enough — to  a  certain  point.  Ad- 
dress a  casual  acquaintance  in  a 
little  knot  of  his  friends,  and  all 
the  others  will  esteem  it  a  compli- 
ment if  you  ask  to  be  presented. 
Nor  are  your  bachelor  acquaintances 
at  all  averse  to  your  society  at  din- 
ner ;  only  the  dinner  will  take  place 
at  your  joint  expense  at  a  restaur- 
ant. Be  it  remarked,  in  passing, 
that  although  young  Vienna  dines 
daily  with  an  extravagance  quite 
beyond  the  habits  of  the  far  more 
wealthy  jeunesse  doree  of  London,  yet 
the  habit  of  recherches  dinners  is  so 
very  much  a  recent  fashion,  that  at 
the  Jockey  Club,  which  numbers  all 
the  faster  men  among  its  members, 
there  is  no  dining  at  all ;  and  at 
the  Casino,  in  the  Kollowrat  Ring,  it 
is  matter  of  formal  arrangement. 

But  if  you  are  indulged  with  in- 
different opportunities  of  studying 
the  Viennese  domestic  life,  there 
never  was  a  people  who  had  fewer 
secrets  for  strangers.  A  great  change 
is  coming  over  their  habits,  and 
one  it  is  very  curious  to  observe;  as 
wealth  succeeds  in  asserting  an  influ- 
ence of  its  own,  and  forming  a  new 
world  in  the  old  one.  But  the 
Viennese  are  not  spoiled  as  yet,  what- 
ever they  may  be ;  and  there  never 
was  a  more  genial,  good-humoured, 
unaffected  people  than  they  are 
naturally.  They  used  to  form  one 
large  and  happy  family,  living  to- 
gether in  an  easy  democratic  sim- 
plicity, thanks  to  the  undisputed 
ascendancy  of  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment. Eanks  were  so  clearly  de- 
nned that  no  one  dreamed  of  taking 
a  liberty.  No  one  needed  to  stand 
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on  a  dignity  that  was  never  disput- 
ed. Places  like  the  Volks  Garten 
were,  as  they  are  still,  the  favourite 
resorts  of  all  classes  without  excep- 
tion. Of  late  years,  there  is  a  cor- 
ner under  certain  trees  where  the 
creme  de  la  creme  is  accustomed 
to  assemble  on  a  couple  of  evenings 
in  the  week ;  but  that  is  only  an- 
other sign  of  the  revolution.  The 
prince  might  seat  himself  at  the 
table  with  a  petty  tradesman  or  a 
journeyman  mechanic,  call  for  his 
glass  of  beer,  and  exchange  cigar- 
lights  and  friendly  remarks,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  one  derogating 
or  the  other  presuming.  To  this 
day,  anywhere  in  the  environs,  a 
peasant  in  his  ragged  blouse  will 
accost  you,  quite  unawed  by  the 
lustre  of  your  new  frock-coat  or  the 
social  position  it  implies.  If  you 
are  going  the  same  way,  he  will  do 
you  the  honours  of  his  parish  road, 
keeping  up  a  lively  conversation 
on  local  matters  with  perfect  good 
sense  and  good  taste.  He  would 
do  precisely  the  same  thing  if  he 
recognised  in  you  the  honoured 
head  of  the  great  houses  of 
Furstenburg  or  Esterhazy,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  Prince  would 
deem  it  either  impertinent  or  ob- 
trusive. Thus,  all  living  en  famille, 
the  very  finest  gentlemen  go  to  the 
most  popular  haunts  without  an 
idea  of  condescending,  or  being  con- 
taminated by  contact  with  their  in- 
feriors ;  ladies  dine  or  drink  beer  in 
public,  without  any  fear  of  insult  or 
annoyance ;  unpretentious  citizens 
go  where  they  are  sure  to  meet  their 
social  superiors,  without  any  dread 
of  being  snubbed. 

You  can  be  introduced  to  no  better 
epitome  of  Vienna  life  than  by  spend- 
ing a  fine  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
Park  and  village  of  Schonbrunn,  if 
your  principles  will  suffer  it.  The 
palace  of  "  the  beautiful  fountain,"  as 
all  the  world  should  know,  is  the  fa- 
vourite summer  residence  of  the  Em- 
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peror,  when  he  is  compelled  to  re- 
main through  the  heats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  capital.  Its  beautiful 
French  gardens,  with  their  tall  forest- 
trees  trimmed  like  gigantic  hedge- 
rows, and  their  sylvan  alleys  con- 
verging from  the  surrounding  woods 
on  turf,  flower-beds,  and  fountains 
flowing  into  basins  of  marble,  are 
the  private  property  of  the  Emperor, 
and  consequently  perpetually  open 
to  his  family  the  People.  It  was  an 
event  absolutely  unprecedented  when 
the  gates  were  shut  and  jealously 
guarded  on  occasion  of  ihefete  and 
fireworks  given  to  the  Czar.  You 
should  go  to  Schonbrunn  by  tram- 
way-car, if  you  mean  to  do  your 
clay  with  the  people  thoroughly. 
These  tramways  are  laid  along  all 
the  leading  thoroughfares,  although 
they  often  carry  you  from  point  to 
point  by  the  most  circuitous  routes. 
But  as  yet  the  citizens  have  not 
learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
time,  although,  with  all  their  new- 
born extravagance,  they  remain  alive 
to  the  value  of  money,  down  to  the 
very  smallest  coins.  In  their  penny 
wisdom,  in  place  of  establishing  a 
swift  service  of  hansomes  to  cover 
the  great  flat  distances,  all  of  them 
use  these  tram-carriages,  that  move  at 
a  snail's  pace  and  are  stopping  con- 
tinually. Going  to  Schonbrunn  of 
a  fine  afternoon,  you  may  wait  for 
an  hour  at  one  of  the  halting-sta- 
tions, before  you  find  a  packing- 
place  in  the  cars  that  are  passing 
you  every  five  minutes.  A  seat,  of 
course,  you  need  not  look  for :  the 
seats  have  all  been  filled  long  before 
hand.  A  board  marked  "  complet" 
is  a  part  of  the  equipment,  but  it 
is  never  displayed  by  any  chance — 
the  Viennese  being  mutually  accom- 
modating to  weakness,  and  never 
evincing  any  repugnance  to  suffo- 
cation or  strangulation.  Indeed,  if 
we  invite  the  reader  to  accompany 
us  on  the  tedious  journey  in  one 
of  these  overcrowded  carriages,  it 
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is  because  they  bring  out  in  such 
broad  relief  this  good-humoured 
good -nature — the  gutmuthiglceit  of 
the  Austrians.  If  you  see  a  perspir- 
ing mortal,  flushed  in  the  face  and 
flashing  in  the  eye,  protest  against  a 
corpulent  individual  settling  calmly 
on  his  toes,  or  a  vigorous  washer- 
woman hoisting  herself  and  her 
basket  into  the  car  by  help  of  the 
purchase  she  has  established  on  his 
coat-collar,  be  sure  that  that  grum- 
bler is  a  foreigner.  A  colonel  covered 
with  decorations  will  pack  himself 
in  his  light  uniform  side  by  side 
with  a  chimney-sweep  ;  and  a  lady 
in  the  crispest  and  cleanest  of  mus- 
lins will  submit  herself  smilingly  to 
the  roughest  process  of  mangling. 
You  reach  the  end  of  your  journey 
at  last,  and  find  yourself  at  Schon- 
brunn, where  all  is  smiling  in  the 
sunshine.  Aristocratic  carriages  are 
setting  down  at  the  gates  in  the 
midst  of  an  unbroken  string  of  the 
decent  bourgeoisie  and  the  working 
classes.  A  mixed  multitude  of  all 
classes  goes  winding  along  the  steep 
zigzag  paths  that  lead  up  to  the 
"Gloriette,"  whence  you  command 
the  most  glorious  of  views  over  the 
Marchfeld  and  the  wooded  crests  of 
the  Wienerwald,  the  Austrian  Alps, 
and  the  distant  Carpathians.  There 
is  a  dense  crowd  swaying  about 
before  the  dens  and  cages  in  the 
zoological  collection ;  every  bench 
and  seat  is  covered  as  thickly  as 
a  shelf  on  the  cliffs  in  a  breeding 
place  of  sea-fowl.  But  you  seldom 
hear  a  coarse  or  ill-natured  word, 
and  you  never  see  a  drunken  man. 
The  light  beer  does  not  intoxicate, 
— nor  does  it  stupefy  either,  if  you 
may  judge  by  the  general  brightness 
and  merriment. 

But  good-humoured  as  the  crowd 
is,  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way 
with  an  Englishman.  You  think 
it  time  to  adjourn  for  dinner  at 
Dommayer's.  Now  Dommayer  is 
almost  as  much  of  an  institution  as 
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the  domkirche  or  Cathedral  Church 
of  St  Stephen's.  He  has  "restored" 
the  Viennese  for  generations;  and 
no  doubt  the  officers  of  the  French 
armies  of  occupation  may  often  have 
requisitioned  his  predecessors  in  the 
days  when  the  Hapsburgs  had  to 
vacate  their  palace  in  favour  of 
the  Buonapartes.  A  quantity  of 
little  tables  are  scattered  under 
shady  trees  before  the  verandah  of 
the  great  dining-room.  A  band  is 
playing  under  a  kiosque,  and  you 
may  have  to  wait  for  long  before 
you  find  accommodation.  You 
may  amuse  yourself  in  the  mean 
time  by  singling  out  the  personages 
from  the  undistinguished  crowd ; 
very  possibly  it  may  be  your  luck 
to  see  the  Premier,  whom  no  one 
else  seems  to  be  staring  at ;  and 
there  have  been  rumours,  indeed, 
that  the  most  volatile  of  the  very 
respectable  Archdukes  has  dined 
there  in  mufti,  in  friendly  tete-a-tete 
with  his  aide-de-camp.  Fancy  Mr 
Gladstone  taking  a  quiet  cutlet  at 
Cremorne,  or  even  dropping  in  for 
dinner  at  the  St  James's  Hall  !  We 
shall  suppose  you  seated  at  last ; 
the  next  thing  is  to  lay  hold  of  a 
waiter.  The  Austrian  waiter  is  al- 
ways the  most  independent  of  mor- 
tals ;  the  waiterlets  of  the  new 
school  are  the  most  objectionable  of 
self-assuming  little  snobs;  and  it 
may  be  supposed  that  Dommayer's 
boys  are  so  used  to  good  company 
that  they  have  learned  to  be  no'  re- 
specters of  persons.  But  if  you 
make  your  advances  to  them  with 
respect  or  cordiality,  they  treat 
you  in  their  turn  good-naturedly 
enough,  and  are  even  willing  to 
jest  with  you  in  their  moments  of 
leisure.  After  having  waited  long, 
when  you  least  expect  it,  they  fling 
you  down  a  clean  table-cloth,  and 
cast  some  cutlery  and  plates  at  ran- 
dom on  the  top  of  it.  The  head 
waiter  himself  may  do  you  the  hon- 
our of  polishing  your  crystal  salt- 
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cellar  on  his  cuff,  or  smoothing 
down  the  contents  with  his  dingy 
thumb;  it  would  be  churlish  to  cavil 
at  the  action,  for  it  is  as  much  meant 
in  goodwill  as  when  a  Bedouin 
plunges  his  fist  in  the  dish,  and 
passes  you  a  handful  of  rice  and 
mutton.  You  have  a  most  excel- 
lent and  solid  dinner  served  spas- 
modically :  soup,  and  an  awful 
pause  ;  then  an  armful  of  liors 
d'oeuvres,  trout  and  sauce  tartar e ; 
boiled  beef  and  cucumbers,  roast 
beef,  potatoes,  cherries,  peas,  cur- 
rants, beans,  cauliflower,  all  in  the 
smallest  portions  ;  entrees  in  heavy 
sauces,  asparagus,  chicken,  salad, 
— and  so  on,  to  the  melilspeisen  or 
puddings,  the  cheese,  the  celery,  and 
the  dessert.  Meanwhile  Madame 
the  Princess  of  Presburg  and  her 
high-born  daughters  may  be  sipping 
ice  or  coffee  on  one  side  of  you, 
while  the  cobbler  to  Madame's  do- 
mestics is  having  beer,  brown  bread, 
and  sausages  on  the  other,  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family;  and  young 
Schwartzfeld,  the  Jewish  broker 
from  the  Schottenring,  is  making 
the  corks  of  the  frothing  ceil  de 
perdrix  fly  in  front  of  you. 

Schwartzfeld  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  have  drawn  noisy  cham- 
pagne corks  under  the  eye  of  the 
Princesses  a  few  years  ago.  He 
might  have  taken  his  seat  where 
he  is,  but  he  would  have  sipped  his 
beer  or  his  Karlowitzer  like  other 
people,  and  talked  quietly,  if  not 
sensibly.  Now  the  Schwartzfeld 
element  makes  itself  conspicuous 
in  all  places.  This  season,  when  a 
world  of  strangers  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  old  landmarks  of 
society  had  come  to  stare  at  them, 
the  upstarts  would  peacock  about 
in  all  their  glory,  and  fool  them- 
selves to  the  top  of  their  vain- 
glorious bent.  Heaven  knows 
whither  this  lavish  ostentation 
might  have  hurried  them,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  panic  and  col- 
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lapse  of  credit,  which  sent  a  shud- 
der through  the  newly  enriched 
plutocracy,  while  many  of  them 
crumpled  up  like  the  leaves  of 
a  sensitive  plant.  As  it  was, 
it  was  they  who  had  been  run- 
ning up  prices,  and  had  made  it 
possible  for  their  fellow  -  citizens 
who  live  upon  foreigners,  to 
attempt  the  extortions  they  did. 
So  long  as  credit  was  good,  and 
building  and  financing  operations 
went  briskly  forward,  it  was  their 
pride  and  pleasure  to  pay  their  way 
where  their  betters  in  all  but  wealth 
did  not  venture  to  follow  them. 
They  moved  into  handsome  man- 
sions in  the  Ring,  when  gentlemen 
who  had  not  joined  in  their  specula- 
tions had  to  leave  their  palaces  and 
retire  to  apartments  to  economise. 
It  is  them  we  have  to  thank  for 
carriages  at  thirty  florins  a -day, 
opera  stalls  on  gala  nights  at  half  as 
much  again,  shirts  got  up  at  a  florin 
and  a  half,  and  all  the  madly  ex- 
orbitant prices  the  hotel-keepers  and 
restaurateurs  demanded  in  Exhibi- 
tion-time. They  made  it  the  fashion 
to  feed  at  the  places  opened  in  the 
Exhibition-grounds  and  elsewhere, 
with  an  idea  of  victimising  those 
strangers  who  were  so  slow  to  come. 
At  first  the  French,  Russian,  and 
cosmopolitan  restaurants  generally, 
with  their  fancy  tariffs,  were  filled 
chiefly  by  them,  and  the  fools  of 
real  fashion  who  were  ashamed  to 
be  outdone  in  a  question  of  expen- 
diture. It  was  they  who  kept  up 
"  additions  "  that  must  have  other- 
wise been  reduced  to  more  reason- 
able proportions  ;  who  paid  a  florin 
for  a  teaspoonful  of  the  caviare  that 
Dommayer  threw  into  his  ordinary 
dinner,  and  three  times  as  much  for 
a  saucerful  of  crayfish;  who  en- 
couraged establishments  where  the 
admirable  native  wines  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  were  tabooed  in  favour 
of  sour  ordinaire  from  the  Gironde, 
that  sold  at  seven  shillings  a  bottle. 


One  speaks  feelingly,  for  these 
open-air  dinners  were  among  the 
most  agreeable  things  in  Vienna, 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  you 
had  a  pleasant  evening  after  a  sultry 
day.  How  different  they  were  from 
the  noonday  scramble  at  some  such 
bourgeois  eating-house  as  the  Rother 
Igel,  the  "Joe's"  or  "  Reuben's"  of 
the  city ;  or  even  from  the  better - 
served  and  admirably  codked  rneal 
at  one  of  the  hermetically  sealed 
restaurants  attached  to  the  old  hotels ! 
Before  the  Trois  Freres  Provengaux 
you  seated  yourself  under  the  waving 
boughs  in  the  Prater,  and  handled 
your  knife  and  fork  to  the  distant 
strains  of  delightful  music.  At 
Backer's,  on  the  Constantino  Hugel, 
you  might  secure  yourself  a  bower 
amidst  masses  of  scented  creepers, 
and  look  from  your  eminence  over 
the  trees  and  the  housetops  to  the  con- 
vents and  the  churches  that  crown 
the  Kahlenburg  and  Leopoldsburg. 
And  whatever  one  may  say  of 
Vienna  itself,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  its  environs.  Pity 
that  they  should  be  so  near  and 
yet  so  hard  to  come  at  :  the 
attractions  of  the  city  will  be 
multiplied  many  times,  when  there 
are  central  stations  in  the  town, 
connected  by  lines  of  underground 
railway.  Schonbrunn  we  have 
visited  already.  At  Dornbach, 
which  is  scarcely  more  distant, 
streets  of  villas  and  summer  cottages 
embosomed  in  trees  stretch  up  into 
the  most  deliciously  sequestered 
valley,  where  a  brook  comes  rip- 
pling down  from  the  hills,  among 
cliffs  and  trees  and  landlocked 
meadows.  We  have  heard  enough 
of  the  palace  and  park  of  Laxen- 
bourg,  during  the  sojourn  of  his  gra- 
cious majesty  the  Shah.  Nothing 
can  be  more  romantic  than  the 
Briihl,  with  its  black  fir-trees  on 
its  perpendicular  rocks,  the  portals 
that  usher  you  into  the  semicircular 
sweep  of  its  pine-covered  hills, — ex- 
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cept,  perhaps,  that  next  valley  of 
Baden,  where  you  might  fancy 
yourself  transported  to  its  name- 
sake of  the  Black  Forest,  for  the 
scenery  is  just  as  wild  in  its  charac- 
ter; while,  except  of  a  Sunday  or  a 
fete  day,  the  paths  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  far  more  deserted. 

The  busy  Vienna  lying  so  near 
to  those  forest  solitudes,  yet  in  the 
mean  time  separated  from  them 
so  distinctly,  suggests  precisely  the 
present  state  of  its  society.  Those 
solitary  environs  of  the  city  will 
become  its  suburbs  in  a  few  years,  as 
the  citizens  betake  themselves  to  a 
less  sedentary  life,  learn  the  value 
of  their  time,  and  improve  their  very 
imperfect  communications.  Society 
will  be  modernised,  and  will  settle 
down  into  the  counterpart  of  what 
we  have  known  for  long  in  Paris,  in 
London,  and  even  in  Berlin.  Every- 
thing is  still  shifting  and  changing, 
although  the  changes  had  been  go- 
ing forward  fast,  before  the  crash 


of  credit  arrested  them  for  a  mo- 
ment. You  may  still  see  the  Kaiser, 
his  court,  his  staff,  and  the  munici- 
pal authorities,  moving  solemnly 
through  the  streets  from  station  to 
station  in  devout  adoration  of  the 
Corpus  Christi,  while  the  shops 
everywhere  are  religiously  closed, 
and  the  gambling  on  the  Bourse  is 
brought  to  a  sudden  standstill.  You 
may  still  see  great  bands  of  pilgrims 
chanting  their  hymns  in  the  streets 
of  the  suburbs,  although  it  may  be 
said  that  that  perhaps  is  a  thing  of 
the  future  as  much  as  of  the  past. 
You  may  still  see  the  old  ideas  and 
habits  being  smoothed  and  polished 
into  conventionalities,  by  constant 
contact  with  new  and  aggressive 
ones.  But  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  Mikado, 
no  city  is  being  more  rapidly  revolu- 
tionised ;  and  if  one  desires  to  ob- 
serve an  interesting  process,  there  is 
no  time  at  all  to  be  lost. 
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A  GREAT  many  people  in  Lorton 
shook  their  heads  when  they  heard 
that  Edgar  Wayne  was  to  be  the 
new  pastor  of  Meadow  Street  Cha- 
pel. The  most  censorious,  however, 
could  not  bring  forward  many  seri- 
ous objections.  He  was  very  young, 
said  some,  for  so  responsible  .a 
charge,  but  time  could  be  trusted  to 
remedy  that  defect.  Others  doubt- 
fully hoped  that  he  had  been  seri- 
ously called  to  the  ministry,  and 
that  worldly  motives  had  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  his  choice  of  the 
Church  as  a  profession.  A  third 
party  sincerely  wished  he  might  be 
sound  ;  but  young  Mr  Wayne  had 
been  educated  at  Cambridge,  where, 
as  everybody  knows,  Eationalism  is 
only  too  much  in  vogue  :  while  his 
predecessor,  Mr  Bonnyman,  who 
was  as  orthodox  as  the  most  exact- 
ing congregation  could  require,  had 
never  been  inside  a  college  all  his 
lifetime.  But  Edgar  Wayne's  great- 
est fault  was  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Lorton.  A  prophet  has  rarely 
honour  in  his  own  country  j  and  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  been 
born  and  brought  up,  and  who 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves, could  hardly  think  of  Edgar 
Wayne  with  the  respect  and  feeling 
of  reverence  which  were  due  to  the 
minister  of  Meadow  Street  Chapel. 
Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  the  most 
aristocratic  and  orthodox  of  Dissent- 
ing congregations.  Everybody  of 
any  social  standing  in  Lorton  went 
there ;  and  there  would  be  quite  a 
crush  of  carriages  at  the  east  door 
on  a  rainy  afternoon.  The  two 
Misses  Eernside,  old  Squire  Eern- 
side's  co-heiresses,  were  devoted 
adherents  to  the  Meadow  Street 
Chapel,  although  they  had  been 


Churchwomen  in  their  father's  life- 
time ;  and  gossip  had  not  failed  to 
spitefully  remark -how  closely  Miss 
Cecilia's  "  awakening  "  had  coin- 
cided with  Dr  Wordly  the  Rector's 
marriage.  The  Waynes  had  always 
been  Dissenters ;  and  it  was  by  their 
exertions  and  liberality  that  a  con- 
gregation had  been  first  formed  in 
Lorton.  There  were  old  folks  in 
town  who  could  remember  when 
Bartholomew  Wayne  came  to  Lor- 
ton as  a  poor  pedlar  about  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion. Religious  liberality  was  not 
so  well  understood  then  as  nowa- 
days, but  the  villagers  could  not 
help  being  favourably  disposed  to 
the  pushing  young  man  who  was  so 
regular  in  his  conduct  and  so  honest 
in  his  dealings,  and  they  overlooked 
his  studied  absence  from  the  parish 
church.  By-and-by  the  pack  grew 
into  a  shop,  the  shop  into  a  ware- 
house, and  the  warehouse  into  a 
bank,  until  the  Waynes  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  respectable  families  nob 
only  in  Lorton  but  in  the  whole 
county ;  and  there  was  very  little 
doubt  that,  if  Lorton  were  to  return 
a  Member,  in  conjunction  with 
Hornham  and  Combeport — as  many 
good  politicians  averred  that  it  ought 
to  do — Mr  Silas  Wayne's  name  would 
be  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  It  was 
the  Wayne  family  that  had  builfc 
the  original  little  brick  meeting- 
house in  Meadow  Street ;  that  had 
borne  the  greater  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  present  elegant  chapel  forty 
years  later ;  that  had  enlarged  and 
decorated  it  ten  years  afterwards ; 
and  that  had  endowed  both  chapel 
and  schools  with  a  handsome  annual 
income.  There  were  other  rich  mer- 
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chants  in  Lorton  who  would  not  be 
outdone  by  the  Waynes  in  munifi- 
cence ;  and  the  Dissenting  pastor 
drew  a  better  stipend  than  Dr 
Wordly  of  the  Established  Church 
did,  with  all  his  glebes  and  tithes  to 
help  him  ;  and  still  a  large  surplus 
was  left  for  charitable  and  congre- 
gational purposes. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that 
when  Mr  Bonnyman  was  struck 
down  by  paralysis,  the  heads  of  the 
congregation  should  have  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  Edgar  Wayne's 
being  the  next  minister  before  the 
old  man's  breath  was  out.  The 
Waynes  themselves,  of  course,  could 
not  move  in  the  matter,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  people  in  Lorton 
anxious  to  oblige  the  banker's  family. 
So  the  Hoskinses,  and  the  Lanes, 
and  the  Cheshams,  and  the  other 
heads  of  the  congregation,  took  coun- 
sel together,  and  unanimously  agreed 
that  young  Mr  Wayne  was  just  the 
man  to  suit  them,  and  that,  in  fact, 
no  other  person  need  apply  for  the 
vacancy.  There  was  naturally  a 
good  deal  of  grumbling  among  the 
other  members  when,  along  with  the 
tidings  of  Mr  Bonnyman's  death, 
they  received  the  news  that  a  succes- 
sor had  been  already  selected.  Good- 
sir,  the  grocer,  pointed  out  to  every- 
body who  came  into  his  shop  that 
this  was  but  another  instance  of  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  congregation  were  being  con- 
ducted ;  and  that  goodness  only 
knew  where  it  was  all  to  end,  unless 
members  stood  up  more  firmly  for 
their  rights.  Phillips,  the  chemist, 
who  had  aspired  in  vain  to  be  an 
office-bearer  for  the  last  ten  years, 
said  that  this  was  a  fresh  proof  of 
how  badly  the  deacon's  court  wanted 
new  blood  in  it,  and  members  had 
themselves  to  thank  for  such  a  slight 
when  they  allowed  all  the  power  to 
be  usurped  by  an  exclusive  clique. 
And  Swift,  the  manufacturer,  who 
had  made  a  fortune  before  he  had 


made  for  himself  a  position  in  the 
little  society  of  Lorton,  cried  out 
loudly  against  the  arrogance  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  their  unchristian 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  their 
fellow- members.  If  he  were  to  have 
any  voice  in  the  matter,  every  man 
in  the  church  should  have  his  free 
vote,  and  the  election  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  voices  of  the  major- 
ity; if  their  freedom  as  a  congre- 
gation was  to  be  sacrificed  in  this 
manner,  they  might  as  well  belong 
to  the  Established  Church  or  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  once.  But  when 
old  Mr  Chesham  stood  up  at  the 
church-meeting  and  announced  that, 
after  due  consideration,  and  with  a 
deep  sense  of  their  responsibility,  a 
committee  of  the  congregation  had 
determined  to  invite  their  young 
townsman,  Mr  Edgar  Wayne,  to 
become  the  successor  of  their  late 
lamented  pastor,  and  were  now 
willing  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
brethren  on  the  subject — where 
then  were  Messrs  Goodsir,  Phillips, 
and  Swift,  and  the  other  mouth- 
pieces of  popular  discontent  1  Good- 
sir  perhaps  bethought  himself  how 
great  a  convenience  it  would  be  if 
a  certain  bill  of  his,  due  at  Waynes's 
bank  in  about  a  fortnight,  could 
be  renewed  for  another  term ;  and 
Phillips  had  shaken  hands  with  Mr 
Silas  Wayne  a  few  days  before  at 
the  railway  station,  when  the  bank- 
er had  said  how  much  pleasure  it 
would  give  him  if  they  could  have 
the  advantage  of  Mr  Phillips' s  acti- 
vity and  experience  in  the  deacon's 
court,  and  had  promised  to  lend  the 
chemist  his  hearty  support  at  the 
next  election.  As  for  Swift,  an 
invitation  to  second  Mr  Chesham's 
proposal  had  converted  that  gentle- 
man into  one  of  Mr  Wayne's  stanch- 
est  supporters;  and  when  he  rose 
to  speak,  he  went  much  farther 
length  than  even  Mr  Chesham  had 
done  in  eulogising  the  good  qualities 
of  their  proposed  pastor.  At  first, 
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as  Mr  Swift  frankly  confessed,  he 
had  been  inclined  to  prejudge  the 
selection  of  the  committee,  and  to 
fear  that  their  choice  had  been  reg- 
ulated more  by  social  considerations 
than  by  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Church ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of 
independent  men  to  try  every  case 
upon  its  own  merits  and  apart  from 
prejudice.  Careful  inquiry  had  con- 
vinced him,  not  only  that  Mr  Edgar 
Wayne  was  the  best  candidate  whom 
they  could  pitch  upon,  regard  being 
had  to  his  Christian  character,  educa- 
tion, and  ministerial  gifts,  but  that  the 
Meadow  Street  Church  might  account 
itself  truly  fortunate  if  its  members 
could  induce  so  pious,  so  excellent, 
but  for  his  youth  he  would  say  so 
eminent,  a  divine  as  Mr  Edgar  Wayne 
to  become  its  pastor.  They  all  knew 
him  (Mr  Swift)  that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  allow  his  judgment  to  be 
biassed  by  wealth  or  worldly  posi- 
tion ;  and  if  he  could  think  that 
there  was  another  man  who  would 
do  better  service  to  the  congregation 
and  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  than  Mr 
Edgar  Wayne,  he  might  command 
his  (Mr  Swift's)  warmest  support 
were  he  the  son  of  the  poorest  man 
in  Lorton  ;  but  men  of  Mr  Wayne's 
stamp  were  rare — mournfully  rare — 
in  these  evil  times.  A  little  buzz — 
the  nearest  approach  to  applause  ad- 
missible in  such  a  place — followed 
Mr  Swift's  peroration ;  and  after 
that,  all  thoughts  of  opposition  were 
at  an  end,  although  many  doubts 
and  misgivings  continued  to  be  ban- 
died about  regarding  Edgar  Wayne's 
capacity  for  ministerial  work. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  the 
Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  rigidly 
orthodox.  Its  doctrines  held  hard 
and  fast  by  the  lines  of  the  Puritan 
fathers,  and  a  dash  of  Calvinism  had 
imparted  to  it  a  more  than  ordinary 
rigidity.  Mr  Bonnyman  had  been 
a  shrewd,  self-educated  Scot,  whose 
theology  was  strongly  flavoured  by 
the  tenets  of  his  Presbyterian  coun- 


trymen, but  whose  national  prudence 
had  taught  him  to  modify  his 
opinions  to  the  views  of  his  English 
hearers.  Thus,  though  Predestina- 
tion and  Election,  the  Infallibility  of 
the  Elect  and  a  Limited  Atonement, 
were  standing  canons  on  the  Meadow 
Street  statute-book — -and  to  doubt 
them  would  have  been  regarded  as 
the  rankest  heresy — one  might  have 
listened  to  Mr  Bonnyman  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  without  catching 
the  slightest  allusion  to  any  of  these 
dogmas.  The  Meadow  Street  Chapel 
was  animated  by  a  keen  missionary 
spirit.  Not  a  congregation ,  in  the 
county  raised  a  larger  sum  per  mem- 
ber for  evangelical  purposes,  and 
nowhere  was  an  appeal  for  funds  in 
aid  of  any  denominational  enterprise 
more  cordially  responded  to  than  in 
Lorton.  But  Meadow  Street  could 
afford  to  be  thus  munificent  with- 
out being  taunted  with  the  trite 
adage  that  "charity begins  at  home." 
There  were  no  poor  in  Mr  Bonny- 
man's  congregation,  for  all  the  mem- 
bers were  well-to-do  householders, 
and  prosperous  shopkeepers  at  the 
least.  Of  course  there  were  both 
poverty  and  vice  in  Lorton  as  in 
every  other  town  of  the  same  size  ; 
and  at  one  period  in  his  career  Mr 
Bonnyman  had  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  alternative  of  facing 
these  evils  or  shirking  his  duty. 
But  though  a  hard,  unimpressionable 
man,  Mr  Bonnyman  was  too  sensible 
of  his  responsibilities  as  a  minister 
to  turn  his  back  to  the  needy  and  to 
wash  his  hands  of  his  erring  breth- 
ren. It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
old  Mr  Bartholomew  Wayne  and 
Mr  Hoskins,  the  two  richest  men  in 
the  congregation,  had  come  forward 
and  volunteered  to  erect  a  new  mis- 
sion chapel  in  Factory  Lane  for  the 
destitute  part  of  the  population, 
provided  the  other  members  would 
aid  them  in  endowing  the  building. 
The  reason  assigned  by  these  worthy 
men  was,  that  Mr  Bonnyman,  in 
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justice  to  his  present  congregation, 
could  not  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of 
labour  ;  but  the  censorious  did  not 
hesitate  to  allege  that  neither  Mr 
Wayne  nor  Mr  Hoskins  cared  to 
see  fustian  jackets  interspersed  with 
the  broadcloth  coats  in  the  pews  of 
Meadow  Street.  It  may  have  been 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  feelings, 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  that  raised  the 
Factory  Lane  Chapel,  but  it  did  a 
great  deal  of  good  among  the  lower 
classes ;  and  the  congregation  in 
Meadow  Street  became  still  more 
select  than  it  had  been  before. 
Between  chapels  standing  in  the 
relation  of  Meadow  Street  and  Fac- 
tory Lane,  entire  cordiality  could 
hardly  have  been  expected ;  and 
every  now  and  then  little  bickerings 
and  jealousies  would  crop  up  which 
required  all  the  office-bearers'  tact 
to  keep  from  breaking  out  into  pub- 
lic scandals.  If  Meadow  Street  took 
pride  in  its  easy,  well-to-do,  Chris- 
tian respectability,  Factory  Lane 
was  just  as  ready  to  parade  its 
poverty,  and  to  pity  the  dispropor- 
tionate endowment  of  worldly  goods 
and  heavenly  grace  that  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  the  other.  In  Meadow 
Street,  sermons  savouring  of  mor- 
ality were  in  great  repute ;  while 
Factory  Lane  would  listen  to  noth- 
ing but  the  plain  letter  of  the  Gospel 
and  justification  by  faith  :  so  that 
when  the  two  ministers  chanced  to 
exchange  pulpits,  the  Factory  Lane 
folk  refused  point-blank  to  listen  to 
such  an  old,  dry,  moral  stick  as  they 
said  Mr  Bonnyman  was ;  and  the 
Meadow  Street  members  were  equal- 
ly positive  that  it  was  much  more 
profitable  to  read  a  sermon  at  home 
for  themselves,  than  go  to  church  to 
be  disgusted  by  a  ranter  like  Mr 
Booth.  Factory  Lane  stigmatised 
Meadow  Street  with  its  Christian 
deadiiess,  and  coldness,  and  formal- 
ity ;  and  Meadow  Street  retorted 
by  pointing  significantly  to  the 
large  £,  followed  also  by  four  goodly 


figures,  which  closed  its  annual  sub- 
scription list — and  by  a  hint  that 
even  coldness  and  formality  might 
sometimes  be  preferable  to  mis- 
directed zeal  and  extravagant  en- 
thusiasm. 

When  young  Mr  Wayne  was 
called  to  the  Meadow  Street  pas- 
torate, the  Factory  Lane  members 
did  not  seek  to  dissemble  their  dis- 
gust, but  thanked  heaven  that  they, 
at  least,  were  free  from  aristocratic 
influences,  and  that  their  chapel 
was  not  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the 
Wayne  family.  At  first  there  were 
hopes  of  some  of  the  Meadow  Street 
malcontents  joining  the  Factory 
Lane  congregation ;  but  though 
they  frequently  dropped  in  for 
evening  worship  about  the  time  of 
Mr  Wayne's  settlement,  they  speed- 
ily fell  back  upon  the  old  pews  in 
the  more  commodious  and  fashion- 
able sanctuary.  Worse  than  that, 
some  of  the  wealthiest  members  of 
Factory  Lane,  whom  a  distaste  for 
Mr  Bonnyman  had  driven  thither, 
now  betrayed  indications  of  return- 
ing to  Meadow  Street.  Poor  Mr 
Booth  had  thought  his  lines  hard 
enough  when  his  claims  upon  the 
Meadow  Street  pulpit  had  been 
allowed  to  lie  unmooted,  but  that 
was  a  light  matter  compared  to  his 
flock  being  allured  away  from  him. 
In  vain  did  he  demand  from  the 
pulpit  what  they  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  for  to  see,  and  warn 
them  against  the  danger  of  turning 
aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left  in  the  Christian  race  to  search 
for  novelties.  But  by  the  week  of 
Mr  Wayne's  ordination,  five  of  the 
best  pews  in  the  Factory  Lane 
Chapel  were  standing  empty  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee ;  and  Mr 
Booth  clearly  foresaw  that  not  only 
would  Mr  Wayne  attempt  to  draw 
his  people  away  from  him,  but  that 
he  would  be  for  acting  as  his  suf- 
fragan in  the  Factory  Lane  Chapel ; 
and  the  good  man  had  made  up  his 
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mind  to  undergo  martyrdom  rather 
than  suffer  the  principles  of  the 
Church  to  be  thus  trampled  upon  in 
his  instance.  So  when  Mr  Chesham 
invited  Mr  Booth  to  introduce  the 
new  minister  to  his  flock,  it  un- 
fortunately happened  that  Mr  Booth 
had  already  arranged  an  exchange 
of  pulpits  with  Brother  Morgan  of 
Combeport  j  and  the  engagement 
could  not  possibly  be  altered.  Mr 
Booth  considered  this  refusal  a  dar- 
ing defiance  of  the  whole  aristocracy 
of  Lorton ;  but  the  Meadow  Street 
committee,  who  had  only  asked  the 
Factory  Lane  pastor  because  they 
could  not  civilly  avoid  doing  so, 
were  delighted,  and  hastened  to 
secure  the  services  of  Dr  Courtenay, 
who  was  minister  of  St  Augustine's 
Chapel  at  Hornham,  and  pri- 
vate chaplain  to  Lady  Pottersfield. 
About  this  time  it  was  remarked 
that  Mr  Booth  took  very  gloomy 
views  of  the  future  of  the  Church. 
What  could  be  expected  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  asked,  when  the  ministry 
was  treated  as  a  secular  profession, 
like  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
and  the  praotice  of  physic — a  cure 
riot  of  souls,  but  of  silver  1  They 
talked  of  simony  and  the  imposition 
of  unsuitable  pastors  upon  unwilling 
flocks  in  the  case  of  other  Churches  : 
were  their  own  eyes  so  free  from 
beams  that  they  could  clearly  see 
motes  in  the  eyes  of  other  sects'? 
They  heard  much  nowadays  of 
university  honours  and  worldly 
accomplishments;  but  did  these 
avail  as  qualifications  for  the  min- 
istry if  grace  and  godly  fear  were 
lacking  1  Were  the  twelve  apostles 
university  men?  Was  a  know- 
ledge of  profane  languages  and  hea- 
then philosophy  required  of  them 
that  sought  ordination  in  the  primi- 
tive Church  ?  Far  be  it  from  him 
to  depreciate  knowledge,  for  without 
knowledge  there  could  be  no  faith, 
and  without  faith  there  could  be  no 
salvation;  but  there  was  a  know- 


ledge that  puffed  men  up,  and  was 
it  not  written  that  "  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  was  foolishness  with 
God  "  ?  The  man  who  had  but  the 
least  spark  of  that  knowledge  which 
maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  albeit 
he  knew  not  even  a  letter,  was  a 
more  truly  learned  man  than  he  at 
whose  feet  kings  and  princes  sought 
for  wisdom.  Might  He  who  was 
the  fount  of  all  true  knowledge 
save  them  from  the  sin  of  boasting 
themselves  of  learning,  and  impart 
to  each  and  all  there  present, 
&c.  &c. 

But  very  soon  it  was  noticed  that 
Mr  Booth's  language  underwent  a 
remarkable  change.  A  day  or  two 
after  Mr  Wayne's  induction,  the 
young  minister  called  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  elder  colleague.  Mr 
Booth  was  engaged  upon  a  sermon 
on  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  in 
which  he  drew  a  contrast  between 
St  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy  and 
that  delivered  by  Dr  Courtenay  at 
Meadow  Street — infinitely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former — when  Mr 
Wayne's  name  was  brought  up  to 
him.  The  starchy  manner  and 
stiff  dry  tones  which  he  of  Factory 
Lane  thought  fit  to  assume,  speedily 
melted  away  before  Wayne's  genial 
frankness ;  and  when  the  young 
minister  acknowledged  how  much 
he  stood  in  need  of  counsel  from 
his  senior's  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence, and  begged  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  work  under  him  among 
the  poor  of  the  locality,  Mr  Booth's 
reserve  fairly  broke  down,  and  he 
gave  the  new-comer  a  hearty  brother- 
ly greeting.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  Wayne  had  adroitly  contrived 
to  heap  several  shovelfuls  of  very 
hot  coals  upon  the  bald  scalp  of  Mr 
Booth.  When  the  young  minister 
began  to  talk  in  a  laughing  way 
about  his  being  a  miserable  bachelor, 
and  to  say  that  he  would  be  infin- 
itely obliged  if  the  other  would 
occupy  Meadow  Villa  at  a  nominal 
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rent — say  half  as  much  as  he  gave 
for  his  present  house — Mr  Booth's 
face  turned  quite  scarlet  at  the 
startling  proposal,  and  he  felt  sorely 
tempted  to  cry  there  and  then  be- 
fore his  visitor.  Was  this  the  man 
whom  he  and  all  his  congregation 
had  been  vilifying  for  weeks  past  1 
the  man  whom  he  had  suspected  of 
wishing  to  lead  away  his  congrega- 
tion, and  of  bishoping  it  over  him- 
self ]  As  Mr  Booth's  eye  fell  upon 
the  sermon  on  his  writing-table,  he 
felt  as  if  he  would  like  to  fling 
back  the  offer  in  the  young  Phari- 
see's teeth  —  either  that  or  to  ac- 
knowledge like  a  man  how  little  he 
merited  kindness  at  Mr  Wayne's 
hands.  But  the  latter  course  re- 
quired more  courage  than  Mr  Booth 
could  muster,  and  there  were  more 
considerations  than  one  that  kept 
him  from  rashly  refusing  Mr 
Wayne's  generous  proffer.  There 
was  no  house  for  the  minister  at- 
tached to  the  Factory  Lane  Chapel, 
and  Mr  Booth's  present  habitation 
was  a  dingy,  confined,  brick  build- 
ing, in  a  locality  that  enjoyed  the 
pre-eminence  of  being  the  most  un- 
sanitary in  Lorton.  A  change  from 
Factory  Lane  to  Meadow  Villa 
would  have  saved  poor  Susan  when 
she  died  of  the  relapse  from  typhus 
a  year  ago,  thought  Mr  Booth  sadly. 
The  pale-faced  children  would  soon 
gather  rosy  cheeks  running  about 
among  the  green  shrubberies  and 
upon  the  trim  grass-plots  of  Mea- 
dow Villa.  Why,  his  wife  would 
get  quite  a  girl  again  if  she  could 
be  removed  from  the  smoke  and 
smells  of  Factory  Lane ;  and  what 
sermons,  for  strength  and  pathos, 
would  not  he  himself  compose  when 
walking  bareheaded  in  the  open 
air  up  and  down  the  long  secluded 
alley  at  the  back  of  the  Villa  ! 
When  he  thought  of  all  this,  what 
could  poor  Booth  do  but  thank 
Mr  Wayne  for  his  kindness  the 
best  way  he  possibly  could  1  But 


Wayne  would  not  hear  of  thanks 
— the  obligation  was  his  ;  for  how 
could  he  be  responsible  for  the 
house  and  grounds  unless  he  put 
them  into  trustworthy  hands  1  He 
could  not  go  to  Meadow  Street 
every  morning  and  see  that  some 
burglar  had  not  walked  away  with 
the  Villa  overnight.  But  he  cau- 
tioned Mr  Booth  that  he  would  be 
remorselessly  evicted  if  any  likely 
young  damsel  were  so  far  left  to 
herself  as  to  fancy  him  for  a  hus- 
band— an  event  so  improbable  that 
it  need  hardly  be  taken  into  calcu- 
lation. And  then  Mr  Booth  laugh- 
ed, and  said  he  was  sorry  Mr 
Wayne  had  mentioned  it,  for  it 
would  be  somewhat  hard  upon 
human  nature  to  wish  heartily  for 
his  friend's  happiness,  since  it  would 
entail  on  them  the  loss  of  such  a 
paradise.  After  this  they  became 
quite  confidential,  and  exchanged 
opinions  regarding  the  office-bearers 
of  both  congregations,  which,  for 
the  peace  of  those  worthy  brethren, 
we  shall  not  repeat.  And  finally, 
Mrs  Booth  was  quite  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  the  unpopular 
minister  in  her  husband's  company 
in  the  little  parlour  where  she  was 
cutting  thick  bread  and  butter  for 
tea ;  and  still  more  by  Mr  Wayne's 
ready  assurance  that  he  would  not 
be  a  stranger  in  future  at  that 
family  meal.  The  half-finished  ser- 
mon was  committed  to  the  grate ; 
and  when  Mr  Booth  preached  next 
Sunday,  it  was  from  the  text 
"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged," 
and  his  discourse  was  against  giving 
place  to  censorious  and  uncharitable 
thoughts  and  words.  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  Factory  Lane  congre- 
gation relished  this  sermon  as  well 
as  the  preceding  ones ;  but  of  this 
we  are  convinced,  that  every  word 
came  from  Mr  Booth's  heart,  and 
that  the  sermon  was  addressed  more 
to  his  own  failings  than  to  the 
errors  of  his  flock. 
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It  was  not  without  a  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  his  relations  that 
Edgar  Wayne  was  allowed  to  give 
up  the  minister's  house  to  Mr  Booth. 
Mr  Silas  cautioned  him  against 
Quixotry  and  over-generosity  at  the 
outset,  and  also  about  taking  up  too 
much  with  Mr  Booth.  Mr  Booth, 
to  be  sure,  was  a  worthy  man,  a 

most  worthy  man,  but .What 

this  "but"  meant  could  be  gathered 
only  from  the  shrug  of  Mr  Silas's 
shoulders  ;  and  besides,  ministers 
were  commanded  to  be  given  to 
hospitality,  and  how  could  he  be 
hospitable  unless  he  had  a  house  of 
his  own  ?  Edgar  laughingly  replied 
in  his  college  slang  that  "  he'd  stand 
his  friends  at  the  restaurant,"  and 
Mr  Silas  went  away  with  a  grave 
shake  of  the  head.  Miss  Patty 
Wayne,  the  younger  of  the  two 
sisters — her  full  name  was  Patience, 
but  she  was  only  to  be  addressed 
as  such  at  the  risk  of  a  quarrel — 
chose  to  be  offended  because  Edgar 
had  upset  her  pretty  airy  castle  of 
housekeeping  at  Meadow  Villa,  until 
the  minister  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  her  disappointment  was 
altogether  mercenary  for  the  loss  of 
the  "  perquisites  "  she  was  proposing 
to  levy  upon  his  household  stores. 
And  so  Edgar  Wayne  settled  down 
in  the  old  house,  and  was  just  treated 
as  he  had  been  during  his  college 
vacations,  a  large  parlour  only  being 
added  to  his  apartments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  professional  visi- 
tors. Miss  Wayne  had  been  care- 
ful to  inform  the  servants  that  Mr 
Edgar  was  now  the  minister  of  the 
Meadow  Street  Chapel,  and  that 
they  must  be  careful  to  banish  the 
remembrance  of  all  former  familiari- 
ties from  their  minds.  But  after  a 
short  interval  of  doubtful  suspense, 
during  which  the  inmates  of  the 
kitchen  were  settling  whether  ordi- 


nation had  wrought  any  notable 
change  in  their  young  master,  they 
gave  up  the  pastor  in  despair,  and 
"  Master  Edgar "  became  Master 
Edgar  once  more  in  the  Wayne 
household. 

As  faithful  recorders  of  gossip  we 
cannot  omit  to  notice  how  the  society 
of  the  Misses  Wayne  was  courted 
after  their  younger  brother  had  been 
installed  in  the  Meadow  Street  Cha- 
pel. Formerly,  Mr  Edgar  Wayne 
had  not  been  in  much  better  re- 
pute than  younger  sons  generally  are 
with  families  that  have  marriageable 
daughters;  butas minister  of  Meadow 
Street,  with  the  prospect  of  what 
he  would  have  at  Mr  Silas's  death,  he 
was  allowed  to  be  a  match  for  the 
most  ambitious  Miss  in  Lorton — ay, 
even  for  rich  Miss  Hoskins  herself, 
if  she  had  not  been  eight  years  his 
senior  and  so  plain.  And  this  was 
the  reason  that  Miss  Lane  ceased  to 
call  Mary  Wayne  "  an  upsetting, 
aggravating,  old-maidish  chit ;"  that 
Miss  Ellen  Chesham  now  managed 
to  put  up  with  "  Patience's  impa- 
tience "  and  fitful  temper  ;  and  that 
Miss  Amelia  Fairley  came  weeping 
to  the  sisters  and  sobbed  forth  her 
regret  that  those  odious  Miss  Een- 
tons,  with  their  tattle  and  gossip, 
should  ever  have  brought  about  an 
estrangement  between  them,  but 
that  was  all  over  now,  and  they 
would  ever,  ever,  be  as  dear,  dar- 
ling, loving  friends  as  they  had  been 
before  in  the  old,  happy  days — 
wouldn't  they,  dears?  Of  course 
Mary  laughed  in  her  sleeves,  and 
Patty  declared  she  had  "no  pa- 
tience "  with  such  sycophants ;  but 
they  were  courteous  enough  to  their 
would-be  sisters-in-law,  and  rallied 
Edgar  merrily  upon  the  snares 
which  were  being  set  for  him.  All 
the  young  ladies  in  Lorton  knew 
— as  of  what  piece  of  scandal  were 
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they  ignorant  ? — the  old  story  about 
Edgar  Wayne  and  Millicent  Went- 
worth.  Millicent  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  old  Squire  Eernside, 
who  had  lost  both  her  parents  in 
India,  and  had  been  brought  up  at 
Little  Lorton  by  her  aunts,  Miss 
Jemima  and  Miss  Cecilia.  She  had 
attended  Madame  de  Mure's  famous 
seminary  for  young  ladies  along 
with  Mary  and  Patty  "Wayne,  and 
the  three  girls  had  been  inseparable 
friends,  and  so  exclusive  in  their 
attachments  as  to  occasion  much 
jealousy  and  heart-burning  among 
their  class-mates.  Dr  Caning's 
Academy  is  just  across  the  street 
from  Madame  de  Mure's,  a  prox- 
imity much  deplored  by  the  precise 
parents  of  Lorton.  It  was  only 
natural,  then,  that  when  Edgar  wars 
promoted  to  a  tailed  coat  and  Dr 
Caning's  sixth  form,  he  should  show 
off  his  gallantry  by  making  love  to 
his  sisters'  friend,  and  supplying 
her  with  an  escort  along  the  shady 
road  to  Little  Lorton.  By-and-by 
it  began  to  be  pretty  generally 
known  that  Edgar  Wayne  and  Milly 
Wentworth  were  sweethearting;  and 
many  people  said  they  should  not 
wonder  though  a  match  might  come 
of  it  some  day.  But  the  young  folks 
themselves  thought  little  of  match- 
making in  those  days.  Each  was 
quite  contented  in  the  assurance  of 
the  other's  love,  and  marriage  was 
to  them  like  a  fairy  dream  of  the  far 
future.  But  years  rolled  on,  and 
while  Edgar  was  still  but  a  young 
man,  and  an  undergraduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  no  definite  prospect  of 
settling  down  in  life,  Milly's  educa- 
tion was  finished,  and  she  had  now 
been  waiting  three  years  for  the 
most  important  event  of  a  young 
woman's  life.  Possibly  Edgar  was 
unconscious  that  Millicent  was  no 
longer  the  girl  whose  heart  he  had 
won  in  their  school-days,  or  perhaps 
he  looked  upon  their  engagement  as 
so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  he 


did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble 
Milly  with  much  love-making  nowa- 
days. Then  followed  the  inevitable 
"  tiff,"  Millicent  endeavouring  in  the 
first  instance  to  stimulate  Edgar's 
passion  by  a  most  unfounded  charge 
of  flirtation  with  Letty  Lane ;  and 
secondly,  to  excite  his  jealousy  by 
encouraging  the  addresses  of  little 
Cornet  Fernside,  a  kinsman  of  the 
squire's,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to 
his  relation  at  Little  Lorton.  But 
Edgar  was  too  good-natured  and 
careless  to  get  into  heroics ;  and  he 
laughingly  confessed  that  Letty 
Lane  was  a  charming  girl,  and  he 
was  "big  spoons"  upon  her — the 
young  man  had  contracted  a  dis- 
gusting habit  of  talking  slang  during 
his  first  two  terms  at  the  university 
— and  pretended  to  stand  in  great 
awe  of  that  fire-eating  trooper,  the 
Cornet  of  the  Lightest  Dragoons, 
who  was  less  than  him  by  a  good 
head  and  shoulders.  These  strata- 
gems having  failed,  a  quarrel  fol- 
lowed, which  was  at  first  made  up 
by  Mary  Wayne's  mediation.  But 
the  reconciliation  was  short-lived ; 
because  Edgar's  letters  from  college 
seemed  cold  and  indifferent,  Milli- 
cent broke  off  the  correspondence 
altogether,  and  Edgar,  in  spite  of 
his  sister's  warnings,  treated  the 
matter  as  a  good  joke,  and  assured 
himself  that  all  would  come  right 
some  time.  But  one  day  Edgar  was 
roused  from  his  torpor  by  a  hurried 
letter  from  his  elder  sister.  Milli- 
cent, the  writer  said,  had  been  with 
her,  vowing  that  she  had  never  loved 
any  one  but  Edgar,  an  d  th  at  she  would 
wait  a  thousand  thousand  years  for 
him  if  he  would  only  be  frank  and 
loving  in  the  mean  time,  and  assure 
her  that  he  was  really  in  earnest, 
but  she  could  not  remain  longer  in 
suspense,  and  might  be  driven  to  do 
something  desperate  before  long. 
Miss  Wayne  ''conjured  Edgar  to 
write  to  Millicent  without  delay, 
for  she  dreaded  daily  to  hear  that 
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the  poor  girl  had  taken  some  rash 
step  which  would  entail  a  life-long 
repentance.  "  That  wretched  little 
Mr  Fernside  is  here  just  now," 
added  she  in  a  postscript.  "  I  saw 
him  driving  though  Bank  Square 
this  morning  with  Jem  Tylson  the 
horse-breaker,  and  I  am  sure  both 
of  them  were  tipsy"  Edgar  wrote 
a  most  affectionate  letter,  explaining 
his  seeming  indifference,  and  beg- 
ging Milly  to  believe  his  unaltered 
constancy ;  but  before  the  letter 
could  have  reached  Lorton,  he. re- 
ceived a  marked  copy  of  the  '  Times ' 
containing  an  announcement  of  the 
marriage  at  London — gossips  said  it 
was  little  better  than  elopement — 
of  Lieutenant  Fernside  of  the  Light- 
est Dragoons  with  Millicent  Fern- 
side,  only  child  of  the  late  Captain 
Wentworth,  second  in  command  of 
the  Malwa  Irregular  Horse. 

It  was  not  till  then  that  Edgar 
realised  the  full  strength  of  his  love 
for  Millicent  Wentworth.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  it :  that 
Milly  should  marry  anybody  but 
himself  seemed  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility ;  and  he  tried  hard  to  assure 
himself  that  it  must  be  all  a  mis- 
take, a  dark  unpleasant  dream.  He 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  his 
room  that  evening  when  Mary's 
letter  was  brought  him,  and  the 
dawn  of  the  grey  October  morning 
found  him  still  pacing  the  floor, 
epistle  in  hand ;  but  of  what  he 
had  been  thinking  during  the  long 
weary  night  Edgar  Wayne  never 
could  tell.  Gradually  the  truth 
impressed  itself  upon  him,  and  he 
saw  how  much  lie  had  lost,  and 
how  culpable  had  been  his  self- 
security  and  carelessness  in  not 
keeping  possession  of  the  warm 
heart  that  had  once  been  his. 
Against  Millicent  he  had  not  a 
word  to  say,  and  he  refused  to  listen 
to  his  sisters'  denunciations  of  her 
levity  and  fickleness.  He  knew 
that  he  might  have  saved  Millicent, 


and  he  could  lay  the  blame  of  all 
that  had  occurred  upon  his  own 
thoughtlessness  alone.  His  love  for 
her  had  never  for  an  instant  wa- 
vered ;  and  even  now  that  he  had 
hopelessly  lost  her,  and  love  became 
a  sin,  he  could  not  banish  the  re- 
membrance of  her  from  his  mind. 
He  thought  that  if  he  could  see  her 
once  more,  and  actually  assure  him- 
self that  Millicent  Wentworth  was 
now  Millicent  Fernside,  his  passion 
might  be  dispelled  and  his  feelings 
relieved.  So  he  went  to  Canter- 
bury,  where  the  Lightest  Dragoons 
were  then  quartered,  and  from  the 
window  he  saw  Millicent  and  her 
husband  canter  past  for  their  after- 
noon ride.  Poor  Edgar  !  if  he  was 
ill  before  he  was  worse  now.  He  saw 
her  only  for  a  few  seconds,  but  that 
brief  glance  seemed  to  reveal  charms 
which  he  had  never  been  conscious 
of  having  noticed  before.  Only  one 
thought  sustained  him ;  he  saw  how 
lovingly  Millicent  had  smiled  upon 
her  young  husband,  and  the  con- 
templation of  her  happiness  made 
him  more  than  half  forget  his  own 
misery.  If  he  had  married  Milli- 
cent Wentworth,  would  it  not  have 
been  the  highest  aim  of  his  life  to 
render  her  happy?  and  now  that 
she  had  found  her  happiness  in 
marrying  another,  should  he  not 
rather  rejoice  in  her  felicity,  and 
lay  aside  all  selfish  feelings  upon 
the  subject  ?  This  at  least  was  what 
he  tried  to  do,  and  he  went  back  to 
Cambridge  a  sadder  and  wiser  man, 
with  his  heart  refined  by  the  work- 
ing of  a  hidden  sorrow.  He  had 
wrecked  his  happiness  upon  his  own 
selfishness,  and  he  resolved  that  for 
the  future  he  would  live  less  for 
himself  and  more  for  his  fellow- 
creatures.  It  was  but  natural  that 
when  he  came  to  select  a  profession, 
such  thoughts  should  impel  him 
towards  the  ministry ;  and  his 
choice  chimed  in  well  with  his 
father's  inclinations ;  for,  as  Mr 
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Bartholomew  was  to  succeed  his 
father  in  the  Lorton  Bank,  it  was 
the  proper  time  for  a  family  so 
eminent  among  Christians  as  that 
of  Wayne  to  give  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  Church. 

At  first,  after  his  disappointment, 
Edgar  had  been  reserved  and  gloomy 
as  the  most  serious  member  of  his 
flock  could  have  desired ;  but  the 
natural  vivacity  and  kindliness  of 
his  disposition  soon  got  the  better 
of  this  moodiness,  and  the  concern 
with  which  his  friends  had  watched 
his  sorrow  had  now  given  way  to 
a  fear  that  his  "  lightness  "  might 
betray  him  into  the  commission  of 
something  unclerical  in  word  or 
deed.  But  the  old  love  for  Milli- 
cent  still  lay  close  to  his  heart.  By 
a  tacit  understanding  her  name  was 
never  mentioned  in  the  Wayne 
household ;  but  his  sisters  took 
good  care  that  he  should  not  remain 
long  in  ignorance  of  anything  re- 
lating to  his  lost  love.  Envelopes 
addressed  in  the  old  familiar  hand- 
writing would  be  temptingly  dis- 
played upon  Miss  Patty's  work- 
box,  and  full  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  the  young  minister  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
contents.  There  was  little  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  perusal 
of  these  letters.  Each  told  with  less 
reserve  than  its  predecessor  of  Lieu- 
tenant Eernside's  increasing  neglect, 
of  his  passion  for  wine  and  billiards, 
and  of  his  brutal  conduct  when  he 
came  home  intoxicated  from  mess 
night  after  night.  Then  came  a 
long  pause  ;  and  when  the  corre- 
spondence was  next  resumed,  the 
red  "  queen's  head  "  upon  Millicent's 
envelopes  had  been  replaced  by  the 
vermilion  eight-anna  stamp  of  her 
Majesty's  Indian  Government.  The 
Lightest  Dragoons  had  been  glad  to 
dispense  with  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  that  distinguished  corps.  Lieu- 
tenant Eernside's  losses  on  the  turf 
and  at  billiards  had  been  so  great 


that  nothing  could  save  him  from 
bankruptcy  but  an  exchange  to  an 
Indian  regiment,  and  most  of  his 
brother  officers  had  said,  "  Go,  and 
a  good  riddance."  Before  sailing, 
he  and  Millicent  came  to  say  fare- 
well to  their  friends  at  Little  Lor- 
ton ;  but  the  lieutenant's  reputation 
had  preceded  him,  and  the  Misses 
Eernside  made  little  pretence  of  wel- 
coming their  profligate  kinsman. 
His  poor  wife,  shamefaced  and  sick 
at  heart,  avoided  all  her  old  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  the  two  quitted 
Lorton  "  without  beat  of  drum,"  as 
the  lieutenant  said — for,  brief  as  his 
visit  had  been,  he  had  found  an 
opportunity  of  contracting  sundry 
liabilities  to  the  Lorton  tradesmen. 
The  letter  which  came  from  Garm- 
pore  to  Patty  Wayne  showed  that 
things  had  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse  with  Captain  Eernside,  whose 
old  habits  had  broken  out  with  ten- 
fold vigour  since  their  arrival  in 
India;  and  Millicent's  health  was 
so  wretched  that  she  feared — no, 
she  actually  hoped — that  her  misery 
would  not  be  of  long  duration. 
And  in  the  postscript  was  a  last  sad 
message  to  Edgar,  which  the  writer 
begged  might  be  faithfully  delivered 
to  him.  But  neither  Mary  nor 
Patty  had  the  courage  to  comply 
with  her  request ;  and  this  letter  was 
not,  according  to  custom,  displayed 
upon  the  work-basket. 

"  Do  you  know  who  is  coming 
to  Lorton,  Edgar  ? "  asked  Mary 
Wayne,  as  her  brother  came  into 
the  parlour  one  forenoon,  hot  and 
tired,  from  a  long  excursion  with 
Mr  Booth  among  the  sick  and  poor 
of  the  Factory  Lane  quarter.  "  Of 
course  I  do,"  returned  the  minister, 
stretching  out  his  legs  upon  the 
sofa  and  fanning  himself  vigorously 
with  an  uncut  copy  of  the  *  Narrow 
Magazine';  "I  had  a  letter  myself 
this  morning." 

"  A  letter  !  Had  you  a  letter  ?  " 
said  Mary,  opening  her  eyes  wide 
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with  astonishment,  and  speaking 
very  slowly.  "  Poor  Edgar  !  I  hope 
you  may  have  strength  given  you  to 
get  well  through  it." 

"  Thank'ee,  ma'am  ;  I  shall  want 
it  badly,  I  know,  if  she  is  half  as 
pretty  as  she  used  to  be." 

"  Edgar  " — in  a  reproachful  tone 
— "you  really  shouldn't  speak  of 
such  things  in  such  a  way.  "What 
could  people  think  if  they  were  to 
hear  you?" 

"  Why,  they  would  think,  I  sup- 
pose, that  I  had  been  too  rash  in 
giving  up  Meadow  Villa.  But  you 
would  not  mind  having  us  in  the 
house,  would  you,  until  something 
better  turns  up  for  poor  old  Booth  1 
She  is  so  very  quiet  and  gentle,  that 
even  Patty  could  not  manage  to  fall 
out  with  her." 

"  What !  live  together  in  this 
house ! "  cried  Miss  Wayne,  starting 
to  her  feet  in  horror.  "  Edgar 
Wayne,  this  is  too  dreadful ;  it  is 
absolutely  sinful  in  a  minister  to 
speak  this  way,  even  in  jest.  You 
ought  to  have  more  respect  for 
your  sister,  sir,  than  to  mention 
such  a  thing  in  her  presence  ; "  and 
Mary  indignantly  gathered  up  her 
work  and  was  going  to  leave  the 
room. 

"My  dear  Polly,  stay  half  a 
minute,"  cried  Edgar,  with  a  look  of 
amused  curiosity,  "and  do  explain 
yourself.  What  would  be  so  dread- 
ful and  sinful  in  Miss  Shillingford 
and  I  staying  together  here,  always 
supposing  we  did  get  married1*  I 
don't  see  what  there  is  disrespectful 
in  that.  You  are  not  afraid  she 
would  cherish  designs  upon  your 
housekeeping  keys,  are  you ;  and 
that  I  would  be  aiding  and  abetting 
in  her  designs'?  Was  that  what 
you  were  alarmed  about  V1 

"  Miss  Shillingford,  Edgar  !  " 
cried  Miss  Wayne,  turning  round 
in  the  door  and  coming  back  into 
the  room.  "  What  Miss  Shilling- 
ford  ?  whom  do  you  mean  ? " 


"Why,  Edith  Shillingford— old 
Shillingford  of  the  '  Methusaleh's ' 
daughter.  Wasn't  it  of  her  you 
were  talking  ?  I  had  a  letter,  as  I 
said,  from  brother  Bart  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  says  that  he  and  his  cara 
sposa  are  going  to  run  down  here  for 
the  Easter  holidays  ;  and  that  they 
are  bringing  the  daughter  of  Bart's 
senior  director  with  them  for  the 
express  purpose  that  I  may  fall  in 
love  with  her  :  kind,  isn't  it  1  Bart, 
in  his  business  way,  gives  so  many 
details  regarding  the  young  lady's 
prospects,  that  the  latter  part  of  his 
letter  reads  like  the  money  article 
of  a  morning  newspaper." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  that  Bart  is 
coming,"  cried  Miss  Wayne  ;  "  and 
I  have  heard  so  much  of  Edith 
Shillingford,  that  I  am  dying  to 
know  her.  How  odd  it  would 
be  if  you  should  fall  in  love 
with  and  marry  a  great  heiress ! 
Why,  half  the  girls  in  the  Meadow 
Street  Chapel  would  turn  Epis- 
copalians for  spite.  I  must  let 
papa  and  Patty  have  the  good 
news." 

"  Wait  a  little,  my  dear,"  cried 
Edgar,  catching  hold  of  her  dress  as 
she  was  hurrying  from  the  room  ; 
"  it  is  clear  that  some  one  else  is 
coming  to  Lorton  besides  Bart  and 
Miss  Shillingford.  Now  tell  me 
frankly  of  whom  you  were  think- 
ing'"when  you  tried  to  have  that 
pretty  tiff  with  your  affectionate 
brother." 

"  Oh,  Edgar,"  said  Miss  Wayne, 
in  an  altered  tone,  and  coming  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a 
grave  look  upon  her  face,  "  I  can- 
not— that  is,  I  should  not  speak 
about  it ;  and  yet  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  help  it.  It  is  better  that  you 
should  hear  it  now  than  at  some 
time  when  you  are  not  so  well  pre- 
pared for  it.  I  have  just  had  a  letter 
from  India,  then,  and  somebody  is 
coming  home  very  soon." 

"Millicent  Wentworth?"  asked 
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Edgar,  with  just  a  slight  swelling  at 
his  throat. 

"No;  Millicent  Fernside,"  said 
Mary,  laying  a  stout  emphasis  on 
the  surname — "one  who  can  be 
nothing  to  you,  and  whom  it  would 
be  well  that  you  should  meet  as 
seldom  as  possible.  I  suppose  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  visit  her  at  Little 
Lorton;  but  we  need  not  ask  her 
here,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  you  seeing  her." 

"Poor  Millicent,"  was  Edgar's 
only  rejoinder,  uttered  musingly 
and  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,  poor  thing,  no  one  can 
be  more  sorry  for  her  than  I  am," 
replied  his  sister ;  "  but  she  was 
terribly  imprudent,  and  is  now  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  her  folly.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  why  some  girls 
should  be  so  mad  for  marriage.  I'd 
rather  choose  to  die  an  old  maid  any 
day  than  marry  such  a  man  as  Mr 
Eernside.  So  you  know,  Edgar, 
that  he  has  actually  beaten  her? 
Yes  ;  Miss  Cecilia  told  me  that  he 
came  home  one  night  from  mess 
abominably  tipsy,  and  slapped  her 
on  the  cheek,  and  shook  her  by  the 
shoulder,  because  she  refused  to  ask 
her  aunts  for  money  to  pay  his  turf 


The  pastor  of  Meadow  Street 
Chapel  checked  an  exclamation 
which  rose  to  his  lips.  It  was 
inaudible  to  his  sister,  and  it  was 
perhaps  as  well. 

"  She  could  not  have  come  home, 
although  the  doctors  told  her  that 
she  would  not  survive  another  hot 
season  in  India,  if  her  aunts  had 
not  assisted  her,"  continued  Miss 
"Wayne ;  "  and  even  then  Captain 
Fernside  cursed  and  swore  because 
he  should  be  put  to  the  expense  of 
giving  up  his  furnished  house,  and 
insisted  that  the  Misses  Fernside 
should  make  good  the  loss  to  him 
before  he  would  allow  her  passage 
to  be  taken.  It  is  horrid  to  think 
that  any  one  could  be  so  brutal. 


Why,  he  might  as  well  have  killed 
her  at  once.  I  am  sorry  that  she 
is  coming  to  Lorton,  for  I  should 
have  liked  to  befriend  her;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  encourage 
her  to  come  here  and  you  in  the 
house." 

"  Yes,  Polly,"  said  Edgar,  bitterly, 
"  that  is  just  the  way  of  the  world. 
Summer  friendships  are  soon  dis- 
pelled by  the  chill  blasts  of  winter. 
It  is  very  easy  to  swear  eternal 
affection  for  one  whom  everybody 
is  worshipping  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
tide  has  turned,  when  adversity  has 
supervened,  and  the  world  begins 
to  look  coldly  upon  your  former 
friend,  the  true  value  of  such  vows 
is  speedily  discernible.  But  I  did 
think,  my  dear  Mary,  that  your 
heart  would  have  preserved  you 
from  such  insincerity.  Think  how 
much  a  woman  in  poor  Millicent 
Fernside's  position  must  want  a 
friend  whom  she  can  trust,  and  to 
whom  she  could  open  the  sorrows 
of  her  poor  bruised  heart." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  unjust  ? " 
deprecated  Miss  Wayne.  "You 
know  quite  well  how  I  loved  Mil- 
licent Wentworth,  and  how  gladly 
I  would  give  her  all  the  support 
that  one  dear  friend  can  give  another. 
But  we  must  think  of  you.  What 
would  the  world  say — what  would 
your  congregation  think — if  Milly 
were  to  come  here  as  freely  as  she 
did  in  the  old  times.  You  really 
must  be  careful  for  your  own  sake, 
and  avoid  her  as  much  as  possible." 

"  Thank  you,  Mary,  for  the  com- 
pliment to  us  both,"  replied  Edgar, 
gravely,  as  he  rose  to  go.  "  If  Mil- 
licent Fernside  has  aught  of  the 
modesty  and  self-respect  of  Millicent 
Wentworth,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  avoid  her ;  and  as  for  my- 
self, I  trust  to  refer  my  conduct  to  a 
higher  criterion  than  the  opinion  of 
my  congregation.  If  I  thought  my 
counsel  or  friendship  would  lighten 
Milly's  burden  by  as  much  as  a 
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straw's  weight,  I  would  call  upon 
her  before  she  was  four-and-twenty 
hours  in  Lorton.  You  needn't 
shake  your  head,  for  it  would  only 


be  my  duty,  and  God  would  give 
me  strength  to  command  my  feel- 
ings while  I  was  engaged  upon  His 
work." 


in. 


About  Eastertide  it  was  whis- 
pered in  the  town  that  Mrs  Fern- 
side  had  arrived  at  Little  Lorton, 
and  that  she  was  living  in  great 
retirement  with  her  relations.  Her 
health  had  been  restored  by  the 
sea-voyage ;  and  Dr  Copeby  said 
that  if  her  mind  were  right  there 
would  soon  be  little  the  matter  with 
her  body.  There  had  been  no  in- 
tercourse between  the  Waynes  and 
the  Fernsides  since  Millicent's 
arrival,  for  the  family  in  Bank 
Square  were  completely  taken  up 
with  their  visitors  from  London. 
Mr  Bartholomew,  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  Lorton  Bank,  had  not  at  the 
outset  of  his  life  walked  in  the 
ways  of  his  fathers,  and  his  excesses 
had  compelled  Mr  Silas  to  send  him 
away  where  the  name  of  Wayne 
would  not  be  disgraced  by  his  on- 
goings. So  to  Liverpool  went 
young  Bartholomew  with  a  credit 
of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  upon  the 
Lorton  Bank,  and  his  stipend  as 
sixth  clerk  in  the  house  of  Dall  & 
Gram,  the  East  Indian  grain-mer- 
chants. Finding  this  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  supply  his  wants,  Mr 
Bartholomew  naturally  thought  of 
marriage ;  and  a  pretty,  penniless 
day-governess,  who  was  lodging  in 
the  same  house,  afforded  him  an  ex- 
cellent excuse  for  "tempting  Pro- 
vidence." On  hearing  of  his  son's 
wedding,  Mr  Silas  prepared  himself 
for  the  consequences  of  this  folly, 
whether  they  should  take  the  shape 
of  burglary  or  suicide — only  he  took 
the  precaution  of  altering  his  will 
in  favour  of  Edgar,  so  that  the  re- 
putable house  of  "B.  Wayne  & 
Son"  might  never  lie  at  the  mercy 
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of  a  reprobate.  But  with  marriage 
a  saving  change  came  over  the  pro- 
digal. He  was  now  compelled  to  be 
careful  and  economical ;  and  as  he 
had  all  the  aptitude  for  business 
that  belonged  to  his  family,  his  rise 
had  been  rapid  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  he  was  now  secretary  to 
the  great  "Methusaleh  Life  and 
Fire  Insurance  Company,"  and  a 
director  on  the  boards  of  some  of 
the  most  nourishing  concerns  in 
the  city.  Mr  Silas  had,  of  course, 
altered  his  will  back  again  to  its 
original  form  long  ago  \  and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  with  difficulty  ex- 
tracted a  promise  from  his  son  to 
give  up  his  prospects  in  London 
and  take  the  management  of  the 
Lorton  Bank  when  he  himself  be- 
came unfit  for  business.  Mr  Bar- 
tholomew was  now  the  great  man  of 
the  Wayne  family,  and  all  the  more 
was  made  of  his  success  that  no 
one  had  ever  imagined  he  would 
come  to  anything  good. 

Since  the  elder  son  had  become 
a  family  man,  and  the  secretary  of 
a  great  company  in  the  City,  he  had 
come  to  Lorton  only  at  rare  intervals 
and  upon  flying  visits,  running  down 
upon  a  Saturday  and  returning  to 
town  early  on  Monday  morning,  in 
time  to  wait  upon  his  directors  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Methu- 
saleh Board.  His  prolonged  stay 
upon  this  occasion  was  all  the  more 
welcome.  Mr  Silas — for  all  Lorton 
continued  to  call  him  Mr  Silas  still, 
although  his  father,  Mr  Wayne,  had 
been  dead  these  twenty  years — 
monopolised  his  son's  company ; 
and  the  two  passed  their  days  in 
the  bank  parlour  discussing  the 
2i 
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money  -  market  and  commercial 
gossip  until  long  after  business 
hours.  Mr  Silas  placed  great  faith 
in  his  son's  judgment,  and  he  con- 
sulted him  on  almost  every  venture 
of  importance,  quite  as  much  to 
tempt  Bartholomew  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  bank  as  that  he  really 
needed  counsel ;  for  Mr  Bartholo- 
mew was  so  much  engrossed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  great  Methusaleh  that 
he  hardly  condescended  to  trouble 
himself  about  humbler  undertakings. 
Brother  Bart  was  not  much  above 
fi  ve-and-thirty,  but  it  was  his  hobby 
to  fancy  himself  a  staid,  respect- 
able middle-aged  person ;  and  of  all 
the  fogies  at  the  Methusaleh  Board, 
none  wore  his  clothes  of  a  more 
antiquated  or  formal  cut  than  the 
secretary,  and  none  of  them  was 
graver  or  more  circumspect  in  his 
walk  and  conversation.  Mr  Silas, 
who  was  generally  considered  a 
young  man  by  his  contemporaries, 
could  hardly  believe  himself  to  be 
the  father  of  a  man  who  talked  of 
being  elderly,  and  boasted  of  a  little 
bald  patch  upon  his  crown  of  the 
size  of  a  florin  as  a  proof  of  advanc- 
ing years.  When  they  sat  down  to- 
gether in  the  bank  parlour,  Mr  Silas 
could  not  help  feeling  as  if  his  father 
had  come  to  life  again  in  Mr  Bar- 
tholomew, and  as  if  he  himself  was 
once  more  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm. 

On  his  part,  Edgar  did  as  much 
as  could  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  make  the  rich  Miss  Shil- 
lingford's  visit  agreeable  to  her. 
What  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
professional  duties  he  devoted  to 
her  society.  He  drove  her  and  his 
sister  Patty  all  over  the  country 
about  Lorton ;  he  got  up  a  little 
picnic  for  the  ladies  at  the  ruined 
castle  of  Pottersfield,  near  Horn- 
ham,  and  a  boating-party  in  Combe- 
port  Bay ;  and  he  devoted  his  even- 
ings to  their  society  in  the  drawing- 


room.  Editli  Shillingford  was  a 
quiet,  silent  girl,  with  a  pure  red 
and  white  complexion,  and  eyes 
that  seemed  to  melt  as  you  looked 
into  them.  Both  the  Misses  Wayne 
saw  at  once  that  she  would  make  a 
charming  sister-in-law ;  and  many 
and  deep  were  the  plots  which  the 
two  hatched  with  Mrs  Bartholomew 
to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Edgar  and  the  heiress.  But  neither 
Miss  Shillingford's  winsomeness  nor 
her  fortune  made  the  least  impression 
upon  the  minister's  heart,  although 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
that  Miss  Shillingford  would  not 
be  angry  although  he  were  to  carry 
his  attentions  farther  than  mere 
courtesy.  Although  a  Church- 
woman,  Miss  Shillingford  had 
waited  regularly  upon  Edgar's  minis- 
trations in  Meadow  Street,  and  had 
confided  to  Patty  how  much  she 
enjoyed  the  services,  and  how  elo- 
quent the  sermons  were.  Patty 
had  taken  her  to  see  Meadow  Yilla 
under  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to 
Mrs  Booth ;  and  the  heiress  had 
said,  with  a  half- sigh,  that  the  mis- 
tress of  so  sweet  a  place  must  be  a 
happy  woman.  In  short,  as  all  the 
Wayne  family  could  see  at  a  glance, 
there  was  only  one  thing  wanted  to 
secure  the  match,  and  that  was  a 
direct  overture  on  Edgar's  part. 
But  all  his  sisters'  hints,  all  Mr 
Silas's  suggestions,  and  all  Brother 
Bart's  haggings,  were  in  vain ;  and 
Edgar  bluntly  told  them  that  he 
would  never  say  a  word  of  love  to 
Edith  Shillingford. 

The  thought  of  meeting  with 
Millicent  lay  heavily  upon  Edgar's 
mind.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
better  for  his  peace  if  he  were  never 
to  meet  her  again  ;  but  he  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  turning  his  back 
upon  her,  now  that  she  was  deserted 
and  heart-broken.  He  had  sought 
counsel  where  the  best  counsel  is  to 
be  found,  and  he  had  prayed  that 
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his  steps  might  be  ordered  aright  to 
do  what  best  became  him  as  a  min- 
ister, and  would  be  most  conducive 
to  Milly's  happiness.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  his  own  weakness  where 
his  old  sweetheart  was  concerned ; 
and  it  was  not  in  his  own  strength 
that  he  trusted  when  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  bravely  face  the  danger. 
His  love  for  Milly  was  as  intense  as 
ever,  and  he  knew  that  such  love 
was  a  heinous  sin — doubly  heinous 
in  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  But 
what  could  he  do?  Religion  does 
not  petrify  the  heart,  and  there  are 
devils  not  even  to  be  cast  out  by 
prayer  and  fasting.  But  there  was 
no  spot  of  impurity  in  Edgar's  affec- 
tion. All  that  he  sought  was  Milli- 
cent's welfare  and  happiness ;  and 
that  he  might  even  in  the  smallest 
degree  contribute  to  this,  he  was 
prepared  to  place  himself  in  a  false 
position  with  society — to  run  the 
risli  of  having  his  motives  miscon- 
strued, and  to  bear  both  odium  and 
scorn  on  her  behalf. 

On  the  Sunday  after  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  call  at  Little  Lorton 
without  further  delay,  he  had  to 
undergo  a  severe  trial.  As  he  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  hymn-book,  they 
fell  upon  a  face,  which  might  have 
been  the  only  face  in  the  congre- 
gation, for  he  could  distinguish  no 
other.  A  sad,  pale  face  it  was  ;  the 
bright  red  cheeks  that  had  once 
belonged  to  it  were  blanched  by  the 
fierce  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  the 
clear  blue  eyes  were  dimmed  and 
sunken,  and  care  and  sorrow  had 
stamped  many  premature  wrinkles 
upon  the  brow  that  used  to  be 
smoother  and  more  white  than 
Parian  marble.  It  was  a  trying 
Sunday  for  the  minister  of  Meadow 
Street,  and  it  required  all  his  re- 
solution to  concentrate  his  mind 
upon  his  duties.  Never  had  he 
breathed  a  more  heartfelt  prayer  for 
the  divine  assistance  than  before 


beginning  his  sermon ;  and  never 
had  he  felt  so  great  a  sense  of  relief 
as  when  he  had  brought  the  service 
properly  to  a  close.  It  was  no 
feigned  headache  that  confined  him 
to  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  made  him  ask  Mr  Booth  to  take 
his  place  at  Meadow  Street  in  the 
evening;  for  his  head  was  in  a 
whirl,  and  his  heart  was  torn  by  the 
pangs  of  a  resuscitated  sorrow. 

At  length  they  met.  It  was  in 
presence  of  Millicent's  aunts,  and 
the  greetings  which  they  inter- 
changed were  of  the  most  formal 
character,  such  as  might  have  passed 
between  persons  whose  acquaintance 
had  never  ripened  into  friendship. 
A  forced  conversation  was  with  dif- 
ficulty maintained,  in  spite  of  Mil- 
licent's stiffness  and  Edgar's  shy- 
ness. They  talked  of  the  weather, 
of  Meadow  Street  Chapel,  of  India, 
of  everything  but  that  which  each 
knew  the  other  to  be  thinking  of ; 
and  when  they  parted,  each  retired 
with  a  heavy  weight  at  heart,  and 
bitter  feeling  of  the  impassable  gulf 
which  had  sprung  up  between  them 
since  last  they  met.  As  the  Misses 
Eernside  were  members  of  the  Mea- 
dow Street  congregation,  Edgar  had 
always  been  a  regular  visitor  at  Little 
Lorton ;  and  after  Millicent's  arrival 
he  continued  to  call  as  frequently  as 
formerly.  The  old  ladies  were  just- 
ly incensed  at  their  kinsman ;  and 
knowing  the  deep  interest  which 
the  minister  took  in  Millicent,  they 
made  him  the  confidant  of  all  their 
complaints  against  Captain  Eernside 
and  of  their  doubts  regarding  their 
niece's  future.  Edgar  was  glad  to 
think  that  he  could  be  of  service  to 
his  old  love,  and  that  he  could  do 
something  to  make  her  position  at 
Little  Lorton  more  pleasant — for 
Miss  Cecilia,  whose  temper  had  not 
been  improved  by  a  little  disappoint- 
ment in  the  matter  of  Dr  Wordly, 
was  somewhat  fond  of  pointing  out 
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how  imprudence  works  its  own  pun- 
ishment, and  of  grumbling  at  the 
trouble  which  Millicent  had  brought 
upon  the  family  ;  but  Edgar  inter- 
fered with  ministerial  authority,  and 
recalled  Miss  Cecilia  to  a  more 
Christian  spirit.  At  such  times  the 
old  maid  would  almost  kill  her 
niece  wjth  kindness  to  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  her  petulance. 
"  I  wish  she  had  married  you,  Mr 
Wayne,"  Jemima  would  say  ;  "  but 
you  are  much  too  good  for  a  silly 
girl  like  her.  I  wish  she  had  mar- 
ried an  honest  and  sober  crossing- 
sweeper  rather  than  that  wicked 
Dick  Fernside.  If  I  only  thought 
he  might  be  accepted,  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  that  he  was  dead  to- 
morrow. Why,  then  you  might — 
but  it  is  very  wrong  to  think  of  such 
a  thing,"  added  Miss  Jemima,  check- 
ing herself.  Edgar  knew  quite  well 
what  was  passing  in  Miss  Jemima's 
mind,  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
changed  the  subject,  although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  mind  fre- 
quently turned  to  the  contingency 
of  Captain  Fernside's  decease  put- 
ting an  end  to  all  their  trouble.  As 
a  Christian  man  and  a  minister,  he 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  this  feeling,  and  strove  hard  to 
conquer  it,  but  human  nature  was 
too  strong  for  him.  The  world 
knows  well  how  powerful  a  restraint 
religious  principle  imposes  upon 
doing  evil,  but  each  one  can  only 
say  for  himself  how  far  it  prevails 
against  thinking  evil. 

The  Waynes  soon  began  to  look 
with  much  anxiety  upon  Edgar's 
frequent  visits  to  Little  Lorton,  and 
to  drop  broad  hints  about  the  scan- 
dal likely  to  arise.  Mr  Silas  said 
he  felt  a  delicacy  in  noticing  the 
matter ;  for  though  Edgar  was  his 
eon,  he  was  also  his  ecclesiastical 
superior,  and  it  is  hardly  the  part  of 
a  deacon  to  criticise  his  minister's 
conduct.  Brother  Bart,  who,  having 
been  a  scapegrace  in  his  youth,  was 


naturally  very  rigid  in  his  notion 
of  propriety,  entered  a  special  pro- 
test against  what  he  called  Edgar's 
folly. 

"  I  shan't  say  anything  about 
your  neglect  of  Miss  Shillingford, 
although,  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  such  offers  seldom  fall 
in  the  way  of  men  in  your  line  of 
life.  You  don't  often  find  a  Dissent- 
ing parson  marrying  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  unless  the  lady  be 
devote;  although,  mind,  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  a  little  of  that  may  not 
be  a  good  thing  " — Brother  Bart,  be 
it  remarked,  had  developed  Broad 
Church  notions  since  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Methusaleh,  and 
would  probably  have  abjured  the 
sect  of  his  family  but  for  the  Dis- 
senting connection  upon  which  the 
business  of  Waynes's  Bank  chiefly 
rested — "but  I  really  must  blow 
you  up  about  this  Little  Lorton 
business.  Of  course  there  is  no 
real  harm  in  your  going  there,  but 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  con- 
foundedly people  gossip  in  a  little 
place  like  this  ;  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  fellows  about  your  congregation 
who  would  keep  you  in  no  end  of 
hot  water  if  they  only  got  a  handle 
against  you.  Take  my  advice,  and 
don't  go  near  the  house  until  Mrs 
Fernside  is  away ;  and  if  she  were  a 
prudent  person  she  would  not  stay 
long.  I  can't  say  that  I  approve  of 
women  leaving  their  husbands  in 
this  fashion." 

"  But  Fernside  had  behaved 
villanously  to  her  —  had  actually 
beaten  her,"  broke  in  Edgar,  who 
could  never  bear  to  hear  Millicent's 
reputation  called  in  question. 

"  Umph  !  Depend  upon  it,  my 
dear  Edgar,  there  are  always  faults 
on  both  sides  in  such  affairs ;  but 
what  can  be  expected  of  reckless  ill- 
assorted  unions'?  But  if  Fernside 
and  his  wife  have  quarrelled,  there 
is  only  so  much  reason  why  you  of  all 
men  should  not  intervene  between 
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them.  If  the  Captain  is  only  half 
as  malicious  as  Fetlock  of  his  old 
regiment  calls  him,  he  is  quite  cap- 
able of  making  you  co-respondent 
in  a  divorce  case,  upon  no  other 
grounds  than  your  visits  to  Little 
Lorton ;  and  you  know  the  bare 
rumour  of  such  a  thing  would  utter- 
ly ruin  your  clerical  prospects." 

"  Let  Fernside  do  his  worst ;  so 
long  as  his  wife  is  connected  with 
my  congregation,  and  stands  in  need 
of  my  counsel  as  a  Christian  min- 
ister, I  shall  not  be  deterred  from 
doing  my  duty  by  such  considera- 
tions." 

"  Oh,  of  course  if  you  look  at  it 
in  that  way  there  is  no  use  in  argu- 
ing," said  Brother  Bart,  with  some 
difficulty  suppressing  his  inclination 
to  get  angry  ;  "  but  there  is  another 
thing  that  you  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider. All  men  are  mortal,  even 
ministers ;  and  every  one  knows  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  get  into  an  in- 
trigue than  to  get  out  of  one." 

"  My  dear  brother,  I  cannot  allow 
even  you  to  speak  in  such  a  man- 
ner," said  Edgar,  firmly.  "  You  are 
quite  welcome  to  say  what  you 
please  about  me,  but  intrigue  and 
Mrs  Fernside's  name  must  not  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  The 
poor  girl  is  as  guileless  as  a  new- 
born child." 

"Now  look  here,  Edgar,  and 
don't  get  angry,"  persisted  Bart. 
"I'm  your  elder,  and  have  seen 
twice  as  much  of  the  world  as  you 
are  ever  likely  to  see,  and  I  caution 
you  that  you  run  the  risk  of  getting 
into  a  serious  scrape.  You  were 
very  fond  of  this  girl  once,  and  may 
be  so  still.  What  assurance  have  you 
that  you  will  always  be  able  to  con- 
trol your  feelings  with  regard  to  her, 
if  you  expose  yourself  to  the  temp- 
tations of  her  society  ]  Just  think 
what  a  little  matter  may  make  mis- 
chief ;  isn't  it  your  favourite  Dante 
who  says,  '  Goleottofu  il  libro  e  eld 
lo  scrisse '  ?  If  you  don't  keep 


away  from  her,  mark  my  words,  you 
will  repent  it.  It  would  be  a  rare 
windfall  for  the  morning  papers  if  a 
man  in  your  position  were  to  come 
up  before  Lord  Penzance." 

"  I  shall  never  avoid  any  tempta- 
tions that  come  to  me  in  the  path  of 
duty,"  replied  the  minister.  "  This 
poor  girl  stands  in  more  need  of  my 
consolation  and  advice  than  any 
other  member  of  my  congregation ; 
and  shall  she  be  denied  these  be- 
cause I  once  loved  her  1  And  what 
I  lack  in  strength  will  be  made  up 
to  me,  so  long  as  my  sole  object  is 
to  heal  the  broken-hearted." 

"  Oh,  very  well  then  ;  there  is  no 
use  in  saying  anything  more  about 
it,"  said  Bartholomew,  going  off  in 
a  pet.  "  Take  your  own  way,  and 
take  the  consequences.  I  shan't 
be  so  ill-natured  afterwards  as  to 
remind  you  that  you  had  better 
have  taken  my  advice;"  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Methusaleh  strode 
down-stairs  to  the  bank  parlour  to 
relieve  his  spleen  by  disadvising  Mr 
Silas  from  the  renewing  of  every 
mature  bill  that  came  before  them 
that  morning. 

At  first  the  members  of  Meadow 
Street  were  so  much  occupied  in 
discussing  Miss  Shillingford's  visit, 
that  they  failed  to  notice  how 
frequently  their  pastor's  forenoons 
were  spent  at  Little  Lorton.  All 
agreed  with  wonderful  unanimity, 
after  hearing  the  amount  of  Miss 
Shillingford's  fortune,  that  their 
minister  was  likely  soon  to  become 
a  Benedict.  Mr  Swift,  the  manu- 
facturer, who  had ,  a  marriageable 
daughter,  thought  that  nothing 
tended  so  much  to  diminish  a  min- 
ister's "usefulness"  as  the  marry- 
ing a  stranger,  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  any  interest  in  his 
congregation  or  his  work.  The 
same  gentleman  did  not  seek  to  dis- 
semble his  disgust  at  Mr  Wayne's 
marrying  for  money,  and  openly 
hinted  that  if  the  grace  of  God  had 
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been  the  quality  their  pastor  was 
most  anxious  to  find  in  his  future 
wife,  he  need  not  have  gone  outside 
his  own  congregation.  Phillips,  the 
chemist,  had  grave  doubts  as  to  what 
would  comeof  their  minister  marrying 
with  a  Churchwoman.  The  future 
Mrs  Edgar  Wayne  must,  of  course, 
conform  to  her  husband's  denomina- 
tion ;  but  who  could  say  what  effect 
her  Erastian  tendencies  might  not 
ultimately  produce  upon  their  pas- 
tor 1  Matters  might  soon  be  as  bad 
at  Meadow  Street  as  in  St  Augus- 
tine's Chapel  at  Hornham,  where 
Dr  Courtney,  the  minister,  had  in- 
serted the  thin  end  of  the  liturgical 
wedge  by  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer 
at  almost  every  diet  of  worship. 
And  Goodsir,  the  grocer,  averred 
that  the  minister  would  not  be  a 
"Wayne  if  he  didn't  know  the  right 
side  of  a  shilling ;  and  that,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  work 
being  obstructed  when  the  Baby- 
lonish garment  and  the  shekel  of 
silver  were  concealed  even  in  the 
pulpit  itself.  Even  Mr  Booth, 
though  not  much  given  to  gossip, 
had  heard  the  rumour,  and  signifi- 
cantly told  his  colleague  that  his 
family's  health  had  been  well  re- 
cruited by  their  pleasant  change 
from  Factory  Lane,  and  that  he  was 
quite  ready  to  give  up  Meadow 
Villa  to  its  rightful  owner  at  the 
shortest  notice.  But  Wayne  laugh- 
ingly told  him  that  there  was '  no 
necessity  for  his  shifting,  and  pro- 
mised him  a  good  six  months'  warn- 
ing before  he  was  disturbed.  And 
Mr  Booth,  as  he  paced  the  lilac- 
shaded  walks  of  the  Villa,  and 
thought  of  the  smoke  and  the  smells 
of  Factory  Lane,  reproached  himself 
for  his  selfishness  in  feeling  glad 
that  there  was  110  immediate  proba- 
bility of  Wayne  taking  a  wife. 

Not  a  word  had  ever  passed  be- 
tween Edgar  and  Millicent  regard- 
ing their  old  love,  but  a  communion 
of  sorrow  drew  them  closely  together, 


and  gave  them  a  sad  happiness  in 
each  other's  society.  At  first  one 
or  other  of  the  aunts  had  made  a 
point  of  being  present  in  the  draw- 
ing-room with  Mrs  Fernside  when 
Edgar  called,  but  by  degrees  this 
dread  sense  of  propriety  vanished, 
and  they  ceased  to  put  themselves 
about  for  the  minister's  visits.  The 
two  were  but  ill  at  ease  to  be  thus 
left  alone,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
of  awkwardness  and  restraint  be- 
tween them,  which  at  once  disap- 
peared when  Miss  Fernside  or  Miss 
Cecilia  added  herself  to  their  society. 
The  ice  was  not  yet  broken,  and 
each  shrank  from  putting  forth  a 
hand  to  break  it ;  but  they  well 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  one  or  the 
other  must  speak  out. 

Half-way  between  Lorton  and 
Hornham  are  the  Pottersfield  brick- 
works, where  Mr  Booth  had  a 
weekly  meeting.  Wayne  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  brickmakers, 
and  liked  to  escape  from  the  formal 
and  respectable  Christianity  of  his 
Meadow  Street  adherents  to  the 
rough  heathenism  and  dogged  inde- 
pendence of  the  Pottersfield  work- 
men. Poor  Mr  Booth  had  laboured 
long  and  zealously  among  them, 
opening  their  eyes  to  a  sense  of  their 
guilt  and  their  danger,  and  telling 
them  with  very  little  reserve  how 
small  a  chance  they  had  of  avoid- 
ing everlasting  perdition;  but  his  la- 
bours did  not  do  much  good.  Two 
or  three  of  the  more  serious  work- 
men and  their  wives  were  the  only 
attendants  at  Mr  Booth's  meeting, 
but  still  the  good  man  persevered 
that  he  might  win  even  one  soul, 
Wayne  had  better  luck.  He  went 
among  the  brickmakers  in  a  frank, 
unaffected  way,  carefully  eschewing 
anything  like  preaching,  preferring 
rather  to  make  the  men  talk  than  to 
talk  himself,  gaining  their  confidence 
and  goodwill,  and  every  now  and 
then  leading  their  thoughts  to  better 
things.  Mr  Booth  had  no  faith  in 
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anything  but  "  preaching  and  the 
ordinances/'  and  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  Edgar's  intercourse  with 
the  men  as  a  mere  waste  of  time  in 
idle  gossip  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
remarking  that  when  the  "  gen'le- 
man  parson  chap  "  was  expected  at 
the  brickworks,  the  meeting-room 
began  to  offer  a  successful  rivalry  to 
the  "  Chequers"  down  the  way. 

Coming  back  from  Pottersfield 
one  evening,  when  Mr  Booth  was 
anxious  to  get  home  to  visit  a  sick 
parishioner,  Wayne,  presuming  upon 
his  intimacy  with  the  Misses  Eern- 
side,  proposed  that  they  should  take 
a  bypath  through  the  grounds  of 
Little  Lorton,  which  would  save 
them  at  least  a  mile.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  change  the  dusty  turnpike 
road  for  the  crisp  grassy  footpath 
under  the  old  beeches,  and  to  catch 
glimpses  of  the  setting  sun  through 
the  breaks  in  the  trees.  But  just  as 
they  were  opposite  the  old  manor- 
house,  Edgar,  who  was  walking 
first,  gave  a  start  and  an  exclama- 
tion, for  straight  before  them  was 
Millicent,  meeting  them  with  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand.  She  too 
started  and  looked  about  her,  but 
there  was  no  means  of  evading  the 
intruders.  She  hurriedly  put  the 
letter  in  her  pocket,  but  she  could 
not  conceal  the  red  eyes  and  swollen 
cheeks,  which  too  plainly  indicated - 
her  distress. 

"Excuse  me  half  a  minute, 
Booth,"  said  the  minister  of  Mea- 
dow Street;  "I  must  apologise 
to  Mrs  Eernside  for  our  intrusion. 
I'll  be  after  you  in  an  instant;" 
and,  lifting  his  hat  to  the  lady,  Mr 
Booth  passed  on  and  waited  for  his 
companion  beneath  an  old  oak-tree 
some  hundred  yards  ahead. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  afflic- 
tion, Mrs  Fernside,"  said  Edgar,  as 
he  took  her  hand ;  "  I  hope  that  no- 
thing has  occurred  to  seriously  dis- 
turb you." 

"I   am   very  unhappy,"  replied 


she,  almost  choking  upon  the  words, 
as  the  tears  again  began  to  fall. 

"  Poor  Milly  !  Heaven  knows 
how  much  I  feel  for  you.  I  have 
no  claim  to  share  your  sorrow,  but 
gladly  would  I  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  it  myself.  Is  there  no- 
thing that  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  sobbed  Millicent,  "  I  am 
so  miserable ;  and  how  can  I  seek 
sympathy  from  you  of  all  men  in. 
the  world,  after  having  treated  you 
so  badly  1  My  punishment  is  only 
too  just." 

"No,  Milly,  you  were  not  to 
blame — it  was  only  my  infatuation 
that  has  brought  all  this  trouble 
upon  us,"  said  Edgar,  as  he  pressed 
her  hand;  "  but  that  is  all  past,  and. 
will  not  recall.  Let  us  rather  think 
how  we  can  comfort  and  strengthen 
each  other  in  our  different  positions. 
You  must  let  me  be  a  brother  to 
you,  Milly,  since  Providence  has 
denied  me  a  dearer  relationship. 
Believe  me,  there  is  nothing  in 
man's  power  which  I  would  not  do 
to  secure  your  happiness.  I  loved 
you  always,  and  I  love  you  still ; 
and  though  it  may  be  a  sin  for 
me  to  say  it,  I  cannot  help  telling 
you  so." 

"  You  are  only  too  good,  and  I  am 
utterly  undeserving  of  your  kindness. 
But  oh,  Mr  Wayne,  whom  else  is 
-there  that  I  can  confide  in  1" 

"  Call  me  Edgar,  as  in  the  old 
days,  Milly ;  remember  that  I  am 
your  brother." 

By  degrees  Millicent  unburdened 
herself  of  her  troubles.  She  told 
how  speedy  had  been  her  repentance 
when  she  found  that  she  could  not 
give  the  heart  where  she  had  given 
the  hand ;  how  keenly  she  felt  the 
imprudence  of  marrying  for  a  pique ; 
and  how  wretched  her  husband's 
dissolute  conduct  and  brutality  had 
made  her.  "  He  cares  nothing  for 
me,"  she  said,  "  if  it  were  not  that 
I  am  to  have  Little  Lorton  when 
my  aunts  are  gone ;  and  I  think  he 
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would  have  been  well  pleased  if  I 
had  died  at  Bombay  when  I  was  so 
ill,  if  he  had  not  known  how  glad  I 
would  be  to  get  rid  of  my  wretched 
life.  He  actually  took  money  from 
Aunt  Jemima  to  be  kinder  to  me, 
and  when  he  had  got  it  he  made  a 
point  of  treating  me  worse  than  he 
had  done  before.  And  this  very 
evening  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
him  telling  me  that  if  I  do  not 
come  out  to  India  in  the  beginning 
of  next  cold  weather  he  will  take 
leave  to  come  home  and  fetch  me. 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go, 
for  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  my 
dear  aunt  being  molested  by  his 
presence.  My  only  consolation  is 
that  if  I  go  back  to  the  East  I  shall 
not  have  long  to  suffer." 

"No,  Millicent,  you  must  not 
think  of  such  a  thing ;  your  health 
is  too  delicate  to  stand  the  rigour  of 
a  tropical  climate.  So  long  as  you 
are  with  your  aunts  you  are  safe 
from  Captain  Fernside's  brutality, 
and  by  his  conduct  he  has  forfeited 
all  claim  to  your  obedience.  What- 
ever comes  of  it,  you  must  not 
go  back  to  be  beaten  and  abused. 
Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
your  husband  may  yet  reform,  and 
your  married  life  will  be  all  the 


happier  for  "the  clouds  at  the  be- 
ginning." 

But  Millicent  shook  her  head. 
"  You  do  not  know  how  bad  he  is, 
and  how  obstinately  he  sets  himself 
to  gain  his  ends.  If  I  did  not  go  to 
him,  he  would  think  nothing  of 
coming  to  Little  Lorton  and  carry- 
ing me  off  by  force." 

"  Whatever  happens,  Milly,  you 
will  count  upon  me  as  one  who 
would  do  anything  to  serve  you," 
said  Edgar,  raising  her  hand  to  his 
lips.  "  But  the  dusk  is  falling,  and 
you  must  let  me  take  you  home ; 
but,  bless  me  !  what  has  become  of 
Booth?" 

He  might  well  ask  that,  for  Mr 
Booth  had  waited  until  his  patience 
was  fairly  exhausted.  He  had 
coughed  as  loudly  as  good  manners 
would  allow  him,  had  rattled  with 
his  stick  among  the  branches,  and 
had  walked  away  for  a  few  yards, 
and  then  stood  up  again,  but  with- 
out managing  to  attract  Mr  Wayne's 
attention.  And  when  he  could  in 
conscience  stay  no  longer,  the  good 
man  had  gone  away,  shaking  his 
head  gravely,  and  sorely  troubled  in 
spirit,  for  he  liked  not  this  familiar- 
ity of  his  colleague  with  the  officer's 
wife. 


IV. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  consternation  that  seized  upon 
the  members  of  the  Meadow  Street 
Chapel  when  the  news  began  to  be 
bruited  about  that  their  minister's 
visits  to  Little  Lorton  were  much 
too  frequent  to  be  altogether  pro- 
per, considering  the  former  relation- 
ship between  him  and  Mrs  Fern- 
side.  It  is  always  difficult  to  trace 
a  scandal  to  its  source,  but  we  much 
fear  that  good  Mr  Booth  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  that  Wayne  might  not  get 
entangled  with  Mrs  Eernside  again ; 


and  that  the  worthy  lady,  in  the 
depths  of  her  gratitude  to  Edgar, 
had  given  her  gossips  a  bit  of  her 
mind  about  that  "  odious  officer's 
wife,"  who  was  doing  her  best  to 
inveigle  the  young  minister.  The 
matter  soon  became  the  talk  of  the 
whole  town.  Propriety,  it  was  cal- 
culated, had  not  received  such  a 
shock  since  silly  young  Miss  Spring- 
thorpe  had  eloped  with  the  youngest 
clerk  in  her  father's  office ;  and  as 
the  parties  were  Church  people  it 
did  not  matter  so  much.  But  for 
the  minister  of  Meadow  Street,  and 
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a  Wayne  to  boot,  to  be  involved 
in  an  intrigue  with  another  man's 
wife,  was  enough  to  bring  a  signal 
judgment  upon  the  town.  Factory 
Lane  was  not  slow  to  seize  upon 
so  good  a  ground  for  attacking 
Meadow  Street ;  and  thanks  were 
fervently  returned  that  whatever 
might  be  the  demerits  of  Mr  Booth's 
sermons,  his  moral  character  was  at 
least  irreproachable — no  one  having 
ever  so  much  as  charged  him  with 
coveting  his  neighbour's  wife.  Mea- 
dow Street,  when  assailed,  pleaded 
the  groundlessness  of  the  accusation, 
as  well  it  might ;  but  among  them- 
selves the  members  did  not  scruple 
to  discuss  their  minister's  guilt. 
Mr  Swift  was  particularly  severe 
upon  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  base  morale  that  prevailed 
in  the  exclusive  circles  of  Lorton 
society.  He  had  never  had  any 
confidence  in  Mr  Wayne  after  he 
had  found  him  out  to  be  a  tuft- 
hunter  and  a  hanger-on  upon  the 
local  plutocracy ;  and  when  re- 
minded of  Edgar's  labours  among 
the  Pottersfield  brickmakers,  he 
said  that  there  was  no  doubt  the 
unhappy  young  man  was  only  grati- 
fying a  natural  taste  for  low  society. 
What  interest  had  Mr  Wayne 
shown  in  the  middle-class  members 
of  his  congregation  1  He  had  only 
taken  tea  once  in  his,  Mr  Swift's, 
house ;  and  as  he  was  the  father  of 
a  daughter,  Mr  Swift  was  thankful 
that  their  intercourse  had  not  gone 
farther.  The  novel-reading  Misses 
strolled  out  to  Little  Lorton  to  look 
at  a  walk  where  the  guilty  couple 
were  said  to  hold  assignations. 
Match-making  mammas,  knowing 
that  marriage  was  impossible  be- 
tween the  parties,  did  not  care  to 
pass  a  hasty  censure,  but  signifi- 
cantly said  that  Mr  Wayne  would 
do  well  to  settle  down  and  take  a 
wife  of  his  own  before  worse  came 
of  it.  The  better  men  of  the  con- 
gregation who  were  intimate  with 


the  minister,  and  knew  him  to  be 
incapable  of  such  misconduct  as  was 
laid  to  his  charge,  warmly  took  Mr 
Wayne's  part,  and  did  their  best  to 
stifle  the  clamour;  but  even  they 
could  not  help  owning  that  the 
minister  was  laying  himself  open  to 
misconstruction. 

The  Wayne  family  were  the  only 
persons  in  Lorton  who  knew  no- 
thing of  the  storm  that  was  brew- 
ing. They  could  not  help  feeling 
that  Edgar's  visits  to  Little  Lorton 
were  attracting  notice,  but  they  had 
no  conception  of  the  malignant 
flights  of  imagination  of  which 
Lorton  gossips  were  capable.  Mr 
Bartholomew  and  his  party  had  re- 
turned to  town,  and  Mr  Silas  felt  a 
diffidence  in  interfering  in  such  a 
delicate  matter.  Mary  Wayne  was 
the  only  person  besides  Bartholo- 
mew who  had  ventured  to  speak  to 
the  minister  upon  the  subject ;  and, 
trusting  fully  in  her  brother's  integ- 
rity, she  could  not  advise  him  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  poor  de- 
fenceless women  at  Little  Lorton, 
who  had  no  other  male  friend  to 
whom  they  could  confide  their 
troubles,  or  from  whom  they  could 
seek  counsel  against  the  bullying 
blustering  captain  of  dragoons. 
Miss  Wayne  was  nearly  as  often  at 
Little  Lorton  as  her  brother;  and 
calumny  declared  her  to  be  fully 
worse  than  he  was,  for  aiding  and 
abetting  him  in  his  lawless  passion. 

But  how  fared  it  with  Edgar 
himself  ?  Where,  alas !  was  that 
strength  upon  which  he  had  relied 
for  bringing  him  safely  through  the 
fiery  ordeal1?  His  love  for  Mil- 
licent  had  now  got  so  much  the 
mastery  over  him,  that  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  self-control  where 
she  was  concerned,  and  to  have  be- 
come dead  to  every  consideration 
that  interfered  with  his  passion. 
Thoughts  which  made  him  shudder 
were  constantly  assailing  him,  and 
the  strictest  religious  exercise  failed 
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to  dispel  them  altogether.  And 
yet  his  mind  was  pure — purer  far 
than  the  hearts  of  those  worldlings 
who  were  charging  him  with  all 
sorts  of  baseness.  Provided  Milli- 
cent's  happiness  could  be  secured, 
he  cared  little  or  nothing  what  be- 
came of  himself;  but  he  trembled 
when  he  thought  how  much  he 
would  sacrifice  both  of  honour  and 
reputation,  if  by  such  a  sacrifice 
her  happiness  eould  be  promoted. 
He  would  have  liked  some  trust- 
worthy adviser  to  consult  with,  but 
he  felt  that  whatever  advice  he  got, 
he  must  still  hold  by  his  own  course, 
and  fight  Millicent's  battle  through 
both  scorn  and  infamy.  His  devo- 
tion had  made  the  old  ladies  at 
Little  Lorton  ready  to  worship 
him.  Everything  relating  to  Milli- 
cent  and  her  husband  was  regulat- 
ed by  his  advice ;  and  Indian  mail 
day  hardly  ever  passed  without  a 
messenger  calling  at  Bank  Square 
"  with  Miss  Fernside's  compliments, 
and  could  Mr  Wayne  be  so  kind  as 
to  favour  her  with  calling  at  his  ear- 
liest convenience  1 "  The  Captain's 
letters  were  getting  more  and  more 
stormy.  He  saw  that  his  chance  of 
the  reversion  of  Little  Lorton  was 
not  now  worth  much,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  revenge  himself  upon  the 
old  ladies  through  his  wife.  If 
Millicent  did  not  come  out  at  once, 
he  wrote,  he  must  take  leave*  and 
come  for  her.  He  was  not  going  to 
remain  a  grass-widower,  that  she 
might  enjoy  the  consolations  of  a 
Methodist  parson.  He  had  heard 
of  pretty  goings-on  at  Little  Lorton, 
but  he  had  friends  who  would  keep 
an  eye  upon  them ;  and  woe  to  the 
person,  whether  man  or  woman, 
who  threw  any  stain  upon  the 
honour  of  Richard  Fernside.  It 
was  then  cholera  time  at  Garmpore, 
and  sad  work  the  deadly  scourge 
was  making  in  Captain  Fernside's 
regiment.  "Walker,  the  command- 
ant, a  brave  man  and  a  good  Chris- 


tian, died  after  twelve  hours'  ill- 
ness, although  he  was  to  have  left 
for  England  by  the  next  mail ;  and 
his  poor  young  wife  at  Torquay, 
who  was  impatiently  waiting  to  be 
surprised  by  the  colonel  bouncing 
in  upon  her,  only  received  the  news 
of  his  decease.  Temple  and  Stokes- 
by,  both  excellent  officers,  soon  fol- 
lowed; but  Dick  Fernside,  whose 
debauched  habits  might  have  been 
supposed  to  make  him  a  likely  sub- 
ject for  the  disease,  still  gambled 
every  night  at  the  mess-house,  and 
cheated  young  greenhorns  with  bar- 
gains in  horse-flesh.  Did  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  cross  Edgar's 
breast  as  he  read  the  obituary  in 
the  overland  papers  ?  Surely  it 
was  a  mysterious  dispensation  that 
cut  off  good  and  useful  men  like 
Walker  and  Stokesby  —  plunging 
their  families  in  affliction  —  and 
spared  a  worthless  reprobate,  whose 
nearest  relations  would  have  been 
thankful  that  he  had  come  to  no 
worse  ending.  But  although  he 
groped  in  the  dark,  Edgar  did  not 
distrust  Providence,  and  looked 
confidently  forward  to  his  way  being 
lightened  up  for  him. 

But  the  great  crisis  impending 
was  Captain  Fernside's  arrival. 
Edgar  had  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  protect  Milly  against  her  hus- 
band, irrespective  of  the  conse- 
quences to  himself.  He  could  not 
conceal  that  a  scandal  might  ensue, 
which  would  place  him  in  a  difficult 
position  with  his  congregation,  or 
even  compel  him  to  give  up  his 
charge  altogether.  But  much  as  he 
was  attached  to  Meadow  Street,  he 
would  gladly  sacrifice  the  living 
rather  than  that  Millicent  should 
be  without  a  champion  in  the  hour 
of  need.  What  he  was  to  do  he 
knew  not,  but  he  felt  that  his  place 
was  by  her  side,  to  ward  off  from 
her  whatever  danger  might  arise. 
And  as  all  the  confidence  of  the 
inmates  of  Little  Lorton  rested  upon 
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his  friendship,  he  was  resolved  that 
their  trust  should  not  be  misplaced. 

Meanwhile  the  scandal  was  still 
gaining  ground  in  the  congregation. 
Mr  Swift  had  raked  up  all  the 
available  evidence  against  the  min- 
ister, but  finding  nothing  supported 
by  proof  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  Mr 
Wayne's  constant  visits  to  Little 
Lorton,  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
up  the  case.  But  so  indefatigable  was 
that  gentleman  and  his  colleagues, 
Messrs  Phillips  and  Goodsir,  that 
the  heads  of  the  congregation  were 
soon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular 
clamour,  and  a  "caucus"  meeting 
was  held  in  Mr  Swift's  counting- 
house  to  consider  the  conduct  of 
Mr  Wayne,  and  the  scandal  occa- 
sioned thereby  to  the  Church  and  to 
religion.  The  Hoskinses,  the  Lanes, 
and  the  Cheshams  attended,  rather 
that  they  might  see  fair  play  than 
that  they  wished  to  countenance 
the  popular  clamour.  When,  in 
spite  of  their  exertions,  a  motion  was 
carried  that  a  deputation  should 
wait  upon  the  minister  and  repre- 
sent to  him  the  congregation's 
anxiety  regarding  his  connection 
with  Mrs  Fernside,  and  their  wish 
that  he  should  discontinue  calling 
at  her  house,  they  took  care  that 
Mr  Swift  himself  should  be  selected 
for  the  unpopular  mission.  A  second 
meeting  was  held  at  Mr  Chesham's 
the  same  evening,  and  a  telegram 
was  despatched  to  Mr  Silas,  who 
was  then  in  London,  begging  him 
to  come  home  upon  business  of  the 
utmost  importance.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority,  they  hoped 
that  the  ground  of  offence  might  be 
quietly  removed,  and  Mr  Swift's 
efforts  to  make  mischief  be  happily 
frustrated. 

Mr  Swift,  however,  was  not  the 
man  to  postpone  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  to  his  fellow-members,  espe- 
cially when  that  duty  was  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  faults  of 
a  neighbour.  Next  afternoon  he 


waited  upon  the  minister,  and  with 
many  expressions  of  his  own  regard, 
and  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  had  undertaken  a  disagreeable 
task,  he  stated  his  errand.  Edgar 
heard  him  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
He  knew  Mr  Swift's  real  charac- 
ter, and  he  was  thankful  that  his 
opponent  was  one  with  whom  he 
could  deal  in  a  firm  manner.  Had 
his  old  friends  Mr  Chesham  or  Mr 
Lane  been  the  ambassador,  he 
would  have  been  put  to  a  severer 
trial. 

"  If  any  man  were  to  walk  into 
your  office  and  accuse  you  of  breach 
of  trust,  Mr  Swift,  how  would  you 
act?"  he  demanded,  after  his  visi- 
tor had  pompously  unburdened  him- 
self of  the  message.  "  I  am  afraid 
you  would  be  inclined  to  kick  him 
down-stairs." 

Mr  Swift  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  might  be  tempted  to  such  a 
carnal  act. 

"  But  if  I,  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, were  to  commit  such  violence,  the 
whole  world  would  cry  shame  upon 
me,  I  suppose/'  said  Mr  Wayne. 

Mr  Swift,  looking  uneasily  at  the 
parson's  athletic  proportions,  hastily 
answered  that  such  a  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  a  minister  would  be 
highly  improper  and  unclerical. 

"  And  knowing  that  my  hands 
were  thus  tied  up,  you  come  and  in- 
sult me,  charging  me  with  breach  of 
trust  to  my  Master,  and  insinuating 
that  I  have  been  guilty  of  one  of 
the  basest  acts  that  a  man  can  com- 
mit. Mr  Swift,  I  am  sorry  for  you. 
I  knew  that  you  were  one  of  those 
who  held  the  form  but  not  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  but  I  did  not  think 
that  you  were  capable  of  such  mean- 
ness as  to  insult  a  man  who  could 
not  resent  your  rudeness.  Had  I 
been  a  layman,  sir,  you  had  not 
dared  to  say  such  a  thing." 

Mr  Swift  began  to  stammer  out 
incoherent  excuses  about  duty  to 
his  fellow-members — welfare  of  the 
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Church — zeal  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion— no  offence  to  Mr  Wayne 
— and  scandal  likely  to  arise  ;  but 
the  minister  sternly  stopped  him. 
"Had  I  the  slightest  respect  for 
your  character,  Mr  Swift,  or  if  I 
thought  that  you  had  the  least  spark 
of  Christian  kindliness  in  your  heart, 
I  should  have  at  once  explained  my 
motives  ;  but  to  you  I  shall  only 
say,  Tell  those  who  sent  you  that  I 
shall  resign  my  charge  if  they  wish 
it,  but  not  as  a  guilty  person  ;  and 
that  I  decline  to  be  dictated  to  in 
my  private  affairs.  By  another 
messenger  I  might  have  sent  another 
answer.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I 
refuse  to  discuss  this  matter  further;" 
and  holding  open  the  door,  he  coldly 
bowed  the  mortified  Mr  Swift  out 
of  his  study. 

In  a  few  hours  all  Lorton  was  on 
fire  at  the  indignity  offered  to  Mr 
Swift.  He  had  been  actually  turned 
out  of  the  room ;  the  minister  had 
set  the  congregation  at  defiance 
— had  even  spoke  of  kicking  Mr 
Swift  down- stairs — had  said  that  he 
would  rather  give  up  his  church  than 
his  mistress — and  a  hundred  other 
equally  wild  exaggerations.  Even 
those  who  had  been  inclined  to  take 
Mr  Wayne's  part  agreed  that  such 
conduct  could  be  no  longer  tolerated, 
and  that  whatever  the  scandal  might 
be,  Mr  Wayne  must  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  preach  next  Sabbath 
unless  he  made  some  explanation 
and  apology. 

As  it  happened,  Mr  Wayne  did 
not  preach  next  Sunday.  Mr  Silas, 
driving  home  from  the  station  that 
evening,  deeply  distressed  at  the 
trouble  which  had  come  upon  his 
family,  saw  Edgar  walking  rapidly 
in  the  direction  of  the  Little  Lorton 
road.  He  stopped  the  conveyance 
and  got  down. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "you 
must  forgive  me  if  I  speak  to  you 
about  this  sad  matter.  It  has  given 
me  a  deal  of  trouble  for  a  long  time, 


although  I  scrupled  to  mention  it. 
Don't  think  that  I  doubt  your  hon- 
our in  the  least ;  but  really  you  are 
giving  serious  occasion  for  scandal 
to  the  congregation,  and  I  do  hope 
you  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  cease 
your  visits  to  that  house." 

"  My  dear  father,  you  must  for- 
give me  if  I  decline.  If  comfort- 
ing the  helpless  and  the  afflicted  can 
scandalise  any  one,  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  him.  You  cannot  think 
how  much  I  love  her,  nor  what  I 
would  sacrifice  to  make  her  happy." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Mr  Silas, 
with  an  involuntary  sigh ;  "I  fear 
you  will  get  into  an  awful  scrape 
with  the  world." 

"God  can  put  me  right,"  said 
Edgar,  bowing  his  head  reverently 
as  he  resumed  his  walk;  and  Mr 
Silas  returned  to  Bank  Square  with 
a  heavy  heart. 

Edgar  strolled  on,  his  head  in  a 
whirl,  hardly  knowing  where  he  was 
going,  but  mechanically  following 
the  road  to  Little  Lorton.  The  night 
seemed  to  be  closing  around  him, 
and  no  ray  of  light  showed  where 
the  dawn  was  to  break.  As  he 
walked  up  the  avenue  towards  the 
house,  Robert,  the  gardener,  came 
hastily  running  towards  him. 

"  Hi,  Mr  Wayne,  Mr  Wayne !  Miss 
Jemima  says  as  how  you  mustn't 
come  near  the  house  if  you  haven't 
had  the  smallpox.  Poor  Miss 
Milly — Mrs  Fernside,  I  mean — be 
mortal  bad,  and  Dr  Copeby  have 
been  with  her  all  the  afternoon." 

"  Good  heavens,  Robert !  how 
did  this  happen?"  asked  Edgar. 
"  She  was  well  enough  when  I  was 
here  last.  But  I  am  not  afraid  of 
infection,  and  will  see  Miss  Eern- 
side." 

And  up  he  went  to  the  house 
in  spite  of  Miss  Jemima,  who  waved 
him  off  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow. The  old  ladies  were  in  great 
consternation.  Millicent,  it  appear- 
ed, had  been  visiting  the  sick  child 
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of  the  coachman,  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  little  girl's  ill- 
ness was  smallpox  of  the  virulent 
type.  The  little  one  was  dead,  and 
Dr  Copeby  considered  Millicent  in 
a  critical  condition,  but  still  he  had 
hopes. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Jemima's  re- 
monstrances, Edgar  insisted  upon 
seeing  the  patient,  and  he  was  at 
last  admitted  to  the  sick-room.  "  I 
should  not  have  allowed  you  to 
expose  yourself  in  this  fashion, 
Wayne/'  said  Dr  Copeby,  who  was 
an  old  college  friend,  "  if  I  did  not 
think  you  might  be  of  use.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  a  minister 
beside  her,  for  though  I  hope  for 
the  best,  I  much  fear  she  will  not 
get  over  it." 

Edgar  said  nothing,  but  something 
within  told  that  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  death.  "We  pass  over  the 
last  dread  scene.  Edgar  returned 
to  Bank  Square  wreary  in  body,  but 
much  relieved  in  mind,  next  morn- 
ing, and  went  to  bed  at  once.  It 
was  three  weeks  before  he  rose  out 
of  it,  for  he  had  in  turn  been  seized 
by  the  disease.  And  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  Mr  Booth  had  to  supply 
the  pulpit  in  Meadow  Street  on  the 
following  Sunday. 

Mr  Booth's  discourse  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  Mea- 
dow Street  Chapel.  "Judgment 
sermons  "  were  his  specialty,  but  on 
this  occasion  he  exceeded  all  his  pre- 
vious efforts.  The  backbiting,  slan- 
dering, uncharity,  and  ingratitude  to- 
wards the  best  of  ministers,  who  was 
at  that  moment  lying  at  the  point 
of  death — nay,  might  even  then  be 


accusing  them  before  the  throne — 
was  heartily  brought  home  to  the 
members  of  Meadow  Street,  each  of 
whom  felt  angry  with  himself  and 
more  angry  with  his  neighbour.  Mr 
Chesham  hurried  to  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit  to  congratulate  the  preacher 
when  the  service  was  over,  and  Mr 
Booth  found  himself  for  the  time 
the  idol  of  the  aristocratic  chapel. 
As  for  Mr  Swift,  he  found  occu- 
pation in  counting  the  "offering" 
until  the  congregation  had  well 
dispersed,  and  next  day  he  went 
away  with  his  wife  for  a  month's 
change  of  air  to  Combeport.  And 
the  reaction  did  not  stop  until  Mr 
Wayne  became  the  most  popular 
minister  that  had  ever  preached  in 
Lorton ;  and  Bank  Square,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  illness,  Avas  crowded 
like  a  market-place  with  those  who 
came  to  inquire  about  his  health. 

My  story  is  now  finished.  In  a 
sketch  like  the  present,  the  proper 
thing,  I  am  told,  would  be  to  point 
out  how  Providence  interposed  in 
the  affairs  of  Edgar  Wayne,  and 
moralise  thereupon  to  the  length  of 
at  least  half  a  column.  The  Brit- 
ish public,  I  am  also  sneeringly 
informed,  "believe  in  Providence." 
But  in  truth  I  cannot  tell  whether 
Providence  interfered  at  all  in  the 
matter.  About  "  interpositions  "  I 
know  little,  and  can  say  nothing ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  whole  sys- 
tems of  nature  and  human  society 
are  overruled  for  good  to  God's  crea- 
tures, and  that  trust  in  Him  is  its 
own  reward,  whatever  may  be  the 
issue  of  earthly  affairs. 
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REPUBLIC   OK   MONARCHY  IN  FRANCE? 


THE  four  months  which  have 
passed  since  M.  Thiers  left  office, 
have  given  our  critics  time  enough 
to  modify  their  first  impressions. 
The  opinions  expressed  almost  uni- 
versally by  the  English  press  when 
the  news  of  the  change  of  President 
arrived,  were  so  extravagantly  un- 
favourable, that  their  very  exaggera- 
tion seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
would  not  last.  But  that  proba- 
bility, evident  as  it  was,  did  not 
suffice  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
oppose  the  current  at  its  origin  ; 
the  rush  of  hostility  was  so  violent, 
that  it  was  manifestly  hopeless,  for 
the  moment,  to  attempt  to  stem 
it.  Reaction  has  now  set  in,  and, 
though  it  is  no  longer  glorious,  it 
has  become  possible  and  useful  to 
defend  the  other  side. 

In  order  to  fairly  judge  the  Re- 
volution of  24th  May — for  such  it 
may  well  be  called — it  is  essential 
to  consider  it  not  only  in  its  results 
but  in  its  causes.  The  consequences 
which  it  has  produced  cannot  be 
looked  at  alone  ;  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it  must  be  measured 
simultaneously;  origin  and  end  hold 
together  too  closely  and  too  essen- 
tially for  it  to  be  possible  to  separate 
them.  The  newspapers,  very  natu- 
rally, occupy  themselves  solely  with 
what  is  happening  from  day  to  day ; 
they  have  no  time  to  take  their 
readers  back  to  the  events  which 
^preceded  that  famous  Saturday  in 
May ;  they  live  for  the  present,  not 
for  the  past  Here,  however,  we 
have  room  and  time  enough  to  look 
at  both,  and  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  do  so,  for  there  is  a  valuable 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  the  history 
of  the  last  six  months  in  France. 

When  M.  Thiers  was  elected 
Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  at 
Bordeaux  in  February  1871,  the 


one  object  of  the  Chamber,  with 
scarcely  a  dissident  voice,  was  to  cre- 
ate a  material  Government,  leaving 
all  constitutional  projects,  all  party 
schemes,  aside  for  the  time.  There 
was  no  question  then  of  Radical- 
ism or  Conservatism,  of  a  definite 
Republic  or  a  future  Monarchy; 
the  arrangement  was  for  immediate 
needs, — it  was  provisional  both 
in  name  and  in  reality.  All  sides 
accepted  the  temporary  existence  of 
a  nominal,  unproclaimed  Republic, 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
no  modification  of  the"  situation  so 
created  was  to  be  even  thought  of 
until  France  was  evacuated  by  the 
Germans,  order  re-established,  fin- 
ances reconstituted,  and  the  reor- 
ganisation of  the  country  insured. 
These  were  the  stipulations  of  the 
Pacte  de  Bordeaux. 

Now,  when  this  bargain  was  made, 
the  Radicals,  and  even  the  Repub- 
licans, constituted  a  relatively  small 
minority  in  the  Chamber,  while  the 
Monarchists  of  various  shades  re- 
presented, for  the  moment,  a  serious 
majority.  It  was  stated  at  the  time, 
and  it  has  never  been  denied  since, 
that  either  the  Comte  de  Paris  or 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  might  have 
been  proclaimed  King  of  France  at 
the  first  sitting  of  the  Chamber,  if 
the  Monarchists  had  so  willed  it. 
The  attempt  was  not  made,  for  two 
reasons  :  Legitimists  and  Orleanists 
would  each  have  held  out  for  their 
own  candidate;  and  even  if  they 
could  have  agreed  upon  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two  pretenders,  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  throne  under  such 
conditions  would  have  been  a  trick 
and  a  surprise  to  which  neither  of 
them  would  stoop.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  doubt,  that  if  the  Right  had 
then  been  ready  with  a  king,  and 
had  chosen  to  enforce  its  will,  it 
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could  have  done  so  without  any  seri- 
ous difficulty.  Instead,  however,  of 
listening  to  its  preferences,  it  sacri- 
ficed them  to  what  then  seemed  to 
be  the  interest  of  France.  It  unan- 
imously, and  even  eagerly,  placed 
power  in  the  hands  of  M.  Thiers, 
whose  peculiar  position  appeared  to 
designate  him  as  the  man  of  the  oc- 
casion. He  possessed  vast  experi- 
ence, extensive  and  varied  know- 
ledge, long  habit  of  public  business. 
He  alone  had  ventured  to  oppose 
the  war  with  Germany  at  its  outset; 
notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he 
had  travelled  all  over  Europe  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  find  assistance 
beyond  the  frontiers.  He  alone,  of 
the  former  deputies  of  Paris,  had 
refused  to  become  a  member  of  the 
discredited  Government  of  the  4th 
September;  he  had  just  been  re- 
elected  deputy  by  twenty-six  de- 
partments. For  these  reasons,  and 
also  because  there  was  absolutely 
no  one  else  to  take,  the  Monarchists 
joined  the  Left  in  appointing  him 
to  be  the  Chief  of  the  State,  for- 
getting that  he  had  led  a  life  of 
never-ceasing  turbulence  and  oppo- 
sition, and  that  he  had  helped 
to  upset  every  Government  which 
France  had  had  for  forty  years, 
particularly  those  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  member.  They  put  aside 
these  memories,  as  well  as  their  own 
individual  desires,  in  blind  confi- 
dence that  he  would  honestly  carry 
out  the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  appointed. 

The  contract  thus  made  was  nat- 
urally considered  to  be  binding  not 
only  on  the  Chamber  which  voted 
it  and  on  the  new  Chief  of  the  State 
who  accepted  it,  but  also  on  the 
nation  for  whose  account  both  par- 
ties entered  into  it.  It  was,  how- 
ever, instantly  broken  by  the  ad- 
vanced Eadicals  outside,  who  set 
up  the  Commune  of  Paris  as  their 
first  protest  against  the  provisoire 
which  had  just  been  formally  stipu- 


lated by  the  representatives  of  their 
party  in  the  Assembly.  Not  only 
did  they  repudiate  the  Pacte  de  Bor- 
deaux before  it  was  a  week  old  (the 
first  seizure  of  cannon  in  Paris  by 
the  men  of  the  Central  Committee 
took  place  on  February  26),  but  a 
month  afterwards  they  claimed  an 
immediate  and  definitive  Eepublic 
with  Federalism  as  well;  they 
preached  and  they  practised  the 
destruction  of  national  unity.  This 
experience  not  only  showed  the 
Eight  that  they  had  appeased  no 
opposition  by  their  own  frank  ac- 
ceptance of  a  provisional  Govern- 
ment in  a  Eepublican  form,  but, 
furthermore,  it  opened  the  eyes  of 
France  and  Europe  to  the  particular 
shape  which  modern  Eadicalism 
tends  to  assume.  The  example  of 
Spain  at  this  moment  confirms  the 
impressions  which  were  then  formed. 
Instead  of  maintaining  the  Pacte  de 
Bordeaux  as  the  basis  on  which  the 
country  was,  by  common  consent, 
to  be  temporarily  governed,  the 
Eadicals  instantly  manifested  the 
intention  of  tearing  it  to  pieces  if 
they  could.  The  attempt  failed  ; 
it  became  evident,  even  to  their 
excited  eyes,  that  it  was  useless  to 
try  to  establish  their  rule  by  force  ; 
so  they  took  up  other  means  of 
action.  Guided  by  their  leaders  in 
the  Chamber,  many  of  whom  had 
distinctly  manifested  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  Commune,  they 
organised  propagandism  all  over 
France.  With  the  same  energy  as 
the  International  had  already  shown 
in  its  own  beginnings  ten  years 
before,  they  set  to  work  to  convert 
the  peasants  in  the  country  as  well 
as  the  workmen  in  the  towns ;  they 
started  newspapers,  they  formed 
committees,  they  employed  agents 
everywhere.  Their  avowed  object 
was  to  insure  the  maintenance  of 
the  Eepublic — which  they  had  an 
indisputable  right  to  struggle  for ; 
their  real  intention  was  to  influence 
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the  elections,  and  thereby  to  bring 
in  a  purely  Radical  majority,  in  the 
hope  of  transferring  legislation  to 
their  own  hands,  and  of  employing 
it  to  enforce,  in  a  legal  shape,  the 
social  theories  which  they  advocate. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  they  pro- 
ceeded, with  infinite  ability,  with 
a  marvellously  exact  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  man  they  had 
to  deal  with,  to  get  hold  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Executive.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  indicate 
the  precise  nature  of  the  communi- 
cations which  passed  between  the 
heads  of  the  Radical  party  and  M. 
Thiers  during  his  twenty -seven 
months  of  office ;  but  we  cannot  be 
far  wrong  in  presuming  that  the 
arguments  of  the  former  tended  to 
promote  in  him  jealousy  and  mis- 
trust against  the  anti- Republican 
sections  of  the  Chamber.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Left  put  forward  the  very 
class  of  considerations  which  would 
most  deeply  influence  a  man  of  his 
peculiar  temperament.  We  need 
not  quote  examples,  though  some  of 
them  are  notorious  enough  in  Franca 
to  justify  their  publication ;  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  the  self- 
evident  probabilities  which  are  in- 
dicated by  the  logical  necessities  of 
the  situation;  and  we  may  safely 
assert  that  the  arguments  employed 
have  been  of  some  such  kind  as 
this  :  "If  you  wish  to  remain 
Chief  of  the  State,  you  must  ne- 
cessarily maintain  the  Republic; 
that  is  your  own  first  interest,  as 
well  as  your  first  duty  to  the 
country.  The  Right  is  all  for 
Monarchy,  and  will  replace  you 
by  a  king  as  soon  as  it  gets  a 
chance.  Consequently,  if  you 
want  to  keep  the  place  you  occupy, 
which  indeed  you  alone  can  fill,  you 
are  forced  to  make  the  Republic 
definitive ;  and  with  our  aid  you 
can  reach  that  end.  You  will  then 
retain  your  own  position  ;  you  will 


give  the  country  what  it  wants ; 
and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  disappointing  the  Royalists,  who 
are  your  enemies  as  well  as  ours." 

Advice  of  this  kind,  constantly 
reiterated,  ended  by  producing  its 
natural  effect.  The  tremendous 
vanity  of  M.  Thiers,  which  offers 
a  combination  of  limitless  love  of 
power  with  the  extreme  touchi- 
ness and  self  -  appreciation  so  fre- 
quent in  very  little  men,  necessarily 
laid  him  open  to  the  insinuating 
flatteries  which  were  so  cunningly 
offered  to  him.  He  ended  by 
really  believing  what  he  was  told  ; 
and  at  his  age,  with  all  his  strange 
experience,  he  was  positively  led  to 
abandon  principles  which  he  had 
pretended  to  profess  for  forty  years, 
and  to  adopt  not  only  the  theory 
that  a  Republic  was  the  sole  form 
of  Government  possible  in  France, 
but  the  additional  supposition  that 
a  Republic  could  best  be  formed  by 
tacit  alliance  with  the  Radicals,  and 
by  the  aid  of  their  agents  and  their 
means  of  action.  Of  course  he  was 
a  vast  deal  too  intelligent  to  offici- 
ally avow  anything  of  the  sort ;  he 
took  care,  indeed,  to  declare  the  very 
contrary  in  many  of  his  speeches — 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  used  the 
now  famous  phrase,  "La  Republique 
sera  conservatrice  ou  elle  ne  sera 
pas ; "  but  in  fact,  and  in  daily 
practice,  his  leaning  towards  the 
Left  became  flagrantly  apparent. 
His  first  step  was  to  imitate  the 
example  which  had  been  set  to  him 
by  the  Communists,  and  to  try  his 
own  hand  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Pacte  de  Bordeaux.  With  this 
object  he  proceeded  (though  of 
course  he  professed  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter) 
to  carry  the  Rivet  Constitution 
through  the  Chamber,  and  to 
get  himself  appointed  President 
of  the  Republic  instead  of  Chief 
of  the  Executive.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done  he  began  that  curious 
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system  of  oscillations,  of  alternate 
•quarrellings  and  caresses  right  and 
left,  of  announcements  contradicted 
the  next  day,  of  assurances  and 
denials,  of  expedients,  subterfuges, 
tricks,  and  variations  which  be- 
wildered everybody,  but  which  suc- 
ceeded so  admirably  for  the  time 
that  their  author  finally  ventured 
to  assume  an  attitude  half-way  be- 
tween a  spoiled  child  and  a  dic- 
tator :  he  became  as  querulous  as  the 
one,  as  absolute  as  the  other.  En- 
couraged by  the  patience  with  which 
the  Eight,  for  duty's  sake,  supported 
his  tyrannical  audacity,  he  insisted 
that  Ms  laws  should  alone  be  voted ; 
his  measures  alone  applied;  his 
tariffs  alone  enforced ;  his  policy 
alone  adopted.  He  began  to  open- 
ly contend  for  personal  and  almost 
royal  attributes,  for  special  rights, 
for  the  extension  of  his  individual 
powers.  If  a  symptom  of  opposi- 
tion arose,  he  threatened  resignation ; 
if  a  criticism  were  hazarded,  he  re- 
sented it  as  an  insult ;  if  anybody 
presumed  to  suggest  that  he  was 
not  infallible;  he  haughtily  gave  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  was  indis- 
pensable ;  he  defied  the  Chamber  to 
act  against  him,  because  he  defied  it 
to  do  without  him.  But  all  this 
violence  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
finitely careful  use  of  coquetries  and 
side  influences,  of  dexterous  intri- 
gues, of  crafty  finesses  ;  coaxing  was 
employed  as  much  as  bullying.  The 
Right  was  told  that  though  it  in  no 
degree  represented  the  majority  of 
the  country,  though  its  opinions 
were  ridiculous  and  its  tendencies 
unrealisable,  though  its  one  duty  was 
to  vote  as  the  President  desired, 
under  penalty  of  incurring  the  re- 
probation of  France  and  Europe,  no 
real  rupture  with  it  was  seriously 
intended.  M.  Thiers  acted  like  an 
autocrat,  but  publicly  called  him- 
self a  petit  bourgeois  ;  he  employed 
Radicals  all  round  him,  but  pro- 
tested that  he  was  a  Conservative. 

VOL.  CXIV. — NO.  DCXCVI. 


The  politique  de  bascule  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  new  principle.  If 
the  President  made  a  speech  which 
galled  the  Right,  a  minister  was 
put  up  after  him  to  worry  the  Left : 
contradictions,  compensations,  bal- 
ances, and  set-offs  were  calculated 
with  the  cunningest  intelligence  and 
utilised  with  the  most  elaborate  ex- 
actness. But,  somehow,  nobody  was 
satisfied  by  all  this ;  on  the  contrary, 
every  one  had  the  ingratitude  to  grow 
discontented.  Cleverness  did  not 
supply  the  place  of  honesty ;  some- 
thing else  and  something  more  was 
wanted  ; .  neither  side  saw  before  it 
any  security  for  the  ultimate  realisa- 
tion of  its  desires,  or  even  for  the 
maintenance  of  things  as  they  were. 
The  Left  began  to  press  urgently 
for  a  dissolution,  as  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  proclamation  of 
a  definite  Republic,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  a  first  step  towards 
Radical  Government.  The  Right 
called  feverishly  for  the  adoption  of 
Conservative  principles  of  action, 
as  the  essential  and  only  possible 
guarantee  against  the  threatened 
advent  of  legalised  Socialism. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
irritation  —  notwithstanding  the 
profound  discontent  which  was  pro- 
voked on  both  sides,  especially  on 
the  Right,  by  the  fluctuating  pol- 
icy, the  arbitrary  despotism,  and 
the  exaggerated  personality  of  M. 
Thiers — no  one  ventured  to  dream 
of  upsetting  him;  he  was  still 
Thomme  providentiel,  he  was  still 
surrounded  by  an  aureole,  he  still 
seemed  to  be  an  irresistible  neces- 
sity. He  had  said  so  often  that 
nobody  could  save  the  country  ex- 
cept himself,  that  he  was  taken  at 
his  word  both  in  and  out  of  France ; 
so  he  continued  to  impose  his  will, 
he  continued  to  individually  con- 
duct every  department  of  the  State, 
he  persisted  in  allowing  no  one  to 
have  an  opinion  opposed  to  his 
own,  he  interfered  in  every  detail 
2K 
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of  every  Ministry ;  but  the  world 
had  grown  accustomed  to  him,  and 
the  responsibility  of  displacing  him 
seemed  too  heavy  to  be  faced. 

This  was  the  state  of  feeling  when 
Barodet,  Ranc,  and  Lockroy  were 
successively  elected  Deputies  in 
Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles.  These 
events  were  regarded  almost  with 
terror  by  a  large  number  of  the 
better  sort  of  French  people ;  their 
importance  was  exaggerated  in  wild 
language ;  they  were  accepted  as 
indicating  that  all  France  had  be- 
come sociale,  democratique,  et  radi- 
cale,  and  that  the  Eeds  would  be 
in  power  before  six  months  had 
passed.  M.  Thiers  could  not  have 
believed  one  word  of  this  :  a  veteran 
such  as  he,  who  had  made  or  taken 
part  in  so  many  Revolutions,  was 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  three  nomina- 
tions. He  must  have  known,  what 
a  good  many  of  the  calmer  mouths 
around  him  were  saying  all  day 
long,  that  the  great  towns  of  France 
have  been  Eadical  for  years,  and 
that  the  sole  signification  of  their 
recent  vote  was  to  show  that  they 
remained  unchanged ;  he  must  have 
known  that  it  in  no  way  implied 
that  the  whole  country  had  grown 
Socialist.  But  it  exactly  suited  his 
personal  policy  to  pretend  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  warning — as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  general  state — as  a  sign  of 
national  hostility  to  the  Eight.  It 
furnished  him  with  what  looked 
like  an  excuse  for  turning  finally 
and  openly  to  the  Left,  and  he 
seized  the  opportunity.  His  Cabinet 
contained  but  one  Conservative,  M. 
de  Goulard,  who  had  been  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  and  was  then  Minis- 
ter of  Finance.  This  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  above  all  doubt  and 
all  reproach,  was  removed  to  make 
>vay  for  a  new  combination  with 
the  Left  and  Centre  Left.  The 
rupture  .with  the  Conservatives  was 
made  thorough,  wilful,  and  glaring ; 


they  were  distinctly  told  that  they 
were  useless  and  incompetent,  and 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  stand 
out  of  the  way  and  make  room  for 
their  betters. 

This  time  M.  Thiers  had  at  last 
gone  too  far ;  this  was  the  last 
straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back, 
the  last  drop  that  makes  the  cup 
overflow.  Camel  and  cup  had  been 
very  patient ;  they  had  borne  a  vast 
deal  with  very  little  complaint  and 
with  no  revolt ;  they  revolted  now. 
But  they  were  so  accustomed  to 
obedience  and  good  behaviour,  that, 
even  under  this  desperate  provoca- 
tion they  in  no  way  thought,  at 
first,  of  even  trying  to  expel  the 
Cabinet,  still  less  to  touch  the  sa- 
cred person  of  the  President ;  their 
utmost  ambition  was  to  win  back 
two  or  three  seats  in  the  Ministry. 
They  did  not  dream  of  governing 
by  themselves ;  they  asked  solely 
to  be  allowed  to  have  some  share 
in  the  management  of  the  country, 
instead  of  leaving  it  entirely  to- 
the  Left.  For  this  purpose,  with 
this  limited  object,  they  all  joined 
together,  Legitimists,  Orleanists, 
and  Bonapartists,  and  in  the  name 
of  order  and  public  security  they 
threatened  to  bring  in  a  motion 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  new 
Ministry.  The  slightest  concession 
on  the  part  of  M.  Thiers  would 
have  saved  everything,  but  his  ob- 
stinate vanity  would  not  yield  ;  and 
though,  even  when  the  debate  be- 
gan, it  was  still  possible  to  avoid 
defeat  by  uttering  a  few  words  of 
peace  and  reconciliation,  his  tongue 
could  not  pronounce  them;  on  the 
contrary,  the  speech  he  made  was 
exceptionally  violent  and  aggres- 
sive, and  he  had  the  weakness 
and  bad  taste  to  attack  and  al- 
most personally  insult  the  Due 
de  Broglie,  who  had  moved  the 
hostile  measure.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  Eight  hesitated  no  longer. 
It  modified  its  plans  with  a  rapid- 
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ity  of  action  and  a  unity  of  object 
of  which  it  had  never  given  an 
example,  and  which  no  one  could 
have  expected  from  it ;  it  decided 
suddenly  to  depose  the  President 
if  it  could,  and  to  take  the  govern- 
ment into  its  own  hands  exclu- 
sively. M.  Thiers  had  scarcely 
left  the  Chamber,  after  declaring 
for  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  time  that 
he  would  resign  if  the  Conserva- 
tives would  not  give  way — he  had 
scarcely  got  home,  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  menace  which  had 
already  succeeded  so  often  would 
succeed  again — before  the  leaders  of 
the  various  factions  of  the  Eight 
had  prepared  their  attack,  and  were 
secretly  confiding  its  object  to  their 
followers.  The  sittings  of  that 
exciting  day  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  the  lookers-on;  but  the 
real  interest  of  the  struggle  did 
not  lie  in  the  House  itself.  Ab- 
sorbing as  it  was  there,  it  was 
intenser  still  in  the  lobbies  and  the 
committee-rooms,  where  the  final  de- 
tails of  party  action  were  being  dis- 
cussed and  settled.  It  was  not  till 
about  three  o'clock,  however  (the 
sitting  had  commenced  at  nine  in 
the  morning),  that  it  began  to  leak 
out  in  the  couloirs,  not  only  that  the 
Eight  would  yield  no  longer — which 
was  known  already — but  that  they 
would  turn  out  the  President  if  they 
could.  Now,  let  it  be  observed  that 
the  first  division  did  not  take  place 
till  nearly  half-past  four  ;  that  these 
rumours  were  instantly  carried  to 
M.  Thiers,  who  was  confidently 
awaiting  the  result  at  the  Prefec- 
ture \  that  one  word  from  him  would 
still  have  kept  all  the  hesitating 
voters  on  his  side,  and  have  left 
him  with  a  majority,  small  perhaps, 
but  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  keep 
his  place.  But  the  insane  conviction 
that  he  was  indispensable  held  him 
tight ;  he  would  govern  as  he  liked, 
or  he  would  go.  He  was  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  would  not 


have  to  go ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  bitter 
surprise  to  him  to  find,  before  the 
clock  struck  five,  that  he  had  been 
thoroughly  mistaken.  The  rest  of 
the  story  is  too  well  known  for  it  to 
be  worth  while  to  repeat  its  details. 
It  is  difficult  to  pretend,  in  the 
face  of  facts  like  these,  that  M. 
Thiers  was  "  the  victim  of  a  monar- 
chical conspiracy/'  or  that  the  majo- 
rity treated  him  with  "  ingratitude  " 
and  "suicidal  folly."  Accusations 
of  this  description  are  very  easy  to 
suggest ;  we  read  them  everywhere 
in  abundance  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  June ; 
but  within  three  weeks  of  the  no- 
mination of  Marshal  MacMahon, 
they  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of 
'dissolving  views,  and  have  now  to- 
tally disappeared.  M.  Thiers  lost 
his  place  because  he  had  made  him- 
self intolerable  in  it ;  that  was  the 
one,  ultimate,  decisive  reason  which 
provoked  the  successive  votes  of  the 
24th  of  May. 

Whether  France  was  really 
damaged  by  the  change  ;  whether 
the  system  of  government  invent- 
ed by  M.  Thiers  was,  or  was  not, 
the  right  one  for  present  needs ; 
whether  the  country  will  lose  by 
the  application — for  the  moment,  at 
all  events — of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples of  action  in  the  place  of  dis- 
guised but  effective  Eadicalism, — 
are  questions  which  will  be  answered 
by  everybody  for  himself  alone, 
according  to  his  opinions.  But 
though  it  is  perhaps  absurd  to  hope 
that  any  one  can  be  converted  by 
political  argument,  it  is  certainly 
useful  to  examine  the  considerations 
which  are  invoked  by  the  members 
of  the  Eight  in  order  to  show,  not 
only  that  they  were  driven  to  action 
by  long-continued  and  insupport- 
able bullying  and  injustice,  but 
also  that  they  have  rendered  a  vast 
service  to  France  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  practices  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  during  the  last  two  years. 
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The  theory  and  practice  of  mo- 
dern government  are  now  every- 
where based,  in  varying  shapes  and 
in  varying  degrees,  on  the  desires  of 
the  people  duly  manifested.  Min- 
isters and  emperors  are  ceasing  to 
impose  their  individual  will ;  they 
consult  the  nation  and  ascertain  its 
preferences  through  its  deputies. 
The  deputies  of  France  have  re- 
cently declared,  by  a  series  of  con- 
stantly increasing  majorities,  that 
their  electors  are  Conservative,  not 
Eadical ;  that  they  wish  for  a  Govern- 
ment of  order  and  security ;  and 
that  they  will  not  abandon  the  di- 
rection of  the  country  to  the  sup- 
posed enemies  of  both.  The  other 
side  reply  that  all  this  is  an  illusion ; 
that  the  majority,  real  though  it  be 
inside  the  Chamber,  in  no  way  re- 
presents the  country ;  that  the  opin- 
ions and  the  wants  of  France  have 
entirely  changed  since  the  last 
elections,  and  that,  if  the  people 
were  now  again  consulted,  it  would 
return  a  House  the  large  majority 
of  which  would  be  not  only  Repub- 
lican but  Radical.  Constitutionally 
the  Conservative!  are  thus  far  in 
the  right ;  they  have  been  properly 
elected,  and  they  are  justified  in 
claiming  to  speak  for  their  consti- 
tuents. But  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  really  they  no  longer  express 
the  views  of  those  constituents — 
that,  on  the  contrary,  those  consti- 
tuents disapprove  and  disavow  their 
attitude  and  their  votes — then,  evi- 
dently, however  strictly  legal  their 
votes  might  be,  they  would  lose  all 
moral  value,  all  claim  to  public 
confidence  and  respect.  The  first 
question,  therefore,  evidently  is, 
whether  the  Radicals  correctly  de- 
scribe the  state  of  opinion  when 
they  allege  that  it  has  turned  en- 
tirely in  their  favour  since  the 
general  election  of  February  1871. 

That  they  should  vigorously  assert 
this  as  an  indisputable  fact,  is  natu- 
ral enough ;  assertion  is  often  worth 


far  more  than  argument,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  is 
easier  to  allege  than  to  prove.  And 
it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  as- 
sertion has  succeeded  in  influencing 
public  opinion  on  this  subject.  All 
over  Europe  there  was,  three  months 
ago,  an  impression — one  may  almost 
say  a  conviction — that  France  had 
become  Republican  at  last,  and 
that  there  might  even  be  a  majority 
there  in  favour  of  Radicalism.  If 
this  had  been  true,  then  clearly  M. 
Thiers  was  right  in  working  exclu- 
sively with  the  Left,  and  in  refusing 
any  share  of  government  to  the 
Conservatives.  Thus  far,  however, 
the  evidence  of  the  fact,  if  fact  it 
be,  is  limited  to  the  loud  assevera- 
tions of  the  Radical  papers,  and  to 
the  speeches  of  M.  Gambetta.  We 
have  been  regularly  informed  from 
those  sources,  for  two  years,  that 
France  is  perfectly  determined  to 
have  a  Republic,  that  it  calls  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  present  Chamber, 
and  that  a  new  general  election  will 
produce  a  thoroughly  Republican 
Assembly.  Those  declarations  are 
accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  strong 
language,  and  by  vigorous  abuse 
of  everybody  who  does  not  agree 
with  them;  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  inexact,  or,  at  all  events, 
exaggerated  deductions  which  have 
been  drawn  from  a  certain  number 
of  the  partial  elections  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  Commune,  no 
kind  of  proof  is  offered  in  support 
of  'them.  Those  partial  elections 
must  be  judged  from  two  points  of 
view  :  first,  in  their  actual  results ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  circumstances 
which  accompanied  them.  In  that 
way  we  shall  see  what  they  really 
mean,  what  teaching  they  convey, 
and  whether  they  justify  the  pre- 
tension that  public  opinion  has 
turned  distinctly  round  since  the 
peace  was  signed. 

Seventy-two  new  elections  have 
taken    place     since     the     present 
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Chamber  has  existed.  Out  of  these 
the  Left,  in  all  its  shades,  is  re- 
puted to  have  gained  twenty-six 
seats  which  were  previously  occu- 
pied by  Conservatives.  This  latter 
figure  may  not  be  absolutely  exact, 
because  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  effect  of  the  changes, 
a  few  of  which  are  not  distinctly 
clear ;  but  if  we  call  it  thirty,  in- 
stead of  twenty -six,  we  certainly 
exaggerate  the  gain  of  the  Repub- 
lican side.  The  result  is,  that  the 
Left  has  won  and  the  Eight  has 
lost,  by  these  partial  elections, 
three  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  seats  in  the  House. 
That  is  the  real  extent  to  which 
the  much-talk ed-of  "manifestation 
of  Eepublican  preferences"  has  thus 
far  revealed  itself.  And  even  this 
result,  small  as  it  is,  loses  its  appa- 
rent signification  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  these  elections  occurred  at  a 
time  when  Radical  propagandism 
was  everywhere  at  work,  when  no 
counter-effort  was  being  made  by 
the  Conservatives,  when  France 
seemed  to  be  drifting  steadily  to  the 
Left  with  no  hope  of  a  change  of 
wind,  and  when  the  Government 
itself  tacitly  favoured  and  sometimes 
openly  supported  the  Radical  candi- 
dates. That  this  displacement  of 
thirty  seats  was  not  an  indication  of 
a  general  modification  of  national 
opinion,  but  was  simply  a  conse- 
quence of  the  momentary  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  is  proved  by  the 
reaction  which  has  occurred  since 
the  present  President  came  into 
power.  The  mere  existence  at 
Versailles  of  a  "  Government  of 
moral  order,"  the  mere  indication  of 
the  fact  that  the  Left  is  no  longer 
master  of  the  position,  have  sufficed, 
without  the  slightest  administrative 
pressure  or  interference,  to  percep- 
tibly change  the  local  elections 
which  have  taken  place  since  the 
26th  of  May.  There  is  distinct 


evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  Conseils  Generaux  met  in 
August  for  their  annual  session,  in 
each  department,  the  majority  of  the 
presidents  elected  by  their  colleagues 
were  found,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Empire,  to  be  Conservatives  ; 
fifty  of  them  belonged  to  that 
opinion,  while  only  thirty -three 
professed  to  be  Republicans,  of 
various  shades,  some  of  them  very 
moderate  indeed.  And  it  was  par- 
ticularly remarked  that  the  personal 
friends  of  M.  Thiers,  the  men  who 
had  been  identified  with  his  policy 
— MM.  Casimir  Perier,  Calmon, 
Lafayette  and  others,  all  Deputies 
of  the  Centre  Left,  who  had  been 
chairmen  of  the  council  of  their 
departments  for  the  two  preceding 
years — were  not  re-elected.  Such 
facts  as  these  not  only  are  in  vivid 
opposition  to  the  allegation  of  the 
Radicals  that  all  France  has  turned 
against  the  Right ;  not  only  do  they 
show,  so  far  as  they  go,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  majority  in  the  coun- 
try cordially  accepts  the  new  Ad- 
ministration and  means  to  support 
it, — but  they  help  materially  to  de- 
molish the  pretended  meaning  and 
simulated  value  which  it  has  of 
course  suited  the  Radicals  to  attri- 
bute to  their  partial  gain  of  seats 
under  the  disintegrating  Government 
of  M.  Thiers.  That  gain  was,  as 
has  just  been  shown,  a  consequence 
of  special  circumstances  ;  it  was  not 
a  sign  of  a  national  conversion ;  for 
if  it  had  been,  it  would  necessarily 
have  continued  its  development,  and 
we  should  not  have  seen  the  move- 
ment turn  suddenly  the  other  way 
since  the  24th  of  May.  That  M. 
Gambetta  and  his  group  should 
have  shouted  victory  on  the  house- 
tops each  time  a  new  election  sent  a 
new  recruit  to  join  their  army,  was 
a  most  natural  proceeding  on  their 
part ;  but  that  M.  Thiers  should 
have  been  misled,  or  should  have 
affected  to  be  misled,  by  such  de- 
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lusive  evidence,  "becomes  less  and 
less  comprehensible  as  time  goes 
on.  The  public  outside  could  only 
believe  what  it  was  told ;  and  the 
seeming  facts,  in  their  external  as- 
pect, did  certainly  appear  to  justify 
the  fear  that  the  Eadicals  would 
carry  nearly  all  the  departments  at 
the  next  general  election.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  admit,  with  the  proofs 
we  have  before  us  now,  that  M. 
Thiers  participated  in  the  error.  He 
must  have  known  perfectly  that 
France  was  not  all  Republican,  de- 
spite the  deceitful  evidence  thereof 
which  he  himself  was  helping  to 
create  ;  but  it  suited  the  necessities 
of  his  personal  ambition  to  pretend 
to  think  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  he  paid  for  his  wilful  error  by 
his  fall. 

If,  however,  he  was  thus  grossly 
wrong  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  situation;  if  he 
committed  a  mistake  which  was 
inexcusable  and  unpardonable  in  a 
statesman  of  his  experience,  and  of 
his  consummate  knowledge  of  symp- 
toms and  of  men ;  if  he  has  been 
expelled  because  his  restless  nature 
made  him  prefer  trickery  to  sincer- 
ity, and  intrigue  to  frankness ;  if 
the  newspapers  which  mourned  so 
angrily  over  his  expulsion  are  now 
scarcely  able  to  express  a  word  of 
regret  about  it, — it  is  fair,  at  all 
events,  to  own  that  he  did  some 
real  good  while  he  was  in  power, 
and  that  part  of  his  work  will  live 
in  history.  Posterity  will  probably 
regard  him  as  a  momentary  accident, 
as  a  temporary  ruler  who  put  vanity 
and  temper  above  the  great  motives 
which  guide  real  patriots;  but  it 
will,  without  doubt,  accord  to  him 
the  secondary  merits  of  inventive- 
ness, of  application,  of  tenacity. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
issued,  with  success,  loans  for  the 
scarcely  credible  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred millions,  that  he  reconstituted 
the  disbanded  army,  that  he  de- 


stroyed the  Commune,  and  main- 
tained order  throughout  the  land. 
It  may  be  forgotten  that  nearly  all 
the  financial  measures  he  proposed 
either  broke  down  hopelessly  when 
set  to  work,  or  were  never  realised 
at  all ;  it  may  be  forgotten  that  he 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  a  de- 
ficit of  six  millions  in  the  budget 
after  forcing  the  unwilling  deputies 
to  adopt  taxes  which  he  said  were 
the  only  ones  which  would  assuredly 
produce  an  equilibrium ;  it  may  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  largely  aided 
in  his  successes  by  a  willing  Cham- 
ber, and  by  a  country  so  strangely 
rich  that  it  was  able  to  provide  the 
entire  Prussian  ransom  within  two 
years  without  increasing  the  pre- 
mium on  gold,  and  not  only  with- 
out diminishing  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  France,  but  positively  with 
an  augmentation,  since  the  war,  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  in  its  amount 
on  the  day  when  the  payment  was 
completed.  All  these  considerations, 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  sin- 
gularly diminish  the  value  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  done  by  M. 
Thiers,  may  possibly  be  left  aside 
when  he  is  judged  hereafter,  but  we 
cannot  omit  them  now;  posterity 
can  afford  to  be  generous,  but  the 
present  defenders  of  the  Right  have 
only  to  be  just.  M.  Thiers  has  ac- 
tive publicists  around  him  who  tell 
the  world  every  morning  what  a 
great  President  he  was;  the  Con- 
servatives of  France  entertain  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  are  justified  in 
expressing  it. 

They  are,  however,  doing  it  with 
a  harshness  which  their  friends  re- 
gret ;  for  whatever  be  the  provocation 
which  they  have  received,  whatever 
be  the  wrongs  which  their  cause 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  M. 
Thiers,  Frenchmen  ought  not  to 
entirely  forget  his  services.  For- 
eigners are  in  a  different  situation; 
they  have  no  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
hold  them  back;  they  look  on  as 
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curious  but  disinterested  spectators, 
who  watch  the  game,  mark  the 
points,  try  to  learn  a  lesson  if  they 

•  can,  and  say  what  they  think  with 
.sincerity,  according  to  the  opinion 
which  they  respectively   entertain. 
But  the  French  do  not  possess  the 
same  liberty  of  action  or  of  words ; 
they  ought  to  remember  that  services 
received  impose  an  obligation,  and 
take  away  the  right  to  cover  with 
abuse  a  man  who,  great  as  are  his 
faults  and  his  insufficiencies,  really 
-did  a  good  deal  for  them  at  a  time 

when  it  was  not  easy  to  do  anything 
.at  all. 

When  the  news  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  Government  was 
received  in  England,  it  provoked 
^such  a  chorus  of  forebodings  that  it 
is  difficult  to  look  back  to  them  now 
without  a  smile.  The  Government 
has  not,  however,  realised  any  of 
the  intentions  which  were  so  freely 
attributed  to  it.  The  Republic  still 

•  exists  ;  there  is  no  change  of  home 
•or    foreign    policy.     The    substitu- 
tion of  Marshal  MacMahon  for  M. 
Thiers,  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  for 
M.  Dufaure,  has   produced  a  sen- 
timent   of    very   general   relief  in 
France  ;  it  has  been  followed  by  a 
stricter  application  of  the  law,  but  it 
has  not  produced  the  faintest  symp- 

•  torn  of  "reaction."     This  Ministry 
has  not  even  interfered  in  the  elec- 
tions, as  every  Government  which 
France   has   had   since    1815    has 
done,  as  Royalists,  Parliamentarists, 
Republicans,  Imperialists,  and  Radi- 

•  cals,  as  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Thiers, 
have  done.     If  it  were  to  do  so — if 
it  were  to  "  guide  "  opinion  through 
its   prefects   and  its  agents — then, 
most  certainly,  whatever  the  Radi- 
cals may  say,  we  should  see  next 
time   a   large    majority  in    favour 

-of  Conservatism  and  against  Demo- 
cratic rule.  But  this  Government  is 
so  very  honest — it  is  presided  over 
by  a  man  who  represents  so  high 

-an    idea    of    public    and    private 


honour — that  very  probably  it  will 
shrink  from  imitating  the  example 
which  has  been  set  by  every  one  of 
its  predecessors.  Thus  far,  at  all 
events,  it  has  given  no  sign  of  any 
intention  of  directing  votes  towards 
the  principle  which  it  represents. 
The  prefects  which  it  has  appointed 
are,  with  one  exception,  men  of  but 
little  vigour,  whose  names  represent 
no  action,  and  are  associated  with 
no  plan  of  battle.  At  Lyons  alone 
it  has  placed  a  proconsul  whose 
head  is  hard  and  whose  hand  is 
heavy,  a  man  who  fears  nothing 
that  other  men  can  do  against  him, 
who  has  no  dynastic  preferences  to 
serve,  but  who  has  gaily  risked  his 
life  for  the  one  cause  of  order  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  is  going  on 
doing  it  now  with  imperturbable 
resolution.  M.  Ducros,  the  Prefect 
of  Lyons,  is  becoming  almost  legen- 
dary in  France.  It  was  he  who 
replaced  M.  de  1'Espee,  after  his 
assassination  at  St  Etienne  ;  it  was 
he  who  cowed  the  Internationalists 
and  the  Socialists  of  the  coal  and 
iron  districts  of  the  Loire  ;  it  was 
he  who  went  down  alone  into  the 
mines  of  Rive  de  Gier  amidst  five 
hundred  men  who  had  expressed 
the  intention  of  slaughtering  him 
as  soon  as  they  got  a  chance  ;  it 
is  he  who  is  now  governing  the  Rue 
Grole"e  and  the  populations  of  the 
Croix  Rousse  and  the  Guillotiere 
as  coolly  and  as  completely  as  if 
they  were  all  monks  in  a  convent 
and  he  their  father  superior.  And 
he  is  doing  all  this  with  the  very 
weapons  which  the  Radicals  them- 
selves have  regularly  employed  since 
the  4th  of  September.  When  he 
fixes  the  conditions  of  civil  burials, 
or  stops  the  crying  of  newspapers 
in  the  streets,  or  shuts  up  obnoxious 
cafes,  or  turns  the  mob  out  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  he  does  it  in  virtue 
of  laws  and  regulations  which  the 
Radicals  have  constantly  enforced, 
and  with  a  malicious  indication  of 
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that  amusing  fact.  He  has  never 
published  an  order  since  he  arrived 
in  Lyons  at  the  end  of  May,  without 
quoting  a  Eadical  authority  for  so 
doing ;  and  the  fury  of  the  check- 
mated Reds  is  doubled  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  beaten  with  their 
own  arms.  If  France  possessed 
a  few  more  prefects  like  M.  Du- 
cros — if  elsewhere  than  at  Lyons 
the  Socialists  were  tackled  in 
the  same  droll  spirit,  with  the 
same  fearlessness,  and  after  the 
same  absolutely  legal  fashion — we 
could  look  confidently  forward  to  a 
general  election  which,  whether  it 
produced  Monarchy,  Empire,  or  Re- 
public, would  at  all  events,  without 
any  intervention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, insure  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  defeat  of  Radicalism. 
The  proof  is  that  even  at  Lyons 
itself  there  are  clear  signs  of  the 
beginning  of  a  change,  and  of  the 
possibility  that  the  Reds  may  cease 
to  carry  all  their  candidates  when 
another  poll  takes  place. 

The  fact  is — and  it  is  probably 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  universal  suffrage — that 
the  great  mass  of  the  uneducated 
electors  in  France  (one  quarter  of 
the  whole  can  neither  read  nor 
write)  vote  exactly  as  they  are  told 
by  any  one  in  authority.  "While 
the  Empire  lasted  they  all  went  for 
the  nominees  of  the  prefects  and  the 
mayors ;  during  the  last  two  years 
they  have  been  led  exclusively  by 
Radical  agents,  and  that  is  why  the 
Left  has  been  gaining  strength; 
to-morrow  they  will  follow  any  one 
else  who  may  present  himself  as  a 
guide,  provided  always  they  can 
see  that  their  material  interests  are 
safe  with  the  Government  whose 
cause  he  advocates.  How  can  it  be 
supposed  that,  out  of  the  twelve 
millions  of  French  electors — eight 
millions  of  whom  are  peasants,  three 
millions  workmen,  and  one  million 
bourgeois  of  various  kinds — there 


ever  can  be  evoked  any  general 
expression  of  feeling,  other  than 
the  desire  of  personal  advantage1? 
Every  one  who  knows  the  French 
is  well  aware  that  the  holders  of 
any  political  views  at  all  constitute 
but  a  small  minority  amongst  them  ; 
the  mass  aspires  solely  after  money, 
just  as  the  army  aspires  after  pro- 
motion. And  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  even  the  tempting  pro- 
mises and  the  energetic  propaganda, 
of  the  Socialists  do  not  succeed  in 
rousing  any  perceptible  proportion, 
of  the  peasantry  to  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  their  projects.  The 
reason  is  that  three  quarters  of  the 
agricultural  voters — that  is  to  sayr 
six  millions  of  them — are  owners  of 
the  land  they  till ;  so,  having  some- 
thing of  their  own  to  lose,  they  do 
not  feel  altogether  satisfied  with  a, 
plan  which  would  put  everything 
in  common.  In  no  country  in 
Europe  is  the  individual  love  of 
property  so  strongly  developed  as. 
in  France,  and  for  that  very  reason 
the  prospects  of  advanced  Radical- 
ism can  never  be  very  brilliant  there 
so  long  as  the  agricultural  population 
retains  the  right  to  vote.  The  leaders 
of  the  Socialist  movement  in  the 
towns  see  this  so  clearly,  that  when 
they  speak  their  mind — as  they  did,, 
for  instance,  during  the  Commune — 
they  express  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt for  the  "  Rurals,"  and  talk  of 
them  as  if  they  were  enemies,  not 
allies.  In  this  antagonism  of  inter- 
est and  object  between  the  workmen 
of  the  cities — who  imagine  that  they 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  the  suppression  of  pro- 
perty— and  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  who 
hold  to  what  they  have,  and  shrink 
from  dispossessing  others  lest  they, 
should  be  dispossessed  themselves — 
lies  a  great  source  of  hope  for  France.. 
In  it  we  find  a  reasonable  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  maintenance 
there  of  universal  suffrage  ;  for  by 
it  the  country  is  pitted  against  the. 
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towns,  and  will  always  hold  its  own 
against  them  so  long  as  it  is  not  led 
to  the  poll  by  Eadical  prefects. 
Unity  of  political  ends  can  never  be 
attained  in  France  unless  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  unity  of  personal  interests, 
and  the  latter  is  an  unrealisable 
dream  as  things  are  tending  now. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  if  the 
MacMahon  Government  remains  in 
office,  and  if  it  can  reassure  these 
nervous  inter  ets  materiels  which 
finished  by  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  late  Emperor  (though  he 
had  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  fortify  and  develop  them),  it 
may  look  forward  to  a  majority  at 
the  general  election,  even  if  it  should 
determine  to  stand  aloof  and  not 
"recommend"  its  candidates.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  decide  to 
use  the  administrative  influences 
which,  politically  immoral  though 
they  be,  have  been  invariably  em- 
ployed by  French  Home  Minis- 
ters, it  may  confidently  hope  for 
a  brilliant  issue;  for  in  that  case, 
allowing  largely  for  abstentions,  the 
country  districts  alone  will  give 
them  five  millions  of  votes,  and  the 
towns  two  millions  more. 

It  may,  however,  be  presumed, 
from  the  recent  attitude  of  some  of 
the  principal  organs  of  the  English 
press,  that  such  a  result  would  be 
regarded  here  as  dangerous  to  the 
"cause  of  liberty,"  the  safety  of 
which  is  apparently  considered  by 
the  writers  of  Liberal  leading  articles 
to  be  in  some  strange  way  associated 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Radicals. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  distinctly  com- 
prehend what  the  "  cause  of  liberty" 
may  be;  but  we  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
something  desirable,  as,  otherwise, 
it  would  not  be  talked  about  so 
much.  Now,  can  it  be  seriously 
pretended  that  there  is  any  country 
in  Europe  in  which  there  is  more 
of  practical,  everyday,  everybody's 
liberty  than  in  France  1  The  people 


there  do  precisely  as  they  like,  without 
the  slightest  preoccupation  as  to  what 
their  neighbours  may  say  or  think. 
Every  labourer  of  twenty-one  pos- 
sesses a  vote,  and  exercises  the  same 
rights  and  the  same  individual  action 
as  his  wealthiest  fellow-countryman ; 
there  is  absolute  equality  before  the 
law ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a  privi- 
lege throughout  the  land.  All  these 
conditions  of  existence  form  now  so 
inherent  and  so  absolute  a  part  of 
the  system  of  life,  that  no  master, 
whatever  his  power,  no  Ministry, 
whatever  its  strength,  would  dare  to 
touch  them.  Socially,  morally,  and 
politically,  French  liberty  is  uni- 
versal, thorough,  and  complete,  far 
more  so  than  our  own;  and  yet  we 
are  assured  that  the  advent  of  the 
Conservatives  places  it  in  peril !  If 
the  writers  who  talk  in  this  way,, 
and  who  are  doubtless  quite  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  and  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  views  which  they 
express,  had  lived  in  Paris  in  1871 
from  March  to  May — if  they  had 
seen  the  Radicals  at  work,  and  had 
tested,  by  personal  experience,  the 
ideas  of  liberty  which  they  then 
applied — it  is  probable  that  their 
opinions  would  have  been  some- 
what modified,  and  that  they  would 
have  looked  to  the  Right  for  the 
protection  of  their  "cause"  rather 
than  to  the  Left.  It  seems,  however,, 
that  here  again  assertion  and  asseve- 
ration have  produced  their  habitual 
effect,  and  that  by  the  mere  per- 
sistent cry  of  "we  bring  liberty," 
the  Radicals  have  succeeded  in  per- 
suading lookers-on  that  they  alone 
can  bestow  that  much-admired  pro- 
perty. The  liberty  of  the  French 
is  practically  without  limit ;  it  as- 
sumes every  form  in  which  liberty 
can  be  asserted  without  danger  to* 
society,  and  the  Radicals  have  shown 
us  that  in  their  hands  even  the 
latter  frontier  does  not  stop  its- 
exercise.  The  result  is,  that  the 
word  "  liberty "  is  looked  upon  in 
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Prance  as  being  much  akin  to  licence, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
people  who  scream  most  for  it  are 
precisely  those  who  know  least  what 
it  really  means,  and  who  invariably 
employ  it  to  make  others  suffer. 
Liberty,  as  it  would  be  applied  by 
M.  Gambetta's  friends,  if  they  had 
the  chance,  would  consist  in  the 
enforcement  of  their  opinions  and 
the  suppression  of  every  one  else's. 
They  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  this, 
for  they  have  done  it  several  times 
already.  Never  will  they  or  their 
followers  admit  that  liberty  can 
only  exist  by  reciprocity  ;  that  it 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be, 
an  absolute,  self-existing  fact ;  that 
it  always  depends  on  something  out- 
side itself,  and  that  that  something 
is  what  we  call  "  mutual  conces- 
sion." If  only  two  persons  are  to- 
gether, liberty  is  impossible  between 
them  unless  each  of  them  refrains 
from  doing  anything  disagreeable 
to  the  other.  It  is  for  this  un- 
answerable reason  that  liberty  is 
placed  everywhere  under  the  con- 
trol of  law;  for  it  has,  unfortu- 
nately, been  discovered,  that  when 
men  are  left  to  themselves,  without 
law  to  hold  them  in,  the  very  first 
thing  they  do,  politically,  is  to  for- 
get that  they  owe  any  consideration 
to  the  sentiments  of  other  people. 
Balzac  tells  us  that  "la  tolerance 
est  comme  la  liberte",  une  sublime 
niaiserie."  None  of  us  dare  to  vdis- 
tinctly  own  that  we  agree  with  him, 
but  a  good  many  of  us  (besides 
the  Radicals)  indicate  by  our  daily 
words  and  acts  that  we  are  in  reality 
of  his  opinion,  and  we  thereby 
prove  how  indispensable  it  is  that 
our  degree  of  liberty  should  be  de- 
termined for  us  by  laws  which  pro- 
tect everybody  alike. 

Those  laws  exist  in  France  :  they 
.are  founded  on  national  necessities 
and  national  opinion :  they  are  in 
no  danger  of  being  abrogated  or 
-even  modified  by  any  Government 


whatever,  unless,  indeed,  the  Radi- 
cals should  come  into  power,  in 
which  case  this  famous  "  cause  of 
liberty"  will  have  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  Conservatives — as  has  been 
several  times  the  case  already. 
Meanwhile  its  defence  may,  in  all 
confidence,  be  left  to  the  MacMahon 
Ministry;  for  Conservatism  in  France, 
as  in  many  other  countries,  implies 
the  protection  of  mutual  rights  by  the 
enforced  discharge  of  mutual  duties. 
It  is  not  satisfactory  to  see  that  a 
Government  which  offers  such  evi- 
dent guarantees  of  good  behaviour 
and  good  management  should  be  re- 
garded by  the  Monarchists  as  a  simple 
stepping-stone  to  a  Restoration,  and 
that  a  new  struggle  is  to  take  place 
directly  the  Chamber  meets  on  the 
5th  of  November,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  the  moment  has  arrived  to 
replace  the  President  by  a  King. 
The  fight  will  doubtless  be  ani- 
mated and  exciting ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected,  as  things 
look  now,  that  the  Royalists  can 
carry  their  scheme.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  a  furious  opposition  to 
it  from  the  Radicals]  outside  ;  but, 
after  all,  not  much  account  need  be 
taken  of  that,  for  the  army  will 
maintain  order,  and  will  support  the 
Government  for  the  time  being, 
whatever  its  name.  The  question 
really  lies  inside  the  Chamber  and 
nowhere  else,  and  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  a  Monarchist  majority 
now  exists  there.  The  movement  of 
the  24th  of  May  was  essentially  and 
solely  Conservative.  Its  one  object 
was  to  bar  the  road  to  the  further 
progress  of  the  Radicals ;  with  that 
object  the  Bonapartists  and  the 
waverers  joined  the  two  sections  of 
Royalists,  and  enabled  them  to  turn 
out  M.  Thiers.  But  the  latter 
will  naturally  stand  alone  in  this 
new  combat,  and  they  are  not  num- 
erous enough  to  outvote  all  their 
colleagues,  especially  on  a  division 
of  such  a  nature,  which  absolutely 
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requires  that  a  serious  majority 
should  pronounce  in  its  favour,  and 
which  would  lose  all  moral  value  if 
it  were  carried  by  a  few  voices  only. 
Furthermore,  the  whole  subject  is, 
as  every  one  knows,  full  of  varied 
internal  complications,  which  would 
be  very  difficult  to  adjust  even  if 
it  presented  no  exterior  difficulties; 
the  two  together  appear  to  constitute 
a  scarcely  surmountable  accumula- 
tion of  obstacles.  And  yet  the  Le- 
gitimists are  brimful  of  confidence, 
and  look  most  eagerly  to  the  coming 
success  of  their  cause.  It  is  true 
that  they  have  just  attained  that 
apparently  hopeless  fusion  after 
which  most  of  them  have  so  long 
been  sighing.  The  reconciliation 
which  took  place  at  Frohsdorf, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  was  not 
unnaturally  regarded,  at  first  sight, 
by  the  more  eager  of  them,  as  a 
solution  of  nearly  all  the  troubles 
of  the  situation ;  but  reflection 
has  led  to  the  impression  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  simplification,  it 
is  rather  a  complication.  It  has 
apparently  brought  about  a  union 
of  views  and  objects  between  the 
princes  of  the  two  branches ;  but 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose 
that  it  has  done  the  same  between 
their  adherents.  In  one  of  those 
singularly  brilliant  letters  from  "  A 
French  Correspondent,"  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  few  months 
in  the  '  Times,'  and  which,  from  their 
sparkling  style  and  their  accuracy  of 
information,  have  attracted  quite  as 
much  attention  on  the  Continent  as 
in  England,  it  was  distinctly  stated, 
at  the  end  of  August,  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Orleanist  party  were  not 
prepared  to  follow  the  Comte  de 
Paris  in  his  renunciation  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  pretender.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  they  can  continue 
to  claim  the  crown  for  a  chief  who 
declares  that  he  will  not  accept  it; 
but  the  statement  that  they  intend 
to  do  so  comes  from  a  source  of  such 


authority  (all  active  politicians  who 
are  behind  the  curtain  in  Paris  know 
perfectly  what  the  source  is),  that  it 
may  be  taken  as  altogether  true. 
Such  a  revelation  of  internal  discord 
does  not  promise  brightly  for  the 
future  harmony  of  the  two  sections 
of  Monarchists;  but,  even  if  their 
members  were  in  absolute  unity  of 
idea  and  object,  even  if  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  were  animated 
by  a  desire  to  place  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  on  the  throne,  the 
wildest  imagination  cannot  predict 
how  that  desire  is  to  be  satis- 
fied. The  restoration  of  Legitim- 
ist Royalty  in  France  is,  of  course, 
possible,  partly  because,  in  theory, 
everything  is  possible,  however  im- 
probable it  may  appear;  and,  still 
more,  because,  in  that  land  of  con- 
tradictions, the  most  unlikely  events 
are  precisely  those  which  happen. 
Certainties  break  down  there  at  the 
last  moment ;  while  surprises  which 
no  novelist  would  dare  to  print,  and 
impossibilities  which  no  prophet 
could  conceive,'  occur  almost  with 
regularity.  Who  would  have  admit- 
ted a  month  beforehand  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Louis  Philippe  or  of 
Napoleon  the  Third  was  on  the  point 
of  disappearing  1  The  fall  of  the 
Second  Empire  may  be  taken  as  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  improbabilities 
realised  which  make  up,  in  so  large  a 
degree,  the  recent  history  of  France. 
The  plebiscite  of  8th  May  1870 
seemed,  according  to  human  calcula- 
tion, to  give  the  Napoleon  dynasty 
another  twenty  years  of  power ;  and 
yet,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the 
dynasty  was  driven  out  by  half-a- 
dozen  briefless  lawyers,  acting  on 
their  own  account,  with  nobody  to 
contradict  them.  The  fall  of  M. 
Thiers  was  another  instance  almost 
as  striking.  "With  lessons  such  as 
these  before  our  eyes,  it  would  be 
folly  to  assert  that  Henry  the  Fifth 
will  not  be  proclaimed  king  before 
the  year  is  out.  There  are  many 
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grave  reasons  why  such  an  event 
seems  most  unlikely,  but  the  admis- 
sion must  be  frankly  made  that  it 
may  come  to  pass  simply  because  it 
is  so  improbable. 

The  last  time  these  questions  were 
examined  here,*  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  though  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  "represents  a  principle, 
and  stands  to  it,  he  does  not  exercise 
the  slightest  influence  over  the  mass 
of  the  population."  That  opinion 
may  be  repeated  now,  word  for 
word.  Time  has  in  no  way  changed 
the  sentiments  of  the  people ;  they 
continue  to  be  what  they  were  last 
year — what  they  have  grown  to  be 
since  1830 — profoundly  indifferent 
to  the  representative  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  to  the  ideas  which  are  as- 
sociated with  his  name.  There  is 
no  active  hostility  to  him,  except 
amongst  the  advanced  Eadicals; 
but  there  is  universal  indifference, 
which  is  worse.  He  has  no  party, 
save  in  the  higher  classes.  There 
is  not  a  peasant  in  all  .France  who 
ever  really  thinks  of  him ;  and  if 
he  were  thought  of,  if  he  were 
discussed,  it  would  only  be  to 
discover  that  he  corresponds  to 
none  of  the  necessities  of  the  age 
— that,  on  the  contrary,  he  imper- 
sonates traditions  and  intentions 
Avhich  are  in  contradiction  to  all 
that  France  claims  to-day.  France 
may  be  altogether  wrong  in  the 
views  it  entertains  ;  the  heir  of  Hen- 
ri Quatre  may  possess  in  the  folds 
of  his  mantle  the  very  remedies 
which  are  needed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  agitations,  the  discontent,  the 
unsatisfied  aspirations  which  have 
existed  there  for  a  hundred  years  ; 
but  the  immense  majority  of  the 
French  would  certainly  declare,  if 
they  thought  at  all,  that  the  ac- 
cession of  the  rightful  king  would 
increase  all  those  disorders  instead 
of  curing  them.  The  truth  is,  that 


the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  com- 
pose the  Legitimist  party,  though 
bearers  of  historic  names,  though 
owners  of  lands  and  chateaux, 
though  generally  excellent  and  most 
charitable,  have  utterly  failed  to- 
lead  even  the  labourers  on  their 
farms  to  their  way  of  thinking. 
They  all  own  frankly  that  they  are 
powerless  in  their  own  villages,  that 
such  of  them  as  are  now  deputies- 
will  most  probably  not  get  in  again 
at  the  next  election,  and  that  their 
country  neighbours  are  ceasing  to 
show  them  the  slightest  personal  re- 
spect or  courtesy.  How  can  a  small 
gathering  of  well-born  people,  which 
has  but  just  attempted  to  re-enter 
public  life  after  a  voluntary  ostra- 
cism of  forty  years,  which  has  no 
following  and  no  power  in  the  coun- 
try, which  is  abandoned  even  by 
the  population  of  those  once  loyal 
western  districts  where  "  Dieu  et  le 
Hoi  "  were  almost  equally  adored, 
which  calls  on  France  to  again 
admit  the  theory  of  Divine  Right 
which  it  stamped  out  in  '89, — how 
can  such  an  isolated,  feeble  group 
have  the  audacity  to  imagine  that  it 
can  succeed  ?  It  imagines  it  because 
intensity  of  conviction  blinds  its 
members  to  the  difficulties  of  their 
task — because  they  are  so  certain 
they  are  right,  that  they  are  unable 
to  hesitate  or  doubt.  So  they  push 
on  to  an  end  which  appears  to  be 
as  unattainable  in  the  Chamber  as- 
it  is  in  the  country ;  for,  as  has  just 
been  said,  Legitimacy  no  more  pos- 
sesses a  majority  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter. 

And  yet  it  is  in  Legitimacy  alone 
that  a  fixed  principle  of  action  can 
at  this  moment  be  found  in  France. 
It  is  there  only  that  we  see  devotion 
to  an  unvarying  idea,  fidelity  to  a 
faith,  a  flag,  and  a  name;  it  is  there 
that  loyalty  and  duty  assume  a  tan- 
gible, evident  form  ;  it  is  there,  and 
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there  only,  that  religion  is  proclaimed 
to  be  a  national  necessity.  But  these 
very  merits,  these  very  virtues,  con- 
stitute precisely  the  difficulties  which 
bar  the  way  to  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord.  The  French  do  not  want 
them,  and  appear  in  no  way  inclined 
to  accept  them,  so  far  at  least  as  any 
opinion  can  be  formed  on  present 
appearances  and  present  probabili- 
ties. Two-thirds  of  them  care  ab- 
solutely nothing  about  anything 
whatever,  unless  it  interests  their 
pockets ;  the  other  third,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  people  who  have  a 
political  opinion  of  any  kind,  are 
divided  into  groups,  none  of  which 
represent  the  nation,  but  of  which  the 
Radical  party  is  evidently  the  most 
numerous  as  well  as  the  most  noisy. 
But  the  indifferents,  who  are  twice 
as  many  as  the  politicians,  are  all 
merely  instinctive  Conservatives, 
without  any  sort  of  opinion,  with- 
out the  slightest  preference  for  any 
special  form  of  government.  They 
call  neither  for  a  Republic,  nor  for 
Royalty,  nor  for  an  Empire,  nor  for 
anything  else  in  particular.  They 
want  nothing  but  order  and  good 
wages ;  and  any  government  under 
whose  rule  they  enjoyed  these  two 
results  would  be  certain  of  their 
support,  whatever  be  its  title  or  its 
shape.  That  support,  however, 
would  come  afterwards,  not  before  ; 
it  would  never  present  an  active 
character;  it  would  in  no  degree 
contribute  to  a  modification  of  the 
existing  st^,te  of  things,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
satisfies  momentarily  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  which  none  but  the 
two  extremes  really  desire  to  see 
changed.  If  the  Comte  deChambord, 
by  some  undiscovered  process,  were 
to  become  King  of  France,  he  would, 
most  probably,  be  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority,  provided 
the  crops  were  good  and  work  abun- 
dant during  his  reign ;  but  no  one 
outside  his  immediate  following  will 


raise  his  hand  to  put  him  on  the 
throne,  for  no  one  can  see  what  pos- 
sible advantage  could  accrue  to  him- 
self from  so  doing.  One  can  under- 
stand that  the  extreme  Left  should 
have  a  "  tail,"  for  it  pretends  to 
offer  something  tempting  to  its  sol- 
diers ;  it  talks  of  "  redressing  social 
wrongs ; "  it  appeals  to  appetites 
and  passions ;  it  promises  material 
satisfactions,  and  the  suppression 
of  classes,  and  the  destruction  of 
distinctions  and  superiorities.  But 
the  Legitimists,  on  the  contrary,  are 
like  early  Christians — they  speak  a 
language  unknown  to  our  genera- 
tion, a  language  of  honour  and  of 
faith,  of  self-sacrifice  and  patriot- 
ism ;  and,  like  the  early  Christians 
again,  they  practise  what  they  preach. 
Every  man  of  them  who  could  carry 
a  musket  was  in  the  army  during 
the  German  war,  and  the  list  of  their 
killed  and  wounded  includes  all  the 
great  names  of  France.  Now  that 
peace  has  come  again,  as  they  can 
do  nothing  in  their  villages,  they 
are  setting  up  schools  and  clubs  in 
the  great  towns  in  order  to  moralise 
the  people ;  they  are  publicly  mani- 
festing their  faith  by  pilgrimages 
and  prayer ;  they  are  struggling 
honestly  to  do  their  duty.  And  yet, 
with  all  these  efforts,  they  are  exer- 
cising scarcely  any  influence ;  with 
all  their  pluck  and  patience  and  ex- 
ample, they  are  doing  but  little  good 
as  yet,  and  are  attaining  no  political 
result  whatever.  They  may  effect — 
indeed  they  do  effect,  as  any  one 
can  see  in  the  Cercles  Catholiques 
d'Ouvriers  which  have  recently  been 
established  in  Paris  and  elsewhere — 
a  certain  limited  amount  of  local 
improvement  in  certain  city  parishes : 
with  time  and  persistent  energy  that 
improvement  may  extend,  and  some 
day,  perhaps,  the  struggle  which  is 
now  beginning  against  the  teaching 
of  the  Radicals  may  end  by  produc- 
ing a  real  change.  But  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  cannot  wait  for  that. 
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With  their  aspirations  and  their 
necessities  of  to-day  the  people  will 
never  ask  for  him ;  and  as  he  says 
he  will  not  come  unless  he  is  called 
for  by  the  nation,  he  does  not  seem 
likely  to  come  at  all — unless,  indeed, 
as  many  of  his  adherents  gravely 
state  will  be  the  case,  a  miracle  is 
specially  performed  in  his  behalf. 

Failing  his  assumption  of  the 
crown  of  his  fathers,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  other  possible  candidate  has 
an  immediate  chance  of  the  vacant 
throne.  The  Comte  de  Paris  has  just 
declared  that  so  long  as  his  cousin 
lives  be  will  stand  upon  its  steps, 
and  will  never  sit  on  its  velvet  seat. 
His  party  may  try  perhaps  to  push 
him  there  against  his  will ;  but  he 
has  the  reputation  of  being  an 
honest  man,  and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  he  will  fail  to  carry  out 
the  pledge  which  he  has  voluntarily 
given.  As  for  the  Prince  Imperial, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  discuss  his 
prospects  now :  .they  may  possibly 
become  the  most  serious  of  all  at 
some  future  date ;  but,  ',for  the  mo- 
ment, not  even  the  wildest  French 
impossibility  can  open  the  door  to 
him.  He  must  run  a  waiting  race,  in 
the  hope  that  he  can  come  in  and  win 
when  the  others  are  all  used  up. 
Fate  has  handicapped  him  heavily, 
and  his  only  chance  is  to  husband 
his  strength.  There  is  a  sympathy 
for  him  in  many  classes  of  Eng- 
lish society,  and  his  return  to  his 
father's  place  would  provoke  some 
satisfaction  here,  though  he  repre- 
sents no  principle,  though  there  is 
no  moral  significance  in  his  name, 
and  though  he  himself,  according 
to  his  own  declaration  on  the  15th 
of  August,  can  be  but  a  crowned 
Eadical. 

And  yet,  serious  as  are  the  objec- 
tions to  it,  an  ultimate  Bonapartist 
restoration  seems,  according  to  the 
apparent  probabilities  of  the  future, 
to  be  the  least  unlikely  of  the  three 
Monarchical  eventualities.  Its  reali- 


sation would  be,  for  the  moment, 
even  more  difficult  than  that  of 
either  of  the  other  two  solutions  ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
while  neither  Legitimacy  nor  Or- 
leanism  have  the  slightest  root  in 
the  mass  of  the  population,  the 
memory  of  Imperialism,  on  the  con- 
trary, still  produces  a  hesitating, 
half-unwilling,  but  very  real  effect 
on  at  least  one-half  of  the  French 
people.  Some  day  this  may  tell,  in 
spite  of  the  indifference  which  pre- 
vents all  action  now.  In  the  Cham- 
ber the  Bonapartist  group  is  by  far 
the  smallest,  but  it  is  energetic, 
experienced,  audacious,  and  capable 
of  seeing  and  seizing  opportunities. 
If  ever  their  turn  should  come, 
they  will  not  imitate  the  example 
of  the  two  Bourbon  princes :  they 
will  manifest  no  scruples,  will  stand 
out  for  no  conditions,  but  will  lay 
hold  of  power  on  any  terms  and  by 
any  means.  Their  ways  have,  at 
all  events,  the  merit  of  being  prac- 
tical ;  they  fit  themselves,  with 
supple  cleverness,  to  the  varying 
exigencies  of  their  difficult  position. 
They  voted  against  the  Radicals  on 
the  24th  of  May  ;  now  they  think 
it  is  worth  while  to  throw  them  a 
bone,  so  they  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  young  prince  the  Socialist 
axiom,  "  tout  pour  le  peuple  et  par 
le  peuple."  This  is  perhaps  the 
best  way  to  recover  the  lost  crown; 
and  though  these  changes  of  atti 
tude  do  not  indicate  any  fixity  of 
rules  of  conduct  or  any  definite  con- 
victions, they  prove,  at  all  events,  a 
business-like  intention  of  dealing 
with  difficulties  as  they  arise,  and 
of  suiting  decisions  to  circumstances. 
All  this  is  not  particularly  virtuous, 
but  it  is  essentially  practical ;  and 
the  effect  of  it,  in  the  present  state 
of  French  parties,  may  well  be,  that 
while  the  two  extremes  are  holding 
out  violently  for  the  utmost  they 
can  claim,  the  Empire  will  some  day 
slip  in  between  them,  with  no  obli- 
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gatory  programme,  but  with  fair 
promises  to  everybody.  The  Comte 
de  Chambord,  if  he  were  king,  would 
put  principles  above  interests,  duties 
above  power — noble  motives  and 
pure  intentions  would  be  his  springs 
of  government;  and  though  his 
efforts  might  wholly  fail,  from  ina- 
daptability to  the  existing  conditions 
of  life  and  politics,  they  would,  at 
all  events,  be  watched  from  the  out- 
side with  sincere  respect.  Napoleon 
the  Fourth  would  come  in  on 
another  platform ;  he  would  not 
employ  the  same  methods,  he  would 
not  attain  the  same  ends,  but  he 
might  not  improbably  establish  a 
vigorous  and  durable  Government 
on  the  ashes  of  other  people's 
failures. 

All  this,  however,  is  future — inde- 
finitely future.  Legitimacy  is  the 
one  fruit  which  looks  thus  far  to 
be  growing  almost  ripe  enough  for 
plucking ;  but  it  seems,  unfortu- 
nately, as.  if  it  were  going  to  prem- 
aturely wither  and  fall  off  the  tree. 


If  so,  as  a  third  Empire  is  evidently 
impossible  for  the  moment,  and  as 
no  Orleanist  candidate  exists,  we 
shall  necessarily  see  another  patch- 
ing up  of  the  provisoire,  with  an 
extension  of  the  Marshal's  powers 
for  a  period,  and  another  struggle 
dawning  after  the  general  election. 
If  this  should  happen,  France  will 
have,  at  least,  the  consolation  of 
possessing,  temporarily,  an  honest, 
frank,  straight-going  Government, 
furnishing  a  strong  contrast  to  its 
subtle,  slippery  predecessor,  and 
possessing  a  large  share  of  public 
confidence.  It  must  end  some  day ; 
for,  with  all  their  inherent  careless- 
ness about  politics,  the  unmoving 
mass  of  Frenchmen  will  finish  by 
recognising  that  they  cannot  go  on 
for  ever  as  they  are ;  but  mean- 
while, until  one  of  the  impending 
sovereigns  has  finally  lodged  himself 
at  the  Ely  see,  France  may  indeed 
rejoice  over  the  victory  of  the  24th 
of  May,  and  may,  most  reasonably, 
thank  the  men  who  won  it. 
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AUTUMN. 

'Tis  the  golden  gleam  of  an  autumn  day, 
With  the  soft  rain  raining  as  if  in  play  ; 
And  a  tender  touch  upon  everything, 
As  if  autumn  remembered  the  days  of  spring. 

In  the  listening  woods  there  is  not  a  breath 
To  shake  their  gold  to  the  sward  beneath; 
And  a  glow  as  of  sunshine  upon  them  lies, 
Though  the  sun  is  hid  in  the  shadowed  skies. 

The  cock's  clear  crow  from  the  farmyard  comes, 
The  muffled  bell  from  the  belfry  booms, 
And  faint  and  dim,  and  from  far  away, 
Come  the  voices  of  children  in  happy  play. 

O'er  the  mountains  the  white  rain  draws  its  veil, 
And  the  black  rooks,  cawing,  across  them  sail, 
While  nearer  the  swooping  swallows  skim 
O'er  the  steel-grey  river's  fretted  brim. 

No  sorrow  upon  the  landscape  weighs, 
No  grief  for  the  vanished  summer  days, 
But  a  sense  of  peaceful  and  calm  repose 
Like  that  which  age  in  its  autumn  knows. 

The  spring-time  longings  are  past  and  gone, 
The  passions  of  summer  no  longer  are  known, 
The  harvest  is  gathered,  and  autumn  stands 
Serenely  thoughtful  with  folded  hands. 

Over  all  is  thrown  a  memorial  hue, 
A  glory  ideal  the  real  ne'er  knew; 
For  memory  sifts  from  the  past  its  pain, 
And  suffers  its  beauty  alone  to  remain. 

With  half  a  smile  and  with  half  a  sigh 
It  ponders  the  past  that  has  hurried  by ; 
Sees  it,  and  feels  it,  and  loves  it  all, 
Content  it  has  vanished  beyond  recall. 

O  glorious  autumn,  thus  serene, 
Thus  living  and  loving  all  that  has  been  ! 
Thus  calm  and  contented  let  me  be 
When  the  autumn  of  age  shall  come  to  me. 

w.  w.  s. 
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WHEN  last  we  presumed  to  write 
about  politics,  we  found  occasion — 
and  we  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
so  doing — to  bear  testimony  to  Mr 
Bright's  loyalty  to  his  opinions,  and 
to  the   honesty  of  those  opinions 
generally.     We  said  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  views  had 
been  extremely  narrow,   but  that, 
according  to  his  lights,  he  spoke  out 
candidly  and    clearly ;    also,   that 
since  he  felt  the  responsibility  of 
office,   his   vigorous    intellect    had 
mounted  to  a  level  where  the  range 
of  his  vision  had   been   much  en- 
larged.    It  would  be  most  painful 
to  be  obliged  to  modify  or  contra- 
dict the  witness  which  we,  though 
Mr    Bright's    political    opponents, 
have  thus  recorded ;  and  we  wish 
that  it  may  hold  true  as  long  as  Mr 
Bright  may  continue  to  be  a  public 
man,  or  we  may  care  to  write  about 
him.    Not  withstanding  which  wish, 
we  must  admit  that  Mr  Bright  has, 
since  we  commended  him,  puzzled 
us  not  a  little  by  some  expressions 
of  his  which  we  have  seen  in  print, 
and  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
not,  to  our  knowledge,  been  called 
in  question.     The  enigma  may  per- 
haps be  explained  by-and-by,  but 
in  the  meanwhile  it  is  disagreeable 
to  reflect  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man should  have  even  appeared  to 
compromise  in  any  way  his  reputa- 
tion for  single-mindedness. 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  Re- 
publican Club,  or  some  other  patri- 
otic Association  at  Staleybridge, 
having  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  Mr 
Bright's  return  to  office,  wrote  to 
ask  him  whether  that  return  might 
be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  de- 
creased expenditure,  and  of  legisla- 
tion more  radically  searching  and 
purifying  than  has  yet  been  vouch- 
safed to  us.  The  mere  putting  of 
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this  question  betrayed  a  little  mis- 
trust of  Mr  Bright :  it  is  only  in 
very  modern  days  that  the  meaning 
of  his  accession  to  office  could  ad- 
mit of  a  question.      However,  the 
patriots  of  Staleybridge  seem  to  be 
an  inquisitive  species,  and  perhaps 
they  ask  questions  for  asking's  sake, 
about  matters  of  which  the  whole 
world    is    already   thoroughly    ad- 
vised.    They  might  think  it  worth 
their    while     to    demand    of    Mr 
Ayrton   whether  he  was   likely  to 
insult    anybody,    or   of    Mr  Lowe 
whether  he  would  be  inclined   to 
manage  a  small  job  if  opportunity 
should   offer;    or   they   might   put 
Lord   Granville   to  the  trouble   of 
assuring  them  that  he  will  knock 
under   to  any  foreign   power   that 
may  menace  him.     It  is  certainly 
difficult  to  see  why  these  politicians 
should  be  so  superfluous  as  to  call 
upon   Mr   Bright   just  now  for   a 
pledge  of  his  constancy  to  his  prin- 
ciples.    They  did  not,  surely,  ex- 
pect him  to  tell  them  that  now,  as 
a  Minister,  he  had  abandoned  those 
great  doctrines  by  inculcating  which 
through  his  whole  life  he  has  risen 
to  notoriety  and   power.     But  we 
do  not  propose  to  inquire  further 
into  the  motives  of  the  Staleybridge 
reformers ;    it    is   rather   with   Mr 
Bright's  curious  reply  to  them  that 
we    are   at  present    concerned.     A 
remarkable  answer  it  certainly  is, 
affording  matter  for  much  cogitation. 
He  tells  them  that  he  wishes  "  that 
the  public  were  more  interested  in 
the  question  of  public  expenditure, 
and  would  compel  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  House  of  Commons  to 
a  still  greater  economy." 

The  first  startling  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  these  remarks  is, 
that  the  public  is  not  in  any  effec- 
tual degree  interested  in  the  ques- 
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tion  of  public  expenditure.  How 
then  shall  we  understand  all  that 
Mr  Bright  with  so  much  force  and 
iteration  has  been  telling  us  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  1  He  certainly 
bade  us  believe  that  the  people's 
heart  was  set  upon  a  reduction  of 
the  national  expenditure ;  it  was 
because  he  and  others  promised  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  that  the 
people  called  them  to  office.  The 
obstacle  to  reduction,  we  were  in- 
formed, was  not  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  people,  nor  of  Mr  Bright  and 
his  party,  but  the  inveterate  corrup- 
tion of  those  who  held  office  before 
Mr  Bright,  who  from  wilfulness 
and  wantonness  squandered  our  re- 
sources on  senseless,  unprofitable, 
unjust,  and  even  criminal  objects, 
and  who  by  corrupt  influence  kept 
hold  of  power,  and  robbed  and 
impoverished  us  in  despite  of  the 
popular  will.  The  great  remedy 
was  to  displace  and  utterly  to 
confound  this  corrupt  dynasty, 
both  the  place-men  and  the  support- 
ers of  place-men,  and  to  replace 
them  by  patriots  of  Mr  Bright 's 
way  of  thinking ;  then  should  the 
popular  desires  be  carried  into  act, 
then  should  the  galling  burdens  of 
the  country  be  removed,  while  out 
of  the  diminished  revenue  should 
able  and  high-souled  economists 
make  more  efficient  provision  than 
had  been  dreamt  of  in  the  days  of 
expense  and  oppression.  Well,  as 
we  know,  all  the  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  yet  here  are  the 
men  of  Staleybridge  evincing  some 
scepticism  as  to  the  realisation  of 
the  expected  benefit ;  and  here  is 
Mr  Bright  alleging  that  something 
more  is  required  from  the  people — 
something  which  he  only  ventures 
to  wish  for — before  they  can  derive 
benefit  from  what  they  have  already 
done  !  Either,  then,  the  ardour  of 
the  people  for  retrenchment  has 
cooled  very  much  since  the  days 
when  in  their  name  and  as  their 


spokesman  Mr  Bright  used  to  thun- 
der for  a  decreased  expenditure,  or 
else  Mr  Bright  has  all  this  time 
misunderstood,  and  consequently 
misrepresented,  the  popular  feeling. 
The  latter  explanation  is  probably 
the  true  one  :  the  demagogue,  mov- 
ing in  a  little  world  of  his  own, 
mistook  the  voices  of  cliques  like 
that  at  Staleybridge  for  the  voices  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  The 
Minister  has  found  out  that  the 
people  properly  so  called  are  not 
half  so  inconsiderate  and  unreason- 
able as  he  represented  them.  And 
thus  Mr  Bright,  at  this  time  of  day, 
seeks  to  excite  in  the  people  that 
passion  for  arbitrarily  starving  the 
public  service,  which,  according  to 
his  oft-recorded  assertion,  has  been 
the  engrossing  desire  of  their  souls 
for  the  last  half-century.  There 
has  evidently  been  great  misappre- 
hension somewhere. 

But  why  must  the  people  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  saving  money, 
and  why  must  they  compel  the 
Ministry  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  greater  economy?  Mr 
Bright  and  his  party  are  in  office  ; 
they  themselves  have  to  make 
provision  for  the  expenditure,  and 
to  recommend  to  the  House  of 
Commons  what  that  expenditure 
should  be.  What  need  of  pres- 
sure, then  ?  The  power  is  in  their 
own  hands  ;  they  have  only  to 
make  their  reductions  freely,  and 
the  economical  desires  of  the  Staley- 
bridge and  other  clubs  will  be 
speedily  satisfied.  But,  as  we  sug- 
gested before,  these  clubs  are  found 
not  to  be,  nor  to  represent,  the 
people  of  England ;  and  Mr  Bright 
seems  at  length  to  perceive  that 
without  the  determined  support  of 
the  people,  Ministers,  if  they  wish 
to  keep  their  places,  must  be  careful 
even  in  retrenching. 

This  perception,  however,  of  the 
necessity  of  the  people's  co-opera- 
tion, never  appeared  in  Mr  Bright's 
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-speeches  of  old.  Then  we  might 
fairly  infer  his  belief  to  have 
"been  that  a  Minister  might  do  as 
he  listed,  and  was  responsible  for 
•every  jot  or  tittle  which  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  rules  which 
Mr  Bright  prescribed.  Any  one 
who  failed  to  come  entirely  up 
to  Mr  Bright's  standard  was  de- 
nounced as  corrupt.  Now,  how 
would  Mr  Bright  like  to  have  the 
measure  which  he  meted  out  to  others 
measured  to  him  again?  How 
would  he  like  to  be  stigmatised  as 
corrupt,  because,  having  Ministerial 
power,  he  nevertheless  finds  himself 
unable  to  effect  arbitrary  retrench- 
ments in  the  face  of  common-sense  ? 
Yet  when  he  was  dealing  about  his 
abuse,  he  never  for  a  moment  ad- 
mitted that  there  might  possibly  be 
•a  very  good  defence  made  for  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  he  was 
holding  up  to  odium.  Now  that  he 
is  in  this  difficulty  between  his  pro- 
mises and  his  practice,  it  must  surely 
have  occurred  to  him  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  come  short  of  the  expecta- 
tion or  the  desires  of  certain  sections 
of  the  people  without  being  dis- 
honest or  indifferent  to  duty.  We 
can  quite  understand  that  his  pre- 
sent predicament  is  one  of  which 
Mr  Bright  never  had  a  conception 
until  he  drifted  into  it.  And  we 
don't  want  to  return  railing  for  rail- 
ing ;  but  we  should  be  very  glad  if 
Mr  Bright,  seeing  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  office  may  subject  public 
men,  would  be  a  little  less  injurious 
Jiereafter  in  his  judgments  of  others. 
But  our  difficulties  regarding  Mr 
Bright's  language  are  not  yet  at  an 
•end.  Only  about  eighteen  months 
since  he  allowed  it  to  be  stated  in 
the  newspapers  as  coming  from  him, 
that  he  would  not  give  his  con- 
fidence to  any  Ministry  which  would 
sanction  a  public  expenditure  of 
more  than  seventy  millions.  ]STow 
Mr  Gladstone's  Administration  has 
been  spending  more  than  seventy 


millions  a -year.  The  estimates 
amount  to  more  than  that ;  and  the 
estimates  do  not  show  the  whole 
outlay  —  they  do  not  show  the 
American  tribute  nor  Mr  Cardwell's 
loan.  So  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  reconcile  Mr  Bright's  return  to 
office  with  his  declaration  above 
stated,  is  by  supposing  that  he  has 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  Cabinet 
that  the  expenses  of  1874-75  shall 
be  not  more  than  seventy  millions. 
But  of  what  value  would  such  a 
promise  be,  when,  according  to  Mr 
Bright's  own  showing,  the  reduction 
cannot  be  made  without  the  zeal- 
ous co  -  operation  of  the  people  ? 
It  is  true  the  Ministry  may  do  their 
best  to  keep  such  a  promise,  and 
this  thought  brings  us  to  another 
reflection. 

Mr  Gladstone's  Government  cer- 
tainly was  bound  by  promise  to 
reduce  the  national  expenditure, 
but  instead  of  reducing,  they  have 
increased  it.  Before  they  obtained 
office  they  could  not  find  language 
strong  enough  to  denounce  the 
excessive  expenditure  of  their  pre- 
decessors ;  but  as  soon  as  office  was 
secured  they  began  to  spend  our 
money  lavishly,  and  have  continued 
to  spend  it.  As  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  public  service  can  be  properly 
furnished  at  a  low  rate,  the  mere 
expense  is  not,  in  our  view,  a  griev- 
ance. But  electors  who  contributed 
to  raising  this  Ministry  to  power,  in 
the  hope  that  the  burdens  would  be 
diminished,  have  certainly  a  strong 
ground  of  complaint  against  it;  and 
they  not  only  speak  out  their  dis- 
content, but  they  make  it  disagree- 
ably felt  when  called  upon  to  send 
up  new  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  can  hardly  wonder 
that  they  are  indignant,  for  they 
scarcely  understand  that  such  pro- 
mises, though  easy  to  make,  are  hard 
to  keep.  Neither  do  we  think  that 
their  displeasure  can  have  much, 
abated  when  they  were  told,  as  Mr 
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Bright  has  told  them,  and  as  Mr 
Gladstone  has  hinted  more  than 
once,  that  the  fault  lies  not  with 
the  Government  but  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  electors  will  naturally  ask 
what  more  they  are  expected  to  do. 
They  not  only  by  their  voices  called 
the  Ministry  to  power,  but  they 
gave  them  an  immense  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  many 
instances  they  charged  their  repre- 
sentatives to  support  the  Govern- 
ment without  question.  After  they 
have  done  all  this,  it  must  sound  like 
an  insult  to  be  told  that  place-men 
do  not  keep  their  promises  because 
the  people  do  not  show  sufficient 
interest  in  the  question  of  public 
expenditure  ! 

Mr  Bright  must  remember,  too, 
that  though  he  may  plead  the  dif- 
ficulty and  impolicy  of  reducing 
established  expenditure,  it  is  not 
simply  by  not  effecting  reductions 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  outraged 
the  economists.  A  great  many  large 
expenses  which  the  country  could 
well  have  dispensed  with,  and  would 
never  have  originated,  were  the  in- 
vention of  the  Ministry,  and  would 
not  have  been  incurred  if  Ministers 
had  not  devised  them.  The  money 
which  was  paid  to  America,  and 
the  cost  of  the  commission  which 
preceded  the  payment,  cannot  be 
charged  upon  the  indifference  of  the 
people,  neither  can  the  redemption 
of  officers'  commissions,  nor  the  large 
loan  for  buying  the  militia  barracks. 
Whether  these  outlays  were  judi- 
cious or  otherwise  is  not  now  the 
question;  but  it  is  a  question  how 
the  voluntary  entering  into  these 
obligations  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  promises  to  save  the  public 
money. 

The  promises  and  pledges  given 
by  public  men  are  invariably  re- 
membered —  more  persistently  re- 
membered, perhaps,  than  is  always 
agreeable  to  their  authors.  If  Mr 
Bright  finds  now  that  promises 


which  he  formerly  made,  in  perfect 
good  faith  but  in  ignorance  of  the 
objections  to  keeping  them,  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  we  hope  that  he  will 
say  so  like  a  man.  It  would  be 
very  much  beneath  him  to  use 
evasions,  or  to  attempt  to  shift  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  people  a 
blame  which  cannot  attach  to  them. 
The  memory  of  these  vain  promises 
is,  no  doubt,  disagreeable  enough  -r 
but  they  must  be  encountered  some- 
how, and  to  meet  them  manfully  i& 
the  best  way. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  Mr  Bright 
to  Mr  Lowe,  who  has  been  talking, 
at  Sheffield,  and  see  whether  a 
moral  cannot  be  gleaned  also  from 
the  latter  gentleman's  afflictions. 
It  is  clear  that  this  English  people 
is,  in  Mr  Lowe's  opinion,  under 
such  a  curse  as  was  denounced  by  a 
prophet  of  old  :  their  heart  is  fat — 
they  cannot  see,  hear,  or  under- 
stand. But  he,  in  his  speech,  under- 
took to  lighten  their  darkness,  and 
to  explain  what  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  their  simplicity — namely, 
that  Mr  Gladstone's  Government,, 
though  made  up  of  middle-aged 
Ministers,  is  the  most  enterpris- 
ing, the  most  successful,  and  the 
most  useful  Government  that  these 
realms  have  been  blessed  with.  He 
affirmed  all  this  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  left  no  doubt  that  he 
had  got  to  believe  it ;  and  he 
showed  that  in  this  general  confes- 
sion of  faith,  there  is  a  little  es- 
sential clause  setting  forth  that  the 
Eight  Honourable  Robert  Lowe  is 
about  the  most  meritorious  of  public 
servants  past  or  present,  although 
the  public  is  slow  to  allow  it.  A 
stranger  entering  the  Cutlers'  Hall 
during  this  eulogy  might  have 
guessed  who  the  speaker  was,  see- 
ing that  there  is  only  one  man  in- 
England  who  can  have  so  much 
good  to  say  of  Mr  Lowe.  The 
sagacious  Dugald  Dalgetty — (a  war- 
rior, by  the  way,  who  would  hava 
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appreciated  the  Cutlers'  hospitality, 
and  returned  thanks  for  the  army 
•at  perhaps  some  length)  —  after 
hearing  from  a  muffled  stranger 
unmeasured  praises  of  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle,  at  once  remarked,  "  I 
never  heard  so  much  good  of  him 
before ;  you  must  know  the 
Marquis  well,  or  rather  you  must 
•be  the  Marquis  himself."  The 
shibboleths  of  Mr  Lowe  and  of 
Dalgetty's  Marquis  are  of  one  kind, 
-expressing  conscious  high  desert, 
and  the  propriety  of  taking  that 
desert  from  under  a  bushel.  It 
would  be  cruel  in  the  people  to 
dispute  Mr  Lowe's  opinion  of  him- 
•self,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  shake 
their  opinion  of  him ;  but  now  as 
to  his  sorrows.  Mr  Lowe  is  much 
distressed  at  the  ungracious  return 
which  the  public  makes  to  him  for 
his  valuable  services.  If,  as  he 
supposes,  Mr  Lowe  has  deserved 
particularly  well  of  his  country,  he 
certainly  is  of  all  men  the  worst 
used.  Not  only  is  he  not  saluted 
with  grateful  sounds  of  commenda- 
tion or  appreciation,  but  we  fear 
that  resentment  and  condemnation 
but  too  often  follow  him.  These 
are  but  a  sorry  recompense  for  days 
of  care  and  nights  of  watching. 
But  as  we  read  Mr  Lowe's  lamenta- 
tion spoken  to  the  Cutlers,  we  con- 
fess that  neither  his  merit  nor  the 
ingratitude  of  the  nation  looks  so 
monstrous  as  he  represents  it.  He 
knows  the  labour  and  worry  which 
he  has  gone  through,  no  doubt, 
and  is  fain  to  make  them  the 
measure  of  his  desert.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  people  do  not  value 
the  labour  for  what  it  cost  him,  but 
for  what  it  has  given  them.  Looked 
at  in  this  way,  the  insensibility  of 
the  public  does  not  appear  quite 
so  heinous  as  it  does  through  Mr 
Lowe's  spectacles.  We  know  that 
we  were  promised  efficiency  with 
'economy,  and  yet  most  people  are  of 
opinion  that  we  have  go,t  neither 


the  one  nor  the  other.  We  were  to 
have  a  contented  and  grateful  Ire- 
land; but  while  the  desire  of  separa- 
tion from  England  is  more  prevalent 
among  the  Irish  than  ever  it  was, 
and  while  we  in  England  are  busy- 
ing ourselves  in  devising  means  for 
allaying  Irish  disaffection,  just  as  if 
no  great  message  of  peace  had  been 
lately  uttered,  we  can  hardly  ac- 
knowledge much  obligation  in  this 
respect.  Then,  however  cruelly  it 
may  have  tried  the  powers  of  Mr 
Lowe  and  his  colleagues  to  cancel 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  pay  tribute 
to  America,  actions  of  this  kind  are 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples which  have  always  animated 
Britons.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
laud  and  thank  people  for  doing 
things,  however  grandly  conceived, 
when  the  thought  of  those  things 
brings  a  blush  of  shame  into  your 
cheek.  The  country  was  exceed- 
ingly careless  about  the  ballot  when 
it  was  before  Parliament,  and  is  not 
quite  sure  that  it  likes  it  now,  so 
that  it  has  not  any.  compliment  to 
pay  on  that  score.  Perhaps  the 
Education  Act  might  have  been  re- 
cognised as  a  boon  had  not  Minis- 
ters shown  that  they  might  be 
tempted  to  desert  it  themselves. 
This  kind  of  stock-taking  is  not 
likely,  one  sees,  to  make  the  nation's 
gratitude  gush  very  freely.  But  of 
all  Mr  Lowe's  heart-burnings,  Eng- 
land's insensibility  to  his  faithful 
watchfulness  over  the  expenditure 
brings  him  the  greatest.  That  he 
might  the  more  effectually  control 
the  cost  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  State,  he  assumed  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  had  not  before 
his  time  been  undertaken  by  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer.  Though 
he  does  not  claim  to  be  considered 
a  brilliant  financial  genius,  he  thinks 
that  he  at  least  deserves  credit  for 
keeping  everybody's  outlay  down 
to  the  very  lowest  figure.  And  yet 
he  is  rewarded  with  odium  and 
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abuse.  His  case,  as  stated  by  the 
right  hoii.  gentleman  himself,  is 
hard  and  pitiable.  But  the  popular 
instinct  is  not,  probably,  so  much 
at  fault  as  Mr  Lowe  and  many  of 
his  friends  would  have  us  believe  ; 
the  people  know  why  they  are  dis- 
satisfied. As,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  root  of  this  matter  has  not  been 
fairly  reached,  we  will  say  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  real  reason  why  Mr 
Lowe's  labours  in  the  field  of  finance 
are  not  appreciated.  It  is  this. 
When  Mr  Lowe  and  his  colleagues 
took  office,  they  allowed  it  to  be 
understood,  if  they  did  not  expressly 
affirm,  that  great  and  scandalous 
waste  and  misappropriations  of  the 
public  money  had  been  habitually 
practised,  but  that  now,  with  a  pure 
and  noble-minded  set  of  officials  in 
power,  such  practices  would  at  once 
be  put  a  stop  to.  The  public,  of 
course,  naturally  looked  to  see  a 
huge  job  extinguished  here,  or  a 
scandalous  excrescence  abolished 
there,  the  service  freed  from  its 
vast  entourage  of  corruption  and 
reduced  to  its  simple  natural  form, 
while  the  State  should  be  credited 
with  the  millions  which  had  gone 
to  maintain  the  unwholesome  fun- 
gus. No  candid  person  in  the 
kingdom  will  deny  that  such  an 
expectation  was  raised :  Ministers 
themselves,  we  believe,  cannot  deny 
it.  If,  then,  this  was  the  universal 
expectation,  can  we  wonder  that  the 
people  are  angry  1  Can  we  wonder 
if  they  say,  "A  fig  for  your  cheese-par- 
ings and  flint-skinnings !  where  are 
the  tens  of  thousands  that  you  were  to 
rescue  from  jobbery  and  nepotism  1 " 
Nobody  denies  that  Mr  Lowe  has 
been  indefatigable  in  starving  the 
real  working  service;  but  what  is 
denied  is,  that  that  starving  can  be 
a  substitute  for  the  savings  of  a 
very  different  character  which  were 
looked  for.  Mr  Lowe  could  not,  of 
course,  correct  abuses  which  did  not 


exist ;  his  mistake  was  in  proclaim- 
ing, or  in  belonging  to  a  Ministry 
which  proclaimed,  that  there  were 
such  abuses,  and  that  they  were 
about  to  purge  our  system  of  them. 
He  is  paying  the  penalty  now  of 
the  pretences  under  which  his  party 
came  to  power.  Not  only  is  the 
country  disappointed  of  a  large  and 
just  retrenchment ;  it  is  indignant 
at  having  been  made  a  party  to  un- 
justly imputing  to  former  Adminis- 
trations grave  errors  in  the  matter 
of  expenditure,  whereas  it  turns  out 
that  those  Administrations  spent  less- 
money  than  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment. The  people  feels  that  it  owes 
some  amende  to  those  statesmen 
whom  it  allowed  to  be  so  unjustly 
defamed ;  and  'so  it  lets  Mr  Lowe 
see  that  it  thinks  him  an  unprofit- 
able servant,  his  pains  notwithstand- 
ing. The  response  would  probably 
have  been  extremely  cold  if  what 
we  have  stated  had  been  the  whole 
case  of  the  people  against  him ;  but 
he  cannot  forget — at  any  rate  the 
people  does  not  forget — that  not 
only  has  he  not  convicted  others  of 
iniquity,  but  that  he  has  been  figur- 
ing before  the  public  as  a  party  to  cer- 
tain transactions  which  will  not  bear 
looking  into  at  all.  There  is  a  beam 
in  his  own  eye,  so  that  he  is  hardly 
a  fit  physician  for  other  men's  motes. 
In  the  Zanzibar  and  the  post-office 
telegraph  affairs  we  have  instances 
of  gross  waste  and  carelessness ; 
and  in  the  revival  of  offices,  such  as 
the  judge-advocate-general's,  which 
had  been  abolished  as  unnecessary,, 
we  see  the  mere  interests  of  party 
favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
We  do  not  make  against  Mr  Lowe- 
a  charge  of  corruption  and  jobbing,, 
and  should  have  no  pleasure  in 
knowing  that  such  a  charge  was 
established ;  for  our  belief  is  that  he 
would  not  condescend  to  those  prac- 
tices. He  has,  however,  not  pre- 
vented them.  He  who  was  to  hav& 
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repaired  the  wrong-doings  of  others 
has  to  defend  himself  against 
charges  of  wrong-doing  !  Possibly 
Mr  Lowe  is  smarting  for  the  boasts 
and  accusations  made  by  others. 
His  general  character  would  show 
him  to  be  above  making  unfounded 
accusations  against  his  adversaries, 
or  mounting  to  power  by  practis- 
ing on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar. 
Yet,  even  if  it  be  so,  Mr  Lowe 
has  brought  about  his  own  discom- 
fiture. He,  being  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent mind,  should  not  have  cast 
in  his  lot  with  such  colleagues. 
He  would  seem  to  be  in  a  false 
position  altogether,  and  perhaps 
he  sees  that  now.  The  offer  of  of- 
fice was,  no  doubt,  a  great  tempta- 
tion; but  office  was  hardly  worth 
such  vexation  of  spirit  as  Mr  Lowe 
is  experiencing.  He  would  be  much 
more  congenially  employed,  we 
imagine,  in  a  cave,  picking  to  pieces 
the  subtleties  of  Mr  Gladstone  and 
others,  and  making  sturdy  protests 
against  demagogism.  He  is  a  Lib- 
eral, no  doubt,  but  he  does  not  be- 
long to  the  "  own  flesh  and  blood  " 
school,  or  the  school  that  would 
govern  Ireland  according  to  Irish 
ideas.  His  proper  place  would 
seem  to  be  with  politicians  of  the 
stamp  of  Mr  Horsman  and  Mr 
Fawcett.  He  may  feel  bound  in 
honour  to  stay  and  fall  with  the 
Ministry,  since  he  took  service  with 
the  middle-aged  conjurors,  but  we 
shall  marvel  if  he  is  ever  again 
found  consorting  with  such  practi- 
tioners. Sentiment  and  cant  do 
not  suit  Mr  Lowe,  neither,  pro- 
bably, has  he  any  particular  admi- 
ration for  the  "  unco-guid."  He 
is  much  more  at  home  when  de- 
nouncing humbug,  or  when,  hav- 
ing taken  up  a  position  from  con- 
viction of  its  strength,  he  can  try 
to  make  it  good  against  all  comers, 
without  trusting  to  partiality  or 
affection.  He  will  never  get  the 


elbow-room  that  he  requires  for 
making  the  most  of  his  talents 
while  he  is  linked  to  Mr  Gladstone. 
Very  likely  it  is  his  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  Ministerial  arts  that  has 
made  Mr  Lowe  so  taciturn  since 
he  took  office.  He  appears  to 
think,  and  we  certainly  think,  that 
he  has  been  losing  his  time,  deny- 
ing free  scope  to  his  talents,  and 
injuring  his  reputation  for  the  last 
four  years.  Our  contemporary  the 
'  Spectator  '  says  of  him,  "  he  has 
bungled  publicly,  and  earned  the 
public  gratitude  as  privately  as 
possible."  So  privately,  it  might 
have  been  added,  that  neither  he 
himself,  nor  any  of  his  admirers, 
except  the  '  Spectator,'  is  aware 
of  his  having  earned  it  at  all. 
It  was  a  misfortune  for  him  that 
Mr  Gladstone  thought  it  advisable 
to  buy  him  in.  But  we  trust 
that,  his  middle-age  notwithstand- 
ing, there  is  yet  a  career  open  to 
him,  and  that  on  his  next  public 
appearance  we  may  be  able  to  sym- 
pathise with  him  a  little  more 
frequently  than  has  been  possible 
in  his  present  connection. 

While  we  are  writing  we  will 
say  a  few  words  concerning  a  per- 
sonage very  different  from  Mr 
Bright  or  Mr  Lowe.  If  we  were 
disposed  to  vaunt  our  sagacity,  we 
might  call  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  Mr  Gladstone,  by  his 
acts  and  his  development  of  his 
character,  is  justifying  to  the  letter 
every  word  that  we  have  written 
concerning  him.  Lower  and  lower 
he  sinks  in  public  estimation  with 
every  month  that  passes  over  him. 
His  incapacity  for  governing  having 
become  a  proverb,  and  the  time- 
serving character  of  his  acts  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  full  view, 
his  policy  unsuccessful,  his  popu- 
larity gone,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  melancholy  spectacle 
than  he  presents.  To  some  men 
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it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  taken  on 
trust,  and  to  be  credited  with  all 
sorts  of  abilities  and  fine  qualities 
on  their  own  promises  and  profes- 
sions. They  have  need  to  show 
well  afterwards,  for  those  who  dis- 
count their  claims  to  public  favour 
will  insist  on  having  full  value 
for  what  they  advance.  Mr  Glad- 
stone has  cut  quite  as  good  a  figure 
as  we  ever  expected;  but  how 
must  he  seem  to  those  who  not 
long  ago  hailed  him  as  "a  Daniel 
come  to  judgment,  yea,  a  Daniel," 
and  believed  that  "  light  and  under- 
standing and  wisdom  like  the  wis- 
dom of  the  gods,"  would  be  found 
in  him,  and  that  he  would  stop 
the  mouths  of  lions'?  Of  course 
these  unhappy  admirers  are  cruelly 
disappointed ;  and  as  they  see  the 
sawdust  shaken,  pinch  by  pinch, 
out  of  the  puppet  which  they  made 
an  idol,  their  vexation  must  be  a 
thing  to  thank  God  on.  How 
can  they  ever  forgive  themselves 
for  being  so  cajoled  by  specious 
words  ? 

There  is  not  in  Great  Britain 
at  this  moment  a  man  except  him- 
self— if  indeed  he  be  an  exception 
— who  can  tell  us  what  Mr  Glad- 
stone's scheme  of  legislation  is. 
All  know  that  he  holds  far- 
reaching  designs  just  now,  but 
none  can  tell  how  far  they  ex- 
tend. He  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
instance  of  a  Minister,  trusted  with 
large  power  by  the  people,  of  whom 
it  might  be  said  that  his  aims,  or 
his  possible  measures,  are  not  even 
in  the  loosest  way  defined.  We 
have  no  guarantee,  not  the  slightest 
assurance  even,  that  he  would  not, 
if  it  should  suit  personal  or  party 
interests,  go  in  for  a  republic,  the 
suppression  of  religious  worship, 
general  confiscation,  or  any  other  wild 
anarchical  idea.  He  avoids  all  ex- 
position of  his  principles  and  designs 
in  order,  perhaps,  that  he  may  here- 


after be  open  to  the  assumption  of 
any  tenet  which  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  moment.  This  dark 
and  not  very  honourable  game  may 
seem  to  suit  very  well  the  aims  of 
the  person  who  plays  it,  but  how 
will  it  suit  the  views  of  the  people 
of  these  kingdoms  1  Will  they  be 
content  to  give  blind  support  to  a 
Minister  whose  course  cannot  be 
divined  from  day  to  day?  Will 
they  give  carte  blanche  to  a  man 
whose  designs  may  end  only  with 
our  whole  political  system  ?  It  is 
true  that  they  gave  him  uncondi- 
tional support  once  ;  but  experience 
of  the  uses  to  which  that  power  was 
put  has  made  them  cautious.  They 
will,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
take  the  measure  of  the  man  whom 
they  may  next  delight  to  honour, 
and  ascertain  the  scope  of  his  plans 
before  letting  him  have  his  will. 

The  endeavour  to  explain  how 
the  so  lately  belauded  Mr  Gladstone 
can  be  set  at  naught  as  he  now  is, 
is  exercising  the  press  severely. 
Solutions  of  the  puzzle  are  offered 
from  every  quarter,  some  very 
simple  if  not  convincing,  others 
fanciful  and  far-fetched.  We,  who 
always  foresaw  the  reverse  that  was 
in  store  for  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  understanding  what  the  thing 
means.  It  means  this :  that  Mr 
Gladstone  is  not  the  man  that  he 
was  taken  to  be,  and  that,  as  a 
complete  failure,  the  country  has 
no  patience  with  him.  If  it  be 
replied  that  this  is  nonsense — 
that  the  Premier's  abilities,  whether 
he  be  in  or  out  of  office,  are  unde- 
niable, and  that  he  is  continually 
giving  proof  of  the  high  quality  and 
the  vast  amount  of.  the  work  that  he 
can  accomplish — we  say  that  talent 
for  making  a  brilliant  display  out  of 
office,  and  talent  for  practical  gov- 
ernment, are  widely  different  things 
— things  which  may  coexist  in  one 
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person,  but  which  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily coexist.  In  the  power  of 
words,  and  perhaps  in  the  power 
of  applying  his  mind  to  affairs,  Mr 
Gladstone  may  be  unsurpassed  ;  but 
he  is  without  discernment,  without 
experience  of  the  world,  without 
knowledge  of  men;  fond  of  theo- 
ries, hard  to  convince,  always  con- 
ciliatory, and,  with  all  that,  very 
apt  to  make  concessions  at  the 
wrong  time.  Neither  is  the  inca- 
pacity which  we  impute  inconsist- 
ent with  considerable  ability;  for 
surely  he  is  not  the  only  man  who, 
when  called  to  office,  has  been  found 
to  be  hindered  rather  than  aided 
by  his  talents,  which,  uncontrolled 
by  the  rein  of  discretion,  like  wild 
horses,  only  hurry  their  possessor 
fast  to  destruction.  We  can  at  any 
rate  point  to  one  other  public  man 
of  whom  excellent  things  were  ex- 
pected, because,  in  a  long  career  out 
of  place,  he  had  electrified  people  by 
his  eloquence,  and  because  in  oppo- 
sition he  could  scathe  and  brow- 
beat his  antagonists  ;  but  who,  on 
the  first  contact,  as  it  were,  with 
official  responsibility,  showed  him- 
self utterly  incapable,  and  at  once 
sank  out  of  notice  as  a  statesman, 
becoming  thereafter  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  sarcasm  and  fun  for 
•*  Punch.'  Let  any  man  reflect  on  the 
career  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham, 
and  he  will  see  how  the  possessor 
of  undeniably  brilliant  talents  can, 
when  trusted  with  office,  show  him- 
self to  be  far  below  mediocrity,  in 
fact  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  We  do  not 
mean  that  there  is  any  great  like- 
ness between  Lord  Brougham  and 
Mr  Gladstone';  but  still  they  are 
alike  in  this,  that  they  both  had 


the  ability  to  make  the  world  be- 
lieve that  they  were  qualified  be- 
yond the  common  for  a  brilliant 
career  as  Ministers,  and  both,  when 
brought  to  the  touchstone  of  office, 
failed  utterly.  We  do  not  expect  to 
see  our  friend  '  Punch '  repeat  with 
Mr  Gladstone  the  little  attentions 
which  he  paid  to  Lord  Brougham 
after  his  fall ;  but  perhaps  some 
younger  and  less  considerate  comic 
paper,  welcoming  a  subject  from 
which  a  good  lasting  joke  is  de- 
rivable, may  embalm  Mr  Gladstone 
in  its  pages  and  cartoons,  and  keep 
his  memory  before  a  world  that 
would  otherwise  be  weary  of  him. 

Liberal  writers  are  fond  of  deplor- 
ing the  "triumph"  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone's reverse  of  fortune  must  give 
to  the  Conservatives.  But  this  is  a 
mistake.  Our  side  claims  no  tri- 
umph in  the  matter.  They  have 
not  stricken  down  the  Government ; 
they  have  not  even  wounded  or 
galled  it.  Never,  perhaps,  had  an 
Administration  so  little  reason  to 
complain  of  the  attacks  of  their  ad- 
versaries. Mr  Gladstone  has  done 
it  all  himself.  He  has  a  talent  for 
breaking  up  a  party,  if  for  nothing 
else.  He  may  say  in  the  Themis- 
tocles  vein,*  only  to  somewhat  dif- 
ferent purpose,  "  I  can't  enjoy  a 
joke;  but  I  can  make  a  powerful 
party  a  wreck  of  atoms."  The  Op- 
position, observing  his  suicidal  pro- 
pensity, had  only  to  give  him  plenty 
of  rope,  and  he  did  the  rest. 

There  is  one  point  in  reference  to 
which  we  cannot  admit  the  same 
excuse  for  Mr  Gladstone  as  for 
Messrs  Bright  and  Lowe.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  either  of  the  last-named 
gentlemen  may,  from  his  unacquaint- 
ance  with  official  life,  have  believed 


*  "The  Speech  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  which  was  Haughtie  and  Arrogant, 
in  taking  so  much  to  Himselfe,  had  been  a  Grave  and  "Wise  Observation  and  Censure, 
applied  at  large  to  others.  Desired  at.  a  Feast  to  touch  a  Lute,  he  said,  He  could 
not  fiddle,  but  ye.t  he  could  make  a  small  Towne  a  great  City.'"1 — Bacon's  Essays, 
.No.  xxix. 
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the  expenditure  of  Lord  Derby's 
Government  to  have  been  excessive, 
and  that  another  Ministry  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  greatly  curtail- 
ing the  outlay.  But  no  such  allow- 
ance can  be  made  for  Mr  Gladstone. 
He  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  must  have  known  well 
that  the  expenditure  was  only  what 
was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
no  abatement  could  be  made  there- 
from without  starving  or  crippling 
the  public  service.  Nevertheless, 
he  condescended  to  condemn  the 
former  Government  for  what  it 
spent,  and,  as  a  bid  for  office,  to 
hold  out  hopes  of  a  greatly  reduced 
expenditure.  For  this  unworthy 
defamation,  if  for  nothing  else,  he 
has  merited  general  censure. 

Let  the  Ministry  be  but  once  dis- 
solved, and  it  will,  we  expect,  be 
seen  that  many  of  the  sections  of 
which  the  Liberal  party  is  com- 
posed are  quite  as  much  alive  as 
we  are  to  the  deficiencies  of  their 
leader.  As  soon  as  the  party  shall 
have  forfeited  power,  it  will  as 
usual  begin  to  compose  its  internal 
quarrels,  and  to  reorganise  itself. 
But  in  doing  so,  it  will  probably 
swear  allegiance  to  a  new  chief.  It 
knows  only  too  well  how  bad  has 
been  the  management,  how  unsatis- 
factory the  result :  it  must  see  that 
however  often  or  decidedly  it  may 
acquire  power,  such  guidance  must 
soon  reduce  the  power  to  impotence. 
Mr  Gladstone,  when  he  loses  office, 
will  find  that  he  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  his  former  supporters :  after 
giving  up  his  seals,  he  must  give 
account  of  his  stewardship,  that 
he  may  be  no  longer  steward.  He 
has  had  his  chance  and  has  failed 
— miserably  failed ;  now  he  must 
summon  his  patience  to  behold  a 
fresh  aspirant  take  the  lead,  while 
he,  like  Richard  Cromwell  (another 
failure),  may  point  bitterly  to  the 
post  of  trust  which  he  formerly 


filled.  Will  he  patiently  subside 
into  an  inferior  seat,  or  will  he 
resent  his  deposition  and  shut 
up  altogether]  Anything  at  all 
is  supposable,  even  a  return  to- 
his  early  love,  and  to  a  steadfast 
conviction  that  a  Protestant  State 
Church  in  Ireland  is  required  by 
justice  and  by  policy.  He  is  too 
fond  of  all  that  appertains  to  a  cer- 
tain Mr  Gladstone  to  do  a  bit  of 
Cranmer  on  "that  unworthy  hand;" 
but  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  he 
may  talk  and  moan  a  good  deal 
hereafter  about  the  mischief  which 
the  hand  has  been  so  unworthy  as 
to  do. 

Our  friends  of  the  press  tell  us 
from  day  to  day  that  the  Premier's 
postponement  of  a  general  appeal  to 
the  people  is  a  calculated  and  well- 
advised  policy.  He  cannot,  say 
they,  be  at  a  greater  disadvantage 
than  at  present,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  he  may  be  able  to 
do  something  to  draw  back  opinion; 
therefore  he  does  well  to  delay.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  bad  argu- 
ment, or  any  other  argument  good 
or  bad,  influences  him  in  this  matter. 
He  holds  on  from  that  mistaken 
feeling  which  prompts  him  to  be 
immovable,  even  to  his  own  detri- 
ment, when  to  yield  might  possi- 
bly gratify  his  opponents.  The 
idea  of  Mr  Disraeli  taking  office,  a 
strong  and  powerful  Prime  Minis- 
ter, is  intensely  disagreeable,  and 
he  will  fight  against  it  irrationally, 
although  in  the  long-run  favouring 
his  competitor's  fortunes  thereby. 
And  while  he  is  putting  off  the  ap- 
peal which  must  at  last  decide  his 
fate,  he  so  acts  as  to  diminish  day 
by  day  his  chance  of  escaping  a 
most  crushing  reverse.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that,  if  he  had  gone  boldly 
to  the  country  at  the  time  of  pro- 
rogation, he  would  have  been  far 
better  received  than  he  is  likely 
now  to  be  after  the  little  meaning- 
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less  shifts  and  expedients  which 
are  resorted  to  in  order  that  weak 
people  may  imagine  some  great  and 
telling  manoeuvre  to  be  in  execution] 
The  shuffling  of  the  cards  that  lias 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  proro- 
gation, can,  to  thinking  men,  but 
serve  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that 
the  Ministry  finds  itself  extremely 
weak,  and  wants  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  so.  It  is  not 
an  extensive  change,  once  for  all, 
which,  when  accomplished,  might 
have  raised  expectations  of  some  re- 
sult hereafter ;  but  it  is  a  continual 
dribble  of  partial  alterations  suggest- 
ing distracted  councils  and  extreme 
helplessness.  And  then,  what  man 
of  common  prudence,  to  say  nothing 
of  superior  sagacity,  would  have  got 
himself  into  the  awkward — the  al- 
most ridiculous — dilemma,  in  which 
Mr  Gladstone  is  placed,  with  re- 
gard to  his  seat  for  Greenwich1? 
We  may  assume  that  to  make 
Ministerial  changes  without  vaca- 
tion of  seats  was  the  sole  object  for 
which  he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  As  usual  interpreting 
the  law  himself,  and  allowing  no 
dissent  from  so  august  an  interpreta- 
tion, he  determined,  that  by  accept- 
ing a  new  office  in  addition  to  that 
which  he  already  held,  he  should 
not  vacate  his  seat.  He  acted  on 
his  own  judgment,  and  accepted 
the  additional  office — a  most  rash 
and  dangerous  proceeding ;  for  it 
immediately  comes  out  that  the 
probability  that  he  has  by  his  act 
rendered  the  seat  void,  at  least 
equals  the  probability  that  he  has 
not.  And  here  is  the  sorry  predica- 
ment in  which  he  stands  :  if,  on 
his  reporting  his  acceptance  to  the 
Speaker,  that  high  functionary  should 
declare  that  it  is  necessary  to  issue 
a  writ  for  a  new  election,  he  will  in 
all  likelihood  lose  his  seat  alto- 
gether; if  he  fail  to  report  the 
acceptance,  he  violates  the  law.  So 


far,  Mr  Gladstone  is  understood  to 
have  chosen  to  violate  the  law  rather 
than  risk  his  seat,  presuming  to  decide 
himself  a  question  which  the  Speaker 
alone  is  competent  at  present  to  de- 
cide. As  he  is  the  only  man  in 
England  who  could  of  his  mere  will 
thus  set  the  law  at  naught  by  keep- 
ing his  new  office  from  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  Speaker,  his  conduct,  if 
rightly  reported,  is  simply  tyranny. 
The  great  imprudence  of  giving 
occasion  for  raising  the  question 
about  the  seat  is  eclipsed  by  the 
still  greater  imprudence  of  not  obey- 
ing the  law,  now  that  he  has  brought 
himself  within  its  operation.  Better 
a  hundred  times  to  lose  the  seat, 
than  to  let  it  be  known  or  supposed 
that  the  seat  is  kept  in  defiance  of 
law.  The  damaging  remarks  which 
we  see  presented  from  day  to  day, 
show  sufficiently  how  this  arbitrary 
behaviour  is  affecting  the  people. 
Even  if  Mr  Gladstone's  law  prove 
to  be  right  in  the  end,  he  will  not 
be  held  guiltless  of  having  refused 
to  submit  himself  to  the  law.  We 
hear  suggestions  of  serving  him 
with  a  mandamus — a  process  that 
will  not  add  much  to  his  credit  1 
If  this  scrape  be  not  proof  of  inca- 
pacity for  his  post,  we  know  not 
what  would  be  proof.  He  plunges 
into  legal  meshes  like  a  fly  into  a 
pot  of  treacle,  and  when  there,  has 
just  as  little  idea  of  extricating  him- 
self. 

Next  to  his  mismanagement  of 
the  American  treaty,  the  failure  of 
his  Irish  policy  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  Mr  Gladstone's  loss 
of  reputation.  Mr  Lowe  and  the 
rest  of  Mr  Gladstone's  trumpeters 
are  vehement  in  reminding  us  that, 
of  the  great  and  difficult  measures 
designed  for  Ireland,  all  save  one 
have  become  law.  But  they  forget 
that  the  mere  passing  of  the  mea- 
sures was  but  a  small  thing.  They 
were  to  be  healing  measures,  or 
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they  were  nothing.  And  so  far  is 
Ireland  from  being  healed,  that  a 
fresh,  a  widespread,  and  a  most 
dangerous  agitation  is  alive  on  her 
soil.  The  message  of  peace  has 
been  answered  by  the  cry  for  Home 
Rule.  Here  is  the  respect,  as  we 
believe,  that  has  made  Mr  Glad- 
stone's popularity  of  so  short  life. 
His  nostrums  have  proved  to  be 
simply  poison.  But  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  show  the  utter 
failure  of  the  Ministry,  since  its 
own  friends  give  it  up,  at  least  for 
this  generation.  "  It  has  appealed  to 
Posterity,  and  by  Posterity  it  must 
be  heard,"  says  the  'Spectator;'  and 
in  the  same  strain  write  many  of 
the  other  papers.  "  By  all  means," 
we  reply,  "  we  entirely  approve  of 
the  appeal;  but,  as  it  cannot  be 
settled  in  our  time,  we  presume  that 
for  the  present  the  defence  means  to 
say  no  more."  "We  can  claim  the 
verdict  of  Posterity  quite  as  well  as 
our  adversaries,  and  our  opinion  is, 
that  if  Posterity  trouble  itself  with 
Mr  Gladstone  at  all,  it  will  be  to 
class  him  with  those  numerous 
reformers  who,  by  specious  talk 
and  incommensurate  deeds,  manage 
to  raise  expectation,  but  do  no- 
thing for  the  country.  It  is  a 
safe  appeal,  and  sounds  very  like 
the  last  flourish  before  accepting 
defeat — something  like  Pistol's  "  I 
eat  and  eke  I  swear — ."  This  long 
adjournment  tells  us,  too,  that  writ- 
ers on  the  Ministerial  side  have 
ceased  to  expect  any  benefit  from 
Mr  Gladstone's  legislation  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  so ;  else,  why 
postpone  the  verdict  so  long  if  the 
proof  is  to  be  ready  before  ?  With 
the  eye  of  faith  our  Liberal  con- 
temporaries (so  they  say)  see  the 
whole  glorious  harvest  which  our 
children  are  to  reap,  but  with  the 
natural  eye  no  harvest  nor  promise 
is  discernible.  Indeed  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  utter  failure  (appar- 


ent failure  we  suppose  we  ought  to 
say)  of  all  the  great  measures,  Irish 
Acts,  Army  Act,  Ballot  Act,  Fin- 
ance, Foreign  policy,  and  the  rest, 
are  more  pointed  and  sweeping  by 
far  than  anything  we  are  permitted 
to  write. 

We  know  not  whether  our  con- 
temporaries may  have  procured  an 
injunction  from  the  Fates  ordering 
that  everything  remain  in  statu  quo 
until  Posterity  shall  be  ready  to 
exercise  its  appellate  function ;  if 
not,  the  whole  matter  at  issue  may 
have  become  so  mixed,  entangled, 
damaged,  and  wrought  upon,  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  effect  a 
restoration  for  the  judge's  enlight- 
enment. If  our  contemporaries  in- 
tend to  stand  still,  Ireland  certainly 
does  not.  Give  her  her  will,  and 
there  will  not  be  much  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's work,  or  of  the  Ireland  of 
to-day,  left  for  Posterity  to  decide 
upon.  Already  new  wiseacres  are 
at  work  attempting  to  make  capital 
out  of  her  unhappy  state,  and  trying 
to  persuade  us  that  messages  of 
peace  and  healing  legislation  may 
yet  be  effectual.  The  anodyne  of 
Gladstone  &  Co.  has  only  made  the 
patient  ten  times  worse ;  but  try  this 
balsam,  or  apply  this  electric  cur- 
rent, and  you  shall  see  everything 
right  in  a  moment !  We  sincerely 
trust  that  the  lesson  of  the  Glad- 
stone failure  has  been  laid  to  heart 
in  this  island,  and  that  no  more 
vendors  of  panaceas  will  be  listened 
to  for  many  a  day.  Ireland  will  in- 
vent grievances  faster  than  we  can 
cure  them.  How  many  times 
already  has  her  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion been  warranted  after  some 
magic  stroke  of  legislation?  Ire- 
land, if  coaxed  and  deferred  to,  will 
never  be  pacified  as  long  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  may  not 
be  dominant,  or  as  an  English 
Parliament  may  legislate  for  her, 
or  as  a  Protestant  monarch  may 
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be  on  the  throne  !  What  then  1 — 
are  we  to  fold  our  arms  and 
do  nothing,  to  let  things  take 
their  course,  to  let  Ireland  de- 
stroy herself  and  us  too  perhaps? 
By  no  means ;  only,  instead  of  in- 
dulging the  seditious,  pampering 
designing  priests,  and  leading  on 
Ireland  from  one  folly  to  another, 
let  us  try  and  govern  her.  Benefit 
her  in  every  rational  way,  but  let 
benefits  be  conferred  with  dignity 
and  impartiality.  Let  there  be  no 
truckling  to  priests,  no  angling  for 
votes,  and  let  obedience  to  the  law 
be  enforced.  It  is  not  because  we 
underrate,  but  because  we  thorough- 
ly appreciate,  the  immense  import- 
ance of  reconciling  Ireland,  that  we 
write  as  we  do.  We  wish  her  well, 
but  we  see  that  she  wants  a  firm 
hand  on  the  rein.  Legislation  has 
been  so  unwisely  applied,  and  car- 
ried to  such  an  injurious  extent, 
that  it  ought  to  be  most  sparingly 
resorted  to  for  the  present.  After 
being  nauseated  with  hearing  about 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  let  us  hear 
something  of  the  rights  and  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
rights  and  interests  Ireland  is  stead- 
ily and  openly  setting  herself  to  op- 
pose. We  know  very  well  wherein 
the  difficulty  of  this  course  lies.  We 
know  that  no  sooner  will  an  attempt 
be  made  to  keep  Ireland  in  order, 
than  some  new  adventurer,  putting 
himself  before  every  other  con- 
sideration, will  once  more  take  up 
the  cry  of  the  priests,  begin  whin- 
ing over  the  bleeding  isle,  and  in- 
voke the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on 
tyrannical  and  ruthless  Britain.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  hope  now 
that  no  more  charlatans  will  be 
listened  to  for  the  present,  that 
jeremiads  about  upas  -  trees,  mes- 
sages of  peace,  and  the  still  small 
voice,  will  be  treated  with  contempt 
until  the  day  comes  for  posterity 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  them  ; 


and  that  in  the  mean  time  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  will  unite  in 
insisting  upon  more  decent  behavi- 
our on  the  other  side  of  St  George's 
Channel.  We  found  this  hope  upon 
the  intense  disgust  which  the  people 
is  now  exhibiting  at  the  bursting  of 
the  Gladstone  bubble.  The  visions- 
which  we  saw  with  the  eye  of  faith 
have  not  had  to  wait  a  generation 
for  their  fulfilment.  From  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south,  we 
hear  nothing  but  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  experiment  that 
has  been  practised  on  the  country. 
Constituency  after  constituency,  as- 
opportunities  occur,  marks  its  indig- 
nation by  sending  a  member  to  Par- 
liament to  swell  the  ranks  of  Opposi- 
tion. Scotland,  seizing  the  occasion 
that  has  been  presented  to  her  in  Ren- 
frewshire, has  given  reason  to  hope 
that  her  eyes  have  been  opened  as 
effectually  as  those  of  England,  and 
that  whenever  a  general  election, 
may  take  place,  she  will  not  be  slow 
in  giving  voice  to  her  disappoint- 
ment. 

While  giving  over  the  Eadical 
Government  to  the  anger  of  the 
people,  the  Liberal  press  is  careful 
to  impress  on  us  that  disgust  at 
Radical  tricks  does  not  at  all  mean 
affection  for  Conservatives  or  their 
policy.  How  our  contemporaries 
ascertain  the  exact  feelings  of  the 
majorities  which  return  Conserva- 
tives, they  do  not  inform  us ;. 
perhaps  it  is  but  the  force  of  habit 
which  makes  them  claim  to  be  the 
only  authorised  exponents  of  the 
people's  acts.  But  there  is  no  need 
of  quarrelling  with  them  on  this 
ground ;  let  it  be  understood,  if 
they  wish,  that  Conservatives  are 
sent  to  Parliament  because  the 
people  detests  them.  If  what  is 
meant  is  that  Conservatives  are  not 
elected  on  promises  to  do  impossi- 
bilities, or  to  govern  according  to 
the  irrational  ideas  of  half-a-dozen 
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obscure  cliques,  each,  of  which  as- 
sumes to  be  "  the  people,"  the  idea 
is  quite  right,  although  the  mode  of 
•expressing  it  may  be  a  little  faulty. 
Our  professions  are,  in  good  sooth, 
humble  enough.  "We  have  to  stay  the 
march  of  revolution ;  to  win  back,  if 
we  can,  from  the  foreigner,  some  re- 
spect for  our  country;  to  promulgate 
sound  and  reasonable  views  con- 
cerning finance  ;  to  regain  the  affec- 
tions of  our  colonies,  and  to  do 
.something  for  the  re-establishment 
of  order  in  Ireland.  We  do  not 
vaunt  any  specific  for  effecting 
political  wonders.  Unless  unfore- 
seen contingencies  call  for  legisla- 
tion, we  should  probably  make  new 
laws  sparingly,  but  endeavour  to  en- 
force the  laws  that  exist.  We  hope 
to  show  that  we  are  not  without 
resources  if  circumstances  should 
•call  for  the  display  of  them,  but 
we  do  not  intend  to  convulse  the 
country  in  order  that  we  may  ex- 
hibit our  talents.  If  we  should 
succeed,  it  would  be  because  our 
&ims  are  modest  and  sensible ;  if  we 
were  to  fail,  it  would  not  be  because 
we  have  been  unable  to  keep  our 
exorbitant  promises.  We  should 
not  be  condemned  for  using  deceit. 
The  most  unwise  Army  Regulation 
Act  of  the  present  Government  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public 
purse,  be  the  ruling  power  what  it 
may  :  the  present  Ministry  does  not 
dare  to  own  so  much,  after  all  its 
vapouring  about  efficiency  with 
economy ;  but  this  is  a  truth  never- 
theless. We  are  not  speaking 
simply  of  the  redemption  of  of- 
ficers' commissions,  but  of  the  ab- 
solutely necessary  cost  of  keeping 
up  a  stream  of  promotion,  and  the 
expense  of  quieting  discontent  and 
.stopping  desertion.  The  Gladstone 
Ministry  has  proved  pretty  well 
the  truth  of  what  Mr  Disraeli  said 
to  the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire 
at  the  end  of  1868— viz.,  that  a 


great  country  like  this  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  cheap  government,  but 
it  may  have  economical  government 
— that  is  to  say,  it  may  get  value  for 
all  that  it  spends.  Nothing  more 
flattering  than  this  will  probably 
be  said  by  Conservatives  whenever 
they  may  be  called  to  power ;  they 
will  do  their  best  to  keep  down 
expense,  but  they  will  not  starve 
the  public  service  to  make  a  show. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
a  Conservative  Ministry  to  have 
fellowship  with  infidelity  or  irre- 
ligion  in  any  way.  All  this  the 
country  must  be  prepared  for  if  it 
should  call  the  other  side  to  office. 
Once  the  service  is  offered  and  ac- 
cepted, there  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
Government  wavering.  Conserva- 
tives all  think  pretty  much  alike. 
The  leader  is  not  like  to  resemble 
a  shuttlecock  tossed  up  first  by  one 
section,  then  by  another,  and  at  last 
coming  to  the  ground  amid  a  crowd 
of  pushing  rivals.  His  course  upon 
momentous  questions,  such  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  Church, 
or  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, will  be  always  foreknown. 

We  trust  that  the  nation,  if  de- 
termined to  be  governed  by  Con- 
servatives, may  see  fit  to  give  Mr 
Disraeli  as  fair  a  trial  as  they  gave 
Mr  Gladstone.  Let  him  start  with 
a  majority  of  a  hundred  at  his  back, 
and  then  let  the  people  judge  which 
of  the  two  has  the  juster  ideas  of 
statesmanship.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr  Disraeli  has  never 
yet  had  fair  play  as  a  Minister ;  he 
has  been  in  office  two  or  three  times, 
but  he  has  come  in  always  weighted 
and  shackled,  without  a  chance  of 
free  scope  for  his  genius.  Our  ex- 
perience of  him  is  either  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Opposition,  or  else  as  a  Minis- 
ter struggling  against  an  adverse 
majority,  not  of  his  own  creating, 
but  pledged  to  oppose  him  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  exposing  his 
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policy.  This  would  not  have  been 
the  case  had  he  met  Parliament 
as  a  Minister  in  1869,  because  the 
policy  of  both  sides  may  be  said  to 
have  been  then  before  the  country ; 
but  we  saw  nothing  of  him  then  as 
a  Minister,  nor  since.  We  are  very 
much  mistaken  indeed  if  he,  having 
a  charter  of  any  width  from  the 
people,  would  be  found  indulging 
in  that  dogged,  sluggish,  irrational 
adhesion  to  things  as  they  are,  and 
that  insensibility  to  the  changes  of 
the  times,  which  Liberals  hold  up 
as  the  true  characteristics  of  Tory- 
ism. He  has  contrived  to  let  us 
see  that  his  mind  teems  with  ideas 
of  government;  and  we  maybe  pretty 
sure,  from  his  antecedents,  that  he 
will  put  those  ideas  into  practice 
when  he  can  with  propriety  do  so. 
Neither  can  his  schemes  be,  at  this 
time  of  day,  crude.  Whatever  they 
may  be,  let  us  see  them  fairly  pro- 
pounded. In  execution  we  need 
not  fear  but  that  he  will  be  resolute 
and  bold.  The  man's  early  politi- 
cal career  was  one  continued  fight 
against  what  looked  like  hopeless 
odds,  but  he  fought  his  way  to  the 
top  ;  and  he  can  probably  do  greater 
things  than  he  did  then.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  confident :  he 
cannot  possibly  serve  us  worse 
than  Mr  Gladstone  has  done,  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that 
he  may  serve  us  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter. And  many  people  will  per- 
haps admit  that  the  country  owes 
some  compensation  to  Mr  Disraeli 
for  past  unkindness.  The  same 
readiness  which  credited  Mr  Glad- 
stone with  every  virtue  and  ability 
beforehand,  never  failed  to  prejudge 
Mr  Disraeli  unfavourably,  and  to  put 
such  stumbling-blocks  in  his  way 
that  he  never  could  show  us  what 
he  was  worth.  He  was  doomed 
before  he  was  tried.  Perhaps  now 
that  popular  instinct  has  been  found 
to  have  erred  so  notably  in  one  case, 


some  suspicion  of  its  correctness  in 
the  other  case  may  be  entertained. 
A  less  constant  man  than  Mr 
Disraeli  would  have  long  ago  suc- 
cumbed to  such  enmity,  and  given 
up  the  competition  in  despair.  But 
that  is  not  his  way  :  he  has  stuck 
to  his  duty  long  enough  through 
evil  report ;  it  will  be  but  fair  if  he 
should  be  allowed  at  last  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  the  people's  goodwill. 
If  he  cannot  do  the  work  of  govern- 
ment satisfactorily,  away  with  him 
— let  him  be  relegated  to  the  same 
limbo  whither  Mr  Gladstone  is 
bound  under  full  sails ;  but  let  us 
try  before  we  condemn.  The  four 
years  during  which  we  have  been 
subjected  to  the  bunglings  of  vir- 
tue have  witnessed  the  dispersion 
of  a  good  many  venerable  mists,  and 
brought  the  Government  into  much 
clearer  view  of  the  people.  The 
fables  about  waste,  aristocratical 
wars,  ingrained  corruption,  an  army 
demoralised  by  the  sale  of  commis- 
sions, Tory  bribery  and  intimidation 
at  elections,  and  so  on,  are  at  last 
seen  to  be  fables.  The  policy  of 
older  and  more  cunning  Liberals 
was  to  make  a  great  parade  of  treat- 
ing one  fancied  evil  at  a  time,  but 
dealing  with  that  in  such  occult 
fashion  as  not  to  damage  the  origi- 
nal superstition,  far  less  to  discredit 
the  whole  mythology.  But  Mr 
Gladstone  has  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs ;  he  has  let  the 
people  behind  the  screen,  shown  all 
the  wires,  blinds,  trap-doors,  lenses, 
false  lights,  and  acoustic  apparatus, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  spoiled  the 
demagogue's  trade  for  many  a  day. 
His  very  last  wish  must  have  been 
to  whitewash  the  Conservatives;  and 
yet  he  has  contrived  to  assoil  them 
more  effectually  than  he  could  have 
done  by  preaching  their  innocence. 

As  we  go  to  press  comes  in  the 
expected  news  that  the  electors  of 
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Dover  have  added  one  more  to  the 
long  list  of  Conservative  successes  ; 
by  a  majority  of  above  300,  one 
more  vote  has  been  taken  from  the 
Radicals,  and  one  more  added  to 
the  weight  of  Opposition.  The 
great  shake-up  of  offices,  and  the 
possible  catch-vote  measures  darkly 
hinted  at  for  next  session,  have 
clearly  not  had  the  intended  effect 
upon  the  burgesses  of  Dover,  and 
we  may  assume  that  they  will  not 
avail  anywhere  else.  Bath  will 
give  us  another  Conservative,  we 
may  be  sure.  It  is  the  men  of  the 
Administration  who  have  lost  confi- 
dence; they  are  past  being  saved 
by  measures.  Let  the  Radicals 
lay  to  their  souls  the  flattering 
unction  that  these  elections  mean 
nothing  at  all,  and  are  all  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  some  local  accident, 
while  the  country  is  nevertheless 


Liberal  at  heart.  We  do  not  so 
interpret  the  signs  of  the  time. 
"The  Conservative  wave,"  as  the 
'Times'  called  it,  has  set  so  de- 
cidedly upon  the  shore,  as  to  raise 
the  idea,  so  abhorrent  to  the  'Times/ 
of  a  Conservative  tide.  Such  a 
tide  does  it  seem  as  may  give  us  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  a  few  months,  even  without  a 
general  election.  But  meanwhile 
we  fail  not  to  see  that  our  cause  is 
best  served  by  delay.  Every  fresh 
stumble  of  the  Ministry  brings  out 
more  clearly  than  before  how  un- 
worthy it  is,  and  has  been,  of  popu- 
lar confidence.  We  are  prepared 
for  a  general  election  whenever  it 
may  come  ;  but  we  think  that  if  it 
be  deferred  for  a  few  months,  our 
cause  will  fare  none  the  worse  for 
the  postponement. 
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THE    PARISIANS. 
BOOK  ELEVENTH — continued. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 


WHEN  the  news  of  the  disastrous 
day  at  Sedan  reached  Paris,  the  first 
effect  was  that  of  timid  consterna- 
tion. There  were  a  few  cries  of 
Decheance  /  fewer  still  of  Vive  la 
Republique !  among  the  motley 
crowds ;  but  they  were  faint, 
and  chiefly  by  ragged  gamins.  A 
small  body  repaired  to  Trochu  and 
offered  him  the  sceptre,  which  he 
politely  declined.  A  more  impor- 
tant and  respectable  body — for  it 
comprised  the  majority  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif — urged  Palikao  to  accept 
the  temporary  dictatorship,  which 
the  War  Minister  declined  with 
equal  politeness.  In  both  these 
overtures  it  was  clear  that  the  im- 
pulse of  the  proposers  was  toward 
any  form  of  government  rather  than 
republican.  The  sergens  de  mile 
were  sufficient  that  day  to  put  down 
riot.  They  did  make  a  charge  on  a 
mob,  which  immediately  ran  away. 

The   morning   of    that   day   the 
Council  of  Ten  were  summoned  by 
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Lebeau — minus  only  Eameau,  who 
was  still  too  unwell  to  attend,  and 
the  Belgian,  not  then  at  Paris  ;  but 
their  place  was  supplied  by  the  two 
travelling  members,  who  had  been 
absent  from  the  meeting  before  re- 
corded. These  were  conspirators 
better  known  in  history  than  those 
I  have  before  described ;  profes- 
sional conspirators — personages  who 
from  their  youth  upwards  had  done 
little  else  but  conspire.  Following 
the  discreet  plan  pursued  elsewhere 
throughout  this  humble  work,  I 
give  their  names  other  than  they 
bore.  One,  a  very  swarthy  and  ill- 
favoured  man,  between  forty  and 
fifty,  I  call  Paul  Grimm — by  origin 
a  German,  but  by  rearing  and  char- 
acter French ;  from  the  hair  on  his 
head,  staring  up  rough  and  ragged 
as  a  bramble-bush,  to  the  soles  of 
small  narrow  feet,  shod  with  dainty 
care,  he  was  a  personal  coxcomb, 
and  spent  all  he  could  spare  on  his 
dress.  A  clever  man,  not  ill  edu- 
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cated — a  vehement  and  effective 
speaker  at  a  club.  Vanity  and  an 
amorous  temperament  had  made  him 
a  conspirator,  since  he"  fancied  he 
interested  the  ladies  more  in  that 
capacity  than  any  other.  His  com- 
panion, Edgar  Ferrier,  would  have 
been  a  journalist,  only  hitherto  his 
opinions  had  found  no  readers  ;  the 
opinions  were  those  of  Marat.  He 
rejoiced  in  thinking  that  his  hour 
for  glory,  so  long  deferred,  had  now 
arrived.  He  was  thoroughly  sin- 
cere : .  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
died  in  a  madhouse.  Both  these 
men,  insignificant  in  ordinary  times, 
were  likely  to  become  of  terrible 
importance  in  the  crisis  of  a  revolu- 
tion. They  both  had  great  power 
with  the  elements  that  form  a 
Parisian  mob.  The  instructions 
given  to  these  members  of  the 
Council  by  Lebeau  were  brief : 
they  were  summed  up  in  the  one 
word,  Decheance.  The  formidable 
nature  of  a  council  apparently  so 
meanly  constituted,  became  strik- 
ingly evident  at  that  moment,  be- 
cause it  was  so  small  in  number, 
while  each  one  of  these  could  put 
in  movement  a  large  section  of  the 
populace;  secondly,  because,  unlike 
a  revolutionary  club  or  a  numerous 
association,  no  time  was  wasted  in 
idle  speeches,  and  all  were  under 
the  orders  of  one  man  of  clear  head 
and  resolute  purpose ;  and  thirdly, 
and  above  all,  because  one  man  sup- 
plied the  treasury,  and  money  for  an 
object  desired  was  liberally  given 
and  promptly  at  hand.  The  meet- 
ing did  not  last  ten  minutes,  and 
about  two  hours  afterwards  its 
effects  were  visible.  From  Mont- 
martre  and  Belleville  and  Montre- 
tout  poured  streams  of  ouvriers, 
with  whom  Armand  Monnier  was 
a  chief,  and  the  Medecin  des  Pauvres 
an  oracle.  Grimm  and  Ferrier 
headed  other  detachments  that 
startled  the  well-dressed  idlers  on 
the  Boulevards.  The  stalwart 
figure  of  the  Pole  was  seen  on  the 


Place  de  la  Concorde,  towering 
amidst  other  refugees,  amid  which 
glided  the  Italian  champion  of 
humanity.  The  cry  of  Decheance 
beame  louder.  But  as  yet  there 
were  only  few  cries  of  Vive  la  Re- 
publique  ! — such  a  cry  was  not  on 
the  orders  issued  by  Lebeau.  At 
midnight  the  crowd  round  the  hall 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif  is  large : 
cries  of  La  Decheance  loud — a  few 
cries,  very  feeble,  of  Vive  la  Repub- 
lique  ! 

What  followed  on  the  4th — the 
marvellous  audacity  with  which 
half-a-dozen  lawyers  belonging  to 
a  pitiful  minority  in  a  Chamber 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  walk- 
ed into  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
said,  "  The  Eepublic  is  established, 
and  we  are  its  Government,"  his- 
tory has  told  too  recently  for  me 
to  narrate.  On  the  evening  of  the 
5th  the  Council  of  Ten  met  again  : 
the  Pole ;  the  Italian  radiant ; 
Grimm  and  Ferrier  much  excited 
and  rather  drunk  ;  the  Medecin  des 
Pauvres  thoughtful;  and  Armand 
Monnier  gloomy.  A  rumour  has 
spread  that  General  Trochu,  in  ac- 
cepting the  charge  imposed  on  him, 
has  exacted  from  the  Government 
the  solemn  assurance  of  respect  for 
God,  and  for  the  rights  of  Family 
and  Property.  The  Atheist  is  very 
indignant  at  the  assent  of  the 
Government  to  the  first  proposi- 
tion ;  Monnier  equally  indignant  at 
the  assent  to  the  second  and  third. 
What  has  that  honest  ouvrier  con- 
spired for  ? — what  has  he  suffered 
for  ? — of  late  nearly  starved  for  1 — 
but  to  marry  another  man's  wife, 
getting  rid  of  his  own,  and  to 
legalise  a  participation  in  the  pro- 
perty of  his  employer, — and  now  he 
is  no  better  off  than  before.  "  There 
must  be  another  revolution,"  he 
whispers  to  the  Atheist. 

"Certainly,"  whispers  back  the 
Atheist ;  "  he  who  desires  to  better 
this  world  must  destroy  all  belief 
in  another." 
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The  conclave  was  assembled  when 
Lebeau  entered  by  the  private  door. 
He  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table;  and,  fixing  on  the  group  eyes 
that  emitted  a  cold  gleam  through 
the  spectacles,  thus  spoke — 

"Messieurs,  or  Citoyens,  which 
ye  will — I  no  longer  call  ye  con- 
freres —  you  have  disobeyed  or 
blundered  my  instructions.  On 
such  an  occasion  disobedience  and 
blunder  are  crimes  equally  hein- 
ous." 

Angry  murmurs. 

"  Silence  !  Do  not  add  mutiny 
to  your  other  offences.  My  instruc- 
tions were  simple  and  short..  Aid 
in  the  abolition  of  the  Empire.  Do 
not  aid  in  any  senseless  cry  for  a 
Republic  or  any  other  form  of 
government.  Leave  that  to  the 
Legislature.  What  have  you  done? 
You  swelled  the  crowd  that  invaded 
the  Corps  Legislatif.  You,  Dom- 
binsky,  not  even  a  Frenchman,  dare 
to  mount  the  President's  rostrum, 
and  brawl  forth  your  senseless  jar- 
gon. You,  Edgar  Ferrier,  from 
whom  I  expected  better,  ascend  the 
tribune,  and  invite  the  ruffians  in 
the  crowd  to  march  to  the  prisons 
and  release  the  convicts  ;  and  all  of 
you  swell  the  mob  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  inaugurate  the  reign  of 
folly  by  creating  an  oligarchy  of 
lawyers  to  resist  the  march  of 
triumphal  armies.  Messieurs,  I 
have  done  with  you.  You  are 
summoned  for  the  last  time  :  the 
Council  is  dissolved." 

With  these  words  Lebeau  put  on 
his  hat,  and  turned  to  depart.  But 
the  Pole,  who  was  seated  near  him, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming, — 
"  Traitor,  thou  shalt  not  escape  ! 
Comrades,  he  wants  to  sell  us  !" 

"  I  have  a  right  to  sell  you,  at 
least,  for  I  bought  you,  and  a  very 
bad  bargain  I  made,"  said  Lebeau, 
in  a  tone  of  withering  sarcasm. 

"Liar!"  cried  the  Pole,  and  seized 
Lebeau  by  the  left  hand,  while  with 
the  right  he  drew  forth  a  revolver. 
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Ferrier  and  Grimm,  shouting  "A 
bas  le  renegat !  "  would  have  rushed 
forward  in  support  of  the  Pole,  but 
Monnier  thrust  himself  between 
them  and  their  intended  victim, 
crying  with  a  voice  that  dominated 
their  yell,  "  Back  ! — we  are  not  as- 
sassins." Before  he  had  finished 
the  sentence  the  Pole  was  on  his 
knees.  With  a  vigour  which  no  one 
could  have  expected  from  the  seem- 
ing sexagenarian,  Lebeau  had  caught 
the  right  arm  of  his  assailant,  twisted 
it  back  so  mercilessly  as  almost  to  dis- 
locate elbow  and  shoulder  joint. 
One  barrel  of  the  revolver  discharged 
itself  harmlessly  against  the  oppo- 
site wall,  and  the  pistol  itself  then 
fell  from  the  unnerved  hand  of  the 
would-be  assassin ;  and  what  with 
the  pain  and  the  sudden  shock,  the 
stalwart  Dombinsky  fell  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  his 
unlooked-for  vanquisher. 

Lebeau  released  his  hold,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  pistol,  pointing 
the  barrels  towards  Edgar  Ferrier, 
who  stood  with  mouth  agape  and 
lifted  arm  arrested,  and  said  quietly : 
"Monsieur,  have  the  goodness  to 
open  that  window."  Ferrier  me- 
chanically obeyed.  "Now,  hireling," 
continued  Lebeau,  addressing  the 
vanquished  Pole,  "choose  between 
the  door  and  the  window."  "  Go, 
my  friend,"  whispered  the  Italian. 
The  Pole  did  not  utter  a  word  ;  but 
rising  nimbly,  and  rubbing  his  arm, 
stalked  to  the  door.  There  he 
paused  a  moment  and  said,  "I  re- 
tire overpowered  by  numbers,"  and 
vanished. 

"  Messieurs,"  resumed  Lebeau, 
calmly,  "  I  repeat  that  the  Council 
is  dissolved.  In  fact  its  object  is 
fulfilled  more  abruptly  thin  any  of 
us  foresaw,  and  by  means  which  I 
at  least  had  been  too  long  out  of 
Paris  to  divine  as  possible.  I  now 
see  that  every  aberration  of  reason 
is  possible  to  the  Parisians.  The  ob- 
ject that  united  us  was  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  As  I  have  always  frankly 
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told  you,  with  that  object  achieved, 
separation  commences.  Each  of  us 
has  his  own  crotchet,  which  differs 
from  the  other  man's.  Pursue  yours 
as  you  will — I  pursue  mine — you 
will  find  Jean  Lebeau  no  more  in 
Paris  :  il  s' efface.  Au  plaisir,  mais 
pas  au  revoir." 

He  retreated  to  the  masked  door 
and  disappeared. 

Marc  le  Roux,  the  porter  or  custos 
of  that  ruinous  council-hall,  alarmed 
at  the  explosion  of  the  pistol,  had 
hurried  into  the  room,  and  now 
stood  unheeded  by  the  door  with 
mouth  agape,  while  Lebeau  thus 
curtly  dissolved  the  assembly.  But 
when  the  president  vanished  through 
the  secret  doorway,  Le  Roux  also 
retreated.  Hastily  descending  the 
stairs,  he  made  as  quickly  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him  for  the  mouth 
of  the  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
through  which  he  knew  that  Lebeau 
must  pass.  He  arrived,  panting 
and  breathless,  in  time  to  catch 
hold  of  the  ex-president's  arm. 
"Pardon,  citizen,"  stammered  he, 
"  but  do  I  understand  that  you  have 
sent  the  Council  of  Ten  to  the  devil1?" 


"  I?  Certainly  not,  my  good 
Paul ;  I  dismiss  them  to  go  where 
they  like.  If  they  prefer  the  di- 
rection you  name  it  is  their  own 
choice.  I  decline  to  accompany  them, 
and  I  advise  you  not  to  do  so." 

"But,  citizen,  have  you  consid- 
ered what  is  to  become  of  Madame  1 
Is  she  to  be  turned  out  of  the  lodge? 
Are  my  wages  to  stop,  and  Madame 
to  be  left  without  a  crust  to  put  into 
her  soup  1 " 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that;  I  have  just 
paid  the  rent  of  the  baraque  for 
three  months  in  advance,  and  there 
is  your  quarter's  pay,  in  advance 
also.  My  kind  regards  to  Madame, 
and  tell  her  to  keep  your  skin  safe 
from  the  schemes  of  these  lunatics." 
Thrusting  some  pieces  of  gold  into 
the  hands  of  the  porter,  Lebeau 
nodded  his  adieu,  and  hastened 
along  his  way. 

Absorbed  in  his  own  reflections, 
he  did  not  turn  to  look  behind. 
But  if  he  had,  he  could  not  have 
detected  the  dark  form  of  the  porter, 
creeping  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  streets  with  distant  but  watch- 
ful footsteps. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


The  conspirators,  whenleft  by  their 
president,  dispersed  in  deep,  not 
noisy  resentment.  They  were  in- 
deed too  stunned  for  loud  demon- 
stration ;  and  belonging  to  different 
grades  of  life,  and  entertaining  dif- 
ferent opinions,  their  confidence  in 
each  other  seemed  lost  now  that  the 
chief  who  had  brought  and  kept 
them  together  was  withdrawn  from 
their  union.  The  Italian  and  the 
Atheist  slank  away,  whispering  to 
each  other.  Grimm  reproached 
Eerrier  for  deserting  Dombinsky 
and  obeying  Lebeau.  Eerrier  ac- 
cused Grimm  of  his  German  origin, 
and  hinted  at  denouncing  him  as 
a  Prussian  spy.  Gaspard  le  Noy 
linked  his  arm  in  Monnier's,  and 


when  they  had  gained  the  dark 
street  without,  leading  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  desolate  lanes,  the  medecin 
des  pauvres  said  to  the  mechanic : 
"  You  are  a  brave  fellow,  Monnier. 
Lebeau  owes  you  a  good  turn.  But 
for  your  cry,  '  We  are  not  assassins/ 
the  Pole  might  not  have  been  left 
without  support.  No  atmosphere 
is  so  infections  as  that  in  which  we 
breathe  the  same  air  of  revenge  : 
when  the  violence  of  one  man  puts 
into  action  the  anger  or  suspicion  of 
others,  they  become  like  a  pack  of 
hounds,  which  follow  the  spring  of 
the  first  hound,  whether  on  the 
wild  boar  or  their  own  master. 
Even  I,  who  am  by  no  means  hot- 
headed, had  my  hand  on  my  case- 
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knife  when  the  word  '  assassin '  re- 
buked and  disarmed  me." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Monnier, 
gloomily,  "I  half  repent  the  im- 
pulse which  made  me  interfere  to 
save  that  man.  Better  he  should 
die  than  live  to  betray  the  cause  we 
allowed  him  to  lead." 

"Nay,  mon  ami,  speaking  can- 
didly, we  must  confess  that  he 
never  from  the  first  pretended  to 
advocate  the  cause  for  which  you 
conspired.  On  the  contrary,  he  al- 
ways said  that  with  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  our  union  would  cease,  and 
each  become  free  to  choose  his  own 
way  towards  his  own  after-objects/' 

"  Yes,"  answered  Armand,  re- 
luctantly ;  "  he  said  that  to  me 
privately,  with  still  greater  plain- 
ness than  he  said  it  to  the  Coun- 
cil. But  I  answered  as  plainly." 

"  How  ? " 

"  I  told  him  that  the  man  who 
takes  the  first  step  in  a  revolution, 
and  persuades  others  to  go  along  with 
him,  cannot  in  safety  stand  still  or 
retreat  when  the  next  step  is  to  be 
taken.  It  is  '  en  avant '  or  '  a  la  lan- 
terned So  it  shall  be  with  him. 
Shall  a  fellow-being  avail  himself  of 
the  power  over  my  mind  which  he 
derives  from  superior  education  or 
experience, — break  into  wild  frag- 
ments my  life,  heretofore  tranquil, 
orderly,  happy, — make  use  of  any 
opinions,  which  were  then  but  harm- 
less desires,  to  serve  his  own  pur- 
pose, which  was  hostile  to  the 
opinions  he  roused  into  action, — 
say  to  me,  '  Give  yourself  up  to  de- 
stroy the  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  form  of  society  which  your 
inclinations  prefer, 'and  then,  that  first 
obstacle  destroyed,  cry  'Halt !  I  go 
with  you  no  further;  I  will  not  help 
you  to  piece  together  the  life  I  have 
induced  you  to  shatter;  I  will  not  aid 
you  to  substitute  for  the  society  that 
pained  you  the  society  that  wrould 
please ;  I  leave  you,  struggling,  be- 
wildered, maddened,  in  the  midst 
of  chaos  within  and  without  you '  ? 


Shall  a  fellow-being  do  this,  and  va- 
nish with  a  mocking  cry  : '  Tool !  I 
have  had  enough  of  thee;  I  cast 
thee  aside  as  worthless  lumber '  ? 
Ah  !  let  him  beware  !  The  tool  is 
of  iron,  and  can  be  shaped  to  edge 
and  point/' 

The  passion  with  which  this 
rough  eloquence  was  uttered,  and 
the  fierce  sinister  expression  that 
had  come  over  a  countenance  ha- 
bitually open  and  manly,  even 
when  grave  and  stern,  alarmed  and 
startled  Le  Noy.  "  Pooh,  my 
friend  ! "  he  said,  rather  falteringly, 
"  you  are  too  excited  now  to  think 
justly.  Go  home  and  kiss  your 
children.  Never  do  anything  that 
may  make  them  shrink  from  their 
father.  And  as  to  Lebeau,  try  and 
forget  him.  He  says  he  shall  dis- 
appear from  Paris.  I  believe  him. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  man  is 
not  what  he  seemed  to  us.  No 
man  of  sixty  could  by  so  easy  a 
sleight  of  hand  have  brought  that 
giant  Pole  to  his  knee.  If  Lebeau 
reappear  it  will  be  in  some  other 
form.  Did  you  notice  that  in  the 
momentary  struggle  his  flaxen  wig 
got  disturbed,  and  beneath  it  I  saw 
a  dark  curl.  I  suspect  that  the 
man  is  not  only  younger  than  he 
seemed,  but  of  higher  rank, — a 
conspirator,  against  one  throne,  per- 
haps, in  order  to  be  minister  under 
another.  There  are  such  men." 

Before  Monnier,  who  seemed 
struck  by  these  conjectures,  col- 
lected his  thoughts  to  answer,  a 
tall  man  in  the  dress  of  a  SOILS 
lieutenant  stopped  under  a  dim  gas 
lamp,  and  catching  sight  of  the 
artisan's  face,  seized  him  by  the 
hand,  exclaiming,  "Armand,  mon 
frere !  well  met ;  strange  times, 
eh?  Come  and  discuss  them  at  the 
Cafe  de  Lyon  yonder  over  a  bowl 
of  punch.  I'll  stand  treat." 

"  Agreed,  dear  Charles." 

"And  if  this  monsieur  is  a 
friend  of  yours  perhaps  he  will 
join  us." 
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"You  are  too  obliging,  Mon- 
sieur," answered  Le  Noy,  not  ill 
pleased  to  get  rid  of  his  excited 
companion;  "but  it  lias  been  a 
busy  day  with  me,  and  I  am  only 
fit  for  bed.  Be  abstinent  of  the 
punch,  Armand.  You  are  feverish 
already.  Good  night,  Messieurs." 

The  Cafe  de  Lyon,  in  vogue 
among  the  National  Guard  of  the 
guartier,  was  but  a  few  yards  off, 
and  the  brothers  turned  towards  it 
arm  in  arm.  "  Who  is  the  friend  ? " 
asked  Charles;  "I  don't  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  him  with  thee 
before." 

"  He  belongs  to  the  medical  craft 
—a  good  patriot  and  a  kind  man — 
attends  the  poor  gratuitously.  Yes, 
Charles,  these  are  strange  times ; 
what  dost  thou  think  will  come  of 
them?" 

They  had  now  entered  the  cafe  ; 
and  Charles  had  ordered  the  punch, 
and  seated  himself  at  a  vacant 
table  before  he  replied.  "  What 
will  come  of  these  times'?  I  will 
tell  thee.  National  deliverance  and 
regeneration  through  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  National  Guard." 

"Eh?  I  don't  take,"  said  Ar- 
mand, bewildered. 

"Probably  not,"  answered  Charles, 
with  an  air  of  compassionate  con- 
ceit; "thou  art  a  dreamer,  but  I 
am  a  politician."  He  tapped  his 
forehead  significantly.  "At  this 
custom-house  ideas  are  examined 
before  they  are  passed." 

Armand  gazed  at  his  brother 
wistfully,  and  with  a  deference  he 
rarely  manifested  towards  any  one 
who  disputed  his  own  claims  to 
superior  intelligence.  Charles  was 
a  few  years  older  than  Monnier; 
he  was  of  larger  build ;  he  had 
shaggy  lowering  eyebrows,  a  long 
obstinate  upper  lip,  the  face  of  a  man 
who  was  accustomed  to  lay  down  the 
law.  Inordinate  self-esteem  often 
gives  that  character  to  a  physi- 
ognomy otherwise  commonplace. 


Charles  passed  for  a  deep  thinker 
in  his  own  set,  which  was  a  very 
different  set  from  Armand's — not 
among  workmen  but  small  shop- 
keepers. He  had  risen  in  life  to  a 
grade  beyond  Armand's ;  he  had 
always  looked  to  the  main  chance  ; 
married  the  widow  of  a  hosier  and 
glover  much  older  than  himself, 
and  in  her  right  was  a  very  respect- 
able tradesman,  comfortably  well 
off;  a  Liberal,  of  course,  but  a 
Liberal  bourgeois,  equally  against 
those  above  him  and  those  below. 
Needless  to  add  that  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  his  brother's  social- 
istic opinions.  Still  he  loved  that 
brother  as  well  as  he  could  love 
any  one  except  himself.  And  Ar- 
mand, who  was  very  affectionate, 
and  with  whom  family  ties  were 
very  strong,  returned  that  love 
with  ample  interest ;  and  though 
so  fiercely  at  war  with  the  class  to 
which  Charles  belonged,  was  se- 
cretly proud  of  having  a  brother 
who  was  of  that  class.  So  in  Eng- 
land I  have  known  the  most  violent 
antagonist  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
—  himself  a  cobbler  —  who  inter- 
rupts a  discourse  on  the  crimes  of 
the  aristocracy  by  saying,  "  Though 
I  myself  descend  from  a  county 
family." 

In  an  evil  day  Charles  Monnier, 
enrolled  in  the  National  Guard, 
had  '  received  promotion  in  that 
patriotic  corps.  Eroni  that  date 
he  began  to  neglect  his  shop,  to 
criticise  military  matters,  and  to 
think  that  if  merit  had  fair  play 
he  should  be  a  Cincinnatus  or  a 
Washington,  he  had  not  decided 
which. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Charles,  ladling 
out  the  punch,  "thou  hast  wit 
enough  to  perceive  that  our  gene- 
rals are  imbeciles  or  traitors ;  that 
gredin  Bonaparte  has  sold  the 
army  for  ten  millions  of  francs  to 
Bismarck,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Wimpffen  has  his  share  of  the 
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bargain.  M'Mahon  was  wounded 
conveniently,  and  has  his  own 
terms  for  it.  The  regular  army  is 
nowhere.  Thou  wilt  see  —  thou 
wilt  see — they  will  not  stop  the 
march  of  the  Prussians.  Trochu 
will  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Then  we  shall  say, 
'  General,  give  us  our  terms,  and  go 
to  sleep.'  I  shall  be  summoned  to 
the  council  of  war.  I  have  my  plan. 
I  explain  it — 'tis  accepted — it  suc- 
ceeds. I  am  placed  in  supreme  com- 
mand—  the  Prussians  are  chased 
back  to  their  sour-krout.  And  I 
— well — I  don't  like  to  boast,  but 
thou'lt  see — thou'lt  see — what  will 
happen." 

"And  thy  plan,  Charles — thou 
hast  formed  it  already  ? " 

"  Ay,  ay,  —  the  really  military 
genius  is  prompt,  mon  petit  Armand 
— a  flash  of  the  brain.  Hark  ye ! 
Let  the  Vandals  come  to  Paris  and 
invest  it.  Whatever  their  numbers 
on  paper,  I  don't  care  a  button ; 
they  can  only  have  a  few  thousands 
at  any  given  point  in  the  vast  cir- 
cumference of  the  capital.  Any 
fool  must  grant  that — thou  must 
grant  it,  eh?" 

"It  seems  just." 

"Of  course.  "Well,  then,  we 
proceed  by  sorties  of  200,000  men 
repeated  every  other  day,  and  in 
twelve  days  the  Prussians  are  in 
full  flight.*  The  country  rises  on 
their  flight — they  are  cut  to  pieces. 
I  depose  Trochu  —  the  National 
Guard  elects  the  Saviour  of  France. 
I  have  a  place  in  my  eye  for  thee. 
Thou  art  superb  as  a  decorator — 
thou  shalt  be  Minister  des  Beaux 
Arts.  But  keep  clear  of  the  can- 


aille. No  more  strikes  then — thou 
wilt  be  an  employer — respect  thy 
future  order." 

Armand  smiled  mournfully. 
Though  of  intellect  which,  had  it 
been  disciplined,  was  far  superior 
to  his  brother's,  it  was  so  estranged 
from  practical  opinions,  so  warped, 
so  heated,  so  flawed  and  cracked 
in  parts,  that  he  did  not  see  the 
ridicule  of  Charles's  braggadocio. 
Charles  had  succeeded  in  life,  Ar- 
mand had  failed  ;  and  Armand  be- 
lieved in  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
the  elder  born.  But  he  was  far  too 
sincere  for  any  bribe  to  tempt  him 
to  forsake  his  creed  and  betray  his 
opinions.  And  he  knew  that  it 
must  be  a  very  different  revolution 
from  that  which  his  brother  con- 
templated, that  could  allow  him  to 
marry  another  man's  wife,  and  his 
"  order  "  to  confiscate  other  people's 
property. 

"Don't  talk  of  strikes,  Charles. 
What  is  done  is  done.  I  was  led 
into  heading  a  strike,  not  on  my 
own  account,  for  I  was  well  paid 
and  well  off,  but  for  the  sake  of 
my  fellow- workmen.  I  may  regret 
now  what  I  did,  for  the  sake  of 
Marie  and  the  little  ones.  But  it 
is  an  affair  of  honour,  and  I  cannot 
withdraw  from  the  cause  till  my 
order,  as  thou  namest  my  class,  has 
its  rights." 

"Bah!  thou  wilt  think  better 
of  it  when  thou  art  an  employer. 
Thou  hast  suffered  enough  already. 
Remember  that  I  warned  thee 
against  that  old  fellow  in  spectacles 
whom  I  met  once  at  thy  house.  I 
told  thee  he  would  lead  thee  into 
mischief,  and  then  leave  thee  to  get 


*  Charles  Monnier  seems  to  have  indiscreetly  blahhed  out  his  "idea,"  for  it  was 
plagiarised  afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Guards  in  the  Salle  de  la  Bourse 
by  Citizen  Eochebrune  (slain  19th  January  1871,  in  the  affair  of  Montretout).  The 
plan,  which  he  developed  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  Charles  Monnier,  was  received 
with  lively  applause  ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  speech  it  was  proposed  to  name  at  once 
Citizen  Rochebrune  General  of  the  National  Guard,  an  honour  which,  unhappily  for 
his  country,  the  citizen  had  the  modesty  to  decline. 
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out  of  it.  I  saw  through  him.  I 
have  a  head  !  Va  /  " 

"  Thou  wert  a  true  prophet — he 
has  duped  me.  But  in  moving  me 
he  has  set  others  in  movement ;  and 
I  suspect  he  will  find  he  has  duped 
himself.  Time  will  show." 

Here  the  brothers  were  joined 
"by  some  loungers  belonging  to  the 
National  Guard.  The  talk  became 
general,  the  potations  large.  To- 
wards daybreak  Armand  reeled 
home,  drunk  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  He  was  one  of  those  whom 
drink  makes  violent.  Marie  had 
been  sitting  up  for  him,  alarmed  at 
his  lengthened  absence.  But  when 
she  would  have  thrown  herself  on 
his  breast,  her  pale  face  and  her 
passionate  sobs  enraged  him.  He 
flung  her  aside  roughly.  From  that 


night  the  man's  nature  was  changed. 
If,  as  a  physiognomist  has  said,  each 
man  has  in  him  a  portion  of  the 
wild  beast,  which  is  suppressed  by 
mild  civilising  circumstances,  and 
comes  uppermost  when  self-control 
is  lost,  the  nature  of  many  an  hon- 
est workman,  humane  and  tender- 
hearted as  the  best  of  us,  com- 
menced a  change  into  the  wild 
beast,  that  raged  through  the  civil 
war  of  the  Communists,  on  the  day 
when  half-a-dozen  Incapables,  with 
no  more  claim  to  represent  the 
people  of  Paris  than  half-a-dozen 
monkeys  would  have,  were  allowed 
to  elect  themselves  to  supreme 
power,  and  in  the  very  fact  of  that 
election  released  all  the  elements 
of  passion,  and  destroyed  all  the 
bulwarks  of  order. 


CHAPTER  X. 


No  man  perhaps  had  more  earn- 
estly sought  and  more  passionately 
striven  for  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
than  Victor  de  Mauleon ;  and  per- 
haps no  man  was  more  dissatisfied 
and  disappointed  by  the  immediate 
consequences  of  that  fall.  In  first 
conspiring  against  the  Empire,  he 
had  naturally  enough,  in  common 
with  all  the  more  intelligent  en- 
emies of  the  dynasty,  presumed 
that  its  fate  would  be  worked  out 
by  the  normal  effect  of  civil  causes 
— the  alienation  of  the  educated 
classes,  the  discontent  of  the  arti- 
sans, the  eloquence  of  the  press  and 
of  popular  meetings,  strengthened 
in  proportion  as  the  Emperor  had 
been  compelled  to  relax  the  former 
checks  upon  the  licence  of  either. 
And  De  Mauleon  had  no  less 
naturally  concluded  that  there 
would  be  time  given  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  legitimate  and  rational 
form  of  government  to  succeed  that 
which  was  destroyed.  For,  as  has 
been  hinted  or  implied,  this  remark- 


able man  was  not  merely  an  instiga- 
tor of  revolution  through  the  Secret 
Council,  and  the  turbulent  agen- 
cies set  in  movement  through  the 
lower  strata  of  society  ;  —  he  was 
also  in  confidential  communication 
with  men  eminent  for  wealth,  sta- 
tion, and  political  repute,  from 
whom  he  obtained  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  darker  purposes  of  con- 
spiracy, into  the  elaboration  of  which 
they  did  not  inquire ;  and  these 
men,  though  belonging  like  himself 
to  the  Liberal  party,  were  no  hot- 
blooded  democrats.  Most  of  them 
were  in  favour  of  constitutional 
monarchy  ;  all  of  them  for  forms  of 
government  very  different  from  any 
republic  in  which  socialists  or  com- 
munists could  find  themselves  up- 
permost. Among  these  politicians 
were  persons  ambitious  and  able, 
who  in  scheming  for  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  had  been  prepared  to  under- 
take the  task  of  conducting  to  ends 
compatible  with  modern  civilisation 
the  revolution  they  were  willing  to 
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allow  a  mob  at  Paris  to  commence. 
The  opening  of  the  war  necessarily 
suspended  their  designs.  How  com- 
pletely the  events  of  the  4th  Sep- 
tember mocked  the  calculations  of 
their  ablest  minds,  and  paralysed 
the  action  of  their  most  energetic 
spirits,  will  appear  in  the  conversa- 
tion T  am  about  to  record.  It  takes 
place  between  Victor  de  Mauleon 
and  the  personage  to  whom  he  had 
addressed  the  letter  written  on  the 
night  before  the  interview  with 
Louvier,  in  which  Victor  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  reappear- 
ing in  Paris  in  his  proper  name  and 
rank.  I  shall  designate  this  corre- 
spondent as  vaguely  as  possible;  let 
me  call  him  the  Incognito.  He 
may  yet  play  so  considerable  a  part 
in  the  history  of  France  as  a  potent 
representative  of  the  political  phil- 
osophy of  De  Tocqueville — that  is, 
of  Liberal  principles  incompatible 
with  the  absolute  power  either  of  a 
sovereign  of  a  populace,  and  reso- 
lutely opposed  to  experiments  on 
the  foundations  of 'civilised  society 
— that  it  would  be  unfair  to  himself 
and  his  partisans  if,  in  a  work  like 
this,  a  word  were  said  that  could 
lead  malignant  conjecture  to  his 
identity  with  any  special  chief  of 
the  opinions  of  which  I  here  pre- 
sent him  only  as  a  type. 

The  Incognito,  entering  Victor's 
apartment : — 

"  My  dear  friend,  even  if  I  had 
not  received  your  telegram,  I  should 
have  hastened  hither  on  the  news 
of  this  astounding  revolution.  It 
is  only  in  Paris  that  such  a  tragedy 
could  be  followed  by  such  a  farce. 
You  were  on  the  spot — a  spectator. 
Explain  it  if  you  can." 

DE  MAULEON.  —  "I  was  more 
than  a  spectator ;  I  was  an  actor. 
Hiss  me — I  deserve  it.  When  the 
terrible  news  from  Sedan  reached 
Paris,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
stun  and  bewilderment  I  noticed  a 
hesitating  timidity  among  all  those 


who  had  wares  in  their  shops  and  a 
good  coat  on  their  backs.  They 
feared  that  to  proclaim  the  Empire 
defunct  would  be  to  install  the  Red 
Republic  with  all  its  paroxysm  of 
impulsive  rage  and  all  its  theories 
of  wholesale  confiscation.  But  since 
it  was  impossible  for  the  object  we 
had  in  view  to  let  slip  the  occasion 
of  deposing  the  dynasty  which  stood 
in  its  way,  it  was  necessary  to  lose 
no  time  in  using  the  revolutionary 
part  of  the  populace  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  assisted  in  doing  so ;  my 
excuse  is  this — that  in  a  time  of 
crisis  a  man  of  action  must  go 
straight  to  his  immediate  object, 
and  in  so  doing  employ  the  instru- 
ments at  his  command.  I  made, 
however,  one  error  in  judgment 
which  admits  of  no  excuse.  I  re- 
lied on  all  I  had  heard,  and  all  I 
had  observed,  of  the  character  of 
Trochu,  and  I  was  deceived,  in  com- 
mon, I  believe,  with  all  his  ad- 
mirers, and  three  parts  of  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  Paris." 

INCOGNITO. — "  I  should  have  been 
equally  deceived  !  Trochu's  con- 
duct is  a  riddle  that  I  doubt  if  he 
himself  can  ever  solve.  He  was 
master  of  the  position  ;  he  had  the 
military  force  in  his  hands  if  he 
combined  with  Palikao,  which, 
whatever  the  jealousies  between 
the  two,  it  was  his  absolute  duty 
to  do.  He  had  a  great  prestige 


DE  MAULEON. — "And  for  the 
moment  a  still  greater  popularity. 
His  ipse  dixit  could  have  deter- 
mined the  wavering  and  confused 
spirits  of  the  population.  I  was 
prepared  for  his  abandonment  of 
the  Emperor — even  of  the  Empress 
and  the  Regency.  But  how  could 
I  imagine  that  he,  the  man  of 
moderate  politics,  of  Orleanistic 
leanings,  the  clever  writer,  the  fine 
talker,  the  chivalrous  soldier,  the 
religious  Breton,  could  abandon 
everything  that  was  legal,  every- 
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thing  that  could  save  France  against 
the  enemy,  and  Paris  against  civil 
discord ;  that  he  would  connive  at 
the  annihilation  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  popular  Assembly,  of  every  form 
of  Government  that  could  be  recog- 
nised as  legitimate  at  home  or 
abroad,  accept  service  under  men 
whose  doctrines  were  opposed  to  all 
his  antecedents,  all  his  professed 
opinions,  and  inaugurate  a  chaos 
under  the  name  of  a  Republic  ! " 

IN.COGNLTO.  —  "  How,  indeed  ? 
How  suppose  that  the  National 
Assembly,  just  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  millions  and  a  half, 
could  be  hurried  into  a  conjuring 
box,  and  reappear  as  the  travesty 
of  a  Venetian  oligarchy,  composed 
of  half-a-dozen  of  its  most  unpopu- 
lar members  !  The  sole  excuse  for 
Trochu  is,  that  he  deemed  all  other 
considerations  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  defence  of  Paris, 
and  the  united  action  of  the  nation 
against  the  invaders.  But  if  that 
were  his  honest  desire  in  siding 
with  this  monstrous  usurpation  of 
power,  he  did  everything  by  which 
the  desire  could  be  frustrated.  Had 
there  been  any  provisional  body 
composed  of  men  known  and  es- 
teemed, elected  by  the  Chambers, 
supported  by  Trochu  and  the  troops 
at  his  back,  there  would  have  been 
a  rallying -point  for  the  patriotism 
of  the  provinces;  and  in  the  wise 
suspense  of  any  constitution  to 
succeed  that  Government  until  the 
enemy  were  chased  from  the  field, 
all  partisans — Imperialists,  Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists,  Republicans  — 
would  have  equally  adjourned  their 
differences.  Eut  a  democratic  Re- 
public, proclaimed  by  a  Parisian 
mob  for  a  nation  in  which  sincere 
democratic  Republicans  are  a  hand- 
ful, in  contempt  of  an  Assembly 
chosen  by  the  country  at  large  ; 
headed  by  men  in  whom  the  pro- 
vinces have  no  trust,  and  for  whom 
their  own  representatives  are  vio- 


lently cashiered ; — can  you  conceive 
such  a  combination  of  wet  blankets 
supplied  by  the  irony  of  fate  for 
the  extinction  of  every  spark  of  ar- 
dour in  the  population  from  which 
armies  are  to  be  gathered  in  haste, 
at  the  beck  of  usurpers  they  dis- 
trust and  despise  1  Paris  has  ex- 
celled itself  in  folly.  Hungering 
for  peace,  it  proclaims  a  Government 
which  has  no  legal  power  to  treat 
for  it.  Shrieking  out  for  allies 
among  the  monarchies,  it  annihilates 
the  hope  of  obtaining  them ;  its 
sole  chance  of  escape  from  siege, 
famine,  and  bombardment,  is  in  the 
immediate  and  impassioned  sympa- 
thy of  the  provinces;  and  it  revives 
all  the  grudges  which  the  provinces 
have  long  sullenly  felt  against  the 
domineering  pretensions  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  invokes  the  rural  popu- 
lations, which  comprise  the  pith 
and  sinew  of  armies,  in  the  name 
of  men  whom  I  verily  believe  they 
detest  still  more  than  they  do  the 
Prussians.  Victor,  it  is  enough  to 
make  one  despair  of  his  country  ! 
All  beyond  the  hour  seems  anarchy 
and  ruin." 

"  Not  so !"  exclaimed  De  Mauleon. 
"Everything  comes  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  wait.  The  Empire 
is  destroyed;  the  usurpation  that 
follows  it  has  no  roots.  It  will  but 
serve  to  expedite  the  establishment 
of  such  a  condition  as  we  have 
meditated  and  planned — a  consti- 
tution adapted  to  our  age  and  our 
people,  not  based  wholly  on  untried 
experiments,  taking  the  best  from 
nations  that  do  not  allow  Freedom 
and  Order  to  be  the  sport  of  any 
popular  breeze.  From  the  American 
Republic  we  must  borrow  the  only 
safeguards  against  the  fickleness  of 
the  universal  suffrage  which,  though 
it  was  madness  to  concede  in  any 
ancient  community,  once  conceded 
cannot  be  safely  abolished, — viz., 
the  salutary  law  that  no  article  of 
the  Constitution  once  settled  can 
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be  altered  without  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  legislative  body. 
By  this  law  we  insure  permanence, 
and  that  concomitant  love  for  insti- 
tutions which  is  engendered  by  time 
and  custom.  Secondly,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  senate  on  such  principles 
as  may  secure  to  it  in  all  times  of 
danger  a  confidence  and  respect 
which  counteract  in  public  opinion 
the  rashness  and  heat  of  the  popu- 
lar assembly.  On  what  principles 
that  senate  should  be  formed,  with 
what  functions  invested,  what  share 
of  the  executive — especially  in  fo- 
reign affairs,  declarations  of  war, 
or  treaties  of  peace — should  be  ac- 
corded to  it,  will  no  doubt  need  the 
most  deliberate  care  of  the  ablest 
minds.  But  a  senate  I  thus  sketch 
has  alone  rescued  America  from  the 
rashness  of  counsel  incident  to  a 
democratic  Chamber ;  and  it  is  still 
more  essential  to  France,  with  still 
more  favourable  elements  for  its 
creation.  From  England  we  must 
borrow  the  great  principle  that  has 
alone  saved  her  from  revolution — 
that  the  head  of  the  State  can  do 
no  wrong.  He  leads  no  armies,  he 
presides  over  no  Cabinet.  All  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  his  advisers  ; 
and  where  we  upset  a  dynasty, 
England  changes  an  administration. 
Whether  the  head  of  the  State 
should  have  the  title  of  sovereign 
or  president,  whether  he  be  heredi- 
tary or  elected,  is  a  question  of 
minor  importance  impossible  now 
to  determine;  but  in  which  I  hearti- 
ly concur  with  you  that  hereditary 
monarchy  is  infinitely  better  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  Frenchmen,  to  their 
love  of  show  and  of  honours — and 
infinitely  more  preservative  from  all 
the  dangers  which  result  from  con- 
stant elections  to  such  a  dignity, 
with  parties  so  heated,  and  pre- 
tenders to  the  rank  so  numerous 
— than  any  principle  by  which  a 
popular  demagogue  or  a  successful 
general  to  destroy  the  institutions 
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he  is  elected  to  guard.  On  these 
fundamental  doctrines  for  the  re- 
generation of  France  I  think  we  are 
agreed.  And  I  believe  when  the  mo- 
ment arrives  to  promulgate  them, 
through  an  expounder  of  weight  like 
yourself,  they  will  rapidly  commend 
themselves  to  the  intellect  of  France. 
For  they  belong  to  common-sense  ; 
and  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of 
cgmmon-sense  I  have  a  faith  which 
I  refuse  to  medievalists  who  would 
restore  the  right  divine;  and  still 
more  to  fanatical  quacks,  who  ima- 
gine that  the  worship  of  the  Deity, 
the  ties  of  family,  and  the  rights  of 
property  are  errors  at  variance  with 
the  progress  of  society.  Qui  vivera, 
verra." 

INCOGNITO. — "  In  the  outlines  of 
the  policy  you  so  ably  enunciate  I 
heartily  concur.  But  if  France  is, 
I  will  not  say  to  be  regenerated, 
but  to  have  fair  play  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  I  add  one  or  two 
items  to  the  programme.  France 
must  be  saved  from  Paris,  not  by 
subterranean  barracks  and  trains, 
the  impotence  of  which  we  see  to- 
day with  a  general  in  command 
of  the  military  force,  but  by  con- 
ceding to  France  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  power  now  monopo- 
lised by  Paris.  All  this  system 
of  centralisation,  equally  tyranni- 
cal and  corrupt,  must  be  eradicated. 
Talk  of  examples  from  America,  of 
which  I  know  little — from  Eng- 
land, of  which  I  know  much, — what 
can  we  more  advantageously  borrow 
from  England  than  that  diffusion  of 
all  her  moral  and  social  power  which 
forbids  the  congestion  of  blood  in 
one  vital  part  1  Decentralise  !  de- 
centralise !  decentralise !  will  be 
my  incessant  cry,  if  ever  the  time 
comes  when  my  cry  will  be  heard. 
France  can  never  be  a  genuine 
France  until  Paris  has  no  more  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  France 
than  London  has  over  those  of 
England.  But  on  this  theme  I 
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could  go  on  till  midnight.  Now  to 
the  immediate  point :  what  do  you 
advise  me  to  do  in  this  crisis,  and 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  yourself1?" 

De  MauMon  put  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  and  remained  a  few  moments 
silent  and  thoughtful.  At  last  he 
looked  up  with  that  decided  expres- 
sion of  face  which  was  not  the  least 
among  his  many  attributes  for  in- 
fluence over  those  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact. 

"  For  you,  on  whom  so  much  of 
the  future  depends,  my  advice  is 
brief — have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present.  All  who  join  this  present 
mockery  of  a  Government  will  share 
the  fall  that  attends  it — a  fall  from 
which  one  or  two  of  their  body  may 
possibly  recover  by  casting  blame 
on  their  confreres, — you  never  could. 
But  it  is  not  for  you  to  oppose  that 
Government  with  an  enemy  on  its 
march  to  Paris.  You  are  not  a 
soldier ;  military  command  is  not 
in  your  role.  The  issue  of  events 
is  uncertain ;  but  whatever  it  be, 
the  men  in  power  cannot  conduct  a 
prosperous  war  nor  obtain  an  hon- 
ourable peace.  Hereafter  you  may 
be  the  Deus  ex  machind.  No  per- 
sonage of  that  rank  and  with  that 
mission  appears  till  the  end  of  the 
play  :  we  are  only  in  the  first  act. 
Leave  Paris  at  once,  and  abstain 
from  all  action." 

INCOGNITO  (dejectedly). — "  I  can- 
not deny  the  soundness  of  your  ad- 
vice, though  in  accepting  it  I  feel 
unutterably  saddened.  Still  you, 
the  calmest  and  shrewdest  observer 
among  my  friends,  think  there  is 
cause  for  hope,  not  despair.  Victor, 
I  have  more  than  most  men  to  make 
life  pleasant,  but  I  would  lay  down 
life  at  this  moment  with  you.  You 
know  me  well  enough  to  be  sure 
that  I  utter  no  melodramatic  fiction 
when  I  say  that  I  love  my  country 
as  a  young  man  loves  the  ideal  of 
his  dreams — with  my  whole  mind 
and  heart  and  soul !  and  the  thought 


[Nov. 

that  I  cannot  now  aid  her  in  the 
hour  of  her  mortal  trial  is — is " 

The  man's  voice  broke  down,  and 
he  turned  aside,  veiling  his  face 
with  a  hand  that  trembled. 

DE  MAULEON.  —  "  Courage  !  — 
patience  !  All  Frenchmen  have  the 
first ;  set  them  an  example  they 
much  need  in  the  second.  I,  too, 
love  my  country,  though  I  owe  to 
it  little  enough,  heaven  knows.  I 
suppose  love  of  country  is  inherent 
in  all  who  are  not  International- 
ists. They  profess  only  to  love  hu- 
manity, by  which,  if  they  mean 
anything  practical,  they  mean  a  rise 
in  wages. J; 

INCOGNITO  (rousing  himself,  and 
with  a  half-smile). — "Always  cyni- 
cal, Victor — always  belying  yourself. 
Eut  now  that  you  have  advised  my 
course,  what  will  be  your  own  ? 
Accompany  me,  and  wait  for  better 
times." 

"  JSTo,  noble  friend  ;  our  positions 
are  different.  Yours  is  made — mine 
yet  to  make.  But  for  this  war  I 
think  I  could  have  secured  a  seat 
in  the  Chamber.  As  I  wrote  you, 
I  found  that  my  kinsfolk  were  of 
much  influence  in  their  department, 
and  that  my  restitution  to  my  social 
grade,  and  the  repute  I  had  made 
as  an  Orleanist,  inclined  them  to 
forget  my  youthful  errors  and  to 
assist  my  career.  But  the  Cham- 
ber ceases  to  exist.  My  journal  I 
shall  drop.  I  cannot  support  the 
Government ;  it  is  not  a  moment  to 
oppose  it.  My  "prudent  course  is 
silence." 

INCOGNITO. — "  But  is  not  your 
journal  essential  to  your  support  1 " 

DE  MAULEON.  —  "  Fortunately 
not.  Its  profits  enabled  me  to  lay 
by  for  the  rainy  day  that  has  come  ; 
and  having  reimbursed  you  and  all 
friends  the  sums  necessary  to  start 
it,  I  stand  clear  of  all  debt,  and  for 
my  slender  wants  a  rich  man.  If  I 
continued  the  journal  I  should  be 
beggared ;  for  there  would  be  no 
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readers  to  '  Common  Sense  '  in  this 
interval  of  lunacy.  Nevertheless, 
during  this  interval,  I  trust  to  other 
ways  for  winning  a  name  that  will 
open  my  rightful  path  of  ambition 
whenever  we  again  have  a  legislature 
in  which  '  Common  Sense '  can  be 
heard." 

INCOGNITO. — "  But  how  win  that 
name,  silenced  as  a  writer?" 

DE  MAULEON. — "You forget  that 
I  have  fought  in  Algeria.  In  a  few 
days  Paris  will  be  in  a  state  of 


siege ;  and  then — and  then,"  he 
added,  and  very  quietly  dilated  on 
the  renown  of  a  patriot  or  the  grave 
of  a  soldier. 

"  I  envy  you  the  chance  of  either," 
said  the  Incognito  ;  and  after  a  few 
more  brief  words  he  departed,  his 
hat  drawn  over  his  brows,  and 
entering  a  hired  carriage  which  he 
had  left  at  the  corner  of  the  quiet 
street,  was  consigned  to  the  Station 

du ,  just  in  time  for  the  next 

train. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


Victor  dressed  and  went  out. 
The  streets  were  crowded.  Work- 
men were  everywhere  employed  in 
the  childish  operation  of  removing 
all  insignia,  and  obliterating  all 
names  that  showed  where  an  empire 
had  existed.  One  greasy  citizen, 
mounted  on  a  ladder,  was  effacing 
the  words  "  Boulevard  Haussman," 
and  substituting  for  Haussman, 
"  Victor  Hugo." 

Suddenly  De  Maule"on  came  on  a 
group  of  blouses,  interspersed  with 
women  holding  babies  and  ragged 
boys  holding  stones,  collected  round 
a  well-dressed  slender  man,  at  whom 
they  were  hooting  and  gesticulating, 
with  menaces  of  doing  something 
much  worse.  By  an  easy  effort  of 
his  strong  frame  the  Vicomte 
pushed  his  way  through  the  tor- 
mentors, and  gave  his  arm  to  their 
intended  victim. 

"  Monsieur,  allow  me  to  walk 
home  with  you." 

Therewith  the  shrieks  and  shouts 
and  gesticulations  increased.  "Ano- 
ther impertinent  !  Another  traitor  ! 
Drown  him  !  Drown  them  both  ! 
To  the  Seine  !  To  the  Seine  !  "  A 
burly  fellow  rushed  forward,  and 
the  rest  made  a  plunging  push. 
The  outstretched  arm  of  De  Mau- 
leon  kept  the  ringleader  at  bay. 
"  Mes  enfans"  cried  Victor,  with  a 


calm  clear  voice,  "  I  am  not  an  Im- 
perialist. Many  of  you  have  read 
the  articles  signed  Pierre  Firmin, 
written  against  the  tyrant  Bonaparte 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  I  am  Pierre  Firmin — make 
way  for  me."  Probably  not  one  in 
the  crowd  had  ever  read  a  word 
written  by  Pierre  Firmin,  nor  even 
heard  of  the  name.  But  they  did 
not  like  to  own  ignorance  ;  and  that 
burly  fellow  did  not  like  to  encoun- 
ter that  arm  of  iron  which  touched 
his  throat.  So  he  cried  out,  "  Oh  ! 
if  you  are  the  great  Pierre  Firmin, 
that  alters  the  case.  Make  way  for 
the  patriot  Pierre ! "  "  But,"  shrieked 
a  virago,  thrusting  her  baby  into 
De  Maule"on's  face,  "  the  other  is 
the  Imperialist,  the  capitalist,  the 
vile  Duplessis.  At  least  we  will 
have  him."  De  Mauleon  suddenly 
snatched  the  baby  from  her,  and 
said,  with  imperturbable  good  tem- 
per, "  Exchange  of  prisoners  !  I 
resign  the  man,  and  I  keep  the 
baby." 

No  one  who  does  not  know  the 
humours  of  a  Parisian  mob  can  com- 
prehend the  suddenness  of  popular 
change,  or  the  magical  mastery  over 
crowds  which  is  effected  by  quiet 
courage  and  a  ready  joke.  The 
group  was  appeased  at  once.  Even 
the  virago  laughed;  and  when  De 
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Maule"on  restored  the  infant  to  her 
arms,  with  a  gold  piece  thrust  into 
its  tiny  clasp,  she  eyed  the  gold, 
and  cried,  "  God  bless  you,  citizen! " 
The  two  gentlemen  made  their  way 
safely  now. 

"  M.  de  Mauleon,"  said  Du- 
plessis,  "  I  know  not  how  to  thank 
you.  Without  your  seasonable  aid 
I  should  have  been  in  great  danger 
of  life ;  and — would  you  believe  it  ? 
— the  woman  who  denounced  and 
set  the  mob  on  me  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  a  charity  which  I  weekly 
dispense  to  the  poor." 

"  Of  course  I  believe  that.  At 
the  Red  clubs  no  crime  is  more 
denounced  than  that  of  charity.  It 
is  the  'fraud  against  Egalite? — a  vile 
trick  of  the  capitalist  to  save  to  him- 
self the  millions  he  ought  to  share 
with  all  by  giving  a  sou  to  one. 
Meanwhile  take  my  advice,  M. 
Duplessis,  and  quit  Paris  with  your 
young  daughter.  This  is  no  place 
for  rich  Imperialists  at  present." 

"  I  perceived  that  before  to-day's 
adventure.  I  distrust  the  looks  of 
my  very  servants,  and  shall  depart 
with  Valerie  this  evening  for  Bre- 
tagne." 

"  Ah  !  I  heard  from  Louvier  that 
you  propose  to  pay  off  his  mortgage 
on  Rochebriant,  and  make  yourself 
sole  proprietor  of  my  young  kins- 
man's property." 

"  I  trust  you  only  believe  half 
what  you  hear.  I  mean  to  save 
Rochebriant  from  Louvier,  and  con- 
sign it,  free  of  charge,  to  your  kins- 
man, as  the  dot  of  his  bride,  my 
daughter." 

"I  rejoice  to  learn  such  good 
news  for  the  head  of  my  house. 
But  Alain  himself — is  he  not  with 
the  prisoners  of  war  1 " 

"  No,  thank  heaven.  He  went 
forth  an  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
Parisian  Mobiles — went  full  of  san- 
guine confidence ;  he  came  back 
with  his  regiment  in  mournful  de- 
spondency. The  undiscipline  of  his 


regiment,  of  the  Parisian  Mobiles 
generally,  appears  incredible.  Their 
insolent  disobedience  to  their  offi- 
cers, their  ribald  scoffs  at  their 
general —  oh,  it  is  sickening  to 
speak  of  it !  Alain  distinguished 
himself  by  repressing  a  mutiny,  and 
is  honoured  by  a  signal  compliment 
from  the  commander  in  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  Palikao.  But 
Palikao  is  nobody  now.  Alain  has 
already  been  sent  into  Bretagne, 
commissioned  to  assist  in  organis- 
ing a  corps  of  Mobiles  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Trochu,  as  you  know, 
is  a  Breton.  Alain  is  confident  of 
the  good  conduct  of  the  Bretons. 
What  will  Louvier  do  ?  He  is  an 
arch  Republican ;  is  he  pleased  now 
he  has  got  what  he  wanted  ? " 

"  I  suppose  he  is  pleased,  for  he 
is  terribly  frightened.  Fright  is 
one  of  the  great  enjoyments  of  a 
Parisian.  Good  day.  Your  path  to 
your  hotel  is  clear  now.  Remember 
me  kindly  to  Alain. ;> 

De  Mauleon  continued  his  way 
through  streets  sometimes  deserted, 
sometimes  thronged.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Rue  de  Florentin 
he  encountered  the  brothers  Vande- 
mar  walking  arm  in  arm. 

"  Ha,  De  Mauleon  !  "  cried  En- 
guerrand ;  "  what  is  the  last  min- 
ute's news  ? " 

"  I  can't  guess.  Nobody  knows 
at  Paris  how  soon  one  folly  swal- 
lows up  another.  Saturn  here  is 
always  devouring  one  or  other  of 
his  children." 

"  They  say  that  Vinoy,  after  a 
most  masterly  retreat,  is  almost  at 
our  gates  with  80,000  men." 

"  And  this  day  twelvemonth  we 
may  know  what  he  does  with  them." 

Here  Raoul,  who  seemed  absorbed 
in  gloomy  reflections,  halted  before 
the  hotel  in  which  the  Comtesse  di 
Rimini  lodged,  and  with  a  nod  to 
his  brother,  and  a  polite,  if  not  cor- 
dial salutation  to  Victor,  entered 
the  porte  cochere. 
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**  Your  brother  seems  out  of 
spirits, — a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
uproarious  mirth  with  which  Pa- 
risians welcome  the  advance  of  ca- 
lamity." 

"  Raoul,  as  you  know,  is  deeply 
religious.  He  regards  the  defeat 
we  have  sustained,  and  the  peril 
that  threatens  us,  as  the  beginning 
of  a  divine  chastisement,  justly  in- 
curred by  our  sins — I  mean,  the 
sins  of  Paris.  In  vain  my  father 
reminds  him  of  Voltaire's  story,  in 
which  the  ship  goes  down  with  a 
jripon  on  board.  In  order  to  pun- 
ish ihefripon,  the  honest  folks  are 
drowned." 

_"  Is  your  father  going  to  remain 
on  board  the  ship,  and  share  the 
fate  of  the  other  honest  folks  1 " 

"  Pas  si  bete.  He  is  off  to  Dieppe 
for  sea-bathing.  He  says  that  Paris 
has  grown  so  dirty  since  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, that  it  is  only  fit  for  the  feet 
of  the  Unwashed.  He  wished  my 
mother  to  accompany  him  ;  but  she 
replies,  '  No  ;  there  are  already  too 
many  wounded  not  to  need  plenty  of 
nurses/  She  is  assisting  to  inaugu- 
rate a  society  of  ladies  in  aid  of  the 
SOBUTS  de  Charite.  Like  Raoul,  she 
is  devout,  but  she  has  not  his  super- 
stitions. Still  his  superstitions  are 
the  natural  reaction  of  a  singularly 
earnest  and  pure  nature  from  the 
frivolity  and  corruption  which,  when 
kneaded  well  up  together  with  a 
slice  of  sarcasm,  Paris  calls  philo- 
sophy." 

"  And  what,  my  dear  Enguerrand, 
do  you  propose  to  do  1 " 

"That  depends  on  whether  we 
are  really  besieged.  If  so,  of  course 
I  become  a  soldier." 

"  I  hope  not  a  National  Guard  ?  " 

"  I  care  not  in  what  name  I  fight, 
so  that  I  fight  for  France/' 

As  Enguerrand  said  these  simple 
words,  his  whole  countenance  seemed 
changed.  The  crest  rose  ;  the  eyes 
sparkled ;  the  fairand  delicate  beauty 
which  had  made  him  the  darling  of 
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women — the  joyous  sweetness  of 
expression  and  dainty  grace  of  high 
breeding  which  made  him  the  most 
popular  companion  to  men, — were 
exalted  in  a  masculine  nobleness  of 
aspect,  from  which  a  painter  might 
have  taken  hints  for  a  study  of  the 
young  Achilles  separated  for  ever 
from  effeminate  companionship  at 
the  sight  of  the  weapons  of  war. 
De  Mauleon  gazed  on  him  admiring- 
ly. We  have  seen  that  he  shared  the 
sentiments  uttered — had  resolved  on 
the  same  course  of  action.  But  it 
was  with  the  tempered  warmth  of  a 
man  who  seeks  to  divest  his  thoughts 
and  his  purpose  of  the  ardour  of 
romance,  and  who,  in  serving  his 
country,  calculates  on  the  gains  to 
his  own  ambition.  Nevertheless  he 
admired  in  Enguerrand  the  image  of 
his  own  impulsive  and  fiery  youth. 

"  And  you,  I  presume,"  resumed 
Enguerrand,  "  will  fight  too,  but 
rather  with  pen  than  with  sword." 

"  Pens  will  now  only  be  dipped 
in  red  ink,  and  common-sense  never 
writes  in  that  colour;  as  for  the 
sword,  I  have  passed  the  age  of 
forty-five,  at  which  military  service 
halts.  But  if  some  experience  in 
active  service,  some  knowledge  of 
the  art  by  which  soldiers  are  disci- 
plined and  led,  will  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient title  to  a  post  of  command, 
however  modest  the  grade  be,  I 
shall  not  be  wanting  among  the 
defenders  of  Paris." 

"  My  brave  dear  Vicomte,  if  you 
are  past  the  age  to  serve,  you  are  in 
the  ripest  age  to  command ;  and 
with  the  testimonials  and  the  cross 
you  won  in  Algeria,  your  applica- 
tion for  employment  will  be  received 
with  gratitude  by  any  general  so  able 
as  Trochu." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall 
apply  to  Trochu.  I  would  rather 
be  elected  to  command  even  by  the 
Mobiles  or  the  National  Guard,  of 
whom  I  have  just  spoken  disparag- 
ingly; and  no  doubt  both  corps  will 
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soon  claim  and  win  the  right  to 
choose  their  officers.  But  if  elected, 
no  matter  by  whom,  I  shall  make 
a  preliminary  condition :  the  men 
under  me  shall  train,  and  drill,  and 
obey, — soldiers  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  the  youthful  Pekins 
nourished  on  absinthe  and  self-con- 
ceit, and  applauding  that  Bombas- 
tes  Furioso,  M.  Hugo,  when  he  as- 
sures the  enemy  that  Paris  will 
draw  an  idea  from  its  scabbard. 
But  here  comes  Savarin.  Bon  jour, 
my  dear  poet." 

"  Don't  say  good  day.  An  evil 
day  for  journalists  and  writers  who 
do  not  out-Herod  Blanqui  and  Pyat. 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  get  bread 
and  cheese.  My  poor  suburban 
villa  is  to  be  pulled  down  by  way 
of  securing  Paris  ;  my  journal  will 
be  suppressed  by  way  of  establish- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  press.  It 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  people 
of  France  should  have  some  choice 
in  the  form  of  their  government." 

"  That  was  very  indiscreet,  my 
poor  Savarin, "  said  Victor  ;  "I 
wonder  your  printing-office  has  not 
been  pulled  down.  We  are  now  at 
the  moment  when  wise  men  hold 
their  tongues." 

"  Perhaps  so,  M.  de  Mauleon. 
It  might  have  been  wiser  for  all  of 
us,  you  as  well  as  myself,  if  we  had 
not  allowed  our  tongues  to  be  so 
free  before  this  moment  arrived. 
We  live  to  learn ;  and  if  w"e  ever 
have  what  may  be  called  a  passable 
government  again,  in  which  we 
may  say  pretty  much  what  we  like, 
there  is  one  thing  I  will  not  do,  I 
will  not  undermine  that  govern- 
ment without  seeing  a  very  clear 
way  to  the  government  that  is  to 
follow  it.  What  say  you,  Pierre 
Firming" 

"  Frankly,  I  say  that  I  deserve 
your  rebuke,"  answered  De  Mau- 
leon, thoughtfully.  "But,  of  course, 
you  are  going  to  take  or  send  Ma- 
dame Savarin  out  of  Paris  1 " 


"  Certainly.  We  have  made  a 
very  pleasant  party  for  our  hegeira 
this  evening  —  among  others  the 
Morleys.  Morley  is  terribly  dis- 
gusted. A  Red  Republican  slapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
*  American,  we  have  a  republic  as 
well  as  you.'  'Pretty  much  you 
know  about  republics,'  growled  Mor- 
ley ;  '  a  French  republic  is  as  much 
like  ours  as  a  baboon  is  like  a  man.' 
On  which  the  Red  roused  the  mob, 
who  dragged  the  American  off  to 
the  nearest  station  of  the  National 
Guard,  where  he  was  accused  of 
being  a  Prussian  spy.  With  some 
difficulty,  and  lots  of  brag  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  stars  and  stripes, 
he  escaped  with  a  reprimand,  and 
caution  how  to  behave  himself  in 
future.  So  he  quits  a  city  in  which 
there  no  longer  exists  freedom  of 
speech.  My  wife  hoped  to  induce 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  to  accompany 
us ;  I  grieve  to  say  she  refuses. 
You  know  she  is  engaged  in  mar- 
riage to  Gustave  Rameau ;  and  his 
mother  dreads  the  effect  that  these 
Red  clubs  and  his  own  vanity  may 
have  upon  his  excitable  tempera- 
ment if  the  influence  of  Mademoi- 
selle Cicogna  be  withdrawn." 

"  How  could  a  creature  so  ex- 
quisite as  Isaura  Cicogna  ever  rind 
fascination  in  Gustave  Rameau  ! " 
exclaimed  Enguerrand. 

"A  woman  like  her,"  answered 
De  Mauleon,  "always  finds  a  fas- 
cination in  self-sacrifice." 

"  I  think  you  divine  the  truth," 
said  Savarin,  rather  mournfully. 
"  But  I  must  bid  you  good-bye. 
May  we  live  to  shake  hands  reunis 
sous  des  meilleurs  auspices." 

Here  Savarin  hurried  off,  and  the 
other  two  men  strolled  into  the 
Champs  Elyse"es,  which  were  crowd- 
ed with  loungers,  gay  and  careless, 
as  if  there  had  been  no  disaster  at 
Sedan,  no  overthrow  of  an  empire, 
no  enemy  on  its  road  to  Paris. 

In  fact  the  Parisians,  at  once  the 
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most  incredulous  and  the  most 
credulous  of  all  populations,  be- 
lieved that  the  Prussians  would 
never  be  so  impertinent  as  to  come 
in  sight  of  the  gates.  Something 
would  occur  to  stop  them  !  The 
king  had  declared  he  did  not  war 
on  Frenchmen,  but  on  the  Emperor: 
the  Emperor  gone,  the  war  was  over. 
A  democratic  republic  was  institut- 
ed. A  horrible  thing  in  its  way,  it 
is  true  ;  but  how  could  the  Pandour 
tyrant  brave  the  infection  of  demo- 
cratic doctrines  among  his  own  bar- 
barian armies?  Were  not  placards, 
addressed  to  our  "German  breth- 
ren," posted  upon  the  walls  of  Paris, 
exhorting  the  Pandours  to  fraternise 
with  their  fellow-creatures?  Was 
not  Victor  Hugo  going  to  publish 
"a  letter  to  the  German  people? 
Had  not  Jules  Favre  graciously 
offered  peace,  with  the  assurance 


that  France  would  not  cede  a  stone 
of  her  fortresses — an  inch  of  her 
territory?     She  would  pardon  the 
invaders,    and     not    march    upon 
Berlin !"     To  all  these,  and  rrfany 
more    such,    incontestable     proofs, 
that  the  idea  of  a  siege  was  moon- 
shine, did  Enguerrand  and  Victor 
listen  as  they  joined  group   after 
group  of  their  fellow-countrymen : 
nor  did  Paris  cease  to  harbour  such 
pleasing    illusions,    amusing    itself 
with  piously  laying  crowns  at  the 
foot  of  the   statue  of   Strasbourg, 
swearing  "they  would  be  worthy  of 
their  Alsatian  brethren/'  till  on  the 
19th  of  September  the  last  telegram 
was  received,  and  Paris  was  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
iron  line  of  the  Prussian  invaders. 
"Tranquil  and  terrible/'  says  Victor 
Hugo,    "  she  awaits  the  invasion ! 
A  volcano  needs  no  assistance." 


CHAPTER    XII. 


We  left  Graham  Vane  slowly 
recovering  from  the  attack  of  fever 
which  had  arrested  his  journey 
to  Berlin  in  quest  of  the  Count 
von  Rudesheim.  He  was,  however, 
saved  the  prosecution  of  that  jour- 
ney, and  his  direction  turned  back 
to  France  by  a  German  newspaper 
which  informed  him  that  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  at  Rheims,  and  that 
the  Count  von  Rudesheim  was 
among  the  eminent  personages  gath- 
ered there  around  their  sovereign. 
In  conversing  the  same  day  with 
the  kindly  doctor  who  attended 
him,  Graham  ascertained  that  this 
German  noble  held  a  high  com- 
mand in  the  German  armies,  and 
bore  a  no  less  distinguished  reputa- 
tion as  a  wise  political  counsellor 
than  he  had  earned  as  a  military  chief. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel, 
and  indeed  before  the  good  doctor 
sanctioned  his  departure,  Graham 
took  his  way  to  Rheims,  uncertain, 
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however,  whether  the  Count  would 
still  be  found  there.     I  spare  the 
details  of  his  journey,  interesting  as 
they  were.    On  reaching  the  famous, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  Legitimists  the 
sacred  city,  the  Englishman  had  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  house, 
not    far    from    the    cathredral,    in 
which   the  Count  von  Rudesheim 
had    taken   his    temporary   abode. 
Walking  toward  it  from  the  small 
hotel  in  which  he  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  room  disengaged — 
slowly,  for  he  was  still  feeble — he  was 
struck  by  the  quiet  conduct  of  the 
German  soldiery,  and,  save  in  their 
appearance,  the  peaceful  aspect  of 
the  streets.     Indeed  there  was  an 
air  of  festive  gaiety  about  the  place, 
as  in  an  English  town  in  which 
some  popular  regiment- is  quartered. 
The  German  soldiers  thronged  the 
shops,  buying  largely;  lounged  into 
the  cafes;  here  and  there  attempted 
flirtations   with   the   grisettes  who 
2  N 
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laughed  at  their  French  and  blushed 
at  their  compliments  ;  and  in  their 
good-humoured,  somewhat  bashful 
cheeriness,  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
insolence  of  conquest. 

But  as  Graham  neared  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  cathedral  his  ear  caught 
a  grave  and  solemn  music,  which 
he  at  first  supposed  to  come  from 
within  the  building.  But  as  he 
paused  and  looked  round,  he  saw  a 
group  of  the  German  military,  on 
whose  stalwart  forms  and  fair  manly 
earnest  faces  the  setting  sun  cast 
its  calm  lingering  rays.  They  were 
chanting,  in  voices  not  loud  but  deep, 
Luther's  majestic  hymn,  "Nun  dan- 
ket  alle  G-ott"  The  chant  awed  even 
the  ragged  beggar  boys  who  had 
followed  the  Englishman,  as  they 
followed  any  stranger,  would  have 
followed  King  William  himself, 
whining  for  alms.  "  What  a  type 
of  the  difference  between  the  two 
nations  !"  thought  Graham  ;  "  the 
Marseillaise,  and  Luther's  Hymn  !  " 
While  thus  meditating  and  listen- 
ing, a  man  in  a  general's  uniform 
came  slowly  out  of  the  cathedral, 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back,  and  his  head  bent  slightly 
downwards.  He,  too,  paused  on 
hearing  the  hymn  ;  then  unclasped 
his  hand  and  beckoned  to  one  of 
the  officers,  to  whom  approaching  he 
whispered  a  word  or  two,  and  passed 
on  towards  the  Episcopal  palace. 
The  hymn  hushed,  and  the  singers 
quietly  dispersed.  Graham  divined 
rightly  that  the  general  had  thought 
a  hymn  thanking  the  God  of  battles 
might  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vanquished  city — 
not,  however,  that  any  of  them  were 
likely  to  understand  the  language 
in  which  the  thanks  were  uttered. 
Graham  followed  the  measured  steps 
of  the  general,  whose  hands  were 
again  clasped  behind  his  back — the 
musing  habit  of  Von  Moltke,  as  it 
had  been  of  Napoleon  the  Eirst. 

Continuing  his  way,  the  English- 


man soon  reached  the  house  in 
which  the  Count  von  Rudesheim 
was  lodged,  and  sending  in  his  card, 
was  admitted  at  once  through  an 
anteroom  in  which  sate  two  young 
men,  subaltern  officers,  apparently 
employed  in  draughting  maps,  into 
the  presence  of  the  Count. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Graham,  after 
the  first  conventional  salutation, 
"if  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment 
or  so  in  the  midst  of  events  so 
grave,  on  a  matter  that  must  seem 
to  you  very  trivial." 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  Count, 
"  there  is  nothing  so  trivial  in  this 
world  but  what  there  will  be  some 
one  to  whom  it  is  important.  Say 
how  I  can  serve  you." 

"  I  think,  M.  le  Comte,  that  you 
once  received  in  your  household,  as 
teacher  or  governess,  a  French  lady, 
Madame  Marigny." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  her  well — a 
very  handsome  woman.  My  wife 
and  daughter  took  great  interest  in 
her.  She  was  married  out  of  my 
house." 

"  Exactly — and  to  whom  1 " 

"An  Italian  of  good  birth,  who 
was  then  employed  by  the  Austrian 
Government  in  some  minor  post, 
and  subsequently  promoted  to  a 
better  one  in  the  Italian  dominion, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  after  which  we  lost 
sight  of  him  and  his  wife." 

"  An  Italian  —  what  was  his 
name  1  " 

"  Ludovico  Cicogna." 

"  Cicogna  !  "  exclaimed  Graham, 
turning  very  pale.  "  Are  you  sure 
that  was  the  name  ? " 

"  Certainly.  He  was  a  cadet  of 
a  very  noble  house,  and  disowned 
by  relations  too  patriotic  to  forgive 
him  for  accepting  employment 
under  the  Austrian  Government." 

"  Can  you  not  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  the  place  in  Italy  to  which 
he  was  transferred  on  leaving  Aus- 
tria?" 
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"  No  j  but  if  the  information  be 
necessary  to  you,  it  can  be  obtained 
easily  at  Milan,  where  the  head  of 
the  family  resides,  or  indeed  in 
Vienna,  through  any  ministerial 
bureau." 

"  Pardon  me  one  or  two  ques- 
tions more.  Had  Madame  Mar- 
igny  any  children  by  a  former  hus- 
band?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of :  I  never 
heard  so.  Signer  Cicogna  was  a 
widower,  and  had,  if  I  remember 
right,  children  by  kis  first  wife, 
who  was  also  a  Frenchwoman. 
Before  he  obtained  office  in  Austria, 
he  resided,  I  believe,  in  France.  I 
do  not  remember  how  many  chil- 
dren he  had  by  his  first  wife.  I 
never  saw  them.  Our  acquaintance 
began  at  the  baths  of  Toplitz, 
where  he  saw  and  fell  violently  in 
love  with  Madame  Marigny.  After 
their  marriage  they  went  to  his 
post,  which  was  somewhere,  I 
think,  in  the  Tyrol.  We  saw  no 
more  of  them;  but  my  wife  and 
daughter  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Signora  Cicogna  for  a 
short  time.  It  ceased  altogether 
when  she  removed  into  Italy." 

"  You  do  not  even  know  if  the 
Signora  is  still  living  1 " 

"  No." 

"Her  husband,  I  am  told,  is 
dead." 

"  Indeed !  I  am  concerned  to 
hear  it.  A  good-looking,  lively, 
clever  man.  I  fear  he  must  have 
lost  all  income  when  the  Austrian 
dominions  passed  to  the  House  of 
Savoy." 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  informa- 
tion. I  can  detain  you  no  longer," 
said  Graham,  rising. 

"Nay,  I  am  not  very  busy  at 
this  moment;  but  I  fear  we  Ger- 
mans have  plenty  of  work  oil  our 
hands." 

"I  had  hoped  that,  now  the 
French  Emperor,  against  whom 
your  king  made  war,  was  set  aside, 
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his  Prussian  majesty  would  make 
peace  with  the  French  people." 

"  Most  willingly  would  he  do  so 
if  the  French  people  would  let  him. 
But  it  must  be  through  a  French 
Government  legally  chosen  by  the 
people.  And  they  have  chosen 
none !  A  mob  at  Paris  sets  up 
a  provisional  administration,  that 
commences  by  declaring  that  it  will 
not  give  up  'an  inch  of  its  terri- 
tory nor  a  stone  of  its  fortresses.' 
No  terms  of  peace  can  be  made 
with  such  men  holding  such  talk." 
After  a  few  words  more  over  the 
state  of  public  affairs, — in  which 
Graham  expressed  the  English  side 
of  affairs,  which  was  all  for  gener- 
osity to  the  vanquished ;  and  the 
Count  argued  much  more  ably  on 
the  German,  which  was  all  for  se- 
curity against  the  aggressions  of  a 
people  that  would  not  admit  itself 
to  be  vanquished, — the  short  inter- 
view closed. 

As  Graham  at  night  pursued  his 
journey  to  Vienna,  there  came  into 
his  mind  Isaura's  song  of  the  Nea- 
politan fisherman.  Had  he,  too, 
been  blind  to  the  image  on  the  rock  *? 
Was  it  possible  that  all  the  while 
he  had  been  resisting  the  impulse  of 
his  heart,  until  the  discharge  of  the 
mission  intrusted  to  him  freed  his 
choice  and  decided  his  fortunes,  the 
very  person  of  whom  he  was  in 
search  had  been  before  him,  then  to 
be  for  ever  won,  lost  to  him  now 
for  ever  ?  Could  Isaura  Cicogna  be 
the  child  of  Louise  Duval  by  Kich- 
ard  King  ?  She  could  not  have 
been  her  child  by  Cicogna  :  the 
dates  forbade  that  hypothesis. 
Isaura  must  have  been  five  years 
old  when  Louise  married  the  Italian. 

Arrived  at  Milan,  Graham  quick- 
ly ascertained  that  the  post  to  which 
Ludovico  Cicogna  had  been  removed 
was  in  Verona,  and  that  he  had 
there  died  eight  years  ago.  Nothing 
was  to  be  learned  as  to  his  family 
or  his  circumstances  at  the  time  of 
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his  death.  The  people  of  whose 
history  we  know  the  least  are  the 
relations  we  refuse  to  acknowledge. 
Graham  continued  his  journey  to 
Verona.  There  he  found  on  in- 
quiry that  the  Cicognas  had  occu- 
pied an  apartment  in  a  house  which 
stood  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  had  been  since  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  some  public  improve- 
ments. But  his  closest  inquiries 
could  gain  him  no  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  the  all-important  questions 
as  to  Ludovico  Cicogna's  family. 
His  political  alienation  from  the 
Italian  cause,  which  was  nowhere 
more  ardently  espoused  than  at 
Verona,  had  rendered  him  very  un- 
popular. He  visited  at  no  Italian 
houses.  Such  society  as  he  had  was 
confined  to  the  Austrian  military 
within  the  Quadrilateral  or  at 
Venice,  to  which  city  he  made  fre- 
quent excursions  :  was  said  to  lead 
there  a  free  and  gay  life,  very  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Signora,  whom  he 
left  in  Verona.  She  was  but  little 
seen,  and  faintly  remembered  as 
very  handsome  and  proud-looking. 
Yes,  there  were  children — a  girl,  and 
a  boy  several  years  younger  than 
the  girl ;  but  whether  she  was  the 
child  of  the  Signora  by  a  former 
marriage,  or  whether  the  Signora 
was  only  the  child's  stepmother, 
no  one  could  say.  The  usual  clue 
in  such  doubtful  matters,  obtainable 
through  servants,  was  here  missing. 
The  Cicognas  had  only  kept  two 
servants,  and  both  were  Austrian 
subjects,  who  had  long  left  the 
country,  —  their  very  names  for- 
gotten. 

Graham  now  called  to  mind  the 
Englishman  Selby,  for  whom  Isaura 
had  such  grateful  affection,  as  sup- 
plying to  her  the  place  of  her  father. 
This  must  have  been  the  English- 
man whom  Louise  Duval  had  married 
after  Cicogna's  death.  It  would  be 
no  difficult  task,  surely,  to  ascertain 
where  he  had  resided.  Easy  enough 
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to  ascertain  all  that  Graham  wanted 
to  know  from  Isaura  herself,  if  a 
letter  could  reach  her.  But,  as  he 
knew  by  the  journals,  Paris  was 
now  invested — cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  world  beyond. 
Too  irritable,  anxious,  and  impatient 
to  wait  for  the  close  of  the  siege, 
though  he  never  suspected  it  could 
last  so  long  as  it  did,  he  hastened 
to  Venice,  and  there  learned  through 
the  British  consul  that  the  late  Mr 
Selby  was  a  learned  antiquarian, 
an  accomplished  general  scholar,  a 
fanatico  in  music,  a  man  of  gentle 
temper  though  reserved  manners ; 
had  at  one  time  lived  much  at 
Venice  :  after  his  marriage  with  the 
Signora  Cicogna,he  had  taken  up  his 
abode  near  Florence.  To  Florence 
Graham  now  went.  He  found  the 
villa  on  the  skirts  of  Fiesole  at 
which  Mr  Selby  had  resided.  The 
peasant  who  had  officiated  as  gar- 
dener and  shareholder  in  the  profits 
of  vines  and  figs,  was  still,  with  his 
wife,  living  on  the  place.  Both  man 
and  wife  remembered  the  Inglese 
well ;  spoke  of  him  with  great  affec- 
tion, of  his  wife  with  great  dislike. 
They  said  her  manners  were  very 
haughty,  her  temper  very  violent ; 
that  she  led  the  Inglese  a  very  un- 
happy life ;  that  there  were  a  girl  and 
a  boy,  both  hers  by  a  former  marriage ; 
but  when  closely  questioned  whether 
they  were  sure  that  the  girl  was  the 
Signora's  child  by  the  former  hus- 
band, or  whether  she  was  not  the 
child  of  that  husband  by  a  former 
wife,  they  could  not  tell;  they 
could  only  say  that  both  were  called 
by  the  same  name — Cicogna;  that 
the  boy  was  the  Signora's  favourite — 
that  indeed  she  seemed  wrapt  up  in 
him  ;  that  he  died  of  a  rapid  decline 
a  few  months  after  Mr  Selby  had 
hired  the  place,  and  that  shortly 
after  his  death  the  Signora  left  the 
place  and  never  returned  to  it ;  that 
it  was  little  more  than  a  year  that 
she  had  lived  with  her  husband 
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before  this  final  separation  took 
place.  The  girl  remained  with  Mr 
Selby,  who  cherished  and  loved  her 
as  his  own  child.  Her  Christian 
name  was  Isaura,  the  boy's  Luigi. 
A  few  years  later,  Mr  Selby  left  the 
villa,  and  went  to  Naples,  where 
they  heard  he  had  died.  They  could 
give  no  information  as  to  what  had 
become  of  his  wife.  Since  the  death 
of  her  boy  that  lady  had  become 
very  much  changed — her  spirits 
quite  broken,  no  longer  violent. 
She  would  sit  alone  and  weep 
bitterly.  The  only  person  out  of 
her  family  she  would  receive  was 
the  priest ;  till  the  boy's  death  she 
had  never  seen  the  priest,  nor  been 
known  to  attend  divine  service. 

"  Was  the  priest  living  ?" 

"  Oh  no  ;  he  had  been  dead  two 
years.  A  most  excellent  man — a 
•saint,"  said  the  peasant's  wife. 

"  Good  priests  are  like  good  wo- 
men," said  the  peasant,  drily ; 
•"there  are  plenty  of  them,  but 
they  are  all  underground." 

On  which  remark  the  wife  tried 
to  box  his  ears.  The  contadino  had 
become  a  freethinker  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Savoy.  His 
wife  remained  a  good  Catholic. 

Said  the  peasant  as,  escaping  from 
his  wife,  he  walked  into  the  high- 
road with  Graham,  "  My  belief, 
Eccelenza,  is,  that  the  priest  did  all 
the  mischief." 

"What  mischief?" 

"  Persuaded  the  Signora  to  leave 
her  husband.  The  Inglese  was  not 
a  Catholic.  I  heard  the  priest  call 
him  a  heretic.  And  the  Padre,  who, 
though  not  so  bad  as  some  of  his 
cloth,  was  a  meddling  bigot,  thought 
it  perhaps  best  for  her  soul  that  it 
should  part  company  with  a  here- 
tic's person.  I  can't  say  for  sure, 
but  I  think  that  was  it. '  The  Padre 
•seemed  to  triumph  Avhen  the  Signora 
was  gone." 

Graham  mused.  The  peasant's 
supposition  was  not  improbable. 


A  woman  such  as  Louise  Duval 
appeared  to  be — of  vehement  pas- 
sions and  ill-regulated  mind — was 
just  one  of  those  who,  in  a  moment 
of  great  sorrow,  and  estranged  from 
the  ordinary  household  affections, 
feel,  though  but  imperfectly,  the 
necessity  of  a  religion,  and,  ever  in 
extremes,  pass  at  once  from  indif- 
ferentism  into  superstition. 

Arrived  at  Naples,  Graham  heard 
little  of  Selby  except  as  a  literary 
recluse,  whose  only  distraction  from 
books  was  the  operatic  stage.  But 
he  heard  much  of  Isaura;  of  the 
kindness  which  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil  had  shown  to  her,  when  left 
by  Selby's  death  alone  in  the  world  ; 
of  the  interest  which  the  friendship 
and  the  warm  eulogies  of  one  so  emi- 
nent as  the  great  French  writer  had 
created  for  Isaura  in  the  artistic 
circles;  of  the  intense  sensation 
her  appearance,  her  voice,  her  uni- 
versal genius,  had  made  in  that 
society,  and  the  brilliant  hopes  of 
her  subsequent  career  on  the  stage 
the  cognoscenti  had  formed.  No  one 
knew  anything  of  her  mother;  no 
one  entertained  a  doubt  that  Isaura 
was  by  birth  a  Cicogna.  Graham 
could  not  learn  the  present  where- 
abouts of  Madame  de  Grantmesnil. 
She  had  long  left  Naples,  and  had 
been  last  heard  of  at  Genoa ;  was 
supposed  to  have  returned  to  France 
a  little  before  the  war.  In  France 
she  had  no  fixed  residence. 

The  simplest  mode  of  obtaining 
authentic  information  whether  Is- 
aura was  the  daughter  of  Ludovico 
Cicogna  by  his  first  wife — namely, 
by  registration  of  her  birth — failed 
him ;  because,  as  Von  Rudesheim 
had  said,  his  first  wife  was  a  French- 
woman. The  children  had  been 
born  somewhere  in  France,  no  one 
could  even  guess  where.  No  one 
had  ever  seen  the  first  wife,  who 
had  never  appeared  in  Italy,  nor 
had  even  heard  what  was  her 
maiden  name. 
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Graham,  meanwhile,  was  not 
aware  that  Isaura  was  still  in  the 
besieged  city,  whether  or  not  al- 
ready married  to  Gustave  Kameau ; 
so  large  a  number  of  the  women 
had  quitted  Paris  before  the  siege 
began,  that  he  had  reason  to  hope 
she  was  among  them.  He  heard 
through  an  American  that  the  Mor- 
leys  had  gone  to  England  before 
the  Prussian  investment;  perhaps 
Isaura  had  gone  with  them.  He 
wrote  to  Mrs  Morley,  enclosing  his 
letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  St  James's, 
and  while  still  at  Naples  received 
her  answer.  It  was  short,  and 
malignantly  bitter.  "  Both  myself 
and  Madame  Savarin,  backed  by 
Signora  Yenosta,  earnestly  entreated 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna  to  quit  Paris, 
to  accompany  us  to  England.  Her 
devotion  to  her  affianced  husband 
would  not  permit  her  to  listen  to 
us.  It  is  only  an  Englishman  who 
could  suppose  Isaura  Cicogna  to  be 
one  of  those  women  who  do  not 
insist  on  sharing  the  perils  of  those 
they  love.  You  ask  whether  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Ludovico  Ci- 
cogna by  his  former  marriage,  or  of 
his  second  wife  by  him.  I  cannot 
answer.  I  don't  even  know  whether 
Signer  Cicogna  ever  had  a  former 
wife.  Isaura  Cicogna  never  spoke 
to  me  of  her  parents.  Permit  me 
to  ask  what  business  is  it  of  yours 
now  1  Is  it  the  English  pride  that 
makes  you  wish  to  learn  whether 
on  both  sides  she  is  of  noble  family  1 
How  can  that  discovery  alter  your 
relations  towards  the  affianced  bride 
of  another?" 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  Graham 
quitted  Naples,  and  shortly  after- 
wards found  himself  at  Yersailles. 
He  obtained  permission  to  establish 
himself  there,  though  the  English 
were  by  no  means  popular.  Thus 
near  to  Isaura,  thus  sternly  separated 
from  her,  Graham  awaited  the  close 
of  the  siege.  Eew  among  those  at 
Yersailles  believed  that  the  Paris- 


ians would  endure  it  much  longer. 
Surely  they  would  capitulate  before 
the  bombardment,  which  the  Ger- 
mans themselves  disliked  to  contem- 
plate as  a  last  resource,  could  com- 
mence. 

In  his  own  mind  Graham  was 
convinced  that  Isaura  was  the  child 
of  Richard  King.  It  seemed  to  him 
probable  that  Louise  Duval,  unable- 
to  assign  any  real  name  to  the 
daughter  of  the  marriage  she  dis- 
owned,— neither  the  name  borne  by 
the  repudiated  husband,  nor  her 
own  maiden  name, — would,  on  tak- 
ing her  daughter  to  her  new  home, 
have  induced  Cicogna  to  give  the 
child  his  name ;  or  that  after  Cicog- 
na's  death  she  herself  had  so  desig- 
nated the  girl.  A  dispassionate 
confidant,  could  Graham  have  ad- 
mitted any  confidant  whatever, 
might  have  suggested  the  more  than 
equal  probability  that  Isaura  was 
Cicogna's  daughter  by  his  former 
espousal.  But  then  what  could 
have  become  of  Richard  King's 
child  ?  To  part  with  the  future  in 
his  hands,  to  relinquish  all  the  am- 
bitious dreams  which  belonged  to 
it,  cost  Graham  Yane  no  pang  :  but 
he  writhed  with  indignant  grief 
when  he  thought  that  the  wealth  of 
Richard  King's  heiress  was  to  pass 
to  the  hands  of  Gustave  Rameau, 
— that  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  his 
researches — this  the  result  of  the 
sacrifice  his  sense  of  honour  imposed 
on  him.  And  now  that  there  was 
the  probability  that  he  must  convey 
to  Isaura  this  large  inheritance,  the 
practical  difficulty  of  inventing  some 
reason  for  such  a  donation,  which 
he  had,  while  at  a  distance,  made 
light  of,  became  seriously  apparent. 
How  could  he  say  to  Isaura  that  he 
had  £200,000  in  trust  for  her, 
without  naming  any  one  so  devising 
it  1  Still  more,  how  constitute  him- 
self her  guardian,  so  as  to  secure  it 
to  herself,  independently  of  her  hus- 
band ?  Perhaps  Isaura  was  too  in- 
fatuated with  Rameau,  or  too  roman- 
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tically  unselfish,  to  permit  the  for- 
tune so  mysteriously  conveyed  be- 
ing exclusively  appropriated  to  her- 
self. And  if  she  were  already  mar- 
ried to  Eameau,  and  if  he  were 
armed  with  the  right  to  inquire  into 
the  source  of  this  fortune,  how 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  disclosure 
would  become  the  secret  Graham 
sought  to  conceal !  Such  a  secret 
affecting  the  memory  of  the  sacred 
dead,  affixing  a  shame  on  the  scut- 
cheon of  the  living,  in  the  irreverent 
hands  of  a  Gustave  Eameau, — it  was 
too  dreadful  to  contemplate  such  a 
hazard.  And  yet,  if  Isaura  were 
the  missing  heiress,  could  Graham 
Vane  admit  any  excuse  for  basely 
withholding  from  her,  for  coolly  re- 
taining to  himself,  the  wealth  for 
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which  he  was  responsible?  Yet, 
torturing  as  were  these  communings 
with  himself,  they  were  mild  in 
their  torture  compared  to  the  ever- 
growing anguish  of  the  thought  that 
in  any  case  the  only  woman  he  had 
ever  loved — ever  could  love, — who 
might  but  for  his  own  scruples  and 
prejudices  have  been  the  partner  of 
his  life, — was  perhaps  now  actually 
the  wife  of  another;  and,  as  such, 
in  what  terrible  danger !  Famine 
within  the  walls  of  the  doomed 
city  :  without,  the  engines  of  death 
waiting  for  a  signal.  So  near  to 
her,  and  yet  so  far  !  So  willing  to 
die  for  her,  if  for  her  he  could  not 
live  :  and  with  all  his  devotion,  all 
his  intellect,  all  his  wealth,  so 
powerless ! 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


It  is  now  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber— a  Sunday.  The  day  has  been 
mild,  and  is  drawing  towards  its 
close.  The  Parisians  have  been  en- 
joying the  sunshine.  Under  the 
leafless  trees  in  the  public  gardens 
and  the  Champs  Elysees  children 
have  been  at  play.  On  the  Boule- 
vards the  old  elegance  of  gaiety  is 
succeeded  by  a  livelier  animation. 
Itinerant  musicians  gather  round 
them  ragged  groups.  Fortune-tellers 
are  in  great  request,  especially 
among  the  once  brilliant  Laises  and 
Thaises,  now  looking  more  shabby, 
to  whom  they  predict  the  speedy 
restoration  of  Nabobs  and  Russians, 
and  golden  joys.  Yonder  Punch  is 
achieving  a  victory  over  the  Evil 
One,  who  wears  the  Prussian  spiked 
helmet,  and  whose  face  has  been  re- 
cently beautified  into  a  resemblance 
to  Bismarck.  Punch  draws  to  his 
show  a  laughing  audience  of  Moblots 
and  recruits  to  the  new  companies 
of  the  National  Guard.  Members 
of  the  once  formidable  police,  now 
threadbare  and  hunger  -  pinched, 
stand  side  by  side  with  unfortu- 


nate beggars  and  sinister  -  looking 
patriots  who  have  served  their  time 
in  the  jails  or  galleys. 

Uniforms  of  all  variety  are  con- 
spicuous— the  only  evidence  visible 
of  an  enemy  at  the  walls.  But  the 
aspects  of  the  wearers  of  warlike 
accoutrements  are  debonnaire  and 
smiling,  as  of  revellers  on  a  holiday 
of  peace.  Among  these  defenders 
of  their  country,  at  the  door  of  a 
crowded  cafe,  stands  Frederic  Le- 
mercier,  superb  in  the  costume, 
bran-new,  of  a  National  Guard, — 
his  dog  Fox  tranquilly  reposing  on 
its  haunches,  with  eyes  fixed  upon 
its  fellow-dog  philosophically  mus- 
ing on  the  edge  of  Punch's  show, 
whose  master  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Bismarck  fiend. 

"  Lemercier,"  cried  the  Yicomte 
de  Breze,  approaching  the  cafe,  "  I 
scarcely  recognise  you  in  that  mar- 
tial guise.  You  look  magnifique — 
the  galons  become  you.  Peste  !  an 
officer  already?" 

"  The  National  Guards  and  Mo- 
biles are  permitted  to  choose  their 
own  officers,  as  you  are  aware.  I 
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have  been  elected,  but  to  subaltern 
grade,  by  the  warlike  patriots  of  my 
department.  Enguerrand  de  Van- 
demar  is  elected  a  captain  of  the 
Mobiles  in  his,  and  Victor  de  Mau- 
leon is  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  battalion  of  the  National 
Guards.  But  I  soar  above  jealousy 
at  such  a  moment, — 

'  Rome  a  clioisi  mon  bras  ;  je  n' examine 
rien."' 

"  You  have  no  right  to  be  jealous. 
De  Mauleon  has  had  experience 
and  won  distinction  in  actual  ser- 
vice, and  from  all  I  hear  is  doing 
wonders  with  his  men — has  got 
them  not  only  to  keep  but  to  love 
drill.  I  heard  no  less  an  authority 

than  General  V say  that  if  all 

the  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
were  like  De  Mauleon,  that  body 
would  give  an  example  of  discipline 
to  the  line." 

"  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  promo- 
tion of  a  real  soldier  like  the  Vi- 
comte — but  a  Parisian  dandy  like 
Enguerrand  de  Vandemar ! " 

"  You  forget  that  Enguerrand  re- 
ceived a  military  education — an  ad- 
vantage denied  to  you." 

"  What  does  that  matter  ?  Who 
cares  for  education  nowadays  1  Be- 
sides, have  I  not  been  training  ever 
since  the  4th  of  September,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hard  work  on  the 
ramparts  ? " 

"  Parlez  moi  de  cela ;  it  is  indeed 
hard  work  on  the  ramparts.  Infan- 
dum  dolorem  quorum  pars  magna 
fui.  Take  the  day  duty.  What 
with  rising  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
being  drilled  between  a  middle- 
aged  and  corpulent  grocer  on  one 
side  and  a  meagre  beardless  barber's 
apprentice  on  the  other ;  what  with 
going  to  the  bastions  at  eleven,  and 
seeing  half  one's  companions  drunk 
before  twelve ;  what  with  trying  to 
keep  their  fists  off  one's  face  when 
one  politely  asks  them  not  to  call 
one's  general  a  traitor  or  a  poltroon, 
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— the  work  of  the  ramparts  would 
be  insupportable,  if  I  did  not  take  a 
pack  of  cards  with  me,  and  enjoy  a 
quiet  rubber  with  three  other  heroes 
in  some  sequestered  corner.  As  for 
night  work,  nothing  short  of  the 
indomitable  fortitude  of  a  Parisian 
could  sustain  it ;  the  tents  made  ex- 
pressly not  to  be  waterproof,  like 
the  groves  of  the  Muses, — 

'  per 
Quos  et  aquae  subeantet  aurse.' 

A  fellow-companion  of  mine  tucks 
himself  up  on  my  rug,  and  pillows 
his  head  on  my  knapsack.  I  re- 
monstrate— he  swears — the  other 
heroes  wake  up  and  threaten  to 
thrash  us  both;  and  just  when 
peace  is  made,  and  one  hopes  for 
a  wink  of  sleep,  a  detachment  of 
spectators,  chiefly  gamins,  coming 
to  see  that  all  is  safe  in  the  camp, 
strike  up  the  Marseillaise.  Ah,  the 
world  will  ring  to  the  end  of  time 
with  the  sublime  attitude  of  Paris 
in  the  face  of  the  Vandal  invaders, 
especially  when  it  learns  that  the 
very  shoes  we  stand  in  are  made 
of  cardboard.  In  vain  we  com- 
plain. The  contractor  for  shoes  is 
a  stanch  republican,  and  jobs  by 
right  divine.  May  I  ask  if  you 
have  dined  yet?" 

"  Heavens  !  no  ;  it  is  too  early. 
But  I  am  excessively  hungry.  I 
had  only  a  quarter  of  jugged  cat  for 
breakfast,  and  the  brute  was  tough. 
In  reply  to  your  question,  may  I 
put  another — Did  you  lay  in  plenty 
of  stores  ? " 

"  Stores  ?  no ;  I  am  a  bachelor, 
and  rely  on  the  stores  of  my  mar- 
ried friends." 

"Poor  De  Breze!  I  sympathise 
with  you,  for  I  am  in  the  same 
boat,  and  dinner  invitations  have 
become  monstrous  rare." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  so  confoundedly 
rich  !  What  to  you  are  forty  francs 
for  a  rabbit,  or  eighty  francs  for  a 
turkey?" 
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"Well,  I  suppose  I  am  rich,  but 
I  have  no  money,  and  the  ungrate- 
ful restaurants  will  not  give  me 
credit.  They  don't  believe  in  better 
days." 

"  How  can  you  want  money  1 " 

"  Very  naturally.  I  had  invested 
niy  capital  famously — the  best 
speculations — partly  in  house  rents, 
partly  in  company  shares ;  and 
houses  pay  no  rents,  and  nobody 
will  buy  company  shares.  I  had 
1000  napoleons  on  hand,  it  is  true, 
when  Duplessis  left  Paris — much 
more,  I  thought,  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly need,  for  I  never  believed  in 
the  siege.  But  during  the  first  few 
weeks  I  played  at  whist  with  bad 
luck,  and  since  then  so  many  old 
friends'have  borrowed  of  me  that  I 
doubt  if  I  have  200  francs  left.  I 
have  despatched  four  letters  to 
Duplessis  by  pigeon  and  balloon,' 
entreating  him  to  send  me  25,000 
francs  by  some  trusty  fellow  who 
will  pierce  the  Prussian  lines.  I 
have  had  two  answers — 1st,  That 
he  will  find  a  man;  2d,  that  the 
man  is  found  and  on  his  way. 
Trust  to  that  man,  my  dear  friend, 
and  meanwhile  lend  me  200  francs/' 

"  Mon  clier,  desole  to  refuse  ;  but 
I  was  about  to  ask  you  to  share 
your  200  francs  with  me  who  live 
chiefly  by  my  pen ;  and  that 
resource  is  cut  off.  Still,  il  faut 
vivre — one  must  dine." 

"  That  is  a  fact,  and  we  will 
dine  together  to-day  at  my  ex- 
pense, limited  liability,  though — 
eight  francs  a  head." 

''Generous  Monsieur,  I  accept. 
Meanwhile  let  us  take  a  turn  to- 
wards the  Madeleine." 

The  two  Parisians  quit  the  cafe, 
and  proceed  up  the  Boulevard.  On 
their  way  they  encounter  Savarin. 
"  Why,"  said  De  Breze,  «  I  thought 
you  had  left  Paris  with  Madame." 

"So  I  did,  and  deposited  her 
safely  with  the  Morleys  at  Bou- 
logne. These  kind  Americans  were 


going  to  England,  and  they  took 
her  with  them.  But  /  quit  Paris  !  I ! 
No  :  I  am  old  ;  I  am  growing  obese. 
I  have  always  been  short-sighted. 
I  can  neither  wield  a  sword  nor 
handle  a  musket.  But  Paris  needs 
defenders ;  and  every  moment  I 
was  away  from  her  I  sighed  to  my- 
self, '  II  faut  etre  la  ! '  I  returned 
before  the  Vandals  had  possessed 
themselves  of  our  railways,  the  con- 
voi  overcrowded  with  men  like  my- 
self, who  had  removed  wives  and 
families ;  and  when  we  asked  each 
other  why  we  went  back,  every 
answer  was  the  same,  '  II  faut  etre 
Id'  No,  poor  child,  no — I  have 
nothing  to  give  you." 

These  last  words  were  addressed 
to  a  woman  young  and  handsome, 
with  a  dress  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
might  have  been  admired  for  taste 
and  elegance  by  the  lady  leaders  of 
the  ton,  but  was  now  darned,  and 
dirty,  and  draggled. 

"  Monsieur,  I  did  not  stop  you 
to  ask  for  alms.  You  do  not  seem 
to  remember  me,  M.  Savarin." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Lemercier ; 
"surely  I  address  Mademoiselle 
Julie  Caumartin." 

"Ah,  excuse  me,  le  petit  Fred- 
eric," said  Julie,  with  a  sickly 
attempt  at  coquettish  sprightliness  ; 
"  I  had  no  eyes  except  for  M. 
Savarin." 

"  And  why  only  for  nie,  my  poor 
child ?"  asked  the  kind-hearted 
author. 

"  Hush  ! "  She  drew  him  aside. 
"  Because  you  can  give  me  news  of 
that  monster  Gustave.  It  is  not 
true,  it  cannot  be  true,  that  he  is 
going  to  be  married  1 " 

"  Nay,  surely,  Mademoiselle,  all 
connection  between  you  and  young 
Eameau  has  ceased  for  months — 
ceased  from  the  date  of-  that  illness 
in  July  which  nearly  carried  him 
off." 

"  I  resigned  him  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,"  said  the  girl ;  "  but 
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when  he  no  longer  needs  a  mother, 
he  belongs  to  me.  Oh,  consider, 
M.  Savarin,  for  his  sake  I  refused 
the  most  splendid  oifers !  When 
he  sought  me,  I  had  my  coupe 
opera -box,  my  cachemires,  my 
jewels.  The  Eussians — the  Eng- 
lish— vied  for  my  smiles.  But  I 
loved  the  man.  I  never  loved 
before :  I  shall  never  love  again  ; 
and  after  the  sacrifices  I  have  made 
for  him,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to 
give  him  up.  Tell  me,  I  entreat, 
my  dear  M.  Savarin,  where  he  is 
hiding.  He  has  left  the  parental 
roof,  and  they  refused  there  to  give 
me  his  address." 

11  My  poor  girl,  don't  be  mechante. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Gustave  Eameau 
is  engaged  to  be  married ;  and  any 
attempt  of  yours  to  create  scan- 
dal  " 

"  Monsieur,"  interrupted  Julie, 
vehemently,  "  don't  talk  to  me 
about  scandal !  The  man  is  mine, 
and  no  one  else  shall  have  him. 
His  address  1 " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  cried  Savarin, 
angrily,  "find  it  out  for  yourself." 
Then — repentant  of  rudeness  to  one 
so  young  and  so  desolate — he  add- 
ed, in  mild  expostulatory  accents  : 
"  Come,  come,  ma  belle  enfant,  be 
reasonable;  Gustave  is  no  loss.  He 
is  reduced  to  poverty." 

"  So  much  the  better.  When  he 
was  well  off  I  never  cost  him  more 
than  a  supper  at  the  Maison  Doree ; 
and  if  he  is  poor  he  shall  marry 
me,  and  I  will  support  him  ! " 

"You!— and  how?" 

"  By  my  profession  when  peace 
comes  ;  and  meanwhile  I  have  offers 
from  a  cafe  to  recite  warlike  songs. 
Ah  !  you  shake  your  head  incredu- 
lously. The  ballet-dancer  recite 
verses  1  Yes  !  he  taught  me  to  recite 
his  own  Soyez  bon  pour  mot.  M. 
Savarin !  do  say  where  I  can  find 
mon  homme." 

"So." 

"  That  is  your  last  word  1" 

"  It  is." 


The  girl  drew  her  thin  shawl 
round  her  and  hurried  off.  Savarin 
rejoined  his  friends.  "  Is  that  the 
way  you  console  yourself  for  the 
absence  of  Madame?"  asked  De 
Bre"ze,  drily. 

"Fie  !"  cried  Savarin, indignant- 
ly; "  such  bad  jokes  are  ill-timed. 
What  strange  mixtures  of  good  and 
bad,  of  noble  and  base,  every  stra- 
tum of  Paris  life  contains  !  There 
is  that  poor  girl,  in  one  way  con- 
temptible, no  doubt,  and  yet  in 
another  way  she  has  an  element  of 
grandeur.  On  the  whole,  at  Paris, 
the  women,  with  all  their  faults, 
are  of  finer  mould  than  the  men." 

"  French  gallantry  has  always  ad- 
mitted that  truth,"  said  Lemercier. 
"Fox,  Fox,  Fox."  Utterhig  this 
cry,  he  darted  forward  after  the  dog, 
who  had  strayed  a  few  yards  to 
salute  another  dog  led  by  a  string, 
and  caught  the  animal  in  his  arms. 
"  Pardon  me,"  he  exclaimed,  re- 
turning to  his  friends,  "  but  there 
are  so  many  snares  for  dogs  at  pre- 
sent. They  are  just  coming  into 
fashion  for  roasts,  and  Fox  is  so 
plump." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Savarin,  "  that 
it  was  resolved  at  all  the  sporting 
clubs  that,  be  the  pinch  of  famine 
ever  so  keen,  the  friend  of  man 
should  not  be  eaten." 

"  That  was  while  the  beef  lasted; 
but  since  we  have  to  come  to  cats, 
who  shall  predict  immunity  to  dogs? 
Quid  intactum  ne-faste  liquimus  ? 
Nothing  is  sacred  from  the  hand  of 
rapine." 

The  church  of  the  Madeleine 
now  stood  before  them.  Moblots 
were  playing  pitch-and-toss  on  its. 
steps. 

"  I  don't  wish  you  to  accompany 
me,  Messieurs,"  said  Lermercier, 
apologetically,  "but  I  am  going  to 
enter  the  church." 

"To  pray?"  asked  De  Breze,  in 
profound  astonishment. 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  I  want  to 
speak  to  my  friend  Eochebriant, 
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and  I  know  I  shall  find  him 
there." 

"Praying?"  again  asked  De  Breze. 

"  Yes." 

"  That  is  curious — a  young  Pari- 
sian exquisite  at  prayer — that  is 
worth  seeing.  Let  us  enter,  too, 
Savarin." 

They  enter  the  church.  It  is 
filled,  and  even  the  sceptical  De 
Bre'ze  is  impressed  and  awed  by  the 
sight.  An  intense  fervour  pervades 
the  congregation.  The  majority,  it 
is  true,  are  women,  many  of  them  in 
deep  mourning,  and  many  of  their 
faces  mourning  deeper  than  the  dress. 
Everywhere  may  be  seen  gushing 
tears,  and  everywhere  faintly  heard 
the  sound  of  stifled  sighs.  Besides 
the  women  were  men  of  all  ages — 
young,  middle-aged,  old,  with  heads 
bowed  and  hands  clasped,  pale, 
grave,  and  earnest.  Most  of  them 
were  evidently  of  the  superior  grade 
in  life — nobles,  and  the  higher 
'bourgeoisie, :  few  of  the  ouvrier 
class,  very  few,  and  these  were  of 
an  earlier  generation.  I  except  sol- 
diers, of  whom  there  were  many, 
from  the  provincial  Mobiles,  chiefly 
Bretons ;  you  knew  the  Breton  sol- 
diers by  the  little  cross-  worn  on 
their  kepis. 

Among  them  Lermercier  at  once 
distinguished  the  noble  countenance 
of  Alain  de  Rochebriant.  De  Breze 
and  Savarin  looked  at  each  other 
with  solemn  eyes.  I  know  not 
when  either  had  last  been  within  a 
church ;  perhaps  both  were  startled 
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to  find  that  religion  still  existed  in 
Paris  —  and  largely  exist  it  does, 
though  little  seen  on  the  surface  of 
society,  little  to  be  estimated  by  the 
articles  of  journals  and  the  reports 
of  foreigners.  Unhappily,  those 
among  whom  it  exists  are  not  the 
ruling  class — are  of  the  classes  that 
are  dominated  over  and  obscured 
in  every  country  the  moment  the 
populace  becomes  master.  And  at 
that  moment  the  journals  chiefly 
read  were  warring  more  against  the 
Deity  than  the  Prussians  —  were 
denouncing  soldiers  who  attended 
mass.  "The  Gospel  certainly  makes 
a  bad  soldier,"  writes  the  patriot 
Pyat. 

Lemercier  knelt  down  quietly. 
The  other  two  men  crept  noiselessly 
out,  and  stood  waiting  for  him  on 
the  steps,  watching  the  Moblots 
(Parisian  Moblofs)  at  play. 

"I  should  not  wait  for  the  roturier 
if  he  had  not  promised  me  a  rot!" 
said  the  Yicomte  de  Breze",  with  a 
pitiful  attempt  at  the  patrician  wit 
of  the  ancien  regime. 

Savarin  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  I  am  not  included  in  the  invita- 
tion," said  he,  "  and  therefore  free 
to  depart.  I  must  go  and  look  up 
a  former  confrere  who  was  an  en- 
thusiastic Eed  Republican,  and  I  fear 
does  not  get  so  much  to  eat  since 
he  has  no  longer  an  Emperor  to 
abuse." 

So  Savarin  went  away.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  Lemercier  em- 
erged from  the  church  with  Alain. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


"  I  knew  I  should  find  you  in  the 
Madeleine,"  said  Lemercier,  "  and  I 
wished  much  to  know  when  you 
had  news  from  Duplessis.  He  and 
your  i^  fiancee  are  with  your  aunt 
still  staying  at  Rochebriant  1 " 

11  Certainly.  A  pigeon  arrived 
this  morning  with  a  few  lines.  All 
well  there." 


"  And  Duplessis  thinks,  despite 
the  war,  that  he  shall  be  able,  when 
the  time  comes,  to  pay  Louvier  the 
mortgage-sum  1 " 

"  He  never  doubts  that.  His 
credit  in  London  is  so  good.  But 
of  course  all  works  of  improvement 
are  stopped." 

?'Pray   did   he   mention  me?  — 
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anything  about  the  messenger  who 
was  to  pierce  the  Prussian  lines'?" 

"  What !  has  the  man  not  ar- 
rived1? It  is  two  weeks  since  lie 
left." 

"  The  Uhlans  have  no  doubt  shot 
him — the  assassins, — and  drunk  up 
my  25,000  francs— the  thieves." 

"  I  hope  not.  But  in  case  of 
delay,  Duplessis  tells  me  I  am  to 
remit  to  you  2000  francs  for  your 
present  wants.  I  will  send  them 
to  you  this  evening." 

"  How  the  deuce  do  you  possess 
such  a  sum  *? " 

"I  came  from  Brittany  with  a 
purse  well  filled.  Of  course  I 
could  have  no  scruples  in  accepting 
money  from  my  destined  father-in- 
law." 

"  And  you  can  spare  this  sum  ? " 

"  Certainly — the  State  now  pro- 
vides for  me;  I  am  in  command  of 
a  Breton  company." 

"  True.  Come  and  dine  with  me 
and  De  Breze." 

"  Alas  !  I  cannot.  I  have  to  see 
both  the  Vandemars  before  I  re- 
turn to  the  camp  for  the  night. 
And  now — hush  —  come  this  way 
(drawing  Frederic  further  from  De 
Breze),  I  have  famous  news  for  you. 
A  sortie  on  a  grand  scale  is  im- 


minent ;  in  a  few  days  we  may  hope 
for  it." 

"  I  have  heard  that  so  often  that 
I  am  incredulous." 

"  Take  it  as  a  fact  now." 

"What!  Trochu  has  at  last 
matured  his  plan  *?  " 

"He  has  changed  its  original 
design,  which  was  to  cut  through 
the  Prussian  lines  to  Rouen,  occu- 
pying there  the  richest  country  for 
supplies,  guarding  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  and  a  watercourse  to  con- 
voy them  to  Paris.  The  incidents 
of  war  prevented  that :  he  has  a 
better  plan  now.  The  victory  of 
the  Army  of  the  Loire  at  Orleans 
opens  a  new  enterprise.  We  shall 
cut  our  way  through  the  Prussians, 
join  that  army,  and  with  united 
forces  fall  on  the  enemy  at  the  rear. 
Keep  this  a  secret  as  yet,  but  re- 
joice with  me  that  we  shall  prove 
to  the  invaders  what  men  who 
fight  for  their  native  soil  can  do 
under  the  protection  of  Heaven." 

"  Fox,  Fox,  mon  cheri"  said 
Lemercier,  as  he  walked  towards 
the  Cafe  Riclie  with  De  Breze ; 
"  thou  shalt  have  a  festin  de  Bal- 
thazzar  under  the  protection  of 
heaven." 


CHAPTER   XV. 


On  leaving  Lemercier  and  De 
Breze,  Savarin  regained  the  Boule- 
vard, and  pausing  every  now  and 
then  to  exchange  a  few  words  with 
acquaintances — the  acquaintances  of 
the  genial  author  were  numerous — 
turned  into  the  quartier  Chaussee 
d'Antin,  and  gaining  a  small  neat 
house,  with  a  richly-ornamented 
facade,  mounted  very  clean  well- 
kept  stairs  to  a  third  story.  On 
one  of  the  doors  on  the  landing- 
place  was  nailed  a  card,  inscribed, 
"  Gustave  Rameau,  homme  de  let- 
tres"  v  Certainly  it  is  not  usual  in 


Paris  thus  to  afficher  one's  self  as 
"  a  man  of  letters."  But  Genius 
scorns  what  is  usual.  Had  not 
Victor  Hugo  left  in  the  hotel-books 
on  the  Rhine  his  designation 
"  homme  de  lettres"  ?  Did  not  the 
heir  to  one  of  the  loftiest  houses  in 
the  peerage  of  England,  and  who 
was  also  a  first-rate  amateur  in 
painting,  inscribe  on  his  studio 
when  in  Italy,  *  *  *  *  "artiste"'? 
Such  examples,  no  doubt,  were 
familiar  to  Gustave  Rameau,  and 
"homme  de  lettres"  was  on  the  scrap 
of  pasteboard  nailed  to  his  door. 
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Savarin  rang;  the  door  opened, 
and  Gustave  appeared.  The  poet 
was,  of  course,  picturesquely  at- 
tired. In  his  day  of  fashion  he  had 
worn  within  doors  a  very  pretty 
fanciful  costume,  designed  after 
portraits  of  the  young  Kaffaelle ; 
that  costume  he  had  preserved — he 
wore  it  now.  It  looked  very 
threadbare,  and  the  pourpoint  very 
soiled.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
poet's  face  had  survived  the  lustre 
of  the  garments.  True,  thanks  to 
absinthe,  the  cheeks  had  become 
somewhat  puffy  and  bloated.  Grey 
was  distinctly  visible  in  ^the  long 
ebon  tresses.  But  still  the  beauty 
of  the  face  was  of  that  rare  type 
which  a  Thorwaldsen  or  a  Gibson 
seeking  a  model  for  a  Narcissus 
would  have  longed  to  fix  into 
marble. 

Gustave  received  his  former  chief 
with  a  certain  air  of  reserved 
dignity  ;  led  him  into  his  chamber, 
only  divided  by  a  curtain  from  his 
accommodation  for  washing  and 
slumber,  and  placed  him  in  an  arm- 
chair beside  a  drowsy  fire  - —  fuel 
had  already  become  very  dear. 

"Gustave,"  said  Savarin,  "are 
you  in  a  mood  favourable  to  a  little 
serious  talk  ] " 

"  Serious  talk  from  M.  Savarin 
is  a  novelty  too  great  not  to  com- 
mand my  profoundest  interest." 

"  Thank  you, — and  to  begin  :  I 
who  know  the  world  and  mankind 
advise  you,  who  do  not,  never  to 
meet  a  man  who  wishes  to  do 
you  a  kindness  with  an  un- 
gracious sarcasm.  Irony  is  a 
weapon  I  ought  to  be  skilled  in, 
but  weapons  are  used  against 
enemies,  and  it  is  only  a  tyro 
who  flourishes  his  rapier  in  the 
face  of  his  friends." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  M.  Sa- 
varin still  permitted  me  to  regard 
him  as  a  friend." 

"  Because  I  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  friend  —  remonstrated,  ad- 
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vised,  and  warned.  However,  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  I  entreated 
you  not  to  quit  the  safe  shelter 
of  the  paternal  roof.  You  insisted 
on  doing  so.  I  entreated  you  not 
to  send  to  one  of  the  most  fero- 
cious of  the  Red,  or  rather,  the 
Communistic  journals,  articles,  very 
eloquent,  no  doubt,  but  which 
would  most  seriously  injure  you 
in  the  eyes  of  quiet,  orderly  people, 
and  compromise  your  future  lite- 
rary career  for  the  sake  of  a  tem- 
porary flash  in  the  pan  during  a 
very  evanescent  period  of  revolu- 
tionary excitement.  You  scorned 
my  adjurations,  but  at  all  events 
you  had  the  grace  not  to  ap- 
pend your  true  name  to  those 
truculent  effusions.  In  literature, 
if  literature  revive  in  France,  we 
two  are  henceforth  separated.  But 
I  do  not  forego  the  friendly  in- 
terest I  took  in  you  in  the  days 
when  you  were  so  continually  in 
my  house.  My  wife,  who  liked 
you  so  cordially,  implored  me  to 
look  after  you  during  her  absence 
from  Paris,  and,  enfin,  mon  pauvre, 
yarpon,  it  would  grieve  me  very 
much  if,  when  she  comes  back,. 
I  had  to  say  to  her,  '  Gustave 
Eameau  has  thrown  away  the 
chance  of  redemption  and  of  happi- 
ness which  you  deemed  was  secure 
to  him.'  A  Coeil  malade,  la  lumiere 
nuit" 

So  saying,  he  held  out  his  hand 
kindly. 

Gustave,  who  was  far  from  de- 
ficient in  affectionate  or  tender  im*- 
pulses,  took  the  hand  respectfully,, 
and  pressed  it  warmly. 

"Forgive  me  if  I  have  been, 
ungracious,  M.  Savarin,  and  vouch- 
safe to  hear  my  explanation." 

"  Willingly,  mon  gar y on." 

"  When  I  became  convalescent, 
well  enough  to  leave  my  father's, 
house,  there  were  circumstances 
which  compelled  me  to  do  so.. 
A  young  man  accustomed  to  the-- 
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life  of  a  garq.on  can't  be  always 
tied  to  his  mother's  apron-strings." 

"  Especially  if  the  apron-pocket 
does  not  contain  a  bottle  of  ab- 
sinthe," said  Savarin,  drily.  "  You 
may  well  colour  and  try  to  look 
angry ;  but  I  know  that  the  doc- 
tor strictly  forbade  the  use  of  that 
deadly  liqueur,  and  enjoined  your 
mother  to  keep  strict  watch  011 
your  liability  to  its  temptations. 
And  hence  one  cause  of  your 
ennui  under  the  paternal  roof. 
But  if  there  you  could  not  im- 
bibe absinthe,  you  were  privileged 
to  enjoy  a  much  diviner  intoxica- 
tion. There  you  could  have  the 
foretaste  of  domestic  bliss, — the 
society  of  the  girl  you  loved,  and 
who  was  pledged  to  become  your 
wife.  Speak  frankly.  Did  not 
that  society  itself  begin  to  be  wea- 
risome 1 " 

"  No,"  cried  Gustave,  eagerly, 
"  it  was  not  wearisome,  but " 

"  Yes,  but " 

"  But  it  could  not  be  all-sufficing 
to  a  soul  of  fire  like  mine." 

"  Hem,"  murmured  Savarin — "a 
soul  of  fire  !  This  is  very  interest- 
ing ;  pray  go  on." 

"  The  calm,  cold,  sister-like  af- 
fection of  a  childish  undeveloped 
nature,  which  knew  no  passion 
except  for  art,  and  was  really  so 
little  emancipated  from  the  nur- 
sery as  to  take  for  serious  truth 
all  the  old  myths  of  religion — 
such  companionship  may  be  very 
soothing  and  pleasant  when  one 
is  lying  on  one's  sofa,  and  must 
live  by  rule,  but  when  one  re- 
gains the  vigour  of  youth  and 
health " 

"  Do  not  pause,"  said  Savarin, 
gazing  with  more  compassion  than 
envy  on  that  melancholy  imper- 
sonation of  youth  and  health. 
"  When  one  regains  that  vigour 
of  which  I  myself  have  no  recol- 
lection, what  happens  ? " 

"  The  thirst  for  excitement,  the 


goads  of  ambition,  the  irresistible 
claims  which  the  world  urges  upon 
genius,  return." 

"And  that  genius,  finding  it- 
self at  the  North  Pole  amid 
Cimmerian  darkness  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  childish  intellect — in 
other  words,  the  society  of  a  pure- 
minded  virgin,  who,  though  a  good 
romance-writer,  writes  nothing  but 
what  a  virgin  may  read,  and, 
though  a  lei  esprit,  says  her 
prayers  and  goes  to  church — then 
genius — well,  pardon  my  ignorance, 
— what  does  genius  do  ? " 

"  Oh,  M.  Savarin,  M.  Sava- 
rin !  don't  let  us  talk  any  more. 
There  is  no  sympathy  between  us. 
I  cannot  bear  that  bloodless,  mock- 
ing, cynical  mode  of  dealing  with 
grand  erndtions,  which  belongs  to 
the  generation  of  the  Doctrinaires. 
I  am  not  a  Thiers  or  a  Guizot." 

"  Good  heavens  !  who  ever  ac- 
cused you  of  being  either?  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  cynical.  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna  has  often  said  I 
am,  but  I  did  not  think  you  would. 
Pardon  me.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  philosopher  who  asserted  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  was  an 
imposture,  that  the  meanest  in- 
tellect now  living  is  wiser  than 
the  greatest  intellect  which  is 
buried  in  Pere  la  Chaise ;  because 
the  dwarf  who  follows  the  giant, 
when  perched  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  giant,  sees  farther  than  the 
giant  ever  could.  Allez.  I  go  in 
for  your  generation.  I  abandon 
Guizot  and  Thiers.  Do  condescend 
and  explain  to  my  dull  understand- 
ing, as  the  inferior  mortal  of  a  for- 
mer age,  what  are  the  grand  emo- 
tions which  impel  a  soul  of  fire 
in  your  wiser  generation.  The 
thirst  of  excitement — what  excite- 
ment? The  goads  of  ambition — 
what  ambition?" 

"A  new  social  system  is  strug- 
gling from  the  dissolving  elements 
of  the  old  one,  as,  in  the  fables  of 
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priestcraft,  the  soul  frees  itself  from 
the  body  which  has  become  ripe  for 
the  grave.  Of  that  new  system  I 
aspire  to  be  a  champion — a  leader. 
Behold  the  excitement  that  allures 
me,  the  ambition  that  goads." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Savarin, 
meekly ;  "  I  am  answered.  I  re- 
cognise the  dwarf  perched  on  the 
back  of  the  giant.  Quitting  these 
lofty  themes,  I  venture  to  address 
to  you  now  one  simple  matter-of- 
fact  question — How  about  Made- 
moiselle Cicogna  1  Do  you  think  - 
you  can  induce  her  to  transplant 
herself  to  the  new  social  system, 
which  I  presume  will  abolish,  among 
other  obsolete  myths,  the  institution 
of  marriage  ? " 

"M.  Savarin,  your  question  of- 
fends me.  Theoretically  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  existing  superstitions 
that  encumber  the  very  simple 
principle  by  which  may  be  united 
two  persons  so  long  as  they  desire 
the  union,  and  separated  so  soon  as 
the  union  becomes  distasteful  to 
either.  But  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  such  theories  would  revolt  a 
young  lady  like  Mademoiselle  Ci- 
cogna. I  have  never  even  named 
them  to  her,  and  our  engagement 
holds  good." 

"  Engagement  of  marriage1?  ~No 
period  for  the  ceremony  fixed  ? " 

"  That  is  not  my  fault.  I  urged 
it  on  Isaura  with  all  earnestness 
before  I  left  my  father's  house." 

"That  was  long  after  the  siege 
had  begun.  Listen  to  me,  Gustave. 
No  persuasion  of  mine  or  my 
wife's,  or  Mrs  Morley's,  could  in- 
duce  Isaura  to  quit  Paris  while  it 
was  yet  time.  She  said  very  simply 
that,  having  pledged  her  truth  and 
hand  to  you,  it  would  be  treason  to 
honour  and  duty  if  she  should  allow 
any  considerations  for  herself  to  be 
even  discussed  so  long  as  you  needed 
her  presence.  You  were  then  still 
suffering,  and  though  convalescent, 
not  without  danger  of  a  relapse. 
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And  your  mother  said  to  her — I 
heard  the  words — '  'Tis  not  for  his 
bodily  health  I  could  dare  to  ask 
you  to  stay,  when  every  man  who 
can  afford  it  is  sending  away  his 
wife,  sisters,  daughters.  As  for 
that,  I  should  suffice  to  tend  him ; 
but  if  you  go,  I  resign  all  hope  for 
the  health  of  his  mind  and  his  soul.' 
I  think  at  Paris  there  may  be  female 
poets  and  artists  whom  that  sort  of 
argument  would  not  have  much  in- 
fluenced. But  it  so  happens  that 
Isaura  is  not  a  Parisienne.  She 
believes  in  those  old  myths  which 
you  think  fatal  to  sympathies  with 
yourself  j  and  those  old  myths  also 
lead  her  to  believe  that  where  a 
woman  has  promised  she  will  devote 
her  life  to  a  man;  she  cannot  forsake 
him  when  told  by  his  mother  that 
she  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  his 
mind  and  his  soul.  Stay.  Before 
you  interrupt  me,  let  me  finish  what 
I  have  to  say.  It  appears  that,  so 
soon  as  your  bodily  health  was  im- 
proved, you  felt  that  your  mind  and 
your  soul  could  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  and  certainly  it  seems  to  me 
that  Isaura  Cicogna  is  no  longer  of 
the  smallest  use  to  either." 

Itaineau  was  evidently  much  dis- 
concerted by  this  speech.  He  saw 
what  Savarin  was  driving 'at — the 
renunciation  of  all  bond  between 
Isaura  and  himself.  He  was  not 
prepared  for  such  renunciation.  He 
still  felt  for  the  Italian  as  much  of 
love  as  he  could  feel  for  any  woman 
who  did  not  kneel  at  his  feet,  as  at 
those  of  Apollo  condescending  to 
the  homage  of  Arcadian  maids.  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  felt  that  many 
circumstances  had  occurred  since  the 
disaster  at  Sedan  to  render  Isaura  a 
very  much  less  desirable  partie  than 
she  had  been  when  he  had  first 
wrung  from  her  the  pledge  of  be- 
trothal. In  the  palmy  times  of  a 
Government  in  which  literature  arid 
art  commanded  station  and  insured 
fortune,  Isaura,  whether  as  authoress 
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or  singer,  was  a  brilliant  marriage 
for  Gustave  Kameau.  She  had  also 
then  an  assured  and  competent,  if 
modest,  income.  But  when  times 
change,  people  change  with  them. 
As  the  income  for  the  moment  (and 
heaven  only  can  say  how  long  that 
moment  might  last),  Isanra's  income 
had  disappeared.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Louvier  had  invested  her 
whole  fortune  in  the  houses  to  be 
built  in  the  street  called  after  his 
name.  No  houses,  even  when  built, 
paid  any  rent  now.  Louvier  had 
quitted  Paris ;  and  Isaura  could  only 
be  subsisting  upon  such  small  sum 
as  she  might  have  had  in  hand 
before  the  siege  commenced.  All 
career  in  such  literature  and  art  as 
Isaura  adorned  was  at  a  dead  stop. 
Now,  to  do  Kameau  justice,  he  was 
by  no  means  an  avaricious  or  mer- 
cenary man.  But  he  yearned  for 
modes  of  life  to  which  money  was 
essential.  He  liked  his  "  comforts ;" 
and  his  comforts  included  the  luxu- 
ries of  elegance  and  show — comforts 
not  to  be  attained  by  marriage 
with  Isaura  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

Nevertheless  it  is  quite  true  that 
he  had  urged  her  to  marry  him  at 
once,  before  he  had  quitted  his 
father's  house;  and  her  modest 
shrinking  from  such  proposal,  how- 
ever excellent  the  reasons  for  delay 
in  the  national  calamities  of  the 
time,  as  well  as  the  poverty  which 
the  calamity  threatened,  had  greatly 
wounded  his  amour  propre.  He 
had  always  felt  that  her  affection 
for  him  was  not  love ;  and  though 
he  could  reconcile  himself  to  that 
conviction  when  many  solid  advan- 
tages were  attached  to  the  prize  of 
her  love,  and  when  he  was  ill,  and 
penitent,  and  maudlin,  and  the  calm 
affection  of  a  saint  seemed  to  him 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  vehement 
passion  of  a  sinner,  —  yet  when 
Isaura  was  only  Isaura  by  herself 
— Isaura  minus  all  the  et  cetera 


which  had  previously  been  taken 
into  account — the  want  of  adoration 
for  himself  very  much  lessened  her 
value. 

Still,  though  he  acquiesced  in  the 
delayed   fulfilment  of  the   engage- 
ment with  Isaura,  he  had  no  thought 
of  withdrawing  from   the   engage- 
ment itself,  and  after  a  slight  pause 
he  replied  :  "  You  do  me  great  in- 
justice if  you  suppose  that  the  oc- 
cupations to  which  I  devote  myself 
render    me  less    sensible    to    the 
merits  of  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  or 
less  eager  for  our  union.     On  the 
contrary,  I  will  confide  to  you — as 
a  man  of  the  world — one  main  reason 
why  I  quitted  my  father's  house, 
and  why  I  desire  to  keep  my  pre- 
sent address  a  secret.    Mademoiselle 
Caumartin  conceived  for  me  a  pas- 
sion— a   caprice — which   was   very 
nattering   for   a    time,   but   which 
latterly    became  very  troublesome. 
Figure  to  yourself — she  daily  came 
to  our  house  while  I  was  lying  ill, 
and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  my 
mother  got  her  out  of  it.     That  was 
not  all.     She  pestered  me  with  let- 
ters containing  all  sorts  of  threats- 
— nay,  actually  kept  watch  at  the 
house  ;  and  one  day  when  I  entered 
the  carriage  with  my  mother  and 
Signora  Yenosta  for  a  drive  in  the 
Bois  (meaning  to  call  for  Isaura  by 
the  way),  she  darted  to  the  carriage- 
door,  caught  my  hand,  and  would 
have  made  a  scene  if  the  coachman 
had  given    her    leave    to    do    so. 
Luckily  he  had  the  tact  to  whip  on 
his  horses,  and  we  escaped.     I  had 
some  little  difficulty  in  convincing 
the  Signora  Venosta  that  the  girl 
was  crazed.     But  I  felt  the  danger  I 
incurred  of  her  coming  upon  me  some 
moment   when    in   company   with 
Isaura,   and  so  I  left  my   father's- 
house ;    and    naturally  wishing  to- 
steer  clear  of  this  vehement  little- 
demon  till  I  am  safely  married,  I 
keep  my  address  a  secret  from  all 
who  are  likely  to  tell  her  of  it." 
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"  You  do  wisely  if  you  are  really 
afraid  of  her,  and  cannot  trust  your 
nerves  to  say  to  her  plainly,  '  I  am 
engaged  to  be  married  ;  all  is  at  an 
end  between  us.  Do  not  force 
me  to  employ  the  police  to  protect 
myself  from  unwelcome  importuni- 
ties.' " 

"  Honestly  speaking,  I  doubt  if 
I  have  the  nerve  to  do  that,  and  I 
doubt  still  more  if  it  would  be  of 
any  avail.  It  is  very  ennuyant  to 
be  so  passionately  loved ;  but,  gue 
voulez  vous  ?  It  is  my  fate." 

"  Poor  martyr !  I  condole  with 
you  :  and  to  say  truth,  it  was  chiefly 
to  warn  you  of  Mademoiselle  Cau- 
martin's  pertinacity  that  I  call  this 
evening." 

Here  Savarin  related  the  particu- 
lars of  his  rencontre  with  Julie,  and 
concluded  by  saying  :  "  I  suppose 
I  may  take  your  word  of  honour 
that  you  will  firmly  resist  all  temp- 
tation to  renew  a  connection  which 
would  be  so  incompatible  with  the 
respect  due  to  your  fiancee  ?  Father  • 
less  and  protectorless  as  Isaura  is,  I 
feel  bound  to  act  as  a  virtual  guar- 
dian to  one  in  whom  my  wife  takes 
so  deep  an  interest,  and  to  whom, 
as  she  thinks,  she  had  some  hand 
in  bringing  about  your  engagement : 
she  is  committed  to  no  small  re- 


sponsibilities. Do  not  allow  poor 
Julie,  whom  I  sincerely  pity,  to 
force  on  me  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
warning  joux  fiancee  of  the  dangers 
to  which  she  might  be  subjected  by 
marriage  with  an  Adonis  whose  fate 
it  is  to  be  so  profoundly  beloved 
by  the  sex  in  general,  and  ballet 
nymphs  in  particular." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  so  dis- 
agreeable a  duty  being  incumbent 
on  you,  M.  Savarin.  Of  course, 
what  I  myself  have  told  you  in 
confidence  is  sacred." 

"  Certainly.  There  are  things  in 
the  life  of  a  garcon  before  marriage 
which  would  be  an  affront  to  the 
modesty  of  his  fiancee  to  communi- 
cate and  discuss.  But  then  those 
things  must  belong  exclusively  to 
the  past,  and  cast  no  shadow  over 
the  future.  I  will  not  interrupt 
you  further.  No  doubt  you  have 
work  for  the  night  before  you.  Do 
the  Red  journalists  for  whom  you 
write  pay  enough  to  support  you  in 
these  terribly  dear  times?" 

"  Scarcely.  But  I  look  forward 
to  wealth  and  fame  in  the  future. 
And  you  ? " 

"  I  just  escape  starvation.  If  the 
siege  last  much  longer,  it  is  not  of 
the  gout  I  shall  die.  Good-night 
to  you." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Isaura  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
hitherto  saved  by  the  siege  and  its 
consequences  from  the  fulfilment 
of  her  engagement  to  Gustave  Ra- 
ineau ;  and  since  he  had  quitted  his 
father's  house  she  had  not  only 
seen  less  of  him,  but  a  certain  chill 
crept  into  his  converse  in  the  visits 
he  paid  to  her.  The  compassionate 
feeling  his  illness  had  excited,  con- 
firmed by  the  unwonted  gentleness 
of  his  mood,  and  the  short-lived  re- 
morse with  which  he  spoke  of  his 
past  faults  and  follies,  necessarily 
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faded  away  in  proportion  as  he  re- 
gained that  kind  of  febrile  strength 
which  was  his  normal  state  of  health, 
and  with  it  the  arrogant  self-assertion 
which  was  ingrained  in  his  char- 
acter. But  it  was  now  more  than 
ever  that  she  became  aware  of  the 
antagonism  between  all  that  con- 
stituted his  inner  life  and  her  owtt 
It  was  not  that  he  volunteered  in 
her  presence  the  express  utterance 
of  those  opinions,  social  or  religious, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  public 
in  the  truculent  journal  to  which, 
2o 
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under  a  nom  de  plume,  he  was  the 
most  inflammatory  contributor. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  shrank  from 
insulting  the  ears  of  the  pure  vir- 
gin whom  he  had  wooed  as  wife 
with  avowals  of  his  disdain  of 
marriage  bonds,  or  perhaps  from 
shocking  yet  more  her  womanly 
humanity  and  her  religious  faith 
by  cries  for  the  blood  of  anti- 
republican  traitors  and  the  down- 
fall of  Christian  altars  ;  or  whether 
he  yet  clung,  though  with  relapsing 
affection,  to  the  hold  which  her 
promise  had  imposed  on  him,  and 
felt  that  that  hold  would  be  for 
ever  gone,  and  that  she  would  recoil 
from  his  side  in  terror  and  dis- 
may, if  she  once  learned  that  the 
man  who  had  implored  her  to  be 
his  saving  angel  from  the  compara- 
tively mild  errors  of  youth,  had  so 
belied  his  assurance,  so  mocked  her 
credulity,  as  deliberately  to  enter 
into  active  warfare  against  all  that 
he  knew  her  sentiments  regarded  as 
noble  and  her  conscience  received 
as  divine :  despite  the  suppression 
of  avowed  doctrine  on  his  part,  the 
total  want  of  sympathy  between 
these  antagonistic  natures  made  it- 
self felt  by  both — more  promptly 
felt  by  Isaura.  If  Gu stave  did  not 
frankly  announce  to  her  in  that 
terrible  time  (when  all  that  a  little 
later  broke  out  on  the  side  of  the 
Communists  was  more  or  less  forc- 
ing ominous  way  to  the  lips  of  those 
who  talked  with  confidence  to  each 
other,  whether  to  approve  or  to  con- 
demn) the  associates  with  whom 
he  was  leagued,  the  path  to  which  he 
had  committed  his  career, — still  for 
her  instincts  for  genuine  Art — which 
for  its  development  needs  the  ser- 
enity of  peace,  which  for  its  ideal 
iteeds  dreams  that  soar  into  the  In- 
finite— Gustave  had  only  the  scorn- 
ful sneer  of  the  man  who  identifies 
with  his  ambition  the  violent  upset 
of  all  that  civilisation  has  estab- 
lished in  this  world,  and  the  blank 
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negation  of  all  that  patient  hope 
and  heroic  aspiration  which  hu- 
manity carries  on  into  the  next. 

On  his  side,  Gustave  Eameau, 
who  was  not  without  certain  fine 
and  delicate  attributes  in  a  compli- 
cated nature  over  which  the  per- 
sonal vanity  and  the  mobile  tem- 
perament of  the  Parisian  reigned 
supreme,  chafed  at  the  restraints 
imposed  on  him.  No  matter 
what  a  man's  doctrines  may  be — 
however  abominable  you  and  I  may 
deem  them — man  desires  to  find  in 
the  dearest  fellowship  he  can  estab- 
lish, that  sympathy  in  the  woman 
his  choice  singles  out  from  her  sex — 
deference  to  his  opinions,  sympathy 
with  his  objects,  as  man.  So, 
too,  Gustave's  sense  of  honour — 
and  according  to  his  own  Parisian 
code  that  sense  was  keen — became 
exquisitely  stung  by  the  thought 
that  he  was  compelled  to  play  the 
part  of  a  mean  dissimulator  to  the 
girl  for  whose  opinions  he  had  the 
profoundest  contempt.  How  could 
these  two,  betrothed  to  each  other, 
not  feel,  though  without  coming  to 
open  dissension,  that  between  them 
had  flowed  the  inlet  of  water  by 
which  they  had  been  riven  asunder  1 
What  man,  if  he  can  imagine  him- 
self a  Gustave  Eameau,  can  blame 
the  revolutionist  absorbed  in  am- 
bitious projects  for  turning  the 
pyramid  of  society  topsy-turvy,  if 
he  shrank  more  and  more  from  the 
companionship  of  a  betrothed  with 
whom  be  could  not  venture  to  ex- 
change three  words  without  caution 
and  reserve?  And  what  woman 
can  blame  an  Isaura  if  she  felt  a 
sensation  of  relief  at  the  very  ne- 
glect of  the  affianced  whom  she  had 
compassionated  and  could  never 
love? 

Possibly  the  reader  may  best 
judge  of  the  state  of  Isaura's  mind 
at  this  time  by  a  few  brief  extracts 
from  an  imperfect  fragmentary  jour- 
nal, in  which,  amid  saddened  and 
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lonely  hours,  she  held  converse  with 
herself. 

"  One  day  at  Enghien  I  listened 
silently  to  a  conversation  between 
M.  Savarin  and  the  Englishman, 
who  sought  to  explain  the  concep- 
tion of  duty  in  which  the  German 
poet  has  given  such  noble  utterance 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  German 
philosopher — viz.,  that  moral  aspira- 
tion has  the  same  goal  as  the  artis- 
tic,— the  attainment  to  the  calm 
delight  wherein  the  pain  of  effort 
disappears  in  the  content  of  achieve- 
ment. Thus  in  life,  as  in  art,  it  is 
through  discipline  that  we  arrive  at 
freedom,  and  duty  only  completes 
itself  when  all  motives,  all  actions, 
are  attuned  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  and  it  is  not  striven  for  as 
duty,  but  enjoyed  as  happiness. 
M.  Savarin  treated  this  theory 
with  the  mockery  with  which  the 
French  wit  is  ever  apt  to  treat  what 
it  terms  German  mysticism.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  duty  must  always  be 
a  hard  and  difficult  struggle  ;  and  he 
said  laughingly,  'Whenever  a  man 
says,  "I  have  done  my  duty,"  it  is  with 
a  long  face  and  a  mournful  sigh.' 

"  Ah,  how  devoutly  I  listened  to 
the  Englishman !  how  harshly  the 
Frenchman's  irony  jarred  upon  my 
ears !  And  yet  now,  in  the  duty 
that  life  imposes  on  me,  to  fulfil 
which  I  strain  every  power  vouch- 
safed to  my  nature,  and  seek  to 
crush  down  every  impulse  that  re- 
bels, where  is  the  promised  calm, 
where  any  approach  to  the  content 
of  achievement  ?  Contemplating 
the  way  before  me,  the  Beautiful 
even  of  Art  has  vanished.  I  see 
but  cloud  and  desert.  Can  this 
which  I  assume  to  be  duty  really  be 
so  1  Ah,  is  it  not  sin  even  to  ask 
my  heart  that  question  1 

"Madame  Eameau  is  very  angry 
with  her  son  for  his  neglect  both  of 
his  parents  and  of  me.  I  have  had 


to  take  his  part  against  her.  I 
would  not  have  him  lose  their  love. 
Poor  Gustave  !  But  when  Madame 
Eameau  suddenly  said  to-day :  '  I 
erred  in  seeking  the  union  between 
thee  and  Gustave.  Eetract  thy  pro- 
mise; in  doing  so  thou  wilt  be 
justified,' — oh,  the  strange  joy  that 
flashed  upon  me  as  she  spoke  !  Am 
I  justified  1  Am  I?  Oh,  if  that 
Englishman  had  never  crossed  my 
path  !  Oh,  if  I  had  never  loved !  or 
if  in  the  last  time  we  met  he  had  not 
asked  for  my  love,  and  confessed 
his  own !  Then,  I  think,  I  could 
honestly  reconcile  my  conscience 
with  my  longings,  and  say  to  Gus- 
tave, 'We  do  not  suit  each  other; 
be  we  both  released!'  But  now — is 
it  that  Gustave  is  really  changed 
from  what  he  was,  when  in  despond- 
ence at  my  own  lot,  and  in  pity- 
ing belief  that  I  might  brighten  and 
exalt  his,  I  plighted  my  troth  to 
him  1  or  is  it  not  rather  that  the 
choice  I  thus  voluntarily  made  be- 
came so  intolerable  a  thought  the 
moment  I  knew  I  was  beloved  and 
sought  by  another ;  and  from  that 
moment  I  lost  the  strength  I  had 
before, —  strength  to  silence  the 
voice  at  my  own  heart  1  What !  is 
it  the  image  of  that  other  one  which 
is  persuading  me  to  be  false? — to 
exaggerate  the  failings,  to  be  blind 
to  the  merits  of  him  who  has  a  right 
to  say,  '  I  am  what  I  was  when  thoTi 
didst  pledge  thyself  to  take  me  for 
better  or  for  worse '  ? 

"  Gustave  has  been  here  after  an 
absence  of  several  days.  He  was 
not  alone.  The  good  Abbe*  Vertpre" 
and  Madame  de  Vandemar,  with  her 
son,  M.  Eaoul,  were  present.  They 
had  come  on  jmatters  connected 
with  our  ambulance.  They  do  not 
know  of  my  engagement  to  Gustave  ; 
and  seeing  him  in  the  uniform  of 
a  National  Guard,  the  Abbe*  cour- 
teously addressed  to  him  some  ques- 
tions as  to  the  possibility  of  check- 
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ing  the  terrible  increase  of  the  vice 
of  intoxication,  so  alien  till  of  late 
to  the  habits  of  the  Parisians,  and 
becoming  fatal  to  discipline  and 
bodily  endurance, — could  the  num- 
ber of  the  cantines  on  the  ramparts 
be  more  limited  1  Gustave  answered 
with  rudeness  and  bitter  sarcasm, 
'Before  priests  could  be  critics  in 
military  matters  they  must  under- 
take military  service  themselves.' 

"  The  Abbe  replied  with  unalter- 
able good-humour,  '  But  in  order  to 
criticise  the  effects  of  drunkenness, 
must  one  get  drunk  one's  self? ' 
Gustave  was  put  out,  and  retired 
into  a  corner  of  the  room,  keeping 
sullen  silence  till  my  other  visitors 
left. 

"  Then  before  I  could  myself  ex- 
press the  pain  his  words  and  man- 
ner had  given  me,  he  said  abruptly, 
4 1  wonder  how  you  can  tolerate  the 
tartuferie  which  may  amuse  on  the 
comic  stage,  but  in  the  tragedy  of 
these  times  is  revolting.'  This 
speech  roused  my  anger,  and  the 
conversation  that  ensued  was  the 
gravest  that  had  ever  passed  be- 
tween us. 

"If  Gustave  were  of  stronger 
nature  and  more  concentrated  will, 
I  believe  that  the  only  feelings  I 
should  have  for  him  would  be  an- 
tipathy and  dread.  But  it  is  his 
very  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies 
that  secure  to  him  a  certain  tender- 
ness of  interest.  I  think  he  could 
never  be  judged  without  great  indul- 
gence by  women  •  there  is  in  him  so 
much  of  the  child, — wayward,  irri- 
tating at  one  moment,  and  the  next 
penitent,  affectionate.  One  feels  as 
if  persistence  in  evil  were  impos- 
sible to  one  so  delicate  both  in 
mind  and  form.  That  peculiar 
order  of  genius  to  which  he  belongs 
seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be  so  es- 
tranged from  all  directions,  violent 
or  coarse.  When  in  poetry  he 
seeks  to  utter  some  audacious  and 
defying  sentiment,  the  substance 


melts  away  in  daintiness  of  expres- 
sion, in  soft,  lute-like  strains  of 
slender  music.  And  when  he  has 
stung,  angered,  revolted  my  heart 
the  most,  suddenly  he  subsides  into 
such  pathetic  gentleness,  such  tear- 
ful remorse,  that  I  feel  as  if  resent- 
ment to  one  so  helpless,  desertion 
of  one  who  must  fall  without  the 
support  of  a  friendly  hand,  were  a 
selfish  cruelty.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
I  were  dragged  towards  a  precipice 
by  a  sickly  child  clinging  to  my  robe. 
"But  in  this  last  conversation 
with  him,  his  language  in  regard  to 
subjects  I  hold  most  sacred  drew 
forth  from  me  words  which  startled 
him,  and  which  may  avail  to  save 
him  from  that  worst  insanity  of 
human  minds, — the  mimicry  of  the 
Titans  who  would  have  dethroned 
a  God  to  restore  a  Chaos.  I  told 
him  frankly  that  I  had  only  pro- 
mised to  share  his  fate,  on  my  faith 
in  his  assurance  of  my  power  to 
guide  it  heavenward ;  and  that  if  the 
opinions  he  announced  were  seri- 
ously entertained,  and  put  forth  in 
defiance  of  heaven  itself,  we  were 
separated  for  ever.  I  told  him  how 
earnestly,  in  the  calamities  of  the 
time,  my  own  soul  had  sought  to 
take  refuge  in  thoughts  and  hopes 
beyond  the  earth ;  and  how  deeply 
many  a  sentiment  that  in  former 
days  passed  by  me  with  a  smile  in 
the  light  talk  of  the  salons,  now 
shocked  me  as  an  outrage  on  the 
reverence  which  the  mortal  child 
owes  to  the  Divine  Father.  I  owned 
to  him  how  much  of  comfort,  of 
sustainment,  of  thought  and  aspira- 
tion, elevated  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Art  in  which  I  had  hitherto  sought 
the  purest  air,  the  loftiest  goal,  I 
owed  to  intercourse  with  minds  like 
those  of  the  Abbe  de  Yertpre  ;  and 
how  painfully  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
guilty  of  ingratitude  when  he  com- 
pelled me  to  listen  to  insults  on 
those  whom  I  recognised  as  bene- 
factors. 
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"  I  wished  to  speak  sternly ;  but 
it  is  my  great  misfortune,  my  pre- 
valent weakness,  that  I  cannot  be 
stern  when  I  ought  to  be.  It  is 
with  me  in  life  as  in  art.  I  never 
could  on  the  stage  have  taken  the 
part  of  a  Norma  or  a  Medea.  If  I 
attempt  in  fiction  a  character  which 
deserves  condemnation,  I  am  un- 
true to  poetic  justice.  I  cannot 
condemn  and  execute ;  I  can  but 
compassionate  and  pardon  the  crea- 
ture I  myself  have  created.  I  was 
never  in  the  real  world  stern  but  to 
one  ;  and  then,  alas  !  it  was  because 
I  loved  where  I  could  no  longer 
love  with  honour  ;  and  I,  knowing 
my  weakness,  had  terror  lest  I  should 
yield. 

"  So  Gustave  did  not  comprehend 
from  my  voice,  my  manner,  how 
gravely  I  was  in  earnest.  But,  him- 
self softened,  affected  to  tears,  he 
confessed  his  own  faults — ceased  to 
argue  in  order  to  praise  ;  and — and 
—  uttering  protestations  seemingly 
the  most  sincere,  he  left  me  bound 
to  him  still — bound  to  him  still — 
woe  is  me  !  " 

It  is  true  that  Isaura  had  come 
more  directly  under  the  influence  of 
religion  than  she  had  been  in  the 
earlier  dates  of  this  narrative.  There 
is  a  time  in  the  lives  of  most  of  us, 
and  especially  in  the  lives  of  women, 
when,  despondent  of  all  joy  in  an 
earthly  future,  and  tortured  by  con- 
flicts between  inclination  and  duty, 
we  transfer  all  the  passion  and  fer- 
vour of  our  troubled  souls  to  enthu- 
siastic yearnings  for  the  Divine 
Love;  seeking  to  rebaptise  ourselves 
in  the  fountain  of  its  mercy,  taking 
thence  the  only  hopes  that  can  cheer, 
the  only  strength  that  can  sustain 
us.  Such  a  time  had  come  to 
Isaura.  Formerly  she  had  escaped 
from  the  griefs  of  the  work-day  world 
into  the  garden-land  of  Art.  Now, 
Art  had  grown  unwelcome  to  her, 
almost  hateful.  Gone  was  the  spell 


from  the  garden-land ;  its  flowers 
were  faded,  its  paths  were  stony, 
its  sunshine  had  vanished  in  mist 
and  rain.  There  are  two  voices  of 
Nature  in  the  soul  of  the  genuine 
artist, — that  is,  of  him  who,  because 
he  can  create,  comprehends  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  great  Creator.  Those 
voices  are  never  both  silent.  When 
one  is  hushed,  the  other  becomes 
distinctly  audible.  The  one  speaks 
to  him  of  Art,  the  other  of  Religion. 
At  that  period  several  societies 
for  the  relief  and  tendance  of  the 
wounded  had  been  formed  by  the 
women  of  Paris, — the  earliest,  if  I 
mistake  not,  by  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank  —  amongst  whom  were  the 
Conitesse  de  Yandemar  and  the 
Contessa  di  Rimini — though  it  ne- 
cessarily included  others  of  station 
less  elevated.  To  this  society,  at 
the  request  of  Alain  de  Rochebri- 
ant  and  of  Enguerrand,  Isaura  had 
eagerly  attached  herself.  It  occu- 
pied much  of  her  time  ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  she  was  brought 
much  into  sympathetic  acquaint- 
ance with  Raoul  de  Yandemar — the 
most  zealous  and  active  member  of 
that  society  of  St  Frangois  de  Sales, 
to  which  belonged  other  young 
nobles  of  the  Legitimist  creed.  The 
passion  of  Raoul's  life  was  the  relief 
of  human  suffering.  In  him  was 
personified  the  ideal  of  Christian 
charity.  I  think  all,  or  most  of  us, 
have  known  what  it  is  to  pass  under 
the  influence  of  a  nature  that  is  so 
far  akin  to  ours  that  it  desires  to 
become  something  better  and  higher 
than  it  is — that  desire  being  para- 
mount in  ourselves — but  seeks  to 
be  that  something  in  ways  not  akin 
to,  but  remote  from,  the  ways  in 
which  we  seek  it.  When  this  con 
tact  happens,  either  one  nature,  by 
the  mere  force  of  will,  subjugates 
and  absorbs  the  other,  or  both,  while 
preserving  their  own  individuality, 
apart  and  independent,  enrich  them- 
selves by  mutual  interchange ;  and 
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the  asperities  which  differences  of 
taste  and  sentiment  in  detail  might 
otherwise  provoke  melt  in  the  sym- 
pathy which  unites  spirits  striving 
with  equal  earnestness  to  rise  nearer 
to  the  unseen  and  unattainable 
Source,  which  they  equally  recog- 
nise as  Divine. 

Perhaps,  had  these  two  persons 
met  a  year  ago  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  the  world,  neither  would 
have  detected  the  sympathy  of 
which  I  speak.  Raoul  was  not  with- 
out the  prejudice  against  artists  and 
writers  of  romance,  that  are  shared 
by  many  who  cherish  the  persua- 
sion that  all  is  vanity  which  does 
not  concentrate  imagination  and  in- 
tellect in  the  destinies  of  the  soul 
hereafter ;  and  Isaura  might  have 
excited  his  compassion,  certainly 
not  his  reverence.  While  to  her, 
his  views  on  all  that  seeks  to  render 
the  actual  life  attractive  and  em- 
bellished, through  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Muse  and  Grace,  would 


have  seemed  the  narrow-minded 
asceticism  of  a  bigot.  But  now, 
amid  the  direful  calamities  of  the 
time,  the  beauty  of  both  natures 
became  visible  to  each.  To  the  eyes 
of  Isaura,  tenderness  became  pre- 
dominant in  the  monastic  self-denial 
of  Eaoul.  To  the  eyes  of  Raoul, 
devotion  became  predominant  in 
the  gentle  thoughtfulness  of  Isaura. 
Their  intercourse  was  in  ambu- 
lance and  hospital — in  care  for  the 
wounded,  in  prayer  for  the  dying. 
Ah !  it  is  easy  to  declaim  against 
the  frivolities  and  vices  of  Parisian 
society  as  it  appears  on  the  surface  j 
and,  in  revolutionary  times,  it  is  the 
very  worst  of  Paris  that  ascends 
in  scum  to  the  top.  But  descend 
below  the  surface,  even  in  that  de- 
moralising suspense  of  order,  and 
nowhere  on  earth  might  the  angel 
have  beheld  the  image  of  humanity 
more  amply  vindicating  its  claim  to 
the  heritage  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


The  warning  announcement  of 
some  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged,  which  Alain  had  given  to 
Lemercier,  was  soon  to  be  fulfilled. 

For  some  days  the  principal 
thoroughfares  were  ominously  lined 
with  military  convois.  The  loungers 
on  the  Boulevards  stopped  to  gaze 
on  the  long  defiles  of  troops  and 
cannon,  commissariat  conveyances, 
and,  saddening  accompaniments ! 
the  vehicles  of  various  ambulances 
for  the  removal  of  the  wounded. 
With  what  glee  the  loungers  said  to 
each  other,  "  Enfin  !  "  Among  all 
the  troops  that  Paris  sent  forth,  none 
were  so  popular  as  those  which 
Paris  had  not  nurtured — the  sailors. 
From  the  moment  they  arrived,  the 
sailors  had  been  the  pets  of  the 
capital.  They  soon  proved  them- 
selves the  most  notable  contrast  to 


that  force  which  Paris  herself  had 
produced  —  the  National  Guard. 
Their  frames  were  hardy,  their 
habits  active,  their  discipline  per- 
fect, their  manners  mild  and  polite. 
"  Oh,  if  all  our  troops  were  like 
these  !  "  wras  the  common  exclama- 
tion of  the  Parisians. 

At  last  burst  forth  upon  Paris  the 
proclamations  of  General  Trochu 
and  General  Ducrot  \  the  first  brief, 
calm,  and  Breton-like,  ending  with 
"  Putting  our  trust  in  God.  March 
on  for  our  country : "  the  second 
more  detailed,  more  candidly  stat- 
ing obstacles  and  difficulties,  but 
fiery  with  eloquent  enthusiasm,  not 
unsupported  by  military  statistics, 
in  the  400  cannon,  two-thirds  of 
which  were  of  the  largest  calibre, 
that  no  material  object  could  resist ; 
more  than  15 0,000  soldiers,  all  well 
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armed,  well  equipped,  abundantly 
provided  with  munitions,  and  all 
(J'en  ai  I'espoir)  animated  by  an  ir- 
resistible ardour.  "For  me,"  con- 
cludes the  General,  "I  am  resolved. 
I  swear  before  you,  before  the  whole 
nation,  that  I  will  not  re  -  enter 
Paris  except  as  dead  or  victorious." 

At  these  proclamations,  who  then 
at  Paris  does  not  recall  the  burst 
of  enthusiasm  that  stirred  the  sur- 
face? Trochu  became  once  more 
popular;  even  the  Communistic 
or  atheistic  journals  refrained  from 
complaining  that  he  attended  mass, 
and  invited  his  countrymen  to  trust 
in  a  God.  Ducrot  was  more  than 
popular — he  was  adored. 

The  several  companies  in  which 
De  Mauleon  and  Enguerrand  served 
departed  towards  their  post  early 
on  the  same  morning,  that  of  the 
28th.  All  the  previous  night,  while 
Enguerrand  was  buried  in  profound 
slumber,  Raoul  remained  in  his 
brother's  room;  sometimes  on  his 
knees  before  the  ivory  crucifix, 
which  had  been  their  mother's  last 
birthday  gift  to  her  youngest  son — 
sometimes  seated  beside  the  bed  in 
profound  and  devout  meditation. 
At  daybreak,  Madame  de  Vande- 
mar  stole  into  the  chamber.  Un- 
conscious of  his  brother's  watch,  he 
had  asked  her  to  wake  him  in  good 
time,  for  the  young  man  was  a 
.sound  sleeper.  Shading  the  candle 
she  bore  with  one  hand,  with  the 
other  she  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
and  looked  at  Enguerrand's  calm 
fair  face,  its  lips  parted  in  the 
happy  smile  which  seemed  to  carry 
joy  with  it  wherever  its  sunshine 
played.  Her  tears  fell  noiselessly 
on  her  darling's  cheek  ;  she  then 
knelt  down  and  prayed  for  strength. 
As  she  rose,  she  felt  Raoul's  arm 
around  her;  they  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence;  then  she  bowed 
her  head,  and  wakened  Enguerrand 
with  her  lips.  "Pas  de  guerelle, 
mes  amis"  he  murmured,  opening 


his  sweet  blue  eyes  drowsily.  "  Ah, 
it  was  a  dream  !  I  thought  Jules 
and  Emile  [two  young  friends  of 
his]  were  worrying  each  other ;  and 
you  know,  dear  Raoul,  that  I  am 
the  most  officious  of  peacemakers. 
Time  to  rise,  is  it?  No  peace- 
making to-day.  Kiss  me  again, 
mother,  and  say,  '  Bless  thee.' " 

"  Bless  thee,  bless  thee,  my  child," 
cried  the  mother,  wrapping  her  arms 
passionately  round  him,  and  in  tones 
choked  with  sobs. 

"Now  leave  me,  maman"  said 
Enguerrand,  resorting  to  the  infan- 
tine ordinary  name,  which  he  had 
not  used  for  years.  "  Raoul,  stay 
and  help  me  to  dress.  I  must  be 
tres  beau  to-day.  I  shall  join  thee 
at  breakfast,  maman.  Early  for 
such  repast,  but  Tappetit  vient  en 
mangeant.  Mind  the  coffee  is  hot." 

Enguerrand,  always  careful  of 
each  detail  of  dress,  was  especially 
so  that  morning,  and  especially 
gay,  humming  the  old  air,  "  Partant 
pour  la  Syrie."  But  his  gaiety  was 
checked  when  Raoul,  taking  from 
his  breast  a  holy  talisman,  which  he 
habitually  wore  there,  suspended  it 
with  loving  hands  round  his  bro- 
ther's neck.  It  was  a  small  crystal 
set  in  Byzantine  filigree  ;  imbedded 
in  it  was  a  small  splinter  of  wood, 
said,  by  pious  tradition,  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  Divine  Cross.  It  had 
been  for  centuries  in  the  family  of 
the  Contessa  di  Rimini,  and  was 
given  by  her  to  Raoul,  the  only  gift 
she  had  ever  made  him,  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  sinless  purity  of  the  af- 
fection that  united  those  two  souls 
in  the  bonds  of  the  beautiful  belief. 

"  She  bade  me  transfer  it  to  thee 
to-day,  my  brother,"  said  Raoul, 
simply ;  "  and  now  without  a  pang 
I  can  gird  on  thee  thy  soldier's 
sword." 

Enguerrand  clasped  his  brother 
in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him  with 
passionate  fervour.  "  Oh,  Raoul ! 
how  I  love  thee !  how  good  thou 
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liast  ever'been  to  me !  how  many  sins 
thou  hast  saved  me  from  !  how  in- 
dulgent thou  hast  been  to  those 
from  which  thou  couldst  not  save  ! 
Think  on  that,  my  brother,  in  case 
we  do  not  meet  again  on  earth." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Enguerrand  !  No 
gloomy  forebodings  now  !  Come, 
come  hither,  my  half  of  life,  my 
sunny  half  of  life  ! "  and  uttering 
these  words,  he  led  Enguerrand  to- 
wards the  crucifix,  and  there,  in 
deeper  and  more  solemn  voice,  said, 
"  Let  us  pray."  So  the  brothers 
knelt  side  by  side,  and  Eaoul  prayed 
aloud  as  only  such  souls  can  pray. 

When  they  descended  into  the 
salon  where  breakfast  was  set  out, 
they  found  assembled  several  of 
their  relations,  and  some  of  Enguer- 
rand's  young  friends  not  engaged 
in  the  sortie.  One  or  two  of  the 
latter,  indeed,  were  disabled  from 
fighting  by  wounds  in  former  fields; 
they  left  their  sick-beds  to  bid  him 
good-bye.  Unspeakable  was  the 
affection  this  genial  nature  inspired 
in  all  who  came  into  the  circle  of 
its  winning  magic  ;  and  when,  tear- 
ing himself  from  them,  he  descended 
the  stair,  and  passed  with  light  step 
through  the  porte  cochere,  there  was 
a  crowd  around  the  house — so  widely 
had  his  popularity  spread  among 
even  the  lower  classes,  from  which 
the  Mobiles  in  his  regiment  were 
chiefly  composed.  He  departed  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  amid  a 
chorus  of  exhilarating  cheers. 

Not  thus  lovingly  tended  on, 
not  thus  cordially  greeted,  was  that 
equal  idol  of  a  former  generation, 
Victor  de  Mauleon.  No  pious 
friend  prayed  beside  his  couch,  no 
loving  kiss  waked  him  from  his 
slumbers.  At  the  grey  of  the  No- 
vember dawn  he  rose  from  a  sleep 
which  had  no  smiling  dreams,  with 
that  mysterious  instinct  of  punctual 
will  which  cannot  even  go  to  sleep 
without  fixing  beforehand  the  exact 
moment  in  which  sleep  shall  end. 


He,  too,  like  Enguerrand,  dressed 
himself  with  care — unlike  Enguer- 
rand, with  care  strictly  soldier-like. 
Then,  seeing  he  had  some  little 
time  yet  before  him,  he  rapidly  re- 
visited pigeon-holes  and  drawers,  in 
which  might  be  found  by  prying  eyes 
anything  he  would  deny  to  their 
curiosity.  All  that  he  found  of 
this  sort  were  some  letters  in  female 
handwriting,  tied  together  with  fad- 
ed ribbon,  relics  of  earlier  days, 
and  treasured  throughout  later  vicis- 
situdes ;  letters  from  the  English 
girl  to  whom  he  had  briefly  refer- 
red in  his  confession  to  Louvier, — 
the  only  girl  he  had  ever  wooed 
as  his  wife.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  high-born  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, residing  at  the  time  of  his 
youth  in  Paris.  Reluctantly  they 
had  assented  to  his  proposals  ;  joy- 
fully they  had  retracted  their  assent 
when  his  affairs  had  become  so  in- 
volved ;  yet  possibly  the  motive 
that  led  him  to  his  most  ruinous 
excesses — the  gambling  of  the  turf 
— had  been  caused  by  the  wild  hope 
of  a  nature,  then  fatally  sanguine, 
to  retrieve  the  fortune  that  might 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  parents.  But 
during  his  permitted  courtship  the 
lovers  had  corresponded.  Her  let- 
ters were  full  of  warm,  if  innocent, 
tenderness — till  came  the  last  cold 
farewell.  The  family  had  long  ago 
returned  to  England;  he  concluded, 
of  course,  that  she  had  married 
another. 

Near  to  these  letters  lay  the 
papers  which  had  served  to  vindi- 
cate his  honour  in  that  old  affair, 
in  which  the  unsought  love  of 
another  had  brought  on  him  shame 
and  affliction.  As  his  eye  fell  on 
the  last,  he  muttered  to  "himself, 
"  I  kept  these,  to  clear  my  repute. 
Can  I  keep  those,  when,  if  found, 
they  might  compromise  the  repute 
of  her  who  might  have  been  my 
wife  had  I  been  worthy  of  her? 
She  is  doubtless  now  another's  ;  or, 
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if  dead, — honour  never  dies."  He 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  letters  with 
a  passionate,  lingering,  mournful 
kiss ;  then,  raking  up  the  ashes  of 
yesterday's  fire,  and  rekindling 
them,  he  placed  thereon  those 
leaves  of  a  melancholy  romance  in 
his  past,  and  watched  them  slowly, 
reluctantly  smoulder  away  into  tin- 
der. Then  he  opened  a  drawer  in 
which  lay  the  only  paper  of  a  polit- 
ical character  which  he  had  pre- 
served. All  that  related  to  plots 
or  conspiracies  in  which  his  agency 
had  committed  others,  it  was  his 
habit  to  destroy  as  soon  as  received. 
For  the  sole  document  thus  trea- 
sured he  alone  was  responsible ;  it 
was  an  outline  of  his  ideal  for  the 
future  constitution  of  France,  ac- 
companied with  elaborate  arguments, 
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the  heads  of  which  his  conversation 
with  the  Incognito  made  known  to 
the  reader.  Of  the  soundness  of 
this  political  programme,  whatever 
its  merits  or  faults  (a  question  on 
which  I  presume  no  judgment),  he 
had  an  intense  conviction.  He 
glanced  rapidly  over  its  contents, 
did  not  alter  a  word,  sealed  it  up 
in  an  envelope,  inscribed,  "  My 
Legacy  to  my  Countrymen."  The 
papers  refuting  a  calumny  relating 
solely  to  himself  he  carried  into  the 
battle-field,  placed  next  to  his  heart, 
— significant  of  a  Frenchman's  love 
of  honour  in  this  world — as  the 
relic  placed  round  the  neck  of  En- 
guerrand  by  his  pious  brother  was 
emblematic  of  the  Christian  hope 
of  mercy  in  the  next. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  streets  swarmed  with  the 
populace  gazing  on  the  troops  as 
they  passed  to  their  destination. 
Among  those  of  the  Mobiles  who 
especially  caught  the  eye  were  two 
companies  in  which  Enguerrand 
de  Vandemar  and  Victor  de  Mau- 
leon  commanded.  In  the  first  were 
many  young  men  of  good  family, 
or  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  "bour- 
geoisie, known  to  numerous  lookers- 
on  ;  there  was  something  inspiriting 
in  their  gay  aspects,  and  in  the  easy 
carelessness  of  their  march.  Mixed 
with  this  company,  however,  and 
forming  of  course  the  bulk  of  it, 
were  those  who  belonged  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  population  • 
and  though  they  too  might  seem 
gay  to  an  ordinary  observer,  the 
gaiety  was  forced.  Many  of  them 
were  evidently  not  quite  sober  ; 
and  there  was  a  disorderly  want 
of  soldiership  in  their  mien  and 
armament  which  inspired  distrust 
among  such  vieux  moustaches  as,  too 
old  for  other  service  than  that  of 


the  ramparts,  mixed  here  and  there 
among  the  crowd. 

But  when  De  Mauleon's  company 
passed,  the  vieux  moustaches  im- 
pulsively touched  each  other.  They 
recognised  the  march  of  well-drilled 
men;  the  countenances  grave  and 
severe,  the  eyes  not  looking  on  this 
side  and  that  for  admiration,  the 
step  regularly  timed  ;  and  con- 
spicuous among  these  men  the 
tall  stature  and  calm  front  of  the 
leader. 

"These  fellows  will  fight  well," 
growled  a  vieux  moustache:  "where 
did  they  fish  out  their  leader?" 

"Don't  you  know?"  said  a  bour- 
geois. "Victor  de  Mauleon.  He 
won  the  cross  in  Algeria  for  brav- 
ery. I  recollect  him  when  I  was 
very  young  ;  the  very  devil  for 
women  and  fighting." 

"  I  [wish  there  were  more  such 
devils  for  fighting  and  fewer  for 
women,"  growled  again  le  vieux 
moustache. 

One  incessant  roar  of  cannon  all 
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the  night  of  the  29th.  The  popu- 
lace had  learned  the  names  of  the 
French  cannons,  and  fancied  they 
could  distinguish  the  several  sounds 
of  their  thunder.  "  There  spits 
'  Josephine  ! '  "  shouts  an  invalid 
sailor.  "  There  howls  our  own 

*  Populace  ! ' "  *  cries  a  Eed  Repub- 
lican from  Belleville.     "There  sings 

*  Le  Chatiment ! ' "  laughed  Gustave 
Rameau,  who  was  now  become  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Victor 
Hugo  he  had  before  affected  to  de- 
spise.    And  all  the  while,  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  came, 
far  and  near,  from  the  streets,  from 
the  ramparts,  the  gusts  of  song — 
song  sometimes   heroic,  sometimes 
obscene,  more  often  carelessly  joy- 
ous.    The  news  of  General  Vinoy's 
success  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day  had  been  damped  by  the  even- 
ing report  of  Ducrot's  delay  in  cross- 
ing the  swollen   Marne.     But  the 
spirits  of  the  Parisians  rallied  from 
a  momentary  depression  on  the  ex- 
citement at  night  of  that  concert  of 
martial  music. 

During  that  night,  close  under  the 
guns  of  the  double  redoubt  of  Gra- 
velle  and  La  Faisanderie,  eight  pon- 
toon-bridges wrere  thrown  over  the 
Marne ;  and  at  daybreak  the  first 
column  of  the  third  army  under 
Blanchard  and  Renoult  crossed  with 
all  their  artillery,  and,  covered  by 
the  fire  of  the  double  redoubts,  of 
the  forts  of  Vincennes,  Nogent, 
Rossney,  and  the  batteries  of  Mont 
Avron,  had  an  hour  before  noon 
carried  the  village  of  Champigny, 
and  the  first  echelon  of  the  import- 
ant plateau  of  Villiers,  and  were 
already  commencing  the  work  of  in- 
trenchment,  when,  rallying  from  the 
amaze  of  a  defeat,  the  German  forces 
burst  upon  them,  sustained  by  fresh 
batteries.  The  Prussian  pieces  of 
artillery  established  at  Chennevi- 


eres  and  at  Neuilly  opened  fire 
with  deadly  execution;  while  a 
numerous  infantry,  descending  from 
the  intrenchments  of  Villiers,  charg- 
ed upon  the  troops  under  Renoult. 
Among  the  French  in  that  strife 
were  Enguerrand  and  the  Mobiles 
of  which  he  was  in  command.  Dis- 
mayed by  the  unexpected  fire,  these 
Mobiles  gave  way,  as  indeed  did 
many  of  the  line.  Enguerrand 
rushed  forward  to  the  front — "  On, 
mes  enfans,  on !  What  will  our 
mothers  and  wives  say  of  us  if 
we  fly?  Vive  la  France! — On!" 
Among  those  of  the  better  class  in 
that  company  there  rose  a  shout  of 
applause,  but  it  found  no  sympathy 
among  the  rest.  They  wavered, 
they  turned.  "  Will  you  suffer  me 
to  go  on  alone,  countrymen  ? "  cried 
Enguerrand;  and  alone  he  rushed 
on  toward  the  Prussian  line, — 
rushed,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded 
by  a  musket-ball.  "  Revenge,  re- 
venge !"  shouted  some  of  the  fore- 
most ;  "  Revenge ! "  shouted  those  in 
the  rear ;  and,  so  shouting,  turned 
on  their  heels  and  fled.  But  ere 
they  could  disperse  they  encountered 
the  march,  steadfast  though  rapid, 
of  the  troop  led  by  Victor  de 
Mauleon.  "  Poltroons  ! "  he  thun- 
dered, with  the  sonorous  depth 
of  his  strong  voice,  "halt  and 
turn,  or  my  men  shall  fire  on  you  as 
deserters."  "  Va,  citoyen"  said  one 
fugitive,  an  officer — popularly  elect- 
ed, because  he  was  the  loudest 
brawler  in  the  club  of  the  Salle 
Favre, — we  have  seen  him  before 
— Charles,  the  brother  of  Armand 
Monnier ; — "  men  can't  fight  when 
they  despise  their  generals.  It  is 
our  generals  who  are  poltroons  and 
fools  both." 

"  Carry  my  answer  to  the  ghosts 
of  cowards,"  cried  De  Mauleon,  and 
shot  the  man  dead. 


*  The  "Populace  "  had  been  contributed  to  the  artillery,  sou  a  sou,  by  the  working 
class. 
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His  followers,  startled  and  cowed 
by  the  deed,  and  the  voice  and  the 
look  of  the  death -giver,  halted. 
The  officers,  who  had  at  first  yielded 
to  the  panic  of  their  men,  took  fresh 
courage,  and  finally  led  the  bulk  of 
the  troop  back  to  their  post  "  enle- 
ves  a  la  baionette"  to  use  the  phrase 
of  a  candid  historian  of  that  day. 

Day,  on  the  whole,  not  inglorious 
to  France.  It  was  the  first,  if  it 
was  the  last,  really  important  suc- 
cess of  the  besieged.  They  remained 
masters  of  the  ground,  the  Prussians 
leaving  to  them  the  wounded  and 
the  dead. 

That  night  what  crowds  thronged 
from  Paris  to  the  top  of  the  Mont- 
martre  heights,  from  the  observatory 
on  which  the  celebrated  inventor 
Bazin  had  lighted  up,  with  some 
magical  electric  machine,  all  the 
plain  of  Gennevilliers  from  Mont 
Valerien  to  the  Fort  de  la  Briche  ! 
The  splendour  of  the  blaze  wrapped 
the  great  city ; — distinctly  above  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  soared  the  Dome 
des  Invalides,  the  spires  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  giant  turrets  of  the  Tuil- 
eries ; — and  died  away  on  resting  on 
the  infames  scapulos  Acroceraunia, 
the  "  thunder  crags  "  of  the  heights 
occupied  by  the  invading  army. 

Lemercier,  De  Breze,  and  the 
elder  Eameau  —  who,  despite  his 
peaceful  habits  and  grey  hairs,  in- 
sisted on  joining  in  the  aid  of  la 
patrie — were  among  the  National 
Guards  attached  to  the  Fort  de  la 
Briche  and  the  neighbouring  emin- 
ence, and  they  met  in  conversation. 

"  What  a  victory  we  have  had  ! " 
said  the  old  Rameau. 

"  Rather  mortifying  to  your  son, 
M.  Rameau,"  said  Lemercier. 

"  Mortifying  to  my  son,  sir  ! — 
the  victory  of  his  countrymen. 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  had  the  honour  to  hear  M. 
Gustave  the  other  night  at  the  club 
de  la  Vengeance'1 

"Bon   Dieu!    do   you   frequent 


those   tragic  reunions  ? "  asked  De 
Breze. 

"They  are  not  at  all  tragic  :  they 
are  the  only  comedies  left  us,  as  one 
must  amuse  one's  self  somewhere, 
and  the  club  de  la  Vengeance  is  the 
prettiest  thing  of  the  sort  going.  I 
quite  understand  why  it  should  fas- 
cinate a  poet  like  your  son,  M. 
Rameau.  It  is  held  in  a  salle  de 
cafe  cliantant — style  Louis  Quinze — 
decorated  with  a  pastoral  scene  from 
Watteau.  I  and  my  dog  Fox  drop 
in.  We  hear  your  son  haranguing. 
In  what  poetical  sentences  he  de- 
spaired of  the  republic  !  The  Gov- 
ernment (he  called  them  les  charla- 
tans de  I  Hotel  de  Ville)  were  imbe- 
ciles. They  pretended  to  inaugurate 
a  revolution,  and  did  not  employ 
the  most  obvious  of  revolutionary 
means.  There  Fox  and  I  pricked 
up  our  ears :  what  were  those  means  ] 
Your  son  proceeded  to  explain : 
'  All  mankind  were  to  be  appealed 
to  against  individual  interests.  The 
commerce  of  luxury  was  to  be  abo- 
lished :  clearly  luxury  was  not  at 
the  command  of  all  mankind.  Cafes 
and  theatres  were  to  be  closed  for 
ever — all  mankind  could  not  go 
to  cafes  and  theatres.  It  was 
idle  to  expect  the  masses  to  com- 
bine for  anything  in  which  the 
masses  had  not  an  interest  in  com- 
mon. The  masses  had  no  interest 
in  any  property  that  did  not  be- 
long to  the  masses.  Programmes  of 
the  society  to  be  founded,  called 
the  Ligue  Cosmopolite  Democra- 
tique,  should  be  sent  at  once  into  all 
the  States  of  the  civilised  world — 
how  ?  by  balloons.  Money  corrupts 
the  world  as  now  composed  :  but 
the  money  at  the  command  of  the 
masses  could  buy  all  the  monarchs 
and  courtiers  and  priests  of  the 
universe.'  At  that  sentiment,  ve- 
hemently delivered,  the  applauses 
were  frantic,  and  Fox  in  his  excite- 
ment began  to  bark.  At  the  sound 
of  his  bark  one  man  cried  out, 
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'  That's  a  Prussian!'  another,  'Down 
with  the  spy!'  another,  'There's  an 
aristo1  present — he  keeps  alive  a 
dog  which  would  be  a  week's  meal 
for  a  family!'  I  snatch  up  Fox  at 
the  last  cry,  and  clasp  him  to  a 
bosom  protected  by  the  uniform  of 
the  National  Guard. 

"When  the  hubbub  had  subsided, 
your  son,  M.  Eameau,  proceeded, 
quitting  mankind  in  general,  and 
arriving  at  the  question  in  particu- 
lar most  interesting  to  his  audience 
— the  mobilisation  of  the  National 
Guard ;  that  is,  the  call  upon  men 
who  like  talking  and  hate  fighting 
to  talk  less  and  fight  more.  'It 
was  the  sheerest  tyranny  to  select  a 
certain  number  of  free  citizens  to  be 
butchered.  If  the  fight  was  for  the 
mass,  there  ought  to  be  la  levee  en 
masse.  If  one  did  not  compel 
everybody  to  fight,  why  should  any- 
body fight?'  Here  the  applause 
again  became  vehement,  and  Fox 
again  became  indiscreet.  I  subdued 
Fox's  bark  into  a  squeak  by  pulling 
his  ears.  '  What ! '  cries  your  poet- 
son,  '  la  levee  en  masse  gives  us  fif- 
teen millions  of  soldiers,  with  which 
we  could  crush,  not  Prussia  alone, 
but  the  whole  of  Europe.  (Im- 
mense sensation.)  Let  us,  then, 
resolve  that  the  charlatans  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  are  incapable  of  de- 
livering us  from  the  Prussians;  that 
they  are  deposed;  that  the  Ligue 
of  the  Democratic  Cosmopolite  is 
installed;  that  meanwhile  the  Com- 
mune shall  be  voted  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  and  shall  order 
the  Prussians  to  retire  within  three 
days  from  the  soil  of  Paris.  '* 

"Pardon  me  this  long  description, 
my  dear  M.  Eameau  ;  but  I  trust  I 
have  satisfactorily  explained  why 
victory  obtained  in  the  teeth  of  his 
eloquent  opinions,  if  gratifying  to 
him  as  a  Frenchman,  must  be  mor- 
tifying to  him  as  a  politician." 

The  old  Eameau  sighed,  hung  his 
head,  and  crept  away. 


While,  amid  this  holiday  illumi- 
nation, the  Parisians  enjoyed  the 
panorama  before  them,  the  Freres 
Chretiens  and  the  attendants  of  the 
various  ambulances  were  moving 
along  the  battle-plains  ;  the  first  in 
their  large-brimmed  hats  and  sable 
garbs,  the  last  in  strange  motley 
costume,  many  of  them  in  glittering 
uniform — all  alike  in  their  serene 
indifference  to  danger ;  often  paus- 
ing to  pick  up  among  the  dead  their 
own  brethren  who  had  been  slaugh- 
tered in  the  midst  of  their  task. 
Now  and  then  they  came  on  sinister 
forms  apparently  engaged  in  the 
same  duty  of  tending  the  wounded 
and  dead,  but  in  truth  murderous 
plunderers,  to  whom  the  dead  and 
the  dying  were  equal  harvests.  Did 
the  wounded  man  attempt  to  resist 
the  foul  hands  searching  for  their 
spoil,  they  added  another  wound 
more  immediately  mortal,  grinning 
as  they  completed  on  the  dead  the 
robbery  they  had  commenced  on  the 
dying. 

Eaoul  de  Vandemar  had  been  all 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day  with  the 
assistants  of  the  ambulance  over 
which  he  presided,  attached  to  the 
battalions  of  the  National  Guard  in 
a  quarter  remote  from  that  in  which 
his  brother  had  fought  and  fallen. 
When  those  troops,  later  in  the  day, 
were  driven  from  the  Montmedy 
plateau,  which  they  had  at  first 
carried,  Eaoul  repassed  towards 
the  plateau  at  Villiers,  on  which 
the  dead  lay  thickest.  On  the  way 
he  heard  a  vague  report  of  the  panic 
which  had  dispersed  the  Mobiles  of 
whom  Enguerrand  was  in  command, 
and  of  Enguerrand' s  vain  attempt  to 
inspirit  them.  But  his  fate  was 
not  known. 

There,  at  midnight,  Eaoul  is  still 
searching  among  the  ghastly  heaps 
and  pools  of  blood,  lighted  from  afar 
by  the  blaze  from  the  observatory 
of  Montmartre,  and  more  near  at 
hand  by  the  bivouac  fires  extended 
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along  the  banks  to  the  left  of  the 
Marne,  while  everywhere  about  the 
field  flitted  the  lanterns  of  the 
Freres  Chretiens.  Suddenly,  in  the 
dimness  of  a  spot  cast  into  shadow 
by  an  incompleted  earthwork,  he 
observed  a  small  sinister  figure 
perched  on  the  breast  of  some 
wounded  soldier,  evidently  not  to 
succour.  He  sprang  forward  and 
seized  a  hideous-looking  urchin, 
scarcely  twelve  years  old,  who  held 
in  one  hand  a  small  crystal  locket, 
set  in  filigree  gold,  torn  from  the 
soldier's  breast,  and  lifted  high  in 
the  other  a  long  case-knife.  At  a 
glance  Raoul  recognised  the  holy 
relic  he  had  given  to  Enguerrand, 
and,  flinging  the  precocious  mur- 
derer to  be  seized  by  his  assistants, 
he  cast  himself  beside  his  brother. 
Enguerrand  still  breathed,  and  his 
languid  eyes  brightened  as  he  knew 
the  dear  familiar  face.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  voice  failed,  and  he 


shook  his  head  sadly,  but  still  with 
a  faint  smile  on  his  lips.  They 
lifted  him  tenderly,  and  placed  him 
on  a  litter.  The  movement,  gentle 
as  it  was,  brought  back  pain,  and 
with  the  pain  strength  to  mutter, 
"  My  mother — I  would  see  her  once 
more." 

As  at  daybreak  the  loungers  on 
Montmartre  and  the  ramparts  de- 
scended into  the  streets — most  win- 
dows in  which  were  open,  as  they 
had  been  all  night,  with  anxious 
female  faces  peering  palely  down — 
they  saw  the  conveyances  of  the 
ambulances  coming  dismally  along, 
and  many  an  eye  turned  wistfully 
towards  the  litter  on  which  lay 
the  idol  of  the  pleasure-loving  Paris, 
with  the  dark  bareheaded  figure 
walking  beside  it, — onwards,  on- 
wards, till  it  reached  the  Hotel  de 
Vandemar,  and  a  woman's  cry  was 
heard  at  the  entrance — the  mother's 
cry,  "  My  son !  my  son  ! " 
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TEMPER. 


THERE  seems  a  peculiar  tendency 
in  men  to  change  the  meaning  or 
to  abandon  the  use  of  words  by 
which  they  express  the  more  inti- 
mate relations  and  emotions,  the 
events  that  happen  to  us  all,  or 
the  temperament  and  disposition 
that  characterises  each  one  of  us. 
It  matters  not  how  fit  the  word  is 
for  its  work,  it  must  go  when  its 
time  comes.  Men  no  longer  wed 
but  marry  ;  we  give  up  sweetheart 
to  the  vulgar  without  an  equivalent; 
and  that  fine  word  humour  has  so 
changed  its  meaning,  that  when 
Addison  says — "  No  man  ought  to 
be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  humour 
by  any  who  do  not  wait  on  him  for 
bread  " — the  modern  reader  has  to 
consider  before  he  apprehends  his 
exact  meaning.  The  vocabulary  of 
one  generation  does  not  suit  the 
needs  of  the  next.  Sometimes  we 
amplify  and  sometimes  we  condense. 
But  however  the  pen  expresses  it- 
self, it  inscribes  at  the  same  time 
a  date  to  be  detected  by  posterity. 
Through  what  a  quaint  series  of 
archaisms  does  Anthony  "Wood 
endeavour  to  give  variety  to  the 
announcement  of  death,  as  one  after 
another  he  closes  his  biographical 
record;  seeking  to  adapt  it  to  the 
worth  and  character  of  each.  The 
saint  surrenders  up  his  pious  soul, 
the  player  makes  his  last  exit,  a 
clap  did  usher  Davenant  to  his 
grave  ;  one  concludes  his  last  day, 
another  pays  his  last  debt,  another 
gives  up  the  ghost,  another  yields 
to  nature.  To  be  born  is  to  receive 
his  first  breath ;  to  die,  to  sur- 
render up  his  last, — and  so  on.  Mo- 
dern biographers,  seeing  that  one 
event  happens  to  all,  give  up  the 
hope  of  exciting  new  reflections  in 
the  reader,  and  resign  themselves  to 
the  bare  record,  "he  died."  Thus 


the  ingenuities  of  composition  exer- 
cise themselves  by  turns  in  different 
fields.  We  are  simple  where  our  pre- 
decessors were  moral  and  didactic. 

But  it  is  in  what  concerns  the 
inner  man  that  we  note  more  par- 
ticularly this  law  of  change.  The 
complexities  of  the  subject,  the 
difficulties  of  analysis,  the  perver- 
sions of  satire  and  irony,  all  tend  to 
it.  The  term  that  satisfies  one  age 
fails  to  say  what  the  next  wants  to 
have  said.  What  breadth,  noble- 
ness, and  benignity,  for  instance,  our 
ancestors  saw  in  the  quality  good- 
nature !  but  humanity  was  not  ami- 
able enough  to  allow  of  its  continu- 
ance in  this  first  meaning.  It  had 
lost  it  in  Dryden's  time,  who  "would 
fain  bring  back  good -nature  to 
its  original  signification  of  virtue," 
though  the  change  he  notices  is 
rather  an  adulteration  than  actual 
change,  an  excellence  degraded  into 
an  easiness  of  nature.  The  change 
in  the  word  which  heads  our  sub- 
ject is  more  fundamental.  Temper, 
familiarly  used,  may  be  said  to 
have  turned  round  in  its  meaning 
within  the  last  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  used  to  be  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  soul,  applied  gene- 
rally in  a  favourable  sense.  "Re- 
store yourselves  unto  your  tempers," 
writes  Ben  Jonson.  Nowadays 
when  a  man  is  in  a  temper,  if  we 
dare,  we  bid  him  come  out  of  it. 
True,  to  lose  temper  is  still  to  lose 
serenity — "  keep  your  temper  "  is 
still  familiar  counsel :  we  so  far  hold 
to  the  old  turn  of  phrase ;  but  now 
to  have  temper  is  to  be  disturbed 
and  disturbing.  But  here  again 
we  condense  where  our  forefathers 
amplified.  By  what  various  epi- 
thets they  indicated  stormy,  dis- 
ordered, irascible  natures  !  They 
were  peevish,  froward,  sour,  petulant, 
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waspish,  angry,  fuming,  shrewd. 
They  had  their  masculine  and 
feminine  adjectives.  The  men 
were  choleric,  the  women  were 
curst.  The  men  raged,  the  women 
had  their  glouting  humours,  fits, 
and  vapours ;  they  were  scolds, 
they  were  jades,  they  were  shrews 
and  vixens.  For  all  this,  whether 
in  man  or  woman,  we  substitute,  in 
common  parlance,  one  generic  term, 
temper  as  a  possession,  ill  temper 
as  its  manifestation.  The  affix 
"bad"  or  "ill"— a  bad  temper,  ill- 
tempered — is  so  modern,  that  we 
should  scarcely  find  it  in  any  book 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old; 
sweet  temper  occurring  earlier  than 
the  reverse.  We  say  common 
parlance,  for  no  doubt  it  was  its 
introduction  into  common  use  which 
caused  the  change  of  meaning. 
Now,  Nature  with  the  vulgar  has 
never  been  much  used  in  a  personal 
sense.  With  them  it  is  the  Nature 
of  things  or  of  work,  not  of  man. 
The  countryman  understood  the 
nature  of  all  farm-labour ;  good  food 
loses  its  nature  under  adverse  con- 
dition. The  cynicism  of  would-be 
wit  transposed  good-nature  in  man 
into  a  vapid  quality,  no  vulgar 
handling.  But  with  temper  it  is 
different.  So  soon  as  it  slipped 
into  conversational  use  it  altered 
its  meaning  by  a  sort  of  necessity; 
for  the  common  run  of  people 
think  of  nothing  in  the  abstract, 
and  temper  does  not  come  under 
consideration  at  all  with  the  vulgar 
but  as  a  thing  disturbed  and  caus- 
ing disturbance.  "  Keep  your  tem- 
per," says  mild  Mrs  Lirriper  to  her 
fiery  subordinate,  applying  the  term, 
here  in  its  primitive  sense.  "  I'll 
show  them  the  sort  of  temper  I 
keep,"  is  the  virago's  reply.  "All 
of  us  has  our  tempers,"  says  the 
maid  of  her  fellow-servants ;  "  but 
I  think  his  is  the  worst."  "  What 
sort  of  temper?"  asks  the  lady. 
"Ma'am,  she  hasn't  one,"  is  the 


favourable  rejoinder.  We  have  all 
found  that,  however  curious  the 
distinctions  between  one  form  of 
diseased  temper  and  another,  the 
troublesome  and  vexatious  qualities 
of  one  and  all  have  a  common  re- 
semblance. They  all  make  them- 
selves unpleasantly  felt,  all  disturb 
our  peace,  all  suggest  the  same  pre- 
cautions, all  arouse,  though  in  va- 
rious degrees,  a  kindred  irritation. 
Whether  the  man  is  sullen  or  snap- 
pish, crabbed  or  snarling,  fretful 
or  furious,  it  is  equally  wisdom  to 
let  the  sleeping  dog  lie  so  long  as 
sleep  it  will. 

However,  having  settled  for  mu- 
tual convenience  upon  a  generic 
term,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  rest 
in  it.  There  are  infinite  varieties 
of  bad  temper,  as  well  as  shades 
and  degrees  of  the  same.  Yet 
we  may  first  define  the  three  dis- 
tinctions of  temper  in  its  primary 
meaning,  with  relation  to  irasci- 
bility. An  ordinary  temper  is 
quiet  and  so  far  good  as  long  as  it 
is  not  provoked;  a  bad  temper  is 
the  aggressor;  a  sweet  temper  can 
agree  with  a  bad  one  through  its 
own  benignity.  We  should  be 
careful  how  we  call  even  the  aggres- 
sive temper  a  bad  one.  It  may  arise 
from  such  purely  physical  causes  as 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  complete 
control;  but  it  cannot  exist  without 
our  being  alive  to  it.  It  may  be  so 
slight  an  inconvenience  as  merely 
to  ruffle  the  surface  of  social  inter- 
course, and  to  amuse  while  it  ruffles, 
or  it  may  disturb  social  and  domes- 
tic life  to  its  very  depths — it  may 
be  food  for  gentle  satire  or  it  may 
embitter  life  ;  but  wherever  it  ex- 
ists it  is  perceived,  or  at  least  felt. 
Anything  deserving  to  be  defined 
as  "  a  temper  "  at  all,  is  a  presence 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  within 
its  influence — a  fact,  though  it  may 
not  be  recognised  by  its  right  name. 
That  only  should  be  called  a  bad 
temper  which,  needs  to  be  calcu- 
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lated  upon  and  warded  against  at 
every  turn — which  constitutes  a 
recognised  trial  in  those  near 
enough  to  be  subject  to  it — which 
leads  those  acquainted  with  it  to 
ask  first  at  every  turn  of  affairs  how 

*  Mr  M will  take  it]  what  Mrs 

N- will  say  to  it  1     But  every 

aggressive  temper,  compatible  as  it 
is  with  a  thousand  excellent  and 
charming  qualities,  lays  itself  open 
to  certain  tests.  Take,  for  example,  in 
any  family  circle,  the  member  who 
has  first  to  be  considered  in  any  plan 
or  arrangement — apart,  we  mean, 
from  natural  recognised  claims, — the 
one  whom  it  is  all  important  to 
please  because  he  is  certain  to  make 
it  unpleasantly  apparent  that  he  is 
not  pleased, — that  one  has  the  tem- 
per ;  though  very  likely  the  judg- 
ment would  surprise  himself  and  be 
excepted  against  by  his  friends,  for 
it  requires  two  in  this  state  of  the 
disorder  to  bring  it  to  a  head ;  and 
so  long  as  the  temper  acts  uncon- 
sciously and  is  unconsciously  yielded 
to,  it  is  bearable.  The  downward 
step  from  this  stage  is  where  the 
temper  is  brought  to  play  as  an 
engine — where  the  man  makes  him- 
self "  nasty  "  and  knows  it;  for  here 
is  deliberate  aggression  which  no 
merely  ordinary  temper  can  stand 
unmoved.  Every  degree  of  bad 
temper,  even  the  slightest,  can  only 
relieve  itself  through  the  suffering 
of  others.  The  suffering,  designed 
whether  consciously  or  not,  may  be 
slight — mere  uneasiness ;  but  that 
uneasiness  is  the  object  aimed  at. 
The  sullen  look  when  others  are 
gay  is  meant  to  check  that  gaiety. 
The  frown  or  the  scowl  grows  dark- 
er until  it  has  effected  its  purpose. 
Somebody  must  share  the  gloom 
before  it  will  pass  away. 

Happy  the  man  who  can  honestly 
clear  himself  of  all  knowledge  of 
this  sour  condition !  Without  being 
ill-tempered,  most  people  have  their 
periods  of  bad  temper.  We  may  all 


have  our  turns  of  acting  bete  noir, 
though  our  test  applies  to  those  of 
whom  the  performance  is  expected 
— to  whom  it  comes  most  naturally. 
If  we,  too,  share  a  temper  of  this 
sort,  it  is  well  that  we  should  face 
it,  under  whatever  aspect.  It  may 
be  a  temper  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  others'  independence  of  action, 
and  innocent  enjoyment ;  instigated 
by  jealousy,  it  may  interfere  with 
friendships  and  intimacies ;  stim- 
ulated by  obtrusiveness,  it  may 
exact  a  share  in  every  interest  or 
excitement ;  spurred  by  contradic- 
tion, it  may  quench  the  flow  of 
thought  and  opinion ;  set  on  by 
egoism,  it  may  allow  no  kindnesses, 
liberalities,  affections  it  does  not 
share ;  prompted  by  bile  or  indiges- 
tion, it  may  refuse  to  suffer  alone, 
exacting  a  tribute  of  discomfort  from 
all  within  reach  of  the  evil  influence. 
So  blind  is  ill  temper  that  any  one 
of  these  states  may  be  the  habit  of 
the  mind  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
fact.  Few  people  would  be  recog- 
nised kill -joys  if  they  knew  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  study  of  temper 
in  the  abstract  should  be  pursued 
without  self-study  and  reference  to 
conscience.  The  two  pursuits  have 
not  as  much  in  common  as  they 
seem ;  and  ill  temper  may  refine 
upon  ill  temper,  analyse,  depict  with 
telling  effect,  without  once  consult- x 
ing  the  inner  consciousness. 

No  temper  should  be  condemned 
as  bad  that  is  not  set  going  by  self- 
ish considerations.  Men  may  be 
vehement  and  passionate  to  any 
excess,  on  public  grounds  if  no  per- 
sonal motive  mixes  itself  with  their 
heat,  without  exciting,  even  in  those 
unaccustomed  to  look  for  motives, 
the  repugnance  that  bad  temper 
must  always  excite.  The  distinction 
is  felt  before  it  is  seen.  However, 
it  is  rare  to  find  anger  without  this 
alloy;  the  man  in  a  passion  is  a 
city  without  gates  and  bars,  and 
self  very  readily  steps  in  where  the 
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spirit  is  off  its  guard.  Still  a  man 
full  of  general  interests,  apt  to  throw 
himself  into  great  questions  with 
which  he  has  no  other  personal  con- 
cern than  as  they  stir  his  deeper 
nature,  may  commit  even  outrages 
of  temper  under  provocation,  with- 
out earning  or  meriting  the  epithet 
ill  -  tempered ;  for  a  had  temper 
narrows  and  confines  the  spirit — 
indulged,  it  imprisons  it  within 
the  circle  of  personal  claims,  con- 
sequence, rights,  pretensions,  predo- 
minance, and  puts  the  ego  foremost, 
however  seemingly  remote  from  the 
cause  of  irritation :  and  these  claims 
must  in  fairness  be  unreasonable 
claims ;  for  we  have  as  much  right 
to  be  angry  at  real  injustice  or  wrong 
towards  ourselves  as  at  that  of  which 
others  are  the  victims. 

Men  are  indulgent  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  fire  and  impulse.  Indeed 
the  merely  impersonal  disposition 
that  lives  out  of  self,  and  is  without 
passion  of  any  kind,  is  scarcely  fit 
for  social  intercourse.  We  are  not 
interested  in  any  person  not  to  be 
moved  by  sense  of  wrongs  to  at 
least  a  spurt  of  anger ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  person  without  a  spirit  that  can 
be  roused,  without  the  temptation 
to  fire  up  at  injury  and  injustice 
towards  himself  or  others,  is  either 
broken  -  spirited  by  weight  of  ill- 
usage,  or  born  lethargic,  phlegmatic, 
passive,  or  merely  frivolous  and 
wanting  in  self-respect.  Of  the 
crushed  spirit,  which  is  past,  and  per- 
haps above,  being  stirred  to  any  heat 
of  indignation,  Silvio  Pellico  is  an 
instance,  as  well  in  the  concluding 
tone  of  his  pathetic  narrative  of  suf- 
fering as  in  his  later  writings :  and  also 
many  a  wife,  whose  tale  of  wrong, 
from  the  bullying  temper  of  a  tyrant 
husband,  can  only  be  read  in  the 
blank  resignation  of  an  overtasked 
patience,  telling  upon  movement, 
attitude,  expression.  '  She  looks  as 
if  she  had  been  put  upon  all  her 
life,'  is  the  colloquial  mode  of  ac- 
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counting  for  this  melancholy  pros- 
tration. God  tries  his  servants  with 
the  sharp  instrument  of  human 
cruelty;  some  indignation  at  evil 
must  and  should  stir  the  heart,  so 
long  as  its  mechanism  remains  in 
healthy  working  condition,  till  the 
tension  of  a  protracted,  severely 
tasked  patience  wears  out  the 
spring, — which  it  does  after  a  time, 
when  hopelessly  exposed  to  the 
tyranny  either  of  system  and  law, 
or,  what  is  worse,  a  cruel  temper. 

But  this  word  Spirit  has  gone 
through  as  many  changes  as  the 
cognate  terms  under  discussion.  To 
be  spiritless  is  to  be  born  below  or 
beyond,  or  to  have  outlived,  common 
sympathy ;  to  have  a  spirit  is  often 
a  euphemism  for  temper  of  the  more 
violent  and  irrepressible  kind.  Per- 
sons will  boast  of  a  spirit  who  sup- 
pose themselves  owners  of  a  temper 
not  worse,  at  least,  than  the  average. 
The  indulgent  husband  whose  wife 
keeps  him  in  hot  water  with  all  his 
old  friends,  and  prevents  his  making 
new  ones,  will  own,  in  confidence, 
that  his  wife  has  a  spirit,  while  he 
still  would  not  breathe  the  word 
temper  even  to  the  reeds :  though 
the  time  must  surely  come  when 
the  admission  will  be  made  and  the 
epithet  applied  in  its  fullest  force. 
There  is  indeed  so  much  to  provoke 
us  all,  in  the  turn  things  are  apt  to 
take  in  this  world,  that  temper, 
until  we  have  seriously  suffered 
from  it,  rather  stimulates  sympathy 
than  destroys  it.  Nobody  is  liked 
the  worse  for  occasionally  showing 
other  people  that  he  has  a  temper ; 
we  take  it  as  a  vindication  and  ex- 
cuse for  our  own  lapses  in  kind.  He 
is  more  one  of  us.  Moreover^  we  are 
tolerant  of  temper  as  of  a  defect  for 
which  no  one  is  wholly  responsible. 
People  are  born  of  a  certain  compo- 
sition— what  the  Italians  callpasta. 
There  is  something  in  the  passionate 
or  sullen  temper  that  now  and  then 
takes  the  reins  out  of  the  hands  of 
2  P 
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reason — will  he,  nill  he.  Just  as 
no  self -discipline  or  training  will 
impart  a  sweet  temper,  which  is  a 
gift  of  Nature,  "not  an  acquired 
but  a  natural  excellence;" — so  no 
conquest  over  temper  can  be  so  com- 
plete as  to  blot  out  every  indication 
or  possibility  of  relapse  ;  it  can  be 
brought  under,  but  not  changed  to  its 
contrary.  The  victim  of  it  is  interest- 
ing as  being  a  victim  of  some  adverse 
power.  There  is  always  this  theory  of 
possession,  of  the  man  being  got  hold 
of  by  something  that  is  not  himself. 
When  passion  arrives  at  a  certain 
stage,  he  is  "driven  by  the  furies," 
no  longer  a  free  agent.  But  besides 
this,  temper  in  others  has  its  attrac- 
tive side  to  strong  wills,  as  a  thing 
they  can  subdue.  The  high  repute 
of  Katharine's  temper  was  a  positive 
attraction  to  Petruchio ;  he  longed 
to  try  his  hand  on  it.  He  knew 
he  should  have  the  best  in  the  en- 
counter— and  the  strong  like  to  try 
their  strength.  But  women  are  the 
real  tolerators — more  thantolerators, 
patrons  —  of  ill -temper.  Nothing 
but  experience  will  teach  them  fear. 
The  indulged  daughter  is  attracted 
by  indications  of  temper  in  her 
lover.  Women  are  born  managers, 
and  the  love  of  management  wants 
something  to  manage.  It  is  part  of 
the  craving  for  sovereignty  which 
Ghaucer  attributes  to  the  sex.  We 
may  regard  it  as  a  provision  of  Na- 
ture in  favour  of  the  passionate  and 
moody  that  they  can  always  find 
some  woman  willing  to  take  them 
in  hand ;  believing  that  it  only 
needs  judicious  treatment  to  tame 
the .  tiger  into  a  domestic  animal, 
and  that  hers  is  the  gift  and  the 
mission.  She  is  so  far  supported  in 
her  theory  that  the  worst  tempers 
are  generally  amenable  to  some 
particular  influence.  The  violent 
woman's  little  daughter  talks  fear- 
lessly of  "  mamma  in  one  of  her 
tantrums, "  they  do  not  touch 
her  :  the  man  who  is  a  lion  in 


his  house,  and  frantic  among  his 
servants,  never  commits  himself  to 
some  favourite  child,  or  holds  the 
demon  in  check  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  wife,  who,  having  won 
him,  knows  how  to  keep  him,  by 
some  rare  union  of  courage  and 
sweetness — by  never  showing  her- 
self afraid,  never  trembling  before 
him.  Why  may  not  she  be  like 
this  wife,  and  in  her  turn  subdue  a 
temper  to  her  purposes.  Sometimes 
it  answers  even  where  the  task  is 
deliberately  undertaken,  but  only 
where  the  temper  belongs  to  a 
character  of  many  sides.  There  are 
men  whose  only  domestic  side  is 
ill-humour,  who  only  soften  to  per- 
suasions from  without,  whose  home 
temper,  from  mere  habit,  is  an  abid- 
ing presence,  a  shadow  that  never 
gives  place  to  the  sun — the  moral 
barometer's  fluctuations  ranging 
only  from  rain  to  storm.  Women  of 
the  lower  class  are  the  bitterest  suf- 
ferers from  this  reliance  on  their 
taming  powers,  as  they  are  the  most 
reckless  in  testing  them.  We  have 
known  a  gentle  creature  with  whom 
it  must  have  constituted  the  sole 
motive.  Tied  to  an  ill-tempered 
brute,  and  sadly  reflecting  in  after- 
years  onhow  it  came  about,  she  could 
safely  say  it  was  not  his  looks  that 
misled  her ;  for  she  recalled  her 
remonstrances  to  her  good  easy 
first  husband,  at  his  having  such 
an  acquaintance—"  he  is  that  fou 
and  that  shabby  that  /  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  speaking  to  him." 
And  yet  in  time  she  married  him, 
and  from  henceforth  was  his  slave, 
with  no  other  thanks  than  growls 
and  curses  hurled  at  her  by  day,  and 
muttered  in  his  sleep;  for  "he  never 
turned  in  bed  without  an  oath." 

The  worst  victims  of  this  halluci- 
nation have  not  even  the  compensa- 
tion of  those  outbursts  of  penitence 
which  are  supposed  to  follow  trans- 
ports of  rage,  and  which,  while  love 
lasts,  are  so  touching  and  so  dear; 
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for  the  people  who  cast  a  permanent 
gloom  around  them  don't  seem  to 
know  it.  The  man  of  merely  brutal 
temper  is  probably  not  given  to  scru- 
tiny of  any  kind,  any  more  than  a 
raging  bull  or  a  vicious  mule.  Hap- 
py they  whose  own  temper  is  not 
tried  or  exasperated  by  rasping  con- 
tact with  one  of  these  social  mon- 
sters, by  no  means  confined  to  the 
poor,  though  the  scandals  they  cause 
are  most  public  where  life  altogether 
has  fewest  concealments.  It  needs 
a  very  fine  nature  not  to  be  narrow- 
ed and  soured  under  such  contact, 
even  where  it  is  borne  patiently  and 
wisely.  A  daughter  or  wife  so  cir- 
cumstanced sees  everything  through 
a  distempered  medium.  Nothing 
can  be  viewed  on  its  own  merits, 
but  primarily  on  its  bearings  with 
the  predominant  influence  —  the 
most  cramping  of  all  conditions  out- 
side the  inner  self.  It  is  few  in- 
deed who  can  endure  such  bondage, 
though  they  seem  to  bear  it  well, 
without  suffering,  not  only  in  feel- 
ing, but  in  character,  and  sinking 
below  the  level  to  which  happiness 
and  intercourse  with  just  and  gentle 
natures  would  have  raised  them. 

Considering  what  a  power  ill- 
temper  is  in  the  world, — what  en- 
gines of  discomfort  are  even  its 
slighter  exhibitions,  what  a  misery 
its  serious  outbreaks,  and  yet  how 
gingerly  it  has  to  be  touched;  how 
careful  it  behoves  us  to  be  against 
attributing  it  to  those  with  whom 
we  have  close  personal  contact ;  how 
material  to  our  interests  to  preserve 
our  own  composure  by  avoiding  col- 
lisions ;  how  indispensable  it  is  in 
polite  society  to  shut  our  eyes  to  it ; 
how  incumbent  on  us  as  Christians 
to  be  lenient  where  it  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  to  put  favourable  con- 
structions, so  long  as  they  are  pos- 
sible,— it  is  no  wonder  that  ill-tem- 
per plays  a  great  part  in  abstract 
speculation,  where  our  tongues  and 
thoughts  have  fair  play  j  and  a  still 


greater  in  works  of  imagination — in 
whatever  exhibits  the  passions  and 
emotions  in  action.  It  is  in  this 
field  alone  that  the  world  can 
avenge  itself  on  ill  -  humour,  at 
once  with  charity  and  dignity.  Not 
of  course  that  we  need  this  imper- 
sonal field  for  the  expression  of  our 
opinion, — it  exhales  against  the  dis- 
turbers of  our  serenity  at  every  safe 
opportunity :  nothing  is  so  inter- 
esting as  the  temper  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintance,  nothing  elicits 
and  quickens  our  critical  faculty  so 
keenly.  It  is  impossible  for  ordi- 
nary human  nature  to  endure  the 
caprices  and  injuries  of  ill-temper 
without  some  vent.  No  people  get 
their  deserts  more  surely,  from  some 
quarter  or  another,  than  the  passion- 
ate or  the  peevish.  But  in  discus- 
sing temper  on  the  basis  of  imme- 
diate experience,  some  element  of 
humiliation  will  qualify  our  tone  of 
superiority.  We  have  been  subser- 
vient, it  may  be,  on  the  purest 
motives  of  prudence  or  patiense ; 
but  a  thorough  fit  of  ill-temper  is 
always  the  head,  and  those  sub- 
ject to  it  the  tail.  In  the  delinea- 
tion of  temper  all  this  is  reversed. 
A  culprit  is  arraigned  before  us 
and  we  are  the  calm,  dispassionate 
judges — our  experience  merely  a 
witness  to  the  truth  of  the  picture. 
We  are  in  a  different  atmosphere 
altogether  from  the  personal  one. 
It  is  from  no  sense  of  personal- 
wrongs,  from  no  rough  experiences,, 
that  the  masterly  painter  of  the 
humours  and  passions  of  mankind 
derives  his  knowledge  of  their  work- 
ings. All  great  artists  in  this  field 
are  observers  rather  than  actors.  It 
is  not  their  own  sufferings  which 
inspire  them,  or  the  sufferings  must 
be  at  least  remote,  and  only  severe 
enough  to  assist  imagination  in  its 
perception.  It  is  sympathy,  not 
experience.  The  man  sitting  down 
under  the  immediate  pressure  of 
indignation  to  describe  a  passion 
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would  make  rude  work  of  it,  and 
omit  all  the  delicate  touches.  We 
should  not  know  who  was  right 
and  who  wrong ;  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  The  best  painters  of  human 
nature  in  this  line  at  least,  have,  as 
far  as  their  biographies  are  to  be 
trusted,  had  easy  tempers,  subjected 
to  no  harsh  trials.  Under  their 
handling  we  are  let  into  the  mechan- 
ism of  ill-temper, — its  weak  side.  It 
is  a  power  while  we  are  subject  to 
it ;  when  we  see  it  depicted  we  see 
it  a  weakness  and  flaw.  The  giant 
before  whom  the  reader  has  trem- 
bled now  makes  him  sport ;  the  fret- 
fulness  which  has  vexed  his  soul 
now  affords  him  an  exquisite  diver- 
sion. It  is  an  exposure ;  but  if  we 
once  suspected  in  the  author  any 
spirit  of  revenge,  any  indulgence  of 
a  grudge,  the  truth  of  the  picture 
would  fall  under  suspicion.  We 
doubt  if  any  one  can  properly  ap- 
preciate the  shades  of  imperfect  un- 
governed  temper  rendered  by  a  fine 
hand,  without  time  for  experience. 
What  seems  fancy  to  the  young 
reader  grows  into  truth  as  his 
knowledge  of  men  enlarges.  Not, 
as  we  say,  that  the  picture  is  a  por- 
trait— no  mere  reproduction  stands 
well  in  a  work  of  art — but  he 
recognises  an  artist  sure  of  his 
ground :  given  a  certain  temper, 
circumstances  would  produce  such 
and  such  evidences  of  it. 

In  touching  upon  the  varieties  of 
imperfect  temper,  we  must,  then, 
seek  our  illustrations  mainly  from 
the  pages  of  fiction.  That  of  real  life 
is  obviously  closed  to  us,  except  as 
we  read  it  in  irresponsible  gossiping 
anecdote  or  biography.  And  here  a 
double  reason  prevents  our  finding 
much  to  our  purpose.  The  bio- 
grapher is  unwilling  to  lower  his 
subject  in  the  eyes  of  his  reader,  and 
a  passion  set  down  in  black  and 
white  has  generally  this  consequence ; 
and  if  he  seeks  to  be  true  to  the 


utmost,  the  materials  for  such  truth 
are  so  evanescent  that  after  a 
few  years  he  may  indeed  know  and 
therefore  tell  us  that  his  subject 
was  of  a  stormy  or  peevish  tempera- 
ment— this  may  still  be  notorious — 
but  all  the  proofs  of  it  may  have 
vanished  out  of  the  world.  Bos  well, 
whose  observation  of  human  nature 
almost  amounted  to  genius,  gives 
Johnson  in  a  passion  with  fine  effect; 
but  even  he  only  succeeds  by  an 
instant  record,  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  a  superhuman  candour. 

Johnson  had  that  strong  sense  of 
personality  which  belongs  to  irri- 
table temper.  He  would  fly  out  on 
abstract  questions,  because  he  could 
not  see  anything  without  self-refer- 
ence. "I  can  love  all  mankind," 
says  he,  "  except  an  American  ;" — 
here  was  a  relation  established,  and 
then  "  his  inflammable  corruption 
bursting  into  horrid  fire,  he  called 
them  rascals,  robbers,  pirates ; "  and 
on  Miss  Seward  putting  in  a  word 
of  mild  reproof,  "he  roared  out  ano- 
ther tremendous  volley  which  one 
might  fancy  could  be  heard  across 
the  Atlantic."  No  caricature  of 
comedy  represents  passion  in  more 
lively  uncontrol  than  in  the  scene 
where  his  short-sightedness  is  al- 
luded to.  He  and  Dr  Percy  were 
discussing  Pennant  on  Scotch  sce- 
nery. 

"Johnson.  I  think  he  describes  very 
well. 

Percy.  I  travelled  after  him. 

Johnson.  And  I  travelled  after  him. 

Percy.  But,  my  good  friend,  you  are 
short-sighted,  and  do  not  see  so  well  as 
I  do. 

I  wondered  at  Dr  Percy  venturing 
thus.  Dr  Johnson  said  nothing  at  the 
time,  but  inflammable  particles  were  col- 
lecting for  a  cloud  to  burst.  In  a  while 
Dr  Percy  said  something  more  in  dis- 
paragement of  Pennant. 

Johnson.  This  is  the  resentment  of 
a  narrow  mind,  because  he  did  not  find 
everything  in  Northumberland. 

Percy  (feeling  the  stroke).  Sir,  you 
may  be  as  rude  as  you  please. 
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Johnson.  Hold,  sir  !  Don't  talk  of 
rudeness  ;  remember,  sir,  you  told  me 
(puffing  hard  with  passion  struggling 
for  a  vent)  I  was  short-sighted.  We 
have  done  with  civility.  We  are  to  be 
as  rude  as  we  please. 

Percy.  Upon  my  honour,  sir,  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  uncivil. 

Johnson.  I  cannot  say  so,  sir  ;  for  I 
did  mean  to  be  uncivil,  thinking  you 
had  been  uncivil." 

"We  must  give  the  sequel,  as  illus- 
trating a  temper  placable  as  well  as 
soon  angry. 

"  Dr  Percy  rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  assured  him 
affectionately  that  his  meaning  had 
been  misunderstood.  Upon  which  a 
reconciliation  instantly  took  place. 

Johnson.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  willing 
you  shall  hang  Pennant." 

Petulant  anger  is  so  far  ungener- 
ous that  it  naturally  wreaks  itself 
on  the  safest  object.  Boswell  not 
being  easily  offended  was  not  sel- 
dom a  victim.  Once  he  ventured 
to  interpose  a  word  for  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  to  regret  his  friend's  pre- 
judice. Johnson  said  nothing,  but 
the  cloud  was  charged  with  sulphur- 
ous vapour  which  was  afterwards  to 
burst  in  thunder ;  for  presently 
the  conversation  turning  on  a  gentle- 
man who  was  running  out  his  for- 
tune in  London,  Boswell  said  : — 

"  We  must  get  him  out  of  it.  All  his 
friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  and  that 
will  soon  drive  him  away. 

Johnson.  Nay,  sir,  we'll  send  you  to 
him.  If  your  company  does  not  drive 
a  man  out  of  his  house,  nothing  will. 

This  was  a  horrible  shock  for  which 
there  was  no  visible  cause.  I  after- 
wards asked  him  why  he  had  said  so 
harsh  a  thing. 

Johnson.  Because,  sir,  you  made  me 
angry  about  the  Americans. 

Boswell.  But  why  did  you  not  take 
your  revenge  directly  ? 

Johnson  (smiling}.  Because,  sir,  I 
had  nothing  ready.  A  man  cannot 
strike  till  he  has  his  weapons. 

This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  con- 
fession." 


Dr  Johnson  is  also  an  example  of 
that  quality  conspicuous  in  "  tem- 
per " — a  lively  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  self.  The  petulant  person  con- 
stantly says  and  does  disagreeable 
things,  because  he  owes  it  to  him- 
self to  take  notice  of  certain  failures 
of  such  duty  in  others.  Beauclerc 
once  sure  of  his  ground  ended  a  dis- 
pute with  the  hazardous  remark, 
"  This  is  what  you  don't  know,  and 
I  do."  Johnson  owed  it  to  himself 
— in  the  presence  of  strangers — to 
have  the  last  word  :  so — 

"  After  some  minutes,  during  which 
dinner  and  the  glass  went  on  cheer- 
fully, he  suddenly  asks  Mr  Beauclerc, 
*  How  came  you  to  talk  so  petulantly  to 
me,  "  This  is  what  you  don't  know,  but 
what  I  know "  ?  One  thing  /  know 
which  you  don't  seem  to  know,  that 
you  are  very  uncivil.'  And  one  Hack- 
man's  violent  temper  coming  on  the 
tapis  he  improves  the  occasion :  *  It 
was  his  duty  to  command  his  temper 
as  my  friend  Mr  Beauclerc  should  have 
commanded  his  some  time  ago.' 

Beauclerc.  I  should  learn  of  you, 
sir. 

Johnson.  Sir,  you  have  given  me 
opportunities  of  learning  when  I  have 
been  in  your  company." 

A  temper  indulged  seldom  con- 
fines itself  to  one  mode.  All  the 
terms — Petulant,  Angry,  Peevish, 
Fretful,  Impetuous,  Irritable,  are 
applied  to  Johnson's  "  unhappy 
temper."  Gigantic  in  everything, 
his  temper  was  of  the  same  mould. 
It  is  no  slight  testimony  to  his 
character  and  genius,  to  his  innate 
kindliness  of  nature,  that,  being 
what  it  was,  he  does  not  live  in 
men's  minds  associated  with  that 
one  idea — that  we  can  regard  his 
temper  as  an  accident,  the  effect 
of  disease,  not  as  the  man  himself ; 
and  a  still  greater  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  his  heart  that  he  could 
keep  his  friends  and  yet  treat  them 
in  the  way  he  did  when  the  fit  was 
on  him.  For  with  more  ordinary 
friendships  it  is  as  Cowper  writes, — 
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. "  A  fretful  temper  will  divide 

The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion  ; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explosion." 

The  obvious  tendency  of  temper 
is  to  alienate.  The  pain  inflicted 
by  its  stings  and  outrages,  however 
we  may  nerve  ourselves  to  bear  it, 
by  degrees  possesses  the  feelings 
and  imagination  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  considerations.  Our  judg- 
ment appreciates  the  counterbal- 
ancing excellences  ;  but  the  person 
whose  frequent  mood  it  is  to  give 
pain — and  it  is  the  one  object  of  all 
manifestations  of  temper  to  do  so 
— separates  himself  from  our  sym- 
pathies, when  he  has  done  it  once 
too  often,  by  a  gap  not  easily 
bridged  over. 

Temper  in  some  people  does  not 
need  a  personal  object  for  its  in- 
dulgence ;  and  in  this  case,  though 
we  don't  like  him  the  better  for  it, 
we  put  up  with  the  annoyance  in  a 
mere  tolerant  spirit.  The  grumbler 
is  of  this  type,  who  can't  be  put  out 
of  his  way  without  making  others  un- 
comfortable, but  does  not  make  this 
his  first  object.  The  times,  as  they 
affect  him,  are  out  of  joint,  and  he 
must  have  his  fling  at  them.  Miss 
Austen,  whose  forte  is  delicate 
touches,  depicts  this  temper  most 
felicitously  in  John  Knightly,  Em- 
ma's brother-in-law  —  clever,  do- 
mestic, respectable,  not  so  often 
unreasonably  cross  as  to  deserve 
the  reproach  of  being  ill-tempered, 
but  capable  of  being  sometimes  out 
of  humour,  and  "  whose  feelings 
must  always  be  of  great  importance 
to  his  companions."  These  feel- 
ings were  injured  by  having  to  go 
to  a  dinner-party  one  winter's  day. 
His  temper  exhales  in  general  prin- 
ciples, in  a  strain  very  familiar  to 
many  of  us  : — 

"  A  man  must  have   a  very  good 
•  opinion  of  himself  when  he  asks  people 


to  leave  their  own  fireside  and  en- 
counter such  a  day  as  this,  for  the  sake 
of  coming  to  see  him.  He  must  think 
himself  a  most  agreeable  fellow.  I 
could  not  do  such  a  thing.  It  is  the 
greatest  absurdity — actually  snowing 
at  this  moment !  The  folly  of  not 
allowing  people  to  be  comfortable  at 
home  ;  and  the  folly  of  people's  not 
staying  at  home  comfortably  when 
they  can  !  If  we  were  obliged  to  go 
out  such  an  evening  as  this,  by  any 
call  of  duty  or  business,  what  a  hard- 
ship we  should  deem  it ; — and  here 
we  are,  probably  with  rather  thinner 
clothing  than  usual,  setting  forward 
voluntarily,  without  excuse,  in  defiance 
of  the  voice  of  nature,  which  tells  man, 
in  everything  given  to  his  view  or  his 
feelings,  to  stay  at  home  himself  and 
keep  all  under  shelter  that  he  can  ; — 
here  are  we  setting  forward  to  spend 
five  dull  hours  in  another  man's  house, 
with  nothing  to  say  or  hear  that  was 
not  said  and  heard  yesterday,  and 
may  not  be  said  and  heard  again  to- 
morrow. Going  in  dismal  weather, 
to  return  probably  in  worse.  Four 
horses  and  four  servants  taken  out  for 
nothing  but  to  convey  five  idle,  shiv- 
ering creatures  into  colder  rooms  and 
worse  company  than  they  might  have 
had  at  home." 

But  grumbling  indulged,  rarely 
ends  without  the  craving  for  re- 
venge on  something  more  tangible 
than  society.  By  the  end  of  the 
evening  this  eloquent  and  reason- 
ing grumbler  finds  a  victim  in  poor 
helpless,  nervous  Mr  Woodhouse, 
whose  temperament  is  too  familiar 
to  the  reader  for  further  definition. 
"  This  will  prove  a  spirited  begin- 
ning for  your  winter  engagements, 
sir,"  he  cries  in  inhuman  banter. 
"  I  admired  your  resolution  very 
much  in  venturing  out  on  such 
weather,  for  of  course  you  saw  there 
would  be  snow  very  soon.  I  admired 
your  spirit  j  and  I  daresay  we  shall 
get  home  very  well.  We  are  two 
carriages;  if  one  is  blown  over  in 
the  bleak  part  of  the  common  field, 
there  will  be  the  other  at  hand.  I 
daresay  we  shall  all  be  safe  at  home 
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before  midnight."  Grumblers,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  need  any  other  form  of 
sympathy  than  respectful  attention. 
They  do  not  care  to  wake  the  spirit 
in  others.  In  this  they  differ  from 
the  fretful  temperament,  which  de- 
sires to  irritate,  and  resents  passive 
meekness.  Lisbeth  in  'Adam  Bede,' 
"at  once  patient  and  complaining, 
self-renouncing  and  exacting,"  whose 
wail  was  to  Adam  the  most  irri- 
tating of  all  sounds,  resents  in  her 
son  Seth  the  immovable  sweetness 
of  his  temper.  "  Thee  was  allays 
like  a  bag  o'  meal  that  can  ne'er  be 
bruised."  She  longed  for  some- 
thing to  fret  against,  to  hurt  in  its 
resistance,  to  provoke  to  response 
in  kind  ;  therefore  she  loved  Adam 
best,  who  would  give  a  sharp 
answer,  and  illustrate  the  author's 
observation  that  "  we  are  apt  to  be 
kinder  to  the  brutes  that  love  us 
than  the  women  that  love  us.  Is 
it  that  the  brutes  are  dumb  1 " 
and  yet  fretfulness  is  timid  and 
cowardly,  and  presumes  on  toler- 
ance and  forbearance.  Perhaps  all 
active  forms  of  temper  that  exercise 
themselves  in  devising  provocations 
act  on  the  expectation  of  an  answer 
in  kind — they  wish  to  irritate,  not 
merely  to  crush  into  trembling  sub- 
servience. The  sullen  temper  can 
nourish  itself  in  silence — waiting  to 
be  roused.  There  is  a  sort  of  tem- 
per that  barks  out  its  ill-humour, 
and  vents  itself  after  fits  of  moody 
silence  in  short  sharp  insults  and 
injuries,  relapsing  into  sullenness 
again.  We  should  call  this  the  least 
enjoyable  ill-temper  to  its  possessor, 
except  that  Charles  Lamb  has  re- 
corded the  pleasures  of  a  sulky  fit  in 
a  way  to  touch  everyone's  conscience. 
Sullenness  is  the  familiar  demon 
that  has  spoiled  many  a  seeming 
prosperity.  Self-love  and  morosity, 
says  the  ancient  moralist,  together 
with  luxury  and  effeminacy,  breed 
long  fits  of  anger,  which  gather  in 
the  soul  like  a  swarm  of  wasps. 


In  its  passive  state,  on  the  defen- 
sive, it  is  well  rendered  in  the  play. 
Sullen,  after  being  tipsy  overnight, 
enters  on  the  scene. 

"  Sullen.  My  head  aches  consum- 
edly. 

Mrs  Sullen.  Will  you  be  pleased, 
my  dear,  to  drink  tea  with  us  this 
morning  ?  It  may  do  your  head  good. 

Sullen.  No. 

Dorinda.  Coffee,  brother  ? 

Sullen.  Pshaw! 

Mrs  Sullen.  Will  you  please  to 
dress  and  go  to  church  with  me  1  The 
air  may  help  you. 

fiutten.  Scrub  ! 

Enter  Scrub. 

Scrub.  Sir? 

Sullen.  What  day  of  the  week  is 
this? 

Scrub.  Sunday,  an't  please  your 
worship. 

Sullen.  Sunday !  bring  me  a  dram  ; 
and,  d'ye  hear,  set  out  the  venison 
pasty  and  a  tankard  of  strong  beer 
upon  the  hall  table :  I'll  go  to  breakfast. 

Dorinda.  Stay,  stay,  brother !  you 
shan't  go  off  so ;  you  were  very  naughty 
last  night,  and  must  make  your  wife 
reparation.  Come,  come,  brother,  won't 
you  ask  pardon  ? 

Sullen.  For  what  ? 

Dorinda.  For  being  drunk  last 
night. 

Sullen.  I  can  afford  it,  can't  I  ? 

Mrs  Sullen.  But  I  can't,  sir. 

Sullen.  Then  you  may  let  it  alone. 

Mrs  Sullen.  But  I  must  tell  you, 
sir,  that  this  is  not  to  be  borne. 

Sullen.  I'm  glad  on't. 

Mrs  Sullen.  What  is  the  reason, 
sir,  that  you  treat  me  thus  inhumanly? 

Sullen.  Scrub  ! 

Scrub.  Sir? 

Sullen.  Get  things  ready  to  shave 
my  head.  [Exit" 

This,  we  suspect,  is  the  only  tem- 
per which  has  no  attractions  to  the 
female  bosom, — it  is  chronic,  and 
independent  of  provocations.  It 
rouses  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
temper  exposed  to  it,  but  in  its 
turn  is  like  Lisbeth's  bag  of  meal, 
when  the  weaker  impetuous  spirit 
hurls  itself  against  it.  More  than 
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its  match  in  brutality,  Mr  Anthony 
Trollope  has  drawn  a  violent  temper, 
which  he  represents  as  exercising  a 
fascination  on  woman.  The  readers 
of  his  excellent  novel,  '  Can  you  For- 
give Her  1 ' — than  which  fiction  pos- 
sesses few  tales  more  readable — will 
recall  George  Yavasor,  who  has 
power  to  make  his  heroine  jilt  her 
respectable  lover,  through  the  mere 
instrumentality  of  selfishness  and 
ill-temper,  a  temper  that  paints  itself 
on  a  huge  cicatrice  on  his  cheek, 
turning  it  red  like  a  newly-cut  gasli 
whenever  passion  is  roused.  The 
character  is  energetically  drawn,  and 
would  be  powerful  and  tragic  but 
for  a  certain  sense  of  amusement 
evident  in  the  genial  author  at  his 
own  ogre-like  creation.  The  secret 
satisfaction  Yavasor  finds  in  making 
calculations  how  to  commit  murder 
without  detection,  are  no  doubt 
natural;  but  when  the  City  refused 
to  discount  Alice's  paper,  and  he 
makes  his  calculations  about  mur- 
dering it — "Could  not  a  river  of 
strychnine  be  turned  on  round  the 
Exchange  about  luncheon  -  time  1 " 
we  see  Mr  Trollope's  imagination 
revolts  from  horrors,  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  burlesque,  carrying 
the  reader  with  him,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  string  of  curses, 
finds  himself  recalling  the  pro- 
vincial lady's  report  of  her  sport- 
ing friend  who  had  been  out 
cursing  all  the  morning.  And 
true  enough,  violent  temper  is  ri- 
diculous, only  its  terrors  will  not 
allow  those  who  suffer  from  it  to 
see  and  relish  its  real  grotesqueness. 
It  is  when  we  survey  it,  caged, 
through  the  secure  bars  of  print, 
with  some  master  student  of  the 
profession  for  showman,  that  we  can 
appreciate  its  absurd  side.  Shake- 
speare's old  Duke  of  York  bawling 
for  his  boots  is  amusing  to  the 
reader,  but  terrible  to  his  old 
Duchess  and  the  son  he  resolves 
to  denounce.  Even  Lear's  pas- 


sion, the  grandest  and  most  elo- 
quent that  man  has  painted,  cre- 
ates a  smile  as  with  growing  rage 
he  reverts  to  the  indignity  put  on 
his  follower —  "  But  who  put  my 
man  i'  the  stocks  ? "  But  it  is  not 
only  the  impotence  of  anger  which 
strikes  the  mere  observer  with 
patronising  amusement.  He  must 
be  a  dull  fellow  indeed  who  has  not 
something  clever  to  say  when  in  a 
passion.  If  a  man  has  any  wit  in 
him,  perfect  unrestraint  brings  it 
out ;  hence  comedy  and  farce  de- 
pend much  upon  temper  for  their 
liveliest  scenes.  Passion  makes  a 
man  unaffected.  JSTobody  is  more 
himself  than  when  he  loses  himself. 
Sheridan  makes  all  his  people  too 
witty  for  nature;  but  we  acknow- 
ledge our  kindred  with  Sir  Anthony 
in  a  rage  rather  than  with  Acres 
in  cool  blood  :  his  new  system  of 
oaths  is  beyond  us,  but  we  can  at 
least  recall  occasions  when  we  felt  it 
easy  to  speak  our  minds,  when  pas- 
sion  gave  us  the  feeling  of  some- 
thing more  like  eloquence  than  we 
had  known  before,  and  a  vocabulary 
became  ours  that  in  our  passive 
moments  we  have  sought  after  in 
vain.  How  readily  his  periods 
flow,  how  expansive  his  ideas  ! — 
u  Take  care  :  the  patience  of  a  saint 
may  be  overcome  at  last !  but 
mark,  I  give  you  six  hours  and  a 
half  to  consider  of  this ;  if  then  you 
agree,  without  any  condition,  to  do 
everything  on  earth  that  I  choose, 
why,  I  may  in  time  forgive  you — if 
not,  don't  enter  the  same  hemi- 
sphere, with  me !  don't  dare  to 
breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the 
same  light  with  me,  but  get  an 
atmosphere  and  a  sun  of  your  own  ! 
I'll  strip  you  of  your  commission ; 
I'll  lodge  a  five-and-threepence  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  and  you  shall 
live  on  the  interest ;  I'll  disown 
you.  I'll  disinherit  you,  and  hang 
me  if  I  ever  call  you  Jack  again  !  " 
need  we  consider  his  reference 
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to  sun  and  atmosphere  as  beyond 
the  stretch  of  our  imagination,  if 
the  rage  be  but  high  enough 
pitched.  This  earth  seems  a  little 
spot  to  a  man  in  a  passion;  he  in- 
evitably looks  below  or  beyond  it. 
"  Nothing/'  writes  Sydney  Smith, 
"  can  exceed  the  fury  of  the  Whigs 
(on  being  thrown  out) ;  they  mean 
not  only  to  change  everything  upon 
the  earth,  but  to  alter  the  tides,  to 
suspend  the  principles  of  gravita- 
tion and  vegetation,  and  to  tear 
down  the  solar  system." 

But  we  have  wandered  into  the  he- 
roics of  our  subject,  where  our  expe- 
rience has  to  strengthen  itself  with 
borrowed  knowledge.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  the  domestic  home-fireside 
view — to  the  exhibitions  of  temper 
that  tease  or  fret  without  making  us 
altogether  miserable,  or  those  who 
allow  themselves  in  ill -humour 
monsters.  Take,  for  example,  the 
carping  temper  —  the  fretfulness 
that  wears  itself  and  those  about 
it,  yet  never  grows  into  passion, 
or  loses  self  -  control  beyond  its 
first  stage ;  the  dislike  to  acqui- 
escence in  anything,  the  desire  to 
assert  itself  and  to  be  prominent. 
There  are  good  people  even,  who 
will  make  great  sacrifices  for  others, 
but  whose  temper  renders  them 
enemies  to  comfort,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  any  comfort  they 
have  not  a  hand  in.  The  eye 
wanders  in  search  of  a  grievance  or 
an  objection,  an  inner  splenetic 
humour  forbids  repose  and  ruffles 
the  general  atmosphere.  This  is 
the  melancholy  form.  There  is  a 
sprightly  habit  of  carping  quite  as 
irritating,  and  producing  a  wider 
disturbance.  A  thoroughly  irrit- 
able temper  is  consistent  with  self- 
control.  The  wise  man  afflicted 
with  it  knows  he  cannot  trust  him- 
self and  is  on  his  guard.  But  there 
is  a  half-control  which  rushes  into 
the  arena  of  dispute,  safe  never 
to  transgress  conventional  civility, 


but  keeping  others  on  thorns,  ex- 
pecting that  the  threatening  storm 
will  surely  burst  over  them.  Hus- 
bands and  wives  sometimes  treat 
their  friends  to  scenes  of  altercation 
which  just  stop  short  of  quarrel, 
like  Mr  Hotspur  and  his  lady  in 
the  '  Spectator,'  who  in  a  room  full 
of  friends  are  ever  saying  something 
smart  to  each  other,  and  that  but 
just  within  rules,  so  that  the  whole 
company  stand  in  the  utmost  anx- 
iety and  suspense  for  fear  of  their 
falling  into  extremities.  The  com- 
plainant in  this  case  can  only  wish 
they  hated  each  other  a  little  more 
seriously.  "  If  they  would  only  be 
so  discreet  as  to  hate  from  the  very 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  their  aver- 
sion would  be  too  strong  for  gibes 
every  moment."  It  is  a  wonder  that 
affection  can  stand  the  wear  of  two 
such  tempers  in  collision.  They 
think  it  does  ;  but  that  is  question- 
able love  which  likes  to  make  its 
object  feel  in  the  wrong,  and  hav- 
ing the  worst  of  things,  though 
but  in  an  argument  or  a  question 
of  fact. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  a 
habit  of  contradiction  as  such  comes 
under  the  description  of  ill-temper. 
It  is  ingrained  in  some  natures,  and 
independent  of  provocation.  Now 
we  generally  regard  temper  in  its 
relation  to  others,  as  we  excite  its 
outbursts  and  experience  its  in- 
conveniences. But  contradiction, 
though  it  is  a  permanent  feature, 
and  indulged  smiling  and  in  cold 
blood,  is  akin  to  temper  in  the 
marked  feature  of  being  blind  to 
reason,  and  therefore  needing  man- 
agement and  finesse  in  those  ex- 
posed to  it.  We  have  to  circum- 
vent it  by  concealing  our  bias  or 
the  force  of  our  opinion,  recognising 
an  inability  to  agree  with  others, — • 
an  imperious  necessity  to  take  the 
opposite  side,  such  as  led  Thomas 
Sudden  to  stay  behind  in  West- 
minster Hall  when  the  shake  in  the 
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roof  happened,  because  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side  asserted  it  was 
coming  down. 

We  feel  disposed  to  think  that  wo- 
men have  improved  in  the  matter  of 
commanding  their  tempers  since  the 
great  essayist's  time.  The  tempers 
that  used  to  explode  have  trained 
themselves  into  decency.  The 
sight  of  a  woman  of  birth  and 
fashion  in  a  downwright  passion 
must  at  one  time  have  been  a  com- 
mon one,  or  the  sex  was  much 
maligned  by  poets  and  moralists. 
There  must  have  been  some 
ground  in  fact  for  the  scene  given 
with  so  much  spirit  by  Tom 
Megget,  the  bachelor  friend  of 
henpecked  Mr  Freeman,  when, 
upon  his  admonitions,  the  pretty 
wife's  softness  turned  so  suddenly 
into  rage,  and  "she  threw  the 
scalding  tea-kettle  on  your  humble 
servant,"  from  thence  flying  at 
her  husband's  periwig — no  doubt 
a  very  tempting  and  suggestive 
object  of  attack.  The  arguments 
used,  though  irritating  to  the 
person  immediately  addressed, 
were  very  likely  to  prove  dis- 
suasives  with  fair  readers,  if  any 
were  really  disposed  to  such  ex- 
cesses. "  Look  you,  madam,"  cries 
the  exasperating  Tom,  "  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  in  this  matter;  but  you 
ought  to  consider  you  are  now 
past  a  chicken.  This  humour,  which 
was  well  enough  in  a  girl,  is  insuf- 
ferable in  a  woman  of  your  mother- 
ly character."  Well  enough  in  a 
girl!  this  explains  a  good  deal. 
All  contemporary  literature  shows 
us  girls  of  fifteen  in  society  and 
encouraged  in  every  childish  caprice. 
Called  fifteen,  at  any  rate,  by  their 
adorers.  It  is  these  whom  grave 
Clarissa  seems  to  warn  in  her  fine 
encomium  on  good-humour — 

* '  What    then    remains,    but    well    our 

powers  to  use, 
And  keep  good-humour  still  whate'er  we 

lose? 


And,  trust  me,  dear  !  good-humour  can 

prevail 
When  airs  and  nights  and  screams  and 

scoldings  foil. 
Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may 

roll; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins 

the  soul." 

It  must  have  been  an  affair  of 
nicety  to  know  when  to  stop  flying 
into  a  frenzy.  Lady  Charlotte  Lind- 
say, in  describing  Queen  Caroline 
at  her  trial,  certainly  does  not  re- 
strict the  period  unduly,  when  she 
decides  that  no  woman  after  fifty 
looks  the  better  for  being  in  a  pas- 
sion. Ungovernable  tempers  are 
probably  rarer  than  they  used  to 
be  in  both  sexes.  For  one  thing, 
servants  won't  put  up  with  what 
they  once  did,  when  kicks  and 
coups  de  baton  were  atoned  for  by  a 
pistole  or  half-a-crown,  and  when  we 
read  of  passionate  masters  whose 
servants  used  to  throw  themselves 
in  their  way  for  the  sake  of  the 
liberal  compensation  sure  to  follow. 
But  not  only  is  the  spirit  of  the 
servant-class  elevated,  but  fidelity 
is  not  the  same  virtue.  There  was 
something  in  having  a  master  that 
was  a  master,  and  knew  how  to 
show  it,  when  service  was  under- 
taken for  life;  and  room  for  natural 
pride  in  understanding  his  humours, 
and  knowing  how  to  manage  them, 
and  so  to  protect  him  from  less  indul- 
gent scrutiny.  When  Miss  Bremer's 
fine  character  "  Ma  Che" re  Mere " 
is  supposed  to  be  dying,  and  her 
devoted  maid  Elsa  is  advised  to 
console  herself  by  the  thought  of 
her  beloved  mistress  in  heaven, — - 
"  But  what  shall  I  do  without 
her?"  is  the  reply  ;  "  and  then  she 
must  have  somebody  in  heaven  to 
wait  upon  her,  and  be  at  her  hand 
night  and  day."  "She  will  be 
with  the  angels  then,  Elsa." 
"  Ah,  dear  madam  !  they  could  not 
conform  to  her  temper  as  I  can. 
They  have  not  lived  with  her  forty 
years." 
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People  complain  of  the  growing 
independence  of  servants ;  but,  how- 
ever trying  to  the  housekeeper,  it 
has  its  moral  use.  Our  present  re- 
lation with  our  domestics  is  a  train- 
ing of  temper  which  the  world  has 
wanted  till  the  nineteenth  century. 
Such  tempers  as  Squire  Western's, 
for  instance,  could  hardly  grow 
into  what  they  were  without  de- 
pendants to  kick  and  cuff  at  will 
from  childhood  upwards.  Most 
furious  tempers  are  what  they  are 
from  having  had  their  sway  un- 
checked from  the  first — an  unre- 
sisting somebody  to  bully.  Ser- 
vants, to  judge  from  books  and 
records,  used  to  be  the  natural 
objects  for  such  amenities ;  but  now 
the  most  irritable  of  masters  or 
mistresses,  whomsoever  else  they 
fly  out  upon,  learn  to  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  their  head  towards  the 
"  tolerable"  cook  they  would  be  at 
their  wits'  end  to  replace. 

Another  training  is  to  be  found 
in  games  and  social  amusements, 
which  are  growing  more  and  more 
into  a  business  of  life.  We  give, 
many  of  us,  a  preposterous  amount 
of  time  to  sport ;  but  being  an  occu- 
pation, not  simply  a  relaxation,  it 
has  to  be  made  a  business  of,  and 
subjected  to  stringent  rules.  To  fail, 
sand  lose  with  a  good  grace,  is  a 
discipline  people  must  learn,  old  or 
young,  boys  or  girls,  when  they  are 
playing  every  day  and  all  day  long. 
For  a  girl  to  be  put  out  at  croquet 
is  the  worst  breeding ;  and  we  doubt 
if  such  a  schoolboy  as  Howley 
must  have  been  would  now  allow 
himself  the  loser's  satisfaction  re- 
corded by  his  adversary  in  the 
'  Singleton  Letters.'  "I  was,"  writes 
Sydney  Smith,  "  at  school  and  col- 
lege with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Fifty-three  years  ago  he 
knocked  me  down  with  a  chess- 
board for  checkmating  him,  and 
.now  he  is  attempting  to  take  aAvay 
my  patronage.  I  believe  these  are 


the  only  two  acts  of  violence  he 
ever  committed  in  his  life."  It  is 
where  life  is  hard  work  and  play  is 
an  eagerly-snatched  recreation,  that 
the  temper  is  off  its  guard  and  irri- 
tation shows  itself.  It  seems  so 
hard  that  the  rare  holiday  should 
be  spoilt  —  hence  Uncle  Kimble, 
who  was  tolerant  and  cheerful  let 
what  would  betide  in  business- 
hours,  became  intense  and  bitter 
over  cards,  quarrelled  over  the  odd 
trick,  "  shuffling  before  his  adver- 
sary's deal  with  a  glare  of  sus- 
picion, and  turning  up  a  mean 
trump-card  with  an  air  of  inexpres- 
sible disgust,  as  if  in  a  world  where 
such  things  could  happen  one 
might  as  well  enter  on  a  course 
of  reckless  profligacy." 

Few  men  have  sweet  tempers,  or 
hold  such  as  they  possess  under 
steady,  invariable  control,  though 
there  are  men  who,  without  this 
sweetness  of  nature,  however  much 
tried,  never  seem  to  lose  their  self- 
command.  ISTo  public  man  can  get 
on  long  who  has  not  his  temper  well 
in  hand ;  but  with  the  same  amount 
of  inflammable  particles,  men  differ 
very  much  on  the  occasions  that  set 
fire  to  them.  Some  people  who 
are  all  composure  when  we  might 
reasonably  expect  and  justly  ex- 
cuse an  explosion,  will  break  down 
into  peevishness  or  passing  frenzy 
on  slight  provocations.  We  have 
known  men,  quite  remarkable  for 
a  well-bred  serenity,  be  unreason- 
ably and  childishly  testy  at  some 
transient  annoyance  of  a  sort  they 
are  not  used  to.  Highly  sensitive 
organisations  and  intellects  kept  on 
the  stretch  are  always  irritable.  De 
Quincey,  who  has  no  heroes,  says 
that  Wordsworth,  with  all  his  philo- 
sophy, had  fits  of  ill-temper,  though 
the  unexampled  sweetness  of  his 
wife's  temper  made  it  impossible  to 
quarrel  with  her.  Nor  does  the 
field  in  which  temper  exercises  it- 
self make  much  difference.  A 
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divine  defending  his  favourite  views 
is  as  peppery  as  any  layman ;  while 
he  flushes,  and  his  eye  gleams  and 
scintillates  with  less  consciousness 
of  the  spirit  that  rouses  the  glare, 
than  the  disputant  in  secular  mat- 
ters— the  distinction  between  zeal 
and  temper  being  more  easily  drawn 
by  his  opponent  or  observer  than 
by  himself.  How  often  we  read  of 
meetings  between  religious  or  phi- 
lanthropic leaders,  looked  forward  to 
as  a  great  occasion  by  their  followers, 
leaving  only  painful  regrets,  through 
some  accidental  spark  falling  upon 
the  combustible  element  in  the  com- 
position of  one  or  both !  The  two 
great  hymn-writers  and  good  Chris- 
tians, Newton  and  Toplady,  met  but 
once,  and  but  for  a  few  minutes, 
yet  something  passed — a  trifling  jest 
— which  upset  Toplady's  equanim- 
ity, and  made  his  parting  words,  we 
are  told  by  the  friendly  bystander, 
not  very  courteous.  There  are  times 
when  men  think  they  do  well  to  be 
angry,  and  attribute  their  display  of 
ill-temper  to  a  holy  impulse,  while 
the  observer  sees  only  a  common 
pet — exposing  itself  at  the  most 
unsuitable  moment — at  the  fail- 
ure of  their  efforts  to  attract  and 
impress,  perhaps  to  shine.  The 
preacher  is  particularly  subject  to 
the  temptation  of  an  angry  remon- 
strance uttered  in  this  spirit.  It 
must  be  hard  to  feel  your  best 
passages  lost  through  the  restless- 
ness of  school  children  or  the 
infectious  inattention  of  the  singing 
gallery  ;  but  it  seldom  answers  to 
allow  the  chafed  spirit  its  fling.  If 
the  interruption  becomes  unbearable 
— and  in  rustic  or  artisan  congrega- 
tions, where  children  predominate, 
it  sometimes  does  so — it  is  better  to 
seem  at  a  loss  for  a  fitting  form  of 
remonstrance,  than  to  have  it  at  the 
tongue's  end.  "  You  boys  ain't  still 
at  all,"  said  a  much-tried  curate  ; 
"  not  at  all  still,  not  still  at  all,  you 


ain't."  Much  rather  would  we  hear 
a  rebuke  in  this  plaintive,  mild, 
hesitating  key — forgetful  of  self  and 
tender  to  human  infirmities — than 
the  most  eloquent  denunciation 
which  seemed  to  confound  the 
words  of  the  preacher  with  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit,  and  addressed  the 
whisperer  as  a  wilful  hinderer  of  the 
Gospel  message,  or  the  clodhopping 
lout  as  the  destroyer  of  souls,  who 
but  for  the  distraction  caused  by  his 
boots  might  have  been  saved  to  all 
eternity.  The  parson  may  be  in  a 
passion  without  knowing  it,  but  not 
without  the  congregation  being  quite 
alive  to  it,  and  the  remembrance 
of  a  scene  outliving  every  other 
effect  of  his  discourse. 

Thackeray  has  more  than  once 
dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  a  thor- 
oughly bad  temper,  as  securing  the 
best  of  everything  to  its  possessors, 
because  the  people  about  them  know 
there  will  be  no  peace  if  they  don't 
get  it.  Certainly  a  bad  wilful 
temper  does  often  seem  favourable 
to  health.  The  man  who  has  been 
a  Turk  all  his  life  lives  long  to 
plague  all  about  him.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rich  man's  temper 
is  often  a  sermon  of  content  to  his 
poorer  neighbours.  It  is  a  false 
alchemy  that  turns  his  gold  into 
stones.  Would  they  have  his 
money  if  his  sourness  and  discon- 
tent must  go  along  with  it  1 

We  may  discuss  temper  with  il- 
lustrations to  advantage,  if  we  do 
not  look  too  near  home  for  these  il- 
lustrations, or  expend  our  curiosity 
in  vagrant  mental  inquiries  among 
our  neighbours.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  those  with  whom  we  pass  our 
lives  had  best  not  be  subjects  of  too 
curious  analysis.  Nature  throws  a 
veil  over  loving  eyes.  Until  affec- 
tion is  too  sorely  provoked,  it  is 
inexact  at  definitions,  and  calls  ill- 
temper  a  way  —  an  accident  for 
which  the  owner  is  irresponsible— 
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a  physical  weakness  by  which  he  is 
the  greatest  sufferer.  When  hus- 
bands and  wives,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, parents  and  children/ call  ill- 
tempers  by  their  right  names,  the 
charm  of  family  life  is  over.  But 
questions  we  had  better  not  set  our 
judgment  to  solve  about  others  are 
very  proper  concerning  ourselves. 
In  fact,  the  subject  is  very  super- 
ficially gone  into  if  we  do  not  slip 
into  personal  applications  by  the 
way.  Ill-temper  is  malignity  while 
it  lasts,  and  will  show  signs  of  its 
working.  Do  quarrels  gather  round 
us  1  Are  we  "  fruitful  hot  water," 
living  in  a  commotion  1  Are  people 
solicitous  to  please  us,  as  though  it 
were  not  an  easy  matter  to  do  so — 


vigilant  to  see  how  we  take  things, 
forward  with  apologies,  anxious  in 
civilities  1  Are  we  bent  on  giving 
pleasure  our  way,  and  vexed  when 
people  prefer  their  own?  Do  we 
lose  our  friends  by  an  exceptional 
inconstancy  on  their  part?  Have 
we  a  large  stock  of  grievances  ?  Do 
we  find  a  great  many  people  irrit- 
able, unreasonable,  disagreeable,  and 
consider  it  due  to  ourselves  to  let 
them  know  our  opinion  1  If  con- 
science gives  an  affirmative  answer, 
then  we  may  be  sure  we  have  a 
temper  that  would  come  under  some 
other  denomination  tlian  sweet,  or 
good,  or  even  well  regulated — a 
temper  to  be  mended,  a  task  to 
take  in  hand. 
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THE  death,  last  autumn,  of  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  the  writer,  leaves 
him  free  to  publish  the  curious  facts 
which  are  noted  below.  He  has 
known  them  long,  and  often  wished 
that,  in  these  days  when  phenomena 
which  were  formerly  termed  super- 
natural are  submitted  to  scientific 
and  patient  investigation,  instead  of 
being  superciliously  dismissed  or 
weakly  shuddered  at,  they  might 
receive  the  attention  of  persons 
qualified  to  weigh  and  utilise,  or 
possibly  to  explain  them.  But  the 
witnesses  felt  a  great— it  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  said,  a  morbid — ob- 
jection to  the  discussion  of  the 
story  outside  the  family  circle,  and 
thus  it  has  been  kept  comparatively 
secret  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Care  was,  however,  taken  to  procure 
their  written  testimony,  so  that  the 
narrative  is  supported  by  evidence  as 
clear  and  positive  as  purely  docu- 
mentary evidence  can  be.  The 
writer  has  frequently  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  actors  their  accounts 
of  what  happened  to  them,  and  has 
no  hesitation  in  putting  forward 
what  follows  as  entirely  credible. 

Mr  Ezekiel  Burdon  —  locally 
known  as  Zeke  Burdon — was  one 
day  seated  in  his  counting-house 
in  Sydney,  New  South  "Wales.  He 
had  been  looking  over  the  office 
books,  which  told  him  a  very  satis- 
factory tale ;  and,  after  a  little  in- 
dulgence of  elation  at  his  success  in 
life,  he  subsided  into  moralising, 
and  was  trying  to  pick  out  some  of 
the  proofs  that  men's  fortunes  are 
the  natural  and  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  And  this 
was  by  no  means  an  investigation 
to  be  simply  and  readily  made.  Mr 
Burdon  was  now,  and  had  been  for 
many  years,  an  honest,  fair-dealing, 


liberal  man,  as  men  went ;  nay,  he 
was  generous.  But  this  had  not 
always  been  his  character.  The 
circumstances  connected  long  ago 
with  his  coming  to  New  South 
Wales  were  not  such  as,  according  to 
the  rules  of  poetical  justice,  would 
have  insured  prosperity.  But  pro- 
sperity had  come,  and  glad  as  he 
was  of  her  presence,  he  would  have 
been  glad  also  to  justify  it  by  the 
discovery  of  some  conspicuous  de- 
sert of  his  own.  Sometimes  he 
would  think  of  the  patriarch  Joseph, 
and  say  to  himself  that  possibly 
he,  Ezekiel  Burdon,  had  been  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  error  chiefly  as 
a  means  of  bringing  him  to  wealth 
and  ease ;  that  he  had  been  sold  to 
be  a  bond-servant,  not  principally 
for  any  moral  obliquity  in  himself, 
but  in  order  that  good  might  be 
done  to  him  at  the  latter  end.  If 
only  (he  was  thinking  now)  he  had 
gone  along  in  the  humdrum  way,  as 
his  pastors  and  masters  would  have 
had  him,  what  a  different  lot  his 
would  have  been !  He  would  for  a 
certainty  have  married  Jessie  Man- 
ders;  they  would,  in  respectable 
poverty — or,  more  likely,  penury — 
have  dragged  up  a  destitute,  unedu- 
cated family,  and,  worn  out  by  want 
and  care,  have  died  or  gone  to  the 
workhouse  in  middle  age.  But  it 
had  been  ordained  that  Jessie  should 
give  him  up  and  should  marry  com- 
paratively well.  She  had  been  induc- 
ed to  discard  him  by  the  only  cause 
which  could  have  been  effectual — 
namely,  by  the  knowledge  that  he- 
had  disgraced  himself :  and  she  had 
afterwards  married  a  well-to-do  man, 
with  whom  she  lived  happily,  who 
prospered  in  his  calling,  and  who 
was  a  good  husband  and  father. 
Ezekiel  himself  had,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, been  guided  unexpect- 
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edly,  and  by  a  leading  which,  was 
still  hardly 'intelligible,  to  wealth 
and  consideration.  He  had  married 
well  as  far  as  his  wife  and  her 
means  were  concerned — it  was  ab- 
surd to  inquire  closely  about  peo- 
ple's connections  and  antecedents 
out  there, — he  had  been  happy  in 
his  short  married  life,  in  his  chil- 
dren, and  in  his  business ;  and  now, 
long  a  widower,  but  hearty  and 
healthy,  he  was  facing  life's  down- 
hill with  complacency.  Though 
these  facts  were  so,  they  were  not 
reflected  on  by  Zeke  Burdon  in  a 
cynical,  dare-devil  spirit;  he  did  not 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  say  that  reli- 
gion and.  morality  were  names  where- 
with to  amuse  children  and  drivel- 
lers, and  that  the  wise  were  they 
only  who  had  the  courage  to  set 
both  at  defiance ;  he  saw  plainly 
how,  if  things  had  taken  a  different 
and  more  usual  turn  at  a  point  where 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  influence 
them,  his  fate  would  have  been 
most  miserable ;  he  would  have 
preferred  to  discover  some  relation 
between  his  desert  and  his  lot ;  he 
was  a  puzzle  to  himself. 

But  when  a  man's  own  prosperity 
constitutes  the  puzzle,  his  mind  can 
exercise  itself  thereon  patiently 
enough;  it  is  when  things  have 
gone  crossly  that  he  feels  the  wear 
and  tear  of  working  out  the  pro- 
blem. And  so,  although  Mr  Bur- 
don never  entirely  saw  how  his  for- 
tunes harmonised  with  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  he  did  not  tire  of 
the  subject,  but  would  return  to  it 
again  and  again,  whenever  he  might 
be  disposed  to  contemplation.  He 
was  thinking  over  how  the  twelve 
months  last  past  had  been  the  most 
fortunate  year  that  he  had  ever 
known,  and  wondering  how  it  was 
that  things  prospered  with  him  as 
they  did,  when  he  was  aroused  from 
his  reverie  by  the  opening  of  the 
door.  A  very  pretty  but  very  deli- 
eate-looking  young,  woman  stood  on 


the  threshold,  apparently  hesitating 
about  advancing  farther. 

"  Oh,  Probity,  is  that  you  1  Come 
in,  my  child.  Is  anything  the 
matter1?" 

"  No,  father — nothing  is  the 
matter;  but  I  thought — I  thought, 
I  should  like  to  speak  with  you." 

"  Speak  with  me  ?  Well,  come 
and  talk  away  then,  Probity;  but 
we  generally  manage  our  little  busi- 
nesses in  the  house.  What  is  it- — 
a  bonnet  1 " 

"  Nothing  of  that  kind,  father ; 
and  that  is  why  I  have  come  into 
the  office  to  talk  to  you.  It's  some- 
thing about  business." 

"Business,  eh,  you  little  puss1? 
Why,  what  can  you  possibly  have 
to  say  about  business  1  Well,  come 
then,  let's  have  it." 

Probity  had  seated  herself  by  the 
time  this  was  said.  The  excite- 
ment of  going  to  her  father  at  his 
desk,  and  of  having  to  say  to  him 
something  which  she  would  rather 
not  have  been  forced  to  say,  evi- 
dently distressed  her :  her  breath- 
ing was  very  agitated,  and  her  col- 
our came  and  went.  Ezekiel  looked 
tenderly  at  her,  and  was  conscious 
of  a  painful  sensation  at  some  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  which  he  did  not 
then  pause  to  ascertain ;  for  Probity, 
who  wished  to  get  her  errand  told, 
began  to  speak. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  heard  you 
say  this  morning  that  you  would 
send  his  money  home  to  Robert 
Lathom  when  Mr  Waddington  goes 
in  the  Kangaroo.  JSTow  the  Kan- 
garoo is  a  very  slow  vessel,  as  is 
well  known.  She  may  not  get  to 
England  for  many  months,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  young  man  may 
be  much  straitened  for  want  of  the 
money.  There  is  a  packet  to  sail" 
to-morrow.  Wouldn't  it  be  possible 
to  send  his  money  by  that  1 " 

"Why,  what  the  deuce,"  said 
Zeke  Burdon,  with  some  astonish- 
ment, but  not  unkindly — "  what. 
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have  you  to  do  with  young  men 
and  their  money,  and  the  packets, 
and  all  that ;  eh,  Miss  1 

11  Only  that,  as  I  know  it  never 
makes  any  difference  to  you  having 
to  wait  a  little  longer  or  shorter  for 
your  money,  I  feared  you  might 
forget  that  it  isn't  the  same  with 
Bobert;  and  that  by  making  him 
wait  for  Mr  Waddington,  you  might 
cause  him  inconvenience  or  loss." 

"  Well,  that  is  not  badly  thought 
on,  lass.  Your  little  head  has  been 
more  thoughtful  than  the  old  man's 
in  this.  We  ought  not  to  wait,  and 
we  won't.  But  look  ye,  Probity, 
we  don't  commonly  send  money 
home  in  coin.  There's  a  better  way 
than  that.  I  shall  draw  bills  on 
some  English  merchant  who  will 
give  Lathom  money  for  them ;  and 
to  make  the  risk  as  small  as  possible, 
I  can  send  duplicates,  or  even  tri- 
plicates, by  later  ships,  so  that  if  a 
mischance  should  befall  the  first 
copy,  it  will  be  hard  if  the  second 
or  third  does  not  turn  up.  How- 
ever, what  you  say  about  delay  is 
all  right.  I  think  I  will  send  first 
copies  by  to-morrow's  mail;  Mr 
Waddington  may  take  the  second ; 
and,  by  the  time  he  is  ready,  we 
shall  find  some  means  of  sending 
the  third.  That  will  do;  won't 
itl" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  father;  I'm 
glad  now  that  I  spoke,"  said  Pro- 
bity, breathing  freely  again. 

"  Bobert  Lathom,"  observed  Eze- 
kiel,  "  is  a  good,  industrious  young 
man,  but  I  have  some  suspicion 
that  he  employed  himself  in  other 
things  besides  farming  and  commerce 
while  he  was  here.  What  has  the 
lad  been  saying  to  you,  Probity  ?  " 

Again  Probity  showed  signs  of 
agitation,  and  again  her  colour  came 
and  went.  Burdon  realised  now 
why  it  was  that  her  look  made  him 
feel  a  pang.  It  was  the  same  look 
which  her  mother's  face  wore  long 
years  ago ;  and  her  mother  never 


again  made  a  return  towards  health 
or  strength  after  he  first  observed 
that  look.  The  girl  made  some  con- 
fused remark  in  answer  to  her  father's 
question,  of  which  he  did  not  take 
particular  heed.  He  was  shocked 
by  the  thought  just  presented  to 
his  mind  of  Probity's  health  giving 
way,  and  thinking  that  a  change  of 
climate  and  scene  might  possibly 
restore  her. 

"  I  would,"  said  he,  "that  Bobert 
Lathom,  or  some  equally  respectable 
young  man,  would  come  and  take 
you  to  the  old  country,  where  you 
might  learn  to  look  stout  and  saucy 
again.  I  don't  half  like  these  puny 
looks,  and  these  pantings  all  about 
nothing  at  all.  I  can  never  go  to 
England  again,  and  I  don't  know 
that  there's  anybody  there  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  receive  any  member  of 
my  family;  but  if  now  you  could  go 
home  with  a  husband  of  your  own 
(which  means  with  another  name, 
you  know),  that  would  be  an  excel- 
lent arrangement." 

These  words  were  not  altogether 
unpleasing  to  Probity's  ear,  but 
they  were  rather  plainer  than  she 
liked  to  listen  to ;  so  she  beat  a 
retreat  from  her  father's  presence, 
leaving  that  old  gentleman  rather 
less  serene  than  she  had  found  him. 
He  repeated,  as  she  went  out,  that 
the  bills  should  be  seen  to  at  once, 
and  said  very  reassuringly  that  there 
was  nobody  living  whom  he  would 
more  heartily  welcome  to  his  hearth 
than  Bobert  Lathom,  if  ever  he 
should  come  back  again.  And  if 
words  could  have  put  life  into  the 
girl,  these  words  would  have  done  it, 
for  she  knew  that  Lathom  meditated 
a  return  to  Sydney  some  day  when 
he  should  have  thriven  a  little,  and 
she  had  doubted  till  now  as  to  the 
reception  that  he  might  meet  with. 
If  it  was  a  relief  to  know  that  her 
father  would  not  frown  on  Bobert, 
that  relief  only  intensified  another 
affliction.  Probity  knew  better  than 
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her  father,  and  had  been  conscious 
for  some  time,  that  health  and 
strength  were  deserting  her.  Her 
bitter  thought  now  was,  that  when 
Eobert  should  return,  as  he  surely 
would,  she  might  be  in  her  grave. 

As  soon  as  his  daughter  had  left 
the  office,  Mr  Burdon  set  about  pre- 
paring the  bills.  He  then  wrote 
three  copies  of  a  letter  to  Mr  Lathom, 
and  ordered  that  letters  of  advice  in 
triplicate  should  be  written  to  the 
firms  on  whom  he  had  drawn  his 
bills.  When  this  was  done  his 
clerk  was  ordered  to  put  up  the 
three  sets  of  despatches  ready  for 
transmission ;  and  the ".  clerk  in  a 
short  time  produced  three  packets 
with  a  strong  family  likeness,  each 
of  them  addressed,  of  course,  to  Mr 
Robert  Lathom,  and  each  having 
in  the  left-hand  lower  corner  the 
words  By  favour  of,  then  a  blank, 
and  then,  Esq.  The  cause  of  this 
last  indorsement  was  that  Ezekiel, 
for  some  reason  or  other — probably 
some  prejudice  of  his  early  days — 
had  a  dislike  to,  and  distrust  of, 
the  mail  -'bags :  where  he  possibly 
could  do  so,  he  sent  his  letters  by 
private  hands.  So  his  envelopes 
were  always  prepared  for  that  mode 
of  transmission.  Now  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  named  Miiller  was 
about  to  proceed  to  England  by  the 
mail,  en  route  to  Frankfort,  where 
his  friends  resided ;  and  Mr  Burdon 
hoped  that  he  would  take  charge  of 
a  letter,  and  post  it  in  England  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  Continent. 
Miiller  did  take  charge  of  one  copy  : 
and  Mr  Waddington,  when  he  a 
week  or  two  after  sailed  in  the 
Kangaroo,  took  with  him  the 
duplicates,  and  promised  Probity 
that  on  his  arrival  he  would  him- 
self write  to  Lathom,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  bills  had 
reached  him  by  packet,  and  that 
the  remittance  was  soon  enough  for 
his  requirements.  The  young  girl 
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was  evidently  much  trpubled  in 
mind  about  the  transmission  of  this 
money;  and  her  father,  after  wonder- 
ing much  why  she  fretted  so,  con- 
cluded that  some  passing  fear  or 
fancy  had  presented  itself  to  her 
mind,  and  in  her  present  low  con- 
dition she  had  not  strength  to 
banish  it.  He  therefore,  with  the 
hope  of  comforting  her,  would  fre- 
quently calculate  the  progress  which 
the  packet  and  the  Kangaroo  must 
have  made,  and  the  probable  date 
of  the  arrival  of  each,  showing  that 
the  latter  ship  even  must  reach 
England  before  Lathom  could  be  in 
need  of  more  money.  And  it  was 
one  of  these  kind  computations  and 
assurances  which  one  day  drew  from 
Probity  the  confession  that  she  had 
had  a  dream  which  had  greatly  im- 
pressed "her  and  raised  this  alarm. 
She  said  that  she  fancied  she  had 
made  a  long  passage  through  the 
air  to  some  house  where  she  saw 
Eobert  sorely  troubled  and  in  dan- 
ger, but  that  she  could  not  get  near 
him  to  ask  the  cause  of  his  grief, 
and  that  she  was  consequently  in 
great  agony,  when  an  old  man- with  a 
white  beard  appeared  to  her,  and  in 
foreign  accents  told  her  that  Robert's 
distress  was  caused  by  his  having 
been  disappointed  of  expected  re- 
mittances of  money,  but  that  she 
could  help  him  by  plunging  into 
the  sea,  and  bringing  him  money 
from  thence.  She  descended  into 
the  waters  accordingly,  and  as  she 
did  so,  awoke  with  a  cold  shudder. 
She  saw  Robert  in  the  dream  as 
plainly  as  she  ever  saw  him  in 
her  life  :  the  face  and  voice  of  the 
old  man  with  the  beard  haunted 
her  still,  he  was  so  life  -  like ;  she 
was  sure  that  something  terrible  had 
happened  or  was  about  to  happen 
to  Robert,  for  the  dream  was 
not  like  ordinary  dreams.  Zeke 
Burdon  did  all  he  could  to  combat 
this  imagination,  but  he  confessed 
2Q 
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that  the  awe  which  had  overcome 
his  daughter  in  some  sort  affect- 
ed him  also,  strong  old  fellow  as 
he  was,  and  that  he  looked  quite 
nervously  to  the  time  when  he 
should  get  advices  of  the  packet 
having  arrived  safely  in  England. 
That  packet  never  did  reach  Eng- 
land, but  the  Kangaroo  did :  it 
will  be  best,  however,  that,  before 
the  circumstances  of  her  arrival  are 
mentioned,  a  few  words  should  be 
said  about  Robert  Lathom,  so  often 
named. 

Robert  Lathom,  then,  was  no 
other  than  a  son  of  that  very  Jessie 
Manders  whom  Zeke  Burdon  re- 
membered as  his  old  sweetheart. 
Her  feelings  had  been  cruelly  wrung 
when  Ezekiel's  good  name  was  for- 
feited. In  misfortune,  in  sickness, 
even  in  death  she  would  not  have 
turned  from  him  to  another;  but 
in  his  disgrace  she  had  shown  a 
spirit,  and  said  she  wished  never  to 
hear  his  name  again.'  Not  long 
after  Zeke  had  gone  abroad  she 
married  a  young  surgeon  of  the 
name  of  Lathom,  making  a  match 
which  all  her  peers  considered  a 
very  exalted  one,  but  which  brought 
its  troubles  nevertheless,  for  her 
husband  had  some  difficulty  in 
struggling  into  practice.  Their 
whole  history,  however,  we  are  not 
concerned  with,  but  only  so  much 
of  it  as  relates  to  the  sending  of 
Robert,  their  second  son,  to  New 
South  Wales, — and  this  is  the  way 
in  which  that  measure  came  about. 
Mr  Lathoin,  who  for  many  years 
practised  his  profession  in  Liverpool, 
was  one  evening  called  to  attend  an 
eccentric  old  man,  a  German  Jew, 
who,  though  suffering  from  a  vio- 
lent attack  of  illness,  had  made  no 
move  toward  summoning  assistance, 
until  an  acquaintance,  having  ac- 
cidentally discovered  his  condition, 
brought  the  surgeon  to  his  bed- 
side. The  patient  seemed  poverty- 
stricken,  and  almost  friendless;  but 


he  managed  somehow  to  rouse  the 
benevolence  of  Lathom's  nature, 
who  not  only  carefully  prescribed 
for  him,  but  furnished  him  with  a 
nurse,  and  many  comforts  which  he 
required.  When  the  old  man  re- 
covered, Lathom  refused  all  com- 
pensation, and  persisted  in  doing  so 
after  the  Jew  assured  him  that  he 
was  not  so  poor  as  he  appeared  to  be. 

"  All  the  zame,  I  shall  pay,"  said 
the  Jew,  "  you  zee." 

And  somehow  or  other  he  did 
pay  very  well,  for  he  sent  Lathom 
notices  from  time  to  time  of  some  ex- 
cellent means  of  employing  money, 
and  though  the  latter  had  not  much 
to  invest,  the  little  that  he  had  was 
very  profitably  placed.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  Lathom  had  moved 
to  a  practice  in  Cheshire,  and  his 
family  had  grown  up,  that  he  began 
to  feel  how  thoroughly  the  Jew  was 
keeping  his  word  about  paying  him. 
His  eldest  son  was  to  follow  his  own 
profession,  but  for  his  "  zecond  zon, 
Robert,"  the  Jew  proposed  emigra- 
tion to  New  Holland,  where,  he 
said,  he  had  relations  and  friends 
who  would  put  him  in  the  way  of 
making  a  fortune. 

A  voyage  to  New  Holland  was  a 
serious  business  in  those  days,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  both  Lathom 
and  his  wife  hesitated  before  giving 
consent  to  their  son's  going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  Behrens, 
however  (that  was  the  Jew's  name), 
put  the  whole  arrangement  so 
plainly  before  them,  disposing  of 
all  difficulties,  and  setting  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  plan,  that  the 
parents  gave  way,  and  Robert,  who 
had  always  liked  the  thoughts  of 
the  adventure,  was  duly  despatched 
to  the  antipodes. 

"  He  shall  be  reesh  man,  I  bro- 
mise,"  said  Behrens. 

"Well,  I  daresay  he  may,"  an- 
swered Lathom ;  "but  of  course  he 
must  abide  his  fortune  as  well  as 
another." 
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"  ~No,  he  is  zure ;  I  have  bro- 
mised/'  repeated  the  Jew. 

"  As  far  as  you  can  help  him,  I 
feel  that  he  is  sure,"  answered  the 
father.  "  Don't  imagine  that  I 
•doubt  your  goodwill.  I  have  had 
too  many  proofs  of  it  for  that." 

"  Well,  believe  what  I  tell  you  ; 
he  will  brosber.  I  know  it  for 
zertain." 

"  How  can  you  know  it  ] "  asked 
Lathom,  smiling ;  "  can  you  see 
into  futurity  ?" 

"  Zertainly  I  can,"  answered 
Behrens,  with  the  utmost  coolness. 
"  How  does  any  one  read  the  zecrets 
of  the  future,  and  know  what  iz  to 
be?" 

And  the  old  fellow  stroked  his 
white  beard  and  looked  at  Lathom 
as  if  he  would  look  through  him. 
Beards  were  far  less  common  in 
those  days  than  they  are  now,  and 
the  surgeon  felt  a  thrill,  as  if  a 
magician  were  exercising  his  art 
upon  him.  It  did,  however,  cer- 
tainly happen  that  things  went  well 
with  Robert  Lathom.  He  made  a 
quick  and  pleasant  voyage  out,  and 
was  received  with  much  kindness 
by  the  Messrs  Muller,  the  relatives 
to  whom  Behrens  had  consigned 
him.  (It  was  one  of  this  firm  who 
sailed  in  the  packet,  as  has  been 
said.)  His  employment  was  partly 
pastoral  and  partly  mercantile,  a 
combination  not  likely  to  be  found 
except  in  a  community  of  early 
settlers  ;  it  yielded  him  a  good 
maintenance,  with  the  promise  of 
more  than  a  maintenance  before 
long.  This,  however,  was  but  the 
beginning  of  success.  After  he  had 
made  some  acquaintance  with  his 
profession,  business  threw  him  into 
the  way  of  Zeke  Burdon,  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  colony,  who, 
knowing  the  name  which  his  lost 
Jessie  now  bore,  soon  made  out 
that  this  was  her  son.  Thereupon 
the  favour  of  Ezekiel  was  extended 
to  Eobert  Lathom,  and  brought  in 


its  train  the  favour  of  many  another 
colonist.  The  encouragement  which 
the  young  man  enjoyed  could  not 
be  exceeded,  and  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  entirely  worthy  of  it,  for 
he  improved  all  his  opportunities, 
worked  hard,  and  became  noted 
as  very  able  and  likely  to  grow 
wealthy.  It  need  scarcely  be  add- 
ed that  his  relations  with  Burdon 
led  to  the  affection  between  him 
and  Burdon's  daughter  which  has 
been  more  than  hinted  at  in  the 
course  of  the  story.  It  existed  for 
many  months  before  Robert  went 
home  again,  and  was,  indeed,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  cause  of  his  leav- 
ing, but  it  was  a  matter  about 
which  very  little  had  been  said. 
Probity,  who  was  a  sort  of  princess 
out  there,  could  hardly  without 
presumption,  or  with  a  chance  of 
success,  be  sought  by  a  young  ad- 
venturer lately  come  out  to  try  his 
fortune  (for  Lathom  knew  nothing 
of  Ezekiel's  former  acquaintance 
with  his  mother) :  and  both  Pro- 
bity and  Robert,  though  their 
strongest  wish  was  to  live  for  one 
another  someivJiere,  thought  they 
would  prefer  that  that  somewhere 
should  not  be  in  New  South  Wales. 
Now  Mr  Burdon,  although  he  did 
not  know  how  things  stood  between 
the  young  people,  had  not  over- 
looked the  possibility  of  this  attrac- 
tive pair  becoming  attached.  Cal- 
lous and  placid  as  he  for  the  most 
part  was,  nature  had  thought  proper 
to  interweave  with  the  tough  fibre 
one  silken  thread  of  romance.  The 
idea  of  Jessie's  son  and  his  daugh- 
ter being  united  was  not  altogether 
unpleasing  to  him,  and  he  often 
and  often  turned  the  matter  in  his 
mind  when  he  indulged  himself 
with  a  reverie.  But  he,  too,  would 
have  preferred  that  Probity  should 
settle  in  England ;  he  thought  that 
Robert  should  acquire  both  expe- 
rience and  property  before  trying 
.  matrimony,  and  he  desired  that  the 
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lovers — if  indeed  they  were  lovers 
— should  be  parted  for  a  season. 
"If,"  thought  Zeke  to  himself,  "he 
is  fond  enough  of  the  girl,  he  will 
come  for  her  when  he  is  able  to 
keep  her ;  if  not,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  separate  them  before  she  becomes 
too  deeply  attached.  True,  the 
separation  may  be  the  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  fancy  which 
would  otherwise  ripen  into  love. 
"What  if  it  be  ?  There  is  no  great 
scheme  sacrificed  nor  great  oppor- 
tunity lost;  time  shall  settle  it." 
And  so  Zeke  set  himself  to  realising 
a  plan  which  had  long  been  sketched 
in  his  mind.  He  would  estab- 
lish at  home  a  correspondent  and 
agent  who,  though  he  should  be 
in  business  on  his  own  account, 
should  nevertheless  trade  princi- 
pally if  not  solely  with  New  South 
Wales,  and  should,  by  his  know- 
ledge both  of  the  colonial  and  the 
home  markets,  greatly  assist  the 
business  at  both  ends,  and  produce 
a  reciprocity  of  advantages.  And 
thus  it  was  that  Eobert  found  him- 
self bound  once  more  for  England, 
to  be  settled  at  Liverpool,  his  father's 
old  place  of  residence,  indeed  his 
own  birthplace.  The  latter  meet- 
ings and  the  last  parting  of  the 
lovers  were  tender  and  sad  in  the 
extreme,  but  they  both  saw  in  this 
arrangement  a  way  to  the  hitherto 
unhoped  -  for  fulfilment  of  their 
dearest  wishes.  Each  felt  sure  of 
the  other's  constancy,  and  so,  full 
of  hope  in  their  direst  distress,  they 
separated;  and  Lathom,  when  he 
could  collect  his  thoughts,  found 
himself  on  the  bosom  of  the  great 
Pacific,  the  waves  gently  smiting 
the  good  ship's  sides,  and  New 
Holland  only  a  dark  line  on  the 
horizon. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous,  as 
most  things  had  been  with  the  young 
man.  He  reached  Liverpool  in 
<lue  time,  and  found  (what  he  did 
not  expect)  a  house  ready  to  receive. 


him  there ;  for  the  Jew,  who  had 
heard  of  his  movements,  had  written, 
to  tell  his  father  that  he  was  going 
to  the  Continent  for  some  time,  it 
might  be  for  several  years,  and 
while  he  was  absent  Eobert  might 
reside  in  his  house,  and  have  the 
use  of  all  that  it  contained  at  a 
very  low  rent.  This  offer  had  been 
accepted ;  his  father  had  added  to- 
Behrens's  supellex  what  was  wanted 
to  make  the  place  comfortable  for  a 
single  man ;  and  so,  when  Eobert 
landed,  he  found  that,  instead  of 
having  to  spend  his  time  in  looking 
out  for  a  residence,  he  was  able  to 
stay  a  week  with  his  parents.  This 
visit  over,  he  took  to  his  business 
in  good  earnest,  and  did  in  no  sort 
disappoint  the  good  opinion  which 
old  Burdon  had  formed  of  him. 
Shrewd,  diligent,  and  devoted,  he 
soon  found  that  he  could  give  a 
great  fillip  to  Zeke  Burden's  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  set  himself 
trading  in  a  modest  but  profitable 
way.  After  he  became  a  little  inti- 
mate with  men  of  his  own  age,  his 
friends  used  to  joke  him  about  his 
house,  which  they  called  a  wizard's 
den.  It  was  a  one-storied  building, 
standing  a  little  way  out  of  town ; 
and  they  declared  that  while  old  Beh- 
rens  lived  there,  it  was  noted  for 
the  most  unearthly  sights  and  sounds, 
so  that  few  cared  to  go  near  it  after 
dark,  and  that  the  popular  belief 
was  that  ghosts  and  devils  revelled 
there  all  night.  The  old  fellow, 
they  said,  was  quite  proud  of  being 
thought  a  magician,  and  preferred 
to  act  in  a  mysterious  manner, 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
supernatural  intervention ;  and  they 
told  some  stories  which  certainly 
seemed  to  prove  that  he  could  find 
out  and  do  things  in  a  strange  way, 
and  that  he  would  be  at  pains  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  worked  by 
some  unearthly  power.  These  gibes 
and  reflections  on  his  house  might 
have  made  Eobert  uncomfortable  if 
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he  had  heard  them  in  the  early  days 
of  his  habitation;  but  as  he  had 
been  some  time  in  occupation,  and 
had  never  been  disturbed  when 
they  first  came  to  his  ears,  he  only 
laughed  and  said  he  wondered  how 
people  could  utter  or  listen  to  such 
nonsense.  His  perfect  composure, 
and  the  fresh  look  with  which  he 
came  to  business  in  the  morning — 
not  a  characteristic  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintances— soon  stopped  the  jest- 
ing on  this  subject. 

And  so  things  went  on  as  pros- 
perously as  could  be  desired.  More 
than  eighteen  months  had  passed 
away  since  his  return  to  Liverpool 
— months  which  he  scored  off  on 
the  calendar  one  after  another  with 
the  utmost  complacency, — fordid  not 
the  lapse  of  them  bring  nearer  and 
nearer  his  reunion  with  his  beloved 
Probity  !  But  none  of  us  can  live 
in  unvarying  sunshine.  Young 
Lathom,  after  being  some  time  at 
home,  and  becoming  acquainted  with 
his  work,  had  taken  some  steps 
which,  although  they  were  by  no 
means  unwarranted,  made  him  more 
anxious  than  he  had  been  before. 
To  take  advantage  of  a  most  favour- 
able state  of  the  market,  he  had 
-shipped  largely  to  Sydney  on  credit, 
•calculating  that  his  obligations  would 
be  more  than  met  whenever  he  should 
receive  from  Burdon  his  share  of 
farming  profits  from  lands  out  there, 
•and  remittances  in  payment  of  for- 
mer consignments.  The  money,  if 
it  should  arrive  in  regular  course, 
•would  be  in  his  hands  before  it  was 
wanted  ;  but  to  obviate  all  risk,  he 
wrote,  urging  Burdon  to  be  punc- 
tual; and  we  may  suppose,  from  the 
earnestness  which  we  have  seen 
Probity  display,  that  he  also  wrote 
to  her,  although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  this  fact. 

Well,  the  time  when  his  payments 
would  be  due  began  to  draw  near. 
Neither  money  nor  advice  of  it  had 
-arrived,  but  he  felt  that  it  could  not 


be  far  distant.  A  packet  was  due  even 
now.  It  was  tiresome  that  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  she  should  happen  to 
be  late,  but  such  contretemps  were  al- 
ways happening.  She  would  make 
her  number  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  all  would  be  well.  But  a  day 
or  two  and  more  time  than  that 
passed  away,  and  still  she  did  not 
appear.  (It  was  the  very  packet 
which  left  Sydney  the  day  after 
Zeke  Burdon's  conversation  with 
his  daughter  in  the  office,  and 
which  never  after  that  day  was 
again  seen.)  Robert's  anxiety 
of  course  increased  as  the  hours 
rolled  away ;  it  became  of  an  in- 
tensity such  as  he  had  not  ex- 
perienced before.  He  had  not, 
however,  learned  to  despond.  He 
felt  certain  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  ;  but  then  the  day  of 
pajonent  was  drawing  disagreeably 
near.  When  it  was  only  three  or 
four  days  off,  he  had  to  effect  some 
arrangement  to  gain  time ;  and  this 
was  not  very  easy  to  manage,  as  the 
amount  was  large  in  proportion  to 
his  business ;  but  he  did,  by  the  aid 
of  some  friends,  get  an  extension  of 
three  weeks,  which  would  be  ample, 
he  did  not  doubt.  This  accommo- 
dation, however,  greatly  increased 
his  anxiety,  as,  if  the  payment  were 
now  to  fail,  his  friends  might  suffer 
as  well  as  himself.  Nevertheless 
he  would  not  suppose  but  that  every- 
thing would  be  right.  In  a  day  or 
two  he  read  a  notification  that  the 
expected  packet  was  in  sight,  and 
his  heart  rejoiced  at  the  thought 
that  his  difficulty  must  be  passed. 
The  day  after,  the  notice  was  con- 
tradicted ;  it  was  another  packet 
which,  on  a  foggy  day,  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  missing  one.  And 
still  the  time  wore  on,  and  still  he 
got  no  advice.  In  his  extremity  he 
wrote  to  Behrens,  who  was  at  Frank- 
fort, telling  him  of  his  case,  and 
asking  if  he  could  assist  him.  The 
friends  who  were  sureties  for  him 
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had  entire  faitli  in  him,  and  "bade 
him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  they 
would  pull  him  through  somehow  or 
other;  but  assurances  of  this  kind 
did  not  relieve  a  mind  like  Robert 
Lathom's.  His  perplexity  became 
most  distressing.  He  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  more  sure- 
tiship  or  borrowing.  If  his  money 
did  not  arrive  by  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber (that  was  the  day)  he  would  be 
declared  a  bankrupt,  give  up  every- 
thing in  the  present,  sacrifice  posi- 
tion and  prospects,  and  trust  that, 
at  the  least,  he  might,  in  a  very 
short  time,  reimburse  those  who  had 
so  kindly  come  to  his  relief.  He 
had  not  formed  this  resolution 
without  a  bitter  struggle. 

On  the  8th  October  he  received 
the  following  reply  from  Mr 
Behrens : — • 

"Do  not  be  sorrowful.  I  let 
myself  be  interested  in  you.  The 
letters  shall  come  to  you  in  good 
time. 

"  BEHRENS." 

But  this  enigmatical  epistle  did 
not  bring  much  comfort. 

It  was  the  9th  of  October. 
Lathom  had  declined  the  invitation 
of  his  sureties  to  dine  together — 
which  they  had  kindly  given  in  the 
hope  of  diverting  him  from  his 
chagrin — and  had  gone  home  early, 
taking  with  him  some  books  and 
other  documents,  in  order  that  he 
might  prepare  letters  and  statements, 
which  it  was  now  only  too  certain 
that  he  would  require  to  use  on  the 
morrow. 

Lathom  was  surprised  to  find 
what  a  calm  was  lent  him  by  de- 
spair. He  worked  away  the  whole 
of  that  evening  vigorously,  and, 
compared  with  the  state  of  mind 
from  which  he  suffered  while  yet  in 
doubt,  cheerfully.  He  did  not  com- 
plete his  labour  till  eleven  o'clock, 
and  when  it  was  done  he  felt 


fatigued  and  drowsy,  not  watchful 
and  excited  as  had  been  his  wont 
for  some  nights  past.  When  he 
withdrew  to  his  bed-chamber,  he 
locked  away  his  books  and  papers, 
all  except  one  large  foolscap  sheet 
containing  a  list  or  abstract,  which, 
as  he  intended  to  put  it  in  his  note- 
case before  going  forth  in  the 
morning,  he  took  with  him,  and 
placed  on  a  table  near  the  foot  of 
his  bed.  He  lay  down  with  his 
mind  cleared  of  figures  and  of  much 
of  the  doubt  and  fear  which  had 
been  oppressing  it  for  days ;  and 
his  thought  turned  sadly  but  fond- 
ly to  poor  Probity  Burdon,  and  he 
wondered  how  the  reverse  of  for- 
tune which  he  had  to  encounter 
would  affect  the  plans  which  they 
had  cherished.  Happen  what  might, 
he  could  rely  on  the  faith  of  his 
betrothed.  It  was  with  this  comfort- 
able thought  that  he  fell  asleep. 

In  the  night  he  was  awaked  by 
the  noise  of  unusually  heavy  rain 
descending  on  the  roof.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  house  was  one- 
storied,  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  rooms  were  rather  low  j  so  that 
the  slates  on  which  this  downpour 
was  coining  were  not  much  above 
the  bed's  head.  Eobert  turned 
himself  about,  and  began  to  think 
whether  he  had  observed  on  the 
previous  evening  any  sign  of  bad 
weather  j  but  in  truth  he  had  been 
so  occupied  with  his  affairs  that  he 
had  never  looked  at  the  sky.  Then 
he  felt  vexed  that,  as  he  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  go  to  sleep,  he 
should  have  been  thus  early  dis- 
turbed, for  it  was  still  pitch-dark. 
And  after  that  he  resolved  to  shut 
his  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  court 
sleep  again.  As  he  thus  resolved, 
he  saw  a  gleam  of  soft  light  in  the 
direction  of  the  door  of  his  room. 
He  looked  attentively  to  see  what 
this  might  be,  and  saw  a  female 
figure,  much  draped,  and  with  the 
head  veiled  or  shrouded.  It  carried 
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in  one  hand  a  lamp,  and  with  the 
other  hand  shaded  the  light  so  as 
to  throw  the  rays  back  upon  itself, 
rather  than  to  allow  them  to  dis- 
perse themselves  in  the  room.  As 
he  stared  at  it,  simply  in  wonder  so 
far,  it  moved  without  noise  across 
the  chamber,  not  far  from  the  bed's 
foot.  It  was  near,  as  he  judged, 
the  opposite  wall,  when  the  thought 
suddenly  struck  him — "  One  of  old 
Behrens's  ghosts,  by  jingo  !"  and 
thereupon  he  sprang  out  of  bed  and 
rushed  towards  the  figure,  which, 
however,  disappeared  he  knew  not 
how,  and  he  found  himself  groping 
about  in  the  dark  among  the  furni- 
ture, and  was  fain  to  feel  his  way 
back  to  bed.  As  he  turned  to  do 
so  his  foot  came  in  contact  with, 
and  pushed  along  the  floor,  a  piece 
of  paper,  which  he  concluded  to  be 
the  abstract  which  he  had  put  on 
the  table,  and  which  he  must  have 
brushed  off  it  when  he  rushed  from 
the  bed.  That  he  remembered  this 
paper  was  proof  that  he  had  not 
been  in  a  dream.  He  got  back  to 
bed  again,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
calm  way  in  which  he  was  able 
to  think  over  what  he  had  seen., 
From  what  he  knew  of  himself,  an 
appearance  such  as  this  should  have 
overcome  him  with  horror ;  but 
here  he  lay,  coolly  thinking  the 
matter  over,  and  not  caring  if  he 
should  see  the  lady  ancl  her  lamp 
reappear.  She  did  not,  however, 
trouble  him  again  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  he  was  in  a  short  time  asleep 
once  more,  and  when  he  awoke  it 
was  broad  daylight. 

As  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  re- 
called the  visitation  of  the  night,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  thrown 
down  the  folded  paper  containing 
the  abstract,  and  he  looked  out  to 
see  where  it  was  lying,  that  he  might 
judge  where  he  stood  when  the  fig- 
ure eluded  him.  But  the  paper  had 
not  fallen  at  all.  There  it  lay  on 
the  table  just  where  he  had  placed 


it;  and  now  he  felt  perplexed,  for 
although  he  had  no  doubt  about 
what  he  had  seen,  he  felt  that  to 
others  it  would  appear  simply  a 
dream,  when  the  paper  which  he 
had  felt  on  the  floor  was  admitted 
to  have  never  been  moved  from  the 
table.  But  then  he  would  swear 
that  his  foot  had  come  upon  a  paper, 
and  he  now  arose  to  examine  the 
room.  JN"ear  the  wall,  and  about 
where  he  thought  he  must  have 
stood  in  the  night,  there  lay  a  paper, 
sure  enough.  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
so  far  as  he  could  remember,  was 
lying  there  when  he  went  to  bed. 
He  picked  it  up,  and  did  not  find 
its  presence  explained  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  sealed  packet,  and  that 
it  was  addressed  to  himself.  Turn- 
ing it  over  in  astonishment,  after 
the  manner  of  people  so  surprised, 
he  recognised  the  well-known  seal 
of  Ezekiel  Burden,  and  in  the  super- 
scription the  handwriting  of  a  clerk 
in  the  office.  By  favour  of 

Esq.,  was  written  beside 
the  address.  There  was  no  post- 
mark. After  vainly  puzzling  himself 
for  a  few  seconds  as  to  how  it  had 
come  there,  Lathom  broke  the  seal 
and  opened  the  packet.  In  it  he 
found  bills  of  exchange  quite  suffi- 
cient to  meet  his  necessities,  also 
letters  of  advice,  and  a  letter  from 
Zeke  Burdon  to  himself.  One  can 
understand  how  the  surprise  caused 
by  the  first  discovery  of  the  letter 
gave  way  to  delight  at  its  contents, 
and  how  the  young  man,  dazed  by 
a  crowd  of  emotions,  forgot  all  about 
his  toilet,  and  sat  rejoicing  and 
wondering  for  long  by  his  bedside. 
As  he  dressed  he  endeavoured  to 
put  the  whole  occurrence  into  shape. 
The  contents  of  the  letter  were  cer- 
tainly genuine,  and  certainly  what 
he  had  been  expecting.  The  bearer 
must  have  arrived  by  some  indirect 
passage.  He  had  called  somewhere 
on  his  way  home,  and  so  had  come 
in  a  ship  not  reported  as  from  Syd- 
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iiey.  But  how  the  letter  got  into 
his  room — well,  it  was  a  puzzle  ! 

In  answer  to  his  questions,  the 
servants  assured  him  that  neither 
the  postman  nor  any  one  else  had 
brought  a  packet  that  morning ;  and 
indeed  the  postman,  bearing  some 
letters  of  very  secondary  import, 
made  his  visit  afterwards.  Looking 
a  little  more  leisurely  over  Mr  Bur- 
don's  letter  while  he  sat  at  breakfast, 
Robert  noticed  that  the  first  copies 
of  the  bills  were  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  packet  so  long  overdue,  and 
that  Mr  Waddington,  who  had  been 
a  passenger — or  at  any  rate  had  in- 
tended to  be  a  passenger — in  the 
Kangaroo,  was  to  take  the  second. 
He  had  never  seen  that  ship's  arrival 
announced,  and  he  knew  that  she 
traded  to  London.  Either,  there- 
fore, Mr  Waddington  must  at  the 
last  have  proceeded  by  some  other 
route,  or  else  he  had  somehow  been 
transhipped  on  the  voyage.  After 
all  this  had  been  put  together,  there 
remained  the  inexplicable  problem, 
— How  did  the  letter  get  into  his 
chamber1?  Mr  Waddington  not 
having  himself  written  seemed  also 
a  rather  strange  thing,  but  of  course 
it  was  possible  that  he  might  have 
despatched  the  packet  while  too 
busy  to  write  himself ;  an  early  post 
might  bring  the  expected  advice 
from  him. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that 
Robert  Lathom  did  not  on  that  day 
give  himself  up  to  wonder  or  con- 
jecture. He  had  work  to  do — work 
far  more  agreeable  than  that  which 
he  had  believed  to  be  awaiting 
him.  His  bills,  received  by  private 
hand,  were  accepted  at  once ;  his 
difficulty  was  at  an  end.  The  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends  were 
hearty  and  profuse.  It  was  quite 
romantic,  they  said,  to  be  thus  re- 
lieved at  the  last  minute  ;  and  so  it 
was — they  didn't  half  know  liow 
romantic. 

Never  doubting  that  the  whole  of 


this  mystery  would  be  cleared  up — 
for  he  was  a  matter-of-fact,  strong- 
minded  fellow,  as  has  been  said — 
Lathom,  when  his  first  duties  were 
performed,  set  himself  to  examine 
shipping  lists,  but  no  notice  of  the 
Kangaroo  could  he  see.  He  must 
wait  now  for  Waddington's  letter. 
He  and  his  friends  did  dine  together 
that  day  at  the  Mersey  tavern,  and  a 
very  pleasant  evening  they  passed. 
But,  now  that  his  commercial  trouble 
was  off  his  mind,  the  young  mer- 
chant was  the  more  anxious  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  of  the  letter,  and 
his  first  thought,  when  he' got  home, 
was  to  closely  search  the  chamber 
again.  He  examined  and  tried  the  win- 
dows and  door,  and  looked  well  at  the 
low  roof ;  then  he  moved  the  ward- 
robe and  bed,  and  turned  round  one 
or  two  pictures,  to  assure  himself 
that  no  secret  entrance  existed. 
Finally,  he  displaced,  and  then  re- 
placed, a  cumbrous  old  clock  which 
stood  near  to  where  he  had  found 
the  letter.  Looking  up  to  some 
gilding  which  surmounted  this  piece 
of  furniture,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he 
saw,  the  very  faintest  outline  of  a 
face,  and  the  mild  regard  of  blue 
eyes,  which  called  up  the  dear  re- 
collection of  his  Probity.  It  faded 
into  nothing  as  he  gazed,  but  then 
in  a  moment  came  back  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  mysterious  visitant,  whom 
the  change  in  his  fortune  had  quite 
made  him  forget.  He  questioned 
his  servants  again,  and  more  closely 
than  before.  No  one  had  brought 
letters  to  the  house  on  the  preced- 
ing day  after  the  morning's  post; 
and  no  one  had  been  there  at  all  in 
the  afternoon  except  a  person  from 
a  German  clockmaker's  in  the  town, 
who  came  to  fit  a  key  to  the  old 
clock  in  Lathom's  room.  "I  couldn't 
help  remarking  of  him/'  said  the 
servant,  "  he  was  such  a  queer-look- 
ing old  man,  with  a  white  beard, 
and  such  a  hooked  nose."  Robert 
could  make  nothing  of  it  at  all. 
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It  may  have  "been  three  weeks 
after  all  this  that  Lathom  read  in  a 
newspaper  the  arrival  of  the  Kan- 
garoo, and  the  same  evening  received 
a  letter  from  Mr  Waddington,  dated 
London,  Nov.  1,  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

DEAR  SIR, — As  I  take  for  granted 
that  you  received  advices  by  the  last 
packet  from  Sydney,  it  will,  I  hope, 
have  become  a  matter  of  second- 
ary importance  whether  some  dupli- 
cate despatches  of  which  I  was  the 
bearer  come  immediately  to  hand  or 
not.  I  deeply  regret  to  have  to  tell 
you  that  the  packet  intrusted  to  my 
charge  has  been  unaccountably  mis- 
laid, and  is  not  immediately  forth- 
coming ;  and  I  request  that  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  write  at  once 
saying  whether  you  have  received 
advices  which  ought  to  have  reach- 
ed you  per  mail-packet. — I  remain, 
dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

F.  WADDINGTON. 

The  mystery  seemed  only  to  grow 
deeper.  Lathom  did  not  in  reply 
to  this  enter  into  particulars,  but 
said  that  he  proposed  to  be  in  Lon- 
don as  early  as  possible,  and  would 
wait  on  Mr  Waddington.  In  the 
mean  time  the  latter  gentleman  need 
be  under  no  anxiety  as  to  the  packet 
of  letters,  as  no  inconvenience  was 
caused  by  the  want  of  it. 

The  next  post,  however,  brought 
another  letter  from  Mr  Waddington, 
who  had  been  made  miserable  by 
the  discovery  that  the  mail-packet 
had  not  arrived.  He  wrote  to  say 
that  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  despatch  had  been  mislaid  were 
strange  and  peculiar,  and  that  he 
^could  not  enter  upon  them  until  he 
could  sit  down  leisurely  and  collect- 
edly to  write.  In  the  mean  time  he 
entreated  Lathom  to  consider  him 
and  his  brother  as  in  every  way 
answerable  for  any  difficulty  that 
might  have  occurred  about  monev. 


The  letter  then  went  011  to  give 
messages,  and  to  speak  of  Probity 
(who  had  written  by  the"  mail- 
packet),  and  to  give  some  Sydney 
news. 

Lathom  and  Waddington  had  not 
been  very  intimately  acquainted  be- 
fore, but  this  letter  showed  so  much 
kind  feeling,  that  Lathom,  when  he 
got  to  London,  met  the  other  as  an 
old  friend.  He  assured  him  that 
he  was  quite  at  his  ease  concerning 
money,  but  did  not  mention  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had 
been  supplied.  They  agreed  to  dine 
together  that  evening,  when  Wad- 
dington would  have  the  opportunity 
of  mentioning  some  matters  which 
he  longed  to  confide  to  Lathom. 

"  We  had  a  terrible  voyage,"  said 
Waddington,  when  they  were  quiet- 
ly seated  together ;  "  driven  this 
way  and  that,  and  sometimes  in 
great  danger.  We  have  been  at 
Eio,  and  glad  enough  we  were  to 
get  there ;  but  our  troubles  did  not 
end  with  reaching  that  port,  for 
when  we  set  sail  again  from  thence, 
the  Atlantic  seemed  in  a  more  vio- 
lent mood  than  the  other  oceans 
had  been.  We  were  knocked  about 
for  several  weeks,  being  often  in 
imminent  danger,  and  had  wellnigh 
lost  our  reckoning  through  the  thick 
weather,  until  one  morning,  after 
having  had  a  violent  thunderstorm 
in  the  night,  we  were  delighted  by 
a  calm  day  and  a  clear  sky,  with 
land  looming  in  the  distance.  We 
made  this  land  out  to  be  Cape  Fin- 
isterre,  and  the  sight  of  it  is  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  loss  of 
the  letter  which  I  was  bringing  to 
you.  I  noted  the  matter  carefully  : 
it  was  on  the  10th  October  that  we 
made  the  land,  and  on  the  9th  I  am 
certain  that  the  letter  was  in  my 
possession." 

Lathom  started  at  the  mention  of 
the  date,  but  did  not  interrupt. 

"  You  must  know,"  went  on 
Waddington,  "that,  before  the 
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thunderstorm,  we  had  been  much 
in  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
ship  to  reach  England,  and  there 
had  been  some  talk  of  taking  to  the 
boats.  To  be  prepared  for  such  a 
contingency  I  went  to  my  cabin, 
and  separated  from  my  baggage  a 
few  gold  pieces  which  I  secured  in 
the  waistband  of  my  trousers,  and 
some  articles  of  value  and  import- 
ance, which  I  made  up  into  a  small 
package  as  well  secured  as  might  be 
from  wet,  and  provided  with  straps 
to  attach  it  to  my  person  whenever 
it  might  be  proposed  to  leave  the 
ship.  I  can  be  on  my  oath  that 
the  letter  for  you  was  in  this  pack- 
age; but  though  the  package  re- 
mained in  my  possession,  appar- 
ently just  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  had  put  it,  believe  me  that,  when 
the  fair  weather  and  the  sight  of 
land  induced  me  to  open  it  again, 
your  letter  had  disappeared,  and  I 
have  never  seen  it  since  !  " 

"  Nay,"  put  in  Lathom,  as 
calmly  as  he  could,  though  he  felt 
his  heart  galloping  under  his  waist- 
coat, "  you  were,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  agitated  when  you  were  mak- 
ing up  your  parcel,  and  the  letter 
may  easily  have  dropped  out,  and 
been,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
jerked  into  some  of  the  innumer- 
able crevices  and  corners  of  the 
ship." 

"  I  have  a  particular  recollection," 
answered  Waddington,  "  of  hav- 
ing put  your  letter  with  my  valu- 
ables, and  I  know  exactly  where 
I  put  it.  Nevertheless,  as  soon 
as  I  found  it  wanting  I  made 
search  among  my  baggage,  and  all 
over  the  cabin,  without  success. 
It  was  the  only  thing  missing. 
Besides,  there  is  another  circum- 
stance, which  I  have  not  liked  to 
mention,  and  which  I  mention  now 
with  some  fear  that  you  may  think 
me  a  romancer,  and  distrust  all  that 
I  have  been  telling  you." 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  shall  not  in.  the 


least  distrust  you,"  answered  Rob- 
ert, whose  curiosity  was  now  pain- 
fully aroused. 

"Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you 
that  on  the  night  of  the  storm — 
which  night,  you  will  remember, 
succeeded  the  day  on  which  I  made 
up  my  parcel — I  had  gone  to  my 
cabin  much  wearied,  both  in  body 
and  mind.  I  did  not  dare  to  un- 
dress, but  threw  myself  into  my 
sleeping-berth,  where  I  lay  tossed 
about  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
and  watching  the  flashes  of  light, 
whose  brilliancy  and  frequency  ex- 
ceeded anything  in  my  experience. 
Between  the  flashes  it  was  so  dark 
as  to  create  a  feeling  of  great  horror. 
I  could  keep  no  account  of  time, 
but  fancy  it  may  have  been  mid- 
night or  thereabout  when  the 
storm  began  to  roll  away.  As  the 
lightnings  moderated,  I  felt  my 
eyes  —  which  had  been  watching 
them — sore  and  weary,  and  I  closed 
the  lids  from  exhaustion,  but  not 
from  drowsiness,  which  was  very 
far  from  overcoming  me — I  was  too 
much  disturbed,  both  bodily  and 
mentally.  But  I  lay,  as  I  was 
saying,  with  my  eyes  shut,  noting 
the  increased  and  increasing  dis- 
tance of  the  thunder,  and  wonder- 
ing what  report  the  captain  would 
make  of  our  prospects  in  the  morn- 
ing. Chancing  to  open  my  eyes  as 
I  rolled  from  side  to  side,  I  was 
sensible  of  a  soft  light  in  the  cabin, 
very  different  from  the  vivid  light- 
ning, but  yet  a  very  decided  change 
from  the  extreme  darkness.  And, 
surveying  the  cabin  by  this  light,  I 
was  conscious  of  a  figure,  of  not 
very  distinct  outline,  bending  over 
the  parcel  of  valuables  which  I  had 
packed  up.  My  idea  was  that 
somebody  who  had  seen  me  at 
work  in  the  afternoon,  and  guessed 
what  I  was  about,  had  now  come 
in  the  deacj.  of  night  to  appropriate 
my  little  bundle.  In  this  thought 
I  scrambled  out  of  my  berth  and 
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made  for  the  intruder;  but  the 
light  now  disappeared.  However, 
I  soon  got  a  lantern  from  the 
watch  on  deck,  and  examined  my 
cabin ;  but  nothing  was  amiss  there. 
It  proved  to  be  between  two  and 
three  o'clock,  so  I  lay  down  again, 
and  know  of  nothing  remarkable 
till  the  morning,  when  we  heard 
that  the  land  was  in  sight.  East 
winds  kept  us  from  entering  the 
Channel  for  a  fortnight,  but  we  got 
in  at  last,  thank  God  ! " 

"  Should  you  know  the  envelope 
again,  do  you  think?"  asked  La- 
thom,  somewhat  tremulously. 

"That  should  I,"  replied  Wad- 
dington; "the  appearance  of  it  is 
stamped  on  my  brain.  I  don't 
know  anything  that  ever  gave  me 
so  much  anxiety." 

Then  Robert  took  from  his  note- 
case the  cover  of  the  mysteriously 
found  letter.  Waddington  turned 
as  pale  as  death. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"this  is  the  very  thing.  Where 
on  earth  did  you  get  it  1 " 

"  I  must  in  my  turn  ask  your  in- 
dulgent acceptation  of  what  I  have 
to  say,  for  my  story  is  no  less  mar- 
vellous than  yours."  And  there- 
upon Lathom  told  how  he  had 
found  the  packet,  how  it  had  con- 
tained undeniable  bills  and  other 
documents,  and  how  he  had  seen  a 
figure  in  his  room  on  the  night  be- 
tween the  9th  and  10th  of  October, 
just  before  he  felt  a  paper  on  the 
ground. 

"  Have  mercy  on  us  ! "  exclaimed 
the  other ;  "I should  have  told  you 
that  the  figure  which  I  saw  in  my 
cabin  on  board  the  Kangaroo  also 
held  a  lamp,  and  was  habited  exactly 
as  you  describe.  Why,  the  same 
person — or  being — that  robbed  me, 
must  have  taken  the  package  straight 
to  you." 

"And  pretty  rapidly  too.  You 
remember  that  you  were  at  the  time 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  I  in  Liver- 


pool. There  is,  however,  one  other 
point  which  perhaps  you  may  be 
able  to  explain.  My  friend  Mr 
Burdon  advised  me  that  you  would 
take  a  duplicate  packet ;  now  the 
papers  which  were  within  this  mys- 
terious cover  were  first  copies." 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  Wadding- 
ton  ;  "but  no — not  unaccountable 
after  all.  You  know  the  way  in 
which  the  clerk  gets  ready  the  two 
or  three  copies,  as  it  may  be,  all  at 
one  time.  It  is  very  likely  that  in 
his  hurry  on  the  day  of  the  packet 
sailing  he  may  have  handed  Muller 
— poor  fellow,  his  was  a  sad  fate ! — 
the  duplicate;  which  would  have 
left  the  original  for  me.  I  know 
he  asked  me  to  put  my  own  name 
on  the  back  of  the  envelope  in  the 
blank  space  which  you  still  see,  as 
he  had  omitted  to  do  so  before  com- 
ing to  see  me  off.  Had  /  brought 
the  letter  to  land,  of  course  I  should 
have  filled  in  the  hiatus  before 
sending  on  the  despatch." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  answered  La- 
thom, "  you  must  have  brought  the 
original  by  mistake.  Indeed  I  am 
truly  grieved  for  poor  Muller :  the 
brothers  were  very  kind  to  me 
when  first  I  went  out.  They  are 
relatives  of  Mr  Behrens,  an  old 
friend  of  my  family,  now  at  Frank- 
fort :  Karl  was  going  to  visit  the  old 
man.  It  is  a  sad  affair." 

Waddington  mused  a  long  time  : 
he  was  sorely  astonished.  At  last 
he  said — 

"  It  is  surely  the  strangest  thing 
that  ever  was ;  but  what  could  be 
the  object  of  this — this  miracle,  for 
I  can  call  it  nothing  less  ?  Only  to 
perplex  and  astonish  two  unfortu- 
nate people,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
The  letter  did  but  reach  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the 
same  thing  would  have  happened  in 
due  course  if  the  documents  had 
been  left  quietly  in  my  possession. 
What  possible  difference  could  it 
have  made  1 " 
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"  Simply  that  I  should  have  been 
a  bankrupt  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber!" 

" Good  God!" 

Before  Eobert  returned  to  Liver- 
pool, the  two  men  agreed  that  it 
would  be  very  unpleasant  to  have 
this  story  canvassed,  to  have  their 
veracity — or  perhaps  their  sanity 
— doubted  by  mattter-of-fact  prigs, 
or  to  attain  to  the  kind  of  notoriety 
which  the  heroes  of  such  adventures 
suffer.  So  they  kept  the  circum- 
stances very  quiet. 

Third  copies  of  the  triplicate  bills 
arrived  soon  after  the  Kangaroo, 
and  dissipated  all  doubt  (if  doubt 
anywhere  existed)  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  second  copy.  Eobert 
Lathom  went  on  and  prospered,  and 
was  very  little  troubled  either  by 
day  or  ~by  night.  There  are,  however, 
troubles  in  plenty  which  are  uncon- 
nected with  what  is  ordinarily  called 
prosperity,  and  one  of  these  was 
awaiting  Robert — a  trouble  which, 
notwithstanding  that  he  grew  rich, 
us  old  Behrens  said  he  would,  cast 
a  shadow  on  his  life  till  his  dying 
day.  The  winter  was  passed,  the 
spring  was  passing,  and  Robert's 
heart  rejoiced,  for  he  had  been  do- 
ing so  well  in  the  past  six  months 
that  the  time  might  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  he  might  revisit  Sydney 
to  realise  his  most  ardent  wish.  ,  At 
this  time  he  received  a  letter  from 
Ezekiel  Burdon  which  struck  him 
down,  and,  as  he  used  to  say  after- 
wards, then  and  there  made  an  old 
man  of  him  before  he  was  six-and- 
twenty.  Probity  Burdon  was  dead. 
.  .  .  Poor  old  Zeke  wrote  with 
much  more  feeling  than  had  seemed 


to  be  in  his  nature,  and  in  a  strain 
that  completely  unmanned  poor  Ro- 
bert. He  knew  that  his  child  had 
been  weak  and  ailing,  but  had  never 
thought  that  she  was  seriously  dis- 
eased. At  times  she  would  be  bright 
and  happy ;  and  she  was  unusually 
so  on  the  last  day  of  her  life,  when 
she  had  volunteered  the  information 
that  she  felt  quite  well  and  strong. 
Three  hours  afterwards  she  had  lain 
down  and  died.  A  letter  and  par- 
cel found  in  her  desk  and  addressed 
to  Lathom  were  duly  forwarded,  and 
brought  him  probably  all  the  com- 
fort which  he  was  now  likely  to  get. 
It  is  believed  that  these  are  the 
same  letter  and  parcel  which  by  his 
most  particular  injunction  were  laid 
upon  his  breast  in  the  coffin.  For 
many  weary  nights  he  spelt  over 
the  details  of  Ezekiel's  most  sad 
letter,  but  it  was  not  till  after  some 
time  that  he  perceived  the  curious 
approximation  of  the  date  of  poor 
Probity's  death  to  that  of  the 
mysterious  occurrences  about  the 
bills  of  exchange.  She  had  died  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
9th  October,  only  about  ten  hours 
before  the  letter  had  been  spirited 
into  his  bed-chamber  !  Mr  Wad- 
dington  was  also  struck  with  the  al- 
most coincidence,  and  said  that,  if 
the  dates  had  corresponded  exactly, 
he  could  not  have  avoided  the  con- 
viction that  the  events  were  some- 
how intimately  connected ;  but  of 
course,  as  there  was  not  exact  corre- 
spondence,* that  idea  might  be  dis- 
missed. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year, 
but  Mr  Lathom  certainly  did  revisit 
Sydney,  probably  to  look  at  a  grave 
there.  He  never  married,  but  he 


*  Mr  Lathom  and  Mr  Waddington — indeed  our  contributor  also — appear  to  have 
overlooked  the  difference  of  longitude.  If  that  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  Probity  Burdon's  death  and  the 
apparitions  to  the  two  gentlemen  must  have  occurred  at  the  same  time  ! — ED.  *  Black- 
wood's  Magazine.' 
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grew  very  rich,  as  the  Jew  had  pre- 
dicted that  he  would.  For  many 
years,  it  is  said,  he  could  not  bear 
to  hear  any  event  of  this  story  even 
hinted  at;  but  towards  the  end  of 
his  life — the  part  with  which  the 
writer  is  personally  acquainted — he 
conversed  very  freely  on  the  subject 
with  his  friends,  and  he  at  length 
gratified  them  by  making  a  written 
statement.  Mr  Waddington  also 
left  written  testimony  behind  him. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  as  con- 
nected with  this  story,  and  as  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  mystery  which 
seems  to  surround  the  whole  of  it, 
that  among  Mr  Lathom's  papers  was 
found  a  small  slip  cut  from  a  Ger- 
man newspaper  announcing  the 
death,  at  Frankfort,  of  Karl  Miiller. 


This  was  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  faded 
writing-paper,  whereon  was  noted, 
in  Lathom's  writing,  Can  this  pos- 
sibly have  been  poor  Karl,  thought 
to  have  been  drowned  ?  Behrens 
has  not  replied  to  my  inquiry.  I 
hear  of  three  men  having  landed  in 
a  boat  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
about  the  time  when  the  packet  must 
have  foundered.  The  Mutters  have 
all  left  Sydney.  Poor  Karl ! 

It  was  only  last  autumn  that  Mr 
Lathom  died,  a  millionaire,  leaving 
his  large  fortune  to  be  curiously 
subdivided.  His  lamented  decease 
removed  the  last  barrier  against  the 
disclosure  of  the  facts  here  narrated, 
which,  it  is  hoped, "will  prove  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  science 
of  the  invisible  world. 
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IT  seems  something  of  a  doubtful 
question,  whether  two  Arts  ever  can 
flourish,  both  at  their  best,  in  any 
race  or  sphere.  No  doubt  it  appears 
on  the  first  glance  a  natural  notion 
that  a  high  tide  of  genius  should 
fill  all  its  channels  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  the  stimulus  which  quickens 
one  branch  of  purely  mental  exer- 
tion should  quicken  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  make  Poetry, 
Painting,  Music,  and  every  other 
work  of  the  soul  and  imagination, 
grow  sublime  together.  This  is  an 
ordinary  and  sufficiently  reasonable 
idea ;  and  it  has  been  so  far  justi- 
fied by  fact,  that  more  than  one 
crisis  of  popular  excitement,  when 
great  political  events  were  happen- 
ing, and  men's  minds  were  kept  in 
continual  stir  and  commotion,  has 
served  as  the  preparation  or  the 
occasion  of  some  wonderful  outburst 
of  genius,  called  forth,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  very  echoes  and  rever- 
berations of  the  national  storm.  Such 
an  outburst  followed  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  volcanic  in- 
fluence, whose  fiery  heat  and  force 
ripened  two  such  great  minds  as 
those  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington, 
matured  also,  even  here  across  the 
Channel,  as  striking  a  band  of  poets 
as  have  embellished  any  age.  Poetry, 
however,  is  perhaps  the  only  art 
which  thrives  upon  popular  com- 
motion, and  gains  vigour  from  the 
sweep  of  events,  and  those  deep  dis- 
turbances of  all  the  elements  which 
accompany  great  political  revolu- 
tions. To  the  other  arts  peace  is 
necessary.  The  painter  may  indeed 
paint  war-pictures,  and  touch  us 
most  deeply  by  their  means ;  but  the 
war  must  be  over  before  we  have  the 
heart  to  look  at,  or  indeed  before 
he  can  have  the  heart  to  paint,  scenes 
so  exciting.  The  musician,  more 


fortunate,  may  fling  from  his  soul 
a  war-song  which  shall  stir  the  very 
soul  of  a  people,  and  give  them  such 
a  form  of  expression  for  their  hot 
enthusiasm  as  shall  increase  it 
doubly  in  the  very  act  of  giving  it 
expression;  but  this  can  be  but 
one  utterance,  and  will  probably 
be  as  much  as  his  life  is  worth,  for 
passion  of  so  vehement  a  kind  does 
not  agree  with  art.  We  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  these  two 
wonderful  ways  of  expressing  human 
thought  and  feeling  can  exist  where 
there  is  any  violent  disturbance  of 
society ;  and  what  is  perhaps  more 
strange  and  paradoxical,  granting 
them  all  the  conditions  of  tran- 
quillity which  are  necessary  for 
their  highest  existence,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  success  of 
the  one  is  not  hindered  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other.  This  we  do  not 
say  by  way  of  dogma,  but  rather 
of  suggestion.  It  seems  to  us  that 
these  two  arts,  so  nearly  conjoined, 
yet  so  singularly  contrasted,  are  in- 
capable of  growing  to  their  best 
together,  and  can  only  attain  the 
culminating  point  of  success,  singly 
and  successively,  each  in  its  day. 
Poetry  may  indeed  coexist  to 
some  extent  with  both;  but  an 
age  of  music  is  not  an  age  for 
art  —  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  a^  wonderful  ful- 
ness of  pictorial  genius,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  fully  occu- 
pied, there  would  seem  to  be 
little  or  no  occupation  for  its 
ears.  Not  that  it  would  be  true 
to  say  that  pure  song  is  antagonistic 
to  any  other  expression  of  genius ; 
no  doubt  the  Italians  of  Raphael's 
glorious  age,  and  of  those  ages  be- 
fore his,  in  which  an  art  imperfect 
in  speech,  so  to  speak,  but  full  of 
noblest  meaning,  atoned  for  its 
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scientific  imperfection  by  a  deeper 
sensibility  to  nature,  and  a  more 
wonderful  insight  into  the  higher 
moods  of  human  feeling — no  doubt, 
we  say,  that  they  sang  in  the  high 
day  of  art.  But  the  song  which  ex- 
ists under  such  circumstances  is 
song  like  that  which  the  birds 
make,  and  which  is  produced  by  the 
seas  and  the  winds, — an  utterance 
untutored,  melodious,  and  entranc- 
ing, but  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  Music  —  nay,  as  some  say, 
quite  apart  from,  and  almost  an- 
tagonistic to  it.  History,  in  Italy 
especially,  which  has  in  its  day 
been  the  chosen  home  of  all  the 
arts,  shows  us  a  succession  of 
them,  one  reigning  after  the  other, 
with  a  curious  sequence,  like  a 
dynasty  of  kings.  Poetry  first,  the 
monarch  who  has  never  quite  yet 
put  aside  his  sceptre,  but  still  re- 
tains here  and  there  a  hill-clan,  a 
chosen  village,  in  his  worship,  be- 
lieving in  him  as  eternal  monarch ; 
then  Painting,  whose  reign  was  more 
glorious  than  that  of  any  potentate 
of  his  race  in  any  other  nation; 
and  finally,  when  the  national  heart 
had  drooped  low,  and  its  vigour 
was  failing,  Music — which,  till  she 
shifted  her  headquarters  and  estab- 
lished a  rival  metropolis  in  Ger- 
many, was  identified  with  the  very 
name  of  Italy,  and  appropriated 
that  noble  country  as  a  nursery  for 
singing-men  and  singing-women, 
fiddlers  and  pipers  for  all  the 
world. 

Music  comes  last  in  this  succes- 
sion; it  is  in  one  sense  the  highest 
product  of  civilisation,  for  only 
when  society  has  reached  a  certain 
level  of  refinement  and  cultivation 
is  there  any  audience  possible  for 
that  curious  art  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  science — which  is  as 
unemotional  as  mathematics  and  as 
rigid  in  its  rules,  yet, is  somehow 
associated,  we  cannot  tell  how,  with 
emotion,  passion,  excitement  of 


every  kind.  We  are  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  something  of  a  bad 
day  for  the  other  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  which  genius  utters  itself, 
when  Music  gets  the  upper  hand  in 
a  country.  To  judge  by  the  quick- 
ened attention  everywhere  shown 
to  the  subject,  by  the  immensely-in- 
creased facilities  for  hearing  "  good  " 
music,  properly  so  called,  and  by 
the  way  in  which  musical  ideas  and 
enthusiasms,  and  even  the  slang  of 
the  art,  is  creeping  into  ascendancy 
among  us,  we  divine  that  the  musi- 
cal age  has  begun  for  England.  Cer- 
tainly, to  judge  from  our  picture 
galleries  and  exhibitions,  the  reign 
of  pictorial  art,  and  of  the  English 
school  in  painting,  is  over.  With 
a  sadness  which  we  cannot  disguise, 
we  walk  mournfully  through  acres  of 
brilliantly-daubed  canvas,  through 
pile  upon  pile  of  meaningless  paint- 
ed faces,  vulgar  combinations  of  cos- 
tume, heartless  landscape,  and  all 
the  bathos  with  which  the  so-called 
painter  of  genre  insults  our  taste  and 
understanding.  Surely,  we  say, 
after  such  an  exhibition  as  that  of 
last  year's  Royal  Academy,  this  sort 
of  thing  must  come  to  an  end.  We 
cannot  go  on  for  ever  spending  the 
time  and  substance  of  so  many  peo- 
ple who  might  make  good  clothes 
or  shoes,  or  do  reasonable  work 
for  human  use  in  some  other  way, 
upon  the  yearly  production  of  so 
much  wretched  rubbish,  made  for 
their  own  confusion,  and  ours.  If 
we  have  any  real  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  our  national  doings,  how 
are  we  to  answer  to  ourselves — much 
less  to  some  final  tribunal  which 
may  be  awaiting  us  of  angelic  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  among  whom 
the  shade  of  Raphael  or  the  severe 
front  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  even 
a  benign  shadow  as  of  Reynolds, 
with  no  longer  snuff  or  ear-trumpet 
to  take  refuge  in,  may  call  us  to 
account  for  our  misbehaviour  ?  Let 
us  imagine  England  standing  at  such 
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a  bar,  to  answer  if  she  can  for  the 
enormous  high  treason  against  di- 
vine art  and  diviner  nature  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  year  1873  !  Were 
the  country  to  take  this  idea  to 
heart,  what  crowds  of  penitent 
Academicians  would  there  not  rush, 
with  halter  round  their  necks  and 
sheets  of  repentance,  to  throw  open 
the  doors  of  Burlington  House, 
that  Herr  Joachim  and  Madame 
Norman-!Neruda,  representatives  of 
the  coming  art,  might  enter  in ! 
A  Saturday  Pop  in  the  great  room 
might  wipe  out  the  sad  recollections 
of  many  a  pictorial  failure ;  and  in 
one  twinkle  and  tremble  of  fiddle- 
strings  and  quivering  bows,  the 
new  Monarch  would  proclaim  his 
reign. 

It  seems  very  much  as  if  this  is 
what  things  must  come  to,  if  paint- 
ing goes  on  falling  lower,  and  music 
goes  on  rising  in  the  popular  esti- 
mation. "We  are,  we  confess,  some- 
what afraid  of  the  change;  for 
music,  however  sublime  in  itself, 
does  not  belong  to  the  ages  of  pop- 
ular vigour  and  national  strength. 
Germany  indeed  is  an  exception  to 
this,  for  she  has  no  doubt  attained 
her  present  eminence  to  a  per- 
petual accompaniment  of  sweetest 
strains,  has  conceived  all  her  am- 
bitious schemes  to  soft  music,  and 
symphonised  even  usury  itself — the 
most  unpropitious  subject,  -  one 
would  think,  for  art.  But  it  was 
the  decadence  of  Italy  which  pro- 
duced the  Opera ;  and  it  is  always 
more  or  less  an  artificial  age  which 
takes  the  pipe  and  the  viol,  those 
beloved  emblems  of  the  last  century, 
for  their  symbols.  When  art  of 
any  kind  becomes  bound  with  rigid 
limits  of  rule,  not  only  art  but  in- 
tellectual life  is  in  a  bad  way ;  and 
Music  is  the  very  slave  of  rule,  bound 
like  Euclid  himself  by  maxims 
which  are  beyond  the  region  of 
doubt,  and  laws  like  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Its  mystery 
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and  the  greater  part  of  its  attraction, 
no  doubt,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  while 
it  is  by  nature  the  climax  of  mathe- 
matical precision,  yet  this  mathema- 
tical rigidity  is  held  in  strange  com- 
bination with  a  certain  inexpressible 
vagueness  of  possible  meaning — not 
required  by  the  art,  yet  permitted 
in  it — which  affords  a  refuge  for  all 
that  is  fanciful,  visionary,  and  wild 
in  nature,  from  the  iron  bonds  which, 
as  life  weakens,  and  poetry  grows 
feeble,  and  art  dies,  gradually  stiffen 
and  close  upon  humanity.  As  (we 
conceive)  poetry  comes  to'an  end 
in  mere  impossibility  of  further 
development  when  it  reaches  the 
climax  of  expression  obtained  by 
Pope,  so  human  intelligence  comes 
to  a  dead  stop  when  it  gets  to  the 
point  of  Music,  and,  short  of  a  re- 
surrection, can  get  no  further.  Yet 
Music  has  its  safety-valve,  its  opening 
into  the  sky  and  air,  of  a  vague,  in- 
comprehensible, unspeakable  sweet- 
ness, the  momentary  transport  into 
which  a  few  notes  here  and  there 
will  sometimes  smite  the  hearer, 
without  reason,  above  reason — a 
force  even  more  subtle  than  that 
of  poetry.  Music  is  the  last 
of  the  three  who  sway  the  human 
heart  and  imagination.  If  in  some 
ways  she  is  the  most  perfect,  she  is 
also  the  most  dangerous.  ISTot  ac- 
tivity of  new  suggestion,  but  vague 
sweet  torpors  of  a  perilous  content, 
are  in  her  influence.  She  does  not 
stimulate  but  subdue  the  mind  ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  interests  of 
the  intelligence,  we  think  her  advent, 
instead  of  being  invited,  should  be 
held  off  and  arrested  as  long  as 
possible;  and  the  decay  of  Art,  com- 
monly so  called,  is  all  the  more 
grievous,  for  the  evident  prospect 
before  us  of  the  coming  in  of  the 
Siren  after  him,  who  will  fiddle  us 
all  into  the  measured  drowsiness  of 
perfect  numbers,  and  lull  our  souls 
to  sleep  with  Merlin's  spell  of  wo- 
ven paces  and  of  waving  hands. 
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Mr  Sidney  Colvin's  charming 
•little  book,* — one  of  the  prettiest  of 
volumes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  sympathetic  and  de- 
lightful bits  of  art-criticism  which 
Tve  have  met  with  for  a  long  time, 
— scarcely,  we  fear,  diminishes  the 
melancholy  impression  of  present 
decadence  in  art  which  everything 
«lse  about  us  tends  to  produce. 
The  "English  Design,"  which  he 
ventures  to  contrast  with  the 
Italian,  is  not,  alas !  to  be  found 
-among  the  smug  nursery  pictures 
which  delight  the  British  Philistine. 
The  English  school  to  which  he  has 
to  go  back  for  his  examples  is  now 
a  hundred  years  old,  belonging  to 
a  period  and  condition  of  society 
totally  different  from  our  own ;  and 
his  object  is  to  point  out  the 
•charming  grace  and  naturalness  as 
children,  not  as  angelic  types  of 
purity,  or  riotous  physical  types  of 
health  and  beauty,  of  the  chil- 
dren drawn  by  Blake,  Flaxman, 
and  Stothard.  In  the  felicitous 
contrast  which  he  makes  between 
the  child-type  of  Italy  and  that  of 
England,  he  purposely  refrains  from 
ascending  to  the  height  of  Raphael  on 
the  one  hand,  or  making  a  facile  con- 
quest of  our  sympathies  on  the  other, 
by  means  of  those  well-known  child- 
portraits  of  Sir  Joshua's,  which  are 
to  all  lovers  of  art  almost  like  babes 
of  their  own —  so  artless,  so  delicious, 
so  touching  in  tender  sentiment  or 
tenderer  fun,  are  the  little  faces 
which  that  great  painter  has  made 
immortal.  Mr  Colvin  refrains  from 
the  contrast  upon  this  higher  level ; 
it  would  not,  we  think,  be  less  in- 
structive, but  perhaps  it  would  de- 
monstrate more  distinctly  than  he 
•chooses  to  do,  the  infinite  gran- 
deur of  the  highest  Italian  ideal, 
which  reaches  its  climax  in  the  God- 
babe  of  the  great  San  Sisto  picture, 
and  those  miraculous  angel-children 


who  gaze  upward  at  him  adoring, 
and  who  represent  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  glimpse  into  the  unseen 
ever  accorded  to  mortal  eyes.  What 
majesty  and  divinity  is  in  that 
child  -Redeemer  !  What  ineffable 
awe  yet  sweetness  in  those  faces, 
almost  more  wonderful  than  His, 
where  something  of  a  still  more 
human  childhood  is  combined 
with  knowledge  and  greatness 
beyond  our  reach  !  If  anything 
could  embody  the  mystic,  pathet- 
ic, beautiful  unintelligibleness  of 
those  words  of  Scripture,  "Their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
my  Father  in  heaven,"  —  words 
which  stop  all  thought  by  a  heaven- 
ly impossibility  of  comprehension, 
yet  melt  and  console  us  as  much  as 
if  we  understood  them, — it  would 
be  these  two  marvellous  child-faces, 
serene  in  perfect  love,  wonder,  and 
adoration.  It  is  difficult  to  think, 
much  less  speak,  of  pictured  child- 
hood at  all,  without  recurring  to 
those  wonderful  embodiments  of  the 
divine  and  human.  And  when  we 
descend  to  more  ordinary  levels, — 
when  we  leave  that  stillness  of  awe 
and  heart-worship  out  of  which  we 
have  gazed,  scarcely  breathing,  at 
Raphael's  greatest  work,  and  descend 
into  the  simple,  playful,  familiar 
fondness  of  ordinary  existence,  for 
the  little  creatures  who  make  our 
life  sweet  to  us, — who  does  not 
remember  some  one  or  other  of 
Sir  Joshua's  lovely  little  ladies 
—  that  one,  let  us  say,  which 
he  calls  the  Age  of  Innocence, 
or  the  little  arch  Sylvia  crossing 
the  brook,  or  Lady  Geraldine  some- 
body walking  right  out  of  the  sky, 
holding  up  her  dainty  little  petti- 
coats, walking  in  buckled  shoes  and 
quilted  gown,  straight  into  our 
hearts  ?  This  is  the  first  contrast  that 
immediately  occurs  to  us  in  the  very 
title  of  Mr  Colvin's  suggestive  book. 
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He  has  not,  however,  himself 
chosen  to  take  up  this  obvious  com- 
parison. He  does  not  choose  either 
the  supreme  painters  or  the  most 
well-known  pictures  to  expound  his 
moral  j  and  he  specially  excepts  por- 
traits as  too  individual  to  suit  his 
theory.  "Where  you  cannot  be  mis- 
led as  to  an  artist's  temper  and 
fancy,"  he  says,  "and  what  thoughts 
and  observations  he  is  fondest  of,  is 
in  the  work  which  he  does  out  of 
his  own  head,  his  ordinary  inven- 
tion, which  his  ordinary  ideals  must 
control,  as  these  must,  in  turn,  be 
partly  at  least  controlled  by  his  ex- 
periences. Design,  therefore,  of  the 
independent  or  ideal  kind,  will  be 
the  safe  thing  to  search  for  tokens 
of  the  predominating  sentiment  of 
a  time ;  and  you  will  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  sentiment  is  not  individual 
or  accidental,  but  has  such  deep 
and  true  force  diffused,  if  you  can 
trace  it  through  all  offhand  and 
minor  forms  of  a  school's  decorative 
or  illustrative  work."  This  kind 
of  far-spreading  testimony  to  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  a  certain 
age  and  race  in  painting  he  traces 
very  gracefully  and  clearly  through 
the  English  school  in  the  draw- 
ings and  illustrations  of  the  three 
great,  yet  not  supreme,  English  art- 
ists whose  names  we  have  already 
quoted.  For  the  Italian  schools  we 
think  he  scarcely  does  so  much,  but 
confines  himself  rather  to  an  account 
of  their  meaning  than  to  examples 
of  it.  The  argument  lies,  therefore, 
very  much  on  one  side,  and  the 
advocate  gains  his  plea  easily,  having 
given  us  a  mere  abstract  of  his  op- 
ponent's brief  to  balance  the  detail 
and  charming  illustrations  of  his 
own.  If  much  depended  upon  it, 
we  might  perhaps  doubt  whether 
all  had  been  said  that  might  be  said 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  • 
but  as  there  is  nothing  particular  at 
stake,  we  are  too  glad  to  let  Mr 
Colvin  go  on  telling  us,  in  a  style 
worthy  of  his  subject,  of  all  the 


tenderness,  the  beautiful  perception, 
the  soft  and  fatherly  humour,  the 
fond  insight  into  child  life  and  ways, 
which  his  favourite  painters  show. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  set  forth 
Mr  Colvin's  view  of  the  Italian 
painter's  meaning,  persistent  and 
traditional,  from  the  days  of  Cima- 
bue  downwards,  and  long  before 
Cimabue.  What  the  Italian  school 
looked  for  in  children,  he  says,  was 
"  supernatural  or  symbolical  types ;" 
and  their  art  was  "a  pathetic  and 
devout  attempt,  advancing  with 
each  generation,  to  unite  the  attri- 
butes of  Godhead  with  the  truth  of 
babyhood."  This,  which  began  in 
the  severer  Byzantine  form  as  "a 
barbarous  ecclesiastical  putrefaction  " 
(hard  words  with  which  to  brand 
the  often  touching  imperfections  of 
early  design),  advanced  slowly  in 
human  beauty  and  feeling  as  art 
itself  grew  more  and  more  able  to 
express  it. 

"  It  would  be  long  to  follow  .  .  . 
the  tenderly  clumsy  or  subtle  variation 
with  which  painter  after  painter  of  the 
Italian  religious  schools,  according  to 
his  temper,  tries  to  express  in  this  child 
more  and  more  of  holiness,  sweetness, 
and  dignity ;  to  throw  more  and  more 
of  sympathy, and  pretty  truth  into  his 
relations  with  his  mother;  to  make  of 
him  whatever  is  most  beautiful,  ador- 
able, endearing,  as  well  as  impressive. 
There  it  is  ;  adorable  and  endearing 
he  may  be  if  he  can,  and  by  degrees 
they  succeed  in  getting  him  so  ;  digni- 
fied and  impressive  he  is  bound  to  be 
at  all  costs  ;  and  in  the  early  natural- 
ists and  gropers  after  truth  you  find 
the  quaintest  conflict  between  the  piti- 
fulness  they  see  in  real  babies,  and  the 
majesty,  clue  to  one  whose  downy 
head  the  nimbus  must  enring,  and 
whose  swaddling-bands  are  embroid- 
ered with  sacred  imagery  of  gold.  .  .  .. 

"  As  the  power  of  seeing,  copying,  and 
enjoying  grew,  the  painter  had  become 
more  sensitive  in  his  perception  of  the 
naked  corporeal  charms  of  babyhood,, 
and  the  infant  Saviour  is  at  last  a  model 
of  these — of  lovely  roundness,  colour, 
lolling  richness,  and  generous  curva- 
ture in  the  faltering  unpractised  limbs, 
and  that  delicacy  of  shells  or  buds  in 
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the  half-finished  toes  and  fingers.  And 
apart  from  the  mere  outside,  there  are 
phases  and  manifestations  of  the  real 
child's  nature  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  religious  artist  well — the  ways 
of  his  clinging  and  nestling  and  pretty- 
sprawling  about  his  mother,  his  slum- 
bers and  sucklings,  his  vague  move- 
ments of  loving  and  fingering.  How 
beautifully  all  this  is  often  felt  and 
rendered  it  is  needless  to  say,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  sketch-drawings  and  scraps 
of  the  old  masters — before  the  head  is 
worked  up,  or  the  aureole  put  on — taken 
straight  from  some  baby-model  either 
done  up  pitifully  in  his  swaddling- 
bands,  or  kicking  and  luxuriating  in 
the  lack  of  them.  The  elementary  and 
physical  conditions  of  infant  existence 
furnish  these  things.  Still  for  the 
rest,  and  at  last,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  what  does  not  belong  to  human 
childhood ;  his  illumined  brow  must 
be  made  the  seat  of  unchildly  power 
and  wisdom  ;  he  must  wear  the  glance 
of  prescience  and  the  gesture  of  autho- 
rity, even  if  he  has  not  to  sit  on  his 
mother's  knee  as  on  a  throne,  or  stand 
on  it  as  on  a  pulpit,  and  hold  out  his 
fingers  in  the  solemnity  of  pastoral 
benediction.  That  many  of  the  great 
religious  painters  effected  all  this 
nobly,  and  created  an  imaginary  crea- 
ture full  of  beauty,  of  wonder,  and 
worship,  as  well  as  tenderness,  is  of 
course  confessed  (although  the  failures 
and  more  or  less  tedious  nondescripts 
resulting  also4iave  been  passed  by), 
and  has  been  set  forth  in  eloquent 
chapters  without  end.  .  .  .  And 
there  is  an  intermediate  class  of  child- 
figures  which  belongs  to  the  religious 
cycle,  but  does  not  carry  the  burden  of 
the  mystery  which  rests  upon  the  child- 
Christ,  and  is  not  so  near  to  him,  or  so 
troubled  with  the  augury  of  his  suffer- 
ings as  is  his  messenger.  This  is  the 
class  of  the  angels,  when  angels  are 
represented  in  their  commoner  youth- 
ful form — the  winged  babies  (perhaps 
derived  first  of  all  from  pagan  Loves), 
or  lovelier  elder  children  who  are 
privileged  to  flit  between  earth  and 
heaven,  familiar  with  either  world, 
who  come  down  to  caress  and  busy 
themselves  with  the  divine  life  as  it 
lies  in  its  human  cradle,  and  help  the 
mother  with  her  watching,  or  gather 
into  singing  choirs  about  her  ;  and 
who,  when  at  last  she  receives  the  re- 


compense of  her  sorrowing,  throng 
rioting  in  the  rift  of  heaven,  and 
help  her  to  her  throne  with  hallelu- 
jahs. The  burden  of  the  supernatural, 
which  is  always  in  some  degree  the 
unnatural,  rests  inevitably  upon  this 
fair  population  of  worshipping  angel- 
children,  who  group  themselves  round 
the  throne  of  the  Virgin  in  glory,  or 
alight  by  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  or 
on  the  eaves  of  the  sacred  shed,  or 
hover  as  witnesses  of  the  martyrdom 
of  the  saints,  in  thousands  of  painted 
and  carven  groups,  which  will  rise 
to  the  mind's  eye  of  every  reader. 
These  enchanting  winged  and  draper- 
led  creatures,  with  their  citherns  and 
rebecks,  have  been  taken  from  sweet 
Italian  boys  and  girls.  ...  In  the 
case  of  a  master  of  that  Florentine  tem- 
per which  steeped  the  religious  art  of 
the  race  in  a  strengthening  current  of 
literal  truth  and  nature — the  temper 
of  Luca  della  Kobbia  and  some  of  his 
brother  sculptors,  or  of  Lippo  Lippi, 
and  again  of  Botticelli — the  real  child 
struggles  through  irrepressibly.  .  .  . 
But  that  is  only  for  a  moment ;  and 
still  the  occupation,  the  character,  the 
privilege  of  angelhood,  together  with 
the  heavenly  hues  of  burnished  wing 
and  flowered  tissue,  impose  far-off 
conditions  and  mysterious  expressions 
which  are  not  of  this  world." 

This  is  very  true  and  charmingly 
said,  though  perhaps  the  critic 
scarcely  notes  enough,  the  frequency 
with  which  many  a  little  brown 
rustic  figure,  strangely  familiar  at 
the  first  glance,  will  remind  the 
traveller  in  Italy  that  this  is  the 
land  which  furnished  so  many  baby- 
Baptists  to  early  art ;  or  small  faces, 
with  a  type  of  feature,  not  like  that 
which  we  prize  most  in  childhood, 
will  gleam  at  us  out  of  the  crowd 
in  a  street  of  Rome  or  Florence, 
reminding  us  of  many  an  angel 
known  to  our  own  earliest  adora- 
tions. The  other  ideal  of  later 
Italian  art — the  Cupid-child  as  op- 
posite to  the  Christ  -  child  —  Mr 
Colvin  describes  with  equal  grace. 
"  The  classical  presumption  dictates 
for  Cupidhood,"  he  says,  "  the  em- 
bodiment of  human  passions  and 
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desires,  a  brilliant  physical  devel- 
opment, a  flourishing  and  sportive 
nudity,  an  abstract  and  ideal 
plumpness,  roundness,  rosiness, 
curliness,  a  bowery  irresponsible 
existence  among  wreaths  and  birds 
and  trellises."  The  examples  given 
are  a  charming  group  of  angel-heads 
by  Correggio,  which  we  should, 
indeed,  by  the  light  of  unassisted 
nature,  without  Mr  Colvin's  help, 
have  taken  for  very  mundane  angels 
indeed,  the  prettiest  group  of  boys 
and  girls,  with  very  little  divinity 
or  impressiveness  of  intention  about 
them — as  indeed  it  was  not  Correg- 
gio's  leading  characteristic  to  be 
impressive;  a  dance  of  Cupids  from 
an  engraving  by  Marc  Antonio ;  and 
a  bit  of  one  of  Luca  della  Kobbia's 
lovely  friezes — not  the  best,  we 
humbly  suggest.  Is  there  not  a 
severe  and  grave  group  of  little 
musicians  in  the  same  line,  each 
piping  as  if  his  heart  was  in  it, 
which  would  have  served  Mr  Col- 
vin's purpose  as  well,  and  afforded 
a  finer  specimen  of  the  master? 
But  we  have  no  desire  to  cavil,  and 
are  content  to  accept  our  critic's  view 
of  Italian  design,  in  this  aspect,  as 
in  the  main  true. 

We  are  not  at  all  so  sure,  how- 
ever, as  Mr  Colvin  is,  that  "the 
glorious  and  partially  complete 
ideals  of  the  imagination,"  which 
in  both  the  Christian  and  Pagan 
types  had  risen  under  the  hands  of 
Italian  painters,  "  leave  the  humble 
actual  child  as  insufficiently  repre- 
sented as  ever ; "  and  we  object  to 
the  partisan  sentiment  which  char- 
acterises the  portraits  of  children 
painted  by  Murillo,  by  Titian,  and 
by  Vandyke,  as  "  dolls  staring  more 
or  less  blankly  out  above  their  rich 
clothes,"  in  comparison  with  Sir 
Joshua's  "  bright  morsels  of  breath- 
ing humanity. "  This  j  udgment  is  as 
unjust  as  it  is  sweeping.  The  rich 
clothes,  no  doubt,  are  a  disadvantage, 
but  not  enough  to  neutralise  alto- 
gether the  wonderful  baby-pomp  of  a 


queer  little  Don  Baltazar,  the  vivid 
life  of  the  Venetian  in  those  Co- 
maro  boys,  for  instance,  which  were 
to  be  seen  the  other  day  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  old  masters  at  Bur- 
lington House,  or  the  many  touch- 
ing and  childlike  faces  which  even 
Vandyke  has  preserved  for  us — 
touching  by  their  possession  of  those 
very  qualities  which  Mr  Colvin 
truly  finds  in  the  drawings  of  his 
favourite  school.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  proceed  from  these  injustices 
— which  perhaps  are  more  or  less 
inseparable  from  all  comparisons 
and  contrasts — to  the  charming 
picture  of  childhood  as  exhibited 
in  English  design,  which  we  are 
glad  to  believe,  in  the  main,  true. 
"  The  point  which  I  wish  to  illus- 
trate," he  says,  "  is  that  no  one  till 
the  English  school  arose — to  the 
honour  of  that  school  be  it  said — 
had  used  the  same  freedom  to  bring 
out  with  complete  tenderness  and 
sympathy  the  grand  and  delightful 
possibilities  which  simple  childhood 
has  in  it  for  the  artist."  Mr  Colvin 
thus  expounds  those  possibilities 
with  a  touch  as  graceful  as  Stoth- 
ard's  own: — 

"Any  one  thinking  on  the  matter  will 
acknowledge  that  there  exists  what  may 
be  justly  called  (so  far  as  any  earlier 
expression  of  it  is  concerned)  a  modern 
sentiment  towards  children  and  ap- 
preciation of  them,  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  such  novelty  of  sentiment  or  ap- 
preciation exists  between  grown-up 
people  towards  each  other.  .  .  .  The 
uunameable — for  what  then  is  it,  or 
how  shall  it  be  defined,  this  modern 
reduplication  of  delight  in  children, 
apart  from  the  general  parental  in- 
stincts and  over  and  above  all  pleasure 
taken  in  the  fair  physical  looks  of  the 
creature  ? — this  half-humorous  tender- 
ness for  what  is  touching  because  it  is 
rudimentary,  and  adorable  although  it 
is  so  absurd  and  tiresome  1 — this  pleased 
observance  and  observation  which  the 
developed  extends  to  the  undeveloped 
human  person  ? — nay,  this  sacred  and 
exquisite  delight  and  regard  towards  a 
child,  made  up  of  as  much  awe  as  of 
fun  at  the  '  heavenly  fool '  which  he 
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is,  with  the  felicities  and  happier  errors 
of  his  uncertain  tongue,  with  the  touch- 
ing appeal  of  his  dependence  and  curi- 
osity, with  his  turns  of  confident  wis- 
dom and  trembling  perplexity ;  made 
up  of  gratitude  for  innocent  confidences 
and  unearned  caresses,  and  sweet  inar- 
ticulate sympathy  in  distress — of  hap- 
piness in  the  sight  of  a  gaiety  which 
cancels  experience  and  revives  forgotten 
enchantments — of  emotion  at  the  ac- 
cent of  a  purity  which  seems  some- 
times to  ring  from  among  the  very 
stars,  and  shame  us  with  a  sense  of 
earth  and  exile — of  longing  to  bend  to 
the  uses  of  the  world,  yet  without  in- 
fringement of  its  happy  liberty,  the 
little  nature  absorbed  in  self — of  watch- 
ing the  dawn  of  character,  and  tracing 
the  mimic  soul  through  storm  and  sun- 
shine of  its  innocent  unreasonable  pas- 
sions in  poignant  succession — of  de- 
light in  the  present  and  wonder  over 
the  future — of  compassion,  patronage, 
admiration,  amusement,  and  com- 
panionship the  more  endeared  by  its 
imperfection  ? " 

Alas  !  it  was  the  English  school 
of  another  day  than  ours  that  ex- 
hibited all  this — the  early  English 
school,  though  it  existed  but  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  These  qualities  are 
not  to  be  found  now  in  staring  nur- 
sery pictures,  or  in  those  feebly 
idealised  portraits  of  the  curled 
darlings  of  modern  millionaires 
which  simper  at  us  from  Mr  Sant's 
smooth  canvas— or  even,  and  this 
is  sadder,  point  forth  little  satin 
shoes  painted  to  the  life  from  amid 
the  countless  and  exquisite  details 
to  which  Mr  Millais  condescends. 
The  mantle  of  Sir  Joshua,  the 
tender  pencil  of  Stothard,  have 
dropped  not  on  English  shores ; 
but  perhaps  across  the  Channel, 
perhaps  still  farther  off  —  only 
nowhere  near  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
of  that  at  least  we  are  obliged 
to  feel  sure.  "  The  kind  of  repre- 
sentation of  childhood  which  seems 
to  do  no  more  than  give  expres- 
sion to  such  crude  complacency  as  a 
prosperous  vulgar  householder  may 
feel  over  his  quiverful,"  has,  Mr 
Colvin  remarks  with  refined  satire, 


nothing  to  do  with  the  real  art 
which  he  sets  forth. 

We  feel  that  we  are  giving  as  bad 
an  account  of  ourselves  as  it  is 
possible  to  do,  when  we  say  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  admire  and  under- 
stand Blake  as,  we  are  aware,  we 
ought.  Without  in  the  least  ob- 
jecting to  the  estimate  formed  by 
probably  much  more  competent 
critics,  and  with  full  recognition  of 
the  curious  dazzle  and  subdued 
ecstasy  of  genius  about  him,  we  are 
yet  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
beauty  and  charm  in  his  actual 
work  of  which  nowadays  we  hear 
so  much  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
Mr  Colvin  has  been  happy  in  the 
examples  he  has  shown.  Of  Sto- 
thard, however,  who  stands  on  a 
lower  level  so  far  as  significance  is 
concerned,  we  are  ready  to  adopt 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer. 
These  groups  of  delicious,  children, 
those  gracefulest  mothers  with  their 
babes,  those  clinging  interlacing 
clusters  of  pretty  hands  and  dimpled 
rosy  limbs,  are  altogether  exquisite 
in  their  tender  and  simple  grace. 
"His  family  groups,"  says  Mr  Colvin, 
"  are  very  sweet  and  winning, 
and  show  as  forcibly  as  anything 
can  show  it,  this  new  sentiment 
of  one  accustomed  to  live  with 
children,  and  have  them  play  a 
great  part  in  his  life,  and  lovingly 
to  watch  and  wait  for  all  the 
combinations  of  their  caressing 
moments,  all-  the  inventions  of 
winding,  twining,  hugging,  and 
laying  of  limb  against  limb,  of 
which  mothers  with  children,  or 
children  with  each  other  will 
show  you  the  secret  if  you  leave 
them  alone  and  look  at  them. 
Nothing  tenderer,  full  of  finer  or 
more  delicately  observed  babyhood, 
than  the  infants  of  Stothard." 

This  is  perfectly  true;  and  yet 
we  think  no  one  can  look  at 
Stothard's  inimitable  children  with- 
out a  consciousness  which  some- 
how detracts  nothing  either  from 
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the  sense  of  naturalness  or  from 
the  delight  with  which  we  follow 
them  through  all  their  lovely 
impossible  combinations,  of  a  cer- 
tain sweet  and  quaint  conven- 
tionality of  treatment  which  is 
as  different  from  realism,  as  it  is 
from  the  exalted  imaginations  of 
Italian  art.  They  are  no  longer 
made  to  express  a  more  than  mor- 
tal elevation ;  they  are  no  longer 
mere  riotous  types  of  health  and 
beauty;  but  we  doubt  much 
whether  the  large-eyed  and  re- 
flective babes  "gathering  shells 
upon  the  shore"  are  so  altogether 
the  production  of  the  "new  sen- 
timent of  one  accustomed  to  live 
with  children,  and  have  them  play 
a  great  part  in  his  life,"  as  Mr 
Colvin  supposes.  The  gravities, 
the  perplexities,  the  movements  of 
profound  consideration  which  flit 
in  sweet  puzzlement  over  the 
faces  of  children,  cannot  be  ren- 
dered in  all  their  fugitive  grace, 
rapid  in  succession  as  the  shadows 
over  the  sky,  and  as  little  during 
— and  above  all,  cannot  be  made 
ornamental  and  decorative,  which 
Stothard's  groups  distinctly  are, 
any  more  than  the  ethereal  grace 
of  flowers  can,  without  a  certain 
mixture  of  the  fictitious.  Kb 
rose  arranges  its  buds,  and  no 
group  of  children  ever  yet  dis- 
posed of  their  limbs  and  their 
looks  just  as  a  painter  would 
have  them.  It  may  be  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  most  easily 
forgiven  of  conventionalisms,  but 
yet  it  is  not  pure  nature.  The 
great  quality  of  Stothard,  how- 
ever, is,  that  no  one,  not  even 
a  fanciful  modern  critic,  can  at- 
tribute profound  new  meanings  to 
him,  such  as  probably  never  came 
into  the  artist's  genial  but  somewhat 
matter-of-fact  brain.  Painters  must 
to  a  certain  extent  be  matter-of-fact ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  and 


advantages  of  their  art,  securing  for 
it  a  rare  healthfulness  of  influence 
upon  its  immediate  professors.  And 
Stothard  —  heaven  be  praised  I  — 
never  means,  never  can  be  supposed 
to  mean,  anything  more  than  is  evi- 
dent at  the  first  glance. 

We  cannot  speak  with  the  same 
praise  of  Mr  Pater's  pretentious 
volume  *  as  we  have  done  of  the 
graceful  criticism,  poetic  and  fanci- 
ful as  his  subject,  of  Mr  Colvin. 
Both,  perhaps,  may  be  taken  in 
their  different  ways  as  good  speci- 
mens of  the  productions  of  a  class 
removed  from  ordinary  mankind  by 
that  ultra  -  culture  and  academical 
contemplation  of  the  world  as  a  place 
chiefly  occupied  by  other  beings 
equally  cultured  and  refined,  which 
— perhaps  by  natural  reaction  against 
the  too  boisterous  vitality  of  young 
life  in  these  learned  shades — forms 
an  inner  circle  of  Illuminati  in  almost 
every  university ;  and  very  different 
from  those  poor  but  daring  adven- 
turers of  literature  who  cultivated 
the  Muses  on  a  little  oatmeal,  wor- 
ship attenuated  and  refined  adum- 
brations of  Art,  Philosophy,  and 
Thought,  amid  all  the  collected 
prettiness  of  modern-antique  de- 
coration, putting  up  their  delicate 
atheisms,  like  their  old  china,  on 
velvet  shelves  and  conspicuous 
brackets  to  meet  the  eye.  We  beg 
Mr  Sidney  Colvin's  pardon  if  we  do 
him  injustice  in  this  classification, 
for  he  has  given  us  a  charming  lit- 
tle book,  such  as,  indeed,  the  ordi- 
nary mass  of  readers  will  put  aside, 
bewildered,  as  so  much  trifling  — 
but  which  will  be  acceptable  and 
delightful  to  the  smaller  class,  of 
which  alone,  probably,  he  thought  in 
writing  it.  But  Mr  Pater's  vol- 
ume, though  there  are  bits  of  very 
pretty  writing  in  it,  and  here  and 
there  a  saying  which  is  worth  quot- 
ing, is'full  of  so  much  "  windy  sus- 
piration  of  forced  breath,"  and  sol- 
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assumption  of  an  oracular  im- 
portance, that  the  critic  scarcely 
knows  whether  to  laugh  or  frown 
at  the  loftiness  of  the  intention. 
Whether  art-criticism  could  ever  be 
made  interesting  to  the  common  mind 
is  a  question  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decide.  We  think  it  very  doubtful ; 
though,  indeed,  the  perverse  and 
fantastic  but  always  graceful  and 
attractive  philosophisings  about  art 
with  which  Mr  Euskin  has  made 
the  world  acquainted  of  late  years 
have  attained  a  great  popularity 
— a  popularity  of  which  perhaps 
Mr  Pater,  who  is  not  a  Ruskin, 
is  one  of  the  results.  The  preten- 
sions of  the  lesser,  however,  are 
quite  as  exalted  as  those  of  the 
greater  writer.  Mr  Pater,  sets  the 
"aesthetic  critic"  at  once  before  us, 
in  full  possession  of  his  high  office, 
standing,  as  it  were,  a  mediator  be- 
tween art  and  the  world.  "  What 
is  this  song  or  picture,  this  engaging 
personality  in  life  or  in  a  book,  to 
me?"  he  asks.  "What  effect  does 
it  really  produce  upon  me?  Does  it 
give  me  pleasure,  and  if  so,  what 
sort  or  degree  of  pleasure  ?  How  is 
my  nature  modified  by  its  presence 
or  under  its  influence?"  Thus  it  is 
in  furtherance  of  the  grand  pursuit 
of  self-culture  that  he  writes,  treat- 
ing all  the  great  art  and  artists  of 
the  past,  and  all  the  centuries  of 
men,  as  chiefly  important  and  attrac- 
tive in  their  relations  to  that  Me 
who  is  the  centre  of  the  dilettante's 
world.  That  class  of  pious  persons 
who  call  themselves  Evangelical 
have  passionately  taken  up  the 
same  view,  and  have  had  to  bear 
much  abuse  on  account  of  their 
•determined  effort  to  save  the  soul 
of  their  Me  at  all  hazards — an  at- 
tempt which  has  been  characterised 
as  the  last  horror  of  spiritual  self- 
ishness by  many  an  indignant  critic ; 
yet  self-culture  claims  all  the  sym- 
pathy of  most  of  these  critics,  and 
is  set  forth  here  as  the  highest  of 
aims,  as  it  is  also  set  forth  in  many 


a  finer  and  more  important  work. 
We  do  not,  we  fear,  understand  the 
distinction.  Let  us  have  fair-play ; 
High  Intellectualism  and  Low- 
Churchism  are  in  this  point  so  en- 
tirely at  one,  that  their  agreement 
merits  full  recognition.  To  our- 
selves, the  idea  of  regarding  Michael 
Angelo  or  Leonardo,  or  even  Botti- 
celli, a  lesser  name,  as  only  interest- 
ing in  so  far  as  we  can  get  some- 
thing out  of  them,  is  as  revolting  as 
it  would  be  to  apply  the  same  rule 
to  our  living  friends,  whom  gener- 
ally we  are  fond  of  in  exactly  an 
inverse  ratio,  liking  those  best  to 
whom  we  give  most,  instead  of 
receiving.  The  world  is  bad  enough, 
we  suppose,  but  it  would  be  consi- 
derably worse  were  this  highest, 
lofty,  superior  principle  to  be  put  in 
practical  operation.  Mr  Pater,  how- 
ever, has  after  all  a  better  definition 
of  a  critic  to  give  us.  When,  he  de- 
scribes his  special  function  as  that 
of  identifying  the  special  excellence 
of  each  artist's  work,  and  separating 
this  highest  soul  and  meaning  of 
art  from  the  earthly  elements  in 
which  it  is  so  often  enveloped,  we 
understand  and  sympathise  in  his 
view;  and  his  application  of  this 
theory  to  the  case  of  Wordsworth 
is  very  felicitous — and  while  mag- 
nifying, not  unjustly,  the  critic's 
office,  gives  us  a  real  perception  of 
its  value  to  all  less  careful  and 
studious  readers. 

"  Take,  for  instance,  the  writings  of 
"Wordsworth — the  heat  of  his  genius, 
entering  into  the  substance  of  his  work, 
has  crystallised  a  part,  but  only  a  part, 
of  it ;  and  in  that  great  mass  of  verse, 
there  is  much  that  might  well  be  for- 
gotten. But  scattered  up  and  down  it, 
sometimes  fusing  and  transforming  en- 
tire compositions,  like  the  "  Stanzas  on 
Resolution  and  Independence,"  and  the 
ode  on  the  "Recollections  of  Child- 
hood," sometimes  as  if  at  random  turn- 
ing a  fine  crystal  here  and  'there  in  a 
matter  it  does  not  wholly  search  through 
and  transform,  we  have  the  action  of 
his  unique  incommunicable  faculty, 
that  strange  mystical  sense  of  a  life  in 
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natural  things,  and  of  man's  life  as  a 
part  of  nature,  drawing  strength  and 
colour  and  character  from  local  influ- 
ences, from  the  hills  and  streams,  and 
natural  sights  and  sounds.  Well,  that 
is  virtue,  the  active  principle  in  Words- 
worth's poetry  ;  and  thus  the  function 
of  the  critic  of  Wordsworth  is  to  trace 
that  active  principle,  to  disengage  it, 
to  mark  the  degree  in  which  it  pene- 
trates his  verse." 

This  is  extremely  well  said,  and 
•with  much  insight  and  fine  percep- 
tion. Very  different,  however,  is 
that  fantastic  criticism  which,  taking 
for  its  subject  the  works  of  Sandro 
Botticelli,  a  painter  whose  pictures 
have  become  more  generally  known 
to  the  ordinary  English  public  dur- 
ing recent  years  by  the  late  exhibi- 
tions of  the  old  masters  in  Burling- 
ton House,  fixes  upon  this  simple- 
minded  artist  of  an  early  age,  on 
whom  the  questionings  of  a  per- 
turbed nineteenth  century  had  cer- 
tainly never  dawned,  a  meaning 
oddly  characteristic  of  the  conven- 
tional over-refinement  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  something  like  the  curi- 
ous trick  by  which  Mr  Kingsley, 
in  his  "  Saint's  Tragedy,"  convert- 
ed Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  in  her 
undoubting  medieval  faith,  into  a 
perplexed  young  Churchwoman  of 
1835  or  so,  torn  to  pieces  between 
the  reasonings  of  nature  and  a  new- 
taught  conviction  of  the  excellence 
of  absolute  obedience.  Mr  Pater 
finds  in  the  old  painter's  reverential, 
pathetic  angel-faces,  and  wistful, 
thoughtful  Madonnas,  a  sentiment 
of  dislike  and  repulsion  from  the 
divine  mystery  placed  among  them, 
such  as,  we  think  we  may  venture 
to  say,  never  entered  into  the  most 
advanced  imagination  within  two  or 
three  hundred  years  of  Botticelli's 
time,  and  was  as  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  a  medieval  Italian,  as  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  that  of  a  deli- 
cate Oxford  Don  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sheer 
determination  to  confer  upon  this 
primitive  teacher  some  "  unique 


faculty,"  which  no  one  else  has  di- 
vined, and  to  find  out  for  him  a 
special  virtue  which  shall  act  upon 
Mr  Pater's  Me  in  a  distinct  and  re- 
cognisable way,  lies,  it  is  apparent, 
at  the  bottom  of  this  complacent 
suggestion.  Botticelli's  angel-faces,, 
as  all  students  of  art  will  recollect,- 
are  of  an  intensely  serious  type — 
countenances  blurred  as  with  weep- 
ing, the  tears  momentarily  arrested 
till  their  praise  or  rapt  contempla- 
tion shall  be  over.  Even  while  they 
fiddle  they  are  ready  to  weep ;  and 
the  Virgin  abstractedly  holding  her 
divine  Child  in  the  midst,  is  as  sadly 
conscious  of  the  sword  which  is  to- 
pierce  her  own  heart  also  as  they 
are.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a  student  of  art  to  perceive  th& 
curious  artificial  fancifulness  of  Mr 
Pater's  criticism. 

"Hardly  any  collection  of  note  is 
without  one  of  these  circular  pictures 
into  which  the  attendant  angels  de- 
press their  heads  so  naively.  Perhaps 
you  have  sometimes  wondered  why 
those  peevish-looking  Madonnas,  con- 
formed to  no  acknowledged  or  obvious 
type  of  beauty,  attract  you  more  and 
more,  and  often  come  back  to  you 
when  the  Sistine  Madonna  and  the 
virgins  of  Fra  Angelico  are  forgotten. 
At  first,  contrasting  them  with  thoser 
you  may  have  thought  that  there  was 
even  something  in  them  mean  and  ab- 

('  ict,  for  the  abstract  lines  of  the  face 
ave  little  nobleness,  and  the  colour  is 
wan.  For  with  Botticelli,  she  too, 
though  she  holds  in  her  hands  the 
'  Desire  of  all  nations,'  is  one  of  those 
who  is  neither  for  God  nor  for  His 
enemies  ;  and  her  choice  is  on  her  face. 
The  white  light  on  it  is  cast  up  hard 
and  cheerless  from  below,  as  when 
snow  lies  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
children  look  up  with  surprise  at  the 
strange  whiteness  of  the  ceiling.  Her 
trouble  is  in  the  very  caress  of  the 
mysterious  child,  whose  gaze  is  always 
far  from  her,  and  who  has  already  that 
sweet  look  of  devotion  which  men  have 
never  been  able  altogether  to  love,  and 
which  still  makes  the  born  saint  an 
object  almost  of  suspicion  to  his  earthly 
brethren.  Once,  indeed,  he  guides  her 
hand  to  transcribe  in  a  book  the  words- 
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of  her  exaltation,  the  '  Ave,'  and  the 
'  Magnificat]  and  the  '  Gaude  Maria,' 
and  the  young  angels,  glad  to  rouse 
her  for  a  moment  from  her  dejection, 
are  eager  to  hold  the  inkhorn  and 
support  the  book  ;  but  the  pen  almost 
drops  from  her  hand,  and  the  high 
cold  words  have  no  meaning  for  her, 
and  her  true  children  are  those  others, 
in  the  midst  of  whom,  in  her  rude 
home,  the  intolerable  honour  came  to 
her,  with  that  look  of  wistful  inquiry 
on  their  irregular  faces  which  you  see 
in  startled  animals." 

This  is  surely  the  very  madness 
of  fantastic  modernism  trying  to 
foist  its  own  refinements  into  the 
primitive  mind  and  age  used  to 
no  such  wire-drawing.  The  same 
mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of 
real  discrimination  and  downright 
want  of  understanding,  runs  through, 
the  whole  book.  On  one  page 
we  have  a  really  fine  description 
of  Da  Vinci's  "  Gioconda," — that 
strange  face,  with  its  sidelong  smile 
and  sinister  sweetness,  which  seems 
to  have  haunted  the  great  Leonardo, 
thrusting  itself  into  almost  all  his 
pictures;  while  on  another  our 
author  drops  into  absolute  obtuse- 
ness,  explaining  the  sublime  group, 
often  repeated,  to  which  Italian  sen- 
timent has  given  the  name  of  Pieta, 
as  an  embodiment  of  pity,  the  "pity 
of  all  mothers  over  all  dead  sons," 
— the  still  more  abstract  pity  of 
philosophical  observers  over  death 
in  general ! 

On  this  point  Mr  Pater  elaborately 
explains  to  us  how  Italian  painters 
must  have  "leant  over"  the  "  lifeless 
body,"  studying  it  in  its  first  solem- 
nity and  quiet;  and  how,  following  it 
perhaps  one  stage  further,  and  dwell- 
ing for  a  moment  on  the  point  where 
all  that  transitory  dignity  broke  up, 
and  discerning  with  no  clearness  a 
new  body,  they  paused  just  in  time, 
and  abstained  with  a  sentiment  of  pro- 
found pity.  We  doubt  very  much  if 
any  man  with  a  human  soul  in  him, 
painter  or  otherwise,  ever  contem- 
plated a  fellow-creature  dead  with 


this  perfectly  calm  and  abstract  sen- 
timent; but  there  is  a  curious  dul- 
ness  of  apprehension  which  is  quite 
startling,  in  the  mind  which  can 
take  this  superficial  feeling  as  ex- 
posing all  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Michael  Angelo's  Pieta.  What  can 
be  said  to  such  a  conception1?  It 
seems  to  argue  some  fundamental 
incompetence — some  impotency  of 
the  mind  and  imagination  against 
which  all  manner  of  remonstrance 
might  beat  in  vain. 

The  conclusion  of  this  very  arti- 
ficial book  has  a  curious  kind  of 
human  interest  in  it,  as  showing 
what  Greek — not  the  language  but 
the  tone  of  mind  and  condition  of 
thought,  taken  up  a  thousand  years 
or  so  too  late,  on  the  top  of  a 
long  heritage  of  other  thoughts 
and  conditions — may  bring  Oxford 
to.  Poor,  young,  too  rich,  too 
clever,  too  dull,  too  refined  souls ! 
Greekness,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
word,  developed  far  down  here  in 
the  centuries — with  that  uneasy 
consciousness  of  a  long  spell  of 
Christianity  lying  between,  of  which 
the  most  Hellenic  mind  cannot 
divest  itself — is  as  different  a  thing 
from  the  real  light-hearted  Greek,  in 
its  own  time  and  generation,  as  is  the 
armour  of  a  masquerade  from  the 
rude  coats  of  mail  in  which  our 
forefathers  hacked  and  hewed  at  each 
other.  It  is  hard  to  accept  as  quite 
serious  the  grandiloquent  descrip- 
tion of  life  as  set  forth  by  the 
writer  in  the  closing  pages,  which 
is  half  pitiful,  half  amusing,  in  its- 
earnest  self-persuasion,  and  attempt 
to  look  and  feel  as  if  so  many  fine- 
sounding  words  must  be  true. 

"  The  science  of  philosophy,  and  of 
religion  and  culture  as  well,  to  the  * 
human  spirit,  is  to  startle  it  into  a 
sharp  and  eager  observation.  Every 
moment  some  form  grows  perfect  in 
hand  or  face ;  some  tone  on  the  hills 
or  sea  is  choicer  than  the  rest ;  some 
mood  of  passion  or  insight  or  intellec- 
tual excitement  is  irresistibly  real  and 
attractive  for  us — for  that  moment  only. 
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Not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but  ex- 
perience itself,  is  the  end.  A  counted 
number  of  pulses  only  is  given  to  us 
of  a  variegated,  dramatic  life.  How 
may  we  see  in  them  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  them  by  the  finest  senses  ? 
How  can  we  pass  most  swiftly  from 
point  to  point,  and  be  present  always 
at  the  focus  where  the  greatest  number 
of  vital  forces  unite  in  their  purest 
energy  ? 

""To  burn  always  with  this  hard 
gem-like  flame,  to  maintain  this  ec- 
stasy, is  success  in  life.  Failure  is  to 
form  habits — for  habit  is  relative  to  a 
stereotyped  world ;  meantime  it  is  only 
the  roughness  of  the  age  that  makes 
any  two  persons,  things,  situations, 
seem  alike.  While  all  melts  under 
our  feet,  we  may  well  catch  at  any 
exquisite  passion,  or  any  contribution 
to  knowledge,  that  seems,  by  a  lifted 
horizon,  to  set  the  spirit  free  for  a  mo- 
ment, or  any  stirring  of  the  senses, 
strange  dyes,  strange  flowers,  and  cu- 
rious odours,  or  work  of  the  artist's 
hands,  or  the  face  of  one's  friend.  Not 
to  discriminate  every  moment  some  pas- 
sionate attitude  in  those  about  us,  and  in 
the  brilliance  of  their  gifts,  some  tragic 
dividing  of  forces  on  their  ways — is, 
on  this  short  day  of  frost  and  sun,  to 
sleep  before  evening.  With  this  sense 
of  the  splendour  of  our  experience  and 
its  awful  brevity,  gathering  all  we  are 
into  one  desperate  effort  to  see  and 
touch,  we  shall  hardly  have  time  to 
make  theories  about  the  things  we  see 
and  touch.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
be  for  ever  curiously  testing  new  opin- 
ions and  courting  new  impressions, 
never  acquiescing  in  a  facile  orthodoxy 
of  Comte,  or  of  Hegel,  or  of  our  own. 
Theories,  religious  or  philosophical 
ideas,  as  points  of  view,  instruments 
of  criticism,  may  help  us  to  gather  up 
what  might  otherwise  pass  unregarded 
by  us.  La  philosophic,  c'est  la  micro- 
scope de  la  penste.  The  theory,  or 
idea,  or  system  which  requires  of  us 
the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  this  experi- 
ence, in  consideration  of  some  interest 
into  which  we  cannot  enter,  or  some 
abstract  morality  we  have  not  identi- 
fied with  ourselves,  or  what  is  only  con- 
ventional, has  no  real  claim  upon  us. 
.  .  .  We  are  all  condamnes,  as  Victor 
Hugo  says  :  Les  hommes  sont  tous  con- 
damntfs  a  morte  avec  des  sursis  inde- 
finis :  we  have  an  interval,  and  then 
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our  place  knows  us  no  more.  Some 
spend  this  interval  in  listlessness,  some 
in  high  passions,  the  wisest  in  art  and 
song.  For  our  one  chance  is  in  ex- 
panding that  interval,  in  getting  as 
many  pulsations  as  possible  into  the 
given  time.  High  passions  give  one 
this  quickened  sense  of  life, — ecstasy 
and  sorrow  of  love,  political  or  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  or  the  c enthusiasm  of 
humanity.'  Only,  be  sure  it  is  passion, 
that  it  does  yield  you  this  fruit  of  a 
quickened,  intensified  consciousness. 
Of  this  wisdom,  the  poetic  passion,  the 
desire  of  beauty,  the  love  of  art  for 
art's  sake>  has  most ;  for  art  comes  to 
you  professing  frankly  to  give  nothing 
but  the  highest  quality  to  your  mo- 
ments as  they  pass,  and  simply  for 
those  moments'  sake." 


With  this  wonderful  moral  we 
may  well  close  our  remarks  upon 
Mr  Pater's  curious  bit  of  philosophy 
and  criticism.  Its  conscious  gran- 
deur will  probably  tempt  the  grave 
reader  to  a  smile — and  we  are  not 
afraid  that  this  elegant  materialism 
will  strike  many  minds  as  a  desir- 
able view  of  life ;  but  it  evidently 
sounds  very  fine  and  original,  as  over- 
strained conventionality  of  ten  does  to 
the  writer.  The  book  is  rococo  from 
beginning  to  end, — in  its  new  version 
of  that  coarse  old  refrain  of  the  Epi- 
cureans' gay  despair,  "Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  " — as  well 
as  in  its  prettiness  of  phrase  and 
graceful  but  far-fetched  fancies.  The 
writer  reminds  us  of  Stothard's  big- 
headed  babe  peering  at  a  butterfly 
on  a  flower,  with  sage  imaginations, 
doubtless,  of  new  meaning  in  its 
painted  wings,  who  is  represented 
in  one  of  the  charming  vignettes 
which  Mr  Colvin  recalls  to  our  re- 
collection. To  weight  this  purely 
decorative  piece  of  work  with  a 
pompous  confession  of  faith  at  the 
end, is  about  asbad  taste — andrather 
less  cognate  to  the  matter  —  as 
the  Athanasian  Creed  would  be  ap- 
pended to  a  work  on  Christian  art. 
It  is  just  this  curious  mingling, 
however,  of  bad  taste  and  conven- 
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tional  originality,  with  much  that 
is  really  graceful  and  attractive, 
which  gives  to  art  the  characteristics 
which  are  embodied  in  the  term 
rococo.  And  we  are  obliged  to  add, 
that  though  Mr  Colvin's  book  is 
infinitely  simpler  and  better  in  aim 
than  the  other,  both  of  these  pretty 
productions  are  exotic — things  con- 
ceived in  a  limited  atmosphere, 
comprehensible  only  in  a  narrow 
sphere,  and,  by  the  very  peculiarities 
of  their  being,  betraying  the  decay 
among  us  of  all  true  and  living  art. 
If  art  were  alive  and  vigorous  in  this 
world,  its  enthusiasts  would  have 
something  better  to  do  than  to 
deck  its  dim  altars  with  such  ephem- 
eral wreaths  of  evanescent  flowers. 

Mr  Haweis's  book  about  Music,* 
though  warm  with  the  inspiration  of 
a  young  and  rising  art,  is  so  congenial 
to  the  tone  of  the  others  as  to  fall 
naturally  into  a  place  beside  them. 
The  opening  chapters  are  full  of  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  explain  the 
effects,  and  justify  by  philosophical 
theory  the  influence,  of  music  on 
the  world.  We  will  not  pretend  to 
say  that  we  think  Mr  Haweis  has 
succeeded,  or  that  his  wonderful 
diagrams  of  sound  throw  any  light 
to  ourselves  upon  a  mystery  which 
indeed  wants  expounding,  could  we 
fall  upon  the  prophet  capable  of 
doing  it.  We  confess  that  our  own 
perhaps  dull  understanding  is  no- 
way quickened  in  comprehension 
of  emotion  by  a  wavy  line  of 
heights  and  hollows,  the  high 
points  of  which  represent  Elation 
and  the  low  Depression.  So  far  as 
that  goes,  we  are  perfectly  capable 
of  doing  without  the  symbol;  nor 
does  it  in  the  least  enlighten  our 
minds  as  to  Velocity  to  represent  it 
by  the  figure  X ;  or  as  to  Intensity 
to  render  it  into  black  strokes  of 
varying  thickness.  The  "  Emotional 
diagram  of  the  man  in  the  desert," 
who  is  in  a  low  state  of  thirst  at 


the  letter  A,  rises  into  a  very  black 
curve  of  "  expectation  "  at  the  letter 
B,  falls  to  a  sharp  thin  angle  of  "dis- 
appointment "  (on  finding  the  water 
he  had  hoped  for  brackish)  at  C, 
and  is  elevated  into  a  corkscrew  com- 
plication of  content  and  sympathy 
at  E — seems  to  us,  with  all  due 
deference  to  Mr  Haweis,  simple 
nonsense,  neither  more  or  less, 
and  that  of  an  elaborately  foolish 
kind.  The  intention  with  which 
he  thus  converts  emotions  which 
we  all  understand  by  instinct  into 
scratches  of  absurd  mystery,  which 
require  as  much  explanation  as  a 
problem  in  Euclid,  is  to  prove 
how  entirely  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending notes  of  the  musical  scale 
correspond  with  the  necessities  of 
emotional  expression.  Elation,  de- 
pression, velocity,  intensity,  variety, 
and  form,  are  all,  he  tells  us,  to  be 
found  within  these  wonderful  sym- 
bols; and  what  does  man  want 
more,  in  order  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  he  feels  ?  Nay,  there  is  still 
more  than  this  within  the  powers  of 
notation,  for  Music  even  enables 
him  to  utter  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  feel ;  which,  Mr  Haweis  quaint- 
ly informs  us,  is  the  reason  why 
there  is  so  much  dull  music  in  the 
world.  Many  of  our  emotions  are 
so  unimportant  as  hardly  to  deserve 
the  name,  he  assures  us.  "  This  con- 
sideration may  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  a  good  deal  of 
dull  music,  which  is  in  fact  the 
expression  of  what  may  be  called 
neutral  emotion.  How  strange  it 
seems  to  some  people  that  compo- 
sers should  think  it  worth  while  to 
write  down  page  after  page  which 
is  devoid  of  interest !  But  if  we 
lived  more  in  the  composer's  world, 
our  wonder  would  cease.  We 
should  soon  feel,  with  him,  that 
our  neutral  states  called  for  musical 
expression  as  well  as  the  higher  in- 
tensities and  velocities  of  elation 
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and  depression."  This  argument  is 
so  daring  that  it  takes  away  our 
breath,  and  so  ingenious  that  it 
fills  us  with  delighted  admiration. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  proof  of  the 
youth  of  the  musical  art,  and  the 
charming  audacity  which  always 
belongs  to  youth.  Champions  of 
the  old  arts  of  Poetry  and  Paint- 
ing, we  never  should  have  dared 
to  .'stop  a  critic's  mouth  with  so 
bold  a  dash  of  theory;  and  yet 
how  many  dull  pages  of  poetry  and 
dreary  acres  of  canvas  there  are 
which  might  be  shielded  by  this 
delicious  suggestion  from  the  blas- 
phemings  of  the  Adversary  !  They 
express  neutral  emotion — they  em- 
body the  dull  parts  of  our  lives, 
which  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed, 
are  in  most  cases  the  larger  por- 
tions of  our  lives,  and  consequently 
merit  all  the  fuller  expression. 
We  thank  thee,  Mr  Haweis,  for 
teaching  us  this  word.  But,  alas  ! 
we  fear  that  its  application  might 
soon  become  too  general;  for  dul- 
ness,  however  true  to  the  life,  and 
perhaps  all  the  more  because  it  is  so 
true  to  life,  has  a  way  of  wearying 
the  human  mind — at  least,  in  other 
arts  than  that  of  Music.  Music, 
however,  proves  the  force  of  its 
unreasoning  sway  from  the  mere 
possibility  of  such  an  explanation 
from  the  pen  of  a  sensible  and 
clever  writer;  though  the  curious 
absence  of  all  perception  of  the 
drollery  of  such  a  statement  is  as 
remarkable  perhaps  as  its  boldness. 
Mr  Haweis  goes  on  to  answer — 
or  to  attempt  to  answer — what  he 
allows  to  be  "a  great  puzzle :"  why, 
if  Music  is  the  most  expressive  of 
human  utterances,  "  different  people 
should  suppose  different  things  to 
be  shadowed  forth  by  the  same 
piece"1? — a  very  curious  question, 
which  he  answers  curtly  by  the  as- 
sertion that  this  is  because  music  ex- 
presses not  thought,  but  emotion — 
and  by  instancing  the  confusion  of 
ideas  in  a  sleeper's  mind  if  he  is  sud- 
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denly  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the 
falling  fire-irons,  and  cannot  for  the 
moment  realise  whether  he  is  in  a 
besieged  town  or  in  the  belfry  of 
Big  Ben  at  Westminster,  or  just 
about  to  be  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a 
rock.  The  commonplace  explana- 
tion of  this,  however,  is  that  the 
sleeper  hears  an  alarming  noise, 
for  which  his  imagination  tries  to 
account ;  not  that  he  is  struggling 
in  a  sea  of  emotion  out  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  discriminate  the  just 
tone  of  the  prevailing  sentiment. 
This,  however,  is  all  the  attention 
the  critic  condescends  to  give  to  a 
very  perplexing  fact,  with  the  usual 
skill  of  expositors  who  are  very 
fluent  on  easy  questions,  and  ex- 
ceedingly terse  and  brief  whenever 
a  real  difficulty  occurs.  To  many 
people,  however — and  these  not  the 
most  foolish  part  of  the  community 
— music  is  a  much  harder  problem 
than  -^it  enters  into  Mr  Haweis' s 
philosophy  to  conceive.  As  soon 
as  you  can  recognise  its  power,  and 
feel  that  it  actually  produces  emotion 
of  any  elevated  kind  within  you,  the 
question  is  tp  a  great  degree  solved. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  many,  very 
many,  are  moved  only  by  what 
enthusiasts  call  its  vulgarer  effects, 
and  feel  all  sensation  and  power  of 
feeling  go  from  them  when  they  ar« 
called  upon  to  listen  to  its  sublimer 
productions.  Mr  Haweis  disposes 
of  these  unhappy  persons  summarily 
by  telling  them  that  "  if  your  char- 
acter is  base,  the  plane  of  your  emo- 
tions will  be  low;"  but  that  is  a 
humbling  conclusion  to  accept  in 
respect  to  one's  individual  being. 
"  Music  will  give  the  listener  what- 
ever he  is  capable  of  receiving,"  he 
adds ;  but  that,  too,  is  rather  hard  up- 
on people  not  accustomed  to  regard 
themselves  as  exceptionally  stupid 
any  more  than  base.  Surely  some 
other  explanation  must  be  possible, 
or  else  music  cannot  claim  the  lofty 
level  of  a  great  art.  Every  man  and 
woman  of  intelligence  can  under- 
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istand  the  meaning,  and  generally 
can  perceive  something  of  the  beauty, 
of  a  great  poem :  a  great  picture  has 
in  most  cases  the  same  universal  access 
to  the  understanding  and  feelings. 
But  the  present  writer,  without  go- 
ing further,  has  to  make  the  pain- 
ful confession,  that  he  has  listened 
to  a  sonata  of  Beethoven's,  played 
by  Joachim,  without  being  able_to 
arrive  at  the  remotest  notion  of 
what  the  great  composer,  "  inter- 
preted," as  the  word  is,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  of  instrumentalists, 
would  be  at.  We  are  not  more 
stupid  than  our  neighbours  in  or- 
dinary life,  we  humbly  hope ;  we 
possess,  at  least,  the  rudiments  of 
"  an  ear  for  music,"  and  have  a  cer- 
tain love  for  it,  and  appreciation 
of  melody;  and  we  listened  not 
only  with  open  but  with  anxious 
mind,  eager  to  be  able  to  convince 
ourself  that  the  music  touched,  ex- 
cited, saddened,  or  gladdened  us ;  we 
were  not  indeed  particular  as  to  the 
character  of  the  emotion,  so  long  as 
it  was  emotion — something  which  we 
could  really  feel.  But  we  are  bound 
to  add,  with  confusion,  that  the 
strain  passed  utterly  over  our  heads, 
eluded  our  devout  inquiry,  kept  us 
painfully  labouring  after  it,  in  a  stren- 
uous endeavour  to  understand,  and 
finally  left  us  stranded  in  hopeless  in- 
capacity so  much  as  to  divine  how 
the  composer  intended  to  move  us — 
whether  he  meant  us  to  be  glad,  or 
sorry,  or  indignant,  or  sympathetic, 
or  any  other  mood  that  can  be 
classified.  Here  and  there  would 
come  a  few  notes  which  thrilled 
us  with  penetrating  sweetness, — 
sudden  touches  of  beauty,  expres- 
sing nothing,  yet  beautiful  as  is 
the  sudden  sight  of  a  flower  or  a 
sweet  face ;  but  as  for  the  com- 
poser's "  idea  " — what  he  meant  by 
it,  why  he  did  it,  and  for  what 
possible  reason  a  few  hundreds  of 
people  with  work  to  do  in  this 
world  should  be  kept  idle  and 
silent  for  an  hour  to  listen  to  this 


long  monologue — was  a  mystery  to 
which  we  possessed  no  clue. 

"We  should  like  to  see  some  real  ex- 
planation given,  or  at  least  attempt- 
ed, of  a  fact  so  curious,  for  we  do 
not  believe  that  our  case  is  at  all 
a  rare  one.  Mr  Haweis  seems  to 
entertain  a  notion  that  poetry  may 
have  a  similar  effect;  or  perhaps, 
indeed,  our  incapacity  in  respect  to 
the  sonata  may  be  felt  by  himself 
in  respect  to  the  older  art.  "  No- 
thing is  more  common,"  he  tells  us, 
"  than  to  hear  a  person  say,  '  A 
truly  exquisite  poem  ;  but  what  on 
earth  does  it  mean  V"  Is  this  really 
so?  We  have  endeavoured  with 
much  cudgelling  of  our  brain  to 
think  of  a  poem  to  which  these 
words  could  be  applied,  although, 
except  Mr  Haweis,  we  never  heard 
any  one  say  them.  There  is  "  Sor- 
dello,"  for  instance,  of  which  many 
a  reader  has  asked,  What  on  earth 
does  it  mean  ?  but  then  nobody,  so 
far  as  we  know  of,  ever  described 
that  remarkable  production  as  "  a 
truly  exquisite  poem."  Is  it  the 
"  Penseroso  "  or  the  "  Allegro,"  for 
example,  which  Mr  Haweis  finds  ex- 
quisite but  unintelligible  1  or  a  son- 
net of  Shakespeare  ?  It  would  be 
easy,  indeed,  to  make  a  selection  of 
chance  verses  from  Mr  Tennyson 
or  Mr  Browning  whose  meaning 
no  soul  can  fathom,  but  then  these 
are  exactly  the  passages  which  are 
not  considered  exquisite.  Obscurity 
is  in  poetry  one  of  the  deadly  sins; 
and  no  one  in  his  senses,  that  we 
ever  heard  of,  has  separated  beauty 
from  meaning  in  any  literary  criti- 
cism. How  is  it,  then,  that  fine 
music  falls  with  confusing  blankness 
upon  so  many  ears  ?  Is  it  because  it 
is  the  most  purely  physical  of  all  arts, 
depending  upon  a  certain  peculiar 
physical  conformation?  or  because 
it  is  the  most  ethereal  of  all  arts, 
the  highest  expression  of  emotion 
of  which  humanity  is  capable,  and 
incomprehensible  only  to  the  base 
and  stupid  1  We  should  like  nnu  h 
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to  hear  some  sensible  discussion  of 
this  point,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  problems  we  know  of.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  capable  of  no 
higher  flight  of  musical  comprehen- 
sion than  the  simple  half-chant  of  a 
primitive  ballad  ;  yet  many  people 
with  no  brains  at  all  to  speak  of, 
are  held  entranced  by  the  loftiest 
music  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and 
claim  to  understand  it!  There  is 
nothing  stranger  in  the  history  of 
intelligence,  and  surely  it  is  worth 
discussion  in  a  more  reasonable  way 
than  by  such  rapt  sketches  of  the 
"Composer"  and  the  "Listener" 
— companion  pictures  which,  with 
an  odd  and  humbling  sense  of  our 
incapacity  to  appreciate  these  great 
beings,  or  enter  into  their  ways  of 
thought  and  feeling,  we  now  offer 
to  the  reader,  hoping  he  may  be 
better  cultivated,  better  instructed, 
than  ourself. 

"The  Composer  lives  in  a  world 
apart,  into  which  only  those  who  have 
the  golden  key  are  admitted.  The 
golden  key  is  not  the  sense  of  hearing, 
but  what  is  called  an  '  ear  for  music.7 
Even  then,  half  the  treasures  of  the 
composer's  world  may  be  as  dead  let- 
ters to  the  vulgar  or  untrained,  just  as 
a  village  schoolboy  who  can  read  flu- 
ently might  roam,  with  an  unappreci- 
ative  gape,  through  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  composer's 
world  is  the  world  of  emotion,  full  of 
delicate  elations  and  depressions,  which, 
like  the  hum  of  minute  insects,  hardly 
arrest  the  uncultivated  ear — full  of 
melodious  thunder,  and  rolling  waters, 
and  the  voice  of  the  south  wind — with- 
out charm  for  the  many  that  pass  by. 
Full  of  intensity,  like  the  incessant 
blaze  of  Eastern  lightning — full  of 
velocity,  like  the  trailing  fire  of  the 
falling  stars  —  full  of  variety,  like 
woodlands  smitten  by  the  breath  of 
autumn,  or  the  waste  of  many  colours 
changing  and  iridescent  upon  a  sun- 
set sea.  The  emotions  which  such 
images  are  calculated  to  arouse  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  prepared  to 
entertain  them,  the  composer,  who  has 
studied  well  the  secrets  of  his  art,  can 
excite  through  the  medium  of  sound 


alone :  formless  emotions  are  his 
friends.  Intimately  do  the  spirits  of 
the  air,  called  into  existence  by  the 
pulsing  vibrations  of  melody  and  har- 
mony, converse  with  him.  They  are 
the  familiars  that  he  can  send  forth, 
speeding  to  all  hearts  with  messages 
too  subtle  for  words — sometimes  spark- 
ling with  irresistible  mirth,  at  others 
wild  with  terror  and  despair,  or  filled 
with  the  sweet  whispers  of  imperish- 
able consolation.  All  this,  and  far 
more  than  any  words  can  utter,  was  to 
be  done,  and  has  been  done  for  man, 
by  music. 

"  Like  the  sound  of  bells  at  night, 
breaking  the  silence  only  to  lead  the 
spirit  into  deeper  peace :  like  a  leaden 
cloud  at  morn,  rising  in  grey  twilight 
to  hang  as  a  golden  mist  before  the 
furnace  of  the  sun  :  like  the  dull, 
deep  pain  of  one  who  sits  in  an  empty 
room,  watching  the  shadows  of  the 
firelight,  full  of  memories :  like  the 
plaint  of  souls  that  are  wasted  with 
sighing:  like  pseans  of  exalted  praise: 
like  sudden  songs  from  the  open  gates 
of  paradise, — so  is  music. 

"  Like  one  who  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  hot  and  terrible  battle,  drunk  with 
the  fiery  smoke,  and  hearing  the  roar 
of  cannon  in  a  trance :  like  one  who 
sees  the  thick  fog  creep  along  the  shore, 
and  gathers  his  cloak  about  him  as  the 
dank  wind  strikes  a  thin  rain  upon  his 
face :  like  one  who  finds  himself  in  a 
long  cathedral  aisle,  and  hears  the 
pealing  organ,  and  sees  a  kneeling 
crowd  smitten  with  fringes  of  coloured 
light :  like  one  who  from  a  precipice 
leaps  out  upon  the  warm  midsummer 
air  towards  the  peaceful  valleys  below, 
and,  feeling  himself  buoyed  up  with 
wings  that  suddenly  fail  him,  wakens 
in  great  despair  from  his  wild  dream, — 
so  is  he  who  can  listen  and  understand. 

"  No  such  scenes  need  be  actually 
present  to  the  LISTENER  ;  yet  the 
emotions  which  might  accompany 
them,  music  enables  him  to  realise. 
To  him  belongs  a  threefold  privilege. 
He  hears  the  composer's  conception, 
he  feels  the  player's  or  conductor's 
individuality,  and  he  brings  to  both 
the  peculiar  temperature,  or  what  I 
may  call  the  harmonic  level,  of  his  own 
soul.  Ask  him  to  describe  his  feelings, 
and  he  will  seek  some  such  imagery  as 
I  have  used  above." 
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Now  all  this  is  very  fine,  charm- 
ing, if  somewhat  florid,  writing, — 
brave  words ;  but  in  what  a  whim- 
sical blank  of  disappointment  does 
it  leave  the  poor  soul  who  has 
listened  without  any  sensation  of 
being  "  drunk  with  fiery  smoke," 
or  "smitten  with  fringes"  (an 
odd  sort  of  smiting  this)  "of 
coloured  light,"  or  "buoyed  up 
with  wings,"  or  "  struck  with  thin 
rain  " !  How  is  it  that  other  people 
are  so  deliciously  sensitive,  and 
we  so  obtuse?  Alas  !  that  is  a 
question  to  which  Mr  Haweis  in  his 
enthusiasm  gives  no  answer,  and  to 
what  we  unhappy  stupidities  dare 
not  attempt  to  reply. 

"We  do  not  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  weightier  part  of  Mr  Haweis's 
book,  his  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  musical  art  through 
its  great  authors,  and  its  gradually  im- 
proving means  of  expression, — chap- 
ters which  have  a  value  beyond  that 
of  philosophical  speculation,  though 
the  philosophy  of  the  matter  hap- 
pens for  the  moment  to  be  more  in 
our  way.  The  real  splendour  of 
the  works  of  Handel,  for  example, 
or  the  sweetness  and  gentler  power 
of  Mendelssohn,  are  no  more  to  be 
questioned  than  the  greatness  of  any 
other  men  of  genius  in  other  arts. 
It  is  only  the  theorist  who,  sailing 
over  the  surface  of  his  subject,  ap- 
propriates to  his  favourite  art  a  uni- 
versality of  power — without  taking 
the  trouble  to  help  us  either  to  any 
explanation  of  its  frequent  want  of 
power,  or  means  of  attaining  the  com- 
prehension which  he  takes  for  grant- 
ed— who  rouses  the  impatience  of 
the  reader.  The  real  question  re- 
mains untouched  by  all  the  grace- 
ful sentences  and  pretty  descriptions 
which  pass  current  for  information. 
"We  neither  deny,  nor  are  unmoved 
by,  the  wonderful  occasional  beauty 
of  music.  Melody  in  all  forms  is 
sweet  and  delightful  to  us,  whether 
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in  the  ineffable  rhythm  of  nature 
(which  Mr  Haweis,  however,  denies 
to  be  music  at  all),  or  in  the  com- 
positions of  art.  But  these  are, 
every  musician  tells  us,  the  beggarly 
elements — the  mere  A  B  C  of  his 
system.  Who,  then,  will  teach  us 
how  to  understand  the  recondite 
and  esoteric  spirit  of  this  so-called 
highest  medium  of  emotional  ex- 
pression ?  Poetry  which  is  incom- 
prehensible is  no  poetry;  we  call 
it  bathos  or  nonsense.  A  picture 
which  tells  no  story,  and  discloses 
no  meaning,  were  it  painted  by 
Raphael  himself,  would  remain  only 
a  divine  daub,  unimpressive  to  any 
soul.  Is  music,  then,  of  such  in- 
effable excellence  that  it  is  to  be 
exempted  from  this  otherwise  uni- 
versal rule  ?  or  are  all  the  listeners 
who  seek  a  meaning  in  its  utter- 
ances and  find  none,  fools  and  base 
persons,  of  low  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  defective  mental  powers  1 
Until  we  have  some  kind  of  answer 
to  this  question,  and  some  kind  of 
help  afforded  us  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  what  we  hear,  music  can- 
not take  its  place  on  that  highest 
level  of^influence  which,  by  uni- 
versal accord,  has  been  allowed  to 
poetry  and  painting.  And  this 
we  say,  though  we  concede  freely 
to  its  enthusiasts  the  possession  of 
a  power,  perhaps,  by  moments, 
more  penetrating,  more  perfect,  and 
more  ethereal,  than  anything  else 
out  of  heaven. 

There  are,  however,  musical  books 
which  call  forth  no  such  questions, 
and  there  are  few  subjects  more  per- 
fectly adapted  to  poetical  romance 
than  the  career  of  a  young  composer, 
such  as  is  embodied  in  the  graceful 
and  charming  story  of  'Alcestis.'* 
A  young  man  of  genius,  struggling 
into  fame,  and  into  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  perfection  of 
his  powers,  charms  the  sympathy 
and  interest  of  all  who  are  capable 
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of  any  emotoins  beyond  the  level  of 
the  merest  matter  of  fact ;  and  there 
is  something  in  that  contact  with 
the  real  and  practical,  the  necessity 
for  acquiring  a  certain  manual  ex- 
cellence in  conjunction  with  mental 
•development,  which  makes  the  young 
musician  and  the  young  painter  still 
more  attractive  than  the  young 
poet,  whose  studies  are  less  social, 
and  less  apt  to  lend  themselves  to 
narrative.  The  paint  on  one  hand, 
the  fiddle-strings  on  the  other,  both 
of  which  by  themselves  require  so 
much  loving  labour  to  master,  give 
a  quaint  and  familiar  human  charm 
to  the  abstract  art  which  cannot  be 
-embodied  without  their  aid;  where- 
as the  only  tool  indispensable  to  the 
literary  artist  is  probably  wielded 
by  him  much  less  excellently  in 
point  of  physical  execution,  than  by 
the  meanest  shopman  who  directs 
circulars  and  keeps  ledgers  in  writ- 
ing which  is  "like  copperplate." 
We  can  never,  indeed,  see  any  or- 
chestra, even  the  humblest  company 
of  instrumentalists,  without  a  cer- 
tain curiosity  and  interest.  How 
much  of  a  companion  that  com- 
bination of  wood  and  ivory  and 
catgut— that  metallic  tube — must 
have  grown  to  each  among  them  ! 
how  slowly  and  gradually  changed 
from  a  reluctant  and  partially  com- 
prehended slave,  resisting  years  of 
strenuous  effort,  into  the  ready -and 
willing  mouthpiece  of  all  they 
chose  to  breathe  into  it !  The 
violinist  with  his  fiddle  upon  his 
arm,  thus  holding  his  fortune,  his 
living,  his  title  to  praise  and  honour 
secure,  is  a  type  of  art  more  perfect, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  that  could 
be  found  in  so  simple  a  form ;  for 
neither  the  poet's  pen  nor  the  art- 
ist's pencil  bring  the  ethereal  into 
such  inevitable  and  apparent  con- 
tact with  the  practical;  and  when 
we  read  in  *  Alcestis '  of  the  young 
hero  whose  diligence  has  been  up- 
set in  a  journey,  standing  "perched 
on  a  high  boulder  "  in  the  midst  of 


the  flooded    highway,    "  triumph- 
antly   grasping   a   dry  violin-case, 
though  desperately  wet  himself,"  we 
feel  the  situation  to  be  more  simple, 
more  expressive,  than  that  of  Caesar 
with  his  Commentaries,  because  the 
instrument  thus  preserved    at    all 
hazards  is  at  once  a  more  homely 
and  a  more  suggestive  embodiment 
of  the  power  of  Art  than  any  com- 
pleted work  could  ever  be.      The 
narrative  of  this  novel  is  very  simple, 
and  possesses  the  melancholy  com- 
pleteness .  of  that   gentler  form  of 
domestic  tragedy,  which  moves  the 
heart   almost  more,  by  its  greater 
resemblance  to  ordinary  life,  than 
does  the  great  heroic  tragedy  of  the 
drama.     Novel-readers  have  an  in- 
stinctive   dread    of    sad    endings, 
though  almost  all  young  artists  de- 
light in  them,  feeling,   perhaps,    a 
half -per  verse   pleasure   in  this  re- 
bellion against  one  of  the  first  con- 
ditions which  their   audience    ex- 
acts.     The  name  of  the  book   is 
doubly  appropriate,  in  that  it  is  the 
name  of  the  opera  which  secures 
fame   to   the   hero,  and   that  this 
fame   is  attained  by  a  great  sacri- 
fice, more  bitter  than  death,  made 
by  the  heroine,  and  possessing  the 
very  high  and  exquisite   merit  of 
being  quite  unknown  to,  and  un- 
suspected by,  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  made.     The  young  "  child  of 
fancy"  himself,  whose  brief  life  cul- 
minates in  the  one  perfect  success 
thus   procured,  is  Josquin  Dorioz, 
a  youth  of  noble  German  birth  on 
the  father's  side,  but  linked  to  the 
people  and  to  art  by  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  musical  talent  of  his 
mother,  who  had  been  a  violinist. 
His  longing  for  music,  and  for  the 
fiddle,  which  is  taken  from  him  in 
his   childhood,  tempts  him  to  run 
away  as  soon  as  lie  has  a  chance, 
and   throw  himself,   a   child-musi- 
cian, upon  the  world.     Here  is  the 
account  of  his  first  journey  : — 

"  That  musical  Germany  of  his  time 
(the  middle  of  last  century)  was,  in- 
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deed,  a  favourable  place  for  a  romantic 
musician.  In  every  village  there  were 
dancers  for  whoever  would  fiddle  to 
them  ;  in  every  farmhouse  and  home- 
stead the  musician  was  welcomed,  to 
lead,  perhaps,  a  family  quartette,  or 
wile  away  the  evening  by  playing  solo 
to  the  assembled  household ;  in  every 
large  church,  in  every  town,  was  the  old 
organist,  brimful  of  learning,  lording 
it  on  his  organ-throne  over  parson  and 
people.  Everywhere  music  teemed 
with  the  glorious  sons  she  brought 
forth,  a  race  of  giants,  to  be  the  fathers 
of  all  musicians  to  come,  and  every- 
where honour  was  done  to  her  in  how- 
ever dry  and  primitive  a  fashion  ;  for 
is  there  not  a  quaint  mixture  of  ped- 
antry and  trifling — old  age  and  child- 
hood— in  the  music  of  that  period  ? 

"  And  so,  across  this  musical  Ger- 
many, Josquin  had  travelled,  with  the 
usual  experiences  and  adventures  of 
runaways,  always  hearing  of  the  won- 
ders of  Dresden,  and  its  great  lyric 
opera,  and  dreaming — who  knows — 
that  he  carried  the  stick  of  the  conduc- 
tor in  his  carpet-bag.  But  when  he 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  theatre  one 
summer's  evening,  he  had  not  even 
money  to  enter  with,  and  he  took  up 
his  stand  at  the  gate  of  his  heaven,  to 
watch  the  happy  go  in  to  feast  on  the 
heavenly  strains,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained penniless  and  shut  out.  Jos- 
quin had  stood  there  on  two  successive 
evenings,  watching  the  world  of  fashion 
coming  across  the  sunlit  market-place 
in  their  painted  chairs  and  coaches  ;  but 
on  the  third,  being  assailed  with  pangs 
of  hunger,  of  a  more  positive  kind  than 
even  music-hunger,  he  had  gone  round 
to  the  other  side,  where  the  breadwin- 
ners went  in  together.  These  were  the 
singers  and  players,  strange  Italian 
gentlemen,  and  groups  of  men  and  wo- 
men, with  a  family  likeness  about  the 
elbows  and  knees,  smoking  arid  gos- 
siping together.  Josquin  wondered 
whether  they  were  not  ready  to  burst 
with  joy,  if  they  were  indeed  the 
chorus,  as  he  was  told,  at  the  idea  of 
presently  appearing  on  the  stage.  .  .  . 
Then  everybody  began  to  enter  or  to 
drop  away,  and  very  soon  the  boy  was 
left  alone,  with  night  coming  down, 
and  nothing  more  to  look  at  outside  ; 
and  within,  to  his  imagination,  sera- 
phim and  cherubim,  and  harpers  harp- 
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ing  with  their  harps  in  divine  accord, 
while  he  remained  shut  out." 

Thus,  with  a  pretty  picturesque 
old-fashioned  grace,  the  story  begins. 
Josquin  meets  at  the  door  of  the 
theatre  the  large-limbed  awkward 
girl,  Elizabetha  Vaara  by  name,  who 
is  like  Albert  Burer's  Melanconia, 
and  who  develops  into  a  great  prima 
donna,  and  a  very  noble,  simple, 
devoted  woman  of  the  grandest 
yet  most  primitive  artist-type,  who 
throughout  shields  his  fanciful  young 
life  by  her  steadfast  and  larger  in- 
dividuality, and  at  last  accepts,  for 
his  sake,  a  fate  which  the  writer 
has  thought  too  painful  to  enter 
upon  in  detail,  as  wife  of  the  coarse 
dilettante  "  Intendant"  of  the  Dres- 
den theatre,  who  will  only  allow 
Josquin's  opera  to  be  produced  at 
this  tremendous  price.  Lisa's  sac- 
rifice is  made  with  the  very  extra- 
vagance of  despairing  love,  not  even 
with  the  hope  of  saving  her  friend's 
(for  he  is  never  her  lover)  life,  but 
only  to  make  that  life  perfect  by 
securing  for  him,  on  the  verge  of 
the  grave,  the  one  triumph  and 
crowning  delight  which  makes  him 
feel  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  The 
pains  this  noble  creature  takes  to 
prevent  the  dying  lad  from  so  much 
as  knowing  that  she  has  any  share 
in  procuring  his  triumph,  is  a  very 
fine  and  delicate  poetic  suggestion, 
much  above  the  ordinarily  coarse 
art  into  which  fiction  has  lately 
degenerated.  The  young  musician's 
life,  however,  between  the  moment 
of  childish  simplicity  and  work,  and 
the  more  complex  art-life  of  the 
later  period  which  he  again  shares 
with  Lisa,  is  disturbed  by  a  beauti- 
ful witch  —  a  certain  Cecile  —  an 
eighteenth-century  shepherdess  in 
pink  quilted  satin  petticoat  and 
crook  wreathed  with  flowers.  "  Her 
long  neck  rose  out  of  a  maze  of 
twisting  lace,  and  knots,  and  bows, 
like  a  rare  flower  out  of  hothouse 
2  s 
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leaves.  Her  long  almond  eyes 
gazed  languidly  out  on  an  admiring 
world  ;  with  all  her  gentleness  there 
was  a  vein  of  mercilessness  betrayed 
in  the  little  pout  of  her  under 
lip."  Poor  Josquin  gets  nothing 
but  harm,  it  may  be  supposed,  from 
this  belle  dame  sans  merci;  and  that 
quaint  artificial  life,  splendid  in 
silks,  and  satins,  and  jewels,  full  of 
all  kinds  of  old-fashioned  elegancies 
and  refinements,  with  enthusiasms 
and  languors  of  a  totally  different 
fashion  from  ours — and  that  amusing 
combination  of  the  effete  and  con- 
ventional with  what  seems  at  this 
distance  the  fresh  and  simple,  which 
is  one  of  the  social  charms  of  the 
eighteenth  century — is  very  pret- 
tily described.  Dresden,  and  that 
old  dainty  world,  which  somehow 
seems  in  its  graceful  feebleness  so 
much  older  than  the  vigorous 
medieval  ages,  rises  before  us  amid 
its  pretty  gardens,  with  the  Elbe 
flowing  past  its  leafy  terrace- 
banks,  where  already  there  were 
open-air  concerts,  and  where  every- 
body fiddled  and  sang,  careless  of 
the  convulsions  that  were  coming ; 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place 
has  come  into  the  book,  and  greater 
praise  could  scarcely  be  said.  Nor 
do  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
anywhere  more  picturesque  bits  of 
musical  description ;  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  author  tells  us,  with  quaint 
prettiness,  how  Josquin's  bow 
"  walked  the  happy  minuet  over  the 
yearning  strings  j " — or  where  he  de- 
scribes how,  on  a  sudden  interrup- 
tion of  a  "  practice  "  in  church,  the 
"  accompaniment  stopped,  the  voices 
broke  off,  strewn  on  the  air  at 
unequal  spaces,  like  runners  tilted 
up  in  a  race  by  an  invisible  rope ; 
while  the  organ,  which  had  been 
playing  on  at  full  power,  stopped 
with  a  high  sesquialtra  scream." 
To  turn  from  these  books,  all 


more  or  less,  as  we  have  already 
said,  rococo,  into  the  undisguis- 
ed To-day  of  the  '  Saturday  Re- 
view,'* that  potent  organ  of  con- 
temporary opinion,  and  find  our- 
selves discussing  again,  no  longer 
the  sentiments  of  old  masters,  or 
the  superlative  effects  of  classical 
music,  but  such  everyday  subjects 
as  Fashionable  Scrambles  in  Coun- 
try-houses, Wedding  Presents,  Brit- 
ish Tourists,  and  the  like,  is  an  amus- 
ing change  enough.  The  writer  of 
these  airy  and  brilliant  papers  takes 
a  different  view  of  life  from  that 
of  the  art-critic,  and  is  much  more 
amusingly  intent  upon  the  humours 
of  this  curious,  prosaic,  and  some- 
what meaningless  existence  around 
him,  than  with  its  effect  upon  the 
"  me,"  who  ought,  according  to  Mr 
Pater,  and  many  other  elevated 
advisers  of  the  age,  to  be  the  first 
thing  considered.  The  queer  little 
microcosm  of  a  world  contained  in 
a  country-house,  with  its  inevita- 
ble "  dog  "  and  dowager,  its  heavy 
sportsmen  and  heavier  jokes,  and 
the  painful  business  of  gaiety  which 
is  so  often  carried  on,  a  dull  post- 
script to  the  London  season,  but 
without  either  meaning  or  necessity 
— furnish  the  critic  with  just  that 
mixture  of  smiling  spite  and  para- 
doxical comment  which  suits  the 
subject.  Life  is  always  a  great  deal 
more  droll  and  amusing  when  thus 
reflected  in  some  bright  little  side 
mirror  of  observation  than  it  ever 
is  in  reality,  where  the  people  we 
smile  at  are  gravely  absorbed  and 
preoccupied  by  all  those  half-ludi- 
crous cares  which  are  so  funny 
on  paper.  "  To  shoot  all  day  and 
dance  all  night,  and  wear  curi- 
ously-coloured stockings,"  does  not 
indeed  seem  a  very  high  ideal  of 
life ;  but  it  is  amusing  when  thus 
stated,  though  it  is  not  at  all  amus- 
ing, but  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
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seriousness  in  point  of  fact.  Neither 
is  the  drowsy  evening  in  a  "  purely 
hunting  house"  at  all  an  agreeable 
ceremonial  to  go  through ;  but  we 
laugh  when  we  read  that  "  in  the 
evening  a  noisy  sleep  prevails,  and 
the  men  go  through  the  scenes  of 
the  day  again. 

'  Vocesque  repente 

Mittunt,   et  crebras  redducunt    naribus 
auras  ;' 

while  their  wives  whisper,  afraid  of 
disturbing  their  husbands — 

'  Donee   discussis    redeant    erroribus  ad 
se."' 

This  is  very  graphic  and  true, 
and  as  funny  as  'Punch's'  social 
illustrations  used  to  be. 

The  hand  which  traces  this  so- 
cial picture  so  lightly  throws  the 
same  gleam  of  not  uncharitable 
fun  over  a  very  different  subject 
— the  curious  eccentricities  of  so- 
called  education  in  the  lower  re- 
gions of  London  life,  among  the 
homely  dames  and  more  pretentious 
Educational  Establishments  of  the 
poorer  districts ;  and  does  not  even 
shrink  back  in  alarm  from  statistics, 
which  might,  we  think,  have  been 
left  to  a  differently  constituted  artist. 
The  "motherly  and  unsuspicious 
dame,"  who  is  delighted  with  her 
visitor,  and  offers  all  manner  of  infor- 
mation; the  "dirty schoolmaster, sus- 
picious and  half -frightened,  who 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  interrupted 
during  the  castigation  of  a  pupil ; " 
1  ( the  infuriated  woman  with  dishevel- 
led curls,"  who  declares  the  inspection 
"  worse  than  the  Inquisition,"  and 
knows  "  the  tricks  of  Government, 
whose  desire  it  is  to  shut  up  all  the 
other  schools  in  order  to  fill  its 
own  ;  "  and  "  the  spectacled  Com- 
mittee who  sit  like  hens  over  their 
scholars," — are  all  put  in  with  airy 
cleverness  and  subdued  humour. 


The  revelations  thus  given  are  not 
very  comforting  to  the  educationist, 
but  they  are  amusing  to  the  general 
reader,  who   has  a   good   right   to 
some  stray  crumbs  of  lighter  fare 
on  this  subject,  after  all  the  solid 
information,      the     school     board 
literature,   which  he    is    expected 
to  gulp  down  at  serious  moments. 
These  stray  "  Sketches  "  do  not  per- 
haps  improve   our   opinion   either 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  hunt  and 
dance  and  play  practical  jokes  in 
what  appears  from  the  outside  the 
refined  and  luxurious  great  house  of 
the  district,  in  which  the  best  of 
company  and  conversation  ought  to 
be  found ;  or  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  grocer  and  publican,  who  send 
their  young  ladies  and  young  gentle- 
men to  be  taught  anything  but  let- 
ters in  a  genteel  establishment,  and 
the   humble   teachers   who   are  no 
"scholards,"  and  overawe  crowded 
benches  of  children  in  a  back-kit- 
chen ; — but  yet  the  commentary  is 
never  ill-natured,  and  has  something 
not  unkindly  in  its  bitterest  banter 
— a   speciality  which  is  not  to  be 
rashly   predicated   of    the   amiable 
periodical    in    which    these   social 
criticisms  first  saw  the  day.      On 
the  whole,  they  help  to  prove  that 
ordinary  matters   of  common  exis- 
tence neither  require  the  telescopic 
treatment  nor  the  microscopic — nei- 
ther the  fantastical  and  far-fetched 
interpretations  of  the  idealist,  nor 
the  masses  of  detail  and  repetition 
which  so  often  do  service  for  hu- 
mour— to  make  them  interesting; 
but  can  always  amuse  and  create 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  when  seen 
through  the  humorous  reflection  of 
a  keen  pair  of  eyes,  moved  by  no 
ideal  notion,  but  with  enough  in- 
sight  and  fun  in  them  to  -give  a 
fairly  characteristic  and  individual 
view. 
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DE    MORTUIS. 
(TWO    TEXTS   AND    A   COMMENT.) 

I  THANK  ye,  0  my  Dead  !  that  in  my  dreams 
Ye  still  are  present  with  me, — all  my  loved 
And  lost,  not  unremembered  'mid  the  press 
And  whirl  of  day,  but  ever,  with  the  night, 
Sure  visitants  of  slumber, — Mother,  Sire, 
Brother  and  Sister,  Friends, — mine  own  again, 
The  old  familiar  faces, — linked,  perchance, 
With  forms  and  features  of  a  younger  date, 
In  scenes  your  life's  experience  never  knew, 
'Mid  circumstance  grotesque,  ridiculous, 
Impossible, — but  never  with  a  frown  ! 

I  thank  ye  !  or — for  I  must  speak  my  thought — 
I  thank  the  love  I  bore  ye  that  evokes 
Your  pleasant  phantoms  :  for  ye  come  not  thus 
Of  your  own  will  upon  the  wings  of  sleep  : 
The  dream  is  from  the  dreamer,  not  from  Jove ; 
And  save  in  dreams  ye  visit  me  no  more. 

What  did  he  say  who,  twenty  summers  since, 
Twined,  o'er  the  tomb  of  one  too  early  lost, 
The  saddest,  sweetest  posy  ever  culled 
By  poet-hands  for  garland  to  an  urn  1 
"  There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death  !     The  Dead 
Shall  look  me  through  and  through  ! "     If  honestly 
He  spake  (and  he  is  one  who  speaks  with  show 
Of  meaning  what  he  speaks),  I  envy  him 
His  self-assurance,  courage,  confidence, 
Hope,  faith, — what -will  you? — But  'twas  safely  bold, 
A  challenge  whereunto  no  answering  trump 
From  the  far  darkness  of  the  spirit-world 
Sounds  faint  acceptance.     Else  why  come  they  thus 
Mere  manifest  puppets,  flitting  o'er  the  stage 
Of  that  all-shadowy  theatre  of  Dream, 
Through  scenes  for  ever  shifting,  with  no  plot, 
No  moral  in  their  piece,  wherein  ourselves 
Take  part,  half  conscious  of  its  hollowness 
Even  while  we  seem  to  act, — perceived  with  dawn 
Mere  stuff  that  waking  memory  not  retains, 
Or  but  recalls  to  find  not  worth  recall  1 — 

Death — "  the  great  teacher  !  " — If  the  Dead  be  wise 
(And  none  than  I  more  firmly  holds  them  so), 
If  they  do  see  "  with  larger  other  eyes 
Than  ours," — their  wisdom  is  for  higher  ends, 
Their  clearer  vision  for  a  wider  sphere, 
And  not  for  us.     Whate'er  they  did  and  said 
Of  great  and  good  remains,  our  heritage 
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For  evermore  :  they  left  us  all  they  could 
In  precept  and  example  :  more  than  these 
How  should  we  look  for  1 — Lazarus  himself 
That  died,  was  buried,  stank,  and,  at  the  call 
Divine,  arose,  and  cast  corruption  off, 
Came  forth,  and  lived  again, — what  tale  had  he 
For  Martha  and  for  Mary  1     None  !  or  none 
Recorded  for  our  profit :  'tis  most  strange  ! 
Did  he  bring  back  no  message  from  the  pit  1 
See  nothing  in  that  travel  worth  report, 
Worth  teaching  to  the  sons  whom  he  begat  1  * 
Was't  not  worth  while  to  shame  the  scoffing  sect 
That  said  men  died  and  rotted  and  no  more  ? 
Were  there  no  curious  souls  in  Bethany 
Eager  with  question,  hot  to  probe  and  pierce 
The  awful  mystery  of  that  four  days'  sleep  ? 
Which  is  more  wonderful — that  one  who  saw 
The  secret  of  the  Grave,  if  he  had  power 
To  speak,  to  warn,  to  comfort,  to  assure, 
Should  live,  and  die  again,  and  hold  his  peace, — 
Or,  if  he  spake,  that  of  such  utterance 
No  record,  no  tradition  keeps  a  word  1 

The  dead  will  come  no  more  as  Lazarus  came. 
No  ! — when  we  see  them  now, — (I  fling  aside 
The  tales  of  Ghosts,  creations  of  disease, 
Remorse,  or  superstition, — )  'tis  ourselves 
Who  summon  them.     I  see  ye  in  my  dreams, 
My  loved  and  lost,  because  I  loved  ye  well ; 
Because  your  memory  fills  my  waking  hours  ; 
Because  I  dwell,  all  lonely  as  I  am, 
Chiefly  with  memories,  and  the  night  returns 
Blurred  echoes  of  the  day.     Your  images 
Throng  round  my  pillow,  shift,  and  blend,  and  change 
In  metamorphic  puzzle, — seem  to  be 
Yourselves,  yet  all  the  while  seem  something  else, 
Seen  without  wonder,  though  most  wonderful, 
Void  of  volition  as  the  dancing  spots 
That  fleck  with  gold  the  turfage  of  a  grove 
Rippled  by  summer-breezes. 

And  'tis  well 

For  you  ye  come  but  thus. — "  The  happy  Dead 
Gone  to  their  rest — the  Dead  who  are  at  peace  !" — 
We  love  to  phrase  it  thus.     Could  Death  be  rest, 
Could  Death  be  peace,  could  Death  be  happiness, 
If  they  who  loved  us  so  had  barren  power 
To  watch  and  weep  without  the  gift  to  warn, 
To  see  the  sin  they  cannot  check,  to  read 


*  "  Jallalo'ddin  mentions  three  persons  whom  Christ  restored  to  life,  and  who 
lived  several  years  after,  and  had  children,  viz. :  Lazarus,  the  Widow's  son,  and  the 
Publican's  (I  suppose  he  means  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue's)  daughter." — Note  to 
Sale's  Koran,  chap.  iii. 
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The  shameful  secret  entries  that  defile 

The  tablets  of  our  souls  1     That  were  a  pang 

Beyond  imagining  ! 

I  love  to  greet 

Your  fleeting,  shifting,  pleasant  shapes, — my  nights 
Are  happy  with  your  presence  ;  but  I  look 
On  a  mere  empty  pageant,  purposeless. 
Furnished  from  some  dim  cranny  of  the  brain, 
Its  saner  function  dormant :  but  I  know 
That  you  and  I  have  no  communion  more 
Till  the  last  trumpet-summons  reunites 
At  God's  right  hand  the  souls  Death  sundered  here, 
All  stain  of  Earthly  vileness  blotted  out 
In  Heaven's  great  amnesty. 

I  trust  the  Dead 

Yet  love  us,  yearn  for,  hope  for,  pray  for  us, 
Knowing  what  need  our  nature  hath  of  prayer, 
What  perils  block  our  path,  how  they  themselves 
Succumbed  or  conquered.     But,  till  they  can  help, 
Guide,  counsel,  rescue,  for  their  own  dear  sake 
I  could  not  wish  their  bliss  eternal  vexed 
With  that  sad  gift,  to  know  us  as  we  are, 
To  "look  us  through  and  through." 

It  is  not  so  ! 

Thy  word  was  wiser,  midnight  moralist  ! 
"  Heaven's  sovereign  spares  all  beings  but  Himself 
That  hideous  sight,  a  naked  human  heart ! " 

H.  K. 
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I. 

MORNING     IN     SPRING. 
LOVE. 

How  sweet  is  this  grove, 
With  its  delicate  odours 
Of  earth  and  of  air  ! 
How  soft  are  the  shadows 
That  sleep  on  the  sward  ! 
Here,  love,  let  us  rest ! 

How  tender  the  hues, 
Like  the  bloom  on  the  plum, 
Of  the  far  dreaming  mountains, 
That  sleep  on  the  sky  ! 
How  faint  the  dim  distance, 
Through  long  silent  vistas 
Of  thick-thronging  trees  ! 
Look,  love,  as  the  breeze  lifts 
And  whispers  among  them, 
The  leaves  all  alive 
In  the  nickering  sunlight 
Stir,  murmur,  and  talk. 
List,  love,  how  the  brooklet 
Is  talking  and  telling 
Its  petulant  troubles 
Amid  the  lush  grasses, 
Around  the  wet  stones. 

How  tender  and  dear 
Is  this  beautiful  day, 
All  fresh  with  the  beauty 
And  grace  of  the  spring  ! 
None  ever  was  like  it — 
None  ever  before, 
And  none  ever  could  be 
Till  love  lent  its  spell ! 

A  spirit  is  moving 

Around  us  unseen, 

It  haunts  with  its  presence 

This  delicate  air, 

And  draws  us  for  ever 

With  mystical  sway, 

Till  sweet  silent  longings 

Stream  forth  from  the  heart, 

As  the  odours  that  stream 

From  the  buds  and  the  blossoms 

At  touch  of  the  spring. 
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Oh,  lean  on  my  breast,  love  ! 
Look  into  my  eyes  ! 
All  nature  breathes  love  ! 
0  time,  do  not  pass  ! 
Stay  with  us, — stay  with  us, 
O  beautiful  day  ! 
Stay,  exquisite  dream  ! 
For  it  is  but  a  dream 
What  we  feel  and  we  see. 
A  hand — a  rude  noise 
In  a  moment  might  wake  us, 
And  drive  it  away. 
Oh,  keep  us  suspended 
'Twixt  heaven  and  earth, 
Half  soul  and  half  sense, 
And  break  not  the  dream  ! 
For  the  sounds  and  the  sights 
Like  our  lives  are  ideal, 
Or  only  half  real 
And  half  disembodied, 
And  under  a  spell. 

Are  all  things  enchanted 
In  life  and  in  nature  1 
Ah  yes — for  we  love. 
In  the  trees,  in  the  flowers, 
In  the  brook,  in  the  stones, 
Is  a  spirit  imprisoned 
That  calls  to  the  soul, 
That  prays  us  to  free  it 
And  longs  to  come  forth. 
Yet  vainly  we  struggle 
To  break  the  enchantment, 
And  vainly  we  listen 
To  catch  what  it  says — 
Too  distant,  too  subtle, 
Too  fine  for  our  sense, 
Is  the  music  that  calls  us, 
That  haunts  and  torments  us, 
Still  fleeing  before  us, 
Still  taunting  us  on. 

Say,  what  can  we  answer? 

Oh,  where  is  the  charm 

That  can  break  the  enchantment, 

Unloose  the  bound  spirit, 

And  give  us  the  key 

To  the  silence — not  silence, 

The  beauty  and  grace 

That  keeps  hiding  and  taunting 

The  innermost  soul  1 
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Oh  love  !  in  our  loving 
Still  something  we  want, 
For  I  cannot  be  utterly  yours, 
Nor  you  mine — 
For  we  cannot  o'erleap,  love, 
The  bound  that  divides  us, 
And  our  souls  and  our  senses 
Fall  back  on  themselves — 
For  we  cannot  express,  love, 
What  throbs  so  within  us, 
And  we  sink  back  to  silence, 
So  vain  is  our  speech. 

Oh  love  !  I  so  love  you, 
I  would  we  could  merge 
To  one  spirit,  one  body, 
With  no  mine  and  thine — 
To  a  union  so  perfect, 
So  close  and  so  single, 
That  naught  could  divide  us 
Again  into  two. 


II. 

EVENING    IN    SUMMER. 
DOUBT. 

Oh,  love  of  mine,  we  sit  beneath  this  tree, 
We  smile,  and  all  is  exquisite  to  see ; 
The  moon,  the  earth,  the  heavens  are  all  so  fair,- 
The  very  centre  of  the  world  are  we. 

And  yet,  'neath  all  our  happiness,  there  lie 
Dim  doubts  and  fears,  for  ever  lurking  nigh ; 
We  are  so  happy  now,  one  moment's  space, 
Then  Love,  and  Life,  and  all  take  wing  and  fly. 

Where  shall  we  be  a  hundred  years  from  now  1 
Where  were  we  but  a  hundred  years  ago  1 
Behind,  before,  there  hangs  a  solemn  veil, — 
What  was,  or  shall  be,  neither  do  we  know. 

A  passing  gleam,  called  Life,  is  o'er  us  thrown, 
Then  swift  we  flit  into  the  dark  unknown ; 
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As  we  have  come  we  go, — no  voice  comes  back 
From  that  deep  silence  where  we  wend  alone. 

Stay  !  stay  !  oh,  ever-fleeing  Time,  thy  flight ! 
Make  this  one  happy  moment  infinite ; 
Now,  while  we  touch  the  heavens,  and  stand  on  earth, 
And  Love  makes  mystical  all  sound  and  sight. 

No  !  the  sad  moon,  so  plaintive  and  so  fair, 
Hath  seen  how  many  here  as  now  we  are, 
As  happy  in  their  perfectness  of  love, — 
And  seen,  unmoved,  as  many  in  despair. 

She  will  arise,  and  through  the  darkling  trees 
Gaze  down,  as  now,  through  countless  centuries, 
While  other  lovers  here  shall  breathe  their  vows, 
"When  we  have  vanished  like  this  passing  breeze. 

Oh,  dreadful  mystery  !     Thought  beats  its  wings, 
And  strains  against  the  utmost  bound  of  things, 
And  drops  exhausted  back  to  earth  again, 
And  moans,  distressed  by  vague  imaginings. 

Each  to  himself,  in  all  his  hopes  and  dreams, 
The  very  centre  of  creation  seems ; 
And  death  and  blank  annihilation  each 
As  some  impossible  vague  terror  deems. 

Yet,  of  the  countless  myriads  that  have  gone, 
The  countless  myriads  that  are  coming  on, 
Are  all  immortal  1     Ah  !  the  thought  recoils 
From  that  vast  crowd  of  living,  and  sinks  down. 

But  what  if  all  in  all  be  now  and  here  ? 
The  rest,  illusions  shaped  by  hope  or  fear, — 
And  thou  and  I,  with  all  our  life  and  love, 
End  like  this  insect  that  is  fluttering  near  ? 

If  Virtue  be  a  cheat,  a  child  to  sooth, 
And  heaven  a  lie,  invented  but  in  ruth, 
To  hide  the  horror  of  eternal  death, — 
Knowing  that  madness  would  be  born  of  Truth  1 

Who  knows  1  who  knows  1     Since  God  hath  shut  the  door 
That  opens  out  into  the  waste  before, 
Vainly  we  peep  and  pry,  vainly  we  talk, 
And  vain  is  all  our  logic  and  our  lore. 

What  will  be,  will  be,  though  .we  laugh  or  weep ; 
Love  is  the  happy  dream  of  Life's  brief  sleep. 
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And  we  shall  wake  at  last,  and  know — or  else 

In  death's  kind  arms  find  slumber — dreamless — deep. 

Ah,  love  !  what  then  is  left  to  us  but  Trust 
That  somewhat  in  us  shall  survive  our  dust ; 
That  heaven  shall  be  at  last — and  life  and  love 
Be  purified  of  all  earth's  dregs  and  must  *? 

Then  let  our  life  and  thought  no  more  be  vext 
By  this  dark  problem — nor  our  hearts  perplext 
To  solve  the  secret  that  torments  us  here  ; — 
Love  is  earth's  heaven — and  we  will  wait  the  next. 


III. 

TWILIGHT    IN    WINTEK. 
DESPAIR. 

Once  more  I  stand  beneath  this  spreading  beech, 
Where  talking,  dreaming,  loving,  we  have  lain 

So  many  a  happy  day. 

Now  thou  art  gone  beyond  thought's  utmost  reach, 
Beyond  the  joy  we  knew,  the  love,  the  pain, 

Out  on  the  dim  dark  way. 

The  problem  is  resolved  for  thee,  but  I, 
Crushed,  questioning,  despairing,  still  remain, 

And  nothing  thou  wilt  say. 
Is  love  so  weak  thou  dost  not  heed  my  cry  1 
Is  memory  so  vanishing,  so  vain, 

That  death  wipes  all  away  ] 

Oh,  cruel  secret,  wilt  thou  ne'er  be  told  ? 
Oh,  torturing  Nature,  that  wast  once  a  bliss, 

Vouchsafed  in  love  to  us, 
Why  hast  thou  kept  those  perished  joys  of  old, 
Those  hours  and  days  of  vanished  happiness, 

To  sting  me  with  them  thus  1 

Let  me  forget  !  oh,  blind  these  eyes  that  look 
For  ever  backward  to  that  happy  past, 

Behind  her  grave  that  lies  ! 
Oh,  hold  not  up  that  sad  pathetic  book 
Of  love's  sweet  records !     In  that  grave  be  cast 

Those  torturing  memories. 
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Let  me  forget !     Ah,  how  can  I  forget  1 
And  what  were  life  without  that  tender  pain, 

So  deep,  and  oh,  so  sad  ? 
No  ;  rather  let  these  sorrowing  eyes  "be  wet 
"With  endless  useless  tears,  than  e'er  again 

With  heartless  smiles  be  glad ! 

The  blast  among  the  moaning  branches  grieves, 
And  frozen  is  the  laughter  of  the  brook — 

Death  on  the  cold  earth  lies. 
All  fallen  are  my  joys,  like  these  glad  leaves, 
Through  whose  green  haunts  of  song  the  summer  shook 

Odours  and  melodies. 

Let  me  begone  !  my  thoughts  are  wild  and  hard, 
By  grief  distracted,  shivered,  shattered,  torn 

In  struggles  fierce  and  vain — 
And  like  loose  strings  to  tones  discordant  jarred, 
Are  all  those  sweet  remembrances  forlorn, 

That  thrill  through  heart  and  brain. 

Farewell !  upon  this  life  I  turn  my  back, 
Nothing  the  world  can  give  is  good  to  me, 

A  taint  on  all  things  lies. 
Joys  are  all  poisons — life  an  endless  rack, 
And  this  fair  earth,  that  was  a  heaven  with  thee, 

Is  hideous  to  my  eyes. 

w.  w.  s. 
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THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


THE  famous  Ministry  which,  at  the 
close  of  1868,  was  carried  into  power 
by  the  strongest  majority  which  this 
generation  has  witnessed,  has  recent- 
ly closed  a  period  of  legislative  failure 
by  severe  internal  dissensions,  and 
by  an  enormous  rent  in  the  great 
party  which  supports  it.      Its  de- 
cline has  been  rapid,  and  its  fall  is 
inevitable.       But    the    dissensions 
which  have  come  to  light,  and  which 
are  every  day  becoming  wider  and 
more  serious,  are   grave  enough  to 
threaten   the  whole  future  of  the 
party,  and  to  necessitate  the  recon- 
struction of  political  confederations 
in  a  manner  which  may  leave  the 
existing  Government  in  a  somewhat 
forlorn   situation.      The   education 
grievance  is  the  ground  upon  which 
this  internecine  strife  is  waged,  not, 
as  we  will  show,  in   the  slightest 
degree  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  the  children,  but  simply  because 
it  forms  a  convenient  battle-field  for 
the  contending  sects  who  compose 
Mr  Gladstone's  nominal   majority. 
The  difficulty  is  associated  with  the 
25th  clause  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1870,  and  is,  as  far  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  practical  question  of  edu- 
cation, so  minute  that   in  its  first 
inception  it  altogether  escaped  no- 
tice.    But  the  passions  of  religious 
rivalry  and  theological  dispute  have 
been    excited ;   and    some  ""of    the 
more  sagacious  and  resolute  of  the 
advanced  -  guard   of  the   party  are 
apparently  determined  to  lash  them 
into  a  fury,  in  order  to  aid  the  ven- 
tilation of  a  new  Liberal  programme. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  doc- 
trines of  forbearance  and  a  desire 
for  conciliation  and  concession  have 
found   unwonted   favour  with  the 
Cabinet.    Contentions  raging  around 
them  which  threaten  their  existence, 
and  that  of  the  very  organisation 
on  which  they  depend  for  support, 


could  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
without  some  efforts  being  directed 
to  adjust  and  compose  them.  Accord- 
ingly Mr  Lowe  was  invited  to  Not- 
tingham. He  was  wanted  to  preach 
those  doctrines  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  mutual  concession  which 
his  public  career  has  so  ably  illus- 
trated. 

A  few  words  in  honour  of  this 
projected  episode  in  politics  will 
not  be  misplaced.  Our  calmer  ap- 
preciation of  the  proposed  appari- 
tion suggests  a  parallel  with  the  late 
Sir  Eichard  Beth  ell  lecturing  to  his 
constituents,  at  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  Christian  charity  and  of 
allegiance  to  Bible  lessons,  as  illus- 
trated by  his  own  success  in  life. 
But  even  on  the  first  blush  of  the 
matter  it  seemed  that  Mr  Lowe  was 
not  a  fitting  ambassador  of  peace — 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  dove  who 
would  return  with  a  message  that 
the  waters  of  sectarian  strife  had 
receded.  The  dignity  of  being  hated 
has  been  to  him  as  dear  as  the  sen- 
timent of  antipathy  and  the  indul- 
gence of  personal  animosity.  Ox- 
ford, Australia,  and  Kidderminster, 
have  successively  experienced,  and 
occasionally  resented,  the  temper 
which  his  colleagues  deplore ;  Scot- 
land arid  the  advantages  of  being 
a  Scotchman  alone  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  excite  his  envy  and 
regrets.  In  regard  to  the  subject 
of  compromise,  his  Kevised  Code 
had  irritated  the  champions  of  the 
voluntary  system;  his  sarcasm  at 
the  passing  of  Mr  Disraeli's  Reform 
Act,  that  it  was  time  "to  prevail 
upon  our  masters  to  learn  their  let- 
ters," had  not  conciliated  the 
people ;  and  his  comparison  of  his 
opponents  to  a  herd  of  cattle  leav- 
ing rich  pastures  to  fight  over  a  bed 
of  nettles,  showed  no  great  respect 
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for  their  feelings.  A  more  unpro- 
mising bearer  of  an  olive-branch 
has  rarely  been  seen. 

The  country,  however,  which 
would  willingly  have  entered  into 
the  humour  of  the  proceeding,  was 
deprived  of  the  rich  treat  thus  un- 
expectedly offered.  The  apostle  of 
peace  was  not  at  the  moment  on 
speaking  terms  with  some  of  his 
own  colleagues,  and  was  engaged  in 
settling,  or  trying  to  settle,  dissen- 
sions in  the  Government  for  which 
he  was  mainly  responsible.  As  the 
only  practicable  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  the  Treasury  as  well  as 
the  Nottingham  banqueters  have 
been  deprived  of  the  presence  of 
the  conciliatory  statesman,  whose 
soothing  eloquence  was  to  heal  the 
divisions  of  the  party.  Mr  Lowe 
has  since  assured  us  that  he  had 
exhausted  all  possible  improve- 
ments in  one  office,  and  was  there- 
fore transferred  to  another.  Mr 
Gladstone,  through  his  son,  has 
ominously  referred  to  the  timbers  of 
the  ship  having  been  strained,  and 
the  necessity  of  "caulking."  "We 
can  only  hope  that  he  has  "  caulk- 
ed "  his  Ministry  more  successfully 
than  either  Mr  Lowe  or  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hartington  has  "caulked" 
the  party. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Ministry  that  we  propose  to 
speak,  but  of  policy  and  party. 
Any  man  who  wishes  to  obtain  the 
key  to  the  present  situation  of  poli- 
tics and  parties,  must  turn  to  the 
25th  section  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1870.  The  words  are  as  follows: 
"  The  school  board  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  from  time  to  time,  for  a 
renewable  period  not  exceeding  six 
months,  pay  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  school  fees  payable  at  any 
public  elementary  school  by  any 
child  resident  in  their  district, 
whose  parent  is,  in  their  opinion, 
unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the 
same ;  but  no  such  payment  shall 
be  made  or  refused  on  condition  of 


the  child  attending  any  public  ele- 
mentary school  other  than  such  as 
maybe  selected  by  the  parent;  and 
such  payment  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  such 
parent."  The  effect  of  the  clause  is 
to  enable  a  school  board,  in  lieu  of 
building  a  school  of  its  own,  or  in 
cases  where  its  own  school  is  incon- 
veniently situated  or  disapproved 
by  the  parent,  to  pay  the  children's 
fees  at  a  voluntary  school,  when  the 
parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  such 
fees  themselves.  It  relaxed  the 
stringency  of  the  rule  against  free 
education,  it  added  somewhat  to 
the  burden  on  the  rates,  and  in- 
creased thereby  the  possible  aid 
which  might  be  derived  by  volun- 
tary schools  from  the  public  purse. 
Though  the  principles  involved  were 
important,  the  practical  application 
of  them  was  very  limited  j  and  the 
object  was  to  facilitate  compulsory, 
unaccompanied  by  gratuitous,  edu- 
cation. 

No  rational  being,  looking  at  the 
words  of  this  section  from  the  points 
of  view  which  the  interests  of  the 
children  to  be  educated  alone  re- 
quire, could  form  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  a  smouldering  volcano  lay 
beneath  them.  Accordingly  it 
passed  without  comment.  On  the 
face  of  it,  it  is  fair  and  equitable. 
But  its  operation  is  said  to  have 
proved  singularly  unjust  and  in- 
equitable— a  proposition  which  we 
take  leave  to  doubt.  As  years  have 
rolled  by,  the  discontent  of  an  ex- 
treme faction  has  waxed  loud  and 
vigorous ;  till  secession  and  the  con- 
sequent disruption  of  the  party  have 
been  openly  threatened,  both  in 
Parliament  and  the  press.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  25th  clause  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  effective  work- 
ing of  the  Act  can  be  secured.  It 
is  almost  in  terms  admitted  by  its 
uncompromising  opponents  that  its 
repeal  involves  the  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  the  Act,  and  the  adoption 
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of  a  plan  which  was  deliberately  re- 
jected three  years  ago,  and  is  now 
infinitely  more  difficult  of  execu- 
tion. Whether  the  strife  thus 
raised  is  the  legitimate  resource  of 
politicians  discontented  with  certain 
details  of  a  measure  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  approve,  or  whether  it  has 
been  ingeniously  raised  with  a  view 
to  ulterior  operations  and  larger 
schemes  of  political  assault  upon 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  time 
will  show ;  though  existing  circum- 
stances at  least  suggest  the  query. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  of  edu- 
cation as  it  bears  upon  the  political 
situation  of  the  hour,  and  upon  the 
different  parties  in  the  State.  For 
three  centuries  there  had  been  no 
national  effort  for  national  educa- 
tion. In  1839  both  parties  in  the 
State  —  Lord  Melbourne  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  concurring  in  the  same 
policy— adopted  a  measure  intended 
to  stimulate  and  assist  private  en- 
terprise in  supplying  a  want  which 
had  apparently  baffled  the  wis- 
dom or  the  energy  of  Parliament. 
Then  as  now  it  was  the  religious  diffi- 
culty which  paralysed  the  State. 
Rival  divines  contended  before  the 
school  door  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
instruction,  and  refused  to  let  the 
children  enter.  The  only  practi- 
cable plan  was,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  leave  the  matter,  tran- 
scendent and  national  as  was  its 
importance,  to  "  the  voluntary  ex- 
ertions of  the  professors  of  different 
faiths,  by  permitting  each  to  educate 
his  children  in  the  principles  of 
that  faith  in  which  they  were  born." 
Parliament  accordingly  adopted  the 
plan  of  subsidising  and  controlling 
private  enterprise,  and  abdicated 
the  duty  of  providing  a  national 
system  of  education,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  religious  difficulty 
was  insoluble. 

Voluntary  efforts  were  therefore 
appealed  to  and  encouraged.  As 
usual,  the  Church  of  England  led 
the  way,  and  with  considerable 


energy  and  zeal  endeavoured  to  sup- 
ply the  educational  needs  of  the 
country.  Its  conduct  was  imitated 
and  its  efforts  rivalled  by  other  de- 
nominations, and  the  demand  for 
Government  assistance  rapidly  rose. 
For  thirty  years  the  system  of  an- 
nual grants  continued,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  Newcastle 
Commission,  their  amount  had  been 
increased  from  .£30,000  to  about 
£800,000.  The  relative  efforts  of 
the  Church  and  of  other  denomina- 
tions are  shown  by  the  proportion 
in  which  they  availed  themselves 
of  the  Government  assistance.  It 
appears  from  a  return  in  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  of  1869,  that 
out  of  £10,000,000  distributed  in 
the  thirty  preceding  years,  about 
£7,000,000  had  gone  to  the  Church 
schools,  and  £3,000,000  to  all  other 
schools,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  in 
the  country.  The  distribution  of 
funds  was  therefore  in  the  propor- 
tion of  seven  to  three  as  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  its 
rivals;  and  it  was  at  least  presumable 
that  any  increase  of  endowment 
would  be  shared  in  like  proportions. 
We  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  these  facts  were 
known  and  commented  on  in  1870, 
and  that  nevertheless,  the  opponents 
of  the  measure,  m  embers  of  the  League 
and  Nonconformists  alike,  allowed 
the  25th  clause  (which  is  now  so 
vehemently  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  it  results  in  further  subsidising 
denominational  schools)  to  pass,  not 
merely  without  a  division,  but 
without  a  single  word  of  comment, 
hostile  or  otherwise. 

The  results,  insignificant  as  they 
are,  which  have  ensued  from  the 
working  of  that  section,  were  obvious 
and  inevitable;  and  it  is  charitable  to 
suppose  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Bill  at  the  time  overlooked  the  un- 
important consequences  which  they 
now  affect  to  deplore,  and  waived 
the  theoretical  objections  which 
they  now  so  strongly  urge,  feeling 
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that  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  national  peril  demanding  a 
practical  remedy ;  or  else  that  they 
have  deemed  it  politically  con- 
venient to  keep  alive  political  agita- 
tion, by  thrusting  into  greater  prom- 
inence the  theoretical  objections 
which  they  were  formerly  willing  to 
waive.  The  cry  of  religious  inequal- 
ity is  capable  of  being  advantage- 
ously worked ;  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Irish  Church,  together  with 
the  attitude  of  parties  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  have  suggested  bold 
and  determined  attempts  to  connect 
the  fortunes  of  national  education 
with  the  policy  of  destroying  the 
Church  of  England.  Under  any 
circumstances,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  clause 
was  not  fully  considered  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure.  Though 
its  operation  is  limited,  it  was 
big  with  great  principles,  as  has 
been  for  the  last  three  years  con- 
stantly demonstrated.  It  affected 
both  consciences  and  pockets,  the 
most  sensitive  subjects  of  all  legis- 
lative action.  Both  parents  and 
ratepayers  are  nearly  touched  in 
these  tenderest  of  all  feelings  which 
conscience  and  pocket  excite,  to 
which  their  representatives  are 
bound  to  pay  the  closest  attention. 
Yet  the  Bill  of  1870  was  received 
with  a  chorus  of  compliments,  alike 
by  Mr  Dixon,  the  leader  of  the  Bir- 
mingham League,  and  by  Sir  John 
Pakington,  the  Conservative  Secre- 
tary of  State.  When  it  came  to  a 
second  reading  the  members  of  the 
League  and  the  Nonconformists  had 
apparently  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  greater  concessions  had  been 
expected  from  them  than  had  been 
demanded  from  the  Conservatives, 
and  that  the  Bill  was  likely  to  be 
carried  over  their  heads  with  the  aid 
of  the  Opposition.  Accordingly 
they  moved  an  amendment ;  but 
the  battle-field  which  they  se- 
lected was  not  that  religious 
equality  in  point  of  funds  was 


desecrated,  or  religious  inequality 
preserved  and  extended;  but  that 
the  School  Boards  were  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  power  to  decide, 
each  in  its  own  case,  as  to  whether 
any  or  what  religious  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  Board 
Schools.  They  insisted  that  that 
should  be  decided  by  Parliament. 
Their  discontent  has  grown  and  their 
views  have  expanded  enormously 
since  then.  Apparently  they  now 
demand  that  the  voluntary  schools 
with  which  the  country  is  covered, 
which  have  sustained  the  burden  of 
educating  an  entire  generation,  and 
are  now  firmly  established,  should 
steadily  give  way  to  Board  Schools, 
with  Board  management,  imparting 
an  education  which  should  be  secu- 
lar, under  unsectarian  management, 
gratuitous,  and  compulsory.  This 
programme  has  been  authoritatively 
put  forward  by  the  "  Irreconcil- 
ables,"  as  they  call  themselves ;  that 
is,  by  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  party, 
which  refuses  allegiance  to  its 
leaders  unless  their  terms  are 
granted.  It  involves  a  complete 
and  summary  reversal  of  the  policy 
of  1870,  and  is  avowedly  by  some 
members  of  the  League  connected 
with  a  demand  for  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the 
Church  of  England;  a  policy  to 
which  it  is  sought  to  commit  the 
great  body  of  the  Nonconformists 
by  persistently  inveighing  against 
the  alleged  religious  inequality  of 
the  Education  Act,  and  exaggerat- 
ing the  manner  in  which,  as  it  is 
said,  the  Church  of  England  was 
unfairly  aggrandised  by  means  of  its 
provisions. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  full  force 
of  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of 
the  "  Irreconcilables,"  whose  aim 
is  to  fan  the  passions  connected 
with  the  religious  difficulty  to  a 
white  heat,  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  they  are  dealing  with 
feelings  and  temper  which  for  three 
centuries  rendered  education  impos- 
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sible,  and  which  nine  reformed  Par- 
liaments were  unable  to  cope  with. 
Further  than  that,  it  is  desirable  to 
look  at  the  results  of  the  measure  of 
1839,  and  the  working  of  the  Act  of 
1870.  Even  if  Parliament  had  at  the 
present  moment  a  tabula  rasa  to  deal 
with,  and  had  to  begin  the  work  of 
education  de  novo,  the  plan  of  exag- 
gerating religious  difficulties  would 
not  advance  matters  one  atom;  in 
fact,  would  be  sure  to  paralyse  the 
hands  of  the  Executive.  But  now 
.that  an  elaborate  system  has  been 
constructed,  and  is  in  active  opera- 
tion,— that  an  experienced  educa- 
tional army  is  in  possession  of  the 
field, — and  that  the  country  is  gene- 
rally determined  that  its  children 
shall  have  religious  as  well  as  se- 
cular instruction, — no  man  whose 
sectarian  prejudices  leave  any 
room  for  educational  zeal,  or  at 
all  events  no  statesman  with  offi- 
cial responsibility,  can  refuse  to 
modify  his  theoretical  beliefs  by 
reference  to  the  circumstances  and 
practical  difficulties  and  require- 
ments of  the  country.  But  in 
1870,  so  far  from  having  a  tabula 
rasa  to  deal  with,  the  result  of 
thirty  years  of  aided  voluntary 
efforts  was  found  to  be  that  we 
had  1,500,000  children  on  the 
registers  of  the  Government 
schools ;  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber who  either  had  no  education 
or  went  to  unaided  schools.  The 
country  was  covered  with  20,000 
or  30,000  schools.  The  parents 
were  paying  in  fees  £420,000  in 
the  year.  7000  parishes  were 
found  to  be  well  supplied  with 
unaided  schools ;  the  schools  of 
5000  parishes  were  aided.  There 
had  been  added  year  by  year 
980  new  schools  and  136,000 
new  scholars.  The  educational 
grants  had  reached  to  nearly  a 
million  sterling  per  annum.  Lord 
Robert  Montagu  (Mr  Disraeli's 
Vice- President  of  the  Council  for 
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Education)  agreed  with  Mr  Eorster 
that  "if  in  country  parishes  we 
drove  out  the  clergy  from  the 
schools,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
education  of  the  country,"  and 
that  there  was  "  nothing  real  in 
the  religious  difficulty,  because  the 
children  at  the  schools  were  too 
young  to  imbibe  doctrines."  These 
thousands  of  schools  were  and 
are  administered  with  all  the 
energy  of  voluntary  effort  and 
religious  conviction.  Their  mana- 
gers were  and  are  able  and  ener- 
getic, combined  religious  instruc- 
tion with  secular  education,  and 
had  been  encouraged  to  establish 
their  schools  by  the  policy  of  suc- 
cessive Governments  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  We  owe  to  their 
founders  whatever  of  elementary 
education  exists  in  the  country; 
we  have  encouraged  these  efforts, 
and  entered  into  arrangements  with 
them  express  and  implied,  on  the 
faith  of  which  voluntary  •  efforts 
and  sacrifices  have  been  made. 
To  abolish  such  schools,  and 
dismiss  the  numerous  trained  of- 
ficials connected  with  them,  in 
order  to  establish  a  purely  secu- 
lar system,  would  be  like  dis- 
banding an  army  in  face  of  an 
overwhelming  enemy,  in  order  to 
drill  recruits  to  conduct  a  new 
campaign  on  a  different  principle. 
The  present  educational  army  is 
in  possession  of  the  field,  and  has 
had  thirty  years'  experience  of  it ; 
and  it  would  be  rash  beyond 
bounds  if,  heedless  of  the  ignor- 
ance which  surrounds  us,  we  should 
discourage  their  efforts,  and  organise 
a  new  system  which  would  seriously 
diminish  or  prevent  their  co-opera- 
tion. 

Besides,  if  anything  were  wanted 
to  exaggerate  the  unreasonableness 
of  such  a  policy,  the  present  oppo- 
nents of  voluntary  schools  have 
actually  themselves,  in  time  past, 
aided  and  supported  them.  They 
2  T 
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are  thus  debarred  from  saying  that 
they    denounce    these    schools    on 
principle.     Their  only  ground  must 
be   that,  as   a    matter    of    compa- 
rative expediency,   they  prefer  in- 
stitutions which   are  not  in  exist- 
ence, and  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing  which    there    are    insuperable 
practical   difficulties.     We   are   re- 
minded    in     the     *  Contemporary 
Review '     that     the     Birmingham 
Education  Society  strove  to  secure 
the  attendance  at  these  schools  of 
a    large    number    of    Birmingham 
children,  pending   such  legislation 
as   might   ultimately  be   obtained. 
Mr   Dixon   was  president  of  that 
Society.  The  Society,  we  learn  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  Wm.Dale,  "ap- 
pointed visitors,  who  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing a  large  number  of  parents 
to     send   their  children  to  school, 
and  it  paid  the  fees  on  behalf  of 
several  thousand  parents  who  were 
unable  to  pay  the  fees  themselves." 
From  the  experience  thus  gained, 
they  desired  to  obtain  a  law  making 
attendance   at   school    compulsory. 
The  well-known  League  was  estab- 
lished to  effect  this   object,  and  to 
assert  and  propagate  the  principle 
"  that  every  child  has  a  right  to  be 
educated  as  well  as  to  be  fed,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
protect   this   right."      The  League 
then   started   a   programme  which 
was  set  at  nought  by  the  Act  of 
1870,  but  which  is,  to  judge  from 
Mr   Chamberlain's   article    in    the 
'  Fortnightly,'  to  be  expanded  into 
the  Radical  creed  of  the  future.     It 
proposed  that  education  should  be 
free ;  that   school   fees   should    be 
universally  abolished  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools ;  and  that  none  of 
such  schools  should  be  used  to  pro- 
pagate sectarian  forms  of  religious 
faith, — three   principles   which  in- 
volved the  abolition  of  the  existing 
educational  forces  and  institutions. 
To  avoid  provoking  strong  religious 
antagonism  by  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  purely  secular  schools, 


the  members  of  the  League  originally 
agreed,  for  various  reasons,  to  allow 
the  Bible  to  be  read  without  note 
or  comment.  They  were  not  blind 
to  the  difficulty  in  their  way  oc- 
casioned by  the  large  number  of 
voluntary  schools,  aided  by  public 
grants,  with  which  the  country  was 
covered ;  so  they  proposed  to  meet  it 
by  refusing  any  further  grants  in 
aid,  and  by  annexing  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  grant  the 
condition  contained  in  the  con- 
science clause,  and  a  further  condi- 
tion, that  arrangements  should  be 
made  to  receive  children  without 
fees.  Their  hope  was,  that  in  time 
all  these  voluntary  schools  might, 
with  the  consent  of  the  managers, 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  School 
Boards.  The  new  system  was  to 
be  constructed  on  principles  totally 
hostile  to  the  old  one ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  latter  was  to  be  grafted 
on  the  former,  bound  hand  and  foot 
in  a  position  of  subordination  and  de- 
pendence. Such  a  policy  was  grossly 
unjust  to  voluntary  schools,  their 
founders,  supporters,  and  managers ; 
and  it  would  seriously  have  aggra- 
vated the  difficulties  of  the  Board 
schools.  It  was,  at  all  events,  de- 
finite and  direct,  though  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  being  arbitrary 
and  impracticable.  The  Conser- 
vative party,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  policy  equally  definite  and 
direct.  It  objected  to  a  univer- 
sal compulsory  law  as  premature, 
and  as  calculated,  if  carried  out  re- 
gardless of  place,  time,  and  circum- 
stance, to  arouse  opposition  and  re- 
tard the  progress  of  popular  educa- 
tion; secondly,  it  objected  to  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  being 
limited  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
without  note  or  comment ;  thirdly, 
it  strongly  objected  to  the  abolition 
of  the  voluntary  schools, — that  is, 
to  thrust  aside  and  provoke  the 
whole  educational  forces  of  the 
country,  and  did  not  share  in  the 
hope  that  those  institutions  might, 
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contrary  to  the  known  wishes  of 
their  supporters,  eventually  be  con- 
verted into  Board  schools. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and 
in  presence  of  these  rival  views,  the 
Education  Act  of  1870  was  passed, 
for  which  Mr  Bright  amongst  others 
was  responsible,  but  which  he  has 
recently  denounced  as  "  the  worst 
great  liberal  measure  passed  since 
1832."  It  did  not  carry  out  the 
views  of  the  League.  Its  chief  fea- 
ture was  that  it  recognised  the  exis- 
tence of  the  voluntary  schools  which 
were  in  full  operation  all  over  the 
country,  and  instead  of  abolishing 
them,  or  superseding,  or  subordinat- 
ing them  to  a  new  system  which 
should  carry  out  the  novel  principles 
of  the  League,  it  decided  to  increase 
their  efficiency.  It  was  a  more 
practicable,  a  cheaper,  and  more 
effective  course  to  remedy  their  de- 
fects, than  to  replace  them  either 
suddenly  or  gradually  by  schools  of 
a  different  character.  Parliament 
further  decided  that  the  country 
was  not  ripe  in  all  districts,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  for  compul- 
sion; thirdly,  that  when  religious 
instruction  was  provided  in  volun- 
tary schools,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
supersede  it  by  an  unsectarian  sys- 
tem ;  and  fourthly,  that  free  educa- 
tion would  involve  an  enormous 
burden  upon  the  ratepayers  or  the 
taxes,  and  was  not  free  from  the 
imputation  of  pauperising  the  reci- 
pients. 

School  Boards,  therefore,  were 
established,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
universal ;  they  were  empowered,  if 
they  thought  fit,  but  they  were  not 
obliged,  to  introduce  a  compulsory 
system.  They  were  allowed,  nemine 
contradicente  (and  this  is  the  provi- 
sion which  is  now  under  able  man- 
agement made  the  ground  of  a  "  new 
departure"  in  the  history  of  the 
Liberal  party),  when  they  thought  it 
preferable,  to  grant  assistance  to  the 
existing  voluntary  schools.  They 
were  not  obliged  to  limit  religious 


instruction  to  the  mere  reading  of 
the  Bible  without  note  or  comment, 
but  the  Board  of  each  district  might 
settle  the  religious  difficulty  in  its 
own  way.  Thus  the  voluntary 
schools  were  preserved;  and  they 
form  the  basis  of  the  educational 
scheme,  the  Parliamentary  grants 
to  them  being  increased,  and  their 
position  being  strengthened  by  the 
further  circumstance  that  the  School 
Boards  may  pay  fees  for  the  chil- 
dren attending  them  out  of  the  rates. 
Moreover,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent new  voluntary  schools  from 
obtaining  new  buildings  and  annual 
grants.  The  policy  of  the  League, 
which  is  described  as  one  "for 
rendering  popular  education  more 
efficient,  and  universal  compulsion 
equitable  and  inoffensive,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  transfer  of 
the  management  of  schools  from 
the  clergy  to  the  representatives  of 
the  ratepayers,"  was  in  this  way 
wholly  rejected.  It  then  became 
their  duty  to  reconsider  their 
policy  in  reference  to  the  new 
system  which  had  been  established. 
Granted  that  it  was  practicable  to 
uproot  the  educational  institutions 
of  1869,  and  supersede  the  forces 
then  in  operation,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  would  be  equally  wise 
or  practicable  to  do  so  now  that 
the  Act  of  1870  has  extended  and 
strengthened  them.  But  neverthe- 
less it  appears  that  the  League  has 
decided,  with  the  aid  of  many  of 
the  Nonconformists,  to  make  the 
attempt.  In  making  that  attempt, 
their  line  of  action  is  to  parade 
their  grievances  under  the  new  sys- 
tem; and  in  particular  they  bring 
into  special  prominence  the  famous 
25th  clause,  which  they  allowed 
to  pass  without  question,  but  which 
it  appears  is  big  with  the  portent- 
ous question  of  religious  equality 
and  Nonconformist  independence. 

The  list  of  grievances  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  us  very  for- 
midable. They  have  lately  been 
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brought  to  our  notice  by  uncom- 
promising (we  had  almost  said 
threatening)  articles  in  the  'Fort- 
nightly' and  the  *  Contemporary 
Review/  and  amount  to  this  :  First, 
by  fixing  the  last  day  of  1870  as 
the  date  up  to  which  applications 
for  building  grants  to  voluntary 
schools  might  be  sent  in  instead  of 
stopping  them  at  once,  no  less  than 
3230  applications  were  made,  of 
which  2852  were  on  behalf  of 
Church  of  England  schools.  Fur- 
ther, the  clergy  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  increased  exertion  in  order 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  School 
Boards,  or  the  construction  of  Board 
schools  in  their  districts.  In  other 
words,  a  healthy  rivalry  has  sprung 
up  between  the  voluntary  system 
and  the  School  Board  system,  under 
which  the  necessity  for  School 
Board  action  is  minimised  or  pre- 
vented. Another  grievance  is  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  fees.  By 
paying,  as  they  are  allowed  to  do 
by  the  Act,  the  fees  of  children 
who  attend  the  voluntary  schools, 
the  Boards  can  escape  providing 
additional  school  accommodation 
when  the  number  of  children  is  not 
sufficient  to  render  it  absolutely 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Boards  have  erected 
schools,  they  can  remit  the  fees  of 
children  attending  them.  If,  how- 
ever, the  parent  desired  that  instead 
of  having  the  fees  remitted  at  the 
Board  school,  the  child  should  have 
its  fees  paid  at  the  voluntary  school, 
and  so  gain  the  advantage  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  the  Boards  (and 
this  is  another  grievance)  are  urged 
by  the  Government  to  accede  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  justice.  Members  of 
the  League  retort  that  the  Board 
ought  not  as  a  matter  of  justice  to 
consider  the  conscience  of  the  parent 
(for  that  may  have  been  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  some  clergyman,  priest, 
or  Scripture  reader),  but  that  it 
ought,  in  choosing  its  alternative,  to 
regard  the  comparative  .distance 


of  the  schools  from  the  child's 
dwelling,  or  any  other  circum- 
stances which  may  render  it  ine- 
quitable to  compel  attendance  at 
the  Board  school.  The  policy  of 
the  Act  and  the  Government 
is  rather  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
schools,  and  so  to  restrict  the  neces- 
sity for  Board  schools;  and  every 
act  done  in  furtherance  of  that 
policy  is  a  grievance  to  the  League, 
who,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
passed,  refuse  to  accept  that  policy, 
and  desire  to  extend  the  action  of 
Board  schools,  so  as  eventually  to' 
absorb  or  abolish  the  voluntary 
schools. 

With  these  grievances  filling  the 
political  atmosphere,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Queen's  Speech  this 
year  that  a  bill  would  be  introduced 
in  order  to  amend  the  working  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1870.  The  hopes  of  the  League 
rose  high  that  some  change  of  policy 
would  be  indicated  in  the  direction 
of  their  views.  We  are  told  in  the 
'  Contemporary  Review '  that  they 
hoped  for  a  system  of  universal 
compulsion,  and  for  the  universal 
establishment  of  School  Boards, 
which  should  be  charged  with,  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  their  districts, 
including  of  course  the  management 
of  the  voluntary  schools.  But  in- 
stead of  that,  the  amending  Act  was 
confined  to  facilitating  the  operation 
of  existing  compulsory  bye-laws,  and 
to  imposing  on  guardians  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  the  children  of  out- 
door paupers  receive  elementary  in- 
struction, the  fees  for  that  purpose 
being  paid,  when  necessary,  out  of 
the  poor-rate,  by  which  means  the 
principle  of  compulsory  education  is 
applied  to  200,000  children.  Even 
here  the  League  is  dissatisfied  that 
such  children  are  not  directed  to  be 
sent  in  all  cases  when  the  distance 
permits  to  the  Board  schools. 
The  Act,  however,  again  respects 
the  conscience  of  the  parent,  which 
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the  League  regards  as  an  unpar- 
donable concession  to  Conservative 
feeling. 

The  Nonconformists,  we  are  as- 
sured, have  in  large  numbers  adopt- 
ed the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
League ;  and  in  addition  to  the  cry 
for  free  compulsory  unsectarian  edu- 
cation, they  raise  the  further  stan- 
dard of  religious  equality,  a  prin- 
ciple which  they  say  is  seriously 
and  wantonly  violated  by  the  Go- 
vernment policy.  Their  case  is  that 
for  two  centuries  they  have  been 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  Esta- 
blishment; that  that  hostility  springs 
from  convictions  which  (in  language 
used  by  Mr  Chamberlain  about  the 
new  Radical  programme)  are  like 
their  life  blood,  and  which  the 
strength  of  their  belief  forbids  them 
to  make  the  subject  of  compromise  ; 
that  for  two  centuries  they  have 
been  tolerated  and  protected  in  their 
worship ;  but  that  the  State  "  de- 
clares itself  antagonistic  to  their 
characteristic  theology,  to  their  eccle- 
siastical polity,  and  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  think  it  right  to  worship 
God."  It  is  true,  they  say,  that 
the  grants  to  voluntary  schools  are 
distributed  with  perfect  fairness 
among  all  who  choose  to  apply  for 
them,  alike  to  the  Nonconformist 
as  to  the  Anglican  clergyman.  But 
they  say  that  in  the  matter  of  actual 
partaking  of  this  free  and  impartial 
distribution,  the  Nonconformist  is 
in  the  position  of  the  fox  who, 
though  hospitably  pressed  to  take 
his  share,  found  that  his  dinner  was 
served  in  a  long-necked  bottle,  ex- 
tremely convenient  to  the  stork  his 
host,  but  quite  inaccessible  to  him. 
The  simile  is  absurdly  inaccurate. 
The  small  share  of  the  Noncon- 
formist compared  with  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  alleged  to  arise 
from  the  Treasury  being  inacces- 
sible to  him,  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  energy  and  vigour  which 
he  can  contribute  to  the  cause  of 
education  are  not  worth  the  encour- 


agement of  public  money.  In  other 
words,  he  does  not  contribute  suffi- 
ciently to  the  support  of  his  own 
voluntary  schools  to  entitle  him  to 
the  aid  of  Government;  and  if  he 
relies  exclusively  on  the  schools 
which  the  Government  provides,  he 
must  take  them  as  he  finds  them. 
The  dog  in  the  manger  is  a  more 
apposite  fable  than  the  fox  and  the 
stork.  Nonconformists  cannot  teach 
religion  themselves,  and  won't  allow 
others  to  do  so.  Whether  from 
want  of  numbers,  or  of  wealth,  or 
of  zeal,  the  schools  of  the  146  Non- 
conformist bodies,  all  put  together, 
will  not  compare  in  point  of  num- 
bers with  the  schools  supplied  by 
the  Church  of  England,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  avail  themselves  so  largely  of  the 
Government  grants ;  further  than 
that,  their  divisions  tell  against  them 
in  the  race.  All  Churchmen  in  a 
parish  can  unite  to  erect  and  main- 
tain a  school,  and  can  use  the  school 
building  for  church  purposes.  The 
Nonconformists  in  the  same  parish, 
even  if  more  numerous,  which  is 
rarely  the  case,  may  belong  to  10 
different  denominations.  Suppose, 
they  say,  that  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
and  Unitarians  united  to  build  a 
school,  the  teaching  must  be  purely 
secular,  and  the  building  could  not 
be  used  for  religious  purposes.  This 
may  be  their  misfortune,  but  it  is 
no  fault  of  the  Government  or  the 
Church  ;  but  it  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  the  Nonconformists 
who  will  profit  most  by  the  Board 
schools  wherever  established.  They 
argue  from  this,  that  Boards  should 
be  everywhere  established;  that  they 
sustain  a  grievance  whenever  they 
have  to  pay  fees  for  a  secular  edu- 
cation at  a  Church  of  England 
school,  a  Board  school  not  being 
required  or  erected  in  the  district. 
That  is  to  say,  the  hardship  is  this, 
that  if  they  can  establish  a  school, 
the  Government  will  aid  them ;  if 
they  cannot  do  so,  and  it  is  not 
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worth  while  to  build  a  Board  school, 
they  must  go  to  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land school,  being  exempt  from 
attendance  while  religion  is  taught. 
The  grievance  is,  not  that  their  fees 
help  to  support  the  school  where 
they  are  taught,  for  that  would  be 
a  fair  arrangement,  but  that  in- 
directly those  fees  help  to  support 
the  Church  to  which  the  school  be- 
longs. This  sounds  almost  like  a 
caricature  even  of  that  sectarian 
intolerance  and  bitterness  which  for 
generations  has  rendered  education 
impossible. 

It  is  said  that  the  Church  will 
receive  73  per  cent  out  of  the 
annual  grant  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, the  other  sects  receiving  27 
per  cent.  How  this  ratio  stands 
in  proportion  to  population,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  say.  In  the  last 
census  no  information  was  given 
which  would  enable  us  to  compare 
the  relative  numbers  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  Church  and  those  who 
adhere  to  other  creeds.  It  is  esti- 
mated, from  observing  attendance 
at  public  worship  on  a  particular 
Sunday,  that  in  1871,  those  who  in 
England  and  Wales  claimed  mem- 
bership with  the  Church  of  England, 
stood  to  the  rest  of  the  community 
in  the  proportion  of  13  to  11.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr  Gladstone  point- 
ed out  in  his  speech  on  Mr  Miall's 
motion,  that  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  means  of  judging  what 
is  the  real  numerical  state  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Kegister 
of  Marriages  might  be  referred 
to  as  a  useful  corrective  of  the 
notion  entertained  by  some,  that 
the  Church  had  but  one-half  of  the 
population  within  its  fold.  Ac- 
cording to  that  register,  78  per  cent 
of  the  population  appear  to  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
even  allowing  a  certain  deduction 
from  this  as  an  excessive  estimate, 
the  73  per  cent  of  the  annual  grant 
in  aid  of  education  is  not  an  unfair 
proportion,  ^having  regard  to  num- 


bers alone,  without  reference  to  their 
greater  union  and  activity,  which 
admittedly  render  the  Church  a 
more  effective  instrument  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  It  would 
be  below  the  fair  proportion,  if  we 
may  assume  that  Dissenters  who 
have  no  objection  to  be  married  at 
mature  age  in  Church  buildings  are 
not  extremely  averse  to  their  own 
poorer  classes  receiving  elementary 
instruction  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  thirteen  in  Church  schools. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  Dissenters 
contribute  to  the  support  of  Church 
schools,  and  Churchmen  return  the 
compliment  to  the  Nonconformist 
schools;  the  proportion  in  which 
they  do  so  being  fair,  having 
regard  to  numbers,  especially  when 
those  numbers  are  tested  by  sin- 
cerity of  conviction,  or  considered 
in  reference  to  organisation  and 
educational  capacity.  If  a  principle 
of  fair  compensation  and  propor- 
tion is  not  an  equitable  one,  how 
is  administration  to  go  on  1  Must 
the  money  of  taxpayers  and  rate- 
payers be  ear-marked,  and  carried  to 
a  separate  account,  so  that  not  a 
shilling  contributed  by  a  Dissenter 
shall  find  its  way  into  a  Church 
school,  and  not  a  shilling  con- 
tributed by  a  Churchman  find  its 
way  into  a  Dissenter's  school  ?  It 
is  hard  to  say  to  what  length 
religious  intolerance  and  absurdity 
will  go.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
Editor  of  the  'Fortnightly'  de- 
nouncing the  "  slipshod "  and 
"  slovenly  "  argument  that,  "  as  the 
Dissenters  have  their  religious  in- 
struction paid  for  out  of  the  taxes 
and  rates  of  Churchmen,  they  can- 
not seriously  complain  of  having 
to  pay  taxes  and  rates  for  Anglican 
instruction."  He  triumphantly  re- 
plies that  wrong  does  not  become 
right  if  you  only  complete  tho 
circle ;  and  that  to  suffer  in- 
justice in  three  -  fourths  of  the 
schools,  is  not  cured  by  retaliating 
in  one -fourth.  The  inflexible 
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nature  of  religious  scruples  is 
superior  to  tlie  rule  of  three.  If 
Dissenters  contribute  one-fourth  to 
the  rates  and  taxes,  it  is  no  satisfac- 
tion to  them  that  one-fourth  of  the 
produce  is  paid  to  them.  The 
three-fourths  contributed  by  the 
Churchmen,  and  paid  to  Church 
schools,  are  levied  by  State  machi- 
nery. The  result  is  to  strengthen 
the  stronger,  and  to  give  to  him 
that  hath,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
Dissenter  is  violated.  The  receipt 
of  his  own  one-fourth  does  not  re- 
move his  scruple.  Apparently  his 
objections  are  equally  valid  in  the 
case  of  his  own  one-fourth  as  of  the 
Church's  three-fourths.  "  Wrong 
does  not  become  right  because  you 
complete  the  circle."  It  appears  to 
us  that  this  sort  of  reasoning  may 
amuse  a  pedant  or  a  casuist,  but  it 
will  not  aid  the  work  of  national 
education,  or  any  other  political 
project  whatever.  Conscience  is 
indeed  a  delicate  thing,  but  a  practi- 
cal statesman  must  consider  pockets 
as  well  as  consciences,  and  shape  his 
course  accordingly.  We  learn  that 
the  consciences  of  Nonconformist 
ratepayers  are  pricked  with  an  in- 
finitesimal puncture ;  and  the  cries 
which  they  have  made  are  calcu- 
lated to  pierce  the  ear  and  rend  the 
heart.  But  if  Parliament  had  chosen 
to  adopt  their  view,  and  had  ordained 
free  and  compulsory  education,  not 
only  would  opposition  have  been  al- 
most everywhere  aroused,  but  the 
rent  made  in  the  pocket  of  the  tax- 
payer would  have  excited  the  strong- 
est dissatisfaction. 

Then  comes  the  further  question 
of  the  pocket  and  conscience  of  the 
parent.  One  is  a  question  of  right, 
and  the  other  of  liability;  and  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  if 
the  parent  accepts  education  for  his 
children  as  a  present  from  the  State, 
he  should  not  "  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth"  and  question  its  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  pays  for  it 
himself,  he  may  fairly  claim  to  be 


consulted  as  to  the  bargain  made. 
The  League,  however,  take  the 
double  and  inconsistent  position, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  free  schools, 
because,  as  Mr  Chamberlain  says, 
"  education  is  demanded  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  of 
the  children,  and  will  bring  more 
direct  advantage  to  the  community 
than  to  the  parents  themselves;" 
and  also  that  he  is  entitled  to  un- 
sectarian  education,  because  his  con- 
science ought  not  to  be  forced : 
that  is,  he  should  have  an  over- 
ruling voice  with  regard  to  a  matter 
which  he  does  not  pay  for,  and  in 
reference  to  which  he  has  quite  a 
subordinate  interest.  Those  Radi- 
cal politicians  who  denounce  free 
education  as  a  means  of  pauperising 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
defend  the  rights  of  the  parent  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  instruction, 
occupy  a  much  more  reasonable 
ground.  Parliament  had  to  disre- 
gard the  views  of  both  sections  of 
the  malcontents ;  and  while  assert- 
ing that  the  education  of  the  child 
is  a  duty  of  the  parent  rather  than 
of  the  State,  allows  School  Boards 
the  power  to  remit  fees,  to  pay  fees, 
and  to  grant  free  education  with 
the  consent  of  the  Department. 

And  with  regard  to  the  consciences 
of  parents  and  the  extent  of  religious 
instruction  given  to  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  13,  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  The  members 
of  the  League  tell  us  that  it  amounts 
to  a  gigantic  evil;  and  we  are  told  in 
the  'Fortnightly,'  with  somewhat 
vague  rhetoric,  "  that  the  Church  is 
a  great  political  engine  for  repress- 
ing the  freest  intellectual  life  and 
thought,"  and  that  "  it  stands  for  a 
decaying  order  of  ideas,  representing 
the  forces  of  social  and  intellectual 
reaction."  Bearing  in  mind  the  age 
and  intelligence  of  the  children  who 
will  be  collected  in  schools  whence 
repression  or  reaction  of  thought 
must  at  all  hazards  be  banished,  it 
is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  statement 
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of  Mr  Mundella  (the  member  for 
Sheffield),  in  the  debates  of  1870. 
He  says,  "  he  had  never  regarded  the 
religious  difficulty  as  being  of  any 
considerable  magnitude,  because  he 
believed  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try generally  desired  that  their  chil- 
dren should  receive  religious  teach- 
ing •  and  in  support  of  that  proposi- 
tion he  might  state  that  a  very  able 
man  belonging  to  the  working  classes 
had  told  him  that  the  religious  dif- 
ficulty had  been  made  for,  and  not 
by,  the  working  classes.  Three  mil- 
lion children  belonging  to  the  work- 
ing classes  were  in  attendance  at 
Sunday-schools.  The  Government 
had  called  into  existence  20,000  or 
30,000  schools,  and  no  statesman 
could  diminish  their  utility  or  sweep 
them  away."  And  again,  Sir  Roun- 
dell  Palmer :  "I  am  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  poor  chil- 
dren of  12  or  14  years  of  age  to 
be  injured  by  any  knowledge  of 
religion  they  may  imbibe  at  school. 
They  may  learn  much  of  practi- 
cal religion,  though  perhaps  not 
much  dogmatical  divinity.  The 
children  cannot  be  made  contro- 
versial divines."  "Well  might  Mr 
Lowe  exclaim  in  his  own  concilia- 
tory way  with  regard  to  this  reli- 
gious difficulty,  "  the  debate  re- 
minds me  of  a  fine  herd  of  cattle  in 
a  large  meadow  deserting  the  grass 
which  is  abundant  about  them  and 
delighting  themselves  by  fighting 
over  a  bed  of  nettles." 

The  Editor  of  the  '  Fortnightly/ 
however,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  enjoy  the  bed  of  nettles.  They 
say  that  "  the  association  between 
the  parsonage  and  the  school-house" 
is  hostile  to  efficiency ;  and  they 
liken  the  battle  against  "  clerical 
control  of  the  national  schools  "  to 
Prince  Bismarck's  battle  against  Ul- 
tramontanes  and  Jesuits.  But  the 
Editor  has  fallen  into  most  extra- 
ordinary inconsistencies,  which  ap- 
pear to  us  to  betray  that  political 
passion  has  warped  his  sounder 


judgment — a  result  which  is  much 
to  be  deprecated,  especially  upon  the 
important  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion. When  the  schools  themselves 
are  denounced,  every  effort  is  made 
to  exhibit  them  as  sectarian  in 
principle  and  practice,  and  every 
shilling  given  to  aid  their  secular 
instruction  is  a  shilling  given  to 
the  sects  to  which  they  belong. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  effect 
of  the  conscience  clause  is  being 
considered,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  with  regard  to  accepting 
and  acting  upon  it  is  the  subject 
of  invective,  then  the  schools  are 
represented  as  secular  in  principle 
and  practice.  "  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  now  given  up.  Payments 
from  the  public  funds  are  in  theory 
strictly  confined  to  proficiency  in 
secular  knowledge."  The  principle 
is,  "  that  secular  instruction  is  the 
only  part  of  education  for  which 
the  State  pays,  or  with  which  it 
is  in  any  way  concerned ;  and  that 
secular  instruction  is  capable  of 
being  imparted,  and  must  be  im- 
parted, in  all  such  schools  without 
any  admixture  of  religious  instruc- 
tion." Further,  instruction  in  such 
schools,  except  for  a  certain  fixed 
time,  is  "  as  purely  secular,  irreli- 
gious and  godless,  as  in  any  school 
in  the  land."  In  short,  the  whole 
question  is  shifted  from  one  which 
lets  in  the  stock  invective  about  the 
Church,  to  one  concerning  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  conscience  clause, 
which  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  impeach,  other  than  by  vague 
argument  and  unsupported  asser- 
tion. 

Then  again,  upon  the  subject  of 
religious  instruction,  its  efficacy,  ac- 
cording to  the  Editor,  is  portentous 
when  he  is  denouncing  the  aug- 
mented influence  of  the  clergy,  but  a 
mockery  and  a  thing  of  nought  when 
he  is  deriding  the  general  demand  for 
it  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
one  case  he  inveighs  against  intrust- 
ing important  social  functions  to  men 
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"  markedly  in  hostility  to  ail  the 
progressive  tendencies  of  the  time," 
and  "who  must  be  excused  from 
coming  to  other  than  the  prescribed 
conclusions/'  and  "  who  are  for  ever 
warning  the  world  against  science." 
Invective  of  this  sort  betrays  the 
Editor's  doubtful  relations  to  his 
spiritual  advisers;  but  what  has  it  to 
do  with  children  of  the  lowest  classes, 
aged  five  to  thirteen  1  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  cry  for  religious  in- 
struction is  to  be  represented  as 
spurious,  the  thing  is  described  as 
of  a  very  negative  character,  a  battle 
against  the  evil  consequences  of 
which  would  hardly  task  the  energy 
of  a  Bismarck.  "The  children  no 
more  learn  religion  than  anything 
else.  The  result  of  the  secular 
teaching  is  unworthy  arid  despica- 
ble beyond  all  estimation,  and  the 
results  of  their  religious  teaching  are 
more  unworthy  and  despicable  still. 
The  fear  of  the  proselytising  effect 
of  the  religious  hour  is  a  secondary 
thing,  and  there  is  a  fine  contemp- 
tuousness  in  th©  indifference  among 
Dissenting  parents  about  withdraw- 
ing their  children  from  it."  Ob- 
viously the  Editor  in  this  passage 
agrees  with  Mr  Mundella  and  Sir 
R.  Palmer  that  the  children  are  not 
turned  into  controversial  divines, 
and  that  the  great  object  before  us 
is  to  impart  instruction  wherever  we 
can  find  zeal  and  energy  for  that 
purpose,  and  not  quarrel  about  its 
quality.  "Yet,"  says  the  Editor, 
"  it  is  for  this  poor  ragged  tatter  and 
pretence  of  serious  religious  instruc- 
tion, this  scanty  covering  of  spiritual 
nakedness,  with  a  few  catechismal 
thrums,  that  the  parent's  consci- 
ence is  said  to  yearn  with  a  yearn- 
ing that  will  not  be  gainsaid." 
And  we  may  add  that  it  is  for  the 
same  thing  that  the  Secularists  and 
Nonconformists  would  plunge  the 
whole  subject  of  national  education 
into  inextricable  confusion,  and  re- 
tard its  spread  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion. It  must  be  clear  to  every  one 


that  these  "  catechismal  thrums," 
which  form  the  whole  subject,  as 
far  as  the  children  are  concerned, 
are  not  the  real  question  at  issue 
between  political  parties.  In  the 
marvellous  handling  of  this  subject 
by  advanced  politicians,  "  catechis- 
mal thrums"  are  expanded  into 
great  principles  and  "burning" 
questions. 

It  is  impossible,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
for  any  impartial  observer  to  study 
this  great  educational  controversy 
without  seeing  that  there  is  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony that,  so  far  as  regards  the 
interests  of  the  children,  which 
ought  to  be  the  main  point  at  issue,  a 
sound  policy  has  been  adopted,  and 
success  is  being  achieved.  The  griev- 
ances of  which  the  country  hears  so 
much  are  foreign  and  extraneous  to 
the  real  matter  at  issue.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  rival  sects  is  aroused,  but 
not  nearly  so  much  as  respects  the  re- 
ligious training  of  young  children, 
as  with  regard  to  their  own  relative 
strength,  wealth,  and  future  influence. 
If  a  man  of  ordinary  common-sense 
were  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  ap- 
pointing a  school  manager  to  teach 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes 
of  tender  years,  the  natural  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  inquire,  first, 
whether  he  was  an  honest  man;  and, 
second,  whether  he  was  capable  of 
imparting  elementary  instruction. 
To  say  that  he  should  be  thoroughly 
unsectarian — that  is,  shall  be  desti- 
tute of  religious  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples— would  be  to  exclude  from  the 
field  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  most 
competent  and  zealous  for  the  task. 
But  the  reader  of  those  articles  to 
which  we  have  referred  would  infer 
that  no  man  would  be  fit  for  the 
task  unless  he  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  thought,  with  his  mind  perfectly 
open  to  the  newest  lights  of  science 
and  the  last  ideas  upon  speculative 
matters,  sacred  and  profane ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  unless  his  ancestors 
had  been  persecuted  or  tolerated  for 
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two  centuries  whilst  professing  cer- 
tain religious  tenets  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Obviously  the  question  at  issue 
is  the  relative  strength  of  religious 
parties ;  in  other  words,  what  will 
be  the  probable  result  of  the  coali- 
tion between  the  Birmingham 
League  and  the  Nonconformist 
body,  nominally  to  secure  secular 
education,  in  reality  to  demand  "  a 
free  Church  in  a  free  State"  — 
free  land,  free  schools,  and  free 
labour.  Many  circumstances  point 
to  the  first  issue  being  tried  speedily. 
Unless  Mr  Gladstone  contemplates 
submitting  to  the  country  some 
startling  fiscal  changes  or  some  other 
policy  of  his  own,  he  may  find  that 
he  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
framing  the  issue  of  1874  than  Mr 
Disraeli  had  in  shaping  that  of 
1868.  He  has  emphatically  stated 
only  this  session  that  if  you  sepa- 
rate the  Church  from  the  State 
you  take  the  life  from  it,  and  leave 
only  a  torn  and  lacerated  mass  be- 
hind. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
levelled  the  Irish  Church ;  and 
lately  through  his  son  he  has  repre- 
sented the  question  of  destroying 
the  English  Church  as  merely  one 
of  time — one  belonging  to  a  new 
era,  while  he  is  the  leader  of  the 
era  which  is  about  to  close.  It  will 
not  do  to  calculate  upon  Mr  Glad- 
stone's power  to  restrain  his  fol- 
lowers ;  he  has  always  been  dragged 
at  their  rear,  his  head  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  only  to  come  in  at  the 
critical  moment  as  the  enthusiastic 
exponent  of  a  policy  which  he  has 
reluctantly  adopted.  But  there  are 
other  matters  to  be  attended  to. 
There  is  the  discontent  of  the  Non- 
conformists at  the  increased  hold  of 
education,  and  increased  national 
support  obtained  by  the  clergy  under 
the  Act  of  1870.  There  is  the  in- 
creasing irritation  at  the  attitude 
of  some  of  our  Church  divines, 
at  "  prelatical  insolence  "  and  "  so- 
cial persecution."  The  language 


held  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester (promoted  by  a  Liberal 
Prime  Minister)  about  the  immo- 
rality of  rural  districts  being  pro- 
duced by  beer,  dissent,  and  over- 
crowded cottages  ;  the  language  used 
to  Dissenters  in  some  of  the  debates 
in  Convocation,  and  the  recent 
tightening  of  formularies  and  spread 
of  "  sensuous  services," — have  done 
much  to  arouse  opposition.  Then 
within  the  Church  there  have  been 
ardent  religious  disputes,  both  about 
ritual  and  creeds,  and  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech.  There  was  the 
language  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
at  Exeter  Hall,  when  he  denounced 
the  confessional,  and  the  petition  of 
the  483  priests  in  favour  of  trained 
confessors.  There  has  been  the 
language  of  Dr  Pusey  and  Canon 
Liddon  in  reference  to  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed.  And,  lastly,  there  has 
been  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869 
— a  precedent  which  has  fired  the 
energies  of  youthful  Radicals. 

Under  these  circumstances  this 
rent  in  the  great  Liberal  party  re- 
quires watchful  attention.  It  seems 
to  be  a  law  of  its  existence,  which 
ought  to  disqualify  it  in  the  national 
mind  for  permanent  or  continuous 
guidance  of  the  destinies  of  the 
country,  that  its  policy  is  never  pre- 
scribed by  its  leaders,  but  is  gen- 
erally adopted  by  them  in  conse- 
quence of  a  compromise  or  a  sur- 
render. And  no  sooner  is  one 
programme  so  obtained,  exhausted, 
than  a  new  one  is  demanded.  The 
greatest  leader  whom  they  have  ever 
had  has  almost  worn  himself  out 
with  the  labours  of  an  Irish  Church 
Act,  an  Irish  Land  Act,  an  Irish 
University  Bill,  and  an  Elementary 
Education  Act.  But  not  a  moment's 
rest  is  allowed  him.  Hardly  is  the 
session  over  before  he  is  told  by  the 
League,  in  excited  language,  that  he 
must  raise  a  new  standard,  or  else 
"make  way  for  bolder  or  more 
active  men;"  that  "  on  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  he  is  inarticu- 
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late  and  indefinite ;  "  that  on  sub- 
jects of  the  deepest  importance  "  ha 
has  as  little  to  tell  as  Canning's 
needy  knife-grinder."  One  section 
of  the  Liberals,  it  is  stated  in  the 
same  article  ('The  Fortnightly'), 
is  content  "  to  stand  still,  or  even, 
as  in  the  case  of  education,  to  go 
back ;  and  the  other  is  anxious  and 
determined  to  push  on  with  accele- 
rated speed."  If  one  section  "  can- 
not be  brought  to  recognise  the 
unreasonableness  of  their  fears,  at 
least  it  may  be  possible  to  convince 
them  of  the  futilitv  of  their  opposi- 
tion." 

This  is  the  temper  and  language 
used  by  that  section  of  the  party  to 
which  its  leaders  are  accustomed 
to  succumb.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  remaining  sections  will 
do  its  bidding,  or  whether  a  house- 
holder Parliament  does  not  necessi- 
tate the  reconstruction  of  parties 
on  a  more  intelligible  and  sincerer 
basis.  The  Eeform  Act  of  1867 
has  appealed  to  the  heart  of  the 
nation ;  and  small  compromises  be- 
tween reluctant  leaders  and  discon- 
tented followers  can  never  be 
palmed  off  upon  the  new  constitu- 
encies as  a  substitute  for  great  prin- 
ciples and  a  decisive  policy.  The 
Tory  party  need  not  fear  the  issue. 
The  position  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
face  of  such  a  tribunal  may  be  esti- 
mated by  its  fate  and  its  course  in  re- 
ference to  this  question  of  education. 
It  was  a  great  constructive  effort, 
the  only  one  which  the  party  has 
made  for  years.  But,  though  at  the 
zenith  of  its  power  and  reputation,  it 
was  obliged  to  borrow,  for  the  purpose, 
Conservative  principles  and  Conser- 
vative support.  To  have  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
League  would  have  been  to  have 
wrecked  the  Government,  the  party, 
and  the  question.  Liberty  and  re- 
ligion are  the  master-passions  of  the 
English  race,  and  the  League  con- 
tradicted both.  The  passions  aroused 
in  this  controversy  have  apparently 


been  kindled  in  skirmishes  over  the 
25th  clause,  but  in  reality  draw 
their  strength  and  heat  from  the 
main  issue  which  is  really  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  combatants — 
viz.,  whether  or  not  religion  shall 
be  divorced  from  the  State,  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  even  in 
its  dealings  with  the  instruction  of 
little  children.  It  is  well  that  this 
issue  should  be  recognised,  and  that 
its  determination  should  not  follow 
at  random  from  the  unconscious 
manoeuvres  which  are  to  save  a 
Cabinet  or  unite  a  party. 

The  Tory  party  is  not  the  party 
of  reaction,  of  repression,  and  of 
exclusion.  Such  narrow  views 
are  opposed  to  its  genius  and  his- 
tory. It  carried  the  Act  of  1867, 
and  can  defend  the  privileges 
of  the  Commons  of  England;  it 
has  contributed  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  can  defend  the 
connection  between  Church  and 
State ;  it  has  enfranchised,  protect- 
ed, and  is  educating  the  labouring 
classes,  and  can  resist  the  arbitrary 
enforcement  of  godless  instruction. 
Mr  Disraeli  has  been  attacked  for 
not  denning  a  policy.  He  has  ex- 
plained that  to  define  a  departmen- 
tal course  of  conduct  requires  access 
to  departmental  information ;  or,  as 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  expressed  it  before 
1841,  "If  you  want  my  prescrip- 
tion, wait  till  I  am  regularly  called 
in  :  is  it  equitable  that  one  man 
should  prescribe  and  another  take 
the  fee?"  But  every  one  knows 
that,  as  was  remarked  at  the  Ren- 
frewshire election,  there  is  little 
difference  in  point  of  policy  and 
principle  between  a  Conservative 
and  what  Lord  Hartington  once 
described  as  an  "educated"  Liberal. 
The  essential  difference  between  the 
two  parties  is,  that  while  the  one  is 
from  the  law  of  its  existence  moved 
by  its  tail,  governed  by  class  inte- 
rests and  irresponsible  followers, 
and  coerced  by  agitation,  the  other 
aspires  to  govern  from  above,  and 
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not  from  below,  to  weld  together 
a  national  party  composed  of  all 
classes,  and  therefore  animated  by 
justice  towards  all.  There  are  signs 
that  the  violence  of  recent  legisla- 
tion, the  violence  of  the  League, 
and  the  violence  of  the  extreme  par- 
tisans, both  secular  and  religious, 
are  stimulating  and  aiding  the  for- 
mation of  a  political  confederacy 
which  may  solve,  in  a  constitutional 
spirit,  the  great  questions  which 
must  soon  be  uppermost. 

Such  a  party  may  be  denounced 
beforehand  as  one  of  reaction,  but  it 
cannot  show  less  of  constructive 
talent  and  apitude  than  its  prede- 
cessor, and  may  revive  the  traditions 
which  have  rendered  the  Tory  party 
famous,  and  sustained  it  during 
forty  years  of  opposition.  Eeaction, 
at  all  events,  can  never  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  politics,  or  other  than  the 
taunt  of  faction.  History  does  not 
repeat  itself  or  retrace  its  steps ;  be 
it  for  weal  or  woe,  a  measure  once 
passed,  a  policy  once  adopted,  its 
consequences  must  be  met.  There 
is  no  reasonable  ground  for  imput- 
ing to  the  Tory  party  an  inability 
to  lead  public  opinion  in  a  career  of 
progressive  improvement  based  upon 
sound  principles.  On  all  the  ques- 
tions which  affect  industry,  liberty, 
and  religion,  the  three  dominant 
characteristics  of  Englishmen,  it  is 
at  one  with  the  nation.  On  all 
such  questions  the  Liberal  party  is 
perpetually  divided,  until,  on  the  eve 
of  some  general  election,  its  respon- 
sible leaders  arrange  the  terms  of 
their  surrender  to  some  one  or  more 
of  the  "  irreconcilable "  leagues, 
which  derive  from  paid  agitation 
and  electoral  management  a  noisy 
and  pretentious  existence.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  numerous 
associations  of  this  sort  all  display- 
ing the  same  impracticable  temper, 


each  disposed  to  make  its  own 
particular  crotchet  the  test  question 
with  candidates  at  an  election.  A 
conglomeration  of  discordant  sects 
does  not  commend  itself  as  a  fitting 
political  organisation  for  the  guid- 
ance of  a  great  nation.  And  when 
at  its  head  is  placed  first  the  mas- 
terly inactivity  of  a  statesman 
who  drew  his  inspiration  from 
the  school  of  Perceval  and  Eldon, 
and  then  the  impulsive  energy  of 
a  timely  but  tardy  convert  whose 
mind  is  saturated  with  the  narrow- 
est ecclesiasticism,  a  confederacy 
so  led  and  so  formed  must  inevi- 
tably, though  unwittingly,  follow 
the  men  whose  aims  are  most  defin- 
ite, and  whose  enthusiasm  is  least 
impeded  by  the  habit  of  weighing 
their  conclusions.  That  in  the 
next  few  years  parties  must  be  re- 
constructed seems  probable  from 
the  growing  inclination  to  raise 
broad  and  decisive  issues  ; — issues 
which  do  not  admit  of  temporary 
compromises.  The  Radicals  of  the 
type  of  Mr  Mill  were  of  a  different 
order  from  those  of  Mr  Gobden  and 
Mr  Bright,  and  they  in  turn  are 
being  supplanted  by  a  bolder  and 
more  grasping  faction.  These  are 
the  men  who  dictate  the  national 
policy,  while  oligarchic  Whigs  and 
educated  Liberals  fill  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  mass  of  the  party  repeat 
their  shallow  commonplaces  with 
irritating  self-complacency,  uncon- 
scious of  their  yoke.  Until,  in 
presence  of  the  great  reformed  con- 
stituencies, a  party  is  formed,  liberal 
and  enlightened,  and  national  in  its 
principles,  but  conservative  in  its 
organisation  and  ultimate  aims,  we 
must  expect  that  public  questions 
will  drift  to  their  solution  at  the 
hands  of  the  least  experienced  and 
the  least  responsible  class  of  public 
men. 


Printed  ly  William  BUickwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE  last  book  closed  with  the 
success  of  the  Parisian  sortie  on 
the  30th  of  November,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  terrible  engagements, 
no  less  honourable  to  French 
valour,  on  the  2d  of  December. 
There  was  the  sanguine  belief  that 
deliverance  was  at  hand;  that 
Trochu  would  break  through  the 
circle  of  iron,  and  effect  that  junc- 
tion with  the  army  of  Aurelles  de 
Paladine  which  would  compel  the 
Germans  to  raise  the  investment ; 
— belief  rudely  shaken  by  Ducrot's 
proclamation  of  the  4th,  to  explain 
the  recrossing  of  the  Marne,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  positions 
conquered,  but  not  altogether  dis- 
pelled till  Von  Moltke's  letter  to 
Trochu  on  the  5th  announcing  the 
defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  and 
the  recapture  of  Orleans.  Even 
then  the  Parisians  did  not  lose 
hope  of  succour;  and  even  after 
the  desperate  and  fruitless  sortie 
against  Le  Bourget  on  the  21st,  it 
was  not  without  witticisms  on  defeat 
and  predictions  of  triumph,  that 
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Winter  and  Famine  settled  sullenly 
on  the  city. 

Our  narrative  reopens  with  the 
last  period  of  the  siege. 

It  was  during  these  dreadful 
days,  that  if  the  vilest  and  the 
most  hideous  aspects  of  the  Parisian 
population  showed  themselves  at 
the  worst,  so  all  its  loveliest,  its 
noblest,  its  holiest  characteristics — 
unnoticed  by  ordinary  observers  in 
the  prosperous  days  of  the  capital 
— became  conspicuously  prominent. 
The  higher  classes,  including  the 
remnant  of  the  old  noblesse,  had 
during  the  whole  siege  exhibited 
qualities  in  notable  contrast  to 
those  assigned  them  by  the  enemies 
of  aristocracy.  Their  sons  had  been 
foremost  among  those  soldiers  who 
never  calumniated  a  leader,  never 
fled  before  a  foe  ;  their  women  had 
been  among  the  most  zealous  and 
the  most  tender  nurses  of  the  am- 
bulances they  had  founded  and 
served  ;  their  houses  had  been  free- 
ly opened,  whether  to  the  families 
exiled  from  the  suburbs,  or  in 
2  u 
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supplement  to  the  hospitals.  The 
amount  of  relief  they  afforded  un- 
ostentatiously, out  of  means  that 
shared  the  general  failure  of  accus- 
tomed resource,  when  the  famine 
commenced,  would  be  scarcely 
credible  if  stated.  Admirable, 
too,  were  the  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation of  the  genuine  Parisian 
bourgeoisie — the  thrifty  tradesfolk 
and  small  rentiers — that  class  in 
which,  to  judge  of  its  timidity 
when  opposed  to  a  mob,  courage  is 
not  the  most  conspicuous  virtue. 
Courage  became  so  now — courage 
to  bear  hourly  increasing  privation, 
and  to  suppress  every  murmur  of 
suffering  that  would  discredit  their 
patriotism,  and  invoke  "peace  at 
any  price."  It  was  on  this  class 
that  the  calamities  of  the  siege  now 
pressed  the  most  heavily.  The 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  stop- 
page of  the  rents,  in  which  they 
had  invested  their  savings,  reduced 
many  of  them  to  actual  want. 
Those  only  of  their  number  who 
obtained  the  pay  of  one  and  a  half 
franc  a -day  as  National  Guards, 
could  be  sure  to  escape  from  starva- 
tion. But  this  pay  had  already 
begun  to  demoralise  the  receivers. 
Scanty  for  supply  of  food,  it  was 
ample  for  supply  of  drink.  And 
drunkenness,  hitherto  rare  in  that 
rank  of  the  Parisians,  became  a 
prevalent  vice,  aggravated  in  the 
case  of  a  National  Guard  when  it 
wholly  unfitted  him  for  the  duties 
he  undertook,  especially  such  Na- 
tional Guards  as  were  raised  from 
the  most  turbulent  democracy  of 
the  working  class. 

But  of  all  that  population,  there 
were  two  sections  in  which  the 
most  beautiful  elements  of  our 
human  nature  were  most  touchingly 
manifest  —  the  women  and  the 
priesthood,  including  in  the  latter 
denomination  all  the  various  brother- 
hoods and  societies  which  religion 
formed  ancf  inspired. 


It  was  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber that  Frederic  Leniercier  stood 
gazing  wistfully  on  a  military  report 
affixed  to  a  blank  wall,  which  stat- 
ed that  "  the  enemy,  worn  out  by 
a  resistance  of  over  one  hundred 
days,"  had  commenced  the  bom- 
bardment. Poor  Frederic  was 
sadly  altered ;  he  had  escaped  the 
Prussians  guns,  but  not  the  Pari- 
sian winter — the  severest  known 
for  twenty  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  frozen  at  their  posts — 
brought  back  to  the  ambulance 
with  Fox  in  his  bosom  trying  to 
keep  him  warm.  He  had  only 
lately  been  sent  forth  as  convales- 
cent,— ambulances  were  too  crowded 
to  retain  a  patient  longer  than  ab- 
solutely needful, — and  had  been 
hunger-pinched  and  frostf-pinched 
ever  since.  The  luxurious  Fred- 
eric had  still,  somewhere  or  other, 
a  capital  yielding  above  three 
thousand  a-year,  and  of  which  he 
could  not  now  realise  a  franc,  the 
title-deeds  to  various  investments 
being  in  the  hands  of  Duplessis — 
the  most  trustworthy  of  friends, 
the  most  upright  of  men,  but  who 
was  in  Bretagne,  and  could  not  be 
got  at.  And  the  time  had  come  at 
Paris  when  you  could  not  get  trust 
for  a  pound  of  horse-flesh,  or  a 
daily  supply  of  fuel.  And  Frederic 
Leniercier,  who  had  long  since  spent 
the  2000  francs  borrowed  from 
Alain  (not  ignobly,  but  somewhat 
ostentatiously,  in  feasting  any  ac- 
quaintance who  wanted  a  feast), 
and  who  had  sold  to  any  one  who 
could  afford  to  speculate  on  such 
dainty  luxuries,  clocks,  bronzes, 
amber  -  mouthed  pipes  —  all  that 
had  made  the  envied  garniture  of 
his  bachelor's  apartment, — Frederic 
Lemercier  was,  so  far  as  the  task 
of  keeping  body  and  soul  together, 
worse  off  than  any  English  pauper 
who  can  apply  to  the  Union.  Of 
course  he  might  have  claimed  his 
half-pay  of  thirty  sous  as  a  National 
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Guard.  But  he  little  knows  tlie 
true  Parisian  who  imagines  a 
seigneur  of  the  Chausse"e  d'Antin, 
the  oracle  of  those  with  whom  he 
lived,  and  one  who  knew  life  so 
well  that  he  had  preached  prudence 
to  a  seigneur  of  the  faubourg  like 
Alain  de  Rochebriant,  stooping  to 
apply  for  the  wages  of  thirty  sous. 
Potions  were  only  obtained  by  the 
wonderful  patience  of  women,  who 
had  children  to  whom  they  were 
both  saints  and  martyrs.  The 
hours,  the  weary  hours,  one  had 
to  wait  before  one  could  get  one's 
place  on  the  line  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  that  atrocious  black  bread 
defeated  men, — defeated  most  wives 
if  only  for  husbands, — were  defied 
only .  by  mothers  and  daughters. 
Literally  speaking,  Lemercier  was 
starving.  Alain  had  been  badly 
wounded  in  the  sortie  of  the  21st, 
and  was  laid  up  in  an  ambulance. 
Even  if  he  could  have  been  got  at, 
he  had  probably  nothing  left  to 
bestow  upon  Lemercier. 

Lemercier  gazed  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  bombardment, — and 
the  Parisian  gaiety,  which  some 
French  historian  of  the  siege  calls 
douce  philosophic,  lingering  on  him 
still,  he  said  audibly,  turning 
round  to  any  stranger  who  heard : 
"  Happiest  of  mortals  that  we  are  ! 
Under  the  present  Government  we 
are  never  warned  of  anything 
disagreeable  that  can  happen;  we 
are  only  told  of  it  when  it  has 
happened,  and  then  as  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise.  I  get 
up.  I  meet  a  civil  gendarme. 
"What  is  that  firing1?  which  of 
our  provincial  armies  is  taking 
Prussia  in  the  rear  ? '  '  Monsieur,' 
says  the  gendarme,  '  it  is  the 
Prussian  Krupp  guns.'  I  look  at  the 
proclamation,  and  my  fears  vanish, 
• — my  heart  is  relieved.  I  read 
that  the  bombardment  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  enemy  is  worn 
out." 
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Some  of  the  men  grouped  round 
Frederic  ducked  their  heads  in 
terror ;  others,  who  knew  that  the 
thunderbolt  launched  from  the 
plateau  of  Avron  would  not  fall 
on  the  pavements  of  Paris,  laughed 
and  joked.  But  in  front,  with 
110  sign  of  terror,  no  sound  of 
laughter,  stretched,  moving  inch 
by  inch,  the  female  procession 
towards  the  bakery  in  which  the 
morsel  of  bread  for  their  infants 
was  doled  out. 

"Hist,  won  ami"  said  a  deep 
voice  beside  Lemercier.  "  Look  at 
those  women,  and  do  not  wound 
their  ears  by  a  jest." 

Lemercier,  offended  by  that  re- 
buke, though  too  susceptible  to 
good  emotions  not  to  recognise 
its  justice,  tried  with  feeble  fingers 
to  turn  up  his  moustache,  and  to 
turn  a  defiant  crest  upon  the 
rebuker.  He  was  rather  startled 
to  see  the  tall  martial  form  at  his 
side,  and  to  recognise  Victor  de 
Maule"on.  "Don't  you  think,  M. 
Lemercier,"  resumed  the  Vicomte, 
half  sadly,  "that  these  women 
are  worthy  of  better  husbands  and 
sons  than  are  commonly  found 
among  the  soldiers  whose  uniform 
we  wear  1 " 

"The  National  Guard!  You 
ought  not  to  sneer  at  them,  Vi- 
comte, —  you  whose  troop  covered 
itself  with  glory  on  the  great  days 
of  Villiers  and  Champigny, —  you 
in  whose  praise  even  the  grumblers 
of  Paris  became  eloquent,  and  in 
whom  a  future  Marshal  of  France 
is  foretold." 

"  But,  alas !  more  than  half  of 
my  poor  troop  was  left  on  the 
battle-field,  or  is  now  wrestling  for 
mangled  remains  of  life  in  the 
ambulances.  And  the  new  recruits 
with  which  I  took  the  field  on 
the  21st  are  not  likely  to  cover 
themselves  with  glory,  or  insure 
to  their  commander  the  baton  of 
a  marshal" 
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"Ay,  I  heard  when  I  was  in 
the  hospital  that  you  had  pub- 
licly shamed  some  of  these  recruits, 
and  declared  that  you  would  rather 
resign  than  lead  them  again  to 
battle." 

"  True  j  and  at  this  moment,  for 
so  doing,  I  am  the  man  most 
hated  by  the  rabble  who  supplied 
those  recruits." 

The  men,  while  thus  conversing, 
had  moved  slowly  on,  and  were 
now  in  front  of  a  large  cafe,  from 
the  interior  of  which  came  the 
sound  of  loud  bravos  and  clappings 
of  hands.  Lemercier's  curiosity 
was  excited.  "For  what  can  be 
that  applause?"  he  said;  "let  us 
look  in  and  see." 

The  room  was  thronged.  In  the 
distance,  on  a  small  raised  platform, 
stood  a  girl  dressed  in  faded  theatri- 
cal finery,  making  her  obeisance  to 
the  crowd. 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  Frederic 
— "  can  I  trust  my  eyes  1  Surely 
that  is  the  once  superb  Julie :  has 
she  been  dancing  here  1 " 

One  of  the  loungers,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  same  world  as 
Lemercier,  overheard  the  question, 
and  answered  politely :  "  No, 
Monsieur :  she  has  been  reciting 
verses,  and  really  declaims  very 
well,  considering  it  is  not  her  voca- 
tion. She  has  given  us  extracts 
from  Victor  Hugo  and  De  Musset : 
and  crowned  all  with  a  patriotic 
hymn  by  Gustave  Rarneau, —  her 
old  lover,  if  gossip  be  true." 

Meanwhile  De  Mauleon,  who  at 
first  had  glanced  over  the  scene 
with  his  usual  air  of  calm  and 
cold  indifference,  became  suddenly 
struck  by  the  girl's  beautiful  face, 
and  gazed  on  it  with  a  look  of 
startled  surprise. 

"  Who  and  what  did  you  say 
that  poor  fair  creature  is,  M.  Le- 
mercier ] " 

"She  is  a  Mademoiselle  Julie 
Caumartin,  and  was  a  very  popular 


coryphee.  She  has  hereditary  right 
to  be  a  good  dancer  as  the  daughter 
of  a  once  more  famous  ornament 
of  the  ballet,  la  belle  Leonie — 
whom  you  must  have  seen  in  your 
young  days." 

"  Of  course.  Leonie — she  mar- 
ried a  M.  Surville,  a  silly  bour- 
geois gentilhomme,  who  earned 
the  hatred  of  Paris  by  taking  her 
off  the  stage.  So  that  is  her 
daughter  !  I  see  no  likeness  to  her 
mother — much  handsomer.  Why 
does  she  call  herself  Caumartin  1 " 

"  Oh/'  said  Frederic,  "  a  melan- 
choly but  trite  story.  Leonie  was 
left  a  widow,  and  died  in  want. 
What  could  the  poor  young 
daughter  do1?  She  found  a  rich 
protector  who  had  influence  to  get 
her  an  appointment  in  the  ballet : 
and  there  she  did  as  most  girls 
so  circumstanced  do  —  appeared 
under  an  assumed  name,  which  she 
has  since  kept." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Victor,  com- 
passionately. "  Poor  thing  !  she 
has  quitted  the  platform,  and  is 
coming  this  way,  evidently  to 
speak  to  you.  I  saw  her  eyes 
brighten  as  she  caught  sight  of  your 
face." 

Lemercier  attempted  a  languid 
air  of  modest  self-complacency  as 
the  girl  now  approached  him.  "Bon 
jour,  M.  Frederic  !  Ah,  mon  Dieu! 
how  thin  you  have  grown  !  You 
have  been  ill  ? " 

"  The  hardships  of  a  military  life, 
Mademoiselle.  Ah,  for  the  beaux 
jours  and  the  peace  we  insisted  on 
destroying  under  the  Empire  which 
we  destroyed  for  listening  to  us  I 
But  you  thrive  well,  I  trust.  I 
have  seen  you  better  dressed,  but 
never  in  greater  beauty." 

The  girl  blushed  as  she  replied,. 
"Do  you  really  think  as  you 
speak  ? " 

"  I  could  not  speak  more  sin- 
cerely if  I  lived  in  the  legendary 
House  of  Glass." 
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The  girl  clutched  his  arm,  and 
said  in  suppressed  tones,  "Where 
is  Gustave  ?" 

"  Gustave  Eameau  1  I  have  no 
idea.  Do  you  never  see  him 
now  1 " 

"  Never, — perhaps  I  never  shall 
see  him  again;  but  when  you  do 
meet  him,  say  that  Julie  owes  to 
him  her  livelihood.  An  honest 
livelihood,  Monsieur.  He  taught 
her  to  love  verses — told  her  how  to 
recite  them.  I  am  engaged  at  this 
cafe — you  will  find  me  here  the 
same  hour  every  day,  in  case — in 
case. — You  are  good  and  kind,  and 
will  come  and  tell  me  that  Gustave 
is  well  and  happy  even  if  he  forgets 
me.  Au  revoir !  Stop,  you  do 
look,  my  poor  Frederic,  as  if — as 
if — pardon  me,  Monsieur  Lemercier, 
is  there  anything  I  can  do1?  Will 
you  condescend  to  borrow  from  me  1 
I  am  in  funds." 

Lemercier  at  that  offer  was  nearly 
moved  to  tears.  Famished  though 
he  was,  he  could  not,  however,  have 
touched  that  girl's  earnings. 

"  You  are  an  angel  of  goodness, 
Mademoiselle  !  Ah,  how  I  envy 
Gustave  Eameau !  No,  I  don't 
want  aid.  I  am  always  a  —  ren- 
tier." 

"  Bien  /  and  if  you  see  Gustave, 
you  will  not  forget." 

"  Rely  on  me.  Come  away,"  he 
said  to  De  Maule*on.  "  I  don't 
want  to  hear  that  girl  repeat  the 
sort  of  bombast  the  poets  indite 
nowadays.  It  is  fustian ;  and  that 
girl  may  have  a  brain  of  feather, 
but  she  has  a  heart  of  gold." 

"  True,"  said  Victor,  as  they  re- 
gained the  street.  "I  overheard 
what  she  said  to  you.  What  an 
incomprehensible  thing  is  a  woman ! 
liow  more  incomprehensible  still  is 
a  woman's  love !  Ah,  pardon  me. 
I  must  leave  you ;  I  see  in  the  pro- 
cession a  poor  woman  known  to  me 
in  better  days." 

De  Mauleon  walked  towards  the 


woman  he  spoke  of — one  of  the 
long  procession  to  the  bakery — a 
child  clinging  to  her  robe.  A  pale 
grief-worn  woman,  still  young,  but 
with  the  weariness  of  age  on  her 
face,  and  the  shadow  of  death  on 
her  child's. 

"  I  think  I  see  Madame  Monnier," 
said  De  Mauleon,  softly. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him 
drearily.  A  year  ago,  she  would 
have  blushed  if  addressed  by  a 
stranger  in  a  name  not  lawfully 
hers. 

"Well,"  she  said,  in  hollow  ac- 
cents broken  by  cough  ;  "  I  don't 
know  you,  Monsieur." 

"Poor  woman!"  he  resumed, 
walking  beside  her  as  she  moved 
slowly  on,  while  the  eyes  of  other 
women  in  the  procession  stared  at 
him  hungrily.  "  And  your  child 
looks  ill  too.  It  is  your  youngest? " 

"  My  only  one  !  The  others  are 
in  Pere  la  Chaise.  There  are  but 
few  children  alive  in  my  street  now. 
God  has  been  very  merciful,  and 
taken  them  to  Himself." 

De  Mauleon  recalled  the  scene  of 
a  neat  comfortable  apartment,  and 
the  healthful  happy  children  at  play 
on  the  floor.  The  mortality  among 
the  little  ones,  especially  in  the 
quartier  occupied  by  the  working 
classes,  had  of  late  been  terrible. 
The  want  of  food,  of  fuel,  the  in- 
tense severity  of  the  weather,  had 
swept  them  off  as  by  a  pestilence. 

"And  Monnier — what  of  him? 
No  doubt  he  is  a  National  Guard, 
and  has  his  pay  1 " 

The  woman  made  no  answer,  but 
hung  down  her  head.  She  was 
stifling  a  sob.  Till  then  her  eyes 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  last 
source  of  tears. 

"He  lives  still?"  continued 
Victor,  pityingly :  "  h®  is  not 
wounded  ? " 

"  No  :  he  is  well  —  in  health, 
thank  you  kindly,  Monsieur." 

"  But  his  pay  is  not  enough  to 
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help  you,  and  of  course  lie  can  get 
no  work.  Excuse  me  if  I  stopped 
you.  It  is  because  I  owed  Armand 
Monnier  a  little  debt  for  work,  and 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  it  quite 
escaped  my  memory  in  these  terrible 
events.  Allow  me,  Madame,  to  pay 
it  to  you,"  and  he  thrust  his  purse 
into  her  hand.  "  I  think  this  con- 
tains about  the  sum  I  owed;  if  more 
or  less,  we  will  settle  the  difference 
later.  Take  care  of  yourself." 

He  was  turning  away  when  the 
woman  caught  hold  of  him. 

"Stay,  Monsieur.  May  Heaven 
bless  you ! — but — but — tell  me  what 
name  I  am  to  give  to  Armand.  I 
can't  think  of  any  one  who  owed 
him  money.  It  must  have  been 
before  that  dreadful  strike,  the 
beginning  of  all  our  woes.  Ah,  if 
it  were  allowed  to  curse  any  one,  I 
fear  my  last  breath  would  not  be  a 
prayer." 

"  You  would  c-urse  the  strike,  or 
the  master  who  did  not  forgive  Ar- 
mand's  share  in  it  ? " 

"  No,  no, — the  cruel  man  who 
talked  him  into  it — into  all  that 
has  changed  the  best  workman,  the 

kindest  heart — the — the "  again 

her  voice  died  in  sobs. 

"And  who  was  that  man?"  asked 
De  Maule'on,  falteringly. 

"  His  name  was  Lebeau.  If  you 
were  a  poor  man,  I  should  say, '  shun 
him.'" 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  name  you 
mention ;  but  if  we  mean  the  same 
person,  Monnier  cannot  have  met 
him  lately.  He  has  not  been  in 
Paris  since  the  siege." 

"  I  suppose  not,  the  coward  !  He 
ruined  us — us  who  were  so  happy 
before  ;  and  then,  as  Armand  says, 
cast  us  away  as  instruments  he  had 
done  with.  But — but  if  you  do 
know  him,  and  do  see  him  again,  tell 
him — tell  him  not  to  complete  his 
wrong — not  to  bring  murder  on  Ar- 
mand's  soul.  For  Armand  isn't  what 
he  was — and  has  become,  oh,  so  vio- 


lent !  I  dare  not  take  this  money 
without  saying  who  gave  it.  He 
would  not  take  money  as  alms  from 
an  aristocrat.  Hush  !  he  beat  me 
for  taking  money  from  the  good 
Monsieur  Eaoul  de  Vandemar — my 
poor  Armand  beat  me  !  " 

De  Maule'on  shuddered.  "  Say 
that  it  is  from  a  customer  whose 
rooms  he  decorated  in  his  spare  hours 
on  his  own  account  before  the  strike, 

— Monsieur ; "  here  he  uttered 

indistinctly  some  unpronounceable 
name,  and  hurried  off,  soon  lost  as  the 
streets  grew  darker.  Amid  groups  of 
a  higher  order  of  men — military  men, 
nobles,  ci-devant  deputies — among 
such  ones  his  name  stood  very  high. 
Not  only  his  bravery  in  the  recent 
sorties  had  been  signal,  but  a  strong 
belief  in  his  military  talents  had 
become  prevalent;  and  conjoined 
with  the  name  he  had  before  estab- 
lished as  a  political  writer,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  vigour  and  saga- 
city with  which  he  had  opposed  the 
war,  he  seemed  certain,  when  peace 
and  order  became  re-established,  of 
a  brilliant  position  and  career  in  a 
future  administration.  Not  less  be- 
cause he  had  steadfastly  kept  aloof 
from  the  existing  Government,  which 
it  was  rumoured,  rightly  or  errone- 
ously, that  he  had  been  solicited  to 
join ;  and  from  every  combination 
of  the  various  democratic  or  discon- 
tented factions. 

Quitting  these  more  distinguished 
associates,  he  took  his  way  alone  to- 
wards the  ramparts.  jThe  day  was 
closing  ;  the  thunders  of  the  cannon 
were  dying  down. 

He  passed  by  a  wine-shop  round 
which  were  gathered  many  of  the 
worst  specimens  of  the  Mdblots  and 
National  Guards,  mostly  drunk,  and 
loudly  talking,  in  vehement  abuse- 
of  generals  and  officers  and  commis- 
sariat. By  one  of  the  men,  as  he 
came  under  the  glare  of  a  petroleum 
lamp  (there  was  gas  no  longer  in  the 
dismal  city),  he  was  recognised  as 
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the  commander  who  had  dared  to 
insist  on  discipline,  and  disgrace 
honest  patriots  who  claimed  to  them- 
selves the  sole  option  "between  fight 
and  flight.  The  man  was  one  of  those 
patriots — one  of  the  new  recruits 
whom  Victor  had  shamed  and  dis- 
missed for  mutiny  and  cowardice. 
He  made  a  drunken  plunge  at  his  for- 
mer chief,  shouting  "A  las  Taristo! 
Comrades,  this  is  the  coquin  De 
Mauleon  who  is  paid  by  the  Prus- 
sians for  getting  us  killed  :  a  la  lan- 
terne!"  "A  la  lanternef"  stammered 
and  hiccupped  others  of  the  group  ; 
but  they  did  not  stir  to  execute  their 
threat.  Dimly  seen  as  the  stern  face 
and  sinewy  form  of  the  threatened 
man  was  by  their  drowsied  eyes,  the 
name  of  De  Mauleon,  the  man  with- 
out fear  of  a  foe,  and  without  ruth 
for  a  mutineer,  sufficed  to  protect  him 
from  outrage ;  and  with  a  slight 
movement  of  his  arm  that  sent  his 
denouncer  reeling  against  the  lamp- 
post,'De  Mauleon  passed  on : — when 
another  man,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
National  Guard,  bounded  from  the 
door  of  the  tavern,  crying  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Who  said  De  Maule- 
on 1 — let  me  look  on  him  : "  and 
Victor,  who  had  strode  on  with  slow 
lion-like  steps,  cleaving  the  crowd, 
turned,  and  saw  before  him  in  the 
gleaming  light  a  face,  in  which  the 
bold,  frank,  intelligent  aspect  of  for- 
mer days  was  lost  in  a  wild,  reekless, 
savage  expression — the  face  of  Ar- 
mand  Monnier. 

"  Ha  !  are  you  really  Victor  de 
Maule'on  1 "  asked  Monnier,  not 
fiercely,  but  under  his  breath, — in 
that  sort  of  stage  whisper  which  is 
the  natural  utterance  of  excited 
men  under  the  mingled  influence  of 
potent  drink  and  hoarded  rage. 

"  Certainly ;  I  am  Victor  de  Mau- 
le"on." 

"  And  you  were  in  command  of 
the  '  '  company  of  the  National 
Guard  on  the  30th  of  November  at 
Champigny  and  Villiers  ? " 


"  I  was." 

"And  you  shot  with  your  own 
hand  an  officer  belonging  to  another 
company  who  refused  to  join  yours  V' 

"  I  shot  a  cowardly  soldier  who 
ran  away  from  the  enemy,  and  seem- 
ed a  ringleader  of  other  runaways  ; 
and  in  so  doing,  I  saved  from  dis- 
honour thebestpart  of  his  comrades." 

"  The  man  was  no  coward.  He 
was  an  enlightened  Frenchman,  and 
worth  fifty  of  such  aristos  as  you  ; 
and  he  knew  better  than  his  officers 
that  he  was  to  be  led  to  an  idle 
slaughter.  Idle — I  say  idle.  What 
was  France  the  better,  how  was 
Paris  the  safer,  for  the  senseless 
butchery  of  that  day  1  You  muti- 
nied against  a  wiser  general  than 
Saint  Trochu  when  ^you  murdered 
that  mutineer." 

"  Armand  Monnier,  you  are  not 
quite  sober  to-night,  or  I  would  ar- 
gue with  you  that  question.  But 
you  no  doubt  are  brave  :  how  and 
why  do  you  take  the  part  of  a  run- 
away?" 

"  How  and  why  1  He  was  my 
brother,  and  you  own  you  murdered 
him  :  my  brother — the  sagest  head 
in  Paris.  If  I  had  listened  to  him, 
I  should  not  be, — bah  / — no  matter 
now  what  I  am." 

"  I  could  not  know  he  was  your 
brother ;  but  if  he  had  been  mine  I 
would  have  done  the  same." 

Here  Victor's  lip  quivered,  for 
Monnier  griped  him  by  the  arm, 
and  looked  him  in  the  face  with 
wild  stony  eyes. 

"  I  recollect  that  voice  !  Yet — 
yet — you  say  you  are  a  noble,  a 
Vicomte — Victor  de  Mauleon  !  and 
you  shot  my  brother  ! " 

Here  he  passed  his  left  hand 
rapidly  over  his  forehead.  The 
fumes  of  wine  still  clouded  his 
mind,  but  rays  of  intelligence  broke 
through  the  cloud.  Suddenly  he 
said  in  a  loud,  and  calm,  and  nat- 
ural voice, — 

"Mons.  le  Vicomte,  you  accost 
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me  as  Armand  Monnier — pray  how 
do  you  know  my  name  1 " 

"How  should  I  not  know  it? 
I  have  looked  into  the  meetings  of 
the  'Clubs  rouges.1  I  have  heard 
you  speak,  and  naturally  asked  your 
name.  Bon  soir,  M.  Monnier ! 
When  you  reflect  in  cooler  mo- 
ments, you  will  see  that  if  patriots 
excuse  Brutus  for  first  dishonouring 
and  then  executing  his  own  son,  an 
officer  charged  to  defend  his  country 
may  be  surely  pardoned  for  slaying 
a  runaway  to  whom  he  was  no  rela- 
tion, when  in  slaying  he  saved  the 
man's  name  and  kindred  from  dis- 
honour, unless,  indeed,  you  insist  on 
telling  the  world  why  he  was  slain." 

"  I  know  your  voice — I  know  it. 
Every  sound  becomes  clearer  to  my 
ear.  And  if— - — " 

But  while  Monnier  thus  spoke, 
De  Maule"on  had  hastened  on.  Mon- 
nier looked  round,  saw  him  gone, 
but  did  not  pursue.  He  was  just 
intoxicated  enough  to  know  that 
his  footsteps  were  not  steady,  and 
he  turned  back  to  the  wine-shop 
and  asked  surlily  for  more  wine. 

Could  you  have  seen  him  then  as 
he  leant  swinging  himself  to  and 
fro  against  the  wall,  —  had  you 
known  the  man  two  years  ago,  you 
would  have  been  a  brute  if  you 
felt  disgust.  You  could  only  have 
felt  that  profound  compassion  with 
which  we  gaze  on  a  great  royalty 
fallen.  For  the  grandest  of  all 
royalties  is  that  which  takes  its 
crown  from  Nature,  needing  no  ac- 
cident of  birth.  And  Nature  made 
the  mind  of  Armand  Monnier  king- 
like;  endowed  it  with  lofty  scorn 
of  meanness  and  falsehood  and  dis- 
honour, with  warmth  and  tender- 
ness of  heart  which  had  glow  enough 
to  spare  from  ties  of  kindred  and 
hearth  and  home,  to  extend  to  those 
distant  circles  of  humanity  over 
which  royal  natures  would  fain  ex- 
tend the  shadow  of  their  sceptre. 

How  had  the  royalty  of  the  man's 


nature  fallen  thus?  Royalty  rarely 
falls  from  its  own  constitutional 
faults.  It  falls  when,  ceasing  to  be 
royal,  it  becomes  subservient  to  bad 
advisers.  And  what  bad  advisers, 
always  appealing  to  his  better  quali- 
ties and  so  enlisting  his  worser,  had 
discrowned  this  mechanic  1 

1  'A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing," 

says  the  old-fashioned  poet.  "  Not 
so,"  says  the  modern  philosopher; 
"  a  little  knowledge  is  safer  than  no 
knowledge."  Possibly,  as  all  indi- 
viduals and  all  communities  must 
go  through  the  stage  of  a  little 
knowledge  before  they  can  arrive  at 
that  of  much  knowledge,  the  phil- 
osopher's assertion  may  be  right  in 
the  long-run,  and  applied  to  human- 
kind in  general.  But  there  is  a 
period,  as  there  is  a  class,  in  which 
a  little  knowledge  tends  to  terrible 
demoralisation.  And  Armand  Mon- 
nier lived  in  that  period  and  was 
one  of  that  class.  The  little  know- 
ledge that  his  mind,  impulsive  and 
ardent,  had  picked  up  out  of  books 
that  warred  with  the  great  founda- 
tions of  existing  society,  had  origin- 
ated in  ill  advices.  A  man  stored 
with  much  knowledge  would  never 
have  let  Madame  de  Grantmesnil's 
denunciations  of  marriage  rites,  or 
Louis  Blanc's  vindication  of  Robes- 
pierre as  the  representative  of  the 
working  against  the  middle  class, 
influence  his  practical  life.  He 
would  have  assessed  such  opinions 
at  their  real  worth;  and  whatever 
that  worth  might  seem  to  him, 
would  not  to  such  opinions  have 
committed  the  conduct  of  his  life. 
Opinion  is  not  fateful :  conduct  is. 
A  little  knowledge  crazes  an  earnest, 
warm  -  blooded,  powerful  creature 
like  Armand  Monnier  into  a  fanatic. 
He  takes  an  opinion  which  pleases 
him  as  a  revelation  from  the  gods ; 
that  opinion  shapes  his  conduct; 
that  conduct  is  his  fate.  Woe  to 
the  philosopher  who  serenely  flings 
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before  the  little  knowledge  of  the 
artisan,  dogmas  as  harmless  as  the 
Atlantis  of  Plato  if  only  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  philosophers,  and  deadly 
as  the  torches  of  Ate,  if  seized  as 
articles  of  a  creed  by  fanatics  !  But 
thrice  woe  to  the  artisan  who  makes 
himself  the  zealot  of  the  Dogma  ! 

Poor  Armand  acts  on  the  opin- 
ions he  adopts ;  proves  his  con- 
tempt for  the  marriage  state  by 
living  with  the  wife  of  another; 
resents,  as  natures  so  inherently 
manly  must  do,  the  Society  that 
visits  on  her  his  defiance  of  its 
laws;  throws  himself,  head  fore- 
most, against  that  Society  alto- 
gether; necessarily  joins  all  who 
have  other  reasons  for  hostility  to 
Society;  he  himself  having  every 
inducement  not  to  join  indiscrim- 
inate strikes — high  wages,  a  liberal 
employer,  ample  savings,  the  cer- 
tainty of  soon  becoming  employer 
himself.  ISTo;  that  is  not  enough 
to  the  fanatic  :  he  persists  on  being 
dupe  and  victim.  He,  this  great 
king  of  labour,  crowned  by  Nature, 
and  cursed  with  that  degree  of  little 
knowledge  which  does  not  compre- 


hend how  much  more  is  required 
before  a  schoolboy  would  admit  it 
to  be  knowledge  at  all, — he  rushes 
into  the  maddest  of  all  speculations 
— that  of  the  artisan  with  little 
knowledge  and  enormous  faith — 
that  which  intrusts  the  safety  and 
repose  and  dignity  of  life  to  some 
ambitious  adventurer,  who  uses  his 
warm  heart  for  the  adventurer's 
frigid  purpose,  much  as  the  lawyer- 
government  of  September  used  the 
Communists, — much  as,  in  every 
revolution  of  France,  a  Bertrand 
has  used  a  Eaton — much  as,  till  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  men  very 
much  worse  than  Victor  de  Mauleon 
will  use  men  very  much  better  than 
Armand  Monnier,  if  the  Armand 
Monniers  disdain  the  modesty  of 
an  Isaac  JSTewton  on  hearing  that  a 
theorem  to  which  he  had  given  all 
the  strength  of  his  patient  intellect 
was  disputed.  "It  may  be  so;" 
meaning,  I  suppose,  that  it  requires 
a  large  amount  of  experience  ascer- 
tained before  a  man  of  much  know- 
ledge becomes  that  which  a  man  of 
little  knowledge  is  at  a  jump — the 
fanatic  of  an  experiment  untried. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Scarcely  had  De  Mauleon  quitted 
Lemercier  before  the  latter  was 
joined  by  two  loungers  scarcely  less 
famished  than  himself  —  Savarin 
and  De  Bre*ze".  Like  himself,  too, 
both  had  been  sufferers  from  illness, 
though  not  of  a  nature  to  be  con- 
signed to  a  hospital.  All  manner 
of  diseases  then  had  combined  to 
form  the  pestilence  which  filled  the 
streets  with  unregarded  hearses — 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  small-pox,  a 
strange  sort  of  spurious  dysentery 
much  more  speedily  fatal  than  the 
genuine.  The  three  men,  a  year 
before  so"  sleek,  looked  like  ghosts 
under  the  withering  sky ;  yet  all 
three  retained  embers  of  the  native 


Parisian  humour,  which  their  very 
breath  on  meeting  sufficed  to  kindle 
up  into  jubilant  sparks  or  rapid 
flashes. 

"There  are  two  consolations," 
said  Savarin,  as  the  friends  strolled 
or  rather  crawled  towards  the 
Boulevards — "two  consolations  for 
the  gourmet  and  for  the  proprie- 
tor in  these  days  of  trial  for  the 
gourmand,  because  the  price  of 
truffles  is  come  down." 

"Truffles!"  gasped  De  Breze, 
with  watering  mouth;  "impos- 
sible !  They  are  gone  with  the  age 
of  gold." 

"Not  so.  I  speak  on  the  best 
authority — my  laundress  ;  for  she 
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attends  the  succursale  in  the  Eue  de 
Chateaudun ;  and  if  the  poor  woman, 
being,  luckily  for  me,  a  childless 
widow,  gets  a  morsel  she  can  spare, 
she  sells  it  to  me." 

"  Sells  it ! "  feebly  exclaimed  Le- 
mercier.  "  Croesus !  you  have 
money,  then,  and  can  buy  1 " 

"  Sells  it— on  credit !  I  am  to 
pension  her  for  life  if  I  live  to  have 
money  again.  Don't  interrupt  me. 
This  honest  woman  goes  this  morn- 
ing to  the  succursale.  I  promise 
myself  a  delicious  Ufteck  of  horse. 
She  gains  the  succursale,  and  the 
employe  informs  her  that  there  is 
nothing  left  in  his  store  except — 
truffles.  A  glut  of  those  in  the 
market  allows  him  to  offer  her  a 
bargain — 7  francs  la  boite.  Send 
me  seven  francs,  De  Breze,  and  you 
shall  share  the  banquet." 

De  Breze*  shook  his  head  expres- 
sively. 

"But,"  resumed  Savarin,  "though, 
credit  exists  no  more  except  with 
my  laundress,  upon  terms  of  which 
the  usury  is  necessarily  proportioned 
to  the  risk,  yet,  as  I  had  the  honour 
before  to  observe,  there  is  comfort 
for  the  proprietor.  The  instinct  of 
property  is  imperishable." 

"Not  in  the  house  where  I 
lodge,"  said  Leniercier.  "Two 
soldiers  were  billeted  there ;  and 
during  my  stay  in  the  ambulance 
they  enter  my  rooms  and  cart  away 
all  of  the  little  furniture  left  there, 
except  a  bed  and  a  table.  Brought 
before  a  court-martial,  they  defend 
themselves  by  saying  '  The  rooms 
were  abandoned '  The  excuse  was 
held  valid.  They  were  let  off  with 
a  reprimand,  and  a  promise  to 
restore  what  was  not  already  dis- 
posed of.  They  have  restored  me 
another  table  and  four  chairs." 

"Nevertheless  they  had  the  in- 
stinct of  property,  though  errone- 
ously developed,  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  deemed  any  excuse 
for  their  act  necessary.  Now  for 


my  instance  of  the  inherent  tenacity 
of  that  instinct.  A  worthy  citizen 
in  want  of  fuel  sees  a  door  in  a 
garden  wall,  and  naturally  carries 
off  the  door.  He  is  apprehended 
by  a  gendarme  who  sees  the  act. 
'  Voleur,'  he  cries  to  the  gendarme, 
'  do  you  want  to  rob  me  of  my  pro- 
perty ] '  '  That  door  your  pro- 
perty1? I  saw  you  take  it  away.' 
'You  confess/  cries  the  citizen, 
triumphantly — '  you  confess  that  it 
is  my  property;  for  you  saw  me 
appropriate  it.'  Thus  you  see  how 
imperishable  is  the  instinct  of  pro- 
perty. No  sooner  does  it  disappear 
as  yours,  than  it  reappears  as  mine." 

"  I  would  laugh  if  I  could/'  said 
Lemercier,  "  but  such  a  convulsion 
would  be  fatal.  Dieu  des  dieux, 
how  empty  I  am  !  "  He  reeled  as 
he  spoke,  and  clung  to  De  Breze  for 
support.  De  Bre"z3  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  selfish  of 
men.  But  at  that  moment,  when  a 
generous  man  might  be  excused  for 
being  selfish  enough  to  desire  to 
keep  the  little  that  he  had  for  his 
own  reprieve  from  starvation,  this 
egotist  became  superb.  "  Friends," 
he  cried,  with  enthusiasm,  "  I  have 
something  yet  in  my  pocket ;  we 
will  dine,  all  three  of  us." 

"  Dine  !  "  faltered  Lemercier. 
"Dine  !  I  have  not  dined  since  I 
left  the  hospital.  I  breakfasted 
yesterday — on  two  mice  upon  toast. 
Dainty,  but  not  nutritious.  And  I 
shared  them  with  Fox." 

"  Fox  !  Fox  lives  still,  then  ]  " 
cried  De  Bre'ze',  startled. 

"  In  a  sort  of  way  he  does.  But 
one  mouse  since  yesterday  morning 
is  not  much;  and  he  can't  expect 
that  every  day." 

"  Why  don't  you  take  him  out  1 " 
asked  Savarin.  "Give  him  a 
chance  of  picking  up  a  bone  some- 
where." 

"  I  dare  not.  He  would  be 
picked  up  himself.  Dogs  are 
getting  very  valuable :  they  sell 
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for  50  francs  apiece.  Come,  De 
Breze",  where  are  we  to  dine  ? " 

"  I  and  Savarin  can  dine  at  the 
London  Tavern  upon  rat  pCde  or 
jugged  cat.  But  it  would  "be  im- 
pertinence to  invite  a  satrap  like 
yourself,  who  has  a  whole  dog  in 
his  larder — a  dish  of  50  francs — a 
dish  for  a  king.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Frederic.  Allans,  Savarin." 

"I  feasted  you  on  "better  meats 
than  dog  when  I  could  afford  it," 
said  Frederic,  plaintively;  "and 
the  first  time  you  invite  me  you 
retract  the  invitation.  Be  it  so. 
Bon  appetit." 

"Bah!"  said  De  Breze,  catching 
Frederic's  arm  as  he  turned  to 
depart.  "  Of  course  I  was  but 
jesting.  Only  another  day,  when 
my  pockets  will  be  empty,  do  think 
what  an  excellent  thing  a  roasted 
dog  is,  and  make  up  your  mind 
while  Fox  has  still  some  little  flesh 
on  his  bones." 

"  Flesh  ! "  said  Savarin,  detaining 
them.  "  Look  !  See  how  right 
Voltaire  was  in  saying,  'Amusement 
is  the  first  necessity  of  civilised 
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man.'  Paris  can  do  without  bread: 
Paris  still  retains  Polichinello." 

He  pointed  to  the  puppet-show, 
round  which  a  crowd,  not  of  children 
alone,  but  of  men — middle-aged  and 
old — were  collected ;  while  sous  were 
dropped  into  the  tin  handed  round 
by  a  squalid  boy. 

" And,  mon  ami"  whispered  De 
Braze"  to  Lemercier,  with  the  voice 
of  a  tempting  fiend,  "  observe  how 
Punch  is  without  his  dog." 

It  was  true.  The  dog  was  gone, 
— its  place  supplied  by  a  melancholy 
emaciated  cat. 

Frederic  crawled  towards  the 
squalid  boy.  "What  has  become 
of  Punch's  dog?" 

"  We  ate  him  last  Sunday,  ^"ext 
Sunday  we  shall  have  the  cat  in  a 
pie,"  said  the  urchin,  with  a  sensual 
smack  of  the  lips. 

"0  Fox!  Fox!"  murmured 
Frederic,  as  the  three  men  went 
slowly  down  through  the  darkening 
streets — the  roar  of  the  Prussian 
guns  heard  afar,  while  distinct  and 
near  rang  the  laugh  of  the  idlers- 
round  the  Punch  without  a  dog. 


CHAPTER   III. 


While  De  Braze*  and  his  friends 
were  feasting  at  the  Cafe  Anglais, 
and  faring  better  than  the  host  had 
promised — for  the  bill  of  fare  com- 
prised such  luxuries  as  ass,  mule, 
peas,  fried  potatoes,  and  champagne 
(champagne  in  some  mysterious  way 
was  inexhaustible  during  the  time 
of  famine) — a  very  different  group 
had  assembled  in  the  rooms  of 
Isaura  Cicogna.  She  and  the  Ven- 
osta  had  hitherto  escaped  the  ex- 
treme destitution  to  which  many 
richer  persons  had  been  reduced. 
It  is  true  that  Isaura's  fortune, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  absent 
Louvier,  and  invested  in  the  new 
street  that  was  to  have  been,  brought 
no  return.  It  was  true  that  in  that 


street  the  Venosta,  dreaming  of  cent 
per  cent,  had  invested  all  her  sav- 
ings. But  the  Venosta,  at  the  first 
announcement  of  war,  had  insisted 
on  retaining  in  hand  a  small  sum 
from  the  amount  Isaura  had  received 
from  her  "roman"  that  might  suffice 
for  current  expenses,  and  with  yet 
more  acute  foresight  had  laid  in 
stores  of  provisions  and  fuel  imme- 
diately after  the  probability  of  a 
siege  became  apparent.  But  even 
the  provident  mind  of  the  Venosta 
had  never  foreseen  that  the  siege 
would  endure  so  long,  or  that  the 
prices  of  all  articles  of  necessity 
would  rise  so  high.  And  mean- 
while all  resources  —  money,  fuel, 
provisions — had  been  largely  drawn 
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upon  by  the  charity  and  benevolence 
of  Isaura,  without  much  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  the  Yenosta, 
whose  nature  was  very  accessible  to 
pity.  Unfortunately,  too,  of  late 
money  and  provisions  had  failed  to 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Rameau, 
their  income  consisting  partly  of 
rents,  no  longer  paid,  and  the  profits 
of  a  sleeping  partnership  in  the  old 
shop,  from  which  custom  had  de- 
parted ;  so  that  they  came  to  share 
the  fireside  and  meals  at  the  rooms 
of  their  son's  fiancee  with  little 
scruple,  because  utterly  unaware 
that  the  money  retained  and  the 
provisions  stored  by  the  Venosta 
were  now  nearly  exhausted.* 

The  patriotic  ardour  which  had 
first  induced  the  elder  Rameau  to 
volunteer  his  services  as  a  National 
Guard,  had  been  ere  this  cooled  if 
not  suppressed,  first  by  the  hard- 
ships of  the  duty,  and  then  by  the 
disorderly  conduct  of  his  associates, 
and  their  ribald  talk  and  obscene 
songs.  He  was  much  beyond  the 
nge  at  which  he  could  be  registered. 
His  son  was,  however,  compelled  to 
become  his  substitute,  though  from 
his  sickly  health  and  delicate  frame 
attached  to  that  portion  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  which  took  no  part  in 
actual  engagements,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  do  work  on  the  ramparts 
and  maintain  order  in  the  city. 

In  that  duty,  so  opposed  to  his 
tastes  and  habits,  Gustave  signalised 
himself  as  one  of  the  loudest  de- 
claimers  against  the  imbecility  of 
the  Government,  and  in  the  demand 
for  immediate  and  energetic  action, 
no  matter  at  what  loss  of  life,  on 
the  part  of  all — except  the  heroic 
force  to  which  he  himself  was  at- 
tached. Still,  despite  his  military 
labours,  Gustave  found  leisure  to 
contribute  to  Red  journals,  and  his 
contributions  paid  him  tolerably 
well.  To  do  him  justice,  his  parents 
concealed  from  him  the  extent  of 
their  destitution;  they,  on  their 
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part,  not  aware  that  he  was  so  able 
to  assist  them,  rather  fearing  that  he 
himself  had  nothing  else  for  support 
but  his  scanty  pay  as  a  National 
Guard.  In  fact,  of  late  the  parents 
and  son  had  seen  little  of  each 
other.  M.  Rameau,  though  a  Lib- 
eral politician,  was  Liberal  as  a 
tradesman,  not  as  a  Red  Repub- 
lican or  a  Socialist.  And,  though 
little  heeding  his  son's  theories 
while  the  Empire  secured  him  from 
the  practical  effect  of  them,  he  was 
now  as  sincerely  frightened  at  the 
chance  of  the  Communists  becom- 
ing rampant  as  most  of  the  Parisian 
tradesmen  were.  Madame  Rameau, 
on  her  side,  though  she  had  the 
dislike  to  aristocrats  which  was 
prevalent  with  her  class,  was  a 
stanch  Roman  Catholic;  and  see- 
ing in  the  disasters  that  had  be- 
fallen her  country  the  punishment 
justly  incurred  by  its  sins,  could 
not  but  be  shocked  by  the  opinions 
of  Gustave,  though  she  little  knew 
that  he  was  the  author  of  certain 
articles  in  certain  journals,  in  which 
these  opinions  were  proclaimed 
with  a  vehemence  far  exceeding 
that  which  they  assumed  in  his 
conversation.  She  had  spoken  to 
him  with  warm  anger,  mixed  with 
passionate  tears,  on  his  irreligious 
principles;  and  from  that  moment 
Gustave  shunned  to  give  her  an- 
other opportunity  of  insulting  his 
pride  and  depreciating  his  wisdom. 
Partly  to  avoid  meeting  his  pa- 
rents, partly  because  he  recoiled 
almost  as  much  from  the  ennui  of 
meeting  the  other  visitors  at  her 
apartments — the  Paris  ladies  associ- 
ated with  her  in  the  ambulance, 
Raoul  de  Vandernar,  !  whom  he 
especially  hated,  and  the  Abbe" 
Vertpre",  who  had  recently  come 
into  intimate  friendship  with  both 
the  Italian  ladies  —  his  visits  to 
Isaura  had  become  exceedingly  rare. 
He  made  his  incessant  military 
duties  the  pretext  for  absenting 
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himself;  and  now,  on  tliis  evening, 
there  were  gathered  round  Isaura's 
hearth  —  on  which  burned  almost 
the  last  of  the  hoarded  fuel — the 
Venosta,  the  two  Eameaus,  the 
Abbe*  Vertpre,  who  was  attached  as 
confessor  to  the  society  of  which 
Isaura  was  so  zealous  a  member. 
The  old  priest  and  the  young 
poetess  had  become  dear  friends. 
There  is  in  the  nature  of  a  woman 
(and  especially  of  a  woman  at  once 
so  gifted  and  so  childlike  as  Isaura, 
combining  an  innate  tendency  to- 
wards faith  with  a  restless  inquisi- 
tiveness  of  intellect,  which  is  al- 
ways suggesting  query  or  doubt)  a 
craving  for  something  afar  from  the 
sphere  of  her  sorrow,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  through  that 
"  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky " 
which  we  call  religion.  And  hence 
to  natures  like  Isaura's,  that  link 
between  the  woman  and  the  priest, 
which  the  philosophy  of  France  has 
never  been  able  to  dissever. 

"It  is  growing  late,"  said  Ma- 
dame Eameau ;  "  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  uneasy.  Our  dear  Isaura  is 
not  yet  returned." 

"  You  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension," said  the  Abb&  "The 
ladies  attached  to  the  ambulance  of 
which  she  is  so  tender  and  zealous 
a  sister  incur  no  risk.  There  are 
always  brave  men  related  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  who  see  to  the 
safe  return  of  the  women.  My 
poor  Eaoul  visits  that  ambulance 
daily.  His  kinsman,  M.  de  Eoche- 
briant,  is  there  among  the  wound- 
ed." 

"  Not  seriously  hurt,  I  hope," 
said  the  Venosta;  "  not  disfig- 
ured ?  He  was  so  handsome ;  it 
is  only  the  ugly  warrior  whom  a 
scar  on  the  face  improves." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Signora  ;  the 
Prussian  guns  spared  his  face.  His 
wounds  in  themselves  were  not 
dangerous,  but  he  lost  a  good  deal 
of  blood.  Eaoul  and  the  Christian 


brothers     found     him     insensible 
among  a  heap  of  the  slain." 

"  M.  de  Vandemar  seems  to  have 
very  soon  recovered  the  shock  of 
his  poor  brother's  death,"  said  Ma- 
dame Eameau.  "  There  is  very 
little  heart  in  an  aristocrat." 

The  Abba's  mild  brow  contracted, 
"  Have  more  charity,  my  daughter. 
It  is  because  Eaoul's  sorrow  for  his 
lost  brother  is  so  deep  and  so  holy 
that  he  devotes  himself  more  than 
ever  to  the  service  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  He  said,  a 
day  or  two  after  the  burial,  when 
plans  for,  a  monument  to  Engu er- 
rand were  submitted  to  him  — 
'  May  my  prayer  be  vouchsafed, 
and  my  life  be  a  memorial  of  him 
more  acceptable  to  his  gentle  spirit 
than  monuments  of  bronze  or  mar- 
ble. May  I  be  divinely  guided 
and  sustained  in  my  desire  to  do 
such  good  acts  as  he  would  have 
done  had  he  been  spared  longer  to 
earth.  And  whenever  tempted  to 
weary,  may  my  conscience  whisper, 
Betray  not  the  trust  left  to  thee  by 
thy  brother,  lest  thou  be  not  re- 
united to  him  at  last.' " 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon  ! "  mur- 
mured Madame  Eameau  humbly, 
while  the  Venosta  burst  into  tears. 

The  Abbe*,  though  a  most  sin- 
cere and  earnest  ecclesiastic,  was 
a  cheery  and  genial  man  of  the 
world  ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  Ma- 
dame Eameau  from  the  painful  self- 
reproach  he  had  before  excited,  he 
turned  the  conversation.  "  I  must 
beware,  however,"  he  said,  with  his 
pleasant  laugh,  "  as  to  the  company 
in  which  I  interfere  in  family 
questions ;  and  especially  in  which 
I  defend  my  poor  Eaoul  from  any 
charge  brought  against  him.  For 
some  good  friend  this  .day  sent  me 
a  terrible  organ  of  Communistic 
philosophy,  in  which  we  humble 
priests  are  very  roughly  handled, 
and  I  myself  am  specially  singled 
out  by  name  as  a  pestilent  inter- 
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meddler  in  the  affairs  of  private 
households.  I  am  said  to  set  the 
women  against  the  brave  men  who 
are  friends  of  the  people,  and  am 
cautioned  by  very  truculent  threats 
to  cease  from  such  villanous  prac- 
tices." And  here,  with  a  dry 
humour  that  turned  into  ridicule 
what  would  otherwise  have  excited 
disgust  and  indignation  among  his 
listeners,  he  read  aloud  passages 
replete  with  the  sort  of  false  elo- 
quence which  was  then  the  vogue 
among  the  Red  journals.  In  these 
passages,  not  only  the  Abbe"  was 
pointed  out  for  popular  execration, 
but  Eaoul  de  Vandemar,  though 
not  expressly  named,  was  clearly 
indicated  as  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe's, 
the  type  of  a  lay  Jesuit. 

The  Venosta  alone  did  not  share 
in  the  contemptuous  laughter  with 
which  the  inflated  style  of  these 
diatribes  inspired  the  Rameaus. 
Her  simple  Italian  mind  was  horror- 
stricken  by  language  which  the 
Abbe  treated  with  ridicule. 

"Ah!"  said  M.  Eameau,  "I 
guess  the  author  —  that  firebrand 
Felix  Pyat." 

"No,"  answered  the  Abbe" ;  "  the 
writer  signs  himself  by  the  name  of 
a  more  learned  atheist — Diderot  le 
jeune." 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Eaoul 
entered,  accompanying  Isaura.  A 
change  had  come  over  the  face  of 
the  young  Vandemar  since  his 
brother's  death.  The  lines  about 
the  mouth  had  deepened,  the  cheeks 
had  lost  their  rounded  contour  and 
grown  somewhat  hollow.  But  the 
expression  was  as  se/ene  as  ever, 
perhaps  evep.  less  pensively  melan- 
choly. His  whole  aspect  was  that 
of  a  man  who  has  sorrowed,  but 
been  supported  in  sorrow ;  perhaps 
it  was  more  sweet — certainly  it  was 
more  lofty. 

And,  as  if  there  were  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  presence  something 
that  communicated  the  likeness  of 


his  own  soul  to  others,  since  Isaura 
had  been  brought  into  his  com- 
panionship, her  own  lovely  face  had 
caught  the  expression  that  prevailed 
in  his — that,  too,  had  become  more 
sweet — that,  too,  had  become  more 
lofty. 

The  friendship  that  had  grown  up 
between  these  two  young  mourners 
was  of  a  very  rare  nature.  It  had 
in  it  no  sentiment  that  could  ever 
warm  into  the  passion  of  human 
love.  Indeed,  had  Isaura's  heart  been 
free  to  give  away,  love  for  Eaoul 
de  Vandemar  would  have  seemed  to 
her  a  profanation.  He  was  never 
more  priestly  than  when  he  was 
most  tender.  And  the  tenderness 
of  Eaoul  towards  her  was  that  of 
some  saint-like  nature  towards  the 
acolyte  whom  it  attracted  upwards. 
He  had  once,  just  before  Enguer- 
rand's  death,  spoken  to  Isaura  with 
a  touching  candour  as  to  his  own 
predilection  for  a  monastic  life. 
"  The  worldly  avocations  that  open 
useful  and  honourable  careers  for 
others  have  no  charm,  for  me.  I 
care  not  for  riches  nor  power, 
nor  honours  nor  fame.  The  aus- 
terities of  the  conventual  life 
have  no  terror  for  me ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  a  charm,  for 
with  them  are  abstraction  from 
earth  and  meditation  on  heaven. 
In  earlier  years  I  might,  like  other 
men,  have  cherished  dreams  of 
human  love,  and  felicity  in  married 
life,  but  for  the  sort  of  veneration 
with  which  I  regarded  one  to  whom 
I  owe — humanly  speaking — what- 
ever of  good  there  may  be  in  me. 
Just  when  first  taking  my  place 
among  the  society  of  young  men 
who  banish  from  their  life  all 
thought  of  another,  I  came  under 
the  influence  of  a  woman  who 
taught  me  to  see  that  holiness  was 
beauty.  She  gradually  associated 
me  with  her  acts  of  benevolence, 
and  from  her  I  learned  to  love  God 
too  well  not  to  be  indulgent  to  his 
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creatures.  I  know  not  whether  the 
attachment  I  felt  to  her  could  have 
been  inspired  in  one  who  had  not 
from  childhood  conceived  a  romance, 
not  perhaps  justified  by  history,  for 
the  ideal  images  of  chivalry.  My 
feeling  for  her  at  first  was  that  of 
the  pure  and  poetic  homage  which 
a  young  knight  was  permitted,  sans 
reproche,  to  render  to  some  fair 
queen  or  chdtelaine,  whose  colours 
he  wore  in  the  lists,  whose  spotless 
repute  he  would  have  perilled  his 
life  to  defend.  But  soon  even  that 
sentiment,  pure  as  it  was,  became 
chastened  from  all  breath  of  earthly 
love,  in  proportion  as  the  admiration 
refined  itself  into  reverence.  She 
has  often  urged  me  to  marry,  but  I 
have  no  bride  on  this  earth.  I  do 
but  want  to  see  Enguerrand  happily 
married,  and  then  I  quit  the  world 
for  the  cloister." 

But  after  Enguerrand's  death, 
Raoul  resigned  all  idea  of  the  con- 
vent. That  evening,  as  he  attended 
to  their  homes  Isaura  and  the  other 
ladies  attached  to  the  ambulance, 
he  said,  in  answer  to  inquiries  about 
his  mother,  "She  is  resigned  and 
calm;  I  have  promised  her  I  will 
not,  while  she  lives,  bury  her  other 
son  :  I  renounce  my  dreams  of  the 
monastery." 

Eaoul  did  not  remain  many 
minutes  at  Isaura's.  The  Abbe* 
accompanied  him  on  his  way  home. 
"  I  have  a  request  to  make  to  you," 
said  the  former;  "you  know,  of 
course,  your  distant  cousin  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Maule'on  ? " 

"Yes.  Not  so  well  as  I  ought, 
for  Enguerrand  liked  him." 

"  Well  enough,  at  all  events,  to 
call  on  him  with  a  request  which  I 
am  commissioned  to  make,  but  it 
might  come  better  from  you  as  a 
kinsman.  I  am  a  stranger  to  him, 
and  I  know  not  whether  a  man  of 
that  sort  would  not  regard  as  an 
officious  intermeddling  any  com- 
munication made  to  him  by  a  priest. 


The   matter,    however,    is   a    very 
simple   one.       At   the   convent   of 
*  *  *  there  is  a  poor  nun  who  is, 
I  fear,  dying.     She  has  an  intense 
desire  to  see  M.  de  Maule'on,  whom 
she  declares  to  be  her  uncle,  and  her 
only  surviving  relative.     The  laws 
of  the  convent  are  not  too  austere 
to  prevent  the  interview  she  seeks 
in  such  a  case.     I  should  add  that 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  her  pre- 
vious history.     I  am  not  the  con- 
fessor of  the  sisterhood;  he,  poor 
man,   was    badly    wounded    by   a 
chance  ball  a  few  days  ago  when 
attached  to  an  ambulance  on  the 
ramparts.     As  soon  as  the  surgeon 
would  allow  him  to  see  any  one, 
he  sent  for  me,  and  bade  me  go 
to  the  nun  I  speak  of — Sister  Ur- 
sula.     It  seems   that  he  had  in- 
formed her  that  M.  de  Maule'on  was 
at    Paris,    and    had    promised  to 
ascertain  his  address.     His  wound 
had  prevented  his  doing  so,  but  he 
trusted  to  me  to   procure  the  in- 
formation.     I  am  well  acquainted 
with   the   Superieure   of   the   con- 
vent, and  I  flatter  myself  that  she 
holds  me  in  esteem.     I  had  there- 
fore no  difficulty  to  obtain  her  per- 
mission to  see  this  poor  nun,  which 
I  did  this  evening.     She  implored 
me  for  the  peace  of  her  soul  to  lose 
no    time    in    finding   out    M.    de 
MauleWs  address,  and  entreating 
him  to  visit  her.     Lest  he  should 
demur,  I  was  to  give  him  the  name 
by  which  he  had  known  her  in  the 
world — Louise  Duval.     Of  course  I 
obeyed.     The  address  of  a  man  who 
has  so  distinguished  himself  in  this 
unhappy   siege   I  very   easily   ob- 
tained, and  repaired  at  once  to  M. 
de  Mauleon's  apartment.     I  there 
learned  that  he  was  from  home,  and 
it  was  uncertain  whether  he  would 
not  spend  the  night  on  the  ram- 
parts." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  see  him  early 
in  the  morning,"  said  Raoul,  "  and 
execute  your  commission." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


De  Mauleon  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  Eaoul's  visit  the  next 
morning.  He  had  no  great  liking 
for  a  kinsman  whose  politely  dis= 
tant  reserve  towards  him,  in  con- 
trast to  poor  Enguerrand's  genial 
heartiness,  had  much  wounded  his 
sensitive  self-respect ;  nor  could  he 
comprehend  the  religious  scruples 
which  forbade  Eaoul  to  take  a 
soldier's  share  in  the  battle-field, 
though  in  seeking  there  to  save  the 
lives  of  others  so  fearlessly  hazard- 
ing his  own  life. 

"  Pardon,"  said  Eaoul,  with  his 
sweet  mournful  smile,  "  the  un- 
seasonable hour  at  which  I  disturb 
you.  But  your  duties  on  the  ram- 
parts and  mine  in  the  hospital 
begin  early,  and  I  have  promised 
the  Abbe  Vertpre*  to  communicate 
a  message  of  a  nature  which  per- 
haps you  may  deem  pressing."  He 
proceeded  at  once  to  repeat  what 
the  Abbe*  had  communicated  to 
him  the  night  before  relative  to  the 
illness  and  the  request  of  the  nun.  . 

"  Louise  Duval ! "  exclaimed  the 
Vicomte, — "  discovered  at  last,  and 
a  religieuse  !  Ah !  I  now  under- 
stand why  she  never  sought  me 
out  when  I  reappeared  at  Paris. 
Tidings  of  that  sort  do  not  pen- 
etrate the  walls  of  a  convent:  I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  M.  de 
Yandemar,  for  the  trouble  you 
have  so  kindly  taken.  This  poor 
nun  is  related  to  me,  and  I  will  at 
once  obey  the  summons.  But  this 

convent   des I   am   ashamed 

to  say  I  know  not  where  it  is.     A 
long  way  off,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Allow  me  to  be  your  guide," 
said  Eaoul ;  "  I  should  take  it  as  a 
favour  -to  be  allowed  to  see  a  little 
more  of  a  man  whom  my  lost 
brother  held  in  such  esteem." 

Victor  was  touched  by  this  con- 
ciliatory speech;  and  in  a  few 


minutes  more  the  two  men  were  on 
their  way  to  the  convent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine. 

Victor  commenced  the  conver- 
sation by  a  warm  and  heartfelt 
tribute  to  Enguerrand's  character 
and  memory.  "I  never,"  he  said, 
"knew  a  nature  more  rich  in  the 
most  endearing  qualities  of  youth  ; 
so  gentle,  so  high-spirited,  rendering 
every  virtue  more  attractive,  and 
redeeming  such  few  faults  or 
foibles  as  youth  so  situated  and  so- 
tempted  cannot  wholly  escape,  with 
an  urbanity  not  conventional,  not 
artificial,  but  reflected  from  the 
frankness  of  a  genial  temper  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  generous  heart. 
Be  comforted  for  his  loss,  my 
kinsman.  A  brave  death  was  the* 
proper  crown  of  that  beautiful 
life." 

Eaoul  made  no  answer,  but  pres- 
sed gratefully  the  arm  now  linked 
within  his  own.  The  companions 
walked  on  in  silence ;  Victor's 
mind  settling  on  the  visit  he  was 
about  to  make  to  the  niece  so  long 
mysteriously  lost,  and  now  so  un- 
expectedly found.  Louise  had  in- 
spired him  with  a  certain  interest 
from  her  beauty  and  force  of 
character,  "but  never  with  any  warm 
affection.  He  felt  relieved  to  find 
that  her  life  had  found  its  close  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  convent.  He 
had  never  divested  himself  of  a 
certain  fear,  inspired  by  Louvier's 
statement,  that  she  might  live  to 
bring  scandal  and  disgrace  on  the- 
name  he  had  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, and  after  so  lengthened  an 
anguish,  partially  cleared  in  his  own. 
person. 

Eaoul  left  De  Maule'on  at  the 
gate  of  the  convent,  and  took  hi& 
way  towards  the  hospitals  where 
he  visited,  and  the  poor  whom  ho 
relieved. 
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Victor  was  conducted  silently 
into  the  convent  parloir;  and,  after 
waiting  there  several  minutes,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  Superieure 
entered.  As  she  advanced  towards 
him,  with  stately  step  and  solemn 
visage,  De  Mauleon  recoiled,  and 
uttered  a  half -suppressed  exclam- 
ation that  partook  both  of  amaze 
and  awe.  Could  it  be  possible  1 
Was  this  majestic  woman,  with,  the 
grave,  impassible  aspect,  once  the 
ardent  girl  whose  tender  letters  he 
had  cherished  through  stormy  years, 
and  only  burned  on  the  night  before 
the  most  perilous  of  his  battle-fields  ? 
This  the  one,  the  sole  one,  whom  in 
his  younger  dreams  he  had  seen  as 
his  destined  wife  1  It  was  so — it 
was.  Doubt  vanished  when  he 
heard  her  voice  ;  and  yet  how  dif- 
ferent every  tone,  every  accent, 
from  those  of  the  low,  soft,  thrilling 
music  that  had  breathed  in  the 
voice  of  old ! 

"M.  de  Mauleon,"  said  the 
Superieure,  calmly,  "I  grieve  to 
sadden  you  by  very  mournful  in- 
telligence. Yesterday  evening, 
when  the  Abbe  undertook  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  request  of  our  Sis- 
ter Ursula,  although  she  was  be- 
yond mortal  hope  of  recovery — as 
otherwise  you  will  conceive  that  I 
could  not  have  relaxed  the  rules  of 
this  house  so  as  to  sanction  your 
visit — there  was  no  apprehension  of 
immediate  danger.  It  was  believed 
that  her  sufferings  would  be  pro- 
longed for  some  days.  I  saw  her 
late  last  night  before  retiring  to  my 
cell,  and  she  seemed  even  stronger 
than  she  had  been  for  the  last 
week.  A  sister  remained  at  watch 
in  her  cell.  Towards  morning  she 
fell  into  apparently  quiet  sleep,  and 
in  that  sleep  she  passed  away." 
The  Superieure  here  crossed  her- 
self, and  murmured  pious  words  in 
Latin. 

"  Dead  !  my  poor  niece  ! "  said 
Yictor,  feelingly,  roused  from  his 
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stun  at  the  first  sight  of  the  Supe- 
rieure by  her  measured  tones,  and 
the  melancholy  information  she  so 
composedly  conveyed  to  him.  "  I 
cannot,  then,  even  learn  why  she  so 
wished  to  see  me  once  more, — or 
what  she  might  have  requested  at 
my  hands ! " 

"  Pardon,  M.  le  Viconite.  Such 
sorrowful  consolation  I  have  re- 
solved to  afford  you,  not  without 
scruples  of  conscience,  but  not 
without  sanction  of  the  excellent 
Abbe  Vertpre",  whom  I  summoned 
early  this  morning  to  decide  my 
duties  in  the  sacred  office  I  hold. 
As  soon  as  Sister  Ursula  heard  of 
your  return  to  Paris,  she  obtained 
my  permission  to  address  to  you  a 
letter,  subjected,  when  finished,  to 
my  perusal  and  sanction.  She  felt 
that  she  had  much  on  her  mind 
which  her  feeble  state  might  forbid 
her  to  make  known  to  you  in  con- 
versation with  sufficient  fulness ; 
and  as  she  could  only  have  seen 
you  in  presence  of  one  of  the  sisters, 
she  imagined  that  there  would  also 
be  less  restraint  in  a  written  com- 
munication. In  fine,  her  request 
was  that,  when  you  called,  I  might 
first  place  this  letter  in  your  hands, 
and  allow  you  time  to  read  it,  before 
being  admitted  to  her  presence ; 
when  a  few  words,  conveying  your 
promise  to  attend  to  the  wishes 
with  which  you  would  then  be 
acquainted,  would  suffice  for  an 
interview  in  her  exhausted  condi- 
tion. Do  I  make  myself  under- 
stood?" 

"  Certainly,  Madame, — and  the 
letter?" 

"  She  had  concluded  last  evening; 
and  when  I  took  leave  of  her  later 
in  the  night,  she  placed  it  in  my 
hands  for  approval.  M.  le  Viconite, 
it  pains  me  to  say  that  there  is 
much  in  the  tone  of  that  letter 
which  I  grieve  for  and  condemn. 
And  it  was  my  intention  to  point 
this  out  to  our  sister  at  morning, 
2  x 
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and  tell  her  that  passages  must  be 
altered  before  I  could  give  to  you 
the  letter.  Her  sudden  decease 
deprived  me  of  this  opportunitj^. 
I  could  not,  of  course,  alter  or  erase 
a  line — a  word.  My  only  option 
was  to  suppress  the  letter  altogether, 
or  give  it  you  intact.  The  Abbe" 
thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  my  duty 
does  not  forbid  the  dictate  of  my 
own  impulse — my  own  feelings; 
and  I  now  place  this  letter  in  your 
hands." 

De  Maule*on  took  a  packet,  un- 
sealed, from  the  thin  white  fingers 
of  the  Supe"rieure ;  and,  as  he  bent 
to  receive  it,  lifted  toward  her  eyes 
eloquent  with  a  sorrowful,  humble 
pathos,  in  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  had 
loved  not  to  see  a  reference  to  the 
past  which  the  lips  did  not  dare  to 
utter. 

A  faint,  scarce-perceptible  blush 
stole  over  the  marble  cheek  of  the 
nun.  But,  with  an  exquisite  deli- 
cacy, in  which  survived  the  woman 
while  reigned  the  nun,  she  replied 
to  the  appeal. 

"  M.  Yictor  de  Maule'on,  before, 
having  thus  met,  we  part  for  ever, 
permit  a  poor  religieuse  to  say  with 
what  joy — a  joy  rendered  happier 
because  it  was  tearful  —  I  have 
learned  through  the  Abbe"  Yertpre 
that  the  honour  which,  as  between 
man  and  man,  no  one  who ,  had 
once  known  you  could  ever  doubt, 
you  have  lived  to  vindicate  from 
calumny." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  heard  that — at 
last,  at  last!" 

"I  repeat — of  the  honour,  thus 
deferred,  I  never  doubted."  The 
Supe"rieure  hurried  on.  "  Greater 
joy  it  has  been  to  me  to  hear  from 
the  same  venerable  source  that, 
while  found  bravest  among  the 
defenders  of  your  country,  you  are 
clear  from  all  alliance  with  the  as- 
sailants of  your  God.  Continue  so, 
continue  so,  Yictor  de  Maule'on." 


[Dec, 

She  retreated  to  the  door,  and 
then  turned  towards  him  with  a 
look  in  which  all  the  marble  had 
melted  away;  adding,  with  words 
more  formally  nunlike,  yet  unmis- 
takably womanlike,  than  those 
which  had  gone  before, — "  That  to 
the  last  you  may  be  true  to  God,  is 
a  prayer  never  by  me  omitted." 

She  spoke,  and  vanished. 

In  a  kind  of  dim  and  dreamlike 
bewilderment  Yictor  de  Mauleon 
found  himself  without  the  walls  of 
the  convent.  Mechanically,  as  a 
man  does  when  the  routine  of  his 
life  is  presented  to  him,  from  the 
first  Minister  of  State  to  the  poor 
clown  at  a  suburban  theatre,  doomed 
to  appear  at  their  posts,  to  prose  on 
a  Beer  Bill  or  grin  through  a  horse- 
collar,  though  their  hearts  are 
bleeding  at  every  pore  with  some 
household  or  secret  affliction, — 
mechanically  De  Mauleon  went  his 
way  towards  the  ramparts,  at  a 
section  of  which  he  daily  drilled 
his  raw  recruits.  Proverbial  for 
his  severity  towards  those  who 
offended,  for  the  cordiality  of  his 
praise  of  those  who  pleased  his 
soldierly  judgment,  no  change  of 
his  demeanour  was  visible  that 
morning,  save  that  he  might  be 
somewhat  milder  to  the  one,  some- 
what less  hearty  to  the  other. 
This  routine  duty  done,  he  passed 
slowly  towards  a  more  deserted  be- 
cause a  more  exposed  part  of  the 
defences,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
frozen  sward  alone.  The  cannon 
thundered  around  him.  He  heard 
unconsciously:  from  time  to  time 
an  olus  hissed  and  splintered  close 
at  his  feet ; — he  saw  with  abstracted 
eye.  His  soul  was  with  the  past ; 
and,  brooding  t>ver  all  that  in  the 
past  lay  buried  there,  came  over 
him  a  conviction  of  the  vanity  of 
the  human  earth-bounded  objects 
for  which  we  burn  or  freeze,  far  more 
absolute  than  had  grown  out  of 
the  worldly  cynicism  connected 
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with  his  worldly  ambition.  The 
sight  of  that  face,  associated  with 
the  one  pure  romance  of  his  reck- 
less youth,  the  face  of  one  so 
estranged,  so  serenely  aloft  from  all 
memories  of  youth,  of  romance,  of 
passion,  smote  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  hopes  of  the  new 
career,  as  the  look  on  the  skull 
of  the  woman  he  had  so  loved  and 
so  mourned,  when  disburied  from 
her  grave,  smote  the  brilliant  noble 
who  became  the  stern  reformer 
of  La  Trappe.  And  while  thus 
gloomily  meditating,  the  letter  of 
the  poor  Louise  Duval  was  for- 
gotten. She  whose  existence  had 
so  troubled,  and  crossed,  and  partly 
marred  the  lives  of  others, —  she, 
scarcely  dead,  and  already  forgotten 
by  her  nearest  of  kin.  Well — :had 
she  not  forgotten,  put  wholly  out  of 
her  mind,  all  that  was  due  to  those 
much  nearer  to  her  than  is  an  uncle 
to  a  niece  1 

The  short,  bitter,  sunless  day 
was  advancing  towards  its  decline, 
before  Victor  roused  himself  with 
a  quick  impatient  start  from  his* 
reverie,  and  took  forth  the  letter 
from  the  dead  nun. 

It  began  with  expressions  of 
gratitude,  of  joy  at  the  thought 
that  she  should  see  him  again 
before  she  died,  thank  him  for 
his  past  kindness,  and  receive,  she 
trusted,  his  assurance  that  he  would 
attend  to  her  last  remorseful  in- 
junctions. I  pass  over  much  that 
followed  in  the  explanation  of 
events  in  her  life  sufficiently  known 
to  the  reader.  She  stated,  as  the 
strongest  reason  why  she  had  re- 
fused the  hand  of  Louvier,  her 
knowledge  that  she  should  in  due 
time  become  a  mother — a  fact  con- 
cealed from  Victor,  secure  that  he 
would  then  urge  her  not  to  annul 
her  informal  marriage,  but  rather 
insist  on  the  ceremonies  that  would 
render  it  valid.  She  touched 
briefly  on  her  confidential  inti- 


macy with  Madame  Marigny,  the 
exchange  of  name  and  papers,  her 
confinement  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aix,  the  child  left  to  the  care 
of  the  nurse,  the  journey  to  Munich 
to  find  the  false  Louise  Duval  was 
no  more.  The  documents  ob- 
tained through  the  agent  of  her 
easy-tempered  kinsman,  the  late 
Marquis  de  Eochebriant,  and  her 
subsequent  domestication  in  the 
house  of  the  Von  Eudesheims, — 
all  this  it  is  needless  to  do  more 
here  than  briefly  recapitulate.  The 
letter  then  went  on  :  "  While  thus 
kindly  treated  by  the  family  with 
whom  nominally  a  governess,  I 
was  on  the  terms  of  a  friend 
with  Signor  Ludovico  Cicogna,  an 
Italian  of  noble  birth.  He  was 
the  only  [  man  I  ever  cared  for. 
I  loved  him  with  frail  human 
passion.  I  could  not  tell  him  my 
true  history.  I  could  not  tell  him 
that  I  had  a  child;  such  intel- 
ligence would  have  made  him 
renounce  me  at  once.  He  had  a 
daughter,  still  but  an  infant,  by 
a  former  marriage,  then  brought 
up  in  France.  He  wished  to  take 
her  to  his  house,  and  his  second 
wife  to  supply  the  place  of  her 
mother.  What  was  I  to  do  with 
the  child  I  had  left  near  Aix? 
While  doubtful  and  distracted, 
I  read  an  advertisement  in  the 
journals  to  the  effect  that  a  French 
lady,  then  staying  in  Coblentz, 
wished  to  adopt  a  female  child 
not  exceeding  the  age  of  six :  the 
child  to  be  wholly  resigned  to  her 
by  the  parents,  she  undertaking 
to  rear  and  provide  for  it  as  her 
own.  I  resolved  to  go  to  Cob- 
lentz at  once.  I  did  so.  I  saw 
this  lady.  She  seemed  in  affluent 
circumstances,  yet  young,  but  a 
confirmed  invalid,  confined  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  to  her  sofa 
by  some  malady  of  the  spine.  She 
told  me  very  frankly  her  story. 
She  had  been  a  professional  dan- 
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cer  on  the  stage,  had  married 
respectably,  quitted  the  stage,  be- 
come a  widow,  and  shortly  after- 
wards been  seized  with  the  com- 
plaint that  would  probably  for  life 
keep  her  a  secluded  prisoner  in 
her  room.  Thus  afflicted,  and 
without  tie,  interest,  or  object  in 
the  world,  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  adopting  a  child  that  she  might 
bring  up  to  tend  and  cherish  her 
as  a  daughter,  in  this,  the  im- 
perative condition  was  that  the 
child  should  never  be  resought 
by  the  parents.  She  was  pleased 
by  my  manner  and  appearance : 
she  did  not  wish  her  adopted 
daughter  to  be  the  child  of 
peasants.  She  asked  me  for  no 
references, —  made  no  inquiries. 
She  said  cordially  that  she  wished 
for  no  knowledge  that,  through  any 
indiscretion  of  her  own,  communi- 
cated to  the  child,  might  lead  her 
to  seek  the  discovery  of  her  real 
parents.  In  fine,  I  left  Coblentz 
on  the  understanding  that  I  was 
to  bring  the  infant,  and  if  it 
pleased  Madame  Surville,  the  agree- 
ment was  concluded. 

"  I  then  repaired  to  Aix.  I  saw 
the  child.  Alas  !  unnatural  mother 
that  I  was,  the  sight  only  more 
vividly  brought  before  me  the 
sense  of  my  own  perilous  posi- 
tion. Yet  the  child  was  lovely ! 
a  likeness  of  myself,  but  lovelier 
far,  for  it  was  a  pure,  innocent, 
gentle  loveliness.  And  they  told 
her  to  call  me  '  Maman.'  Oh,  did 
I  not  relent  when  I  heard  that 
name?  No;  it  jarred  on  my  ear 
as  a  word  of  reproach  and  shame. 
In  walking  with  the  infant  to- 
wards the  railway  station,  imagine 
my  dismay  when  suddenly  I  met 
the.  man  who  had  been  taught 
to  believe  me  dead.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  dismay  was  equal 
to  my  own — that  I  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  his  desire  to  claim 
me.  It  did  occur  to  me  for  a 


moment  to  resign  his  child  to  him. 
But  when  he  shrank  reluctantly 
from  a  half  suggestion  to  that 
effect,  my  pride  was  wounded,  my 
conscience  absolved.  And,  after 
all,  it  might  be  unsafe  to  my 
future  to  leave  with  him  any  mo- 
tive for  retracing  me.  I  left  him 
hastily.  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  him  more.  I  took  the 
child  to  Coblentz.  Madame  Sur- 
ville was  charmed  with  its  pretti- 
ness  and  prattle, —  charmed  still 
more  when  I  rebuked  the  poor 
infant  for  calling  me  '  MamanJ 
and  said,  'Thy  real  mother  is 
here.'  Freed  from  my  trouble,  I 
returned  to  the  kind  German  roof 
I  had  quitted,  and  shortly  after 
became  the  wife  of  Ludovico  Ci- 
cogna. 

"  My  punishment  soon  began. 
His  was  a  light,  fickle,  pleasure- 
hunting  nature.  He  soon  grew 
weary  of  me.  My  very  love  made 
me  unarniable  to  him,  I  became 
irritable,  jealous,  exacting.  His 
daughter,  who  now  came  to  live 
with  us,  was  another  subject  of 
discord.  I  knew  that  he  loved 
her  better  than  me.  I  became 
a  harsh  stepmother;  and  Ludovi- 
co's  reproaches,  vehemently  made, 
nursed  all  my  angriest  passions. 
But  a  son  of  this  new  marriage 
was  born  to  myself.  My  pretty 
Luigi !  how  my  heart  became 
wrapt  up  in  him !  Nursing  him, 
I  forgot  resentment  against  his 
father.  Well,  poor  Cicogna  fell 
ill  and  died.  I  mourned  him  sin- 
cerely; but  my  boy  was  left. 
Poverty  then  fell  on  me, — poverty 
extreme.  Cicogna's  sole  income 
was  derived  from  a  post  in  the 
Austrian  dominion  in  Italy,  and 
ceased  with  it.  He  received  a 
small  pension  in  compensation ; 
that  died  with  him. 

"At  this  time,  an  Englishman, 
with  whom  Ludovico  had  made 
acquaintance  in  Venice,  and  who 
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visited  often  at  our  house  in  Verona, 
offered  me  his  hand.  He  had  taken 
an  extraordinary  liking  to  Isaura, 
Cicogna's  daughter  by  his  first 
marriage.  But  I  think  his  proposal 
was  dictated  partly  by  compassion 
for  me,  and  more  by  affection  for 
her.  For  the  sake  of  my  boy  Luigi 
I  married  him.  He  was  a  good 
man,  of  retired  learned  habits  with 
which  I  had  no  sympathy.  His 
companionship  overwhelmed  me 
with  ennui.  But  I  bore  it  patiently 
for  Luigi's  sake.  God  saw  that  my 
heart  was  as  much  as  ever  estranged 
from  Him,  and  He  took  away  my 
all  on  earth — my  boy.  Then  in  my 
desolation  I  turned  to  our  Holy 
Church  for  comfort.  I  found  a 
friend  in  the  priest,  my  confessor. 
I  ,was  startled  to  learn  from  him 
how  guilty  I  had  been — was  still. 
Pushing  to  an  extreme  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  he  would  not  allow 
that  my  first  marriage,  though  null 
by  law,  was  void  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven.  Was  not  the  death  of  the 
child  I  so  cherished  a  penalty  due 
to  my  sin  towards  the  child  I  had 
abandoned  1 

"  These  thoughts  pressed  on  me 
night  and  day.  With  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  good  priest,  I 
determined  to  quit  the  roof  of  M. 
Selby,  and  to  devote  myself  to  the 
discovery  of  my  forsaken  Julie. 

"  I  had  a  painful  interview  with 
M.  Selby.  I  announced  my  inten- 
tion to  separate  from  him.  I  alleged 
as  a  reason  my  conscientious  repug- 
nance to  live  with  a  professed  here- 
tic— an  enemy  to  our  Holy  Church. 
When  M.  Selby  found  that  he  could 
not  shake  my  resolution,  he  lent 
himself  to  it  with  the  forbearance 
and  generosity  which  he  had  always 
exhibited.  On  our  marriage  he  had 
settled  on  me  five  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  absolutely  mine  in  the  event 
of  his  death.  Ho  now  proposed  to 
concede  to  me  the  interest  on  that 
capital  during  his  life,  and  he  under- 
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took  the  charge  of  my  step- daughter 
Isaura,  and  secured  to  her  all  the 
rest  he  had  to  leave;  such  landed 
property  as  he  possessed  in  England 
passing  to  a  distant  relative. 

"  So  we  parted,  not  with  hostility 
— tears  were  shed  on  both  sides. 
I  set  out  for  Coblentz.  Madame 
Surville  had  long  since  quitted  that 
town,  devoting  some  years  to  the 
round  of  various  mineral  spas  in 
vain  hope  of  cure.  Not  without 
some  difficulty  I  traced  her  to  her 
last  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  but  she  was  then  no  more 
— her  death  accelerated  by  the  shock 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  her  whole 
fortune,  which  she  had  been  induced 
to  place  in  one  of  the  numerous 
fraudulent  companies  by  which  so 
many  have  been  ruined.  Julie, 
who  was  with  her  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  had  disappeared  shortly 
after  it — none  could  tell  me  whither ; 
but  from  such  hints  as  I  could 
gather,  the  poor  child,  thus  left 
destitute,  had  been  betrayed  into 
sinful  courses. 

"  Probably  I  might  yet  by  search- 
ing inquiry  have  found  her  out; 
you  will  say  it  was  my  duty  at 
least  to  institute  such  inquiry.  No 
doubt; — I  now  remorsefully  feel 
that  it  was.  I  did  not  think  so  at 
the  time.  The  Italian  priest  had 
given  me  a  few  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  French  ladies  with  whom, 
when  they  had  sojourned  at  Flor- 
ence, he  had  made  acquaintance. 
These  ladies  were  very  strict  de- 
votees, formal  observers  of  those 
decorums  by  which  devotion  pro- 
claims itself  to  the  world.  They 
had  received  me  not  only  with 
kindness  but  with  marked  respect. 
They  chose  to  exalt  into  the  noblest 
self-sacrifice  the  act  of  my  leaving 
M.  Selby's  house.  Exaggerating 
the  simple  cause  assigned  to  it  in 
the  priest's  letter,  they  represented 
me  as  quitting  a  luxurious  home 
and  an  idolising  husband  rather 
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than  continue  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  enemy  of  my  religion. 
This  new  sort  of  flattery  intoxicated 
me  with  its  fumes.  I  recoiled  from 
the  thought  of  shattering  the  pedes- 
tal to  which  I  had  found  myself  ele- 
vated. What  if  I  should  discover  my 
daughter  in  one  from  the  touch  of 
whose  robe  these  holy  women  would 
recoil  as  from  the  rags  of  a  leper ! 
ITo ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  own  her, — impossible  for  me  to 
give  Iier  the  shelter  of  my  roof. 
Say,  it  discovered  to  hold  any  com- 
mune with  such  an  outcast,  no  ex- 
planation, no  excuse  short  of  the 
actual  truth,  would  avail  with  these 
austere  judges  of  human  error.  And 
the  actual  truth  would  be  yet  deeper 
disgrace.  I  reasoned  away  my  con- 
science. If  I  looked  for  example 
in  the  circles  in  which  I  had  ob- 
tained reverential  place,  I  could  find 
no  instance  in  which  a  girl  who  had 
fallen  from  virtue  was  not  repudi- 
ated by  her  nearest  relatives.  Nay, 
when  I  thought  of  my  own  mother, 
had  not  her  father  refused  to  see 
her,  to  acknowledge  her  child,  from 
110  other  offence  than  that  of  a 
mesalliance  which  wounded  the 
family  pride  ?  That  pride,  alas ! 
was  in  my  blood — my  sole  inherit- 
ance from  the  family  I  sprang  from. 
"Thus  it  went  on,  till  I  had 
grave  symptoms  of  a  disease  which 
rendered  the  duration  of  my  life  un- 
certain. My  conscience  awoke  and 
tortured  me.  I  resolved  to  take 
the  veil.  Vanity  and  pride  again  ! 
My  resolution  was  applauded  by 
those  whose  opinion  had  so  swayed 
my  mind  and  my  conduct.  Before 
I  retired  into  the  convent  from 
which  I  write,  I  made  legal  pro- 
vision as  to  the  bulk  of  the  fortune 
which,  by  the  death  of  M.  Selby, 
has  become  absolutely  at  my  dis- 
posal. One  thousand  pounds  amply 
sufficed  for  dotation  to  the  convent : 
the  other  four  thousand  pounds  are 
given  in  trust  to  the  eminent  notary, 
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applying  to  him,  you  will  find 
that  the  sum,  with  the  accumulated 
interest,  is  bequeathed  to  you, — a 
tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  assist- 
ance you  afforded  me  in  the  time  of 
your  own  need,  and  the  kindness 
with  which  you  acknowledged  our 
relationship  and  commiserated  my 
misfortunes. 

"  But  oh,  my  uncle,  find  out — a 
man  can  do  so  with  a  facility  not 
accorded  to  a  woman — what  has 
become  of  this  poor  Julie,  and  de- 
vote what  you  may  deem  right'  and 
just  of  the  sum  thus  bequeathed  to 
place  her  above  want  and  tempta- 
tion. In  doing  so,  I  know  you  will 
respect  my  name  :  I  would  not 
have  it  dishonour  you,  indeed. 

"  I  have  been  employed  in  writ- 
ing this  long  letter  since  the  day 
I  heard  you  were  in  Paris.  It  has 
exhausted  the  feeble  remnants  of 
my  strength.  It  will  be  given  to 
you  before  the  interview  I  at  once 
dread  and  long  for,  and  in  that  in- 
terview you  will  not  rebuke  me. 
Will  you,  my  kind  uncle  ?  No,  you 
will  only  soothe  and  pity  ! 

"  Would  that  I  were  worthy  to 
pray  for  others,  that  I  might  add, 
1  May  the  Saints  have  you  in  their 
keeping,  and  lead  you  to  faith  in  the 
Holy  Church,  which  has  power  to 
absolve  from  sins  those  who  repent 
as  I  do.'" 

The  letter  dropped  from  Victor's 
hand.  He  took  it  up,  smoothed  it 
mechanically,  and  with  a  dim,  ab- 
stracted, bewildered,  pitiful  wonder. 
Well  might  the  Supe"rieure  have 
hesitated  to  allow  confessions,  be- 
traying a  mind  so  little  regulated 
by  genuine  religious  faith,  to  pass  in- 
to other  hands.  Evidently  it  was  the 
paramount  duty  of  rescuing  from 
want  or  from  sin  the  writer's  for- 
saken child,  that  had  overborne  all 
other  considerations  in  the  mind  of 
the  Woman  and  the  Priest  she  con- 
sulted. 
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Throughout  that  letter,  what  a 
strange  perversion  of  understand- 
ing !  what  a  half-unconscious  con- 
fusion of  wrong  and  right ! — the 
duty  marked  out  so  obvious  and  so 
neglected  ;  even  the  religious  senti- 
ment awakened  by  the  conscience 
so  dividing  itself  from  the  moral 
instinct !  the  dread  of  being  thought 
less  religious  by  obscure  compara- 
tive strangers  stronger  than  the 
moral  obligation  to  discover  and 
reclaim  the  child  for  whose  errors, 
if  she  had  erred,  the  mother  who  so 
selfishly  forsook  her  was  alone  re- 
sponsible !  even  at  the  last,  at  the 
approach  of  death,  the  love  for  a 
name  she  had  never  made  a  self- 
sacrifice  to  preserve  unstained,  and 
that  concluding  exhortation, — that 
reliance  on  a  repentance  in  which 
there  was  so  qualified  a  reparation  ! 

More  would  Victor  De  Maule"on 
have  wondered  had  he  known  those 
points  of  similarity  in  character, 
and  on  the  nature  of  their  final 
bequests,  between  Louise  Duval 
and  the  husband  she  had  deserted. 
By  one  of  those  singular  coinci- 
dences which,  if  this  work  be  judged 
by  the  ordinary  rules  presented  to 
the  ordinary  novel-reader,  a  critic 
would  not  unjustly  impute  to  de- 
fective invention  in  the  author,  the 
provision  for  this  child,  deprived  of 
its  natural  parents  during  their  lives, 
is  left  to  the  discretion  and  honour 
of  trustees,  accompanied  on  the  part 
of  the  consecrated  Louise  and  "  the 
blameless  King,"  with  the  injunc- 
tion of  respect  to  their  worldly  re- 
putations— two  parents  so  opposite 
in  condition,  in  creed,  in  disposi- 
tion, yet  assimilating  in  that  point 
of  individual  character  in  which  it 
touches  the  wide  vague  circle  of 
human  opinion.  For  this,  indeed, 
the  excuses  of  Richard  King  are 
strong,  inasmuch  as  the  secrecy  he 
sought  was  for  the  sake,  not  of  his 
own  memory,  but  that  of  her  whom 
the  world  knew  only  as  his  honour- 


ed wife.  The  conduct  of  Louise 
admits  no  such  excuse  ;  she  dies  as 
she  had  lived,  an  Egoist.  But, 
whatever  the  motives  of  the  parents, 
what  is  the  fate  of  the  deserted 
child  1  What  revenge  does  the 
worldly  opinion,  which  the  parents 
would  escape  for  themselves,  inflict 
on  the  innocent  infant  to  whom 
the  bulk  of  their  worldly  posses- 
sions is  to  be  clandestinely  con- 
veyed? Would  all  the  gold  of 
Opliir  be  compensation  enough  for 
her? 

Slowly  De  Mauleon  roused  him- 
self, and  turned  from  the  solitary 
place  where  he  had  been  seated 
to  a  more  crowded  part  of  the 
ramparts.  He  passed  a  group 
of  young  Moblots,  with  flowers 
wreathed  round  their  gun-barrels. 
"If,"  said  one  of  them,  gaily, 
"Paris  wants  bread,  it  never  wants 
flowers."  His  companions  laughed 
merrily,  and  burst  out  into  a  scur- 
rile  song  in  ridicule  of  St  Trochu. 
Just  then  an  obus  fell  a  few  yards 
before  the  group.  The  sound  only 
for  a  moment  drowned  the  song, 
but  the  splinters  struck  a  man  in 
a  coarse,  ragged  dress,  who  had 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  singers. 
At  his  sharp  cry,  two  men  hastened 
to  his  side :  one  was  Victor  de  Mau- 
le"on ;  the  other  was  a  surgeon,  who 
quitted  another  group  of  idlers — 
National  Guards — attracted  by  the 
shriek  that  summoned  his  profes- 
sional aid.  The  poor  man  was 
terribly  wounded.  The  surgeon, 
glancing  at  De  Maule'on,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  muttered,  "  Past 
help  !  "  The  sufferer  turned  his 
haggard  eyes  on  the  Vicomte,  and 
gasped  out,  "  M.  de  Mauleon? " 

"  That  is  my  name,"  answered 
Victor,  surprised,  and  not  imme- 
diately recognising  the  sufferer. 

"  Hist,  Jean  Lebeau  ! — look  at 
me,  you  recollect  me  now — Marc  le 
Helix,  concierge  to  the  Secret  Coun- 
cil. Ay,  I  found  out  who  you  were 
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long  ago — followed  you  home  from 
the  last  meeting  you  broke  up.  But 
I  did  not  betray  you,  or  you  would 
have  been  murdered  long  since.  Be- 
ware of  the  old  set — beware  of — of 

"  Here  his  voice  broke  off  into 

shrill  exclamations  of  pain.  Curb- 
ing his  last  agonies  with  a  powerful 
effort,  he  faltered  forth — "You  owe 
me  a  service — see  to  the  little  one  at 
home — she  is  starving."  The  death- 
rdle  came  on  j  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  no  more. 

Victor  gave  orders  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  corpse,  an'd  hurried 
away.  The  surgeon,  who  had 
changed  countenance  when  he  over- 
heard the  name  in  which  the  dying 
man  had  addressed  De  Maul^on, 
gazed  silently  after  De  Mauleon's 
retreating  form,  and  then,  also  quit- 
ting the  dead,  rejoined  the  group 
he  had  quitted.  Some  of  those  who 
composed  it  acquired  evil  renown 
later  in  the  war  of  the  Communists, 
and  came  to  disastrous  ends :  among 
that  number  the  Pole  Loubinsky 
and  other  members  of  the  Secret 
Council.  The  Italian  Easelli  was 
there  too,  but,  subtler  than  his 
French  confreres,  he  divined  the 
fate  of  the  Communists,  and  glided 
from  it — safe  now  in  his  native  land, 
destined  there,  no  doubt,  to  the  fu- 
nereal honours  and  lasting  renown 
which  Italy  bestows  on  the  dust  of 
her  sons  who  have  advocated  assas- 
sination out  of  love  for  the  human 
race. 

Amid  this  group,  too,  was  a  Na- 
tional Guard,  strayed  from  his  pro- 
per post,  and  stretched  on  the  frozen 
ground ;  and,  early  though  the 


hour,  in  the  profound  sleep  of  in- 
toxication. 

"  So,"  said  Loubinsky,  "  you 
have  found  your  errand  in  vain, 
Citizen  le  Noy ;  another  victim  to 
the  imbecility  of  our  generals." 

"  And  partly  one  of  us,"  replied 
the  Medecin  des  Pauvres.  "  You 
remember  poor  Le  Eoux,  who  kept 
the  old  baraqiie  where  the  Council  of 
Ten  used  to  meet  1  Yonder  he  lies." 

"Don't  talk  of  the  Council  of 
Ten.  What  fools  and  dupes  we 
were  made  by  that  vieux  gredin, 
Jean  Lebeau  !  How  I  wish  I  could 
meet  him  again  !" 

Gaspard  le  Noj  smiled  sarcasti- 
cally. "  So  much  the  worse  for 
you  if  you  did.  A  muscular  and  a 
ruthless  fellow  is  that  Jean  Lebeau  1 J> 
Therewith  he  turned  to  the  drunken 
sleeper  and  woke  him  up  with  a 
shake  and  a  kick. 

"Armand — Armand  Monnier,  I 
say,  rise,  rub  your  eyes  !  'What  if 
you  are  called  to  your  post  1  What 
if  you  are  shamed  as  a  deserter  and 
a  coward?" 

Armand  turned,  rose  with  an 
effort  from  the  recumbent  to  the 
sitting  posture,  and  stared  dizzily 
in  the  face  of  the  Medecin  des 
Pauvres. 

"I  was  dreaming  that  I  had 
caught  by  the  throat,"  said  Armand, 
wildly,  "  the  aristo  who  shot  my 
brother;  and  lo,  there  were  two 
men,  Victor  de  Maul^on  and  Jean 
Lebeau." 

"  All !  there  is  something  in 
dreams,"  said  the  surgeon.  "  Once 
in  a  thousand  times  a  dream  comes 
true." 
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INTERNATIONAL    VANITIES. 


NO.    I. — CEREMONIAL. 


THERE  are  some  curious  subjects 
which,  have  become  old-fashioned, 
which  have  drifted,  by  degrees,  so  far 
outside  the  necessities  of  ordinary 
educations  and  occupations,  that 
most  of  us  grow  up  and  live  and  die 
with  but  a  faint  perception  that  they 
exist  at  all,  and  certainly  with  no 
notion  of  their  details.  If  accident 
should  bring  any  of  them  under  our 
observation,  we  look  at  them  with 
more  or  less  indifference,  according 
to  our  particular  proclivities ;  but, 
as  we  get  on  very  well  without  them, 
as  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
money  -  making,  'or  athletic  sports, 
or  Eitualism,  or  novels,  or  last  night's 
ball,  or  the  state  of  the  crops,  or  the 
few  remaining  topics  which  now 
possess  the  privilege  of  interesting 
one  or  other  of  our  social  strata, 
we  never  think  of  going  out  of  our 
way  to  make  an  exploration  of  them. 
And  yet  they  are  seldom  altogether 
stupid :  they  all  contain  some  sort 
of  useful  teaching ;  they  may  even 
occasionally  be  amusing  ;  and  each 
of  them  has  exercised  the  earnest 
thoughts  of  earnest  men;  each  of 
them  has  a  literature  of  its  own ; 
each  of  them  fills  many  dusky  Latin 
folios,  that  were  printed  two  hundred 
years  ago,  at  Mayence  or  Amster- 
dam; each  of  them  has  had  enthusi- 
astic advocates  in  its  time.  Herald- 
ry, astrology,  the  art  of  poisoning, 
hawking,  and  international  law,  are 
examples  of  this  class  of  subjects. 

But,  if  the  mass  of  us  are  at 
liberty  to  know  as  little  as  we  like 
about  questions  of  this  category, 
there  are  here  and  there  some  people 
in  the  world  who,  from  special  sym- 
pathy or  professional  necessity,'  still 
persist  in  studying  them.  The  noble 
art  of  blazon  continues  to  find  a  few 


eager  followers;  astrology  is  main- 
tained as  a  state-craft  in  Persia ; 
poisoning  has  not  ceased  to  exercise 
a  winning  influence  over  certain  con- 
temporaneous minds ;  falconry  is, 
even  now,  a  daily  sport  in  Poland ; 
whilst  a  smattering  of  international 
law  is  usual  amongst  diplomatists. 
Of  these  five  forms  of  knowledge,  the 
last  is  certainly  the  most  useful  and 
the  least  rare;  but,  though  there  are 
grave  persons  who  go  on  writing 
books  about  it,  it  is  looked  at,  by 
everybody  but  themselves,  as  being, 
at  the  best,  an  antiquated,  disagree- 
able, ugly  sort  of  learning,  and  scarce- 
ly any  of  its  unwilling  students  have 
the  slightest  idea  that  it  can  ever 
become  attractive.  Such,  however, 
is  incontestably  the  case  ;  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  real  interest  and  amuse- 
ment hidden  away  in  the  gloomy 
volumes  which  date  from  Grotius ; 
it  all  depends  on  the  way  they  are 
read.  Diamonds  are  found  in  dirt ; 
sunshine  gleams  out  of  clouds ;  cases 
have  positively  been  known  in  which 
laughter  has  been  provoked  by  dic- 
tionaries ;  why  then  should  treatises 
on  international  law  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  list  of  readings 
which  can  possibly  contribute  to 
make  life  pleasant  1  They  are  not 
limited,  after  all,  simply  to  discus- 
sions of  thQJus  gentium  and  ike  jus 
privatum,  of  the  mare  liberum  and  the 
mare  clausum^  of  "  derivative  acqui- 
sition/' or  of  rights  of  jurisdiction. 
They  talk  of  other  things  besides — 
of  Ceremonials,  and  Forms,  and  Dig- 
nities, of  Prerogatives,  Privileges, 
Emblems,  and  Decorations,  of  atti- 
tude towards  Aliens  and  attitude 
towards  Kings,  of  all  the  varied 
elements  which  make  up  the  vanity 
of  nations.  These  details  of  their 
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contents  are,  however,  covered  up  by 
.such  a  pile  of  ponderous  dissertation 
on  other  less  diverting  matter,  that 
they  not  unnaturally  remain  in- 
visible to  the  casual  eye.  But  if 
some  strange  necessity  should  for- 
cibly dim  t  attention  to  them,  they 
shine  out  like  a  lantern  in  a  fog ; 
they  tell  us  curious  stories ;  they 
impart  to  us  odd  experiences  of  cha- 
racter ;  they  show  us  human  nature 
in  a  form  which  is  often  singularly 
new ;  and  especially,  they  teach  us 
— incredible  as  it  may  seem — that 
nations  reach  a  height  of  self-assert- 
ing vanity  immeasurably  beyond 
what  any  individual  can  possibly 
attain.  This  latter  fact  is  worth 
communicating  to  the  world;  for  no 
discovery  can  be  more  soothing,  more 
strengthening,  more  justifying,  than 
to  find  out  that,  whatever  be  the 
enormity  of  one's  own  pride,  it  never 
•can  be  as  vast  as  that  of  the  country 
to  which  one  belongs,  whatever  that 
country  be. 

The  various  books  which  uncon- 
sciously supply  the  evidence  of 
this  truth  commence,  without  ex- 
ception, by  the  assertion  that  all 
nations  theoretically  possess  two 
main  rights  —  independence  and 
•equality.  They  then  proceed  to  de- 
scribe these  glorious  privileges  in 
language  which  renders  them  so 
utterly  unattractive  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  we  are  read- 
ing of  the  great  causes  which  make 
the  blood  of  nations  boil,  and  for 
which  men  are  always  ready  to 
give  their  lives.  Fortunately  for  us, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  follow  them  in 
this  disfigurement  of  noble  senti- 
ments ;  we  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  their  ideas  of  independ- 
ence here,  and  we  have  to  make  but 
one  extract  from  their  theory  of 
equality.  Independence  may  per- 
haps help  states  to  feel  vainglorious ; 
but  the  legists  tell  us  that  it  is 
in  the  name  of  equality  alone  that 
they  show  their  pride  in  action,  that 


they  call  upon  each  other  for  exter- 
nal marks  of  honour  and  respect, 
and  that,  to  better  realise  this  pur- 
pose, they  have  gradually  invented 
"  Ceremonial." 

From  Vattel  down  to  Phillimore, 
all  publicists  have  written  gravely 
on  this  subject  of  ceremonial.  Most 
of  them  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  form 
of  worship,  and  seem  inclined  to 
kneel  down  when  they  talk  about 
it.  The  Dutch  and  German  writers 
particularly  have  applied  to  it  all 
their  learning,  all  their  pedantry, 
and  all  their  awe.  They  have 
analysed  and  subtilised  it ;  they 
have  divided  it  into  its  parts  ;  they 
have  decomposed  its  motives  ;  they 
have  distilled  its  essences  ;  they 
have  anatomised,  dissected,  sorted, 
and  classified  it.  They  wind  up 
their  laborious  enthusiasms  by  call- 
ing it  "  the  politeness  of  nations," 
which  is  a  lofty-sounding  but  par- 
ticularly incorrect  denomination ;  for 
the  original  object  of  ceremonial  was 
in  no  way  to  be  polite  to  others,  but 
solely  to  manifest  the  high  idea 
which  each  country  entertained  of 
what  was  due  to  it  from  its  neigh- 
bours. The  more  ancient  of  the 
jurists  talk  of  it  in  language  which 
is  evidently  intended  to  frighten 
away  disrespect,  and  to  inspire  pro- 
found deference.  Yattel — the  great 
Vattel,  the  commentator  of  Grotius, 
Puffendorf,  andWolf — says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  details  of  state  courtesy, 
"Les  attribuer  a  unvain  orgueil  c'est 
ignorer  grossierement  1'art  de  regner, 
et  me'priser  1'un  des  plus  ferrnes 
appuis  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  surete' 
d'un  Etat."  And  Junius — our  Eng- 
lish Junius — went  quite  as  far  in 
the  same  direction  when  he  declared, 
in  the  sonorous  wordings  which 
were  proper  to  him  :  "  Private  credit 
is  wealth ;  public  honour  is  security; 
the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal 
bird  supports  his  flight ;  strip  him 
of  his  plumage  and  you  pin  him  to 
the  earth."  These  grand  talkings, 
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however,  do  not  quite  convince  us  ; 
we  remain  incredulous,  and  perhaps 
even  somewhat  irreverent,  as  be- 
comes our  century ;  and  we  listen 
with  more  sympathy  to  the  practi- 
cal modern  politician  Calvo,  who 
takes  up  the  other  ground,  and 
argues  that,  "  if,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view,  these  questions  have 
lost  nothing  of  their  value,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  development  of 
civilisation,  and  the  ^diminution  of 
the  prestige  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  monarchical  principle,  have 
considerably  weakened  the  meaning 
of  these  vain  pretensions,  to  which 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  sacrifice 
the  higher  interests  of  humanity." 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  own  here,  at 
once,  that  though  all  the  legists 
solemnly  lay  claim  to  ceremonial  as 
being  essentially  one  of  their  own 
subjects,  though  it  has  grown  to  be 
an  integral  and  undisputed  element 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  though 
the  latter  must  consequently  accept 
the  responsibility  of  the  former, 
ceremony  existed  long  before  the 
Droit  des  Gens  was  thought  of. 
History  is  full  of  proofs  of  this. 
Did  not  Cyrus  behead  two  satraps 
because  they  omitted  to  place  their 
hands  inside  their  sleeves  when 
they  saluted  him  1  Did  not  Hadrian 
set  the  example  of  establishing  a 
royal  household  1  "Was  not  Charle- 
magne— the  simple,  unpretending 
Charlemagne — served  at  his  repasts 
by  subject  kings?  Did  not  royal 
hands  present  to  him,  at  each  dinner, 
a  spit  with  a  roast  boar  upon  it  ? 
And  did  not  St  Adalbert  write  a 
book  (of  which  Hincmar  has  pre- 
served the  memory)  telling  us  the 
titles  of  the  officers  of  his  palace, 
expatiating,  amongst  other  matters, 
on  the  dignity  of  the  chief  cook 
(princeps  coquorum  was  his  title), 
and  noting,  specially,  the  hierarchical 
superiority  of  the  bottle-holder  over 
the  wine-pourer  at  the  court  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle? 


But  there  was  nothing  inter- 
national in  all  this ;  subservient 
politenesses  were  then  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  the  person  of  the  local 
sovereign;  they  were  pure  home 
actions;  they  had  no  connection 
with  foreign  parts.  They  properly 
belonged,  not  to  ceremonial  as  it  is 
now  defined  and  understood,  but 
to  the  one  particular  branch  of  it 
called  etiquette,  which  is  limited  to 
the  regulation  of  the  relations  of 
monarchs,  princes,  and  dignitaries 
between  themselves  and  with  then- 
visitors.  Ceremonial  is  larger, 
grander,  more  imposing.  In  theory 
it  rises  above  kings,  for  it  asserts 
the  rights  of  nations  themselves; 
in  theory  it  cares  nought  for  per- 
sons, for  it  represents  the  collectivity 
of  peoples  ;  in  theory  it  is  a  univer- 
sal language,  for  its  voice  is  every- 
where the  same.  But,  in  practice, 
these  superb  pretensions  disappear ; 
in  practice  ceremonial  becomes  as 
human  as  we  are  ourselves,  with  all 
the  weaknesses,  the  puerilities,  the 
jealousies,  the  littlenesses,  which 
form  part  of  the  nature  of  each  one 
of  us.  All  it  proves- by  the  gran- 
deur of  its  claims  is  that,  vain 
as  men  are  individually,  they  be- 
come, as  was  said  just  now,  vastly 
more  so  in  their  united  capacity  as 
nations. 

Ceremonial  is  divided  by  its  pro- 
fessors into  five  main  sections — 
Precedence  of  States,  Eoyal  Hon- 
ours, Diplomatic  Ceremonial,  Mari- 
time Ceremonial,  and  Etiquette. 
And  yet,  though  etiquette  has  thus 
become  simply  one  of  the  elements 
of  ceremonial,  the  latter  is,  in  reality, 
begotten  of  the  former.  Etiquette 
has  existed  from  all  time.  It  is  so 
very  ancient  that  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, to  have  come  originally  into  use 
at  the  court  of  Nimrod.  There  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  for 
the  annals  of  the  period  are,  unfor- 
tunately, incomplete  ;  but  it  is  per- 
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fectly  logical  to  argue  that,  as  every 
monarch  in  history,  of  whatever 
date  or  country,  has  invariably 
called  upon  his  subjects  to  show 
him  obsequious  marks  of  inferiority, 
Mmrod,  the  first  of  kings,  cannot 
have  failed  to  do  so  too.  Ceremonial, 
on  the  contrary,  is  of  relatively  re- 
cent birth ;  it  was  called  into  exist- 
ence with  the  object  of  extending 
to  nations  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  courtesy  which,  to  that  time, 
had  been  the  personal  property  of 
sovereigns  alone.  It  grew  so  fast, 
it  was  taken  up  and  fostered  by  so 
many  statesmen  and  so  many  au- 
thors, that  it  quickly  overshadowed, 
eclipsed,  and  absorbed  its  progeni- 
tor; but,  notwithstanding  its  hasty 
growth  and  its  rapid  acquisition  of 
power,  it  has  never  undertaken  its 
predecessor's  work ;  the  two  have 
never  been  mixed  up,  they  have 
constantly  remained  separate  and 
distinct.  The  special  publicists  put 
ceremonial  on  their  title-page,  and 
only  give  a  chapter  to  etiquette; 
the  foreign  ministries  of  the  Con- 
tinent have  each  an  office  of  cere- 
monial, and  leave  etiquette  to  the 
narrower  duty  of  managing  court 
receptions;  but  though  ceremonial 
has  grown  so  great  and  strong, 
though  its  own  name  alone  now 
constitutes  the  generic  denomina- 
tion of  the  whole  class  of  processes 
of  which  it  has  become  the  chief, 
it  is  limited  in  action  to  the  com- 
paratively new  international  func- 
tions for  the  discharge  of  which  it 
was  called  into  existence.  Its  an- 
cestor, but  present  junior  partner, 
continues  to  direct  alone  the  parti- 
cular section  of  their  joint  domain 
which  originally  pertained  to  it. 

The  antiquity  of  the  parent  jus- 
tifies us  in  giving  a  little  considera- 
tion to  it  before  we  describe  the 
child ;  and  though  we  have  to  look 
to  other  sources  for  its  history,  we 
find  quite  enough  information  upon 
it  in  old  chronicles  to  be  able  to 
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describe  it  with  tolerable  exactness. 
Some  authors  derive  its  appellation 
from  the  Greek  stichos,  order,  rank ; 
others  from  a  corruption  of  "  est  hie 
questio  inter  N.  et  N.,"  the  formula 
which  French procureurs  placed  for- 
merly on  their  law -papers,  from 
which  the  primary  French  meaning 
of  the  word,  in  the  sense  of  ticket, 
has  evidently  originated.  As  Eti- 
quettes were  fastened  outside  docu- 
ments or  parcels  to  indicate  their 
contents,  so  etiquettes,  or  tickets, 
were  given  to  people  on  state  occa- 
sions, to  tell  them  where  to  stand 
and  what  to  do,  Thence  grew  up 
(according  to  this  interpretation) 
the  secondary  use  of  etiquette  as 
descriptive  of  ceremonious  observ- 
ances. But  whether  this  latter  ety- 
mology be  correct  or  not,  the  origin 
of  the  idea  expressed  is  distinctly 
traceable,  in  its  modern  application, 
to  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  holder  of  jousts  and  tour- 
naments, the  inventor  of  court  cour- 
tesy (the  second  word  was  gener- 
ated by  the  first),  who  sought  to 
thereby  adorn  his  house  with  more 
glories  than  kingly  monarchs  then 
possessed,  as  a  consolation,  perhaps, 
for  not  hoi  ding  their  title.  There  are, 
however,  antiquarians  who  allege 
that  the  theory  of  royal  etiquette  in 
Europe  (we  need  not  refer  to  its  sup- 
posed first  sproutings  in  China,  Per- 
sia, and  the  Caliphat  of  Bagdad)  is 
older  still ;  and  that  it  Was  brought 
westwards  by  the  Greek  princess 
Theophania,  who  married  Otho  the 
Red  in  the  tenth  century.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  everybody  agrees  that  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  that  it  took  a  seri- 
ous form  in  the  hands  of  Philippe 
le  Bon.  His  grandchild,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  carried  the  new  ideas  to 
her  husband  Maximilian ;  and  from 
Austria  they  passed  on  again,  with 
constant  augmentations  and  freshly 
devised  subtleties,  to  France  and 
Spain.  The  latter  land  especially 
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became  the  forcing  -  liouse  of  eti- 
quette ;  it  was  there  that  it  attained 
those  scarcely  credible  developments 
which  made  the  Spanish  court  a 
model  of  a  kind  which  the  world 
has  never  seen  before  or  since. 
Men  and  women  ceased  there  to  be 
human  beings  with  a  will;  they 
became  machines  of  reverence ; 
everybody  had  his  place  marked 
out,  and  was  kept  mercilessly  in  it ; 
the  number  of  steps  and  the  depth 
of  bows  which  each  person  was  to 
make  on  entering  the  royal  presence 
— the  width  of  cloaks,  the  length  of 
ribbons,  and,  perhaps  more  than  all, 
the  elaborate  division  of  offices  and 
functions — were  fixed  with  a  preci- 
sion of  which  examples  exist  no- 
where else,  except  in  decimals.  The 
study  of  etiquette  was,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  the  essential  element  of 
education  of  a  Spanish  gentleman ; 
and  it  is  naturally  in  Spain  that  we 
find  the  most  vivid  instances  of  its 
influence.  They  are,  indeed,  so 
particularly  striking,  that,  by  excep- 
tion to  the  general  indifference  to 
such  subjects  which  was  alluded 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
everybody  has  heard  something 
about  them.  There  may  therefore 
be  no  novelty  in  the  story  of  the 
queen  (she  was  wife  of  Charles  II.) 
who  fell  off  her  horse,  caught  her 
foot,  and  hung  indecorously  by  the 
stirrup,  upside  down,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  forty-three  attendants. 
The  sight  was  grievous ;  but  the 
forty-three  stood  still  and  gazed  at 
it,  in  anguish  deep  but  motionless, 
because  the  grand  equerry,  whose 
peculiar  right  it  was  to  unhook  the 
royal  ankle  on  such  occasions,  hap- 
pened to  be  somewhere  else.  Her 
majesty  would  have  remained  sus- 
pended there  indefinitely,  if  a  good- 
hearted  but  uninstructed  passer-by 
had  not  taken  upon  himself  to  re- 
lease her.  He  received  several  dou- 
bloons for  his  useful  service,  but 
was  condemned  to  banishment  for 


his  unpardonable  indiscretion.  And 
we  all  know  better  still  the  lament- 
able end  of  Philip  III.,  who,  find- 
ing the  fire  too  hot  for  his  royal 
wellbeing,  told  the  Marquis  de 
Pobar  to  put  it  out.  But  the  Mar- 
quis could  not  presume  to  do  so, 
because  fire-extinction  was  one  of 
the  attributions  of  the  Duke  d'Use- 
da,  who,  most  fortuitously,  was  at 
that  moment  hunting  in  Catalonia. 
So  the  king,  who  of  course  could  not 
condescend  to  give  way  to  fire — fire 
being  bound  by  etiquette  to  give 
way  to  kings — sat  majestically  and 
scorchingly  still,  grew  far  too  warm 
for  health,  got  erysipelas,  and  thereby 
died.  With  examples  such  as  these 
before  their  eyes,  it  is  not  astonish- 
ing that  the  entire  people  should 
have  taken  up  ceremony  as  a  duty  ; 
that  a  beggar  should  remark  in  the 
early  morning  to  a  colleague,  "Senor, 
has  your  courtesy  taken  his  choco- 
late ? "  and  that  grandees  of  Spain 
should  have  believed  themselves  to 
be  above  the  universe.  That  they 
really  did  so  seems  to  be  demon- 
strated by  a  conversation  which  a 
certain  illustrious  Portuguese  had, 
in  those  times,  with  a  blue-blooded 
Castilian.  The  former  began  by 
speaking  to  the  Spaniard  as  your 
Excellency ;  the  latter  replied,  your 
Courtesy.  Then  the  Portuguese 
imagining  that  his  first  phrase  Avas 
incorrect,  politely  said,  your  Cour- 
tesy; to  which  the  other  immedi- 
ately answered,  your  Excellency. 
Thereupon  the  Lusitanian,  vexed 
and  puzzled,  asked  the  Iberian  for 
an  explanation,  and  was  coolly  told 
(it  appears  they  were  speaking 
French),  "  Tous  les  titres  me  sont 
egaux,  pourvu  qu'il  n'y  ait  rien 
d'egal  entre  vous  et  moi." 

And  French  etiquette  was  almost 
as  extreme  as  that  of  Spain.  Arm- 
chairs, backed  chairs,  and  stools 
were,  for  centuries,  as  Voltaire  says, 
"  important  objects  of  politics,  and 
illustrious  subjects  of  quarrels."  He 
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explains,  with,  his  usual  spiteful- 
ness,  that  the  etiquette  of  chairs 
came  from  "  the  barbarians,  our 
grandfathers,"  who  had  only  one 
arm-chair,  which  was  solely  used  by 
people  who  were  ill.  This  latter 
view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  provinces  in  France 
where  the  piece  of  furniture  in 
question  was  called  a  chaise  de 
doUance ;  and  that  the  Germans 
have,  from  all  time,  denominated  it 
krankensessel — a  sick-chair.  Vol- 
taire goes  on  to  say  that  Made- 
moiselle spent  a  quarter  of  her  life 
in  the  mortal  tribulation  of  disputes 
about  her  seats ;  ought  she  to  sit 
in  a  certain  room,  upon  a  chair  or 
upon  a  stool,  or  not  sit  down 
at  all?  The  whole  court  was  in 
emotional  perplexity  about  these 
insoluble  difficulties.  Even  the 
king  himself  was  not  free  from 
the  obligation  of  sitting  according 
to  regulation.  If  he  condescended 
to  pay  a  visit  to  a  courtier  ill  in 
bed,  etiquette  constrained  his  ma- 
jesty to  lie  down  too,  for  it  was  im- 
possible that  a  sovereign  could  per- 
mit a  subject  to  indulge  in  unshared 
recumbency  in  his  presence;  so  when 
the  king  was  coming  to  a  sick-room, 
a  second  bed  was  prepared  before- 
hand, and  the  conversation  was 
conducted  in  positions  of  mutual 
horizontality.  Louis  XIII.  visited 
Richelieu  in  this  way  at  Tarascon, 
and  Louis  XIV.  did  the  same  when 
he  went  to  see  the  Marshal  de 
Villars,  after  he  was  wounded  at 
Malplaquet.  The  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  etiquette  reached  such 
a  point  at  Versailles,  that,  amongst 
other  things,  it  became  a  principle 
that  "toute  la  femme  est  dans  la 
reverence,"  which  meant  that  the 
manner  of  execution  of  a  perfect 
curtsey  ought  to  visibly  manifest 
and  express  all  the  qualities  of  a 
true  woman.  Etiquette  exercised 
its  action  not  only  over  form  and 
manner,  but  over  acts  as  well. 


Marie  Leczinska  did  not  dare  to 
play  cards  one  night  because  the 
court  had  heard  that  day  of  the 
death  of  some  German  prince  that 
nobody  had  ever  seen ;  and  M.  de 
Maurepas  filled  her  heart  with  joy 
(she  was  choked  with  ennui  when 
she  could  not  play)  by  saying, 
"Madame,  I  have  the  honour  to 
assure  your  majesty  that  the  game 
of  piquet  is  deep  mourning." 

In  the  earlier  times,  before  these 
strange  things  had  come  to  pass, 
there  used  to  be  several  sorts  of  eti- 
quette, depending  not  only  on  the 
rank  of  the  persons  concerned,  but 
also,  in  some  degree,  on  that  of  the 
nation  to  which  those  persons  be- 
longed. Distinctions  of  this  nature 
disappeared  from  etiquette  as  cere- 
monial became  organised;  but,  in 
passing  from  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter, they  became  still  more  clear  and 
binding.  Precedence  belongs  to 
each  of  the  two  classes  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  it  forms,  indeed,  so  essentially 
the  basis  of  both,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  the  existence  of  either  of 
them  without  it;  and  though  we 
have  not  to  consider  it  here  in  its 
double  character,  though  we  have 
to  look  at  it  solely  in  its  inter- 
national applications,  the  part  of 
it  which  concerns  individual  or 
local  rights  is  peculiar  enough  to 
merit  some  attention  from  such  of 
us  as  are  curious  in  human  fol- 
lies. As  a  proof  of  this,  an  allusion 
may  usefully  be  made  to  the  position 
of  the  question  in  England,  where 
precedence  is  still  determined — in 
its  main  elements — by  the  statute 
31  Henry  VIII.,  but  where,  since 
the  Court  of  Chivalry  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  doubts  on  intricate 
and  involved  problems  can  only  be 
dispelled  by  petitioning  the  Crown 
for  a  solution.  This  is  the  sole  of- 
ficial manner  of  obtaining  a  decision 
as  to  who  is  entitled  to  walk  first 
in  a  procession ;  but  as  the  Crown 
does  not  reply  itself — as  it  refers  the 
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difficulty  to  the  Heralds'  College— it 
would  be  simpler  to  allow  perplexed 
inquirers  to  go  direct  to  the  Officers 
of  Arms,  as  they  do  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Lyon  King  has  direct 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  subject.  Ordinary  cases 
can  be  solved  by  easier  means ; 
people  whose  standing -ground  is 
not  too  complicated,  who  are  simply 
suffering  from  curiosity  as  to  their 
exact  place  on  earth,  can  learn  it  from 
the  published  list  of  precedence  of 
English  men  and  women  (which 
can  be  found  in  the  special  diction- 
aries). This  catalogue  begins  with 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  ends  with 
Burgesses  and  their  wives  :  it  in- 
cludes 98  ranks  of  men,  and  66  ranks 
of  women.  How  soul-elevating  it  is 
to  recognise  that,  in  what  we  call  our 
wave-girt  home  of  freedom,  we  are 
still  susceptible  of  division  into  so 
many  categories,  and  that  there  are, 
in  England  only — without  counting 
the  two  sister  kingdoms — 97  sorts 
of  men  above  a  burgess  !  It  was 
surely  worth  while  to  step  aside  for 
an  instant  from  our  subject  in  order 
to  announce  this  remarkable  but 
generally  unknown  fact. 

The  court  etiquette  of  the  present 
day  is  also  beyond  our  range  ;  for, 
though  its  component  parts  are 
everywhere  substantially  alike,  it  is 
in  no  way  international.  Such  local 
differences  as  it  presents  are  utterly 
uninteresting.  No  one  will  gain  much, 
for  instance,  by  learning  either  that 
there  are  courts  where  queens  and 
princesses  have  official  rank  in  pub- 
lic ceremonies,  and  others  where 
they  have  to  content  themselves 
with  looking  on  as  mere  spec- 
tators ;  or  that  the  ceremony  of 
the  baisemain,  the  old  feudal 
form  of  homage  to  the  suzerain — 
which  was  suppressed  long  ago  in 
Turkey,  because  an  evil-minded 
courtier  tried  to  profit  by  it  to  as- 
sassinate Amurath  the  Fourth— still 
exists  in  Eussia  at  the  Empress's 
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New  Year's  Day  reception,  as  it  did 
in  Spain  when  there  was  still  a 
crown  there,  as  it  does  in  England  at 
presentations  and  on  nominations  to 
certain  offices.  There  is  but  one 
detail  of  court  action — the  bestowal 
of  presents  by  sovereigns — which 
assumes  a  distinctly  international 
character;  it  may  therefore  be 
cursorily  mentioned  before  we  quit 
the  subject.  Decorations,  jewels, 
curiosities  of  art  and  literature, 
books  written  by  the  donor,  have 
always  been  royal  gifts ;  and  cer- 
tain special  offerings  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  grown  into  use, — as 
when  the  Kings  of  France  and  the 
Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  of  St 
John  sent  every  year  a  present  of 
trained  hawks  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  as  live  stags  were  sent 
regularly  from  Germany  to  Na- 
poleon. The  Pope  gives  presents 
of  sacred  or  blessed  objects,  gold 
roses,  hats,  and  swords,  Agnus  Dei, 
and  relics  of  saints.  In  treaties 
with  the  Porte  and  the  Barbary 
States,  the  exchange  of  presents 
was  at  one  time  regularly  stipu- 
lated, as  is  shown  by  the  treaties 
of  Belgrade  in  1639,  and  of  Jassy 
in  1792,  and  even  in  the  treaty 
between  Prussia  and  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  in  1717. 

We  can  now  leave  etiquette, 
and  begin  to  look  at  the  origins  of 
ceremonial.  The  first  fact  which 
strikes  us  is,  that  the  Precedence 
of  States  and  the  honours  due  to 
sovereigns,  though  classed  apart, 
were,  in  reality,  synonymous  terms 
for  centuries.  This  was  because 
States  were  nothing  then,  while 
Sovereigns  were  everything ;  and 
because,  though  all  kings  were 
theoretically  equal  between  them- 
selves, not  one  of  them  would  ever 
admit  equality  with  any  other; 
so  they  all  struggled,  by  every 
imaginable  means,  to  obtain  an 
advantage  over  surrounding  po- 
tentates. Kluber,  and  most  of  the 
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writers  who  preceded  him,  enu- 
merate the  principal  considerations 
which  were  appealed  to  in  this 
struggle  to  the  front.  Monarchs 
based  their  arguments  of  superiority 
towards  each  other  on  the  antiquity 
of  their  royalty,  on  the  size  of  their 
dominions,  on  the  supplementary 
titles  they  possessed  in  addition 
to  that  of  king,  on  the  high 
dignity  of  their  vassals,  and,  per- 
haps more  than  all,  on  the  distinc- 
tions accorded  to  them  by  the 
Emperors  or  the  Popes.  Even  the 
date  of  the  conversion  of  their 
ancestors  to  Christianity  has  been 
invoked  by  certain  princes  as  a 
ground  for  claiming  precedence. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
putes and  difficulties  which  were 
perpetually  occurring  as  to  rights, 
nothing  definite  ever  was  decided 
about  the  relative  rank  of  states. 
The  Popes  tried  more  than  once 
to  express  an  authoritative  opinion 
on  the  question;  and  in  1508,  Julius 
II.  composed  and  promulgated  a  com- 
plete list  of  seniority  for  the  use  of 
ambassadors  in  his  own  chapel,  re- 
commending Europe,  at  the  same 
time,  to  adopt  it  everywhere.  The 
order  which  he  followed  is  in  such 
utter  contradiction  with  that  which 
exists  to-day,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  give  the  table  at  full  length  as  a 
measure  of  the  changes  which  have 
since  occurred.  Only  three  of  the 
titles  enumerated  350  years'  ago 
continue  to  exist  in  their  old  form 
(the  Pope,  the  new  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land) ;  all  the  others  have  either 
vanished  altogether,  or  have  become 
merged  in  other  names.  And  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg  stands  twentieth, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  twenty- 
second,  and  that  Russia  is  not 
alluded  to  at  all,  though  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Moscow  had  become  powerful 
enough  to  merit  mention  at  the  date 


when  this  catalogue  was  issued  to 
the  world : — 

1.  The  Pope. 

2.  The  Emperor. 

3.  The  King  of  the  Romans. 

4.  The  King  of  France. 

5.  The   King   of  Spain   (Castillo 

and  Leon.) 

6.  The  King  of  Aragon. 

7.  The  King  of  Portugal. 

8.  The  King  of  England. 

9.  The  King  of  Scotland. 

10.  The  King  of  Sicily. 

1 1 .  The  King  of  Hungary. 

1 2.  The  King  of  Navarre. 

13.  The  King  of  Cyprus. 

14.  The  King  of  Poland. 

15.  The   Republic   of  .Venice  (for 

Cyprus,    Candia,    and  Dal- 
matia). 

16.  The  Duke  of  Brittany. 

17.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

18.  The    Duke    of     Bavaria    and 

Palatine. 

19.  The  Elector  of  Saxony. 

20.  The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. 

21.  The  Archduke  of  Austria. 

22.  The  Duke  of  Savoy. 

23.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

24.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

25.  The  Princes  of  the  Holy  See. 

26.  The  nephews  of  the  Pope,  and 

the  Legates  of  Bologna  and 

Eerrara. 

Of  course  this  arrangement  was 
not  accepted  :  it  contented  nobody ; 
it  only  served  to  create  new  diffi- 
culties by  adding  new  graduations 
to  the  scale.  Nations,  or  rather 
monarchs,  went  on  disputing  about 
their  place,  their  titles,  and  their 
prerogatives  ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
even  force  did  not  suffice  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  solution.  In 
1648,  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  vain  effort  of  Pope  Julius, 
an  amusing  proof  occurred  of  the 
inutility  of  his  intervention.  At 
the  negotiation  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  the  question  was  evi- 
dently as  complicated  as  ever;  for 
we  find  the  German  plenipoten- 
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tiaries,  who  represented  the  beaten 
side,  and  who  might  therefore 
have  been  supposed  to  have  become 
less  absolute  in  their  claims,  putting 
in  Latin  notes  in  which  his  sacred 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
marked  his  discontent  against  the 
most  serene  kings  of  France  and 
Sweden ;  to  which  the  Trench  and 
Swedish  envoys  replied  that  their 
sacred  Eoyal  Majesties  had  much 
ground  of  complaint  against  the 
most  serene  Emperor.  This  shows 
that  even  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had 
not  stifled  the  eternal  strife  for 
precedence  \  and  no  better  evidence 
can  be  adduced  of  the  nature  of 
international  ceremonial  two  cen- 
turies ago.  It  still  consisted,  with- 
out variation  since  its  origin,  in 
requiring  everything  for  yourself, 
and  in  granting  nothing  to  anybody 
else.  There  was  a  superbness  of 
selfishness  about  it  which  surpasses 
all  other  examples.  Directly  new 
titles  were]  invented,  no  sovereign 
was  satisfied  to  continue  to  be 
called  by  old  ones.  Serenity  and 
Eoyal  Dilection  were  all  very  well 
until  Majesty  was  employed  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  latter  name  got  into 
circulation,  Dilection  was  abandoned 
to  such  small  people  as  electors, 
who  were  regarded  by  their  superiors 
as  so  unimportant  that  Monsieur, 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  would  not 
allow  his  second  wife,  the  Grand 
Palatine,  ever  to  see  her  family 
otherwise  than  incognito.  He  said, 
with  a  natural  indignation  which 
goes  to  our  hearts  and  provokea  our 
most  earnest  and  respectful  sym- 
pathy— "How  can  I,  a  Prince  of 
the  blood,  pay  honour  to  an  elector, 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  uncle 
of  my  wife  ?  As  for  giving  a  chair 
to  an  elector,  I  really  can't." 

But  if  no  complete  hierarchy  of 
nations  was  ever  organised,  two 
main  principles  of  division  were 
generally  admitted ;  the  first,  that 
what  are  called  "  Eoyal  Honours  " 
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belonged  only  to  Empires,  King- 
doms, the  Papal  States,  the  Grand 
Duchies,  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  and 
the  Swiss  Confederation ;  the  second, 
that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was 
the  first  sovereign  in  Europe,  in 
virtue  of  the  Eoman  crown  which 
came  to  him,  through  Charlemagne, 
with  the  Western  Empire.  Philli- 
more  confirms  this  explanation  of  the 
reason  why  the  Emperors  enjoyed 
this  proud  and  undisputed  supre- 
macy ;  he  says, — "  The  idea  of  this 
paramount  superiority  was  derived 
from  the  notion  of  their  being  suc- 
cessors of  the  Eoman  Emperors." 
Vattel  remarks  that,  at  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  there  was  "  une  idee 
recente  de  la  majeste  du  veritable 
Empire  Eomain."  Bartolus  said, 
450  years  back,  that  "they  were 
heretics  who  denied  that  the  Em- 
peror was  sovereign  paramount  of 
the  world."  Erom  this  old,  deeply 
rooted  impression,  arose,  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  imitative  dispo- 
sition of  many  states  to  describe 
themselves  as  "Empires,"  and  to 
speak  of  their  crown  as  "  Imperial/' 
showing  that  the  story  of  the  frog 
who  wanted  to  be  an  ox  applies  to 
nations  as  well  as  to  frogs.  But, 
after  the  abdication  of  Charles 
V.  and  the  political  dislocations 
which  ensued  from  it,  the  place  of 
honour  ceased  to  be  the  assured 
property  of  the  Empire ;  France 
and  Spain  struggled  for  it  for  two 
hundred  years;  Erance  at  last  ob- 
tained it,  in  1761,  by  the  Bourbon 
Family  Compact.  But  it  was  too 
late  then:  '89  was  coming;  the  reign 
of  ceremonial  was  drawing  to  its 
end ;  France  had  no  time  to  enjoy 
its  conquest. 

The  Eepublics  of  Venice  and  of 
the  Low  Countries  were  admitted, 
nationally,  to  royal  honours  ;  but  as 
their  ambassadors  had  to  yield  pre- 
cedence to  those  of  crowned  heads, 
their  situation  was  incomplete.  The 
Genoese  Eepublic  and  the  order  of 
2  T 
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Malta  never  obtained  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  same  half -privi- 
lege, though  the  former  claimed 
equality  with  Venice  and  superiority 
over  Switzerland,  and  though  the 
latter  considered  itself  to  possess 
monarchical  rights  in  virtue  of  the 
elective  sovereignty  which  it  exer- 
cised at  Malta.  In  later  times,  the 
United  States,  the  German  Confe- 
deration, and  the  Empire  of  Brazil, 
have  been  considered  to  be  entitled 
to  royal  honours.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  which 
existed  in  procuring  admission  to 
the  "  upper  ten "  of  nations,  it 
followed  that  no  state  which  had 
ever  possessed  these  international 
privileges  was  disposed  to  abandon 
them  afterwards,  no  matter  what 
changes  took  place  in  its  constitu- 
tion. Thus  Cromwell  insisted  on 
the  maintenance,  towards  his  Re- 
public,  of  the  forms  of  ceremonial 
whichhad  been  observed  towards  the 
Monarchy  which  he  had  suppressed. 
A  more  recent  example  of  the  same 
attitude  is  furnished  by  the  23d 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Forrnio,  in  which  Bonaparte  stipu- 
lated that  "S.M.  1'Empereur,  Eoi 
de  Hongrie  et  de  Boheme,  et  la 
Re'publique  Frangaise,  conserveront 
entre  elles  le  meme  ceremonial, 
quant  au  rang  et  aux  autres  Eti- 
quettes, que  ce  qui  a  et4  constam- 
ment  Observe"  avant  la  guerre." 
This  condition  was  specially  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  LuneVille 
in  1801.  But  if  the  English  and 
French  Republics  preserved  the 
rights  which  their  countries  had 
previously  enjoyed  as  monarchies, 
it  is  evident  that  they  did  so  solely 
in  favour  of  their  strength.  So 
long  as  divine  right  was  the  one 
acknowledged  source  of  legitimate 
power,  it  was  impossible  fora  Govern- 
ment based  on  popular  suffrage  to 
obtain,  unless  by  force  of  arms,  the 
same  exterior  respect  as  was  shown 
to  a  traditional  dynasty.  Indeed, 
the  real  rank  of  Republics  was  never 
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fixed  at  all ;  kings  shrank  from  re- 
cognising it,  and  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  rule 
for  it.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  since 
levelling  tendencies  have  grown 
general,  that  all  Republics,  including 
even  those  of  South  America,  have 
tacitly  acquired  the  ceremonial 
rights  which  are  accorded  to  other 
sovereign  states.  In  Germany, 
however,  which  has  now  become 
the  land  of  forms,  unsettled  diffi- 
culties continued  to  exist  down  to 
the  suppression  of  the  old  confede- 
ration in  1866;  the  exact  relative 
positions  of  the  Grand  Dukes  and 
of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  never  having 
been  determined,  excepting  as  con- 
cerned their  order  of  voting  in  the 
Diet,  which  left  untouched  "their 
rank  in  general,  and  their  preroga- 
tives outside  the  Diet." 

Diplomatic  ceremonial,  which,  at 
first,  was  but  another  form  of  mani- 
festing the  power  of  states  through 
their  representatives,  remained  dur- 
ing some  three  centuries  the  most 
conspicuous,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, part  of  ceremonial,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  incessant  struggles 
for  precedence  between  Ambassadors 
who  sought  to  increase  the  import- 
ance of  their  employers  by  fighting 
for  their  own.  The  stories  of  their 
strifes  are  innumerable  and  amus- 
ing ;  a  few  of  them  may  usefully  be 
told  here,  in  order  to  show  the  furi- 
ous nature  of  the  fight,  and  the 
variousness  of  the  measures  that 
were  adopted  in  order  to  attain  suc- 
cess. When  force  could  be  safely 
used  it  was  naturally  the  favourite 
solution,  as  being  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Spanish 
Envoy  resorted  to  that  means  of 
obtaining  priority  of  place  when  he 
attacked  the  carriage  of  the  French 
Ambassador  in  the  streets  of  London 
in. 1661,  hamstrung  his  horses  and 
killed  his  men ;  and  then  went  on 
joyfully  with  the  satisfying  convic- 
tion that  he  had  done  his  duty  to 
his  country,  and  that  his  rival  could 
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not  get  to  court  before  him.  In 
•cases  where  milder  action  was  mo- 
mentarily employed,  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  stipulate,  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, for  absolute  and  exact 
equality  in  every  detail.  This  was 
the  plan  selected  when  Mazarin  and 
Don  Luis  de  Haro  met  to  settle 
the  conditions  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Louis  XIV.  and  Maria 
Theresa.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
full  dignity  of  their  nations  by 
yielding  nothing  to  each  other,  the 
two  Ministers  stepped  together,  with 
the  right  foot,  side  by  side,  into  a 
council  chamber  hung  in  corre- 
sponding halves  with  their  respect- 
ive colours,  and  sat  down  at  the 
same  instant  precisely  opposite  each 
other  at  a  critically  square  table,  on 
two  mathematically  equivalent  arm- 
chairs. In  this  case  the  previous 
bargain  was  honourably  carried  out ; 
but  it  was  not  always  so,  for  Biel- 
feld  tells  a  story  of  two  Envoys, 
one  from  Genoa  and  one  from  Bran- 
denburg, who,  being  unable  to  come 
to  terms  as  to  which  of  them  should 
present  himself  first  to  the  French 
king,  stipulated,  that  whoever 
reached  Versailles  soonest  on  the 
day  of  their  reception  should  take 
precedence  of  the  other.  The  cun- 
ning Prussian  went  down  the  night 
before  the  audience,  and  sat  on  a 
bench  in  the  Palace  until  dawn. 
The  Genoese,  not  suspecting  this 
activity,  arrived  in  the  morning 
early,  saw  the  Prussian,  recognised 
that  he  was  beaten,  but  with  the 
perfidy  which  Italian  proverbs  at- 
tribute to  the  children  of  his  native 
town,  slipped  surreptitiously  through 
the  door  of  the  king's  bedroom, 
which  had  been  left  ajar,  and  in- 
stantly commenced  the  requisite 
salutations.  The  German  rushed 
indignantly  after  him,  pulled  him 
back  by  the  skirts,  and  began  pour- 
ing out  his  own  harangue.  Passive 
obstinacy  was  another  weapon  much 
employed.  The  best  example  which 
can  be  cited  of  it,  is  that  of  two 


Ambassadors  who  met  face  to  face 
on  the  bridge  at  Prague,  and  stopped 
there  for  the  entire  day,  because 
neither  of  them  would  disgrace  his 
country  by  letting  the  other  one  go 
by.  There  are  not  many  examples 
of  the  use  of  leaping,  or  of  other 
personal  gymnastics,  as  a  means  of 
supporting  the  rights  of  nations;  but 
even  that  sort  of  proceeding  was  uti- 
lised, in  1768,  at  a  court  ball  in  Lon- 
don, where  Ivan  Czernicheff,  Ambas- 
sador from  Russia,  sat  down  audaci- 
ously next  to  the  Imperial  Envoy, 
in  the  very  place  which  belonged 
to  the  Comte  de  Chatelet  -  Lomon, 
representative  of  France.  The  latter 
came  in  a  few  minutes  later,  did 
not  say  a  word,  passed  quietly  be- 
hind the  Russian,  affected  to  sit 
down  on  a  bench  of  the  second  row, 
and  suddenly,  with  a  bound,  sprang 
in  between  his  two  colleagues,  and 
in  that  way  reconquered  his  legi- 
timate position.  A  duel  was  the 
consequence  of  this,  and  Czerni- 
cheff was  wounded,  which  was  but 
justice,  for  his  sovereign,  Cather- 
ine II.,  had  expressly  recognised 
the  supremacy  of  France  six  years 
before. 

And  if  Ambassadors  struggled, 
by  all  these  means,  for  precedence 
between  themselves,  they  were 
quite  as  ardent  and  as  resolute  in 
their  attitude  on  the  subject  towards 
the  Government  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  The  most  celebrated 
asserter  of  ceremonial  rights,  in  this 
aspect  of  the  case,  was  Charles  de 
Feriol,  Marquis  d'Argenthal,  French 
Ambassador  to  the  Porte  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Amongst  other  violent  proceedings, 
he  refused  to  give  up  his  sword  at 
audiences,  although  it  was  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  since  a  Dervish 
had  tried  to  murder  Bajazet  II.,  to 
appear  armed  in  presence  of  the 
Grand  Seigneur.  He  said,  "  Je  des- 
honorerais  le  roi  mon  maitre  si 
je  quittais  mon  e"pe"e."  All  the 
critics  own,  though  evidently  with. 
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sorrow  and  unwillingness,  that  Fe- 
riol  was  wrong  in  this  pretension  : 
for  the  question  was  not  one  of  in- 
ternational ceremonial,  but  of  local 
etiquette,  which  each  court  had  an 
undisputed  right  to  regulate  as  it 
liked.  It  may,  however,  be  urged, 
in  favour  of  M.  de  Feriol,  that  he 
knew,  by  the  experience  of  his 
predecessors  at  Constantinople,  that 
the  Turks  were  particularly  exact- 
ing on  points  of  etiquette,  and  that 
he  therefore  stood  out  for  all  he 
could  obtain.  The  question  of  the 
sopha,  for  instance,  had  always  been 
a  difficulty  at  audiences  of  the 
Grand  Yizier,  the  latter  claiming  the 
privilege  of  sitting  on  a  higher 
seat  than  that  attributed  to  foreign 
envoys.  Guillerargues,  another 
Plenipotentiary  of  France,  persist- 
ently refused  to  concede  this  right, 
and  carried  on  the  contestation 
for  five  years,  until  it  was  settled  in 
his  favour.  But  when  he  at  last 
sat  down  on  the  seat  for  which  he 
had  fought  so  long,  the  other  side 
considered  that  it  was  disgraced  for 
ever;  and  the  Teschifrat -Emini 
(what  we  call  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies) mournfully  put  in  a  prayer 
to  the  Grand  Yizier  to  be  permitted 
to  inscribe  the  fact  as  an  odious 
exception  in  the  archives  of  Turkey, 
exclaiming,  in  his  anguish,  "The 
Book  of  Ceremonies  is  no  longer  of 
any  use ;  it  may  as  well  be  burnt." 
Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the 
entire  diplomatic  body  has  acted 
in  unanimity  for  the  protection  of 
its  rights.  At  a  ball  given  at  Ver- 
sailles by  Louis  XY.  in  1739,  a 
special  stand  had  been  prepared 
for  Ambassadors  in  the  Salon 
d'Hercule.  Soon  after  they  were 
placed,  the  Comte  de  Clermont  and 
the  Prince  de  Dombes  (princes  of 
the  blood)  came  and  sat  down  on 
stools  in  front  of  the  Ambassadors, 
who  thereat  grew  so  indignant  that 
the  Prince  de  Liechtenstein  and  the 
Marquis  de  la  Minas,  representatives 
of  Austria  and  Spain,  were  prevented 
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with  much  difficulty  by  their  col- 
leagues from  making  a  public  pro- 
testation then  and  there.  The  next 
day  a  collective  letter,  signed  by  the 
whole  body,  was  addressed  to  the  For- 
eign Minister,  pointing  out  the  highly 
grievous  nature  of  the  action  of  the 
two  princes,  which  was  "contrary 
to  ceremonial,"  and  asking  "to  be 
tranquillised  with  reference  to  such 
novelties ;  for,  in  the  contrary  case, 
they  would  be  forced  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  paid  their 
court  to  his  Majesty  on  such  occa- 
sions" ("deprive  themselves  of  the 
eagerness  "  is  a  phrase  of  the  largest 
merit,  which  no  one  would  be 
capable  of  inventing  now). 

All  these  are  simple  cases ;  they 
turn  solely  on  formalities.  It  may 
therefore  be  as  well  to  quote  a  more 
complicated  example,  in  order  to 
supply  a  type  of  another  sort  of 
difficulty.  In  1 787,  when  the  King 
of  Sweden  raised  the  Baron  de 
Sprengporten,  his  Minister  at  Copen- 
hagen, to  the  rank  of  Ambassador  at 
the  same  court,  Sprengporten  at  once 
claimed,  in  virtue  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, precedence  of  Prince  Charles 
of  Hesse,  who  had  married  the  King 
of  Denmark's  sister,  and  of  the  here- 
ditary Prince  of  Holstein-Augusten- 
burg,  who  had  married  the  King's 
daughter.  He  based  this  demand 
on  the  habitual  pretension  of  Am- 
bassadors to  refuse  the  pas  to  princes- 
who  were  not  "  of  the  blood."  He 
quoted  the  two  examples  of  the 
Comte  d'Estrades,  French  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague,  who,  in  1664, 
claimed  and  positively  obtained  pre- 
cedence of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
though,  by  his  mother,  he  was 
grandson  of  a  king;  and  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Lavauguyon,  wife  of 
another  French  Ambassador  at  the 
same  residence,  who  had  refused  to 
pay  the  first  visit  to  the  wife  of  the 
Stadtholder.  A  long  and  difficult  ne- 
gotiation resulted  from  Sprengpor- 
ten's  claim,  which  was  at  last  settled 
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by  a  compromise  based  on  the  double 
•consideration  that  he  represented  a 
family  allied  to  that  of  Denmark, 
and  that,  as  he  was  the  only  envoy 
holding  the  rank  of  Ambassador  at 
Copenhagen,  he  had  not  to  fear  that, 
if  he  yielded,  he  would  damage  his 
position  towards  his  colleagues.  For 
these  motives  it  was  agreed,  as  a 
sort  of  private  compact  and  conces- 
sion, which  left  the  principle  un- 
touched, that  Sprengporten  should 
give  way  to  princes  who,  though  not 
themselves  of  royal  blood,  were 
married  to  princesses  of  the  blood. 
This  arrangement  formed  the  subject 
of  three  detailed  notes  between 
Sprengporten  and  the  Comte  de 
Bernstorff,  who  was  then  Danish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  greatest  moiiarchs  have  often 
attached  as  much  importance  as 
their  representatives  to  questions  of 
this  sort.  Napoleon,  particularly, 
never  gave  way  on  any  point  where 
dignity  or  precedence  could  possibly 
be  involved.  We  have  already  seen 
that  at  Campo  Formio  he  stood  up 
for  the  rights  of  France;  as  Em- 
peror, he  stood  out  in  the  same  way 
for  his  own.  His  Book  of  Cere- 
monial still  exists  :  it  is  as  elaborate 
as  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  on  which  it 
was  based,  and  almost  more  so  than 
that  of  the  Second  Empire,  for  which 
it  served  as  a  model.  When  he  was 
compiling  it,  he  applied  for  infor- 
mation to  many  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Bourbon  court; 
and  it  was  in  reality  with  their  aid 
that  he  made  it  up.  But  they  were 
not  all  disposed  to  help  him;  for 
when  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Princess  of  Chimay,  who  had  been 
Lady  of  Honour  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
asking  her  for  details  of  the  old 
etiquette,  she  replied,  "Vous  voudrez 
bien  dire  a  1'Empereur  que  j'ai  tout 
oublie'jhors  les  bontes  et  les  malheurs 
de  celle  que  j'ai  servie."  Her  re- 
fusal did  not  matter  much,  however; 
he  framed  his  etiquette  without  her 
aid,  assigning  the  first  place  to  him- 


self, not  only  when  he  was  person- 
ally present,  but  wherever  his  name 
was  used  in  print  all  over  Europe.  A 
curiousproof  of  his  tenacity  of  preced- 
ence occurred  in  1808,  when  all  the 
copies  of  the  Almanach  de  Gotha, 
which  had  just  been  printed  for  the 
year,  were  seized  and  sent  to  Paris, 
because,  by  the  old  habit,  always 
adopted  in  the  volume,  of  arranging 
reigning  houses  alphabetically,  the 
list  began,  not  with  Napoleon,  but 
with  the  Anhalt  Duchies.  The  Em- 
peror absolutely  refused  to  allow 
this,  and  the  book  had  to  be  re- 
printed with  his  name  on  the  first 
page. 

The  continual  difficulties  pro- 
voked by  disputes  between  Ambas- 
sadors led  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
at  the  end  of  1814,  to  name  a  Com- 
mission in  order  to  fix  "les  prin- 
cipes  a  etablir  pour  regler  le  rang 
entre  les  Couronnes  et  tout  ce  qui 
en  est  une  consequence."  At  the 
sitting  of  9th  February  1815,  the 
report  of  this  Commission — which 
proposed  to  divide  nations  into 
three  degrees — was  brought  forward 
and  discussed.  Objections  were 
made  to  the  suggested  classification, 
especially  as  to  the  position  which 
the  larger  Republics  ought  to  oc- 
cupy; finally,  the  idea  of  regulat- 
ing the  relative  status  of  all  the 
Powers  was  abandoned  as  too  diffi- 
cult to  realise,  and  the  Congress 
limited  itself  to  the  less  invidious 
task  of  determining  the  ranks  of 
envoys.  The  present  diplomatic 
precedence  was  thus  created.  The 
Act  of  19th  March  1815  divided 
diplomatic  agents  into  three  classes : 
1st,  Ambassadors,  Legates,  and 
Nuncios;  2d,  Envoys  or  Minis- 
ters accredited  to  Sovereigns;  3d, 
Charge's  d' Affaires  accredited  to  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs.  An  inter- 
mediate category,  that  of  Ministers 
resident,  was  added  by  a  protocol 
of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on  21st  November  1818.  The 
ceremonial  which  now  regulates  the 
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courtesies  to  be  shown  to  each  of 
these  four  ranks  is  not  international 
"but  local,  and  throws  us  back  to 
etiquette  again ;  for  not  only  do  no 
universal  rules  exist  as  to  diplomatic 
honours,  but  there  are  no  two  states 
whose  practice  on  the  question  is 
absolutely  identical.  The  sovereign 
still  fixes,  in  each  country,  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  the  distinctions 
which  he  is  disposed  to  grant  to  the 
Ministers  accredited  to  his  person. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  universal 
rule  even  for  the  presentation  of 
letters  of  credence,  though  the  gen- 
eral habit  of  European  courts  is 
that,  when  an  envoy  arrives  at  a 
new  residence,  he  immediately  an- 
nounces his  arrival  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country, 
sending  him  a  copy  of  his  creden- 
tials, and  requesting  an  audience : 
it  is  only  after  having  seen  the 
Minister  that  he  can  ask  for  an 
audience  of  the  sovereign. 

Solemn  royal  audiences  are 
granted  to  Ambassadors  alone.  They 
are  fetched  to  them  by  the  intro- 
ducer of  Ambassadors,  in  court  car- 
riages, with  six  horses  (as  to  the  six 
horses  there  is  unanimity  between 
the  states  of  Europe — it  seems  to 
be  the  one  point  on  which  they  all 
agree),  they  are  treated  with  mili- 
tary honours,  are  received  by  the 
sovereign  in  the  throne-room,  with 
the  whole  court  around  him,  ,and 
exchange  speeches  with  him.  Di- 
rectly the  reception  is  terminated, 
the  Ambassador  is  received  by  the 
Queen  in  another  room.  As  soon 
as  these  royal  audiences  are  over,  he 
is  conducted  home  again  with  the 
same  ceremony.  In  some  countries  he 
waits  there,  in  uniform,  for  the  visit 
of  the-  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  comes  officially  within  half  an 
hour,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
and  in  his  own.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  countries — France,  for 
instance  —  where  the  Ambassador 
calls  upon  the  Minister  again  after 
the  royal  audience,  and  it  is  only 
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after  this  second  visit  that  the  latter 
comes  to  him.  Ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary are  received  with  less  pomp 
and  stateliness.  They  are  usually 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  in  his  private  room,  with 
but  two  or  three  Ministers  and  a  few 
court  officers  around  him.  Some- 
times the  ceremony  takes  place  in 
a  large  drawing-room,  but  never  in 
the  throne-room,  which  is  reserved 
for  Ambassadors  alone.  At  Con- 
stantinople there  is  a  special  habit : 
Ministers  do  not  deliver  their  cre- 
dentials to  the  Sultan  himself  (a& 
Ambassadors  do),  but  hand  them  to- 
the  Grand  Vizier,  in  presence  of  the- 
Sultan.  All  those  dull  details  are 
enumerated  here,  not  because  they 
possess  the  slightest  novelty  or  in- 
terest, but  because  they  show  that 
as  regards  these  particular  practices 
our  actual  civilisation  is  very  nearly 
as  precise  as  were  the  courts  of 
Spain  or  Austria  in  the  great  days 
of  etiquette.  In  this  one  respect  we 
resemble  the  Bourbons  of  1814, — we- 
have  "  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothing."  And  monarchs  still  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  old  tradition 
in  their  receptions  of  the  diplomatic 
body  on  state  occasions :  in  England 
at  courts,  drawing-rooms,  and  levees; 
on  the  Continent,  on  the  sovereign's 
fete-day,  or  on  the  1st  of  January. 
These  receptions  are  called  Cercles- 
Diplomatiques,  —  a  denomination 
which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
brilliant  period  of  Versailles ;  it 
is  at  these  "Circles"  that  charges 
d'affaires,  councillors,  secretaries, 
and  attaches  are  presented. 

As  soon  as  an  arriving  Minister 
has  been  officially  received  by  the- 
Chief  of  the  State,  he  pays  visits  to 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  j  but  if  he  be  an  Am- 
bassador, he  notifies  to  his  colleagues 
the  fact  that  he  has  presented  his- 
credentials,  and  waits  for  their  first 
visit,  which  he  returns  in  person  to- 
Ambassadors,  and  by  card  to  Minis- 
ters. There  are,  however,  differ- 
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ences  of  rule  in  different  countries  j 
and  it  is  usual  for  a  new-comer 
(unless  his  secretaries  can  instruct 
him)  to  privately  consult  the  senior 
Ambassador  as  to  the  exact  forms  to 
"be  adopted.  All  Envoys  take  prece- 
dence in  each  class  between  them- 
selves, according  to  the  date  of  the 
official  notification  of  their  arrival 
at  their  post.  Other  details  are 
regulated  by  adopting  or  perpetuat- 
ing the  old  etiquette.  The  place  of 
honour  in  all  ceremonies — "  the 
honourable  point,"  as  the  authors 
call  it  —  is,  as  it  used  to  be,  in  the 
centre,  and  each  member  of  the 
ambassadorial'group  should  strictly 
place  himself  round  the  centre 
according  to  his  rank.  Eut,  in 
practice,  the  Nuncio  (where  there  is 
one)  and  the  Ambassadors  take  the 
centre,  and  the  other  Envoys  stand 
anyhow,  in  the  order  or  disorder  di- 
plomatically called  "pele-mele."  If 
Ambassadors  are  sitting  at  a  table, 
or  in  a  conference,  "  the  honourable 
point"  is  opposite  the  door.  The 
right  is  always  more  honourable 
than  the  left,  except  in  Turkey, 
where  the  left  is  the  noble  side. 
An  Ambassador  still  has  the  privi- 
lege— though  he  no  longer  uses  it — 
of  putting  on  his  hat  in  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign  when  he  reads  his 
reception  speech. 

The  order  in  which  names  and 
signatures  appear  in  treaties  and 
other  public  documents  used  to  be 
determined  by  the  precedence  of  the 
states  concerned;  but  .this  involved 
such  interminable  disputes  that 
other  systems  were  suggested,  and, 
so  long  ago  as  1718,  at  the  signature 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  each 
Power  signed  first  the  copy  which 
was  to  remain  in  its  own  pos- 
session. At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  the  contracting  parties  each 
signed  one  copy  for  each  of  the 
others.  Another  system,  which  was 
at  one  time  a  good  deal  used,  called 
"  alternat,"  was  first  employed  for 
the  treaty  between  France  and 


Austria  in  1756,  in  which  each 
Power  was  named  first  and  signed 
first  alternately.  Finally,  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  alphabetical  order 
(according  to  the  French  alphabet) 
was  adopted.  It  would  be  useless 
to  go  on  citing  other  examples  of 
actual  diplomatic  ceremonial,  for  all 
are  equally  minute  and  unamusing. 
Happily  most  of  the  details  are 
diminishing  perceptibly  in  impor- 
tance j  and  though  some  sort  of 
ceremony  will  always  have  to  be 
maintained  as  long  as  embassies  are 
needed,  it  looks  as  if  our  children 
would  see  the  end  of  many  of  the 
odd  fashions  which  are  still  in 
force. 

Maritime  Ceremonial  is  by  far 
the  noblest  element  of  the  entire 
subject,  for,  however  futile  it  may 
seem  at  first,  it  has,  at  all  events, 
the  real  merit  of  representing  an 
idea — that  of  homage  to  a  Power 
represented  'by  its  flag.  It  has 
always  occupied  an  important  place 
amongst  the  exterior  signs  by  which 
nations  manifest  respect  and  cour- 
tesy towards  each  other,  and  it  long 
ago  became  so  essential  a  mark  of  in- 
ternational deference  that  many  wars 
haveresultedfromitsnon-observance. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  which  it  is 
composed  have  been  stipulated  by 
treaties;  ancient  usage  has  given 
force  to  others ;  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that,  in  its  origin,  it  was  nothing 
but  an  obligatory  recognition  of  the 
claim  of  certain  states  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea,  and  that  what 
has  become,  in  our  time,  a  simple 
sign  of  reciprocal  politeness,  was 
once,  as  Calvo  justly  says,  "  a  testi- 
mony of  humiliating  inferiority  on 
the  part  of  the  state  which  had  to 
offer  it."  England  has  naturally 
been  one  of  the  great  promoters  of 
this  class  of  ceremonial,  and  has 
frequently  endeavoured  to  enforce 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  admission  by 
other  Powers  of  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  high  seas  which  she  once 
pretended  to  possess. 
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The  theory  on  which  maritime 
ceremonial  was  primitively  based 
was  that  naval  as  well  as  military 
salutes  should  render  the  saluter 
temporarily  powerless.  Thus,  fir- 
ing guns,  or  dropping  sword-points, 
or  presenting  arms,  symbolically 
deprived  the  ship  or  soldier  of  all 
power  of  aggression  for  the  mo- 
ment: dipping  colours  and  lower- 
ing sails  and  manning  'yards  all 
present  the  same  idea  of  respectful 
innocuity.  In  early  times  salutes 
were  given  in  the  open  sea :  between 
vessels  of  equal  rank  or  rights  they 
consisted  only  in  a  certain  number 
of  cannon-shots.  But  in  cases 
of  inequality — and  with  the  finely 
shaded  differences  which  formerly 
existed,  these  cases  were  the  more 
numerous — the  inferior  side  had  to 
add  some  additional  sign  of  defer- 
ence,— to  lower  or  hoist  its  flag,  to 
furl  its  upper  sails,  or  to  change  its 
tack,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  The  relative  significations 
of  these  various  forms  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  a  writer  in  the  *  Encyclo- 
pe"die  Maritime,'  who  says,  "Le  salut 
du  canon  est  majestueux,  celui  du 
pavilion  plie  est  humble,  si  on 
1'ainene  tout  bas  il  est  de  la  plus 
grande  humilite,  et  merne  avilissant." 
England  was  quite  aware  of  this ; 
so  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
she  insisted  that  her  maritime  su- 
premacy should  be  recognised  by 
the  instant  disappearance  of  the 
flags  and  sails  of  all  other  ships, 
English  vessels  showing  their  opin- 
ion of  their  own  importance  by  offer- 
ing no  kind  of  recognition  in  return. 
Of  course  this  vexed  other  countries, 
and  provoked  resistance  from  such 
of  them  as  were  strong  enough  to 
risk  it.  It  is  true  that  Philip  II. 
had  introduced  this  sort  of  action 
some  time  before  by  ordering  all 
Spanish  ships  to  refuse  to  salute 
any  foreign  vessel,  and  to  fight  and 
go  to  the  bottom  rather  than  give 
way;  and  that,  in  his  tremendous 
pride,  he  had  even  forbidden  his 


captains  to  lower  his  flag  in  any 
foreign  port.  Encouraged  by  this 
example,  France  soon  afterwards 
gave  precisely  similar  instructions 
to  her  fleet ;  and  it  was  while  these 
instructions  were  in  force  that  Sully 
raised  the  fury  of  his  Government 
by  lowering  the  French  colours  to 
an  English  squadron  when  he  was 
on  his  voyage  to  England  as  Ambas- 
sador. This  last  event  brought 
about  so  bitter  a  discussion  between 
the  two  Governments,  that  at  last, 
as  the  best  way  out  of  it,  an  Order 
in  Council  was  issued,  telling  Eng- 
lish officers  either  to  avoid  Erench 
ships  altogether,  or  to  stipulate  for 
a  simultaneous  salute.  The  Erench 
Government  imitated  this  solution, 
but  it  was  of  course  impossible  to 
practically  maintain  it  in  force  :  so 
in  1689,  when  Louis  XIV.  was  in 
all  his  glory,  he  dealt  with  the  mat- 
ter afresh,  in  the  old  way,  by  once 
more  requiring  his  officers  to  oblige 
the  vessels  of  every  other  state  to 
salute  them  first,  wherever  they 
might  be.  This  ordinance  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  the  same  year  between  Erance 
and  England,  and  did  not  finish  till 
the  peace  of  Eyswyck  in  1697. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a 
change  took  place  ;  the  hauling 
down  of  flags  of  weaker  Powers  was, 
by  degrees,  no  longer  claimed. 
Russia  and  Sweden  agreed  in  1721, 
by  the  treaty  of  JSystadt,  that 
their  war -ships  should  meet  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  and  that  vessels 
of  both  nations  should  give  the  first 
salute  to  ports  or  fortresses  of  the 
other.  This  example  was  followed ; 
distinctions  began  to  disappear, 
though,  as  a  consequence  of  the  old 
theory  of  royal  honours,  the  ships 
of  monarchies  still  continued  to 
claim  the  first  salute  from  the 
vessels  and  even  from  the  ports  of  a 
Republic.  At  last,  in  1787,  France 
and  Russia  agreed  by  treaty  that 
"  henceforth  salutes  shall  no  longer 
take  place  at  sea."  The  same  stip- 
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ulation  was  soon  after  introduced 
into  the  conventions  between  the 
courts  of  St  Petersburg,  Stockholm, 
and  Copenhagen,  and  later  on,  into 
successive  treaties  between  Russia 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  and  Portugal. 
We  may  consequently  thank  Russia 
for  having  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce a  total  change  into  the  charac- 
ter of  maritime  ceremonial,  and  to 
give  to  it  its  present  character  of 
equality. 

The  opinions  of  the  publicists  on 
the  condition  of  the  question  since 
1815  maybe  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  All  sovereign  states  are  equal 
in  everything  that  concerns  Mari- 
time Ceremonial. 

2.  Salutes  are  obligatory  on  no 
one ;  they  are  pure  acts  of  courtesy. 

3.  If  a  salute  is  not  returned,  ex- 
planations may  be  asked  for,  but  no 
hostile  action  can  be  taken. 

4.  If  two  ships  salute  in  the  open 
sea,  the  inferior  officer  should  begin. 

5.  Ships     carrying     Sovereigns, 
Princes,    or    Ambassadors,  always 
receive  the  first  salute. 

6.  All  these  conditions  apply  to 
war-ships   only;  merchant  vessels 
owe  no  salute  at  all. 

In  addition  to  these  general  rules 
as  between  ships  and  ships,  there 
is  the  habit  which  prescribes  that 
every  vessel  arriving  in  a  foreign 
port  shall  salute  the  flag  on  anchoring. 
The  salute  between  ships  and  land 
is  never  personal,  it  is  exclusively 
international ;  and  the  older  books 
contain  enraptured  chapters  on  it, 
full  of  beautiful  language  about  "  de- 
ference to  the  foreign  soul."  Trans- 
lated into  an  intelligible  sentence, 
this  means  that  in  the  opinion  of 
their  authors  (it  scarcely  need  be 
said  that  they  are  German)  a  salute 
to  the  flag  of  another  country  is  im- 
aginatively addressed  to  the  inner 
self,  the  soul,  the  dme,  the  seele  of 
that  country.  Salutes  to  persons 
of  whatever  rank  do  not  excite 
the  emotions  of  these  eager  jurists 
as  homage  to  the  flag  does:  the 


former  provokes  their  close  but  criti- 
cal attention;  the  latter  excites 
their  nobler  aspirations,  and  leads 
them  on,  through  fog,  to  poetry. 
They  exaggerate  inconceivably,  they 
talk  prodigious  nonsense;  but  the 
idea  which  tempts  them  is,  in  itself, 
sound,  solid,  and  attractive :  there 
is  a  real  justification  for  the  admira- 
tion they  express  of  the  incarnation 
of  a  nation  in  its  colours,  and  of  the 
sentiment  of  honour  which  attaches 
to  such  emblems.  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  they  have  not  all  talked 
about  it  in  a  sane  spirit  and  in  com- 
prehensible grammar  !  it  is  the  one 
reasonable  part  of  their  entire  sub- 
ject ;  it  is  the  single  element  of  cer- 
emonial which  appeals  to  our  heads 
and  our  hearts  ;  so,  naturally,  they 
have  composed  greater  twaddle 
about  it  than  on  all  the  rest  together. 

International  salutes — from  flag 
to  flag — are  returned  by  an  exactly 
corresponding  number  of  shots, 
while  those  to  officers  or  function- 
aries vary,  on  both  sides,  with  the 
degree  of  rank.  In  addition  to  these 
manifestations  of  courtesy  on  arrival 
in  a  port  (to  which  might  be  added 
all  the  ceremonial  as  to  visits  be- 
tween officers),  it  is  usual  for  vessels 
to  associate  themselves  —  unless 
there  be  some  political  reason  to 
the  contrary  —  with  every  public 
demonstration  of  mourning  or  re- 
joicing which  may  occur  while  they 
are  in  a  foreign  port.  If,  for  such 
purposes,  officers  go  on  shore 
officially,  their  precedence  is  deter- 
mined by  their  grade,  and,  for  each 
grade,  by  the  order  in  which  they 
reached  the  anchorage. 

Each  nation  has  promulgated  re- 
gulations of  its  own  for  the  guid- 
ance of  its  naval  officers  on  all  these 
questions.  The  English  rules  are  la- 
conic and  inexplicit;  those  of  France 
(the  present  edition  of  these  dates 
only  from  1868)  are  very  precise 
and  clear;  those  of  the  United 
States  are  singularly  minute.  With 
reference  to  these  last  it  may  be 
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observed,  as  an  odd  fact,  that  while 
the  American  President  is  sainted 
by  his  own  fleets  with  a  fixed  number 
of  twenty-one  guns,  the  official  salute 
of  the  United  States  to  foreigners 
is  made  up  of  as  many  shots  as 
there  are  states  in  the  Confedera- 
tion (forty  at  this  moment).  The 
Spanish  rules  —  which  date  from 
1838 — indicate  in  substance  that 
Spanish  ships  are  to  do  what  other 
vessels  do,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
practices  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  all  these  ordinances  prescribe, 
without  exception,  that  no  salute  is 
ever  to  be  given  unless  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  will  be  regularly  re- 
turned. 

Still,  however  general  be  the  pre- 
sent application  of  these  habits,  it 
must  be  repeated  that  they  are  now 
in  no  way  obligatory ; — at  least,  that 
is  the  distinct  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  modern  authors.  Philli- 
more,  however,  argues  that  "  mari- 
time ceremonials  can  be  claimed  as 
recognitions  of  sovereignty  when  the 
sea  is  subject  to  the  sovereign  who 
claims  them."  This  sovereignty, 
according  to  a  usage  which  has  ac- 
quired the  force  of  law,  extends  to 
a  maritime  league  (three  miles)  from 
low-water  mark;  and  within  that 
distance  Phillimore  considers  that 
salutes  are  not  optional  but  obliga- 
tory. The  limit  of  three  miles  was 
originally  chosen  because  it  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  range  that 
a  cannon-ball  could  cover.  Byn- 
kershoek,  who  is  the  oldest  authority 
on  maritime  questions,  says,  in  col- 
loquial modern  Latin,  "  terrse  domi- 
nium  finitur  ubi  finitur  armorum 
vis.'J  Lord  Stowell  has  confirmed 
this  theory  by  the  phrase,  "  in  the 
sea,  out  of  the  reach  of  cannon-shot, 
universal  use  is  presumed."  And 
the  adoption  of  this  distance  as  the 
limit  of  jurisdiction  is  not  depen- 
dent solely  on  ancient  custom;  there 
is  at  least  one  treaty — that  of  1795 
between  France  and  Tunis — which 
stipulates  it  formally,  and  others 


might  perhaps  be  found  if  they  were 
looked  for.  The  United  States  and 
England  practically  extend  this 
notion  farther  still,  for  both  of  them 
have  enacted  that  their  Customs 
Laws  are  in  vigour  to  a  distance  of 
four  leagues  from  the  coast,  within 
which  area  no  transhipment  of  mer- 
chandise can  take  place  without  pay- 
ment of  duty.  Phillimore  further- 
more contends  that  maritime  ceremo- 
nial is  also  obligatory  in  the  portion 
of  the  open  sea  actually  occupied  by 
a  fleet, — "that  portion  being,  during 
the  period  of  the  occupation,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  state  repre- 
sented by  the  fleet,  as  the  temporary 
occupation  of  a  foreign  territory  by 
an  army  places  it,  for  the  time, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  state 
which  th  e  army  represents. "  There 
is  a  subtilty  about  this  notion 
which  makes  one  suspect  it  was  not 
invented  by  a  British  mind  :  such 
imaginary  theories  as  this  are  usu- 
ally hatched  beyond  the  Ehine.  Let 
us  hope,  out  of  respect  for  Sir  Eobert 
Phillimore,  that  he  simply  copied 
the  conception  from  a  trans-Ehenan 
quarto. 

Certain  nations  claim  maritime 
honours  in  "particular  seas," — that 
is  to  say,  in  waters  of  which  they 
profess  to  hold  the  jurisdiction,  irre- 
spective of  the  limit  of  a  league,  as 
Venice  did  in  the  Adriatic,  and 
Genoa  in  the  Ligurian  Sea ;  as  Den- 
mark once  did  over  the  Arctic  seas 
to  within  four  miles  of  Iceland  and 
fifteen  miles  of  Greenland ;  as  she 
now  does  in  the  Sound;  and  as 
Great  Britain  has  never  cease'd  to  do 
in  what  are  called  "the  narrow  seas" 
around  her  coasts.  Grotius  and 
Bynkershoek,  the  advocates  of  "the 
free  sea,"  of  course  deny  that  any 
such  powers  can  be  claimed ;  while 
Selden  and  Blackstone,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  "  closed  sea"  theory, 
maintain  the  contrary.  It  looks  as 
if  the  latter  were  likely  to  be  right; 
for  the  position  of  Denmark  in  the 
Sound  has  been  recognised  by  so 
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many  treaties  that  it  is  difficult  to 
regard  it  either  as  unjust  or  as  in 
antagonism  with  the  law  of  nations  ; 
while  England  has  immemorial 
usage  in  her  favour,  for  she  has 
invariably  claimed  jurisdiction  in 
her  "  four  seas,"  and  she  distinctly 
vindicated  the  right  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  But  even  if  the 
attribution  of  jurisdiction  were  as 
complete  and  undisputed  in  these 
seas  as  it  is  inside  English  ports,  it 
in  no  way  follows  that  it  would  en- 
tail the  obligation  to  salute  within 
their  limits :  if  saluting  is  a  free 
and  voluntary  act  of  courtesy — and 
it  is  only  in  that  aspect  that  it 
is  worthy  of  respect  —  it  cannot 
be  enforced  anywhere;  and  conse- 
quently these  sovereign  •  rights,  be 
they  imaginary  or  real,  have  no 
connection  with  the  question. 

The  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
recommended  that  all  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  maritime  ceremonial 
should  be  removed  by  a  general 
convention  between  the  Powers; 
but  nothing  has  been  done.  Time, 
however,  settles  questions  gradually, 
without  treaties  :  certain  habits  be- 
come as  strong  as  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  others  change  their  character 
or  their  object ;  new  ones  spring 
up  wherever  they  are  needed.  Even 
the  vexed  point  of  the  nationality 
of  ships  at  sea,  which  was  once 
furiously  disputed,  and  which  in- 
troduced many  complications  into 
ceremonial,  settled  itself  peaceably 
at  last,  and  but  few  people  now 
suspect  that  there  ever  was  a 
doubt  about  it.  Hautefeuille  has 
summed  up  the  controversy  with 
respect  to  it  in  lucid  language, 
and  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  should  read 
his  chapter  on  the  subject.  All  we 
need  say  about  it  here  is,  that  if  ships 
at  sea  did  not  continue  to  form  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belong,  there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  maritime  ceremonial. 

Military  Ceremonial  has  no  exist- 


ence in  the  sense  which  we  are  pur- 
suing here.  The  reason  is  evident 
enough  :  armies  are  not  like  ships ; 
they  go  abroad  in  war  time  only, 
when  foreigners  do  not  show  them 
courtesy — on  the  contrary. 

All  these  things  have  a  strange 
mouldy  perfume  of  ancient  times 
and  ancient  thoughts  ;  they  do  not 
fit  in  with  our  ideas  and  our  prac- 
tices of  to-day.  They  may  excite  ad- 
miration and  approbation  amongst 
people  who  continue  to  believe  in 
divine  right,  and  amongst  writers 
who  seek  to  adorn  their  names  with 
reputation  by  re-editing  Yattel  in 
a  nineteenth  -  century  form.  Eut 
facts  are  stronger  than  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  first  or  the  ambition 
of  the  second,  and  facts  are  slowly 
driving  out  ceremonial.  It  is  be- 
coming a  faded  subject :  it  is  ceasing 
to  appeal  to  either  the  prejudices 
or  the  convictions  of  our  epoch  ; 
it  no  longer  represents  a  necessity, 
an  obligation,  or  a  duty ;  it  has 
distinctly  entered  into  the  phase  of 
odd  antiquity.  If  it  were  not  still 
amusing,  it  would  have  no  claim  to 
be  spoken  of  at  all. 

Let  us  end  by  quoting  the  opinion 
of  other  people  in  the  matter,  and 
by  shifting  onto  strong  shoulders  the 
responsibility  of  the  irreverent  ideas 
which  have  been  here  expressed. 
Marmonters  notion  was,  "  Moquons 
nous  de  1'etiquette,  et  du  sot  qui 
1'inventa."  Voltaire  said,  "  Les  de- 
tails concernant  les  rangs  sont  le  plus 
mince  objet  de  1'histoire,  et  tous  les 
details  des  querelles  excite'es  par  les 
pre'seances  sont  les  archives  de  la 
petitesse  plutot  que  de  la  grandeur." 
And,  in  the  mortal  weariness  of  her 
greatness,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
exclaimed,  "  II  n'y  a  pas  dans  les 
convents  d'auste'rites  pareilles  a 
celles  auxquelles  T Etiquette  de  la 
cour  assujettit  les  grands."  She, 
at  all  events,  had  a  right  to  an 
opinion,  and  we  may  accept,  with- 
out hesitation,  her  view  of  these 
little  subjects  with  great  names. 
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PHIDIAS,  AND  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES. 

[MY  DEAR  BLACKWOOD, — In  our  conversation  the  other  evening  about 
the  marble  works  in  the  Parthenon,  of  which  the  principal  fragments 
remaining  to  us  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  pass  under  the  name 
of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  I  ventured  to  insist  that  there  was  not  only  no 
proof  that  Phidias  was  their  author,  but  almost  no  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  such  was  the  fact.  The  question  is  certainly  an  interesting  one 
to  students  of  Art  and  Archaeology.  You  thought  it  might  also  be  inter- 
esting to  some,  at  least,  of  the  readers  of  your  Magazine :  I  know  not 
whether  it  will  prove  so  ;  but,  in  answer  to  your  request  to  give  you  in 
writing  the  arguments  I  then  adduced  in  support  of  my  opinion,  I  now 
•enclose  to  yon  a  paper  in  which  the  question  is  discussed  at  length,  and 
you  will  print  it  or  not  as  you  think  best. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  W.  STORY.] 


The  marble  statues  in  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
as  well  as  the  metopes  and  bassl- 
relievi  which  adorned  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  have  been  either 
the  work  of  Phidias  himself,  or 
executed  by  his  scholars  after  his 
designs,  and  under  his  superintend- 
ence. This  opinion,  by  dint  of  con- 
stant repetition,  has  finally  become 
accepted  as  an  undoubted  fact :  but 
a  careful  examination  into  the  ori- 
ginal authorities  will  show  that  it 
is  unsupported  by  any  satisfactory 
evidence. 

The  main  ground  upon  which  it 
is  founded  is,  that  Phidias  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pericles  director  of  the 
public  works  at  Athens,  and  occu- 
pied that  office  during  the  building 
of  the  Parthenon.  From  being  the 
director,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  designer  at  least,  not  only  of  the 
temple,  but  of  all  the  works  of  art 
contained  in  it.  This  deduction  is 
certainly  very  broad  to  be  drawn 
from  so  small  a  fact,  even  if  that  fact 
should  be  established  beyond  doubt. 
It  resembles  the  modern  instance 
of  the  popular  attribution  of  so 
many  nameless  statues  of  the  Re- 
naissance to  Michael  Angelo.  And 
there  seems  to  be  about  as  much 


reason  to  suppose  that  Phidias  exe- 
cuted or  designed  all  the  sculpture 
of  the  Parthenon,  because  he  was 
the  general  superintendent  of  public 
works  at  Athens,  as  to  attribute  to 
Michael  Angelo  the  authorship  of 
all  the  statues  in  St  Peter's,  because 
he  was  mainly  the  architect  and 
superintendent  of  the  work  of  that 
great  Christian  temple. 

The  first  fact  to  be  opposed  to 
this  entirely  gratuitous  assumption 
is,  that  during  the  execution  of  the 
great  public  works  at  Athens  under 
the  administration  of  Pericles,  Phi- 
dias himself  was  occupied  on  his 
great  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  Parthenon;  and  this 
alone,  without  considering  the  other 
great  statues  in  ivory,  and  gold,  and 
bronze,  on  which  he  was  probably 
engaged  at  or  near  the  same  period, 
was  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  his 
entire  time  and  thoughts. 

The  next  most  important  fact  is, 
that  no  ancient  contemporary  author 
asserts  that  any  of  the  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Athena,  were  executed  by  him ;  and 
considering  his  fame  in  his  own  and 
subsequent  ages,  it  seems  most  im- 
probable, to  say  the  least,  that,  had 
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he  been  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  statues  and  alti  or  bassi  relievi, 
not  only  no  mention  of  this  fact, 
but  no  allusion  to  it,  should  ever 
have  been  made. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  be 
found,  on  careful  examination  of  the 
ancient  writers,  and  of  other  facts 
bearing  on  the  question,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  Phidias 
ever  made  any  statues  in  marble. 
If  he  did  execute  any  works  in  this 
material,  they  were  exceptions  to 
his  general  practice,  his  art  being 
chiefly  in  toreutic  work,  and  in  gold 
and  ivory,  or  bronze.  It  was  in 
these  arts  that  he  established  his 
fame;  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  work  by  him  in  marble  within 
500  years  of  his  death. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Pericles, 
says  that  "Phidias  was  appointed  by 
Pericles  superintendent  of  all  the 
public  edifices,  though  the  Atheni- 
ans had  other  eminent  architects, 
and  excellent  workmen."  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  even  if  Phidias 
was  director  of  the  works,  Plutarch 
does  not  mean  to  represent  him  as 
the  architect  or  artist  by  whom  they 
were  either  designed  or  executed — 
for  he  immediately  adds,  that  "  the 
Parthenon  was  built  by  Callicrates 
and  Ictinus.  Probably  also  Carpion 
was  another  architect  actively  en- 
gaged upon  it — for  he  and  Ictinus 
wrote  a  work  upon  it.  Plutarch 
then  goes  on  to  enumerate  other 
buildings  built  by  different  artists 
at  this  very  period  during  which 
Phidias  was  director  of  public  works. 
Afterwards  he  positively  states  that 
"  the  golden  statue  of  Minerva  was 
the  workmanship  of  Phidias,  and 
his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  pedes- 
tal ; "  *  and  adds,  that,  "  as  we  have 
already  observed,  through  the  friend- 
ship of  Pericles,  he  had  the  direction 


of  everything,  and  all  the  artists 
received  his  orders."  But  he  does 
not  say  or  intimate  that  Phidias 
himself  made  anything  in  the  Par- 
thenon except  the  statue  of  Athena, 
unless  "  having  the  direction  of  every- 
thing "  is  to  be  understood  as  equiva- 
lent to  making  everything  himself. 
Such  an  interpretation  is,  however, 
absolutely  in  contradiction  with  his 
statements  that  the  Parthenon  was 
built  by  Callicrates  and  Ictinus  ; 
that  the  Temple  of  Initiation  at 
Eleusis  was  begun  by  Coroebus, 
carried  on  by  Metagenes,  and  fin- 
ished by  Xenocles  of  Cholargos ; 
that  the  vestibule  of  the  Citadel 
was  finished  in  five  years  by  Mnesi- 
cles;  and  that  the  Odeum  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Pericles,  by 
which  he  incurred  much  ridicule. 

Strabo,  however,  would  seem  to 
differ  from  Plutarch  on  this  point, 
and  to  attribute  to  Pericles  himself, 
and  not  to  Phidias,  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  public 
works.  Speaking  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres  at  Eleusis, 
and  the  mystic  enclosure,  2,qxo$,  built 
by  Ictinus,  he  adds, — "  This  person 
it  was  who  made  the  Parthenon  in 
the  Acropolis  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
when  Pericles  was  superintendent 
of  the  public  works ; "  and  in  another 
passage  he  mentions  "  the  Parthe- 
non built  by  Ictinus,  in  which  is 
the  Minerva  in  ivory,  the  work  of 
Phidias," — thus  clearly  distinguish- 
ing the  work  of  Phidias,  and 
saying  not  a  word  about  the 
metopes,  bassi-relievi,  or  statues  in 
the  pediment,  or  indicating  him  as 
their  author. 

But  granting  that  Plutarch  is 
right,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Phidias  to  have 
had  more  than  an  official  superin- 
tendence of  these  great  works.  The 


*  Whether  _  this  inscription  was  placed  there  during  the  life  of  Phidias  does  not. 
>pear;  but  it  is  highly  improbable,  and  not  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  the 
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sole  administration  of  public  affairs 
was  conferred  on  Pericles  in  B.C. 
444,  and  it  was  not  until  then  or 
subsequently  that  Phidias  could 
have  been  appointed  to  this  office. 
Among  the  public  works  built  at 
this  period  were,  the  Propylaea,  the 
Odeuin,  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple 
•of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  of  Juno  at 
Argos,  of  Apollo  at  Phigaleia,  and 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia — the  last  being 
finished  in"B.c.  433.  Within  these 
•eleven  years,  therefore,  Phidias  is 
supposed  to  have  superintended 
all  or  a  portion  of  these  temples, 
with  their  manifold  sculptures  and 
statues,  and,  in  addition,  to  have 
made  the  colossal  chryselephantine 
statues  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon, 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  Aphrodite  Urania 
at  Elis,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  Athena 
Areia  in  bronze  at  Platsea. 

But  excluding  all  consideration 
as  to  the  other  temples,  and  confin- 
ing ourselves  solely  to  the  Parthe- 
non, let  us  see  if  it  be  possible,  with 
all  his  occupations,  for  him  to  have 
executed  the  Athena  alone,  and  also 
•executed  or  even  designed  the  other 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon. 

In  the  tympanum  there  are  44 
statues,  all  of  heroic  size.  There 
were  92  metopes  representing  the 
battles  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse 
— and  the  frieze,  which  was  covered 
with  elaborate  bassi-relievi  repre- 
senting processions  of  men,  women, 
and  horses  with  riders,  was  about 
•524  feet  in  length. 

There  seems  to  be  no  distinct 
statement  of  the  exact  time  when 
the  Parthenon  was  begun;  but  it 
certainly  was  after  the  appointment 
of  Pericles  in  444  B.C.,  and  we 
know  that  it  was  finished  and  dedi- 
oated  in  438  B.C.  This  gives  us  six 
years  as  the  outside  possible  limits 
within  which  it  was  built.  Now,  if 
Phidias  made,  executed,  or  even 
modelled  or  designed,  only  the  44 
statues  of  the  tympanum  within 
this  period,  he  must  have  been  a 


man  of  astonishing  activity  and 
rapidity  in  his  work.  To  do  this 
he  must  have  made  more  than  seven 
heroic  statues  in  each  year  —  or 
more  than  one  statue  every  two 
months  for  six  years.  This  may 
safely  be  said  to  be  impossible, 
unless  we  mean  by  the  term  design- 
ing, the  making  of  small  sketches  in 
clay  or  terra  cotta,with  little  elabora- 
tion or  finish.  But  if  we  add  the  92 
metopes  and  the  524  feet  of  figures 
in  relief,  the  mere  designing  in  clay 
of  all  the  figures  and  groups  becomes 
impossible. 

But  this  is  not  enough  :  we  know 
that  he  executed  in  this  time  the 
colossal  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Athena, — and  to  the  other  statues, 
therefore,  he  could  only  have  given 
the  overplus  of  his  time  which  was 
not  needed  for  his  great  work.  Nor 
are  we  without  data  by  which 
we  can  estimate  the  probable  time 
given  to  the  Athena  alone.  At 
Elis  he  was  engaged  exclusively 
from  four  to  five  years  upon  the 
Zeus,  in  the  temple  at  Olympia ; 
and  in  the  execution  of  this  colossal 
work  we  know  that  he  had  the  as- 
sistance of  other  artists,  and  espe- 
cially of  Kolotes  ;  and  we  also  know 
that  he  did  nothing  else  in  this 
temple,  the  statues  in  the  two  tym- 
pana having  been  executed  by  Alca- 
menes  and  Pseoneos.  In  all  proba- 
bility about  the  same  amount  of 
time  was  given  to  the  Athena. 
Supposing,  then,  that  he  began  his 
work  on  the  Parthenon  immediately 
after  the  appointment  of  Pericles, 
which  is  most  improbable,  ne  would 
have  had  about  a  year's  time  in 
which  to  make  all  the  statues  and 
reliefs  in  the  Parthenon,  and  exer- 
cise supervision  of  the  public  works. 
If  he  modelled  the  designs  only  of 
the  tympana  in  this  period,  he  must 
have  made  a  statue  in  eight  days. 
If  he  also  modelled  the  designs  of 
the  metopes,  ninety-two  in  number, 
of  two  figures  each,  he  must  have 
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given  less  than  three  days  to  each, 
without  allowing  any  time  for  the 
performance  of  his  functions  of 
general  director,  and  supposing  him 
also  to  have  worked  without  a  day's 
intermission.  Such  suppositions 
must  be  rejected  as  approaching  so 
near  to  impossibilities  as  to  render 
them  utterly  untenable.  All  proba- 
bilities are  in  favour  of  the  supposi- 
tion that,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Parthenon  was  constructed, 
Phidias  was  employed  solely  upon 
the  statue  of  Athena,  and  upon  the 
duties  incident  to  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  public  works. 

This  conclusion  will  seem  all  the 
more  probable  when  we  consider 
that  Phidias,  far  from  being  rapid 
in  his  execution,  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  slow  and  elaborate  worker, 
devoting  much  time  to  the  careful 
and  minute  finish  of  his  statues. 
Themistius  is  reported  by  Plutarch 
as  saying  of  him,  that  "though 
Phidias  was  skilful  enough  to  make 
in  gold  or  ivory  "  (it  will  be  observed 
that  he  speaks  of  his  working  in  no 
other  materials)  "  the  true  shape  of 
god  or  man,  yet  he  did  require 
abundance  of  time  and  leisure  to  his 
workj  so  he  is  reported  to  have 
spent  much  time  upon  the  base  and 
sandals  of  his  statue  of  the  goddess 
Athena."  * 

We  must  also  add  another  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  this :  that  in 
the  time  of  Phidias  it  was  neces- 
sary for  a  sculptor  to  do  far  more 
with  his  own  hand  than  it  is  now. 
Modern  facilities  have  greatly 
abridged  the  personal  labour  of  the 
sculptor  in  marble  or  bronze.  The 
present  method  of  casting  in  plaster, 
which  was  then  unknown,  or  at 
least  unpractised,  enables  the  sculp- 
tor of  our  days  to  elaborate  his 
work  to  the  utmost  finish,  in  its 
full  size,  in  the  clay  model;  and 


when  this  is  completed  and  cast  in 
such  a  permanent  material  as  plas- 
ter, the  workman  has  an  absolute 
model,  which  he  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  copy  with  almost  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  work  may  therefore  be 
now  committed  to  inferior  hands, 
as  it  only  requires  mechanical 
dexterity  and  care  ;  while  it 
only  remains  for  the  sculptor  him- 
self to  finish  the  work  in  marble, 
and  add  such  elaboration  of  detail 
and  expression  as  he  may  desire. 
But  in  the  time  of  Phidias  this 
method  was  unknown;  and  the  sculp- 
tor himself  was  forced  to  do  a  much 
greater  part  of  his  work  in  marble. 
In  like  manner,  the  modern  method 
of  casting  in  bronze  is  so  admirable, 
that  the  labour  of  the  artist  in  fin- 
ishing the  cast  is  comparatively 
small ;  but  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
bronze  casting,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cast  originally  was  far  more 
imperfect,  and  the  labour  of  the 
sculptor  in  finishing  far  greater. 
These  facts  will  in  some  measure 
seem  to  account  for  the  compara- 
tively long  time  during  which  Phid- 
ias was  engaged  on  his  works.  As 
there  evidently  was  no  full -sized 
and  completely  finished  model  of 
the  Athena  or  Zeus  for  the  work- 
men mechanically  to  copy,  Phidias 
was  forced  to  work  out  the  details 
of  his  great  works  with  his  own 
hands,  moulding  and  designing  them 
as  he  went  on; — and  this  he  was 
obliged  to  do,  not  in  a  plastic  ma- 
terial like  clay,  but  in  the  final 
material  of  his  statue  —  whether 
gold,  ivory,  or  bronze.  Assistants 
of  course  he  had,  and  undoubtedly 
they  were  very  numerous.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  the  public  works  gave 
employment  to  carpenters,  model- 
lers, brass  cutters  and  stampers, 
chisellers  and  engravers,  dyers, 


Themistius,  Orat.  ad  eum  qui  postulaverat  ut  ex  tempore  sermonem  haberet. 
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workers  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  even 
weavers  ;  *  and  some  of  these  men 
certainly  worked  for  Phidias.  In 
fact,  he  used  the  hands  of  others  as 
much  as  he  could — as  any  sensible 
artist  would ;  but  a  great  part  of  his 
invention  and  work  was  carried  on 
in  hard  and  difficult  materials,  in- 
stead of  being  perfected  in  a  facile 
clay,  as  it  would  be  by  a  modern 
sculptor;  and  this  carried  with  it, 
of  course,  a  great  expense  of  time 
and  labour. 

"With  these  facts  in  view,  and  con- 
sidering the  great  size  and  elabora- 
tion of  the  ivory  and  gold  statue  of 
Athena,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
few  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  commencement  of  the  Parthe- 
non and  its  dedication  would  have 
been  amply  occupied  by  this  work 
alone — and  with  the  other  duties 
incident  to  his  position  as  superin- 
tendent of  public  works.  More 
than  this,  we  shall  find  it  difficult 
to  fix  the  time  when  he  made  some 
other  of  his  statues,  unless  it  was 
during  these  six  years ;  and  it 
would  seem  probable  that  at  or 
about  this  time  he  must  have  been 
engaged  upon  the  Athena  Areia  for 
the  Platseans — or  at  least  upon  his 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  celes- 
tial Yenus  for  the  Eleans. 

Before  proceeding  farther  in  this 
argument,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
a  glance  at  the  artistic  career  of 
Phidias,  and  the  various  works  ex- 
ecuted by  him,  or  assigned  to  him 
by  different  writers  of  an  after-age. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  the  age  of  Phidias  at 
his  death.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  distinctly  given  by  no  one,  and 
is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Thiersch,  among  others,  supposes 


him  to  have  been  already  an  artist 
of  some  distinction  in  the  72*3 
Olympiad,  or  about  B.C.  490 — the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
and  this  opinion  he  founds  chiefly 
on  the  fact  that  the  Athena  Pro- 
machos,  as  well  as  the  group  of 
statues  at  Delphi  and  the  acrolith 
of  Athena  at  Plataea  made  by  him, 
were  cast,  according  to  Pausanias, 
from  the  tithe  of  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  Medes  who  disembarked  at 
Marathon.  Other  writers  suppose 
him  to  have  been  born  at  about  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
that  the  statues  executed  by  him 
out  of  the  spoils  were  made  some 
twenty-five  years  later.  Mr  Philip 
Smith,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Biogra- 
phy and  Mythology,  taking  this 
view,  places  his  birth  in  the  73d 
Olympiad;  and  Miiller  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  Dr  Brunn,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  it  probable  that  he 
was  born  about  the  70th  Olympiad, 
and  Welcker  and  Preller  agree  sub- 
stantially with  him. 

According  to  the  supposition  of 
Thiersch,  placing  his  birth  at  6 7 '2 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  510,  he  would 
have  been  twenty  years  of  age  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon  (B.C.  490),  sev- 
enty-two years  of  age  when  he  fin- 
ished the  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon  in  85 '1 
Olympiad  (B.C.  438),  and  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  finished 
the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia  in  87*3  Olympiad  (B.C. 
433).  This,  if  we  suppose  that  five 
years  elapsed  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  before  the  group  of  statues 
at  Delphi  was  executed,  would  make 
Phidias  twenty-five  years  old  when 
he  made  them. 

Taking  the  supposition  that  he 


*  renroves,  irXderai,  XO^KOTOTTOJ,  \iGovpyoi, 
fyypdQoi,  TroiKiXrai,  ropevrat.  This  passage  is  generally  cited  as  a  statement  ^  by 
Plutarch  that  Phidias  employed  all  these  men ;  but  in  fact  he  is  only  urging,  in  jus- 
tification of  Pericles,  and  in  answer  to  attacks  made  against  him  for  expending  such 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  public  works,  that  these  works  gave  employment  to  the 
enumerated  classes  of  artists  and  mechanics. 
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was  born  in  the  72*3  Olympiad, 
and  that  the  statues  at  Delphi  were 
modelled  twenty-five  years  after, 
this  would  make  him  also  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  when  he  executed 
them;  and  fifty-two  years  of  age, 
instead  of  seventy-two,  when  he 
finished  the  Athena  of  the  Parthe- 
non ;  and  fifty-seven,  instead  of 
seventy-seven,  when  he  completed 
the  Zeus — shortly  previous  to  his 
death. 

Dr  Brunn's  supposition  that  he 
was  born  in  the  70th  Olympiad, 
which  is  also  held  by  Welcker  and 
Preller,  would  make  him  fifty-six 
when  he  made  the  Athena,  and 
sixty-one  when  he  made  the  Zeus. 

In  opposition  to  these  two  later 
suppositions,  there  is  this  one  undis- 
puted fact,  that  on  the  shield  of  the 
Athena  of  the  Parthenon  he  intro- 
duced his  own  likeness  as  well  as 
that  of  Pericles,  in  which  he  is  de- 
scribed as  representing  himself  as  a 
bald  old  man  (vceffft-jrov  <paXaxoog) 
hurling  a  stone,  which  he  lifts  with 
both  hands,  while  Pericles  is  por- 
trayed as  a  vigorous  warrior  in  the 
full  prime  of  manhood.  He  must 
therefore  have  intended  to  represent 
himself  as  a  much  older  man  than 
Pericles ;  and  Pericles  at  this  time 
was  over  fifty-two  years  of  age* — 
which  is  the  age  assigned  to  Phidias 
himself  by  some  writers.  Besides, 
a  man  of  fifty-two,  or  even  of  fifty- 
six,  could  scarcely  be  accurately  de- 
scribed as  an  "  old  man ; "  and  an 
artist  making  a  portrait  of  himself 
at  that  age  would  be  inclined  to 
give  himself  a  little  more  youth 
than  he  really  possessed.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  represents  himself  as 
old,  shows  that  he  had  in  all  proba- 
bility arrived  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  when  one  accepts  old 


age  as  too  notorious  and  well-estab- 
lished a  fact  to  be  disguised.  The 
supposition  of  Thiersch,  therefore, 
would,  in  view  of  this  fact  alone, 
seem  to  be  the  best  founded,  as  this 
would  make  him  seventy-two  years 
old  when  the  Athena  was  complet- 
ed,— an  age  which  might  fairly  be 
called  old. 

Mr  Smith  seems  to  think  it  very 
improbable  that  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  Phidias  could  have  under- 
taken to  execute  the  Zeus  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  Thiersch's  conjecture 
would  only  make  him  seventy-three 
when  the  Zeus  was  begun,  and  cer- 
tainly at  this  age  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  sculptors  to  under- 
take large  works.  Tenerani,  for  in- 
stance, in  our  own  time,  had  passed 
that  age  when  he  executed  the 
monument  of  Pius  VIII. ,  one  of  • 
his  largest  works,  and  consisting  of 
four  colossal  figures.  Besides,  it  is 
to  be  taken  into  account  that  the 
Zeus  was  the  last  work  of  Phidias, 
and  that  death  overtook  him  im- 
mediately after. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
the  probabilities  of  the  period  of 
his  birth  lie  between  the  middle  of 
the  67th  Olympiad  (B.C.  510)  and 
the  beginning  of  the  70th  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  500). 

There  is  also  another  considera- 
tion which  is  entitled  to  weight  in 
this  connection.  Suppose  Phidias 
to  have  commenced  his  artistic 
career  four  years  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  —  in  B.C.  490  (Olymp. 
72-3).  From  that  time  to  B.C.  444 
(Olymp.  83*4),  when  he  began  the 
Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  there  are 
forty -five  years — and  during  this 
time  he  is  supposed  to  have  executed 
six  colossal  statues  in  bronze  or  acro- 
lith,  —  two  of  which,  the  Athena 


*  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Pericles  is  unknown,  but  he  began  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs  in  B.C.  469,  when  he  could  not  probably  have  been  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  This  would  place  his  birth  at  490.  He  died  in  429 ;  and  this  reckoning 
would  make  him  only  sixty-one  at  his  death. 
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Promachos  and  the  Athena  Areia, 
were  from  50  to  60  feet  in  height — 
and  one,  the  Athena  Lemnia,  was 
considered  as  perhaps  his  most 
beautiful  work.  Besides  this,  he 
executed  thirteen  statues  at  Del- 
phi, the  size  of  which  is  not 
stated.  Nineteen  statues  in  forty- 
five  years  give  a  little  over  2^ 
years  to  each ;  and  if  the  thirteen 
statues  at  Delphi  were  colossal,  this 
will  certainly  seem  insufficient  for 
their  execution,  when  we  keep  in 
mind  the  facts — 1st,  That  Phidias 
was  a  slow  and  elaborate  worker ; 
2d,  That  of  necessity  he  must  have 
done  a  great  part  of  the  work  in 
bronze  personally  ;  3d,  That  he  was 
occupied  four  years  on  the  Zeus 
alone;  4th,  That  two  of  these  statues, 
at  least,  were  larger  than  the  Athena 
of  the  Parthenon,  though  not  in 
the  same  material.  It  is,  however, 
probable,  that  the  thirteen  statues  at 
Delphi  were  not  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, but  rather  of  heroic  size,  and 
therefore  requiring  less  time  in  their 
execution ;  and  this  would  enable 
us  to  assign  a  longer  time  to  the 
mighty  colossi  of  Athena. 

Certainly,  however,  if  we  accept 
the  theory  that  Phidias  commenced 
working  twenty-five  years  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  we  are  in  very 
great  straits  as  to  time,  unless  the 
date  when  these  colossal  statues  were 
made  be  incorrect — and  unless  some 
of  them  were  made  after  the  Athena 
of  the  Parthenon.  This,  again,  we 
cannot  accept ;  for,  from  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  Athena  of  the 
Parthenon  until  his  death,  there  are 
only  at  most  some  seven  years,  four 
of  which  were  dedicated  to  the 
Zeus.  "We  are  then  forced  to  be- 
lieve that  these  nineteen  statues  were 
made  in  twenty  years  :  and  this  is 
certainly  very  improbable. 

In  this  view  other  difficulties  also 
appear,  which  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible to  overcome,  if  we  accept  all 
the  statues  attributed  to  Phidias  as 


having  been  executed  by  him  ;  for 
in  such  case,  not  only  must  he  have- 
made  these  nineteen  statues  in 
twenty  years,  but  some  fifteen  more 
at  least.  Taking,  then,  the  longest 
supposition  as  to  his  age,  and  giv- 
ing him  forty-five  years  of  labour 
for  some  thirty-five  statues,  the  time 
will  altogether  be  too  restricted.  It 
may  be  as  well  at  this  point  of  the 
discussion  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  which  he  is  supposed  to  have- 
executed,  and  to  examine  into  the 
probable  authenticity  of  some  of 
them.  The  list  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Athena,  at  Pellene,  in 
Achaia.  —  This  was  probably  hi& 
first  great  work,  if  we  credit  Pau- 
sanias,  who  says  it  was  made  before 
the  Athena  of  the  Acropolis  and 
the  Athena  at  Plateea.  "They  say," 
says  Pausanias,  "that  this  statue- 
was  made  by  Phidias,  and  before  he 
made  that  for  the  Athenians,  which 
is  in  their  town,  or  that  which  is 
among  the  Platasans." 

2-14.  Thirteen  statues  in  bronze, 
made  from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian 
war,  and  dedicated  at  Delphi  as  a 
votive  offering  by  the  Athenians,, 
representing  Athena,  Apollo,  Milti- 
ades,  Erechtheus,  Cecrops,  Pandionr 
Peleus,  Antiochus,  ^Egeus,  Acamasy 
Codrus,  Theseus,  and  Phyleus. — 
"All these  statues,"  says  Pausanias,. 
"were  made  by  Phidias ;"  and  on  his 
sole  authority  the  statement  stands. 
He  does  not  mention  their  size. 

15.  The  colossal  Athena  Pro- 
machos  in  bronze  in  the  Acropolis. 
— This  statue,  which  was  from  50 
to  60  feet  in  height,  was  made  from 
the  spoils  of  Marathon.  It  repre- 
sented the  goddess  holding  up  her 
spear  and  shield  in  the  attitude  of 
a  combatant,  and  was  visible  to 
approaching  vessels  as  far  off  as 
Sunium.  "On  the  shield,"  says 
Pausanias,  "  the  battle  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithse  was  carved  by 
Mys ;  but  Parhassius,  the  son  of 
Evenor,  painted  this  for  Mys,  and 
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likewise  the  other  figures  that  are 
seen  on  the  shield."  Pausanias, 
however,  must  be  mistaken  in  this, 
since  Parhassius  lived  about  Olymp. 
95  (B.C.  400),  or  ajbout  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Phidias ;  and  it 
would  scarcely  be  probable  that  this 
shield  would  have  remained  un- 
carved  and  unpainted  for  from 
seventy  to  eighty  years  after  the 
statue  was  executed. 

16.  The  Athena  Areia,  at  Plata3a. 
— This  was  an  acrolith,  also  made 
from  the  spoils  of  Marathon. — "  This 
statue,"  says  Pausanias,  "  is  made  of 
wood,  and  is  gilt,  except  the  face 
and  the  extremities  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  which  are  of  Pentelic  marble. 
Its  magnitude  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  Minerva,  which  the  Athenians 
dedicated  on  their  tower  "  (the  Pro- 
machos).     "  Phidias  too  made  this 
statue  for  the  Platseenses." 

17.  The  Athena  in  bronze,   in 
the  Acropolis,  called  the  Lemnia, 
which,  according  to  Pausanias,  "  de- 
serves to  be  seen  above  all  the  works 
of  Phidias."      Lucian   also   speaks 
specially  of  its  beauty. 

18.  The  Athena  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  having  been  dedicated  at 
Eome,  near  the  Temple  of  Fortune, 
by  Paulus  Emilius.     But  whether 
this  originally  stood  in  the  Acropolis 
is  unknown.     Possibly  or  probably 
it  was  the  same  statue  as  that  last 
mentioned. 

19.  The  Cliduchus  (Key-Bearer), 
also  mentioned  by   Pliny,  or  may 
have  been  an  Athena ;  but  more  pro- 
bably it  represented  a  priestess  hold- 
ing the  keys,  symbolic  of  initiation 
into  the  mysteries. 

20.  The  Athena  of  the  Parthenon, 
— in  ivory  and  gold. 

21.  The  Zeus  at   Olympia, — in 
ivory  and  gold. 

22.  The   Aphrodite   Urania,   in 
ivory  and  gold,  at  Elis. — This  statue, 
attributed  by  Pausanias  to  Phidias, 
"  stands  with  one  of  its  feet  on  a 
tortoise." 


23.  A  bronze   figure  of  Apollo 
Parnopius,  in  the  Acropolis.  —  The 
authority  for  this  statue  is  Pausanias, 
who  states  that  "it  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Phidias,"  —  Xsyouov  Og/5/av 
tfo/?j<r«/.      Tradition  alone  gives  it 
to  Phidias. 

24.  Aphrodite  Urania,  in  marble, 
in  the  temple  near  the  Ceramicus.  — 
This  also  is  attributed  by  Pausanias 
to  Phidias. 

25.  A  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  sitting  on  a  throne,  supported 
by  lions,  in  the  Metroum  near  the 
Ceramicus.  —  This  is  attributed  "by 
Pausanias  and  Arrian  to  Phidias. 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  says  it  is  by 
Agoracritus. 

26.  The  Golden  Throne,  so  called, 
and  supposed  generally  to  be  that 
of  the  Athena.  —  What  this  was  is 
very  dubious.     It  could  not  be  the 
throne  of  the  Athena,  for  she  had 
no  throne,  and  probably  was  another 
name  for  the  Athena  herself.    Plu- 
tarch calls  it    "  r%<;  @sov  ro 

tdo$"  —  and  Isocrates,  " 


27.  Statue  of  Athena,  at  Elis,  in 
ivory  and  gold.  —  Pausanias  says  it 
is   attributed   to  Phidias,  —  "  <paffiv 
3>g/5/ou,  —  they  say  it  is  by  Phidias." 
Pliny,  however,  says  it  was  executed 
by  Kolotes. 

28.  Statue    of   ^Esculapius,    at 
Epidaurus.  —  This  is  attributed  to 
Phidias    by    Athenagoras    (Legat. 
pro  Arist.);  but  by   Pausanias  to 
Thrasymedes  of  Paros. 

29.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Isme- 
nion,   near  Thebes,  are   two   mar- 
ble   statues    called    Pronaoi  —  one 
of  Athena,    ascribed  by  Pausanias 
to   Scopas  —  and   one   of  Hermes, 
ascribed  by  Pausanias  to  Phidias. 

30.  A  Zeus,  at  the  Olympeium 
at    Megara.  —  The    head     of    this 
statue  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory, 
the     rest    of    clay    and    gypsum. 
"  This  work  is    said    (  Xgyouov')  to 
have  been  made  by  Theocosmos,  a 
citizen  of  Megara,  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  Phidias,"  says  Pausanias, 
and  interrupted  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Pro- 
bably it  was  executed  solely  by 
Theocosmos. 

31.  The   statue    of  Nemesis,  at 
Ehamnus,  in  marble — attributed  to 
Phidias  by  Pausanias;    but  there 
can  be  little  question  that  it  was 
made  by  Agoracritos. 

32.  The  Amazon. — This  statue, 
which  is  highly  praised  by  Lucian, 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  made  by 
Phidias  in  competition  with  Poly- 
cleitus,  Ctesilaus,  Cydon,  and  Phrad- 
mon  ;  the  first  prize  being  given  to 
Polycleitus,  the  second  to  Phidias, 
the   third    to   Ctesilaus,    and   the 
fourth  to  Cydon. 

33.  34,  35.  Three  bronze  statues 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  subjects 
not  stated,  and  placed  by  Catulus 
in  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 

36.  The   marble   Venus  in   the 
portico    of    Octavia,   which  Pliny 
says  "is  said  to  be  by  Phidias." 

37.  The  Horse-Tamer,  in  marble, 
now  existing,  and  standing  before 
the  Quirinal  in  Eome. 

There  are  some  other  statues 
attributed  to  Phidias  by  various 
writers,  which  may  be  at  once  re- 
jected. Among  them  were  the 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  at 
Patara,  in  Lycia,  which  were  sup- 
posed by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to 
have  been  by  Phidias,  but  which 
are  clearly  settled  to  have  been  by 
Bryaxis.  So  also  the  Kairos,  or 
Opportunity,  by  Lysippus,  was  attri- 
buted to  Phidias  by  Ausonius ;  and 
the  famous  Venus  of  the  Gardens 
(sv  wrote),  by  Alcamenes,  was  said 
to  have  received  its  finishing 
touches  from  him. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  clear  that 
many  of  the  statues  in  the  foregoing 
list  must  also  be  rejected.  In  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  only 
executed  two  statues,  each  colossal 
— the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Taking  the. 


earliest  date  of  his  artistic  career  at 
five  years  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Thiersch,  he  would,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  forty-five  years  only 
in  which  to  execute  these  thirty-four 
other  statues,  besides  all  the  other 
and  minute  work  upon  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  gave  his  genius. 
Several,  at  least,  of  these  statues  are 
colossal,  several  elaborately  wrought 
in  ivory  and  gold ;  and  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  they 
could  have  been  executed  in  this 
period  of  time. 

On  examination  of  the  list,  three 
at  least  will  be  seen  to  rest  purely 
on  tradition :  the  Apollo  Parnopius, 
and  the  Athena  at  Elis,  are  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  as  being  "  said 
to  be  "  by  Phidias.  The  Venus  of 
the  portico  of  Octavia  "  is  said  to  be 
by  Phidias,"  says  Pliny.  Little 
weight  can  be  given  to  current  and 
common  opinion  in  respect  to  the 
authorship  of  works  of  art  executed 
many  centuries  before,  about  which 
there  is  no  written  documentary 
proof.  In  our  own  time  it  is  always 
exceedingly  difficult,  and  often  im- 
possible, to  decide  upon  the  author- 
ship of  pictures  and  statues  of  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Double  that 
period,  and  the  difficulty  would  of 
course  be  enormously  increased. 
Now  Pausanias  wrote  some  six 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Phidias,  and  yet  we  are  ready  to 
accept  as  authoritative  his  passing 
statement  that  a  certain  statue  "  is 
said  "  to  be  by  Phidias.  How  many 
statues  at  the  present  day  are  said 
to  be  by  Michael  Angelo,  which  he 
never  saw  !  How  many  spurious 
Baflaelles  and  Titians  adorn  our  gal- 
leries !  Do  we  not  know  that  every 
traveller  in  Italy  sees  statues  "  said 
to  be  "  by  Michael  Angelo  in  such 
numbers,  that  ten  Michael  Angelos 
could  not  have  made  them  all1? 
There  is  scarcely  a  church  that  does 
not  boast  of  something  from  his 
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hand.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  case  was  not  similar 
in  Greece  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago,  and  none  to  suppose  that  Paus- 
anias  was  superior  in  artistic  know- 
ledge and  acumen  to  any  average 
intelligent  traveller  of  his  day. — 
He  did  not  stop  to  investigate  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  popular 
or  accidental  account  given  him  as 
to  the  authorship  of  any  work  was 
founded,  nor  does  he  pretend  to 
have  done  so.  He  took  it  for  what 
it  was  worth.  They  say  the  statue 
is  by  Phidias.  He  had,  besides,  as 
far  as  we  know,  no  written  authority 
for  what  he  said — at  least  he  cites 
none. 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  author- 
ship of  some  of  the  statues  of  which 
he  speaks,  he  at  times  differs  from 
other  writers,  and  at  times  unques- 
tionably mistakes.  Thus,  to  cite 
only  examples  in  the  case  of  Phid- 
ias, the  statue  of  Athena,  at  Elis,  he 
attributes  to  Phidias,  while  Pliny 
says  it  was  by  Kolotes.  Again,  the 
statue  of  ^Esculapius,  at  Epidaurus, 
he  attributes  to  Thrasymedes  of 
Paros,  while  Athenagoras  says  it 
was  the  work  of  Phidias.  In  like 
manner,  the  statue  of  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods,  which  Pausanias  and  Ar- 
rian  gives  to  Phidias,  Pliny  declares 
to  be  the  work  of  Agoracritos.  Still 
more,  Pausanias  distinctly  affirms 
that  the  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  was 
executed  by  Phidias;  while  Pliny,  on 
the  contrary,  asserts  it  to  be  the  work 
of  Agoracritos.  And  in  this  asser- 
tion Pliny  is  borne  out  by  Zenobius, 
who  gives  us  the  inscription  on  the 
branch  in  the  hand  of  Nemesis  : 
AFOPAKPITOS  IIAPIOS  EIIOIH- 
2 EN.  Strabo,  however,  hesitates 
between  Agoracritos  and  an  un- 
known Diodotos,  and  says  it  was 
remarkable  for  beauty  and  size,  and 
might  well  compete  with  the  works 
of  Phidias ;  and  to  confuse  matters 
still  more,  at  a  later  time  Pomponi- 
us  Mela,  Hesychius  and  Solon  agree 


with  Pausanias.  There  would  seem, 
however,  weighing  authorities,  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Nemesis  was  the 
work  of  Agoracritos. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  show 
the  easy  way  in  which  traditions 
grow  like  barnacles  upon  artists  and 
works  of  art,  than  the  story  con- 
nected with  this  statue.  Pliny  says 
that  Agoracritos  contended  with 
Alcamenes  in  making  a  statue  of 
Venus;  and  the  preference  being 
given  to  that  of  Alcamenes,  he  was 
so  indignant  at  the  decision  that  he 
immediately  made  certain  altera- 
tions in  it,  called  it  Nemesis,  and 
then  sold  it  to  the  people  of  Eham- 
nus,  on  condition  that  it  should  not 
be  set  up  in  Athens.  This  is  absurd 
enough.  After  a  statue  of  Venus  is 
finished,  what  sort  of  change  would 
be  required  to  make  a  Nemesis  of 
it1?  But  let  us  see  how  well  this 
statue  would  have  represented  Aph- 
rodite. Pausanias  says  that  "out  of 
the  marble  brought  by  the  barbari- 
ans to  Marathon  for  a  trophy  Phid- 
ias made  a  statue  of  Nemesis,  and 
on  the  head  of  the  goddess  there  is 
a  crown  adorned  with  stags  ^and 
images  of  victory  of  no  great  magni- 
tude ;  and  in  the  left  hand  she  holds 
the  branch  of  an  ash-tree,  and  in 
her  right  a  cup,  on  which  the  Ethi- 
opians are  carved — why,  I  cannot 
assign  any  reason."  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  the  assertion  that  it  was 
a  work  of  marble  brought  to  make 
a  trophy  at  Marathon  is  a  myth. 
In  the  next  place,  these  are  cer- 
tainly peculiar  characteristics  for 
an  Aphrodite.  The  statue  itself 
was  undoubtedly  a  noble  statue, 
however,  and  the  best  work  of 
Agoracritos.  As  it  was  not  the 
custom  for  sculptors  in  Greece  to 
inscribe  their  names  on  their  stat- 
ues, it  may  have  happened  that 
it  soon  came  to  be  popularly  attri- 
buted to  Phidias,  according  to  the 
general  rule,  that  to  the  master  is 
ascribed  the  best  works  of  his  pupil 
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and  his  school.  Then  probably  it 
was  that  the  inscription  was  placed 
on  the  statue,  reclaiming  it  for  its 
true  author.  However  this  may  be, 
Photias,  Suidas,  and  Tzetzes,  as  late 
as  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, are  determined  that  Phidias 
shall  have  it,  despite  of  the  inscrip- 
tion; and  accordingly  they  report 
and  publish,  many  long  centuries 
after — and  gifted  by  what  second- 
sight  into  the  past  who  can  tell  ? — 
that  though  it  is  true  that  the  statue 
is  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
by  Agoracritos,  yet,  in  fact,  that  it 
was  made  by  Phidias,  who  gene- 
rously allowed  Agoracritos  to  put  his 
name  on  it,  and  pass  it  off  as  his 
own. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  para- 
sitic growth  of  legend  and  tradition 
may  be  also  cited  in  this  connec- 
tion the  story  told  by  Tzetzes  the 
Grammarian,  some  seventeen  cen- 
turies after  the  death  of  Phidias. 
According  to  him,  Alcamenes  and 
Phidias  competed  in  making  a 
statue  of  Athena,  to  be  placed  in 
an  elevated  position  ;  and  when 
their  figures  were  finished  and  ex- 
posed to  public  view  near  the  level 
of  the  eye,  the  preference  was  de- 
cidedly given  to  the  figure  of  Alca- 
menes; but  as  soon  as  the  figures 
were  elevated  to  their  destined  po- 
sition, the  public  declared  immedi- 
ately in  favour  of  that  of  Phidias. 
The  object  of  the  writer  of  this 
story  is  to  prove  the  extraordinary 
skill  of  Phidias  in  optical  perspec- 
tive, and  to  show  that  he  had  cal- 
culated his  proportions  with  such 
foresight,  that  though  the  figure, 
when  seen  near  the  level  of  the  eye, 
appeared  inharmonious,  it  became 
perfectly  harmonious  when  seen  from 
far  below.  Now  all  that  any  artist 
could  do  to  produce  this  effect  would 
be,  perhaps,  to  give  more  length  to 
its  proportions  in  comparison  with 
its  breadth.  This,  however,  would 
be  not  only  a  doubtful  expedient 


in  itself,  but  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  practice  of  Phidias.  His 
figures,  like  all  the  figures  of  his 
period,  were  stouter  in  proportion 
to  their  breadth,  and  particularly 
stouter  in  the  relation  of  the  lower 
limbs  to  the  torso  than  the  figures 
of  a  later  period.  The  canon  of 
proportion  accepted  then  was  that 
of  Polycleitus ;  and  they  were  after- 
ward varied  and  lengthened  in  the 
lower  limbs,  first  by  Euphranor, 
and  subsequently  still  more  by  Ly- 
sippus.  Any  distortion  or  falsifica- 
tion of  proportion  would  solely  be 
effective  in  a  statue  with  one  point 
of  view,  and  exhibited  as  a  relief ; 
for  if  it  were  a  figure  in  the  round, 
and  seen  from  all  points,  the  per- 
spective would  be  utterlyfalse,  unless 
the  proportions  were  harmonious 
in  themselves  and  true  to  nature. 
Tzetzes  is  a  great  gossip,  and  pecu- 
liarly untrustworthy  in  his  state- 
ments ;  but  his  story  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  please  the  ignorant 
public,  and  it  has  been  accepted 
and  repeated  constantly,  though  he 
does  not  give  any  authority  for  it, 
and  plainly  invented  it  out  "of 
the  depths  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness," as  the  German  savant  did 
the  camel. 

One  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
accepting  traditions  about  artists  or 
their  works.  The  public  invents 
its  facts,  and  believes  what  it  in- 
vents. Very  few  of  the  pleasing 
anecdotes  connected  with  artists 
will  bear  critical  examination,  any 
more  than  the  famous  sayings  at- 
tributed on  great  occasions  to  ex- 
traordinary men ;  still  the  grand 
phrase  of  Cambronne  is  as  gravely 
repeated  in  history  as  if  it  had 
any  foundation  in  fact,  and  every- 
body believes  that  Da  Vinci 
died  in  the  arms  of  Francis  I. 
Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  break  up  such  pleasant 
traditions,  and  certainly  the  public 
resists  such  attempts.  It  is  so  de- 
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Lightful  to  think  that  the  gallant 
and  accomplished  King  of  France 
supported  the  great  Italian  artist, 
and  soothed  his  last  moments,  that 
it  seems  sheer  brutality  to  dissipate 
such  an  illusion;  yet,  unfortun- 
ately, we  know  that  Leonardo  died 
at  Cloux,  near  Amboise,  on  May  2, 
1679, — and  from  a  journal  kept  by 
the  king,  and  still  (disgracefully 
enough)  existing  in  the  imperial 
library  in  Paris,  we  know  that  on 
that  very  day  he  held  his  Court  at 
St  Germain  in  Laye ;  and  besides 
this,  Lomazzo  distinctly  tells  us 
that  the  king  first  heard  the  news 
of  Leonardo's  death  from  Melzi ; 
while  Melzi  himself,  who  wrote  to 
Leonardo's  friend  immediately  after 
his  death,  makes  no  mention  of 
such  a  fact. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression 
to  a  consideration  of  the  list  of 
works  attributed  to  Phidias.  We 
have  already  seen  that  in  regard  to 
seven  of  the  statues  there  are,  to  say 
the  least,  strong  doubts  as  to  his 
authorship  ;  but  still  more  must  be 
eliminated.  The  Zeus  of  the  Olym- 
peium  at  Megara,  "  is  said,"  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  "to  have  been 
made  byTheocosmos,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Phidias."  This  again  is 
mere  tradition,  which  is  so  weak 
that  it  only  pretends  that  Phidias 
assisted  Theocosmos.  Phidias  assist- 
ing Theocosmos  has  a  strange  sound ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  Theocosmos 
is  the  real  author  of  this  statue, 
even  granting  that  the  great  master 
may  have  helped  the  lesser  one. 

Again,  Pausanias  tells  us  that 
of  the  two  marble  statues  called 
Pronaoi  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ismenion,  that  representing  Athena 
was  made  by  Scopas,  and  the  other 
of  Hermes  was  made  by  Phidias. 
These  so-called  Pronaoi  were  statues 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
building  opposite  each  other — a  chief 
decorative  ornament  to  the  facade. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  statue  on 


one  side  should  be  made  by  Phidias, 
and  the  opposite  pedestal  remain 
unoccupied  until  the  time  of  Sco- 
pas, nearly  a  century  later  ?  Is  it 
not  plain  that  the  temple  would  not 
have  been  considered  finished  until 
both  statues  were  placed  there ;  and 
is  it  probable  that  the  Greeks  would 
have  allowed  it  to  remain  thus  in- 
complete for  a  century]  Besides, 
does  it  not  seem  singular,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Phidias  was  peculiarly 
celebrated  for  his  statues  of  Athena, 
while  Scopas  was  celebrated  for  his 
heroic  figures  and  demigods,  that 
the  Athena  should  have  been  assign- 
ed to  Scopas,  and  the  Hermes  to 
Phidias?  When  we  also  add  the 
fact  that  these  statues  were  in 
marble — a  material  in  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  Phidias  cer- 
tainly worked  only  exceptionally,  if 
he  ever  worked'  at  all — while  Sco- 
pas was  a  worker  in  marble, — it  will, 
I  think,  be  pretty  clear  that  Pausa- 
nias is  mistaken  in  attributing  this 
statue  of  Hermes  to  Phidias. 

Again,  "The  Golden  Throne" 
must  probably  be  considered  as  a 
name  for  the  Athena  of  the  Parthe- 
non, since  there  is  no  golden  throne  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  ever 
made  by  Phidias.  In  like  manner 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  Athena 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being  in 
Rome  near  the  temple  of  Julian, 
and  dedicated  by  Paulus  Emilius, 
was  the  Athena  Lemnia  in  bronze, 
taken  from  the  Acropolis.  These 
statues,  which  are  reckoned  as  four, 
must  therefore  in  all  probability  be 
considered  only  as  two. 

There  remains  one  other  statue  in 
the  list  which  certainly  must  be 
struck  out — the  Horse-Tamer,  still 
existing  in  Rome  at  the  present 
day,  under  the  name  of  "II  Co- 
losso  di  Monte  Cavallo."  This 
statue,  or  rather  group,  stands  on 
the  Quirinal  Hill,  and  on  its  pedes- 
tal are  inscribed  the  words  "  Opus 
Phidiee."  It  is  cited  by  Mr  Smith 
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in  his  Dictionary  as  a  work  of 
Phidias,  and  he  thinks  it  may  be 
the  "  altrum  colossicon  nudum  " 
of  which  Pliny  speaks.  But  Pliny 
cites  this  "  colossicon  nudum  "  in 
his  chapter  on  bronze  works ;  and 
as  this  is  in  marble,  he  could  not 
have  referred  to  it.  Independent 
of  all  other  considerations,  however, 
there  is  one  simple  fact  that  makes 
it  almost  impossible  that  it  could 
have  been  the  work  of  Phidias, 
though  curiously  enough  this  simple 
fact  has  apparently  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  critics.  It  is,  that  the 
cuirass  which  supports  the  group  is 
a  Koman  cuirass  and  not  a  Greek 
cuirass,  such  as  Phidias  would  neces- 
sarily have  made. 

The  legend  about  this  group  and 
its  companion,  attributed  with  equal 
absurdity  to  Praxiteles,  is  curious. 
In  '  Roma  Sacra,  Antica  e  Mo- 
derna,'  which  was  published  in 
Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  constantly  re- 
printed for  at  least  a  hundred 
years,  we  are  told  that  these  two 
statues  were  made,  one  by  Phidias, 
and  the  other  by  Praxiteles,  in 
competition  with  each  other, — that 
they  represent  Alexander  taming 
Bucephalus,  and  were  brought  to 
Rome  byTiridates,  King  of  Armenia, 
as  a  present  to  Nero, — and  that  they 
were  afterwards  restored  and  placed 
in  the  Thermae  of  Constantine,  from 
which  place  they  were  transported 
to  the  Quirinal,  and  again  restored 
and  set  up  by  Sixtus  V.,  with 
inscriptions,  stating  that  they 
were  brought  by  Constantine  from 
Greece. 

The  inscriptions  were  as  follows  : 
— Under  the  Horse  of  the  Statue 
professing  to  be  by  Phidias,  was 
inscribed — "  Phidias,  nobilis  sculp- 
tor ad  artificii  pwestantiam  de- 
clarandam  Alexandri  Bucephalum 
domantis  effigiem  e  marmore  ex- 
pressit." 

On  the   base   was  inscribed  : — 


"  Signa  Alexandri  Magni  celebrisque 
ejus  Bucephal  ex  antiquitatis  testi- 
monio  Phidiae  et  Praxitelis  emula- 
tione  hoc  marmore  ad  vivam  effigiem 
expressa  a  Fl.  Constantino  Max. 
e  Gra3cia  advecta  suisque  in 
Thermis  in  hoc  Quirinali  nionte 
collocata,  temporis  vi  deformata, 
laceraque  ad  ejusdem  Imperatoris 
niemoriam  urbisque  decorem,  in 
pristinam  formam  restituta  hie 
reponi  jussit  anno  MDXXXIX. 
Pont.  IV." 

Under  the  Horse  of  Praxiteles 
was  inscribed  : — "  Praxiteles  sculp- 
tor ad  Phidiae  emulationem  sui 
monumenta  ingenii  relinquere 
cupiens  ejusdem  Alexandri  Buce- 
phalique  signa  felici  contentione 
perficit." 

Here  are  a  charming  series  of 
assumptions,  so  completely  in  defi- 
ance of  history  that  one  cannot 
help  smiling ;  and  were  not  the  fact 
accredited,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  inscriptions  could 
have  been  placed  under  these  statues. 
Phidias  died  probably  in  B.C.  432y 
Praxiteles  nourished  about  B.C.  364, 
nearly  a  century  later,  and  Alexan- 
der was  not  born  till  B.C.  356. 
Here  we  have  Phidias  making  a 
group  of  Alexander  and  Bucephalus, 
and  representing  an  incident  which 
occurred  a  century  after  his  death, 
and  in  competition  with  Praxiteles. 
Absurdity  and  ignorance  can  scarcely 
go  further ;  and,  as  we  learn  from 
'Roma  Antica,'  it  afterwards  occa- 
sioned such  ridicule  that  Urban 
VIII.  removed  the  inscriptions,  and 
substituted  therefor  the  simple 
words,  "  Opus  Phidise"  and  "  Opus 
Praxitelis "  under  each  of  the 
statues,  still  adhering  to  the  legend 
that  the  two  groups  were  the  work 
of  these  great  artists.  The  fact  is 
that  they  are  Roman  works,  and 
were  neither  brought  by  Tiridates 
from  Armenia  to  present  to  Nero, 
nor  by  Constantine  from  Greece. 

Of  the  statues  attributed  to  Phi- 
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dias  we  may  then  strike  out  ten  as 
resting  on  the  face  of  the  facts  upon 
no  sufficient  authority.  We  still 
shall  have  the  large  number  of 
twenty-six  important  statues,  many 
of  them  colossal,  which  are  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  have  occu- 
pied his  life,  even  when  reckoned  at 
its  longest  probable  term.  To  this 
number  it  would  be  impossible  to 
add  the  marble  statues  contained  in 
the  Parthenon. 

Michael  Angelo  lived  to  a  great 
age.  He  was  throughout  his  life  a 
very  hard  worker,  devoting  all  his 
time  to  art.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
devoted  to  architecture  and  fresco- 
painting,  as  well  as  to  sculpture,  and 
that  to  these  arts  he  gave  much 
time ;  but  still  he  was  by  profession 
specially  a  sculptor,  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  was  given  to 
sculpture.  He  was,  besides,  impet- 
uous and  even  violent  in  his  marble 
work;  and  not  content  with  the 
labour  of  the  day,  gave  to  it  a  por- 
tion of  his  nights,  working  with  a 
candle  fixed  in  his  cap — unless, 
indeed,  this  also  be  a  legend,  into 
which  it  is  better  not  to  inquire  too 
anxiously.  Still,  in  the  course  of 
his  long  life  he  executed  very  few 
statues :  of  the  really  accredited 
statues  of  any  size,  the  number,  I 
think,  does  not  exceed  fifteen — and 
some  of  these  are  merely  roughed 
out  and  left  unfinished.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  is  undoubtedly,  that 
casting  in  plaster  having  been  then 
just  invented,  and  very  imperfect  in 
its  development,  he  was  accustomed 
at  once  to  rough  out  his  large  statues 
from  small  sketches  in  terra  cotta, 
after  the  probable  practice  of  the 
ancients.  This  obliged  him  per- 
sonally to  do  with  his  own  hand 
much  of  the  hard  work  which  now, 
with  the  increased  facilities  of  the 
art  and  the  perfecting  of  plaster- 
casting,  can  safely  be  left  to  an  ordin- 
ary workman;  at  all  events,  there  are 
no  full-sized  models  existing  of  his 


great  works.  If,  then,  Michael  An- 
gelo, with  twenty  years  more  of  life, 
and  with  all  his  energy,  could  only 
produce  some  fifteen  statues  of 
heroic  size — and  these  many  of 
them  unfinished — it  will  not  seem 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Phidias 
must  have  executed  double  that 
number,  particularly  when  we  re- 
member the  colossal  size  of  many 
of  them— from  40  to  60  feet  in 
height  —  the  extreme  elaboration 
and  fineness  of  the  workmanship, 
and  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  materials  in  which  they  were 
executed. 

"We  have  already  seen,  by  the 
testimony  of  Themistius,  that  Phi- 
dias was  by  no  means  rapid  in 
his  workmanship,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, slow  and  elaborate  in  his 
finish — -just  the  opposite  in  these 
respects  from  Michael  Angelo.  This 
testimony  of  Themistius  is  borne 
out  by  all  the  ancient  writers  who 
speak  of  him.  His  style  was  a 
singular  combination  of  the  grand 
and  colossal  in  design,  with  the 
most  minute  and  careful  finish  of 
all  details.  He  had  a  peculiar 
grace  and  refinement  in  his  art 
(xaoi;  rfa  ^1/735),  says  Dion 
Chrysostomus,  who  in  another  pas- 
sage distinguishes  him  from  all  his 
predecessors  by  the  delicate  preci- 
sion of  his  work  (Kara,  rqv  axgijSsiav 
r5jg  cro/^tfgWs).  ri  axgij3s$  is  also  at- 
tributed to  him  by  Demetrius,  in 
his  treatise  on  Elocution;  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  cele- 
brates his  art  as  uniting  these 
qualities  of  finesse  of  workmanship 
with  grandeur  of  design — ro  ffs/tvbv 
xui  iJsiyu'Kltri'/yov  xai  afyu/tanxov. 
The  minute  and  almost  excessive 
elaboration  of  his  great  works,  as 
they  are  described  by  ancient 
authors,  perfectly  supports  this 
judgment.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Zeus  at  Olympia,  or  the  Athena  of 
the  Parthenon — his  two  greatest 
statues  in  ivory  and  gold.  Not 
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•content  with  carefully  finishing  the 
main  figures,  he  chased  and  orna- 
mented them,  as  well  as  all  the 
accessories  in  every  part,  with  the 
minute  elaboration  of  a  goldsmith. 
The  surface  of  the  mantle  of  Zeus 
was  wrought  over  with  living  figures 
and  flowers.  Gold  and  gems  were 
inserted.  Cedar,  ebony,  and  ivory 
were  inlaid  and  overlaid,  and  the 
whole  was  exquisitely  painted. 
Each  leg  of  the  throne  on  which 
he  sat  was  supported  by  four  Vic- 
tories dancing,  and  two  men  were 
in  front.  The  two  front  legs  were 
surmounted  by  groups  representing 
a  Theban  youth  seized  by  a  sphinx, 
and  beneath  each  of  these  groups 
were  Phcebus  and  Artemis  shooting 
at  the  children  of  Niobe ;  and  still 
further  on  the  legs  were  represented 
the  battle  of  the  Amazons  and  the 
comrades  of  Achelous.  Over  the  back 
of  the  throne  were  three  Graces  on 
one  side,  and  three  Hours  on  the 
other.  Four  golden  lions  sup- 
ported the  footstool,  and  along  its 
border  was  worked  in  relief  or  in- 
taglio the  battle  of  Theseus  with 
the  Amazons.  The  sides  of  the 
throne  were  ornamented  with  nu- 
merous figures  representing  vari- 
ous groups  and  actions  —  such  as 
Helios  mounting  his  chariot — Zeus 
and  Charis  —  Zeus  and  Hera  — 
Aphrodite  and  Eros — Phcebus  and 
Artemis — Poseidon  and  Amphitrite 
—Athena  and  Heracles,  and  others. 
What  wonderful  elaboration  ex- 
pended on  a  mere  accessory  of  this 
Colossus  ! 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  for  its 
•extreme  ornamentation  was  the 
Athena  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
goddess  was  represented  standing, 
dressed  in  a  long  tunic  reaching 
to  her  feet,  with  the  segis  on  her 
breast,  a  helmet  on  her  head,  a  spear 
in  her  left  hand,  touching  a  shield 
which  rested  at  her  side  upon  the 
base,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand 
a  golden  Victory,  six  feet  in  height. 


Her  own  height  was  26  cubits,  or 
about  40  feet.  Her  robes  were  of 
gold  beaten  out  with  the  hammer  : 
her  eyes  were  of  coloured  marble  or 
ivory,  with  gems  inserted.  Every 
portion  was  minutely  covered  with 
work.  The  crest  of  the  helmet 
was  a  sphinx,  on  either  side  of  which 
were  griffins.  The  segis  was  sur- 
rounded by  golden  serpents  inter- 
laced, and  in  its  centre  was  a  golden 
or  ivory  head  of  Medusa.  The 
shield  was  embossed  with  reliefs, 
representing  on  the  inner  side  the 
battle  of  the  Giants  with  the  Gods, 
and  on  the  outer  side  the  battle  of 
the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons. 
Beneath  her  spear  was  couched  a 
dragon ;  and  even  the  sandals,  which 
were  four  dactyls  high,  were  orna- 
mented with  chasings  representing 
the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the 
Lapithae.  The  base,  which  alone 
occupied  months  of  labour,  was  cov- 
ered by  reliefs  representing  the  birth 
of  Pandora,  and  the  visit  of  the 
divinities  to  her  with  their  gifts — 
the  figures  being  some  twenty  in 
number.  The  interior  or  case  of  the 
statue  was  probably  of  wood,  and 
over  this  all  the  nude  parts  were  ven- 
eered with  plates  of  ivory  to  imitate 
flesh,  while  the  draperies  and  acces- 
sories were  of  gold  plates  so  arranged 
as  to  be  removable  at  pleasure. 

Here  is  certainly  work  enough  to 
employ  any  man  a  very  long  time 
to  design  and  work  out.  The  Vic- 
tory alone  which  she  held  in  her 
hand  was  of  large  life  size,  and 
might  easily  have  occupied  a  year. 
Besides  this,  there  are  the  embossed 
bassi-relievi  on  both  sides  of  the 
shield,  the  aegis,  with  the  Medusa's 
head  and  golden  serpents,  the  dragon 
at  her  feet,  the  sphinx  and  griffins 
on  her  helmet,  and  the  relievi  and 
chasings  which  ornamented  the  base 
and  the  sandals.  Yet  these  are 
merely  accessories.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  the  time  devoted  to 
the  figure  itself,  to  the  disposition  and 
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working  out  of  those  colossal  drape- 
ries, and  to  the  perfect  elaboration 
of  the  head,  the  arms,  and  the  ex- 
tremities !  ' 

The  tendency  of  his  mind  to 
great  elaboration  and  refinement  of 
finish  is  shown  in  both  of  these 
works.  Colossal  as  they  were, 
august  and  grand  in  their  total 
expression,  the  parts  were  quite  as 
remarkable  for  laborious  detail 
ns  the  whole  for  grandeur  and 
impressiveness.  He  is  generally  con- 
sidered and  spoken  of  now  solely  in 
relation  to  these  great  works  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  with  the 
ancients  he  was  also  renowned  for 
his  minute  works.  Julian,  in  his 
Epistles,  tells  us  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  amuse  himself  with  mak- 
ing very  small  images,  representing 
for  example  bees,  flies,  cicadre,  and 
fishes,  which  were  executed  with  in- 
finite delicacy,  and  greatly  admired. 
His  skill  in  the  toreutic  art  was 
also  very  remarkable ;  and  as  a 
chaser,  engraver,  and  embosser,  he 
was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
of  his  time.  He  might  be  called, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  Cellini  of 
Athens — vastly  superior  to  the  cel- 
ebrated Florentine  in  grandeur  of 
conception,  but  uniting,  like  him, 
the  work  of  the  goldsmith  to  that 
of  the  sculptor,  and,  like  him,  dis- 
tinguished for  refinement  and  fas- 
tidiousness of  execution. 

To  this  character  and  style  there  is 
nothing  that  responds  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Parthenon  which  we  now 
possess.  The  style  of  the  figures  in 
the  pediment  is  broad,  large,  and  effec- 
tive, but  it  is  decorative  in  its  charac- 
ter. The  parts  are  classed  and  distri- 
buted with  skill,  but  they  are  often 
forced,  in  order  to  produce  effect  at  a 
distance  and  in  the  place  where  they 
were  to  be  seen.  They  show  the 
practised  hands  of  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  a  grand  school,  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  finished 
with  elaborate  attention  to  details 


or  minute  study  of  parts.  "What- 
ever characteristics  of  his  style  they 
may  have,  they  certainly  want  ro 
axg/jSfg,  which  was  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  work  of  Phidias. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
metopes  and  the  frieze.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  all  these  works  are  of  the 
same  period ;  but  in  style,  design, 
and  execution  they  differ  from  each 
other,  as  the  works  of  various  men  in 
the  same  school  might  be  expected 
to  differ.  In  grouping,  composition, 
treatment,  and  character  of  work- 
manship, the  metopes  are  of  quite 
another  class  from  the  Panathenaic 
Procession  of  the  frieze.  Com- 
pared with  each  other,  the  metopes 
are  rounder  and  feebler  in  form, 
tamer  and  more  laboured  in  treat- 
ment, and  not  only  want  the  spirit 
and  freedom  of  design  of  the  figures 
in  the  frieze,  but  also  their  flat, 
decisive,  and  squared  execution. 
The  frieze,  also,  is  very  rich,  varied, 
and  light  in  composition,  while  the 
metopes  are  comparatively  mono- 
tonous and  heavy.  JS"or  do  the 
metopes  differ  more  from  the  frieze 
than  the  figures  in  the  pediment 
both  from  the  frieze  and  the  met- 
opes. "While  in  execution  the 
pediment  sculpture  is  more  flat  and 
squared  in  style  than  the  metopes, 
it  differs  from  the  frieze  in  the 
treatment  of  the  draperies  and  in 
the  proportions  and  character  of  the 
figures.  As  a  design,  the  figures 
on  the  pediment  are  disconnected, 
while  those  of  the  frieze  are  inter- 
woven with  remarkable  skill.  Again, 
not  only  do  these  three  classes,  as 
classes,  differ  from  each  other,  but 
in  each  class  there  are  very  decided 
inequalities  and  diversities  of  style 
and  workmanship  between  one  part 
and  another, — showing  plainly  that 
they  have  been  executed  by  various 
hands,  some  of  more  and  some  of 
less  skill.  But  the  treatment  of 
all  is  purely  decorative,  as  it  pro- 
perly should  be.  All  of  these 
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sculptures  were  subordinated  to  the 
temple  which  they  decorated,  and 
they  were  executed,  not  for  near 
and  minute  examination,  but  to  pro- 
duce a  calculated  effect  in  the  posi- 
tion they  were  to  occupy.  Fineness 
of  workmanship,  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  detail,  would  have  been 
out  of  place  and  unnecessary,  and 
it  evidently  was  not  attempted. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  style 
of  Phidias,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  in  the  colossal  statues  of  Zeus 
and  Athena,  elaborated  to  the  utmost, 
with  almost  excessive  labour,  not 
only  the  figures  themselves,  but 
also  the  least  of  the  accessories. 
It  was  in  his  nature  to  do  this. 
He  wished  to  leave  the  impress  of 
all  his  arts  upon  these  splendid 
works ;  and  he  wrought  upon  them, 
not  only  as  a  sculptor  in  the  large 
sense  of  the  word,  but  as  a  gold- 
smith, as  an  engraver,  a  damascener, 
an  embosser.  Nothing  was  too 
rich,  nothing  too  large,  nothing  too 
small  for  him.  He  enjoyed  it  all 
— the  minute  detail  as  well  as  the 
colossal  mass.  It  was  this  peculi- 
arity of  his  nature  that  led  him  to 
select,  and  almost  to  create,  the  chrys- 
elephantine school  of  art.  He  had 
been  a  painter  in  his  youth,  and  his 
eye  craved  colour.  The  coldness  of 
marble  did  not  satisfy  him  and  he 
rejected  it,  not  only  for  this  reason, 
but  because  as  a  material  it  did  not 
lend  itself  to  the  art  of  the  engraver 
and  goldsmith.  Before  his  time 
the  colossi  had  been  of  bronze  or 
wood.  He  introduced  and  perfected 
the  art  of  making  them  in  ivory  and 
gold;  and  it  was  as  a  maker  of 
statues  of  divinities  in  this  material 
and  in  bronze  that  he  attained  the 
highest  renown. 

But  abandoning  the  ground  that 
these  marble  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon were  executed  by  Phidias, 
let  us  consider  whether  they  were 
designed  by  him.  Of  this  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  evidence.  It  is 


not  only  not  stated  as  a  fact  by 
any  ancient  writer,  but  not  even 
intimated  in  the  most  shadowy 
way,  unless  it  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  stated  by  Plutarch,  that  he  was 
general  superintendent  of  public 
works,  and  that  he  had  various 
classes  of  workmen  under  his  orders. 
What  is  meant  by  designing  these 
works?  Is  it  meant  that  he  mo- 
delled the  designs'?  If  this  were  the 
case,  is  it  probable  that  no  mention 
would  be  made  of  it  by  any  author  1 
We  are  told  of  other  cases  in  which 
works  were  executed  from  his  de- 
signs, and  from  the  designs  of  other 
artists.  We  are  informed  that  the 
figures  in  the  tympana  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Olympia  were  executed  by 
Alcamenes  and  Paaoneos;  but  no- 
thing is  said  about  those  figures 
in  the  Parthenon.  Is  there  any 
necessity  to  suppose  these  works 
to  have  been  designed  by  Phidias  ? 
Surely  not.  There  were  many 
other  artists  in  Athens  of  great 
distinction  who  were  fully  able 
to  design  and  execute  them,  and 
among  them  men  but  little  in- 
ferior to  Phidias  himself,  who 
would  not  readily  have  accepted  his 
designs,  and  who,  by  profession, 
were  sculptors  in  marble — not  like 
Phidias,  sculptors  in  bronze,  or 
ivory  and  gold. 

Among  those  men  by  whom 
Phidias  was  surrounded,  and  who 
were  in  these  various  branches  of 
art  his  rivals  or  his  peers,  may  be 
named  Agoracritos,  Alcamenes,  My- 
ron, Pa3oneos,  Kolotes,  Socrates, 
Praxias,  Androsthenes,  Polycleitus, 
and  Kalamis, — all  sculptors  in  mar- 
ble. Besides  these  there  were  Hegias, 
Nestocles,  Pythagoras,  Kallimachus, 
Kallon,  Phradmon,  Gorgias,  Lacon, 
Kleoitas,  and  others  of  less  note,  who 
were  more  specially  toreutic  artists 
and  sculptors  in  bronze.  Here  is  a 
wonderful  constellation  of  genius, 
and  in  it  many  stars  of  the  first- 
magnitude.  Some  of  these  men 
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were  peers  of  Phidias  in  chrysele- 
phantine art.  Some  contended 
with  him  and  won  the  prize  over 
him.  Let  us  give  a  glimpse  at 
some  of  the  most  eminent. 

Polycleitus  studied  under  the 
great  Argive  sculptor  Ageledas,  and 
was  a  fellow- scholar  with  Phidias 
and  Myron.  He  was  the  rival  of 
Phidias  in  his  chryselephantine 
works,  and  but  little  if  at  all  in- 
ferior to  him  in  his  best  works. 
He  created  the  type  of  Hera,  as 
Phidias  did  that  of  Athena;  and 
his  colossal  statue  of  that  goddess 
in  ivory  and  gold  at  Argos  was 
admitted  to  be  unsurpassed  even 
by  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon. 
Strabo  asserts  that  though  inferior 
in  size  and  nobleness  to  the  Athena 
and  Zeus  of  Phidias,  it  equalled 
them  in  beauty,  and  in  its  artistic 
execution  excelled  them.  (TJJ  fiev 
rs^VT)  xaXX/rfra  ruv  vdvruv.)  Di- 
onysius  of  Halicarnassus  accords 
to  him,  as  to  Phidias,  TO  fcftvbv  %cu 
fA&ya\6ri%vov  xai  a%iu/jt,arixov — the 
character  of  grandeur,  dignity,  and 
harmony  of  parts.  Xenophon  places 
him  beside  Homer,  Sophocles,  and 
Zeuxis  as  an  artist.  Among  his 
bronze  works,  the  most  celebrated 
were  the  Diadumenos  and  the 
Doryphoros,  the  latter  of  which 
was  called  the  Canon,  on  account 
of  its  beauty  and  perfection  of  pro- 
portion. If  to  Phidias  was  accorded 
the  highest  praise  as  the  sculptor  of 
divinities,  Polycleitus  was  consider- 
ed his  superior  in  his  statues  of  men. 

Nor  was  it  only  as  a  sculptor  in 
bronze,  gold,  and  ivory,  that  he  was 
distinguished.  He  was  also  cele- 
brated for  his  marble  statues, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Apollo,  Leto,  and  Artemis  in  the 
Temple  of  Artemis,  and  the  Orthia 
in  Argolis ;  as  well  as  for  his  skill  in 
the  toreutic  art.  In  this  last  art  he 
excelled  all  others ;  and  Pliny  says 
of  him  that  he  developed  and  per- 
fected it  as  Phidias  had  begun  it — 


"  toreuticen  sic  erudisse  ut  Phidias 
aperuisse." 

Myron,  his  fellow-scholar,  had 
scarcely  a  less  reputation,  though 
in  a  different  way.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  representation  of 
athletes,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  Discobolos;  of 
animals,  of  which  his  Cow  was 
the  most  famous;  and  of  groups 
of  satyrs,  and  sea -monsters,  and 
mythical  creatures.  He  excelled  in 
the  representation  of  life,  action, 
and  expression;  and  such  was  his 
skill,  that  Petronius  says  of  him 
that  he  almost  expressed  the  souls 
of  men  and  animals  in  his  bronzes. 

Agoracritos  and  Alcamenes  had 
a  still  higher  distinction  than  Myron. 
The  famous  Aphrodite  of  the  Gardens 
(sv  WJTOIS),  a  marble  statue  by  Alca- 
menes, enjoyed  a  reputation  among 
the  ancients  scarcely  if  at  all  below 
that  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles. 
Pliny,  writing  500  years  after,  says 
that  Phidias  "  is  said  to  have  given 
the  finishing  touches  to  this  statue." 
But  this  is  one  of  those  common  and 
absurd  traditions  that  attach  to  the 
work  of  almost  every  great  artist 
long  after  his  death,  and  it  may  be 
dismissed  at  once.  Lucian  gives  the 
statue  directly  and  solely  to  Alca- 
menes— and  to  him  undoubtedly  it 
belongs.  He  had  no  need  of  the 
help  of  Phidias,  being  himself  a 
much  more  accomplished  worker  in 
marble,  even  should  we  grant  that 
Phidias  ever  worked  at  all  in  this 
material.  Indeed  it  was  specially 
as  a  sculptor  in  marble  that  he  was 
distinguished ;  and  among  other 
works  which  he  executed  in  this 
material  were  the  colossal  statues  of 
Hercules  and  Minerva,  a  group  of 
Procne  and  Itys,  and  the  statue  of 
^Esculapius.  But  what  is  the  more 
significant  in  this  connection  is  the 
fact,  stated  by  Pausanias,  that  it 
was  he  who  executed  the  statues 
representing  the  Centaurs  and  La- 
pithae  at  the  marriage  of  Pirithous, 
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which,  adorned  the  back  tympanum 
of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
where  the  great  Zeus  of  Phidias 
stood.  Pausanias  speaks  of  him  as 
an  artist  "who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  and  was  the  next  to  him  in 
the  art  of  making  statues." 

Agoracritos  is  called  by  Pausa- 
nias "  the  pupil  and  beloved  friend 
of  Phidias,"  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  worked  with  him  on  the 
Athena  and  the  Zeus.  His  most 
famous  statue  was  the  Nemesis  at 
Ehamnus,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  attributed  to  Phidias  by  Pausa- 
nias, but  which  clearly  belongs  to 
Agoracritos.  The  statue  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  which  Arrian 
and  Pausanias  give  to  Phidias,  was 
also,  according  to  Pliny,  made  by 
him. 

Kolotes,  who  was  also  a  pupil 
and  assistant  of  Phidias  at  one  time, 
was  a  sculptor  in  marble  as  well  as 
a  celebrated  artist  in  ivory  and  gold. 
Among  other  works,  he  probably 
made  a  statue  in  gold  and  ivory  of 
Athena  at  Elis,  which  Pausanias 
attributes  to  Phidias,  but  which 
Pliny  asserts  to  be  by  Kolotes. 
There  is  no  dispute  that  he  also  made 
the  statue  of  Asclepius  in  gold  and 
ivory,  which  is  much  praised  by 
Strabo ;  and  he  is  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  assisted  Phidias  in  the  Zeus, 
and  to  have  executed  the  interior 
of  the  shield  of  the  Athena  at  Elis, 
which  was  painted  by  PanaBus. 

Paaoneos,  a  Thracian  by  birth, 
was  also  a  celebrated  sculptor  in 
marble  as  well  as  bronze;  and, 
among  other  things,  he  executed 
the  figures  in  the  front  tympan- 
um of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia.  In  character  and  compo- 
sition these  figures  resemble  those 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  are  executed 
in  the  same  spirit.  A  fragment  from 
the  Temple  of  Zeus  may  be  seen  in 
the  Louvre,  standing  beside  a  frag- 
ment of  one  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  fragment  from  the 


Temple  of  Zeus  represents  Heracles 
with  the  Bull.  It  is  fuller  and 
larger  in  style  than  the  fragment 
from  the  Parthenon,  which,  seen 
beside  it,  looks  stiff  and  meagre  in 
character,  and  the  body  of  the 
Centaur  in  the  one  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  body  of  the  Bull  in  the 
other.  This  is  probably  a  portion 
of  the  work  of  Pseoneos. 

Praxias  and  Androsthenes  also 
worked  in  marble  in  the  same  style, 
and  the  figures  in  the  tympana  of 
the  Delphic  temple  were  executed 
by  them.  The  metopes  also,  of 
which  five  are  alluded  to  in  the 
Chorus  of  Euripides,  were  probably 
their  work. 

Theocosmos,  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias,  also  worked  with  him,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  on  the  Zeus  at 
Megara,  which  was  afterwards  left 
unfinished,  on  account  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war :  only  the  head  was 
of  ivory  and  gold,  the  rest  of  the 
body  being  of  plastic  clay  and 
wood.  But  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
guished  of  all  was  Kalamis,  who, 
though  probably  a  little  younger  than 
Phidias,  was  certainly  a  contem- 
porary. Among  other  works,  he  ex- 
ecuted in  bronze  an  Apollo  Alex- 
icacos — a  chariot  in  honour  of  Hiero's 
Victory  at  Olympia — a  marble  Ap- 
ollo in  the  Servillian  Gardens  in 
Eome — another  bronze  Apollo  30 
cubits  high,  which  Lucullus  carried 
to  Rome  from  Apollonia — a  beard- 
less Asclepius  in  gold  and  ivory — a 
Nike — Zeus  Ammon — Dionysos — 
Aphrodite — Alcmena — and  the  fa- 
mous Sosandra  so  praised  by  Lucian. 
But  what  in  this  connection  is 
peculiarly  to  be  noticed  is,  that, 
besides  being  renowned  for  his 
statues  of  Gods  and  Mortals,  he  was 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  animals  j  and  the  excel- 
lence of  his  horses  is  specially 
spoken  of  by  Ovid,  Cicero,  Pausani- 
as, Propertius,  and  Pliny.  It  would 
therefore,  in  this  view,  seem  much 
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more  probable  that  lie  may  have 
designed  the  Panathenaic  frieze  than 
that  it  was  designed  by  Phidias, 
who,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  no  par- 
ticular talent  for  horses  or  animals. 
There  is  no  indication,  however, 
that  either  of  them  had  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

It  is  useless  to  proceed  further  in 
this  direction.  Here  were  men,  spe- 
cially marble  workers,  who  were 
amply  able  to  execute  all  the  marble 
figures  of  the  Parthenon,  without 
recourse  to  Phidias ;  and  as  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  ever  anywhere 
executed  similar  works  for  any 
temple,  while  at  least  Alcamenes 
and  Pceoneos  are  known  to  have 
made  the  works  corresponding  to 
these  in  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  there 
would  seem  to  be  far  more  reason 
to  attribute  these  figures  to  them 
than  to  Phidias,  who,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  made,  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  other  work  to 
have  been  able  to  execute  them 
himself. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  all  clear 
indications  as  to  the  artists  who 
made  the  marble  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon,  it  would  seem  more  pro- 
bable that  they  were  executed  by 
various  hands,  and  in  like  manner  as 
those  of  the  Erechtheum,  built  in 
the  93d  Olympiad,  about  28  years 
after  the  building  of  the  Parthenon. 
Fortunately,  from  the  discovery  of 
certain  fragments  on  which  the  ac- 
counts of  the  building  of  the  Erech- 
theum were  inscribed  at  the  time, 
we  are  enabled  to  say  how  these 
reliefs  were  made.  Portions  were 
set  off  to  different  artists,  each  of 
whom  executed  his  part,  as  described 
in  these  fragments.  The  names  of 
the  artists  were  Agathenor,  lasos, 
Phyromachos,  Praxias,  and  Loclos. 
The  inscription  begins  thus — I  only 
give  a  fragment  of  it — Tbv  ffai&a  rbv 


ro  ddgv  l^ovra  [A]  A. 

ipidsvz  TOP  vtaviffxov  rbv  craga  rbv 

rA.  H^a'^iag  sv  MsX/V/j  ofyuv  rbv 
rbv  6tri$  Qoguvq  rbv  Kagaxgov- 
ovra  HAA — and  so  on.  The  sign 
rA  occurs  four  times  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. Three  times  the  work  is  by 
Phyromachos,  and  belongs  appa- 
rently to  the  same  group.* 

Here  we  have  names  of  artists 
who  are  unknown  to  us,  unless  the 
Phyromachos  named  here  is  the 
same  who,  according  to  Pliny,  made 
an  Alcibiades  in  a  chariot  with  four 
horses.  And  as  for  Praxias,  he  can- 
not be  the  well  -  known  Praxias, 
since  he  in  all  probability  died  be- 
fore the  92d  Olympiad.  If,  then, 
these  sculptures  were  intrusted  to 
artists  whose  very  names  have  not 
come  down  to  us,  would  it  not  seem 
probable  that  to  artists  of  the 
same  class  the  decorative  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon  would  have  been 
confided  1  In  such  case  it  would 
seem  most  natural  that  no  mention 
would  be  made  of  them,  more  than 
of  the  artists  who  worked  on  the 
Erechtheum,  since  they  were  persons 
of  no  peculiar  note  and  fame :  while 
in  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  in  as  much  as 
artists  of  distinction  worked,  their 
names  are  given.  Why  tell  us  that 
Alcamenes  and  Paeoneos  made  the 
groups  in  the  tympana  at  Olympia, 
and  omit  to  say  anything  about 
similar  works  in  the  Parthenon,  if 
they  were  executed  by  Phidias  or 
any  other  artist  of  great  distinction  ? 

Here,  too,  we  see  that  different 
portions  of  the  same  work  were 
assigned  to  different  artists,  each 
working  out  his  subjects  separately, 
though  all  working  in  agreement,  to 
develop  a  certain  story  or  series  of 
stories.  Such  a  practice  would  ac- 
count for  all  sorts  of  varieties  of 
design  and  execution,  and  would 
explain]  the  differences  to  be  ob- 


*  A  full  transcript  of  these  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  Dr  Brtmn's  Geschichte 
der  Griech.  Kunst,  i.  251. 
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served  between  the  various  portions 
of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  notion  commonly  entertained, 
that  Phidias  was  considered  in  his  age 
to  be  vastly  superior  to  all  contem- 
porary sculptors,  will  scarcely  bear 
examination.  He  undoubtedly  sur- 
passed them  all  in  his  colossal  chrys- 
elephantine statues  of  divinities; 
though  even  in  this  branch  of  art 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  one  other  artist  at  least,  Poly- 
cleitus,  was  held,  in  his  statue  of 
Hera,  to  have  stood  abreast  of  him. 
Strabo  declares  that  it  excelled  in 
beauty  all  the  works  of  Phidias. 
But  in  other  branches  of  the  art  the 
superiority  of  Phidias  was  not  ad- 
mitted; and  he  was,  if  report  be  true, 
repeatedly  adjudged  a  second  place 
in  his  competitions  with  his  rivals. 
Alcamenes,  Polycleitus,  Kalamis, 
and  Ctesilaus,  were  his  superiors  in 
their  marble  statues  and  representa- 
tions of  mortals,  and  we  hear  of  no 
work  of  his  in  marble  to  compete  with 
theirs.  Lucian,  for  instance,  in  his 
Dialogue  on  Statues,  praises  equally 
the  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  the  Sosandra 
of  Kalamis,  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Gar- 
dens by  Alcamenes,  and  the  Athena 
Lemnia  and  Amazon  of  Phidias ; 
and  out  of  the  special  beauties  of 
each  he  reconstructs  an  ideal  image 
of  the  most  beautiful  woman.  From 
the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles 
he  takes  the  head,  having  110  need 
of  the  rest  of  the  body  (he  says), 
as  the  figure  is  not  to  be  nude ; 
and  from  this  head  he  selects  the 
outlines  of  the  hair,  or  rather  the 
outline  of  the  forehead  where  it 
joins  the  hair,  the  forehead,  the 
delicately  pencilled  eyebrows,  and 
the  liquid  and  radiant  charm  of 
the  eyes.  From  the  Aphrodite 
of  Alcamenes  he  takes  the  cheeks 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and 
especially  the  base  of  the  hands, 
the  beautifully  proportioned  wrists, 
and  the  flexile  taper  fingers. 
From  Phidias  he  takes  the  total 


contour  of  the  face,  the  soft- 
ness of  the  jaw,  and  the  symmet- 
rical nose  of  the  Athena,  and 
the  union  of  the  lips  and  the 
neck  of  the  Amazon.  From  the 
Sosandra  of  Kalamis  he  takes  her 
modest  grace  and  her  delicate 
subtle  smile,  her  chastely  arranged 
dress  and  her  easy  bearing.  Her 
age  and  stature,  he  says,  shall  be 
that  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite,  for 
this  is  most  beautiful  in  Praxiteles. 
For  her  other  qualities  he  draws 
upon  the  painters.  This  opinion 
of  Lucian  is  particularly  interesting 
and  valuable,  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  studied  and  practised  the 
art  of  sculpture  under  his  uncle, 
who  was  a  sculptor,  and  his 
judgment  is  therefore  of  far  more 
value  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
connoisseur. 

Pliny  also  relates  a  story  which 
has  a  bearing  in  this  connection, 
of  a  competition  between  various 
celebrated  artists,  who  were  con- 
temporaries at  this  period.  The 
subject  was  an  Amazon.  The 
artists  themselves  were  to  be  the 
judges ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  statue  should  be  held  to  be 
best  which  each  artist  ranked 
second  to  his  own.  The  result 
was  that  the  first  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  Polycleitus,  the  second 
to  Phidias,  the  third  to  Ctesilaus, 
the  fourth  to  Cydon,  and  the 
fifth  to  Phradrnon.  We  may  re- 
ject the  story  as  a  fact,  but  its 
very  existence  proves  that  the 
fame  of  Phidias,  great  as  it  was, 
did  not  so  entirely  eclipse  that  of 
other  artists  of  his  time  as  we  gen- 
erally suppose.  Who  of  us  now 
would  think  that  Phradrnon  and 
Cydon,  for  example,  stood  on  a 
level  to  contend'  with  him,  with 
any  chance  of  other  than  a  disas- 
trous defeat  1  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  ancients  did  not  think  so,  or 
this  story  would  not  have  been  in- 
vented. 
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We  now  come  to  the  question 
whether  Phidias  ever  worked  at 
all  in  marble.  His  renown  un- 
doubtedly rested  upon  his  magnifi- 
cent statues  in  ivory  and  gold, 
and  especially  on  his  Zeus  and 
Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
towered  above  all  his  other 
works. .  So  wonderful  was  the 
Zeus,  that  it  was  said  to  have 
strengthened  religion  in  Greece; 
and  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon  was 
held  to  be  the  glory  of  Athens.  The 
poets  and  writers  celebrate  Phidias 
always  as  specially  the  creator  of 
these  great  chryselephantine  works; 
and  though  they  praise  the  beauty 
of  his  bronze  works,  and  especially 
of  the  Athena  Lemnia,  it  is  plain 
that  these  held  a  secondary  place  in 
public  estimation,  or  at  all  events 
did  not  stand  alone  and  apart  as 
the  others  did.  Thus  Propertius 
says,  characterising  the  sculptors — 

' '  Phidiacus  signo  se  Juppiter  ornat  ebnr- 

no; 

Praxitelem  propria  vindicat  arte  Lapis; 
Gloria  Lysippi  est  animosa  effingere  signa; 
Exactis  Calamis  se  mihi  jactat  equis." 

So  Quinctilian  says  of  him:  "  Phidias 
tamen  diis  quam  hominibus  effici- 
endis  melior  artifex  traditur — in 
ebore  vero  longe  citra  temulum  vel  si 
nihil  nisi  Minervam  Athenis  aut 
Olympium  in  Elide  Jovem  fecisset " 
(lib.  xii.  ch.  10).  But  no  writer  any- 
where near  this  period,  or  within 
five  centuries  of  him,  ever  mentions 
a  marble  figure  of  his,  or  celebrates 
him  in  any  way  as  a  sculptor  in 
this  material. 

In  the  evidence  given  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  Elgin  collection  of 
marbles,  previous  to  the  purchase  of 
them  by  the  nation,  Richard  Payne 
Knight  and  "William  Wilkins  gave 
it  as  their  opinion  that  these  works 
were  not  by  Phidias,  and  that  he 
was  not  a  worker  in  marble.  This 
statement  has  been  rejected  by  the 
author  of  the  work  on  the  Elgin 
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and  Phigaleian  Marbles,  in  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge, 
as  entirely  without  foundation.  In 
this  conclusion  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  follows  the  opinion  generally 
entertained  at  the  present  day,  and 
repeated  by  nearly  every  modern 
writer.  Yisconti,  to  whom  he  re- 
fers as  refuting  satisfactorily  the 
notion  of  Knight  and  Wilkins,  thus 
argues  the  question  :  "  If  it  were 
imagined  that  Phidias  devoted  him- 
self to  the  toreutic  art,  and  that  he 
employed  in  his  works  only  ivory 
and  metals,  this  opinion  would  be 
confuted  by  Aristotle,  who  distin- 
guishes this  great  artist  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  oo<pog  X/0oygyo£ — a  skilful 
sculptor  in  marble — in  opposition  to 
Polycleitus,  whom  he  styles  simply  a 
statuary,  av^/avroTo/os,  since  the  latter 
scarcely  ever  employed  his  talents  ex- 
cept in  bronze.  In  fact,  several  mar- 
ble statues  of  Phidias  were  known  to 
Pliny,  who  might  even  have  seen 
some  of  them  at  Koine,  since  they 
had  been  removed  to  this  city ;  and 
the  most  famous  work  of  Alcamenes, 
the  Venus  of  the  Gardens,  had  only, 
as  it  was  said,  acquired  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  because  Phid- 
ias, his  master,  had  himself  taken 
pleasure  in  finishing  with  his  own 
hand  his  beautiful  statue  in  marble." 
An  examination  into  these  state- 
ments will  show,  not  only  that  not 
one  of  them  is  well  founded,  but 
that  the  authorities  on  which  they 
profess  to  stand  will  not  at  all 
sustain  them.  Yisconti's  mind  is 
in  a  nebulous  state  as  to  the  whole 
question,  and  he  confuses  together 
things  which  have  no  relation  to  each 
other.  The  first  mistake  he  makes 
is  in  confounding  the  toreutic  art 
with  the  art  of  making  statues  in 
ivory  and  gold.  I  am  aware  that 
M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  in  his 
treatise  on  chryselephantine  statues, 
constantly  uses  these  two  terms  as 
equivalent ;  but  in  so  doing  he  is 
admitted  by  all  persons  who  have 
3  A 
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critically  studied  the  matter  to  be 
entirely  incorrect.  The  toreutic  art 
was  the  art  of  the  engraver,  the 
chaser,  the  damascener,  the  embos- 
ser. It  might  be  employed,  and 
undoubtedly  was  employed,  by 
Phidias  in  decorating  part  of  his 
statue,  as  it  might  be  applied  to 
a  bronze  statue,  or  to  any  metal 
surface  or  slab ;  but  it  was  not  the 
art  of  making  statues  in  any  mate- 
rial. His  next  proposition  is,  that 
Aristotle  meant  by  the  term  topis 
hidovgyos  to  indicate  a  worker  in 
marble,  as  distinguished  from  an 
avdgiavToffOios,  who  was  a  statuary 
in  bronze,  —  and  to  show  that 
Phidias  worked  in  marble,  while 
Polycleitus  worked  only  or  chiefly  in 
bronze.  Neither  of  these  state- 
ments can  be  supported ;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  Aristotle  could  have 
meant  to  make  them.  In  the  first 
place,  Xidoveyog  does  not  mean  a 
worker  in  marble;  Xtdovgyixq  and 
\idorgij3/x%  were  specially  the  art  of 
cutting  and  polishing  gems  and 
precious  stones ;  and  a  Xidovgyog  was 
a  lapidary  in  relief  or  intaglio,*  and 
not  a  sculptor  of  marble  statues. 
Again,  an  avdg/avrovotos  does  not 
mean  a  sculptor  in  bronze,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  sculptor  in  marble, 
but  merely  a  maker  of  statues,*  of 
athletes  or  heroes,  in  any  material, 
whether  in  wood,  bronze,  marble, 
gold,  or  ivory. 

Now,  when  we  remember  that 
Phidias  was  not  only  celebrated  for 
his  colossal  works,  but  also  for  his 
skill  as  an  engraver,  embosser,  and 
damascener — in  a  word,  for  his  skill 
in  the  toreutic  art,  which  Pliny  tells 
us  was  developed  by  him  and  per- 
fected by  Polycleitus,  as  well  as  for 
his  minutely  elaborated  representa- 
tions of  flies,  cicadse,  fishes,  and  bees 
— the  meaning  of  Aristotle  in  apply- 
ing to  him  the  title  of  X/tfougyo's  is 


clear.  He  was  a  X/dougydg  in  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  that  term,  and  a  very 
skilful  one.  He  is  equally  correct 
in  applying  the  term  av5g/avrocro;o£ 
— maker  of  athletes  and  heroes — 
to  Polycleitus  ;  for  that  great  artist 
had  won  the  highest  fame  of  his 
age  for  statues  of  this  kind,  and 
established  the  laws  of  proportion 
in  his  Diadumenos  and  Doryphoros. 
If,  however,  Aristotle  meant,  as  Yis- 
conti  imagines,  to  indicate  that 
Phidias  was  a  worker  in  marble, 
while  Polycleitus  was  not,  he  is 
clearly  wrong  j  for  we  know  that 
Polycleitus  executed  various  and 
celebrated  statues  in  marble, 
whereas,  as  we  shall  see,  we 
have  no  clear  proof  that  Phidias 
ever  did.  Still  further,  if  Aristotle 
intended  to  distinguish  Phidias 
from  Polycleitus  by  saying  that  the 
one  was  a  skilful  X/^oy^yo?,  and  the 
other  was  not,  lie  is  again  quite 
wrong,  whether  he  meant  by  that 
term  to  indicate  a  toreutic  artist,  or, 
as  Visconti  thinks,  a  marble  worker ; 
for  Polycleitus  was  even  more 
skilled  than  Phidias  in  both  these 
arts.  If,  still  farther,  he  meant  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
as  a  maker  of  ayatytara,  or  statues 
of  divinities,  he  is  wrong ;  for  the 
chryselephantine  Hera  of  Polycleitus 
rivalled  the  Athena  t)f  Phidias.  The 
plain  fact  is,  that  Aristotle  did  not 
mean  to  distinguish  one  of  these 
great  artists  from  the  other  in  any 
such  way.  He  is  perfectly  right  in 
the  terms  he  applies  to  each  artist ; 
but  he  did  not  say,  nor  could  he 
have  intended  to  say,  that  one  was 
a  ctotpog  Xidovtyos  or  an  avdziavrotfoiog, 
and  the  other  was  not — since,  as  we 
know,  both  of  them  were  X/0ougyo/ 
and  avdgiavroffoio/,  and  he  must  have 
known  it. 

Stress  has  also  been  laid  by  some 
writers  on  the  fact  that  Phidias  is 


*  See  Lysias's  Frag.,  irepl  TOV  TVTTOV,  and' Miiller,  Ancient  Art,  360— King's  Antique 
Oems. 
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-called  a  y\v<pevs  byDionysiusof  Hali- 
carnassus,  and  that  Tzetzes  speaks 
of  him  as  avdgtavrag  ^aXxougywv  %ai 
y\v<puv  re  y.ul  %suv,  and  that  Hesy- 
chius  uses  the  phrase  Os/5/a/  X/0o£oo/. 
These  phrases,  even  were  they  incon- 
sistent with  the  view  here  taken, 
would,  standing  by  themselves  and 
unsupported,  be  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, as  the  earliest  of  these  writers 
flourished  some  600  years  after,  and 
the  latest  some  900  years  after,  Phi- 
dias ;  but  standing  in  connection 
with  that  of  Aristotle,  they  may  per- 
haps have  some  little  weight.  What 
is  a  yX-jpsug  then  ?  why,  simply  an 
engraver  and  a  chiseller.  And  what 
does  Tzetzes  meanbyd^g/ayras  %c/A- 
xovgyuv  xat  yXvpuvre  Kai  <£Stov1  why, 
that  Phidias  made  statues  of  heroes 
and  athletes  in  brass,  and  that  he 
was  a  chiseller  and  engraver.  The 
words  yXupTj  and  yX«p?j  in  Greek, 
and  scalptura  and  sculptura  in  Latin, 
though  originally  they  signified  gen- 
erically  cutting  figures  out  of  every 
solid  material,  were  afterwards  spe- 
cifically applied  to  intagli  and  camei, 
and  are  the  art  of  the  coelator  or 
rogsvrqs,  or  more  properly,  perhaps, 
restricted  to  the  cutting  and  engrav- 
ing of  precious  stones. 

The  next  statement  of  Yisconti 
is,  that  several  marble  statues  by 
Phidias  were  known  to  Pliny,  and 
that  the  Aphrodite  of  Alcamenes 
acquired  its  perfection  because  Phi- 
dias himself  finished  it.  As  to  the 
latter  branch  of  this  statement  no- 
thing more  need  be  said.  It  is 
evidently  one  of  those  idle  traditions 
which  are  not  worth  considering. 
But  let  us  see  what  Pliny  actually 
says.  In  his  account  of  Phidias  he 
does  not  even  pretend  to  state,  as  an 
accredited  fact,  that  Phidias  ever 
worked  in  marble.  In  the  chapter 
devoted  to  sculptors  in  marble  ho 
says,  "  It  is  said,  that  even  Phidias 
worked  in  marble  "  (et  ipsuni  Phi- 
diam  tradunt  scalpsisse  marmora), 
*"  and  that  there  is  a  Venus  by  him 


at  Rome,  in  the  buildings  of  Octavia, 
of  extraordinary  beauty;  butwhat  is 
certain  is  "  (quod  certum  est),  "  that 
he  was  the  master  of  Alcamenes,  many 
of  whose  works  are  011  the  sacred 
temples,  and  whose  celebrated  Venus, 
called  sv  WTTOI;,  is  outside  the  walls. 
Phidias  is  said  "  (dicitur)  "  to  have 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  this." 
Pliny,  therefore,  by  no  means  states 
as  a  fact  that  Phidias  ever  executed 
anything  in  marble,  but  only  says  that 
there  is  a  rumour  or  tradition  to  that 
effect;  but  he  absolutely  states  as 
an  established  fact  that  Alcamenes 
was  his  pupil,  and  executed  the 
beautiful  statue  of  Aphrodite ;  and 
he  then  goes  on  to  state,  as  another 
tradition,  that  Phidias  assisted  him 
in  finishing  it.  Here  he  clearly 
distinguishes  between  fact  and  tra- 
dition, and  his  language  shows  that 
he  placed  no  reliance  on  the  latter. 
He  does  not  even  pretend  to  have 
seen  the  statue  of  Venus,  supposed 
to  be  by  him,  in  the  buildings  of 
Octavia ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the 
turn  of  his  sentence,  that,  gossiping 
and  credulous  as  he  generally  was, 
he  gave  no  faith  to  this  rumour. 

The  whole  argument  of  Visconti 
thus  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
facts  with  which  he  attempts  to  sup- 
port it. 

There  remain  for  us  to  consider 
the  marble  statues  ascribed  to  him 
by  Pausanias,  which  are  as  follows  : 
1st,  The  Nemesis  at  Ehamnus ; 
2d,  The  Hermes  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Ismenium  at  Thebes  ;  3d,  The 
Aphrodite  Urania  at  Athens,  near 
the  Ceramicus. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Ne- 
mesis at  Ehamnus  was  not  the  work 
of  Phidias,  but  of  Agoracritos ;  that 
he  disagrees  from  other  authorities 
in  attributing  it  to  Phidias ;  and 
that  the  name  of  Agoracritos  was 
inscribed  upon  it  as  its  author. 
This,  therefore,  must  be  rejected. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  marble 
Hermes  at  the  entrance  to  the  Isnie- 
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nium.  This  statue,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  decorative  entrance  statue 
standing  before  the  temple;  and  its 
pendant,  Athena,  was,  according  to 
Pausanias,  the  work  of  Scopas,  who 
died  a  century  later.  The  one  ped- 
estal could  scarcely  be  left  unoccu- 
pied for  a  century,  yet  this  must 
have  been  the  case  if  Pausanias  is 
right ;  and  for  reasons  which  have 
already  been  given,  this  statue  is,  to 
say  the  least,  not  without  very  grave 
doubts.  No  other  author  speaks  of 
it,  and  it  rests  solely  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Pausanias,  who  lived  more 
than  six  centuries  after  Phidias. 

There  remains,  then,  the  Aphro- 
dite Urania.  Pausanias  is  the  sole 
authority  that  this  statue  was  the 
work  of  Phidias ;  and  as,  being  in 
marble,  it  would  be  the  sole  one 
ascribed  to  Phidias,  upon  which 
there  are  not  either  the  gravest 
doubts  as  to  his  authorship,  or  the 
clearest  indication  that  he  was  not 
the  author,  we  should  accept  it 
with  caution.  Can  we  trust  Pau- 
sanias ?  He  certainly  does  not  agree 
with  other  writers  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  various  statues.  The  sta- 
tue of  Athena  at  Elis,  attributed  by 
him  to  Phidias,  Pliny  says  is  by 
Kolotes.  The  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
said  by  him  to  be  a  work  of  Phidias, 
is,  according  to  Pliny,  the  work  of 
Agoracritos.  The  ^Esculapius  at  Epi- 
daurus  given  by  him  toThrasymedes, 
is  given  by  Athenagoras  to  Phidias. 
In  respect  of  the  Nemesis,  he  is 
clearly  mistaken.  Pausanias  wrote 
long  after  Pliny,  when  facts  were 
still  more  obscured  by  time.  Tradi- 
tion changes  names,  transmutes 
facts,  and  tends  always  to  give 
great  names  to  nameless  works. 
He  was  a  traveller  in  Greece  in  the 
age  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  the 
arts,  even  in  Rome,  were  in  their 
decline ;  and  he  only  reports  what 
he  sees  and  hears.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  critic  or  a  con- 
noisseur in  art.  He  was  not  one; 


and  his  accounts  of  the  great 
statues  in  Greece  are  singularly  dry 
and  meagre.  He  would  naturally 
be  told  who  was  the  author  of  thisr 
that,  and  the  other  statue  he  saw; 
and  he  seems  to  have  taken  com- 
mon report  without  a  question, — 
just  as  a  traveller  in  Eome  without 
particular  interest  or  knowledge  in 
art  would  accept  the  authorship  of 
the  Colossi  in  the  Quirinal,  and  with- 
out hesitation  follow  the  tradition, 
and  ascribe  them  in  his  book  to 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  If  he  were 
always  accurate  in  these  matters,  or 
if  he  had  ever  shown  any  critical 
doubts  about  the  authorship  of  any 
work,  a  statement  by  him  on  such 
a  subject  would  be  entitled  to- 
more  consideration;  but  as  it  is, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  other- 
author  before  him  has  ascribed  the 
Aphrodite  Urania  to  Phidias,  and 
that  if  it  be  by  him,  it  is  his  only 
marble  work  of  which  we  have  any 
clear  testimony,  little  faith  can 
be  placed  in  the  statement  by 
Pausanias.  Add  to  this  that  no  con- 
temporary of  Phidias,  and  no  writer 
anywhere  near  his  age,  has  ever 
spoken  of  any  marble  work  of  his, 
and  I  think  we  must  reject  this 
statue  as  we  have  the  others. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  any 
such  statements  as  to  the  authorship 
of  statues,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  only  not 
the  custom  for  the  ancient  Greek 
sculptors  to  inscribe  their  names  on 
their  own  statues,  but  it  was  not 
ordinarily  permitted  to  them,  to  do 
so  on  any  public  work;  and  un- 
doubtedly it  was  for  this  reason 
that  Phidias  himself  made  his  own 
likeness  as  well  as  the  portrait  of 
Pericles  on  the  shield  of  the  Athena, 
to  indicate  that  the  work  was  done 
by  him  while  Pericles  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  at  Athens.  In 
the  same  way  Batrachus  and  Saurus, 
two  Lacedaemonian  artists  who  built 
the  temples  enclosed  in  the  Portico 
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of  Octavia,  being  prohibited  to  in- 
scribe their  names  on  the  walls, 
adopted  the  device  of  sculpturing  on 
the  spirals  of  the  columns  a  lizard 
and  a  frog,  which  their  names  sig- 
nified,— thus  punning  in  marble, 
to  perpetuate  their  names  as  ar- 
chitects of  the  temples.  So  also, 
Myron  is  said  to  have  inscribed  his 
name  on  the  thigh  of  his  Discobolus 
in  such  minute  characters  as  only  to 
be  visible  on  the  closest  inspection. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  great 
statues,  the  names  of  the  authors 
were  exceptionally  allowed  to  be  in- 
scribed after  their  deaths ;  and  this 
was  probably  the  case  with  the 
Zeus  of  Phidias.  Ordinarily  no 
such  practice  was  permitted.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  authorship  of 
Greek  statues  would  at  the  time  of 
Pausanias  rest  entirely  upon  tradi- 
tion— and  tradition  is  little  to  be 
trusted. 

Besides,  what  adds  to  the  difficulty 
is,  that  it  was  a  custom  in  later  times 
to  put  the  names  of  ancient  sculp- 
tors on  works  not  made  by  them,  to 
give  them  a  higher  value ;  and  it  is 
of  this  practice  that  Phsedrus  speaks 
in  one  of  his  Fables  : — 

"  ^sopi  nomen  sicubi  interposuero 
Cui  reddidi  jampridem  quidquid  debui 
Auctoritatis  esse  scito  gratia  ; 
Ut  quidem  artifices  nostro  faciunt  sseculo 
Qui  pretium  operibus  rnajus   inveniunt, 

novo 

Si  marmoTe  adscripsere  Praxitelem  suo 
Trito  Myronein  argento. " 

Of  the  statues  which  now  exist,  there 
are  only  some  thirty  on  which  are 
inscribed  names,  and  these  are  cer- 
tainly for  the  most  part,  if  not  en- 
tirely, apocryphal.  The  name  of 
Phidias,  together  with  that  of  Am- 
inonius,  for  instance,  appears  on 
a  monkey  in  basalt  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Eome ;  that  of  Praxiteles  on 
&  draped  figure  in  the  Louvre ;  and 
that  of  Lysippus  on  a  marble  Her- 
cules in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at  Flor- 
ence— not  one  of  which  is  of  the 


least  value  as  a  work  of  art.  So,  on 
the  torso  of  the  Belvidere  is  the 
name  of  Apollonius ;  on  the  Farnese 
Hercules  that  of  Glycon;  on  the 
Gladiator  of  the  Louvre  that  of 
Agasias  the  Ephesian,  son  of  Dosi- 
theos — though  these  names  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  writers  of  anti- 
quity. No  authority  can  be  given 
to  these  inscriptions,  and  possibly 
the  very  fact  that  these  names  are 
on  them  is  an  indication  that  they 
are  copies — all  have  J<TTO/£/.  D'Han- 
carville  and  Dallaway  make  a  great 
distinction  between eVo/g/  and  ewoiqfftv, 
— the  former,  according  to  them,  sig- 
nifying a  copy,  and  the  latter  an  ori- 
ginal work.  On  the  Nemesis  at 
Bhaninus  was  the  inscription,  AFO- 
PAKP1TO2  IIAPIO2  EIIOIH2EN: 
and  this  would  seem  to  confirm  their 
notion.  On  the  Zeus  of  Phidias, 
also,  was  the  inscription,  <OElAlA2 
XAPMIAOX  XI02  A0HNAIO2  M' 
EIIOIH2EN. 

I  do  not  recall,  however,  a  single 
statue  which  has  come  down  to  VLB 
on  which  the  word  ecro/»jtfgv  occurs, 
except  an  interesting  and  coarsely 
executed  relief  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, representing  the  deification 
of  Homer.  Where  there  is  any 
inscription  it  is  eVo/s/ ;  but  it  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  exception  that  any 
ancient  statue  has  a  name  inscribed 
on  it.  Almost  all,  if  not  all,  the 
statues  having  names  of  the  artists 
are  of  a  late  date,  and  probably  most 
of  them  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian. It  was  he  who  revived  the 
art  of  sculpture;  and  during  his  reign 
a  great  number  of  copies,  more  or 
less  good,  were  made  of  the  famous 
statues  of  antiquity;  but  unfortu- 
nately there  has  not  come  down  to 
us  a  single  accredited  statue  by  any 
of  the  great  sculptors  of  antiquity. 

There  are  only  two  other  author- 
ities, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who 
make  mention  or  allusion  to  any 
marble  work  by  Phidias,  and  these 
must  be  considered.  Seneca,  nearly 
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500  years  after  the  death  of  Phidias, 
says  of  him — "Not  only  did  Phidias 
know  how  to  make  a  statue  in  ivory, 
but  he  also  made  them  in  "bronze." 
Thus  far  he  speaks  absolutely :  he 
then  continues  hypothetically — "  If 
you  had  given  him  marble,  or  even  a 
viler  material,  he  would  have  made 
the  best  thing  out  of  it  that  could 
be  made."  *  This  is  considered  by 
the  author  of  the  Elgin  and  Phigal- 
eian  Marbles  to  be  an  important 
statement  in  confirmation  of  Pliny. 
But  in  reality  it  contained  nothing 
but  a  simple  hypothetical  expression 
of  belief,  that  if  you  had  given  him 
a  piece  of  marble  he  would  have 
made  something  excellent  out  of  it. 
Does  any  one  doubt  this  ?  Seneca 
only  states  as  a  fact  that  Phidias 
really  did  work  in  ivory  and  bronze  ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  he  knew  no  work 
of  Phidias  in  marble,  or  he  never 
would  have  expressed  a  purely  hypo- 
thetical opinion  on  such  a  matter. 

The  other  authority  which  has 
been  evoked  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  Phidias  worked  in  marble,  is 
that  of  Valerius  Maximus,  who 
states  that  there  existed  a  tradition 
that  he  desired  to  execute  the 
Athena  of  the  Parthenon  in  marble, 
but  that  the  Athenians  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  so :  "  lidem 
Phidiam  tulerunt  quamdiu  is  mar- 
more  potius  quam  ebore  fieri  debere 
dicebat,  quod  diutius  nitor  esset 
mansurus;  sed  ut  adjecit  et  vilius 
tacere  jusserunt." — Val.  Max.,  lib. 
i.  c.  i.,  Externa  7. 

There  is  no  other  authority  for 
this  tradition.  It  comes  up  500 
years  after  the  death  of  Phidias,  and 
is  absurd  in  the  very  face  of  it. 
Phidias  had  identified  himself  and 
his  fame  with  his  great  chrysele- 
phantine and  bronze  works.  He 
knew  too  well  his  own  power,  and 


his  mastery  over  these  arts,  to  wish 
to  make  the  Athena  in  any  other 
material  than  that  in  which  it  was 
made.  But  suppose  he  did  so  advise, 
the  Athenians,  his  advice  was  not 
accepted.  The  statue  was  not  made 
of  marble.  Perhaps  also  he  pro- 
posed to  them  to  give  it  to  Alca- 
menes,  Agoracritos,  or  Polycleitus.. 
What  sort  of  value  can  be  given  to 
a  statement  like  this  appearing 
suddenly  and  solely  in  one  writer 
500  years  after  the  Athena  was 
made?  If  we  are  to  accept  sucb 
traditions  as  this,  we  may  as  well 
"gape  and  swallow"  any  gobemouclie. 
Let  us  have  at  once  a  life  of  Shake- 
speare written  in  Leipzig,  or  any 
other  foreign  country  at  least  as  far 
away  as  that. 

This  is  all  the  testimony  we 
have  as  to  any  work  by  Phidias 
in  marble.  Has  it  any  real  weight  ? 
But  grant  all  these  statements, 
vague  and  visionary  as  they  are, 
to  their  fullest  extent,  what  do  they 
prove  1 — not  that  Phidias  was  espe- 
cially a  marble -worker,  but  only 
that  he  made,  exceptionally,  one  or 
two  statues  in  marble,  and  was  sup- 
posed traditionally,  by  some  writers 
five  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
to  have  had  some  connection  with 
two  more,  which  other  testimony,, 
and  the  facts  and  dates,  clearly 
show  he  could  not  have  made,  or  at 
least  throw  the  very  gravest  doubts 
upon  his  having  done  so.  In  this= 
way,  we  might  assert  that  Raffaelle 
was  a  sculptor,  because  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made,  or  helped  to 
make,  the  statue  of  Jonah  in  the 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome. 
But  to  jump  from  such  shaky  facts  to- 
the  statement  and  belief  that  he  was 
the  author,  or  at  all  events  the  de- 
signer, of  all  the  marble  figures  in, 
the  pediment,  the  metopes,  and  the- 


*  "  Non  ex  ebore  tan  turn  sciebat  Phidias  facere  simulacrum  faciebat  et  ex  acre. 
Si  marmorilli  si  adhuc  viliorem  materiam  obtulisses,  fecisset  quale  ex  ilia  fieri  optimum, 
potuisset" — Seneca,  Epist.  85. 
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frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  is  truly  "  a 
long  cry."  Where  is  the  ground 
on  which  such  a  belief  can  be 
founded  ?  There  is  not  a  statement 
or  even  an  allusion  by  any  ancient 
writer  to  justify  it.  The  testimony 
of  Plutarch,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
directly  opposed  to  it,  and  all  the 
known  facts  are  in  contradiction 
of  it. 

Plutarch  says  he  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  public 
works,  and  that  he  made  the  statue 
of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon ;  and 
that,  through  the  friendship  of  Per- 
icles, he  had  the  direction  of  every- 
thing, and  all  the  artists  received 
his  orders.  But  he  contradicts  this 
immediately,  if  he  is  understood  to 
mean  anything  more  than  that 
Phidias  generally  ordered  who 
should  be  employed  to  do  this  or 
that  work;  for  he  distinctly  says 
that  Ictinus  and  Callicrates  made 
the  Parthenon, — and  we  know  that 
Ictinus  and  Carpion  wrote  a  book 
upon  it.  If  Phidias  designed  or 
executed  anything  else  than  the 
Athena,  why  does  not  Plutarch  say 
so,  when  he  takes  pains  to  tell 
us  he  made  the  Athena  1  The  men- 
tion of  the  one  excludes  the  other. 
If  Ictinus  and  Callicrates  made  the 
building,  why  may  they  not  have 
made  all  the  rest  of  the  work? 
Were  they  not  able  to  do  it  ?  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  ability 
to  design  and  execute  all  the  de- 
corative figures  belonging  to  the 
temple  they  built.  To  Ictinus  was 
also  intrusted  the  building  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo '  at  Phigaleia,  in 
the  sculptures  of  which  there  is 


shown  remarkable  ability ;  and  he 
also  built  the  Temple  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Ceres,  and  its  mystic  inclos- 
ure  or  Secos.  If  Ictinus  and  Cal- 
licrates, or  Carpion,  did  not  execute 
these  marbles  of  the  Parthenon, 
why  may  they  not  have  intrusted 
them  to  some  of  the  numerous 
artists  with  whom  Athens  swarmed 
at  that  time  1  Libon  the  architect 
built  the  Temple  of  Zeus  in  which 
the  Zeus  of  Phidias  stood,  and  its 
pediment  figures  were  sculptured  by 
Alcamenes  and  Pseoneos.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  reject  such  a  theory  ? 
However,  as  to  this  we  are  entirely 
in  the  dark ;  all  our  suppositions  are 
purely  speculative.  Nothing  seems 
clear,  except  that  they  were  not 
made  by  Phidias. 

Why  did  not  Plutarch  tell  us  who 
were  the  sculptors  of  the  marbles 
in  the  Parthenon?  Probably  for 
the  very  simple  reason,  that  he  did 
not  know.  He  wrote  many  cen- 
turies after  Phidias  was  dead  (about 
B.C.  66),  and  tradition  may  not  have 
brought  down  the  names  of  any 
who  were  concerned  in  the  building 
of  the  Parthenon,  save  those  of  the 
architects  and  of  Phidias.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  supply  the  hiatus — 
being,  to  use  his  own  words,  con- 
vinced "  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  any  truth  in  history  :  since  if  the 
writers  live  after  the  events  they 
relate,  they  can  but  be  imperfectly 
informed  of  facts  ;  and  if  they  de- 
scribe the  persons  and  transactions 
of  their  own  times,  they  are  tempted 
by  envy  and  hatred,  or  by  interest 
and  friendship,  to  vitiate  and  pervert 
the  truth."  W.  W.  STORY. 
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A    STORY    OF     THE     ROCK. 


WHILE  I.  was  on  the  staff  at  Gib- 
raltar, I  had  the  honour  of  being  to 
some  extent  in  the  service  of  three 
fair  ladies,  as  well  as  of  her  most 
gracious  Majesty. 

My  sister  married  a  Yallance,  and 
there  was  another  Vallance  in  the 
civil  service  on  the  Rock  before  I 
was  there ;  but  this  latter,  Bertie 
Vallance,  went  home  in  ill-health, 
and,  after  a  long  decline,  died  at 
Weymouth.  Though  I  never  was 
acquainted  with  him,  I  remember 
well  the  arrival  of  news  of  his  death, 
for  it  caused  a  general  regret — I  had 
almost  said  a  general  mourning : 
the  man  must  have  been  a  better 
fellow  than  most  of  us  to  have  been 
so  lamented. 

It  may  have  been  a  year  after  this 
that  I  received  intelligence  from  my 
sister  of  Mrs  Bertie  Vallance's  in- 
tention to  return,  for  a  winter,  to 
Gibraltar.  Her  younger  daughter, 
Kate,  was  ailing,  and  the  doctors 
recommended  an  avoidance  of  the 
English  climate.  Whereupon  the 
widow,  mindful  of  the  many  friends 
of  former  and  happier  days,  said  she 
would  go  back  to  the  old  scenes,  and 
let  Kate  try  the  air  of  the  peninsula, 
of  the  Peninsula  which  was  in  fact 
her  native  air.  So  I  was  desired 
to  procure  a  suitable  residence  as 
quickly  as  might  be,  and  exhorted 
to  keep  good  watch  over  the  family 
and  to  see  that  their  bereaved  con- 
dition, which  at  the  best  they  would 
have  to  contrast  with  the  regretted 
past,  should  be  as  little  felt  by  them 
as  possible.  "  Who  knows,"  wrote 
my  sister,  "  but  that  you  may  by- 
and-by  take  a  fancy  to  Mrs  Bertie, 
who  is  still  very  attractive — or  be 
enslaved  by  Amy,  who  is  positively 
charming  !  "  When  I  read  this 
passage  I  remembered  with  some 


complacency  that  I  had  stood  fire 
for  a  long  time  at  any  rate. 

It  was,  however,  with  a  certain 
conscious  remembrance  of  my  sister's 
words  that  I  made  my  toilet  before 
going  off  to  the  steamer  to  escort 
the  ladies  to  shore.  A  gloomy 
autumn  day,  without  a  Levanter, 
gave  some  promise  of  a  pleasanter 
landing  than  could  have  been 
effected  under  a  hot  sun  j  but  there 
was  a  chance  of  rain,  which  I 
persuaded  myself  would  certainly 
not  fall  until  the  ladies  should  be 
safe  under  a  roof.  As  I  was  pulled 
out  to  the  ship,  I  tried  to  guess 
what  my  new  acquaintances  would 
be  like ;  and  I  recollect  rehearsing 
mentally  the  coming  meeting  in  two 
or  three  different  forms,  and  being 
very  angry  with  myself  when  I  re- 
flected on  what  I  had  been  thinking 
of.  It  was  all  that  stupid  letter  that 
had  thrown  me  off  my  balance. 
However,  I  was  pleased,  when  I 
turned  my  mind  after  this  little 
weakness  to  matters  of  fact,  to  re- 
member that  I  had  made  prepara- 
tions which  seemed  to  me  in  every 
way  satisfactory, — procured  a  nice 
house  which  had  quite  unexpectedly 
become  available,  and  engaged  two 
English  women — a  soldier's  widow 
and  a  soldier's  daughter — for  the 
principal  servants,  thus  rendering  the 
domesticating  of  "  rock-scorpions  " 
unnecessary. 

Not  one  of  my  little  programmes 
of  the  meeting  was  at  all  like  the 
way  it  came  about.  No  particular 
group  of  three  ladies  was  leaning 
over  the  ship's  side  evidently  ex- 
pecting a  person  of  my  appearance, 
and  recognising  in  me  the  expected 
person.  I  did  not  advance  on  the 
deck,  preceded  by  one  of  the  ship's 
officers,  to  pay  my  compliments  and 
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offer  my  services.  Neither  was  I 
shown  down  to  the  saloon  to  make 
my  little  cheering  speech  to  fatigued 
voyagers  hardly  equal  to  the  bustle 
of  the  deck.  But  when  I  inquired 
for  Mrs  Vallance  and  party,  a  stew- 
ard said  he  would  send  the  stew- 
ardess to  see  where  they  might  be, 
and  left  me  to  pass  the  interval  of 
time  as  I  might.  This  was  easy 
enough  to  do,  because  some  officers 
of  the  garrison,  who  happened  to 
have  come  on  board  as  well  as  my- 
self, saw  me  and  came  up  to  me. 
They  were  full  of  delight  at  the 
arrival  of  a  horse — some  celebrity 
which  had  arrived  from  home  for 
one  of  them, — and  so  eloquent  that, 
spite  of  the  errand  on  which  I  had 
come,  they  excited  my  curiosity,  and 
were  trying  to  persuade  me  to  go 
with  them  to  see  the  animal  in  his 
box  under  the  poop,  when  I  heard 
a  voice  pronouncing  my  name ;  and, 
turning  quickly  round,  saw  a  young 
lady  in  mourning,  who,  without  giv- 
ing me  time  to  go  through  much 
ceremony  or  to  make  any  remark, 
said — 

"  Mamma  is  so  sorry  not  to  have 
been  on  deck  to  receive  you :  but  we 
have  had  a  regular  scramble  down 
below,  the  English  ladies'  hair- 
brushes and  other  properties  having 
mysteriously  disappeared.  There 
are  a  number  of  foreign  actresses  or 
something  of  the  kind  in  the  ship, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  fear 
that  they  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity of  replenishing  their  dress- 
ing-cases." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  little 
speech  I  endeavoured  to  recover 
self-possession,  and  to  take  up  my 
parable  in  the  kind,  easy,  impres- 
sive manner  which  I  used  to  think 
that  I  rather  excelled  in.  Eut  the 
deuce  a  bit  of  studied  manner,  or 
anything  approaching  to  sang  froid, 
could  I  assume.  The  mere  sudden- 
ness of  the  young  lady's  appearance 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  dis- 


concerted me  for  longer  than  it 
took  to  hear  her  first  words;  but 
there  was  something  about  her 
which  made  looking  at  her  and 
listening  to  her  voice  anything  but 
a  composing  process.  The  officers 
to  whom  I  had  been  talking,  al- 
though they  were  only  spectators 
of  the  scene,  were  evidently  taken 
aback  as  well  as  myself.  "  By 
Jove  ! "  I  heard  one  of  them  ex- 
claim in  a  low  tone  behind  my 
back ;  while  another,  after  a  still 
stronger  exclamation,  murmured 
that  he  believed  she  was  going  to 
land.  "  By  Jove  !  "  I  cannot  help 
saying  too  as  I  relate  this,  and  the 
whole  situation  passes  before  me 
again.  The  girl  had  come  up  with- 
out any  outdoor  apparel  except  her 
hat,  so  that  the  whole  of  a  very 
graceful  figure  could  be  seen;  her 
features  and  look  quite  justified  my 
sister's  expression  of  "  positively 
charming,"  for  they  did  charm  me 
on  the  spot ;  and  her  gentle  but 
totally  unembarrassed  manner,  and 
the  sweetness  of  her  accents,  com- 
pleted the  spell.  But,  mind,  I 
couldn't  have  particularised  in  this 
way  at  the  time  of  our  meeting ;  I 
learned  afterwards  how  her  power 
of  fascination  was  composed ;  my 
senses,  instead  of  being  able  to 
study  her,  were  passively  impressed 
and  a  little  bit  bewildered.  I 
asked,  of  course,  though  I  fear  not 
very  collectedly,  whether  I  could 
be  of  use  in  endeavouring  to  re- 
cover the  missing  property;  and  she 
told  me  that  the  captain  was 
already  aware  of  the  loss,  and  that 
inquiry  had  been  made  all  through 
the  ship  without  effect.  The  con- 
fusion caused  by  so  many  petty 
losses  and  the  search  had,  however, 
delayed  the  preparations  for  land- 
ing, and  now  bags  and  cases  were 
being  closed  hastily. 

While  this  communication  was 
being  made,  another  young  lady, 
coming  noiselessly  up  from  behind, 
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placed  her  'hand  in  that  of  my  in- 
formant, and  looking  at  me  just  as 
fearlessly  as  the  other,  said,  "  Oh, 
Amy,  is  this  the  Colonel  ? " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  am  the  Colo- 
nel; and  you,  without  doubt,  are 
Miss  Kate  Yallance.  I  should 
never  have  guessed  that  you  were 
an  invalid."  I  was  recovering  my 
equanimity,  hut  this  remark  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  of  Miss 
Kate,  who  blushed,  and  made  as 
if  she  thought  of  retreating  hast- 
ily, when  a  new  subject  came  to 
her  relief,  and  turning  her  pink 
face  towards  her  sister,  she  said, 
"  Mamma  has  found  your  favourite 
hair-brush,  Amy.  It  was  in  her 
sleeping-berth  when  she  felt  round 
it  before  locking  up  the  bags.  She 
is  sure  it  was  not  there  an  hour 
ago."  Kate  didn't  look  more  than 
fifteen;  indeed  I  know  that  she 
wasn't  more  when  I  first  saw  her. 
She  had  fine  eyes,  and  was  alto- 
gether a  very  handsome  girl,  but 
quite  different  from  her  sister,  and 
rather  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
her. 

Boxes  and  portmanteaus  were  by 
this  time  passing  rapidly  over  the 
side,  so  I  calculated  upon  Mrs  Yal- 
lance speedily  ascending.  And  my 
expectation  appeared  to  be  fulfilled ; 
for  a  dark  bonnet  rose  above  the 
head  of  the  ladder,  the  back  of  the 
wearer  being  towards  us ;  but  Miss 
Kate,  recognising  the  head-dress, 
skipped  round  to  meet  the  lady 
beneath  it,  while  I,  advancing  more 
leisurely  with  Miss  Vallance,  met 
the  third  lady  just  as  she  turned 
after  gaining  the  deck.  "  What  a 
young  -  looking  woman  ! "  was  my 
thought;  and  just  while  it  occurred 
to  me  Kate  laughed  a  free  merry 
laugh,  and  Amy  told  me  quietly 
that  this  was  Webster,  their  maid. 
I  put  on  my  hat  again,  corked  up 
my  address  once  more,  and  began 
to  think  that  if  my  horoscope 
had  ever  been  cast,  this  would 
have  been  noted  as  an  unlucky 


day.  I  am  not,  I  assure  you,, 
and  never  was,  accustomed  to  farci- 
cal contretemps ;  but  who  can  con- 
trol his  stars  !  However,  I,  wish- 
ing to  appear  to  advantage,  must 
have  much  overrated  these  small 
evils;  for  I  fancy  the  group  of 
youngsters  from  the  garrison  were 
enjoying  my  good  luck  at  being 
able  to  converse  with  these  attrac- 
tive girls.  Presently  Mrs  Vallance 
made  her  appearance;  and  then,, 
having  called  up  the  boat,  we  ra- 
pidly got  the  trunks  and  mails  on 
board  her,  and  finally  the  live 
freight,  and  pulled  off  for  the  shore. 
The  widow  proved  to  be  lady- 
like and  pleasant  as  well  as  good- 
looking.  She  evidently  knew  num- 
bers of  my  acquaintance  besides  my 
sister,  and  would  have  much  to  tell 
me  ere  long;  but  for  the  present 
she  was  occupied  in  recognising  all 
the  familiar  spots  in  the  bay,  and 
on  the  Rock,  and  in  pointing  them 
out  to  her  daughters,  especially  to 
the  younger,  who  must  have  been 
too  young  when  they  went  home  to 
have  retained  till  now  recollection 
of  the  place.  How  they  must, 
while  absent,  have  talked  about  the 
old  fortress  and  its  belongings ! 
The  girls  knew  all  the  names,  and 
had  evidently  heard  stories  in 
plenty  connected  with  all.  The 
whole  party  was  animated,  and  had 
no  thought  of  concealing  their  in- 
terest. Mrs  Vallance,  at  whom  I 
now  had  full  opportunity  of  look- 
ing, was  indeed  a  very  comely 
matron,  just  a  little  inclining  to  be 
stout,  but  as  yet  none  the  worse  on 
that  account.  Kate  resembled  her 
mother  more  both  in  face  and  voice 
than  Amy  did :  but  then  Amy  t 
there  are  not  many  such  as  Amy. 
Kate  and  the  mother  had  dark  hair,, 
but  Amy's  was  a  deep  chestnut, 
very  rich  and  lovely  even  on  this 
dull  day,  when  there  was  not  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  to  turn  half  its- 
windings  into  gold.  And  her  skin 
had  not  the  general  red  tint  which 
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sometimes  accompanies  such  glori- 
ous hair.  It  was  delicately  fair, 
with  just  enough  of  pink  in  the 
right  places  to  make  a  happy  con- 
trast, and  to  give  a  look  of  health. 
Miss  Amy  was  one  of  those  on 
whom  nature  appears  to  lavish 
favours,  piling  gift  upon  gift.  I 
foresaw  that  she  would  create  a 
sensation  in  the  garrison. 

My  anticipations  regarding  the 
weather  would  have  been  correct 
had  it  not  been  for  the  little  deten- 
tion on  board  ;  we  should  have  got 
into  Mrs  VaUance's  house  before 
the  rain  began  to  fall.  But,  as  it 
occurred,  a  drizzle  annoyed  us  be- 
fore we  reached  the  shore  ;  and  by 
the  time  our  prow  touched  the  pier, 
not  only  had  the  rain  become  heavy, 
but  there  was  a  Gibraltar  squall  up, 
which  rendered  matters  consider- 
ably more  disagreeable.  I  had,  of 
course,  a  cart  waiting  to  carry  up 
the  baggage ;  but  I  trusted  to  my 
servant,  who  was  to  meet  us  on  the 
pier,  getting  a  carriage  for  us  when- 
ever we  might  land,  as  there  was  a 
stand  quite  close.  The  coming  on 
of  the  rain  rather  suddenly  had, 
however,  put  all  the  coaches  in  re- 
quisition; there  were  more  pack- 
ages to  be  landed  and  taken  to  the 
cart  than  we  had  bargained  for ; 
and  altogether  it  was  an  uncomfort- 
able arrival  for  the  party,  and  an 
especially  unlucky  one  for  Kate,  on 
whose  account  the  family  had  run 
away  from  British  bad  weather.  I 
could  perceive  the  anxiety  which 
took  possession  of  her  mother  and 
sister,  and  was  racking  my  brains 
for  some  method  of  alleviating  it. 
Two  minutes  after  we  touched  the 
landing-pier,  another  boat,  contain- 
ing the  officers  of  the  garrison  who 
had  spoken  to  me  on  board,  came  also 
alongside  it.  They,  seeing  our  dif- 
ficulty, came  up  at  once.  Boycott 
Warleigh — Boy  Warleigh  as  he  was 
called — an  artillery  officer,  set  three 
or  four  gunners  who  were  in  their 
boat  to  work,  and  the  cart  was 


loaded  and  covered  with  a  tarpaulin 
in  a  brief  space :  but,  before  thi& 
was  done,  Kate's  protection  from 
the  weather  was  provided  for.  Mrs 
Pemberton,  wife  of  Captain  Pem- 
berton,  also  R.A.,  was  waiting  for 
her  husband  in  a  carriage  at  the  end 
of  the  pier,  and  he  would  be  happy 
to  yield  his  place  to  one  of  mjr 
ladies,  whom  Mrs  Pemberton  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  taking  to  any 
part  of  the  Rock  she  might  desire. 
So  away  went  Kate  on  Pemberton's 
arm ;  and  a  carriage  having  been 
shortly  after  procured  for  the  rest 
of  us,  Boy  Warleigh  offered  his  arm' 
to  Amy ;  and  I  followed  with  Mrs 
Vallance.  Master  Boy  was  in  luckr 
I  thought,  to  be  thus  early  doing 
escort  duty  to  a  newly  arrived  belle. 
7,  bringing  up  the  rear,  learned,  by 
favour  of  the  rain  and  the  slippery 
pier,  that  Amy's  feet  and  so  on  were 
quite  worthy  of  her.  Mrs  Yallance 
cared  but  little  for  the  weather  now 
that  Kate  was  safe — she  was  pretty 
well  used  to  squalls  of  the  kind. 
It  was  too  rough,  though,  to  let 
either  the  maid  or  the  smaller  pack- 
ages travel  outside,  and  so  we  filled 
the  carriage  and  sent  it  off ;  while  I 
took  a  passage  on  Warleigh's  dog- 
cart, which,  like  Pemberton's  car- 
riage, had  come  to  meet  its  owner. 

"  You  turned  up  just  in  the  nick 
of  time,"  I  said,  "  provided  in  all! 
respects  for  our  difficulties." 

"Fortune  seems  to  have  taken 
order  for  these  ladies'  wants  most 
accurately,"  answered  Boy  War- 
leigh. "We  went  off  to  land  the 
horse,  young  Trumpeter;  we  took 
the  gunners  to  assist  in  landing 
him,  and  Mrs  Pemberton  came- 
down  to  receive  him  (she  would 
hardly  have  driven  down  only  to- 
bring  up  Charlie).  But  the  Captain 
told  us  he  has  a  lot  of  freight  to 
land  here — Government  stores  and: 
I  don't  know  what,  for  which  the 
boats  had  come  off — that  he  cannot 
possibly  leave  till  evening,  and  that 
we  must  postpone  hoisting  out- 
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Trumpeter  until  afternoon,  when  a 
few  hands  may  be  spared  to  do  it 
leisurely.  Thus  you  see  many 
things  have  worked  together  to 
shield  these  fair  ones  from  discom- 
fort. I  say,  Colonel  ?" 

"Well?" 

"  You  don't  see  a  girl  like  that 
elder  one  every  day." 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Be  rather  in  request  as  a  part- 
ner." 

"  They  are  in  mourning,  and  the 
younger  daughter  is  somewhat  of  an 
invalid.  I  fancy  they  will  live  in 
retirement  for  the  present." 

"  The  deuce  !  that  will  be  tanta- 
lising. I  suppose  one  may  call  ? " 

"  That  is,  you  suppose  Boy  "War- 
leigh  may  call.  As  good  fortune 
made  the  acquaintance  for  him,  I 
should  think  he  might." 

"  Then  I  should  think  he  will," 
answered  Boy  Warleigh'.  "  and  now, 
as  we  are  at  the  door — this  is  the 
house,  isn't  it  ? — I'll  set  you  down, 
and  go  and  arrange  about  going  off 
again  for  Trumpeter." 

The  widow  was  much  pleased 
with  the  house  which  I  had  chosen, 
and  with  its  situation,  which  appear- 
ed exactly  to  suit  her  invalid.  She 
likewise  expressed  her  approval  of 
the  furniture  which  had  been  put 
in  by  an  Israelite  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
month,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  whole  might  be  purchased, 
added  to,  or  altered,  according  to  a 
tariff  which  had  been  furnished  to 
me.  Dealings  like  this  are  so  com- 
mon on  the  Bock  that  a  person  of 
any  experience  ought  always  to  be 
able  to  make  a  convenient  arrange- 
ment ;  and  I  was  gratified  to  find 
that  Mrs  Vallance,  who  had  more 
experience  than  I  of  the  place, 
thought  I  had  been  a  faithful  agent. 
She  was  very  particular,  however, 
even  now  when  she  had  but  just 
arrived,  in  putting  together  her 
rent,  wages,  and  so  on ;  and  she  ex- 
pressed more  than  once,  in  this  first 


day,  her  hope  that  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  would  not  exceed  their 
means.  She  told  me,  moreover, 
that  some  of  her  many  friends  would 
no  doubt  have  gladly  received  them 
as  visitors  at  first,  and  so  have  given 
them  opportunity  of  choosing  their 
residence  and  servants  themselves  ; 
but,  as  by  accepting  an  invitation 
they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  what- 
ever gaiety  might  be  going  on,  which 
they  did  not  at  present  wish,  she  had 
asked  my  sister  to  procure  my  ser- 
vices in  getting  them  a  house  of 
their  own  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  by  no  means  her  wish,  she  told 
me,  to  shut  the  girls  up ;  but  at 
present  they  were  disposed  for  but 
little  company  ;  and  besides,  they 
must  have  a  trial  of  the  place,  to 
see  how  it  would  suit  with  their 
altered  means,  before  they  indulged 
in  amusement.  Kate's  health  was 
the  primary  consideration,  and  that, 
she  hoped,  they  had  in  every  way 
managed  to  favour.  Of  course  I 
did  not  make  this  first  visit  very 
long;  but,  having  ascertained  that 
they  had  everything  to  meet  present 
wants,  promised  a  second  call,  and 
left  them  to  shake  into  their  new 
domicile. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the 
mother  did  not  mean  to  persist  in 
long  seclusion ;  for  it  seemed  a 
wrong  to  society  not  to  allow  such 
a  girl  as  Amy  to  mix  in  it.  I 
thought,  too,  that  Mrs  Vallance 
herself  was  far  too  comely  and  too 
agreeable  to  have  the  right  of  with- 
drawing altogether  from  a  world  so 
limited  as  that  of  Gibraltar.  And 
I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  at  the 
almost  straitened  circumstances  with 
which  she  in  some  sort  connected 
the  retirement  in  which  they  meant 
to  live.  My  sister,  in  giving  me  in- 
structions about  preparing  for  them, 
had  not  led  me  to  expect  this  ;  and 
I  determined  to  write  and  ask  her 
what  it  meant. 

The  numerous  old  friends  of  the 
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family  were  told  that  the  acquaint- 
ance of  new  friends  was  not  desired. 
This  sentence  almost  excluded  the 
military.  Boy  Warleigh  (who  kept 
his  word,  and  made,  as  he  said, 
a  lodgment  in  the  premises)  and 
myself  were,  I  think,  the  only 
officers  who  crossed  their  threshold 
in  the  early  days  of  their  sojourn. 
Mrs  Pemberton,  when  she  found 
that  they  wished  to  be  quiet,  said 
she  certainly  would  not  trouble 
them.  Indeed  quiet  wasn't  her 
style  at  all.  Moreover,  women 
were  not  much  to  her  liking  either  : 
she  just  tolerated  females,  but  the 
portions  of  her  life  that  she  cared 
for  were  spent  among  men.  Men's 
society,  men's  amusements,  were 
her  passion.  She  did  every  day 
things  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  an  ordinary  female  reputation; 
but,  inasmuch  as  they  were  done 
every  day,  and  the  tenor  of  her  life 
very  even — inasmuch,  also,  as  her 
peculiarities  were  indulged  with 
extreme  openness  and  with  an  un- 
conscious air,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  natural  things  in  the  world — 
she  managed  to  get  a  certain  pre- 
scription or  toleration  which,  though 
it  would  have  eaten  through  a 
heart  that  held  any  womanly  senti- 
ment, entirely  satisfied  hers.  She 
was  not  excluded  from  society,  and 
when  she  was  in  company  she  had 
very  little  to  say  to  women,  but 
had  plenty  of  men  always  watching 
for  her  notice,  with  whom  she 
discoursed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on 
sporting  topics  and  matters  affect- 
ing them,  as  their  bets,  leaves  of 
absence,  moves,  garrison  regulations, 
and  so  on.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  heard  of  anything  that 
could  be  called  a  tender  flirtation. 
There  was  an  immense  deal  of  im- 
propriety in  act  ;  but,  if  there  were 
sentiment  at  all,  it  was  quite  con- 
cealed beneath  the  subjects  which  I 
named.  And  yet  she  was  a  young 
woman  of  considerable  personal  at- 


tractions, not  bold-looking  and  not 
hoydenish. 

The  Pembertons  did  not  live  in 
barracks,  yet  Mrs  P.  was  in  and 
out  of  the  officers'  quarters  at  all 
hours  and  quite  ad  libitum,  but 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
concealment.  I  may  have  made  it 
appear,  perhaps,  that  her  dealings 
with  the  other  sex  were  so  general 
and  impartial  as  to  do  away  with  sus- 
picion that  any  of  her  acquaintances 
interested  her  particularly ;  if  so,  I 
have  omitted  to  show  the  strangest 
part  of  the  puzzle.  There  was  al- 
ways some  one  man  more  particu- 
larly in  her  service  than  others — 
a  cavaliere  servente,  who  served 
about  as  hard  a  servitude  as  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  cavalier;  on  duty 
from  morning  till  night,  having  to 
be  her  escort  in  rides  and  drives, 
to  do  her  errands,  to  bring  in  sport- 
ing information,  to  physic  her 
horses  and  dogs,  &c.,  &c.  He 
generally  vacated  his  appointment 
on  being  ordered  home  or  moved  to 
some  outpost;  but  there  had  been 
instances  where  the  squires  had  got 
weary  of  the  office. 

Charlie  Pemberton,  her  husband, 
had  in  general  so  little  to  say  to 
her  proceedings  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  him  in  connection  there- 
with. He  was  decidedly  a  sport- 
ing and  betting  man,  so  that  the 
two  had  pursuits  in  common ;  and 
when  anything  of  interest  was 
afoot,  as  the  landing  of  young 
Trumpeter,  they  would  work  to- 
gether. But  Charlie,  though  his 
tastes  lay  in  the  same  direction  as 
hers,  was  not  half  fast  enough  for 
her — was  often  stupid,  listless,  and 
inert.  She  never  could  have  got 
along  without  foreign  assistance. 
As  a  rule,  Charlie  seemed  quite 
satisfied  with  (or  possibly  he  had 
become  resigned  to)  his  wife's  eccen- 
tricities. He  met  her  about  the 
barracks  or  stables  without  any  sur- 
prise or  remark,  heard  her  relate 
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her  adventures  with,  equanimity, 
and  would  put  in  some  softening 
addition  when  she  appeared  to  be 
doing  herself  injustice.  Neverthe- 
less, Charlie  Pemberton,  although 
he  had  not  energy  enough,  or  per- 
haps had  not  sense  enough,  to  keep 
her  head  straight,  yet  had  shown 
more  than  once  that  he  felt  in 
some  fashion  his  helpmate's  habits, 
and  that  his  feelings  were  not  al- 
ways to  be  controlled.  When  he 
had  an  attack  of  this  kind  he  used 
to  take  to  his  bed,  and  declare  that 
he  wished  he  could  die ;  whereupon 
she  would  be  unusually  attentive  to 
him,  would  inform  her  attendant  of 
the  period,  and  anybody  else  who 
chose  to  hear  her,  of  his  condition, 
and  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  would 
give  an  account,  by  no  means  too 
favourable  to  herself,  of  the  trans- 
action which  had  disturbed  him; 
then,  refraining  from  comment,  she 
would  leave  everybody  to  judge 
how  utterly  unreasonable  the  poor 
fellow  was.  After  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  they  would  settle  mat- 
ters somehow.  Charlie  would  rise 
from  his  bed,  wash  his  face,  and  take 
his  meals,  and  things  would  resume 
their  old.  course.  He  never  was 
unjust  enough  to  have  a  row  with 
any  man  who  might  be  mixed  up 
in  her  escapades ;  he  knew  very 
well  that  the  blame  lay  in  the  first 
degree  with  his  wife,  and  in  the 
second  with  himself.  Almost  every- 
thing the  woman  did  was  equivocal, 
and  nothing  more  positive  than  that 
could  be  said  of  any  of  her  acts. 
There  was  always  a  possible  harm- 
less explanation ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  harm- 
less explanation  would  have  been 
the  right  one. 

There  had  been  one  of  poor 
Charlie's  explosions  just  before  the 
arrival  of  young  Trumpeter,  whose 
appearance  had  had  much  to  do 
with  making  things  pleasant  again. 
Mrs  P.  had  been  out  to  gallop  on 


the  sands  one  evening  with  Billy 
Bustard,  and  had  not  galloped  back 
to  the  town-gate  until  the  bridges 
were  up  and  the  fortress  closed  for 
the  night.  Charlie  spent  the  night 
in  garrison  ignorant  of  what  had 
become  of  her.  Soon  after  daybreak 
she  made  her  appearance.  They 
had  gone  too  far;  had  been  un- 
avoidably shut  out  ;  she  had  sat  up 
all  night  with  a  sergeant's  wife  who 
lived  on  the  North  Front;  Billy 
and  their  horses  were  taken  in  by 
a  single  officer  who  was  quartered 
out  there.  It  was  an  accident  that 
was  constantly  happening  to  some 
one.  Charlie,  however,  didn't  al- 
together like  the  look  of  it,  and  for 
a  long  time  refused  to  take  his  food, 
and  swore  he  would  destroy  himself; 
while  half  of  the  officers  in  the  gar- 
rison were  brought  in  to  see  him 
and  condole  with  him,  and  told,  in 
his  hearing,  the  story  of  the  adven- 
ture which  caused  his  indisposition. 
One  of  them  asked  Pemberton  whe- 
ther, supposing  they  had  been  in 
before  sundown,  he  would  have 
seen  anything  to  object  to;  and 
Charlie  replied — 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  fellow,  there 
was  no  harm  in  their  taking  a  ride, 
if  only  they  had  been  back  at  pro- 
per hours." 

"Then,"  said  his  friend,  "you 
must  shut  up,  Charlie.  It's  any- 
body's luck  to  be  locked  out,  as  you 
know.  Once  allow  that  the  expe- 
dition was  not  wrong,  and  you  can't 
make  it  flagitious  because  it  was 
attended  by  a  not  uncommon  acci- 
dent. It's  a  pity  you  were  not 
with  them,  old  boy,  and  then  you 
would  have  seen  nothing  odd  in  not 
getting  up  till  after  the  gates  were 
closed." 

Charlie  groaned,  but  he  seemed 
impressed  by  this  reasoning ;  so  he 
got  up,  shaved  himself,  and  had 
some  luncheon ;  and  that  afternoon 
went  in  a  drag,  with  his  wife  and  a 
merry  party,  along  by  the  Alameda 
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while  the  band  was  playing.  Then 
in  a  day  or  so  came  young  Trum- 
peter, and  husband  and  wife  were 
as  busy  together  as  possible,  while 
Billy  Bustard  was  worked  nearly 
off  his  legs. 

So  it  is  plain  that  the  Vallance 
family  underwent  no  great  privation 
in  not  being  allowed  to  have  Mrs 
Pemberton's  visiting  acquaintance. 
It  was  not,  however,  only  to  make 
this  clear  that  I  said  so  much  about 
Mrs  Pemberton.  Later  on,  she  will 
have  a  part  to  play  in  the  story. 
But  to  resume. 

My  new    acquaintances    proved 
very    agreeable.       I    could    scarce 
believe  that  I  could  so   willingly 
break  through  the   settled    habits 
which  I  had  by  this  time  fallen 
into,  and  travel  half  a  mile  or  so  to 
spend  an  hour  with  a  very  quiet 
family,  where  I  rarely  met  another 
guest.     But  I  did  go  pretty  often ; 
and  after  the  family  were  settled, 
and  the  excuse  of  consulting  about 
the  little  business  incident  to  their 
coming  could  be  no  longer  made,  I 
was  as  prompt  as  ever  to  pay  my 
visits.     I  used  to  tell  the  ladies  of 
what  was  then  current  in  the  garri- 
son, and  to  give  them  accounts  of 
balls   and  parties   at   the  Convent 
(the  Government  House)  and  else- 
where ;   and  Mrs  Vallance,   whose 
conversation  was  remarkably  clever 
and  sprightly,   would  tell    of  the 
Gibraltar  of  past  days,  give  amusing 
anecdotes    of   people   still    on  the 
Rock,  and  of  others  who  had  gone 
elsewhere.     These  last  would  often 
be    military   people  whom   I  had 
known  somewhere,  and  so  we  had 
plenty  to  talk  about.     If  I  couldn't 
be    so  humorous   and  sarcastic   as 
the  widow,  I  had  a  very  faithful 
memory  to  draw  upon,  and,  if  it 
was   only  bare  chronology  that  I 
contributed,  could^give  them  plenty 
of  that.     The  girls  sat  and  listened 
to  all  this  gossip,  only  asking  a  ques- 
tion or  making  a  remark  occasion- 


ally.    But  conversation  wasn't  our 
only  amusement.  The  opinion  which 
I,  when  on  board  the  steamer,  had 
formed  of  Amy's  voice,  was  a  cor- 
rect one.     Without  pretending  to  be 
a  fine  singer  she  sang  well,  and  with 
much  expression,  being  more  effec- 
tive than  is  common  in  private  life. 
And  both  girls  amused  themselves 
withdrawing — Kate  especially,  who 
was  not  allowed  to  sing  at  present. 
The  three  seemed  exceedingly  affec- 
tionate  and    happy   together.       It 
soon  came  out,  too,  that  Amy  in 
her  father's  lifetime  had  ridden  well, 
and  been  very  fond  of  the  exercise. 
There  are  few  places  in  the  world 
where  to  be  able  to  get  about  on 
horseback  is  more  valuable  than  at 
Gibraltar.     The  equestrian  not  only 
sees  a  great  deal  more  than  the  tra- 
veller in  carriages,  but   enjoys  an 
immense  advantage  in  being  able  to 
get  easily  fresher  air  than  is  to  be 
breathed  upon  the  Rock.     But  when 
riding  was  mentioned,  Mrs  Vallance 
always  made  some  allusion  to  "  al- 
tered circumstances,"  and  Amy  her- 
self never  encouraged  me  or  any  one 
else  to  press  entreaties  on  her  behalf. 
Of  course   half  a  hundred  gallant 
knights  would  have  contended  for 
the  honour  of  supplying  the  horse, 
if  that  had  been  all ;  but  the  widow 
said  decidedly  they  must  give  up 
expensive  habits  until  they  saw  how 
far  their  means   would  stretch  — 
which  I,  and  others  too,  thought  a 
pity,  and  a  somewhat  hard  decree, 
for  the  girl's  figure  would  have  been 
seen  to  advantage  on  horseback. 

Lieutenant  Boycott  Warleigh  was 
not  long  in  borrowing  an  afternoon 
hour  from  his  many  occupations,  and 
inquiring  whether  Mrs  Bertie  Val- 
lance was  at  home  and  would  re- 
ceive him.  Not  only  was  he  ad- 
mitted, but  he  got  a  reception  such 
as  gratified  even  him,  who  was  not, 
if  the  truth  be  told,  over  diffident 
as  to  his  power  of  impressing  people 
favourably.  Mindful  of  his  services 
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on  the  wharf,  they  met  him  as  a 
benefactor,  all  their  eyes  sparkling, 
and  Amy's  cheek  growing,  for  a 
minute,  just  a  shade  pinker,  which 
Master  Boy  observed;  for  he  told  me 
of  it  afterwards,  when  we  became 
confidential  (as  we  did),  and  said  he 
would  be  something  or  other  which 
fellows  in  those  days  were  much  in 
the  habit  of  imagining  themselves 
to  be,  if  he  didn't  think  she  had 
been  expecting  him  to  come.  He 
paid,  I  understand,  a  pretty  long 
visit,  made  himself  very  agreeable, 
and  asked  and  received  permission 
to  call  again.  Warleigh  did  call 
again  and  again — not  so  frequently 
as  to  be  remarkable,  but  much 
oftener  than  it  suited  his  conveni- 
ence to  visit  his  friends  in  general. 
For  Boy  was  a  very  busy  fellow  in- 
deed. He  was  master  of  the  gar- 
rison hounds,  to  begin  with  —  a 
leading  man  in  races,  athletics,  and 
games  of  all  sorts — an  indispensable 
member  of  ball-committees,  organ- 
iser-general of  expeditions  and  pic- 
nics, and  a  sort  of  farrier-general. 
Military  men  know  the  sort  of  fel- 
low I  mean  well  enough ;  civilians 
may  say,  "if  a  young  officer  can 
lead  a  life  like  this,  how  is  military 
duty  done  ? "  Well,  Warleigh's  duty 
was  better  done  than  that  of  many 
men  who  prided  themselves  on  giv- 
ing much  more  of  their  time  to  it. 
He  wasn't  at  that  time  a  studious, 
nor  perhaps  a  zealous  officer;  but 
he  had  a  proper  pride  in  his  pro- 
fession; and  his  diversions,  be  it 
remembered,  were  all  calculated  to 
make  him  able  and  useful  whenever 
he  might  be  called  to  active  service. 
Of  course  there  is  a  happy  mean  in 
the  profession ;  but  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, the  fusty,  fidgety  theorist, 
and  the  fellow  who  can  ride  to 
hounds,  and  has  learned  to  use  his 
wits  as  well  as  his  limbs,  the  latter 
has  the  better  chance  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  when  the  tug  of  war 
comes.  You  may  be  sure  that 


"Warleigh  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  have  had  the  two  girls 
at  the  picnics  and  riding-parties; 
also  that  he  used  his  eloquence  in 
lauding  these  amusements  and  in 
exhorting  his  new  friends  to  resort 
to  them.  But  Mrs  Vallance  knew 
as  well  as  he  did  what  Gibraltar 
scrambles  are  like,  and  she,  for 
some  reason,  did  not  second  Boy's 
proposals.  One  evening  not  very 
long  after  their  arrival,  the  Val- 
lances  went  to  spend  an  evening 
quietly  with  an  old  friend  of 
the  widow's,  and  I  was  asked  to 
come  in.  While  we  were  amusing 
ourselves  with  a  little  gossip  and 
listening  to  Amy's  singing,  Mr 
Warleigh,  R. A.,  was  announced;  he 
wanted  to  consult  the  hostess  about 
some  committee  business,  and  really 
had  not  had  time  to  wait  on  her  in 
the  afternoon,  so  had  taken  the 
great  liberty  of  coming  over  after 
mess.  The  committee  business  was 
soon  done,  but  the  committee  man 
was  in  no  hurry  to  go  back  to  his 
mess.  He  remained  to  listen  to 
one  or  two  of  Amy's  songs,  and 
begged  her  urgently  to  sing  another 
then  much  in  vogue,  and  one  which 
he  understood  that  Miss  Vallance 
"  sang  divinely  : "  how  did  he  know 
that,  I  wonder1?  Amy  had  not 
brought  the  song  with  her,  and  it 
proved  not  to  be  in  the  house  at 
all.  Mr  Warleigh  was  for  starting 
off  to  fetch  it,  which  proposal  was 
overruled ;  but  then,  as  his  disap- 
pointment seemed  likely  to  drive 
him  to  something  desperate,  Mrs 
Yallance  told  him  that,  if  he  could 
manage  to  come  in  some  evening 
after  mess,  Amy  would  sing  it 
to  him.  This  was  just  what  the 
rascal  had  been  angling  for;  he 
established  himself  on  a  tolerably 
familiar  footing,  and,  after  this, 
generally  paid  his  visits  after  dinner. 
Well,  I  saw  that  Master  Boycott  ad- 
mired Amy — strange  if  he  hadn't ! 
— but  I  had  not  seen  anything 
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very  particular  in  his  attentions. 
There  were  many  girls  in  the  town 
— girls  that  went  more  about — to 
whom  he  had  a  great  deal  more  to 
say.  I  ought  to  have  reflected, 
perhaps,  that  as  Kate  saw  very  few 
young  men,  Warleigh's  visits,  how- 
ever impartial  the  share  which  he 
dispensed  to  her,  might  seem  in 
her  eyes  to  indicate  a  preference. 
If  my  own  reflection  did  not  work 
out  this  possibility,  I  was  not  long 
before  my  apprehension  was  quick- 
ened. I  was  playing  a  rubber  at 
one  of  the  messes  one  evening,  and, 
during  a  deal,  happened  to  catch  a 
few  words  of  the  conversation  of 
two  youths  who  were  smoking  on  a 
sofa  quite  near. 

"  Dayvelish  handsome,  by  Jove  ! 
yas.  I've  been  thinking  how  I 
could  get  to  know  'em.  Dayvelish 
handsome  ! " 

"You're  rather  late  in  seeking 
the  acquaintance,  a'n't  you!" 

"  Watha,  but  it's  betta  to  know 
a — by  Jove  !  deucedly  admiwable 
queecha — late  than  neva,  ah  !  " 

"You  may  be  in  time  for  the 
young  one;  but  I  hear  that  the 
mother  and  the  elder  one  are  both 
bespoken." 

"  Gwacious,  you  don't  say  so  ! 
who  are  the  suffewahs  1" 

"  Boy,  of  course,  for  the  chestnut 
filly ;  and  they  say  the  widow's 
going  to  be  Mrs " 

The  sentence  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted. I  involuntary  turned 
iny  head  towards  the  collocutors, 
and  saw  the  man  who  had  abruptly 
ended  his  remark  looking  pointedly 
at  his  friend  while  his  eyebrows  and 
the  lighted  end  of  his  weed,  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  mouth  when 
he  spoke,  were  pointing  towards 
me. 

"You  to  lead,  sir,"  said  my 
partner. 

"  I  really  beg  pardon.  Hearts 
again.  I'll  give  you  a  trump."  I 
chuckled  considerably  over  my  share 
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of  this  bit  of  gossip.  It  is  one  of 
the  compensations  of  middle  age 
that  one  has  learned  to  chuckle 
quietly  over  things  that  a  decade 
or  so  ago  would  have  set  one's  choler 
boiling,  or  one's  heart  beating.  "  I 
don't  care  a  straw  for  their  non- 
sense," I  said  to  myself;  "and  I'm 
sure  the  widow  doesn't.  We  can 
both  afford  to  smile  at  what  the 
world  says.  If  Warleigh  had  been 
sitting  where  I  sit  now,  and  heard 
those  two  scamps,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if " 

And  then  it  suddenly  struck  me 
that  Boy  Warleigh  wasn't  the  per- 
son to  be  first  thought  of  in  this 
case.  Amy  Vallance's  name  ought 
not  to  be  thus  coupled  with  his 
without  reason.  Old  bachelors — 
bachelors  rather,  I  wasn't  so  very 
old  then — are  not  quick  in  seeing 
this  side  of  a  report  about  love  and 
matrimony  ;  but  I  did  see — or  per- 
haps I  felt,  for  I  had  a  great  esteem 
and  affection  for  Amy — that  possi- 
bly some  wrong  was  being  done  her 
by  Master  Boy's  admiration.  I 
didn't,  however,  begin  to  launch 
mentally  phrases  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation at  the  youth,  didn't  call  him 
heartless,  inconsiderate,  selfish,  con- 
ceited puppy,  and  so  on  :  no,  was  it 
so  very  long  since  I  had  been  apt  to 
take  fancies  to  pretty  girls,  and  been 
not  over  scrupulous  about  indulging 
them  when  I  got  the  chance  ?  and 
then  several  faces,  each  causing  my 
heart  to  give  a  great  thump,  passed 
before  my  mind's  eye,  some  of  which 
belonged  to  damsels  who  are  now 
matrons  and  joyful  mothers  of  chil- 
dren, some  of  which  moulder  be- 
neath the  sod,  and  one  was  lowered 
into  the  deep.  Well,  hang  it,  no 
matter  !  I  only  mean  to  say  that  I 
couldn't  bear  to  hear  Amy's  name 
bandied  about  in  that  way,  was  very 
much  vexed,  and  swore  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  yet  didn't  ex- 
actly, or  approximately,  know  what 
to  do.  'Twasn't  my  affair;  and  if  I 
SB 
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began  talking,  and  cautioning  the 
youngsters,  and  so  on,  I  should  in- 
fallibly aggravate  the  evil  which  I 
desired  to  cure. 

Being  in  this  perplexity,  and  the 
Vallances  being  the  cause  of  it,  I 
went  to  see  them  the  next  evening  ; 
not  in  the  least  expecting  that  by 
so  doing  I  should  see  my  way  more 
clearly,  but  being  impelled  by  the 
restlessness  which  I  felt.  Was  it 
my  suspicion,  or  did  they  all  seem 
a  little  restrained  and  subdued? 
Certainly  there  was  an  unusual 
omission  of  all  mention  of  Boy 
Warleigh.  It  used  to  be  Mr  War- 
leigh  here  and  Mr  Warleigh  there  ; 
Mr  Warleigh  thinks  this  and  Mr 
Warleigh  says  that ;  let  us  ask  Mr 
Warleigh  ;  it's  not  the  sort  of  thing 
you  ever  see  Mr  Warleigh  do.  The 
elimination  of  a  character  that  had 
been  so  prominent  on  that  little 
stage  had  a  chilling  effect ;  the  void 
could  not  be  filled  in  a  moment.  It 
looked  very  much  as  if  Mr  Warleigh 
had  lately  been  the  subject  of  some 
animated  discussion  in  that  house, 
and  as  if  his  name  had  been  dropped 
by  tacit  consent.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  to  be  effectually  on  guard 
against  a  familiar  idea  and  form  of 
speech.  Kate,  ere  long,  in  answer  to 
a  remark  of  mine  about  a  new  kind 
of  paper  on  which  her  last  drawing 
was  done,  said  it  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  which  she  had  seen.  Mr 
Warleigh  got  it  from  a  friend  of  his 
in  the  Engineers,  who  had  sent  to 
England  for  it.  The  ice  once 
broken  there  was  then  an  occasional 
cautious  mention  of  Warleigh,  and 
after  a  while  Mrs  Yallance,  when 
the  girls  were  hunting  up  something 
to  show  me  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  took  an  opportunity  of  saying 
to  me,  u  Mr  Warleigh  seems  to  have 
a  very  comfortable  income/*  to  which 
I  replied — 

"Yes,  he  makes  it  enough.  I 
never  heard  of  his  being  in  debt  or 
in  difficulty  of  any  kind." 


"  Which  must  mean,"  answered 
she,  "  the  same  thing  that  I  said. 
He  does  a  good  deal,  and  is  quite 
able  to  do  it,  therefore  he  must 
have  a  comfortable  income." 

"  My  experience  tells  me,"  I  felt 
bound  to  say,  t"that  only  a  very 
uncertain  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
what  these  youngsters  have,  from 
the  amount  of  lively  doings  in  which 
they  take  part,  especially  in  a  gar- 
rison like  this.  Some  of  them  will 
have  more  amusement  out  of  a 
slender  pittance  than  others  can 
contrive  on  liberal  means.  No- 
doubt  Warleigh  isn't  quite  depend- 
ent on  his  profession,  but  I  question 
whether  on  examination  it  would  be 
found  that  his  private  means  are 
anything  to  speak  of.  He  has, 
probably,  just  an  allowance  from 
his  father  or  something  of  that 
kind." 

In  speaking  this  way  I  answered 
what  I  took  to  be  her  thought 
rather  than  her  remark  merely.  She 
seemed  to  understand  this,  and  to 
have  no  wish  to  withhold  her  con- 
fidence. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  mother, 
"as  these  girls  see  so  few  young 
men,  and  as  this  one,  though  not  a 
constant  visitor,  has  somehow  be- 
come a  person  of  some  consideration 
in  the  house,  I  couldn't  help  seeing 
the  possibility  of  a — something  you 
know — that  is " 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  misunderstand 
you,  but  yon  allude  I  think  to  the 
chance  of  an  attachment  springing 
up  among  the  young  people  1" 

"  Well,  an  attachment,  yes ;  now 
from  what  you  tell  me  such  a  thing 
would  be  very  unfortunate." 

"  Your  pardon  again ;  has  your 
anxiety  been  caused  by  anything 
that  has  been  said,  or  is  it  the  result 
of  your  own  reflection  1 " 

"  Of  my  own  reflection  entirely  ; 
but  it  is  not  diminished  on  that 
account.** 

"Seeing  the  danger,   you  have> 
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no  doubt,  determined  how  it  should 
be  met.*' 

"  Nay/'  replied  the  lady,  "  that  is 
what  perplexes  me  :  were  we  free 
to  move  as  we  will,  that  is,  if  ex- 
pense did  not  require  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  I  hadn't  a  delicate 
child,  I  suppose  our  course  would 
be  to  leave  the  Rock.  We  can't 
conveniently  do  that." 

"  ^Neither  is  there  need  of  it.  You 
have  only  to  hint  to  Mr  Warleigh 
that  it  would  be  better  under  the 
circumstances  that  he  should  discon- 
tinue his  visits,  or  at  any  rate  make 
them  very  rare,  and  the  thing  is 
done." 

"  Poor  young  man  !  he  has  done 
nothing  to  deserve  banishment ;  and 
my  very  speaking  of  such  a  matter 
would  suggest  ideas  that  perhaps 
have  never  entered  his  head.  I'll 
consider,  though,  whether  he  may 
not  be  kept  away  for  the  present 
without  his  suspecting  why." 

Very  likely,  I  thought,  that  youll 
make  Boy  "Warleigh  unconsciously 
play  into  your  hands  !  The  widow 
was,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
clearly  undecided :  possibly  the 
plan  of  exclusion  had  been  discussed 
and  opposed  in  the  household;  if  so, 
that  would  account  for  the  omission 
of  Warleigh's  name  from  the  con- 
versation when  I  first  went  in. 
44  Since  the  mother  won't  act  at  all, 
or  may  act  feebly ,"  I  said  to  myself 
as  I  walked  home,  "  I  must  try 
something ;  and  I  think  that  what 
passed  this  evening  has  cleared  my 
vision  somewhat,  and  I  can  make 
out  my  course." 

The  next  day  I  sent  Warleigh  a 
note  to  something  the  following 
effect : — 

"  The  unexpected  moves  in  garri- 
son Trill  sadly  derange  our  theatrical 
and  other  affairs,  and  I  think  no 
time  should  be  lost  before  making 
new  arrangements.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  talk  matters  over  with  you,  and 
will  be  at  home  this  evening  (en- 


gaged all  day) ;  so,  if  you  have  an 
hour  to  spare  after  dinner,  perhaps 
you  will  look  in." 

I  knew  that  he  would  like  to 
secure  my  previous  concurrence  in 
the  arrangements  which  he  might 
be  going  to  propose,  and  did  not 
calculate  wrongly  on  his  making  his 
appearance.  An  orderly  brought  a 
despatch-box  and  two  or  three  big 
minute  books  about  dinner  time, 
with  a  note  to  say  that  Mr  War- 
leigh would  be  happy  to  wait  on  me 
about  nine  o'clock.  About  that 
hour  he  came,  and  he  showed  me 
that  his  plans  had  been  so  thought- 
fully and  thoroughly  conceived  that 
our  business  was  soon  satisfactorily 
concluded.  After  it  had  been  de- 
spatched my  friend  offered  to  take 
his  leave,  saying  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  go  and  cut  in  at  whist ; 
but  I  begged  him  to  let  the  whist 
wait  as  I  had  something  particular 
to  say  to  him.  When  he  saw  that 
I  was  very  anxious  to  speak  to  him 
he  accepted  an  easy  chair,  a  cigar, 
and  some  brandy-and-water. 

"Warleigh,"  said  I,  before  we 
had  been  seated  very  long,  "  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  I  have  heard 
it  said  publicly  that  you  contem- 
plate matrimony  :  am  I  free  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  being  an  engaged 
man?" 

"Publicly  stated!"  echoed  Boy 
Warleigh  ;  "  who  the  devil  has  pre- 
sumed  1 " 

"  Softly,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  inter- 
rupted :  "  the  thing  was  said  only 
in  the  way  in  which  we  are  all 
accustomed  to  pass  on  things  which 
have  come  to  us  from  others — not  a 
sign  of  the  speaker  originating  the 
report,  nor  of  his  repeating  it  from 
an  ill-natured  motive.  I  heard  it  at 
one  of  the  messes.  I  must  say  that 
I  felt  a  certain  satisfaction  when  it 
was  told.  But  I  know  how  unreli- 
able these  garrison  rumours  are,  so  I 
thought  I  would  just  ask  yourself." 

"  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth 
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in  it,"  answered  Boy,  excitedly.  "I 
only  wish  I  knew  who  had  set  such 
a  story  about,  and  I  would  know 
how  to  deal  with  him." 

"It  may  not  be  a  <he'  at  all,"  I 
suggested,  "  and  if  it  be,  you  know 
very  well  that  all  of  us  are  apt — a 
great  deal  too  apt  probably — to  take 
especial  interest  in  these  affairs  of 
the  heart,  and  to  assume  as  fact 
whatever  may  accord  with  our  sus- 
picions or  observations." 

"  I  distinctly  deny,  Colonel,  hav- 
ing done  anything  to  excite  suspic- 
ions, or  to  justify  an  inference  even, 
that  the  report  you  tell  me  of  is 
true." 

Now  Boy  Warleigh  wasn't  at  all 
a  person  to  fly  into  a  passion  be- 
cause other  youths  had  been  dispos- 
ing of  him  in  marriage.  I  knew 
very  well  that  he  wasn't.  I  knew 
too  that  there  must  be  something 
connected  with  this  affair  which 
was  trying  him  severely,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  shown  so  much  tem- 
per. It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  he 
never  asked,  "  Whom  do  they  intend 
me  to  marry?"  That  point  he 
seemed  to  consider  pretty  well  un- 
derstood between  us.  "  All  right," 
I  said  in  answer  to  his  last  protest, 
but  he  didn't  appear  to  think  that 
he  had  said  enough. 

"I  have  never,"  he  went  on, 
"paid  particular  attention  to  any 
woman  in  the  place.  To  pretend 
that  I  have  done  so  is  to  accuse  me 
of  having  behaved  in  a  heartless, 
dishonourable  manner.  I  don't  de- 
serve it,  and  I'll  not  submit  to  it." 
There  was  a  good  deal  more  in  this 
strain,  for  I  didn't  think  it  well  to 
interrupt  him.  At  last,  when  he 
had  pretty  well  vented  his  indigna- 
tion, I  presumed  to  say, 

"  You  appear  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  have  talked  about 
you  have  accused  you  of  nothing 
worse  than  intending  to  marry.  If 
you  fancy  that  I,  since  you  told  me 
that  you  have  no  such  intention, 


am  judging  you  harshly,  you  are 
mistaken :  I  have  no  idea  that  you 
have  been  behaving  unfairly  in  any 
way,  and  if  you  had  got  up  a  flirta- 
tion, I  am  not  the  man  to  reproach 
you  with  it.  It's  only  what  I've 
done  myself,  I'm  afraid." 

He  got  quieter  on  this :  presently 
he  said, 

"  But  about  this  infernal  report  ? " 

"  Well,  it's  easy  to  contradict  it, 
and  of  course  you  will  take  care  to 
contradict  it  by  your  conduct  as 
well  as  your  words.  tOne  sees  that 
this  report,  however  much  it  may 
wrong  you,  is  far  harder  upon  an- 
other— I'll  mention  her  name  and 
speak  plainly  since  you  say  you  are 
not  attached  to  her — it's  far  harder 
on  poor  Miss  Vallance." 

"  Who  says  I'm  not  attached  to 
her?"  thundered  Boy  Warleigh, 
bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the 
table  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
his  glass  take  a  little  jump  up  from 
it. 

"  Well  I  thought  you  said  it,  or 
at  any  rate  implied  it  yourself,  when 
you  said  that  you  did  not  intend 
matrimony." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this. 
Warleigh  took  to  his  cigar,  which 
was  nearly  out,  and  coaxed  it  into 
light,  turning  round  in  his  chair  and 
settling  into  an  attitude  of  luxurious 
repose  as  if  he  had  given  himself  up 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  weed  and 
his  thoughts,  and  the  outside  world 
might  get  round  as  it  could  for  any- 
thing he  cared.  The  pose  was 
hardly  worth  all  this  elaboration, 
though,  for  in  a  few  seconds  he  was 
quite  restless  again,  and  the  illumin- 
ated disc  of  the  cigar  contracting. 

"Look  here,  Colonel,"  at  last  he 
said  quietly,  "  I  do  admire  that  girl. 
I've  even  thought  about  proposing 
to  her.  But  the  thing  is  impossible, 
by  Jove !  impossible.  Nobody  would 
be  justified  in  bringing  such  a  being 
as  that  to  poverty  and  misery.  She 
evidently  is  without  fortune,  and,  as 
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for  me,  I  have  only  a  pittance, 
and  no  certain  prospect  of  being 
Letter  off.  The  thing  is  out  of  the 
question." 

"I  agree,"  said  I,  "and  I  will 
furnish  an  argument  which  you 
have  omitted.  I  think  it  just 
possible  that,  by-and-by,  should  a 
little  active  service  occur,  you  may 
make  something  of  a  name  for  your- 
self. A  wife  and  a  low  exchequer 
are  sadly  against  such  a  result.  You 
see,  as  you  have  thought  proper  to 
give  me  some  of  your  confidence,  I 
presume  to  offer  an  opinion,  which 
I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss.  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  add  that  not  only  the  gossiping 
world,  but  the  young  lady's  family, 
should  now  understand  clearly  that 
you  are  not  a  suitor  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

"  There's  some  chance  of  the 
Company  "  (battery  was  not  the  term 
in  those  days)  "  going  home  in  April : 
if  not,  Til  exchange ;  I  can't,  for 
many  reasons,  leave  the  Eock  before ; 
but  I'll  take  care ;  I'll  be  most  cir- 
cumspect in  my  conduct."  Then, 
with  a  laugh,  "  We'll  soon  disap- 
point the  matchmakers,  ha  !  ha  ! 
"Well,  good  night,  Colonel,  Til  be  off 
to  my  rubber  now.  I'll  send  for 
the  books  and  papers  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  you  don't  mind  letting  'em 
stay  till  then." 

Saying  this  he  put  his  things 
coolly  together,  threw  his  cloak 
over  his  shoulders,  looked  to  his 
weed,  and  went  out  with  his  usual 
light  step  and  easy  gait,  while  I, 
perceiving  that  this  interview  had 
produced  some  tough  food  for  my 
thoughts,  began  to  consider  how  the 
deuce  I  should  dispose  of  it.  Not 
liking  the  look  of  it  at  all,  I  snuffed 
my  candles  to  gain  time,  and  then 
took  up  the  poker  to  mend  the  fire, 
but  as  I  stooped  over  the  fender 
the  door  opened  once  more  rather 
sharply,  and  Lieutenant  Warleigh 
strode  in  again,  excited  and  earnest 


— his  manner  altogether  changed  in 
a  couple  of  minutes.  As  I  rose 
from  my  stooping  position,  and 
looked  towards  him  for  explana- 
tion, he  came  right  up  to  me  and 
stopped. 

"  Colonel,"he  said,  after  a  second's 
pause,  "  I  won't  have  any  conceal- 
ment with  you.  You  have  be- 
haved most  kindly.  You  haven't 
reproached  me,  nor  lectured  me, 
nor  said  a  harsh  word ;  and  yet  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  I  don't  de- 
serve something  of  the  sort.  The 
fact  is,  I  love  Amy  to  distraction, 
but  know  that  it  is  impossible  that 
I  can  marry  her.  Now  you  know 
my  secret.  The  burden  shall  be 
nobody  else's  but  mine.  I'll  do  all 
I  promised ;  see  if  I  don't." 

And  exit  Mr  Warleigh  discom- 
posedly, with  something,  apparently, 
in  his  throat,  and  leaving  me  twenty 
times  more  bothered  than  before. 
People  are  fond  of  saying  that  you 
never  remember  what  you  say  or  do 
when  thus  perplexed ;  but  I  remem- 
ber what  happened  immediately 
after  Warleigh  rushed  out  of  the 
room  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  but 
a  minute  ago.  I  dropped  into  my 

chair  and  said,  "Here's  a  d d 

pretty  kettle  of  fish  !"  Those  were 
my  words,  whether  they  befitted 
the  occasion  or  not,  and  the  thought 
which  prompted  them  came  out 
just  after.  "  He's  hit  hard  enough, 
and  no  mistake :  pray  God  things 
may  be  better  with  poor  Amy !" 

It  was  very  well  saying  this,  you 
know,  but  my  mind  misgave  me 
terribly,  and  refused  to  accept  such 
comfort.  What  I  felt  to  be  almost 
certain  was  that  two  people  were 
going  to  pay  a  cruel  penalty  for  in- 
considerate love-making,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  poor  girl  if 
she  had  a  brave  heart  and  a  strong 
constitution.  This  was  all  I  could 
make  of  the  business  after  lying 
awake  all  night.  I  recollect  wish- 
ing intensely  that  I  could  in  any 
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way  alleviate  Amy's  disappoint- 
ment, and  having  a  sort  of  idea  that 
any  lightening  of  her  burden  that  I 
could  effect  might  help  to  cancel 
another  account  that  I  knew  of,  a 
very  old  story. 

Boy  Warleigh  went  about  his 
military  duty  and  other  occupations 
just  as  usual  after  this  for  a  few 
days.  I — and  probably  I  only — 
knew  what  a  weight  he  was  carry- 
ing about  with  him ;  but  the  fel- 
low never  faltered  j  there  was  noth- 
ing like  boisterous  spirits,  and 
there  was  no  depression.  "This, 
my  koy>"  thought  I,  "is  taking 
your  affliction  in  the  most  aggra- 
vated way  ;  a  little  solace  or  diver- 
sion would  be  no  more  than  you 
need.  I  wonder  how  long  you  can 
stand  this?" 

As  to  the  Vallances,  they,  of 
course,  knew  nothing  of  Boy's  reso- 
lution, so  there  was  no  effect  to  ob- 
serve on  any  of  them  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  may  have  been  a  week 
after  my  talk  with  Warleigh  that 
Mrs  Vallance  said  one  day,  as  if  a 
thought  had  suddenly  struck  her, 
"  By  the  way,  it  seems  a  long  while 
since  we  saw  Mr  Warleigh ;  do  you 
know  what  has  become  of  him?" 
I  said  that  he  was  all  right,  in  gar- 
rison, and  at  his  usual  occupations. 
Looking  at  the  girls  as  I  said  this, 
I  saw  Kate  glance  at  Amy,  but 
Amy  showed  no  consciousness,  did 
not  even  change  colour.  "  The 
girl  is  thoroughbred,"  I  said  to 
myself;  "  she'll  make  no  sign :  may 
her  heart  be  as  strong  as  her  will ! " 
and  so  that  little  incident  passed. 
I  went  more  frequently  than  before 
to  visit  the  ladies,  and  I  took  to  ac- 
companying them  in  their  afternoon 
walks  when  duty  did  not  detain 
me. 

We  were  all  seated  one  warm  day 
on  a  low  wall  which  was  a  little  way 
outside  the  barrier  on  the  North 
Front.  The  widow  had  been 
amusing  me  with  lively  stories  of 


many  people  that  we  saw  passing 
along  the  road  for  their  evening  ride 
or  drive.  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  some  funny  anecdote  and  laugh- 
ing, I  remember,  when  on  a  sudden 
Kate  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  there's  Mr 
Warleigh  with  that  Mrs  Pember- 
ton."  Boy  and  Mrs  P.  went  by  at 
a  gallop,  he  saluting  the  ladies. 
There  was  a  little  flush  on  Amy's 
face,  and  I  saw  her  lip  just  tremble 
— nothing  more.  We  resumed  our 
conversation  and  then  returned  to 
the  town  without  anything  worth 
further  remark.  Boy  had  evidently 
found  it  necessary  to  dissipate  a 
little,  to  keep  down  troublesome 
thoughts. 

"I  saw  Boy  Warleigh  taking  a 
gallop  with  Mrs  P.  this  afternoon," 
I  remarked  that  evening  at  dinner. 

"Yes,"  replied  a  young  gentle- 
man who  sat  opposite  \  "  it's  devilish 
good  of  Boy  to  take  pity  on  her  in 
her  destitution." 

Not  choosing  to  comprehend  this 
allusion  too  readily,  I  said — 

"  Oh,  by  the  by,  I  believe  those 
batteries  for  which  ;the  new  arma- 
ment has  arrived  are  in  Captain 
Pemberton's  district:  no  doubt  he 
has  enough  to  do  mounting  guns  all 
day." 

"Well,  I  believe  he  has,"  an- 
swered my  unrepressed  vis-a-vis, 
"  but  I  don't  see  how  that  makes  any 
difference  to  her:  her  bereavement 
is  that  Billy  Bustard  is  gone  on 
detachment  to  Catalan  Bay." 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

"  Yes,  and  many  fellows,  includ- 
ing myself  I  confess,  believe  that 
he  went  in  for  it  designedly,  to  rest 
from  his  labours  you  know,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  ha,  ha ! " 

"Does  he?  I  don't  remember 
that  passage  in  Shakespeare,"  said 
I,  not  sorry  to  check  the  saucy 
youth,  who  didn't  dare  to  con- 
test the  point  with  me  or  to  make 
an  impudent  answer.  What  he 
said  was  quite  true,  though ;  Billy 
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Bustard  had  retired  into  the  country, 
and  Boycott  Warleigh  was,  in  gar- 
rison phrase,  "on."  He  couldn't  of 
•course  place  more  than  a  fraction  of 
his  time  at  Mrs  P.'s  disposal  j  but 
that  fraction  he  had  given  up  to 
her,  as  all  of  us  very  soon  perceived. 
He  did  the  fetching  and  carrying 
business  at  the  house,  and  was  con- 
tinually about  with  her.  I  don't 
know  that  it  was  a  bad  idea  of  his. 
It  turned  all  the  gossiping  into  a  new 
channel,  and  it  left  the  young  man's 
own  thoughts  very  little  opportunity 
of  distressing  him.  Poor  Amy  had 
no  Mrs  Pemberton  to  divert  her, 
and  no  active  duty  to  employ  her  : 
the  poor  tiling  had  to  battle  it  out 
with  her  own  heart ! 

And  bravely  Amy  waged  the 
conflict.  Her^  cheek  was  paler,  and 
she  became  a  little  nervous  and 
timid — was  in  fact  hysterical  once 
or  twice  on  small  provocation — but 
saving  this,  the  struggle  was  all 
within.  She  may  have  seen  some 
little  ground  still  for  hope — have 
got  for  herself  some  far-fetched 
anchor  to  hold  on  by  :  I  don't  know. 
The  affair  was  very  pitiable,  and  I 
longed  for  the  time  when  Warleigh 
would  be  free  to  go.  Yet  it  seemed 
that,  even  after  he  should  be  gone, 
the  Bock  would  be  no  place  for 
Amy  to  remain  in,  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  find  that  Mrs  Vallance  was 
thinking  so  too.  When  I  said  to 
her  that  the  hot  season  at  Gibraltar 
would  hardly  suit  the  invalid,  who 
ought  to  go  away  in  May  to  return 
perhaps  next  autumn,  the  widow 
said  that  she  had  been  thinking 
whether  their  means  would  allow 
them  to  go  to  Normandy  or  Switzer- 
land for  a  few  months.  So  there 
would  be  a  good  chance  of  things 
Doming  right  again  if  we  could  only 
tide  over  what  remained  of  the 
winter  without  serious  damage  or 
untoward  accident. 

It  was  not,  however,  ordained 
that  things  should  run  very  long  in 


the  grooves  into  which  they  appeared 
to  have  got.  This  little  business  of 
the  heart  was  to  furnish  further  ma- 
terial for  the  busybodies ;  and  to  be 
connected  with  circumstances  which 
for  a  time  set  the  whole  place  by  the 
ears.  If  I  were  to  tell  the  story  as 
it  became  known  to  me  I  should 
come  to  the  end  at  once  and  explain 
afterwards ;  but  as  I  know  all  about 
it  I  may  as  well  narrate  things  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred. 

The  horse  Young  Trumpeter  was 
believed  to  be  a  speculation  in 
which  three  or  four  officers  had 
joined.  Nominally  the  animal 
was  Pemberton's ;  but,  as  he 
had  cost  a  good  sum  of  money, 
Charlie,  or  rather  Mrs  P.,  had  ar- 
ranged this  joint  proprietorship. 
Young  Trumpeter  was  to  do  marvels 
at  the  races  which  were  now  ap- 
proaching; all  the  owners  were 
indulging  great  expectations ;  and 
Mrs  P.  for  the  moment  devoted  her- 
self to  training  him.  Now  Charlie 
Pemberton  flattered  himself  that  he 
knew  something  about  training,  and 
had  entertained  an  idea  that  he 
would  have  at  least  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  the  regimen  and  develop- 
ment through  which  the  horse  was 
to  come  to  the  post,  the  admiration 
of  all  beholders.  But  they  had 
been  unfortunate  in  their  last  racing 
venture,  and  Mrs  P.  declared  that 
the  mischance  was  due  entirely  to 
Charlie's  old-fashioned  methods. 
So  when  the  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  Young  Trumpeter  was 
commenced,  she  turned  and  re- 
belled against  her  husband's  direc- 
tions, which  thing  led  to  strifes  and 
emulations  and  contrary  proceedings, 
to  put  an  end  to  which  the  lady  had 
the  horse  sent  down  into  the  South 
— a  part  of  the  Hock  outside  of  the 
town  and  towards  Europa  Point — 
where  Pemberton,  whose  duties  lay 
in  the  North,  could  not  well  inter- 
fere with  him,  and  where  they  had 
the  racer  dealt  with  according  to 
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her  discretion.  If  she  wanted  advice, 
she  consulted  not  with  Charlie  but 
with  the  other  proprietors.  Charlie, 
however,  though  he  had  not  energy 
enough  to  assert  his  superiority, 
knew,  I  suspect,  a  good  deal  more 
than  any  of  them  about  training; 
and,  when  his  wife  deposed  him. 
from  the  direction,  told  her  they 
would  make  a  hash  of  it,  to  which 
the  lady  responded  that  she  would 
be  answerable  for  not  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  Charlie  had  not  the 
courage  of  his  opinions.  Well,  after 
a  while  things  seemed  to  be  tending 
towards  the  hash  which  Charlie  had 
predicted.  The  horse  did  not  improve 
as  he  ought;  and  the  more  pains  they 
took  with  him  the  poorer  appearance 
he  made.  Pemberton  was  not  al- 
lowed to  know  of  this  bad  begin- 
ning ;  and,  to  conceal  from  him  that 
anything  was  unsatisfactory,  Mrs 
P.  was  not  in  constant  personal  at- 
tendance, but  received  reports  and 
issued  instructions  through  her  aid- 
de-camp.  It  was  this  severe  service 
which,  I  suspect,  wore  out  the 
patience  of  the  gallant  Bustard,  and 
induced  him  to  resign  his  distin- 
guished post.  Boy  Warleigh,  after 
he  came  "on,"  did  not  at  all  admire 
the  look  of  the  horse,  said  he  might 
be  more  amiss  than  they  thought, 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  watched — 
behaved,  in  fact,  very  mysteriously. 
His  lady  employer  was  greatly 
frightened.  " Boy,"  said  she,  "you 
drive  me  distracted  with  your  ex- 
clamations and  dark  looks  ;  there's 
nothing  in  the  world  the  matter 
except  that  the  system  must  be 
modified  a  little  ;  he  must  and  shall 
be  a  success,  I'm  determined."  And 
so  things  went  on  for  a  few  days 
until  at  last  Warleigh,  who  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  vet.  and  saw  the  pa- 
tient every  day,  thought  he  must 
make  his  apprehension  known  to 
his  principal.  Charlie  and  others 
were  in  the  drawing-room,  so  he 
hadn't  opportunity  of  saying  much  ; 


he,  however,  drew  Mrs  P.  aside  and 
told  her  he  was  afraid  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  Young 
Trumpeter's  heart,  at  which  she 
started  and  turned  pale.  Charlie 
saw  her  confusion  and  was  rather 
exercised  by  it.  There  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  this  whispering  and 
telegraphing  lately,  and  it  was  quite 
a  new  fashion ;  hitherto  Mrs  P.'s 
proceedings  had  been  very  open 
and  frank,  whatever  else  might  be 
said  about  them.  Perhaps  his  suspi- 
cion was  not  altogether  unreason- 
able. Whether  called  for  or  not,  it 
existed,  and  it  was  not  allayed  by  a 
little  incident  which  occurred  just 
before  the  dressing  bugle  sounded. 
Looking  through  the  window,  he 
caught  sight  of  his  servant  leaving 
the  house;  and  he  called  to  the  man 
asking  whether  he  had  remembered 
that  he  was  going  to  dine  at  the 
mess  of  one  of  the  regiments,  and 
whether  he  had  put  out  his  uniform, 
to  which  the  man  replied — 

"I  was  getting  the  dress  ready, 
sir,  when  the  mistress  desired  me  to 
take  this  note  to  Liftenant  War- 
leigh's  quarters  immediately.  I'll 
be  back  in  two  or  three  minutes." 

Pemberton  dressed  himself  in  a 
very  perturbed  state  of  mind ;  he 
began  to  think  that  something  ter- 
rible was  hanging  over  him,  and  that 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  better 
if  he  had  never  been  born.  He 
went  off,  however,  to  his  mess  en- 
gagement, and  after  he  had  had  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  found  that  his 
mind  was  a  good  deal  lightened. 
At  the  end  of  the  table  where  he  sat 
they  talked  of  scarcely  anything  but 
the  races.  Opinions  were  hazarded, 
bets  were  laid :  Charlie's  heart 
warmed  to  the  coming  sport :  he 
was  getting  quite  serene.  But 
doesn't  it  sometimes  happen  that  all 
the  world  seems  to  be  in  a  conspiracy 
to  bring  about  an  event  which,  if 
any  one  of  the  agents  had  failed  to 
do  as  he  did,  could  never  have  re- 
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suited  ?  I  have  many  times  in  my 
life  observed  how  divers  people 
have  independently  and  uncon- 
sciously, yet  as  it  were  with  curious 
accuracy,  worked  together  for  some 
particular  end ;  and  there  was  this 
day  a  decidedly  formidable  array 
against  Charlie  Pemberton's  peace 
of  mind.  For,  soon  after  the  cloth 
was  drawn,  and  when  Charlie  was 
putting  aside  his  care,  and  fancying 
that  he  would  have  a  rubber  by-and- 
by,  and  make  a  jolly  evening  of  it, 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  an  offi- 
cial at  the  Convent  to  send  him  a 
note,  altering  in  some  sort  a  duty 
arrangement  which  stood  for  next 
day.  He  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  annoyance  as  he  read  it,  for  it 
affected  "Warleigh  as  well  as  himself, 
and  would  require  to  be  looked  to 
at  once.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  his  promised  pleasant  evening 
should  not  be  spoiled ;  but  that  on 
rising  from  table  he  would  just  go 
and  see  "Warleigh,  and,  after  settling 
matters  with  him,  return  to  the 
anteroom  for  cards.  Accordingly, 
about  the  time  when  he  calculated 
that  "Warleigh  would  be  leaving 
mess,  he  went  to  that  officer's  quar- 
ters, where  he  found  Boy's  servant 
M'Evoy  putting  the  apartment  in 
order  for  his  master,  who  was  com- 
ing in  to  do  a  "grate  writing."  He 
had  not  dined  at  mess,  but  was 
away  elsewhere.  ""Will  I  light  the 
candles,  your  honour?"  demanded 
gunner  M'Evoy;  and  as  it  was  of 
no  use  seeking  Warleigh  at  mess, 
and  as  he  was  expected  in  his  own 
room,  Charlie  desired  that  the  latter 
should  be  illuminated.  He  desired 
it  in  an  unlucky  moment,  for,  as 
soon  as  the  lights  began  to  burn, 
poor  Charlie  saw  lying  open  on  the 
table  a  billet  in  his  wife's  hand- 
writing,— unmistakably  his  wife's. 
All  his  miseries  came  rushing  back ; 
he  did  not  pause  to  think,  but 
caught  up  the  unlucky  document, 
and  read  to  the  following  effect. 


"DEAR  BOY,  —  Nonsense  about 
heart.  I  don't  believe  in  it,  or 
won't  believe  in  it.  "When  I  am 
able  to  judge  for  myself  I  shall 
know  how  far  you  are  to  be  de- 
pended on.  Be  very  careful,  and 
above  all  things  don't  let  a  breath 
of  the  matter  get  near  Charlie.  He 
will  know  all  soon  enough,  if  it 
must  come  out.  He  dines  at  some 
mess  to-night,  and  I  shall  be  down 
in  the  south.  You  will  meet  me 
if  you  are  at  the  barrier  soon  after 
seven.  If  we  are  to  be  ruined  we 
are,  but  I  hope  this  will  pass  over 
and  nobody  be^wiser.  C.  P." 

Charlie  read  this  document  over 
only  once.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
analyse  it,  or  to  see  in  it  any  mean- 
ing except  what  was  prompted  by 
his  previous  suspicions.  Crushing 
up  the  mischievous  paper  in  his 
hand  he  rushed  away  homewards, 
found  his  wife  absent,  and  went 
to  his  bedroom  in  terrible  agony. 
Everything  had  at  last  proved  to 
be  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  The  poor 
fellow  returned  to  the  opinion  that 
it  had  been  better  for  him  had  he 
never  been  born ;  then  he  thought 
that  the  next  best  thing  to  not 
having  come  into  the  world  was 
to  get  speedily  out  of  it.  Such 
thoughts,  unhappily,  had  entered 
his  head  before  to-day,  but  he 
had  never  felt  his  misery  so  in- 
supportable as  now.  There  was  no 
escape  but  through  the  gates  of 
death. 

Our  usual  judgment  of  suicides  is, 
I  think,  harsh.  We  accuse  them  of 
want  of  religious  faith,  or  of  want 
of  courage  to  face  the  turns  of  for- 
tune, as  if  they  had  calmly  balanced 
the  losses  of  life  and  death,  and, 
finding  the  account  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  quietly  adopted  it.  "We  take 
no  note  of  the  agony  which  has 
shut  out  all  prospects  save  of  blank 
despair ;  the  sense  of  present  misery 
which  has  taken  away  all  power  of 
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judging  or  reflecting,  even  all  power 
of  choosing ;  the  horror  which  can 
regard  death  as  the  sole  remedy, 
and  a  welcome  relief.  The  moral 
suffering  which  can  overcome  the 
natural  love  of  life  must  be  fearful. 
Say  that  Pemberton  wanted  sense, 
•or  courage,  or  strength  of  mind,  or 
anything  else,  ought  that  to  deprive 
him  of  our  pity?  Only  so  much 
the  worse  for  him,  I  say ! 

Charlie  went  again  into  his  own 
room,  seated  himself  at  a  writing- 
table,  and  traced  some  lines  upon  a 
paper  which  he  afterwards  tore  up. 
The  fragments  of  it  were  found 
strewed  on  the  blotting-book.  Then 
he  went  to  a  cupboard,  took  out  a 
phial  labelled  Laudanum — Poison, 
and  proceeded  to  pour  the  contents 
into  a  wineglass  of  water.  This  he 
took  again  into  his  bedroom,  and 
placed  it,  with  the  note  which  he 
had  found,  on  a  chair  by  the  bed- 
•side,  then  he  stretched  himself  up- 
on the  bed,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he 
heard  his  wife's  step  upon  the  stair. 
£>he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  at 
home,  and  came  in  to  take  off  her 
outdoor  dress.  As  she  entered, 
•Charlie  called  to  her  "  Look  here ; 
I  have  read  this,  and  know  every- 
thing j  and  now  look  here,"  and  he 
lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips  and 
swallowed  the  whole  of  the  contents, 
afterwards  throwing  back  his  head 
upon  the  pillow. 

Mrs  Pemberton  soon  understood 
what  had  occurred.  Shocked  as 
>she  was  at  first,  she  was  not  one  to 
lose  her  head  and  waste  time  in 
•emotional  infirmity  or  extravagance. 
She  summoned  a  servant  to  remain 
with  her  husband,  and  then  herself 
set  off  to  get  assistance. 

"Warleigh  had  got  home,  put  him- 
self into  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
and  settled  himself  to  work  away 
at  some  committee  business.  He 
had  had  no  dinner,  but  intended 
to  refresh  before  he  went  to  bed, 
wishing  to  get  his  writing  done  first, 


and  so  he  was  in  his  quarters  when 
somebody,  coming  along  the  veran- 
dah, tapped  briskly  at  the  glass. 
The  door,  I  presume,  was  not  easily 
distinguishable  in  the  darkness,  but 
the,  light  coming  through  the  win- 
dow-blind attracted  the  disturber. 

"You  had  better  be  off,  I  can 
tell  you,"  called  out  Boy  Warleigh, 
"  I'm  not  going  to  stand  any  noise 
here." 

The  rattling  was  redoubled, 
while  a  voice  shrieked  "Boy,  Boy." 

"  Go  to  the  devil,"  shouted  Boy ; 
but  the  person  outside,  having  felt 
the  sash  to  be  loose  while  tapping 
at  it,  began  to  raise  it  from  the  out- 
side. Warleigh  picked  up  one  of 
his  boots  which  lay  near  him,  and 
swore  an  oath  of  mickle  might  that 
he  would  send  it  at  the  head  of  his 
unwelcome  visitor  if  the  said  head 
were  not  withdrawn  on  the  instant, 
and  the  window  closed. 

"  Good  God !  Boy,  come  and 
speak  to  me,"  said  a  voice  which  he 
at  length  recognised.  "Charlie 
has  poisoned  himself." 

After  [the  first  exclamations  of 
surprise,  and  after  finding  that  he 
had  heard  aright,  Warleigh  bade 
the  lady  go  below  and  summon 
M'Evoy,  and  desire  him  to  get  to- 
gether one  or  two  other  servants, 
and  said  he  would  join  her  as  soon 
as  he  had  his  boots  and  jacket  on. 
She  did  as  he  directed,  and,  when 
he  descended,  he  found  his  own 
and  two  other  servants,  whom 
he  despatched  in  three  different 
directions  to  beat  up  doctors  and 
bring  them  to  Pemberton's  house. 
"Now,  I'll  go  myself  for  Saltz" 
(their  own  surgeon),  "  and,  if  pos- 
sible, take  him  back  with  us." 

Saltz  was  in  bed,  but  soon 
aroused  and  informed  of  the  case  ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  after 
Charlie's  rash  act,  "Warleigh,  with 
the  doctor  and  lady,  had  reached 
the  house.  Saltz  had  brought  with 
him  such  instruments  as  he  thought 
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might  be  required.  Directly  he 
saw  the  patient  he  thought  the  case 
not  desperate,  and  was  proceeding 
to  remove  the  poison,  when  another 
doctor,  summoned  by  one  of  the 
servants,  came  in,  and  after  him 
another,  and  another.  Besides  the 
doctors,  there  were  half-a-dozen 
officers  who  had  come  to  ascertain 
what  had  happened.  All  this  as- 
semblage mustered  in  Mrs  Pember- 
ton's  bedroom  where  poor  Charlie 
was  lying.  The  officers  were  whis- 
pering in  knots,  examining  the 
phial,  and  trying  to  guess  how  much 
laudanum  had  been  swallowed ; 
asking  whether  anybody  could  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  his  acting  so;  and 
recalling  sayings  and  doings  of  his 
which,  by  the  light  of  this  last  ec- 
centricity, seemed  to  indicate  loss  of 
mental  equilibrium.  Mrs  P.,  al- 
though she  certainly  was  much  sub- 
dued, found  herself  able  to  make 
it  generally  known  that  Charlie  had 
found  a  note  and  taken  some  absurd 
fancy  into  his  head  about  her  and 
Boy  "Warleigh.  After  this,  she 
called  one  of  the  doctors — a  rather 
rough,  outspoken  fellow — up  to  the 
window  where  she  stood,  and  asked 
him  whether  the  case  was  really 
serious;  to  which  he  replied,  "Very 
serious  indeed." 

"  What  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of 
it  ? "  she  continued. 

"  Convulsions  and  death." 
Hereupon  she  uttered  a  low  cry, 
threw  herself  upon  a  chair,  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  com- 
menced rocking  herself  to  and  fro 
in  terrible  grief.  She  did  not  change 
this  position  while  the  doctors  re- 
mained in  the  room  except  once, 
when  she  rose  for  a  moment,  her 
eyes  streaming  with  tears,  and, 
going  up  to  Warleigh,  said,  "  Boy, 
did  you  tell  them  to  give  Trumpet- 
er the  drench?"  After  receiving 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  inquiry, 
she  resumed  the  attitude  which  I 
have  described. 


Having  done  what  they  could  to 
get  the  laudanum  away  from  Pem- 
berton,  the  doctors  remained  some 
little  while  in  consultation.  In  the 
mean  time,  everything  was  being 
prepared  for  a  sensational  account 
of  the  whole  occurrence  through  the 
men's  rooms  in  the  morning.  Gun- 
ners M'Evoy,  Braithwaite,  and 
Moffat,  the  servants  who  had  found 
the  doctors,  walked  back  to  bar- 
racks discussing  the  case.  They 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
Charlie  had  been  poisoned  by  his 
wife;  and  while  they  were  at  the 
house,  Pemberton's  own  groom  gave 
them  a  few  facts  and  fictions  in 
support  of  this  idea. 

"The  Jezebel'"  said  Moffat— 
"no  to  give  the  puir  man  time  to 
ask  the  Lord's  rnerey  before  he  was 
ca'd!" 

"  If  he'd  been  of  the  thrue  reli- 
gion," answered  M'Evoy,  "the 
priest  'ud  have  helped  him  there." 

"The  priest  couldn't  say  his 
prayers  for  him,"  Braithwaite  ob- 
jected. 

"  Could  he  not,  though  ? "  replied 
M'Evoy;  "sure  he'd  have  made 
his  sowl  complate,  and  put  a  wafer 
on  his  tongue,  and  sint  him  away 
with  joy  unspakable." 

"  Proabably  towaukintoarments," 
added  Moffat,  with  a  groan. 

Thus  did  the  three  decide  on  the 
Captain's  death,  and  determine  the 
cause  of  it. 

About  the  time  when  this  dis- 
cussion was  terminated  by  arrival 
at  the  barrack  gate,  the  doctors, 
who  had  been  attentively  observing 
the  patient,  and  who  saw  but  too 
plainly  that  the  influence  of  the 
laudanum  had  not  been  removed, 
decided  that  he  must  be  kept  in 
motion,  as  the  only  chance  of  avert- 
ing the  coma  which  they  too  surely 
saw  overcoming  him.  Soldiers  were 
sent  for  to  move  him  about,  but, 
until  they  should  arrive,  two  officers, 
lifting  up  Charlie,  who  seemed  to 
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have  no  more  volition  than  a  log, 
got  their  arms  under  his,  and  dragged 
him,  rolling  and  staggering,  out  of 
the  house.  He  stumbled  along  the 
streets  to  the  barrack  -  yard,  and 
there  commenced  a  regular  beat  to 
and  fro,  two  orderlies  having  come 
to  relieve  the  officers.  Saltz  watched 
the  proceedings,  administering  from 
time  to  time  such  antidotes  as  he 
thought  necessary,  but  insisting 
that  the  stupefied  man  should  not 
be  allowed  a  moment's  rest.  Mrs 
Pemberton  also  came  down  to  the 
barracks,  and  several  officers  with 
her.  As  the  hours  of  the  night 
rolled  on,  Charlie  showed  that  he 
had  still  some  life  in  him,  although 
his  power  of  motion  was  exceed- 
ingly feeble.  When  the  day  broke, 
the  sight  presented  itself  of  the 
patient,  still  very  helpless,  sup- 
ported across  the  parade  by  two 
stout  gunners,  while  his  wife,  look- 
ing very  anxious,  followed  close 
behind.  As  she  had,  from  habit, 
picked  up  a  riding-whip  when  she 
came  out,  and  as  she  still  bore  it, 
the  appearance  was  very  much  as 
if  she  were  driving  on  her  recusant 
husband. 

We  know  that  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians spent  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing.  People  in  Gibraltar  have 
plenty  besides  news  to  occupy 
them  ;  but  still,  when  a  bit  of  news 
does  get  about,  I  think  they  enjoy 
it  with  quite  an  Athenian  relish. 
How  it  flies  !  and  what  strength  it 
acquires  in  going !  I  was  awaked 
in  the  morning  by  my  servant,  who 
immediately  informed  me  that  Cap- 
tain Pemberton,  R.A.,  was  dead, 
and  that  Mrs  P.  and  Boy  Warleigh 
were  in  custody  for  murdering  him. 
I  knew  the  Rock  too  well  to  take 
this  for  simple  truth ;  yet  I  feared 
that  something  disagreeable  was  the 
matter,  and  dressed  myself  hastily 
with  the  intention  of  finding  out 
the  real  facts;  but  just  as  I  was 


about  to  sally  forth,  a  bag  full  of 
letters  was  brought  in.  An  Eng- 
lish mail  had  arrived,  and  here  was 
any  quantity  of  communications, 
official  and  private.  So  I  sat  down 
to  learn  at  least  the  heads  of  intel- 
ligence, and  found  in  a  letter  from 
my  sister  answers  to  the  questions 
which  I  had  put  regarding  the 
widow  Yallance's  very  straitened 
means.  "  You  must  not,"  she  wrote, 
"take  all  she  says  on  this  head 
cm  pied  de  la  lettre ;  her  husband's 
death,  of  course,  reduced  their 
means  considerably,  but  there  is 
not  at  all  that  lack  which  her  anx- 
iety would  indicate.  The  idea  that 
they  are  paupers  has  taken  posses- 
sion of  her,  and  is  a  sort  of  mania. 
I  know  well  what  I  am  saying,  for 
my  husband  is  an  executor  of  Ber- 
tie Vallance's  will.  The  girls  are 
tolerably  well  provided  for ;" — and 
so  on.  Regarded  in  connection  with 
the  local  news  of  the  morning,  it 
seemed  like  the  mocking  of  a 
fiend.  What  did  it  matter  now 
what  their  means  or  their  pros- 
pects might  be  1  A  few  weeks  ago 
this  knowledge  might  possibly  have 
enabled  me  to  avert  a  great  calam- 
ity. It  seemed  to  have  waited  un- 
til it  was  just  too  late. 

I  soon  heard,  when  I  went 
abroad,  that  Charlie  Pemberton 
was  not  dead,  and  that  the  doctors 
had  some  slight  hope  of  his  getting 
over  the  shock  which  his  constitu- 
tion had  received.  I  understood, 
too,  that  Charlie  had  made  an 
attempt  on  his  own  life,  but  could 
not  learn  anything  to  be  relied  on 
about  his  provocation.  Anyhow, 
Boy  Warleigh  was  scandalously 
implicated  in  the  affair,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  any  hope  that  he  or 
the  Vallances  might  have  formed 
about  all  coming  right.  It  was  a 
plaguy  business  altogether. 

As  I  sat  in  my  office  about  noon, 
a  note  was  handed  to  me.  It  was 
from  the  widow,  written  in  evident 
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haste  and  perturbation,  and  saying 
she  would  be  very  glad  if  I  could 
go  and  see  her — the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. So,  of  course,  I  went  to  her  as 
soon  as  I  could.  Great  was  the 
affliction  in  which  I  found  her. 
The  news  of  the  murder,  circum- 
stantially detailed,  had  been  taken 
to  the  house  by  the  milkman  or 
some  such  functionary,  and  duly 
repeated  by  the  servants.  Web- 
ster, the  maid,  carried  it  round  to 
all  the  ladies,  and  unfortunately  to 
the  young  ladies  first,  so  .  that  the 
mother  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
warding  off  the  blow.  Amy,  after 
an  attempt  at  stoicism,  had  quite 
broken  down,  was  alarmingly  ill  and 
hardly  sensible.  Since  the  first 
report,  different  versions  had  been 
circulated.  Could  I  tell  her  what 
really  had  happened  1 

Well,  I  could  tell  her  that  the 
story  of  Boy  and  Mrs  P.  having 
designed  Charlie's  death  was  utterly 
untrue  :  yet  that  his  poisoning  him- 
self was  nevertheless  due -to  some 
conduct  of  theirs  which,  to  judge 
by  its  effects,  must  be  bad  enough. 
The  quick-witted  widow,  however, 
brightened  a  little  soon  after  I  told 
her  this,  and  said  — 

"Doesn't  he  take  queer  fancies 
about  her  into  his  head  ? " 

"He  does,"  I  replied;  "but  I 
can't  imagine  a  man  carrying  things 
to  this  length  on  mere  fancy." 

"We  all  know,"  she  replied, 
"  about  one  who,  though  not  easily 
jealous,  was,  being  wrought,  per- 
plexed in  the  extreme.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  any  one  had  the  wicked- 
ness to  work  upon  Captain  Pem- 
berton,  but  think  it  very  likely 
that  he  may  have  deluded  him- 
self, as  I  have  before  hoard  of  his 
doing." 

"  Impossible,"  I  said ;  "  but  111 
go  and  find  out  exactly  what  the 
grievance  was,  and  return  with  the 
further  information." 

And   I  walked   out   and  found 


another  staff-officer,  of  whom  I  in- 
quired whether  there  was  yet  any 
credible  account  of  the  cause  of 
Pemberton's  act. 

;<  Well,  for  my  part,"  he  said,  "  I 
think  the  whole  thing  has  been  a 
mistake  arising  out  of  that  extra- 
ordinary woman  s  ways ;  but  you 
will  hear  the  story  better  from  her- 
self than  from  me.  She's  holding  a 
levee  down  there,  and  giving  a  full 
account  to  all  comers.  You  had 
better  go  down  if  you  care  about 
particulars." 

I  did  go  down,  inquired  for  Cap- 
tain Pemberton,  and  was  told  he 
was  still  very  ill.  Then,  on  in- 
quiry for  Mrs  Pemberton,  the  ser- 
vant said  I  might  walk  up,  which  I 
did.  Mrs  P.  had  half-a-dozen  offi- 
cers in  the  room,  with  whom  she 
was  conversing  very  earnestly.  She 
told  me  that  Charlie  was  out  of  im- 
mediate danger ;  that  he  had  taken 
some  nourishment,  and  that  the> 
doctors  thought  he  might  possibly 
get  over  the  shock  in  a  little  time. 

"  Poor  Charlie,"  continued  she, 
"  he's  decidedly  weak  in  the  head. 
I  should  say  it's  a  monomania  that 
he's  got.  He  found  this  note,  I 
suppose,  on  Warleigh's  table"  (offer- 
ing me  the  crumpled  document  to 
peruse),  "and  fancied  it  meant  some- 
thing wrong.  Did  you  ever  hear 
anything  so  absurd  ?  Boy  thought 
Trumpeter's  heart  affected,  and 
frightened  me  dreadfully.  I  was 
afraid  to  say  anything  to  Charlie, 
because  he  foretold  that  we  should 
mismanage  the  training;  and  so  I 
thought  I  would  go  quietly  down 
with  Boy  while  Charlie  was  at 
mess,  and  look  at  the  horse.  'Tisn't 
heart,  I'm  sure;  and  Trumpeter 
will  win  yet.  Then,  you  see,  if 
Charlie  doesn't  get  better,  we  may 
have  to  go  home,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  before  the  races  come  off. 
Before,  in  one  of  his  freaks,  he  said 
he  would  shoot  himself  or  some- 
thing, but  I  never  believed  he 
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would  really  do  anything  so  ri- 
diculous." 

I  could  not  complain  of  want  of 
information  such  as  Mrs  Pemberton 
could  give,  and  I  hastened  back  to 
tell  what  I  had  learnt  to  the  widow, 
and  to  assure  her  that  I  saw  the 
strongest  ground  for  hoping  that, 
after  all,  there  was  nothing  very 
wrong.  And  that  comfort,  I  knew, 
she  would  convey  to  Amy  without 
loss  of  time.  But  it  was  not  until 
evening  that  I  became  thoroughly 
reassured  about  this  matter.  Then 
Warleigh  came  to  see  me,  as  I 
rather  expected  he  would,  and  fully 
corroborated  all  that  Mrs  P.  had 
said  about  the  horse  and  the  note. 

"I'm  sure  you  didn't  misjudge 
me,"  said  Boy,  "  before  this  unlucky 
scandal  came  up.  You  understood 
why  I  struck  up  an  intimacy  with 
Mrs  P.,  and  pretended  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  training.  I  may  put 
myself  right  with  you,  but  I  fear 
that  others  will  never  acquit  me." 

"  Others,"  I  replied,  "  is  a  com- 
prehensive term,  and  includes  hun- 
dreds for  whose  opinion  you  do  not, 
I  fancy,  care  a  straw.  Some  others 
I  think  I  can  answer  for  as  already 
excusing  you.  Mrs  Vallance,  for 
instance,  guessed  at  the  truth  of 
this  matter  before  I  could  fathom 
it." 

"  Eeally  ?  "  said  Boy,  brightening 
up.  "Do  they  think  it  possible 
that  I  may  be  exculpated  ? " 

"I  can  say  nothing  about  any 
besides  the  widow.  Warleigh, 
Miss  Vallance  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
seriously  ill ;  and  her  sister  I  have 
not  seen  since  this  rash  act  of  Pem- 
berton's." 

"  I  feared  it  \  I  feared  it ! "  cried 
"Warleigh,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands.  "  God  help  me  !  what  shall 
I  do!  This  trial,  this  miserable 
scandal,  has  only  convinced  me  how 
unalterably  I  am  attached  to  her. 
Upon  my  honour,  Colonel,  my  whole 
anxiety  in  the  matter  has  arisen 


from  the  thought  of  what  she  would 
think  of  me — that  she  would  believe 
me  unworthy  of  her  regard." 

"  Let  me  ask  you,  Warleigh,"  I 
said, — "  I  have  a  motive  for  asking, 
which  may  concern  you  very  closely, 
— does  nothing  but  the  prospect  of 
poverty  prevent  you  from  asking 
Amy  Vallance's  hand  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  upon  my  soul !  Nei- 
ther shall  that  prevent  me  longer  : 
I  will  try  my  luck,  by  heavens  !  and 
if  she  accept  me,  be  happier  than  I 
ever  was  in  my  life." 

"  This  is  your  abiding  sentiment  *? 
You  are  not  speaking  hastily  under 
the  influence  of  recent  excitement  1 " 

"  I  am  not — I  mean  every  word  of 
what  I  say." 

The  fellow  was  thoroughly  honest, 
and  wild  to  be  off  and  tell  his  story 
at  once,  which  course  I  thought 
most  unadvisable  under  the  circum- 
stances. Amy,  I  knew,  was  too  ill 
to  see  him,  and  the  whole  house  so 
upset,  that  his  appearance  there 
unheralded  was  by  no  means  desir- 
able. I  offered,  however,  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  him  j  and,  after 
making  a  long  fight  to  indulge  his 
impatience,  he  accepted  my  services. 
The  widow,  as  you  have  seen,  was 
quite  prepared  to  receive  evidence 
in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  and 
she  did  not  conceal  her  delight 
when  I  showed  her  that  not  only 
were  Charlie  Pemberton's  recent 
suspicions  unfounded,  but  that  ad- 
miration of  Mrs  P.  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Warleigh's 
behaviour.  Then  I  went  on  to  ex- 
plain how  Boy's  affections  had  pre- 
viously been  fixed  elsewhere,  and 
how,  impressed  by  a  sense  of  his 
unworthiness,  he  had,  when  he  found 
where  his  heart  was  leading  him, 
withdrawn  from  the  temptation  and 
endeavoured  to  distract  his  mind; 
how  the  attempt  to  subdue  his  feel- 
ings had  been  all  in  vain,  and  how 
I  believed  he  was  dying  to  come  and 
tell  his  story  himself. 
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Mrs  Yallance  replied  like  a  pru- 
dent matron.  Such  a  thing  could 
not  be  thought  of  at  the  present 
moment ;  Amy  was  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  it  could  not  even  be  men- 
tioned to  her;  it  would  be  time 
enough  when  she  should  get  stronger 
to  hear  Mr  Warleigh's  exculpation. 
But  I  suggested  that  at  the  least,  as 
she  had  heard  the  scandalous  reports, 
she  should  be  told  of  their  untruth  ; 
and  the  widow  promised  that  this 
should  be  done  as  early  as  possible. 
I  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
done  quickly,  and  was  sanguine  as 
to  the  good  result  of  the  communi- 
cation. In  the  mean  time,  Boy  War- 
leigh  had  to  season  his  impatience 
as  best  he  might.  But,  whether  it 
was  the  doctor's  skill,  or  the  healing 
effect  of  time,  or  the  unexpected 
news  which  her  mother  had  to 
communicate,  something  exercised 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  young  lady. 
The  bulletins  very  soon  began  to  be 
favourable;  Amy  was  reported  to  be 
sitting  up,  then  to  be  dressed;  at 
length,  in  three  or  four  days,  I  saw 
her  in  the  boudoir  looking  pale  and 
wasted,  but  remarkably  fair  and 
lovely ;  and  two  days  after  that  I 
was  permitted  to  say  to  Boy  that, 
the  great  anxiety  of  the  house  hav- 
ing passed  away,  there  remained  no 
reason  for  sending  friends  away  from 
the  door.  Upon  this  he  and  I 
waited  on  Mrs  Yallance  together — 
for  Boy  thought  that  this  first  visit 
would  be  less  awkward  if  I  were 
present.  We  tided  over  the  first 
meeting  without  any  stiffness,  and 
then  Warleigh,  insinuating  in  the 
broadest  manner  the  hopes  which 
were  buoying  him  up,  was  very  par- 
ticular in  his  inquiries  as  to  when 
he  might  have  the  happiness  of 
seeing  Amy  himself. 

"  From  what  you  have  said/'  an- 
swered Mrs  VaHance,  "it  is  desirable, 
I  think,  that  you  should  see  her  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  will  go  and  as- 
certain when  she  will  receive  you." 


And  soon  returning,  she  an- 
nounced that  Amy  was  in  the 
boudoir,  and,  provided  that  the  in- 
terview were  short,  she  thought  Mr 
Warleigh  might  be  admitted  at 
once.  Whereupon  Boy  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  the  widow  going  with, 
him  to  the  door  of  the  room,  just 
introduced  him  without  entering 
herself.  While  I  was  saying  some- 
thing to  her  about  indifferent  mat- 
ters, and  watching  the  pleased 
expression  of  her  face,  Kate  came 
in  from  the  boudoir  laughing  con- 
sciously, and  so  amused  that  she 
would  not  come  up  to  speak  to  me, 
but  ran  into  the  window  and  hid 
herself  behind  the  curtain,  laughing 
still.  Then  I  laughed,  and  the 
widow  laughed,  each,  I  presume, 
knowing  pretty  well  what  the  other 
was  laughing  about ;  but  we  went  on 
talking  about  flowers  and  new  books, 
and  I  know  not  what  besides.  After 
no  very  long  interval  Mr  Warleigh 
re-entered,  his  radiant  face  telling 
his  story  ;  and  I,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  further  veiling  ;of  a  subject 
which  was  occupying  everybody's 
mind,  spoke  out : — 

"  Why,  Warleigh,  such  a  look  as 
that  can  be  worn  by  none  but  an 
accepted  lover ;  tell  us  at  once  that 
you  are  one." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Colonel,  yes — that 
is,  of  course  I  believe — but  really, 
upon  my  word,  I  can't  say  posi- 
tively that  there  has  been  any  dis- 
tinct proposal  or  acceptance." 

A  suppressed  laugh  from  behind 
the  window-curtain  succeeded  this 
little  speech,  and  the  noise  didn't 
seem  to  compose  Boy  Warleigh, 
who  went  on  stammering  and  look- 
ing embarrassed,  and  who  at  length 
said  he  had  better  return  into  the 
boudoir  and  obtain  a  distinct 

But  hereupon  Kate  came  running 
up  to  him,  saying,  "  Oh,  no,  no — 
you  mustn't  go  back  to  Amy  just 
now.  I  daresay  mamma  can  act 
for  her  in  what  seems  to  be  a  mat- 
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ter  of  form."  And  Kate  laughed 
again,  and  turned  away  her  head. 
This  put  an  end  to  all  embarrass- 
ment. Warleigh  told  out  his  tale, 
and,  as  you  may  have  expected,  did 
not  get  a  very  chilling  answer. 
Later  in  the  day  I  told  Warleigh 
why  I  had  pressed  him  so  as  to  any 
other  hindrance  except  the  want 
of  money  having  induced  him  to 
smother  his  affection.  It  turned 
out  on  settling  Bertie  Yallance' s 
affairs  (which  it  had  taken  a  long 
while  to  do)  that  he  had  died  in 
much  better  circumstances  than  was 
at  first  understood.  The  girls  had 
each  a  little  fortune  of  her  own, 
and  after  their  mother's  death  they 
would  be  rather  well  off;  so  things 
looked  bright  again  in  every  way. 
Amy  and  Kate  were  seen  on  horse- 
back, and  Warleigh  rode  with 
them ;  and  the  gossips  talked  now, 
and  nobody  interfered  with  their 
communications. 

Eoy  did  get  his  leave  in  April, 
as  he  had  said  he  would;  but  he 
turned  it  to  a  very  different  account 
to  what  he  had  at  first  intended. 
He  went  home ;  and  Mrs  Yallance 
and  family  went  home  a  week  or 
two  later. 

The  Pembertons,  when  Captain 
P.  got  better,  went  home  too;  for 
they  found,  after  the  eclat  of 
Charlie's  suicidal  attempt,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  remain  on  the 
Bock,  and  absolutely  necessary  to 


change  to  another  station.  They 
went  on  much  in  the  old  style 
until  the  Crimean  war,  when  Mrs 
P.  accompanied  her  husband  to 
the  camp.  There,  one  day,  poor 
Charlie's  body,  mangled  by  a  shell, 
was  brought  in  to  her ;  and  this 
sad  event  terminated  her  military 
career.  A  baronet  who  met  her  in 
her  widowhood  thought  her  the 
most  spirited  woman  he  had  ever 
known,  and  that  she  had  no  non- 
sense about  her.  In  that  opinion 
he  married  her ;  but  soon  after  their 
union  he  took  to  drinking  and  to 
beating  his  wife,  who,  up  to  the 
last  advices  that  I  heard  of  her,  was 
leading  a  most  miserable  life  with 
him. 

The  Yallance  family  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  Kock.  After  Warleigh's 
marriage  he  continued  to  be  quite 
as. popular  in  the  service  as  he  had 
been  before  :  and  when  the  wars 
came  he  distinguished  himself  as 
I  always  expected  that  he  would. 
He  holds  a  high  command  now. 
His  wife  still  lives,  and  is  still 
handsome.  Their  daughter  is  the 
Miss  Warleigh  whose  marriage  to 
an  Indian  official  of  rank  was  lately 
announced.  She  is  my  god-daughter, 
too,  I  beg  to  say.  Kate  Yallance 
married,  like  her  sister,  into  the 
service ;  and  finally  the  widow  ob- 
tained a  very  good  husband,  but  I 
am  not  the  fortunate  man. 
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have  already  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  attitude  assumed  by 
large  portions  of  the  Liberal  party 
towards  the  question  of  national 
education.  It  is  produced  by  ex- 
treme animosity  towards  the  volun- 
tary schools  and  the  religious  sects 
which  have  mainly  established  and 
supported  them.  Defeated  in  the 
wish  so  often  expressed  to  super- 
sede the  whole  system  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  more  than 
the  space  of  an  entire  generation, 
that  party  nevertheless  succeeded 
in  introducing  several  provisions 
into  the  Act  of  1870  hostile  to  the 
voluntary  schools,  and  intended  to 
increase  the  powers  and  activity 
of  School  Boards.  And  since  the 
passing  of  that  Act,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  successful  working  of 
it  required  harmonious  co-operation 
between  the  two  rival  systems  or 
sets  of  schools,  the  efforts  of  that 
party,  composed  of  advanced  the- 
orists, and  led  by  the  gentlemen 
who  write  elaborate  articles  in  the 
'  Fortnightly  '  and  make  sensation- 
al speeches  at  Birmingham,  but 
who  are  not  otherwise  distinguished 
for  educational  zeal,  have  been  di- 
rected to  infuse  into  the  action  of 
School  Boards  as  much  hostility 
to  the  existing  schools  as  can  con- 
veniently be  practised  within  the 
limits  of  law,  strained  as  much 
as  possible  in  their  favour.  And 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  the  Act,  they 
have  not  ceased  to  agitate  for  the 
virtual  destruction  of  the  voluntary 
system,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  entirely  new  system,  involving 
Board  superintendence  as  opposed 
to  denominational  management, 
and  giving  effect  to  instruction 
which  shall  be  entirely  secular,  gra- 
tuitous, and  compulsory. 

VOL.  CXIV. — NO.  DCXCVIII. 


Within  the  limits  of  this  Act 
the  course  of  conduct  open  to  the 
men  who  enthusiastically  cherish 
these  views  is,  first,  to  gain  a  ma- 
jority on  each  School  Board  in 
favour  of  strictly  secular  educa- 
tion ;  second,  to  induce  the  Boards 
to  multiply  new  schools  and  to 
obtain  transfers  of  old  ones,  and 
in  that  way,  by  providing  excessive 
accommodation  in  schools  under 
their  control,  to  withdraw  children 
who  are  already  being  taught  under 
the  voluntary  system.  Without 
the  limits  of  the  Act  they  have 
always  before  them  a  course  of 
agitation,  in  which  the  grievances 
of  religious  inequality,  clerical  con- 
trol of  the  national  schools,  and 
State  promotion  of  sectarian  in- 
fluence— the  well-worn  and  familiar 
topics,  of  which  we  are  all  heartily 
tired — are  elaborately  expanded  and 
painfully  reiterated.  The  25th 
clause  of  the  Act  has  been  selected 
by  the  not  very  experienced  or 
distinguished  politicians  who  lead 
this  discontented  party,  as  the  battle- 
field on  which  to  wage  their  inter- 
ested and  ignoble  strife.  The  clause 
is  essential  to  the  working  of  the 
compulsory  system  in  presence  of 
rival  schools  from  which  the  parent 
has  the  right  of  selection  ;  but  it 
led  to  the  Boards  subsidising  de- 
nominational schools  by  the  pay- 
ment of  destitute  children's  pence. 
The  agitation  upon  the  subject  has 
been  enormous,  for  the  principles 
involved  in  it  were  important 
to  theorists,  and  furnished  a 
"platform."  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  first  year  of  the 
working  of  that  compulsion,  which 
it  was  intended  to  facilitate,  the 
united  School  Boards  of  Eng- 
land have  disbursed  the  insig- 
nificant amount  of  £5200  under  the 
3c 
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clause;  of  which  sum  Manchester 
and  Salford  have  disbursed  £3000, 
and  the  London  School  Board  not 
more  than  £70  or  £80.  Though 
the  importance  of  the  clause  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  compulsion  re- 
mains (whether  the  relief  authorised 
is  dispensed  by  the  School  Board  or 
the  poor  law  guardians  being  matter 
of  indifference),  the  paltry  nature  of 
the  disbursements  made  undoubt- 
edly weakens  the  "  platform "  to  a 
serious  extent ;  and  throws  great 
doubts  upon  the  sincerity  and  bona 
fides  of  the  demand  which  has  been 
so  loudly  made  for  its  repeal. 

Again,  there  are  signs  that  the 
ambition  of  the  somewhat  theoreti- 
cal gentlemen  who  have  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  this  educational 
movement  (or  retreat,  as  it  should 
rather  be  called),  has  somewhat  mis- 
calculated the  future.  The  sensa- 
tional articles  to  which  we  have 
referred  were  doubtless  intended  to 
precede  and  introduce  a  dangerous 
agitation  which  it  was  threatened 
should  occupy  the  recess,  and 
point  out  to  the  Cabinet  the  path 
winch  it  must  tread.  But  the  at- 
tack fell,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  as 
harmlessly  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
raid  on  the  Monarchy,  Mr  Bright's 
repeated  assaults  upon  the  Church,  or 
the  late  Mr  Mill's  projected  confis- 
cation of  "  the  unearned  increment." 
Something,  however,  is  traceable,  in 
all  political  movements,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  dramatic  scenes  in  which 
they  sometimes  culminate,  to  per- 
sonal ambition ;  and  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  leaders  of  the  Bir- 
mingham League  have  not  lost  sight 
of  their  own  political  importance 
and  future  aggrandisement  in  the 
part  which  they  have  played.  And 
in  the  same  spirit  we  may  conclude 
that  one  advantage  of  Mr  Bright's 
imposing  return  to  public  life  is,  that 
it  enabled  the  ambitious  promoters 
of  a  daring  and  impracticable  policy 
to  retreat  with  eclat,  and  to  cover 


wounded  personal  susceptibilities 
with  the  sensational  episode  of  a 
reconstructed  Ministry. 

The  return  of  Mr  Bright  to  pub- 
lic life  in  a  speech  which  exhibited 
all  his  old  oratorical  power,  is 
welcomed  alike  by  friends  and  foes. 
We  are  not  so  rich  in  Parliamentary 
orators  and  leaders,  that  we  can 
view  with  indifference  the  reappear- 
ance of  one  of  our  foremost  men 
upon  a  scene  which  he  has  long 
adorned  by  vigorous  eloquence  and 
manly  independence.  The  fire  and 
passion  which  he  throws  into  pub- 
lic life  have  been  uniformly  directed 
by  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose, 
and  expressed  with  a  simple  and 
rugged  grandeur  which  no  English 
statesman  has  ever  surpassed.  Age 
and  suffering,  however,  have  not 
dulled  the  intolerant  one-sidedness 
to  which  he  owes  both  his  strength 
and  his  weakness;  nor  were  they 
likely  to  induce  that  patient  inves- 
tigation of  details,  from  which  in 
the  fulness  of  his  strength  and 
vigour  he  uniformly  recoiled.  We 
must  make  allowance  for  a  statesman 
speaking  to  followers  long  accus- 
tomed to  bend  in  almost  absolute 
submission  to  his  voice,  but  trained 
at  last  to  question  his  authority 
and  distrust  his  leadership.  More- 
over, the  occasion  upon  which  he 
spoke  was  one  intended  to  provide 
for  the  retreat  of  an  influential  but 
unsuccessful  faction  from  an  unten- 
able position ;  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance were  necessary  to  dignify 
the  entanglement  which  was  to  be 
unravelled,  and  to  soothe  the  self- 
complacency  of  some  baffled  and 
disappointed  members  of  theLeague. 
The  declaration  of  Mr  Bright,  that 
the  Education  Act  was  "  the  worst 
great  Liberal  measure  passed  since 
1832,"  had  failed  to  satisfy  them, 
so  long  as  anything  was  to  be 
hoped  from  rousing  the  public. 
When  the  arts  of  organised  agita- 
tion had  failed,  it  was  at  least  a 
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mitigation  in  the  lot  of  those  who 
had  hoped  to  precipitate  a  political 
•crisis  to  hear  Mr  Bright,  in  return 
for  his  re-election,  express,  as  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  but  (as  he 
distinctly  pointed  out)  not  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  a  general  sympa- 
thy (subsequently  explained  away) 
with  their  views.  He  drew  that 
distinction  boldly  as  regarded  the 
future  ;  he  endeavoured,  with  some 
failure  of  magnanimity  towards  his 
Tecovered  colleagues,  to  do  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  past.  But  his  first 
assertion,  that  the  measure  was 
passed  after  he  had  ceased  to  be 
responsible,  was  met  by  the  inexor- 
able logic  of  dates ;  and  his  second 
assertion,  that  his  approval  was  con- 
fined to  the  original  measure,  and 
•did  not  extend  to  the  concessions 
which  followed  its  introduction  to 
Parliament,  was  unhappily  met  by 
showing  that  all  the  concessions  of 
which  he  complained  were  made, 
not  against,  but  in  favour  of,  the 
malcontents  whom  he  was  address- 
ing. We  do  not  think  that  much 
political  significance  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Mr  Bright's  speech  or  atti- 
tude in  this  matter.  He  denounced, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  edu- 
cation through  the  sects.  England, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  content 
to  educate  entirely  through  the  sects; 
the  nation  is  resolved  to  continue, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  do  so ;  and  the 
Act  of  1870  and  Mr  Forster's  de- 
clarations are  entirely  opposed  to 
any  opposite  policy.  Even  Mr 
Bright  admits  that  "  the  great  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  on  the  right 
tack  for  a  general  sound  public 
.education  for  our  children  must  be 
left  for  further  proof ;  for  I  admit 
that  multitudes  differ  from  me  and 
you." 

The  dangers  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cation from  the  Secularists  and  such 
•of  the  Nonconformists  as  have 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  them,  are 
not  very  formidable.  Their  atti- 


tude, as  a  portion  of  politics,  and 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  present 
position  of  parties,  is  no  doubt  inte- 
resting ;  and  thousands  of  Liberals 
who  do  not  sympathise  with  them 
are  bound  to  consider  how  long 
they  will  continue  to  lend  counte- 
nance and  support  to  this  active  and 
aspiring  minority.  But  if  unsec- 
tarian  intolerance  is  for  the  present 
angry  but  helpless,  it  is  at  least 
important  that  Conservatives  and 
other  friends  of  the  denomina- 
tional system,  while  striving  to 
uphold  Scriptural  instruction  in  the 
Board  schools,  and  to  maintain 
their  own  schools  inviolate,  should 
at  least  avoid  in  the  working  of 
this  Act  any  appearance  of  sectarian 
bitterness,  or  of  unnecessary  or  un- 
due hostility  to  the  action  of  the 
Boards. 

The  principle  involved  in  the 
State  grants  in  aid  of  voluntary 
schools,  the  amounts  of  which  have 
been  annually  increased,  without  pro- 
test or  objection  by  either  political 
party,  is,  that  whether  the  State 
ought  to  teach  religion  or  not,  it 
cannot  do  so  by  itself ;  but  that  it 
both  can  and  ought  to  do  so  through 
the  sects.  Both  the  leaders  of  1839 
— Lord  Melbourne,  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
then  leader  of  Opposition — frankly 
and  in  terms  adopted  that  principle; 
and  Parliament  has  unhesitatingly 
applied  it  till  the  annual  grants 
in  pursuance  of  it  have  reached  a 
million  sterling.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  challenge  that  system,  and 
to  say  that  it  shall  be  swept 
away  in  favour  of  a  new  and 
untried  scheme.  But  in  1870 
it  appeared  to  Parliament  that  there 
was  a  residuum  of  children,  whether 
large  or  small  was  not  known,  which 
the  voluntary  system  did  not  reach. 
Side  by  side,  therefore,  with  the  ex- 
isting system,  which  had  done  its 
work  well  and  nobly,  Parliament 
determined  to  establish  another 
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system  of  schools,  ruled  by  Boards, 
which,  by  aid  of  State  machinery 
provided  for  the  purpose,  might  carry 
primary  education  to  all  children  in 
the  country,  including  the  lowest 
stratum  of  society.  The  friends, 
therefore,  of  denominational  instruc- 
tion have,  under  the  working  of 
that  policy,  scope  for  acting  in 
two  directions  npon  this  residuum 
which  they  were  formerly  unable  to 
reach.  First,  they  can  exert  them- 
selves to  be  represented  on  the 
Boards,  and  thereby  to  insist  on  the 
full  amount  of  religious  instruction 
allowed  by  the  Cowper- Temple 
clause ;  and  second,  whether  repre- 
sented or  not  on  the  Board,  to  guard 
against  excessive  accommodation 
being  provided  in  the  new  schools, 
so  as  to  establish  a  system  of  under- 
bidding and  thereby  emptying  their 
own.  In  other  words,  their  policy 
is  to  prescribe  economy  to  the  Boards, 
a  course  which  will  insure  them  the 
sympathy  of  the  ratepayers ;  and 
further,  to  promote  harmonious  co- 
operation between  themselves  and 
the  Boards,  and  to  appeal  to  both 
ratepayers  and  the  Central  Depart- 
ment against  any  unwarrantable  en- 
croachments. 

Viewing  the  question  in  this  light, 
and  believing  that  this  Act  of  1870 
is  capable  of  being  worked  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  is,  in  fact,  as 
Conservative  a  measure  as,  under  the 
circumstances  which  existed  when 
it  was  passed,  we  could  reasonably 
have  hoped  for,  we  are  disposed  to 
censure  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  more  intolerant  friends  of  de- 
nominationalism.  Canon  Gregory, 
for  instance,  has  recently  pursued  a 
course  which  is  not  marked  either 
by  wisdom  or  moderation.  His  is 
a  typical  case,  both  of  the  dangers 
to  be  averted,  and  of  the  errors  to 
be  avoided,  by  the  supporters  of  the 
voluntary  system.  He  undoubtedly 
endured  at  the  hands  of  the  London 
School  Board  a  serious  grievance. 


Having  struggled  for  years  to  pro- 
mote the  work  of  education  in  his 
parish  at  Lambeth,  he  had  succeeded 
in  erecting  sufficient  schools,  which 
were  of  undoubted  efficiency.  His 
relations  to  the  London  School 
Board  may  have  been  complicated 
by  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Lam- 
beth division  was  a  sturdy  Nonconfor- 
mist, of  a  local  experience  equal  to 
his  own,  towards  whom  he  had  possi- 
bly not  cultivated  the  most  amicable 
feelings.  However  that  may  be,  and 
under  what  guidance  does  not  appear, 
when  the  Board  mapped  out  the 
divisions  of  the  metropolis,  they 
drew  a  line  through  his  parish, 
leaving  the  chief  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants on  one  side  of  it,  and 
his  principal  school  which  supplied 
their  educational  wants  on  the  other. 
They  then  debited  the  educational 
demands  of  his  parish  to  one  di- 
vision, and  credited  to  the  other 
division,  which  included  a  populous 
district,  the  supply  afforded  by  this 
principal  school.  In  this  way  both 
divisions  were  brought  in  as  excep- 
tionally destitute.  The  wrath  of 
the  reverend  Canon  was  loud  and 
furious.  But  instead  of  properly 
representing  his  grievance  to  the 
Board,  which,  trusting  probably  to 
local  guidance,  had  been  led  into 
inadvertent  error,  he  entirely  laid 
aside  the  duty  of  harmonious  co- 
operation, which  it  is  the  real  inter- 
est of  denominationalists  to  adopt 
if  they  hope  to  prevent  aggression 
by  uniform  and  systematic  effort. 
He  denounced  the  Board  as  a  set- 
of  ignorant  theorists,  refused  to 
"dance  attendance"  on  them,  or 
even  state  his  objections  to  them, 
saying  that  he  considered  it  as  a 
waste  of  time  to  deal  with  such  an 
impracticable  body.  And  a  short 
time  ago,  in  a  vigorous  and  declama- 
tory speech  at  St  James's  Hall,  he 
marshalled  a  quantity  of  statistics 
to  prove,  so  far  as  they  proved  any- 
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thing,  that  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  was  a  huge  mistake ;  that 
the  London  Board  was  unnecessary ; 
that  three  years  ago  there  was  no 
educational  destitution  in  London  ; 
that  the  voluntary  schools  were 
capable  of  meeting  every  demand  ; 
and  that  the  only  way  in  which 
.Board*  schools  could  be  filled  was 
by  emptying  the  existing  voluntary 
schools.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
induce  sensible  people  to  accept 
that  view.  No  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ever  suggested  it  when 
the  Act  was  passed;  on  the  con- 
trary, Parliament  drew  a  distinction 
between  London  and  the  rest  of  the 
country.  While  in  all  other  locali- 
ties School  Boards  are  not  establish- 
ed unless  the  Central  Department  is 
satisfied  of  the  necessity  for  them, 
or  the  localities  themselves  admit 
it ;  in  London  that  educational  des- 
titution was  treated  as  too  noto- 
rious and  widespread  to  admit  of 
doubt,  and  consequently  a  Board 
was  established  by  the  Act  without 
further  investigation.  Moreover,  the 
Board  proceeded  upon  no  theories 
in  ascertaining  the  number  of 
children  unprovided  for.  On  the 
contrary,  they  went  from  house  to 
house  and  counted  them,  and  found 
250,000  children  educationally  des- 
titute. From  these,  making  large 
deductions,  they  decided  that  with 
their  compulsory  powers  they 
might  force  into  schools  when 
built  100,600  children.  The  Cen- 
tral Department  has  sanctioned  this 
estimate.  After  hearing  all  that 
Canon  Gregory  had  to  say  to  the 
contrary,  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  sanctioned  it. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that,  even  if 
the  Board  should  hereafter  prove 
to  have  been  too  sanguine  of  the 
result  of  their  compulsory  powers, 
any  slight  excess  in  accommodation 
will  be  annually  reduced  by  the 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
children.  London  increases  every 


year  at  the  rate  of  60,000  people, 
l-6th  of  whom  according  to  some 
theories,  and  1  -  8th  according  to 
others,  will  be  children  of  the  age 
to  require  school  accommodation. 

The  important  point  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  judging  of  the  action 
of  School  Boards,  is  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  providing  excessive 
accommodation  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  the  voluntary  schools,  and 
with  a  view  to  underbid  and 
ruin  them  in  the  interests  of  pure- 
ly secular  education.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  several  School 
Boards  throughout  the  country,  and 
notably  those  at  Nottingham,  Key- 
worth,  and  Salford,  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  imputing 
that  policy  to  the  London  Board. 
They  have  decided  to  impart  the 
utmost  religious  instruction  allowed 
by  the  Act ;  and  in  spite  of  some 
occasional  errors  of  judgment, 
which,  in  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude, were  inevitable,  they  have 
shown  a  sincere  desire  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  existing 
schools,  and  to  co-operate  with  their 
managers  in  promoting  education, 
instead  of  engaging  in  a  civil  war 
against  them. 

The  friends  of  denominational 
instruction  should  appeal  from  oc- 
casional errors,  inseparable  from  a 
large  area  of  departmental  and 
executive  work,  and  perhaps  occa- 
sioned by  the  eccentricities  of 
individual  members,  specially  in- 
terested in  particular  localities,  to 
the  better  judgment  of  the  collec- 
tive Board.  They  should  not  be 
too  eager  to  declare  war  against  the 
Boards  without  a  sufficient  casus 
belli.  They  have  everything  to  gain 
by  insisting  upon  harmonious  co- 
operation. They  have  everything  to 
lose  by  provoking  a  spirit  of  hostile 
rivalry  and  opposition  on  the  part 
of  a  body  who  can  draw  from  the 
public  purse,  and  are  armed  with 
the  power  of  State  machinery. 
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This  leads  us  to  review  the  posi- 
tion of  School  Boards  throughout 
the  country,  and  point  out  the  atti- 
tude which  ought  to  he  adopted 
towards  them  if  they  are  not  to 
be  driven  to  form  alliances  with 
the  Secularist  and  Nonconformist 
bodies.  Three  years  have  passed 
away  since  the  election  of  the  first 
School  Boards,  and  their  successors 
are  now  at  the  outset  of  their 
career.  It  will  be  useful  to  offer 
some  observations  upon  the  char- 
acter, efficiency,  and  power  of  these 
institutions,  and  to  estimate  the 
real  position  which  they  occupy  in 
reference  to  the  work  of  education 
generally,  and  what  is  the  course 
of  conduct  which,  under  the  Act  and 
the  conditions  which  surround  them, 
they  are  called  upon  to  pursue. 

The  first  thing  to  observe  is,  that 
since  the  elections  of  1870  two 
changes  have  come  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  political  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject.  First,  the  air 
is  now  full  of  controversy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Act  is  framed,  far  more  so  than 
it  was  at  the  date  of  the  measure ; 
and,  secondly,  a  very  different  esti- 
mate has  been  formed  of  the  actual 
powers  and  influence  of  the  Boards. 
Apparently  the  members  of  the 
League,  and  those  who,  for  different 
reasons,  uphold  unsectarian  educa- 
tion, had  hoped  to  mould  the  work- 
ing of  this  enactment  to  suit  their 
particular  views,  and  trusted  to  local 
elections  to  modify  its  somewhat 
conservative  policy.  Such  hopes, 
however,  have  been  frustrated;  and 
accordingly,  while  those  who  have 
the  real  interests  of  education  at 
heart,  and  whose  minds  are  free 
from  sectarian  or  party  passion, 
have  been  labouring  in  the  dull 
and  mechanical  details  of  mere 
departmental  work,  others  have 
revelled  in  the  exciting  topics  of 
free  schools,  religious  equality, 
and  unsectarian  management;  and 


have  sought  to  dazzle  the  public 
with  their  wonderful  manipulation 
of  those  burning  questions.  The 
second  point  is  to  ascertain  how  it 
is  that  this  new  and  aspiring  politi- 
cal party,  which  is  known  as  the 
Birmingham  League,  and  is  led! 
by  Mr  Dixon,  has  been  so  cruelly 
at  fault  in  its  prognostications, 
and  is  condemned  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  a  policy  which  they 
have  loudly  condemned  gradually 
rooted  in  the  country,  and  win- 
ning everywhere  an  approval 
which  shows  that,  in.  spite  of  all 
counter-influences,  the  heart  of  the 
nation  is  still  sound  in  reference  to 
this  momentous  subject.  The  wildest 
doctrines  have  been  put  forward  in 
reference  to  the  secular  instruction 
of  children,  the  rights  of  parents  to 
have  them  taught  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  the  grievances  of 
impartially  aiding  religious  deno- 
minations to  confer  a  religious  train- 
ing. Common-sense  and  practical  ex- 
perience have  come  to  the  rescue;  and 
in  all  probability  this  long-neglected 
work  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  in 
spite  of  the  worst  efforts  of  its  most 
uncompromising  opponents. 

The  part  which  the  Boards 
play  in  this  great  national  drama, 
and  L  their  actual  relation  to  the 
subject,  ought  by  this  time  to  be 
most  accurately  understood,  especi- 
ally as  they  have  everywhere  been 
brought  into  contact  with  intoler- 
ance of  a  very  strong  order,  both 
sectarian  and  unsectarian.  Three 
years  ago  the  notion  seemed  to  pre- 
vail that  these  institutions  would 
be,  as  it  were,  local  parliaments ;  and 
the  London  Board  in  particular  was- 
especially  pointed  out  as  likely  to 
attract  distinguished  men,  and  to 
offer  an  arena  for  the  display  of 
public  virtues  and  talents  second 
only  to  that  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself.  .  Fortunately  men  of 
considerable  eminence  were  returned  r 
and  their  presence,  support,  and 
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personal  influence  have  no  doubt 
materially  contributed  to  the  success- 
ful progress  of  the  work,  and  to 
interest  and  guide  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  it.  A  retired  Viaeroy 
was  induced  to  find  a  constituency, 
and  to  exchange  the  imperial  cares 
of  ruling  two  hundred  millions  of 
human  beings  in  India  for  the 
routine  occupation  of  preparing  the 
means  of  driving  into  school  one 
hundred  thousand  of  the  neglected 
children  of  London.  The  name  and 
character  of  Lord  Lawrence  gave 
weight  and  dignity  to  the  London 
Board ;  and  while  they  stimulated 
the  interest  of  the  public,  they  also 
served  to  keep  in  the  background 
the  real  character  and  position  of 
the  Boards. 

For,  notwithstanding  all  that  is 
said  about  these  institutions,  their 
powers  of  taxing,  their  authority  to 
introduce  measures  of  compulsion, 
and  the  responsibility  of  their  mem- 
bers to  their  free  and  independent 
constituents,  a  little  attention  to  the 
terms  of  the  Act  will  suffice  to  show 
that  in  reality  Lord  Lawrence  was 
in  strict  subordination  to  MrForster  • 
and  that,  so  far  from  a  member  of 
those  institutions  having  any  real 
power  of  advancing  any  particular 
views  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
may  have  been  returned,  his  discre- 
tion is  only  allowed  to  range  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits.  Upon 
every  single  topic  of  interest  the 
lines  of  conduct  are  firmly  mapped 
out  by  the  Act;  and  in  almost  all  the 
points  where  an  executive  discretion 
has  to  be  exercised,  apart  from  the 
mechanical  administration  of  de- 
tails, the  sanction  of  the  Educational 
Department  is  necessary  before  any- 
thing can  be  done.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  three  questions  of  free, 
secular,  and  compulsory  education. 
A  member  of  advanced  views  upon 
the  first  of  these  subjects  would 
find  that,  after  he  had  secured  a 
majority  of  the  Board  in  his  favour, 


the  utmost  they  could  do  would  be 
to  apply  to  the  Department  for  leave 
to  carry  out  those  views,  provided 
they  could  point  out  special  circum- 
stances in  the  locality  which  ren- 
dered it  an  exception  to  the  general 
character  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore a  special  object  for  a  relaxation 
of  the  rule  against  free  education 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
Act.  Or  they  can  remit  a  few  pence 
under  the  17th  section  where  the 
parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  them  ; 
in  other  words,  they  are  not  obliged 
to  turn  the  children  out  of  the 
schools  if  the  fees  are  utterly  unpro- 
curable. Or  they  can  pay  a  few 
pence  to  a  voluntary  school  in  re- 
spect of  children  sent  there  ;  a  trans- 
action which,  if  carried  on  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  they  would 
shrink  from  as  an  unworthy  means 
of  aggrandising  some  denomination- 
al sect.  These  two  transactions 
of  remitting  and  paying  fees,  and 
of  contributing  money  to  the  in- 
dustrial schools,  are  the  only  acts 
which  the  Boards  can  do,  outside 
the  ordinary  routine  of  managing 
and  controlling  the  schools,  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  Educational  Department.  There 
is  no  other  thing  involving  any 
question  of  policy  or  principle,  or 
being  other  than  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness details  of  choosing  sites,  build- 
ing schools,  appointing  and  con- 
trolling managers,  which  they  have 
power  to  do,  from  one  end  of  the 
Act  to  the  other,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  the  Central  Department, 
or  without  its  express  sanction. 
They  can  only  pay  or  remit  a  few 
pence  under  circumstances  which 
are  so  carefully  defined  as  not  to 
admit  the  exercise  of  any  discre- 
tion. 

Then,  as  to  the  second  of  the  sub- 
jects, secular  education,  —  suppose 
an  ardent  denominationalist  is  re- 
turned, he  will  find  that  the  Board 
is  only  free  to  teach  religion  pro- 
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character  both  supported  more  or 
less  by  the  public  purse  bidding 
against  one  another  for  possession  of 
the  children.  An  excessive  supply 
of  Board  schools — that  is,  a  supply 
over  and  above  what  is  required  for 
the  resident  children — is  beyond  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act,  and 
would  destroy  the  harmony  which 
ought  to  exist,  and  which  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Act  to  preserve,  be- 
tween the  two  rival  sets  of  schools, — 
viz.,  Board  schools  and  voluntary 
schools.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
Act  to  see  what  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  London  Board  in  the  matter, 
we  find  that,  under  its  provisions, 
if  the  Department  had  estimated 
80,000  children,  instead  of  100,600, 
to  require  accommodation,  its  in- 
direct authority  easily  enabled  it 
to  cut  down  the  Board's  estimate 
to  that  figure.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  its  estimate  had  been  that  120,000 
children  required  accommodation, 
it  could  have  served  a  requisition 
upon  the  Board  to  supply  it,  and 
on  refusal  could  have  declared  the 
Board  in  default,  and  thereupon 
have  removed  all  its  members  from 
office.  When  the  numbers  requir- 
ing accommodation  are  settled  (and 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  power  of 
settling  this  and  the  final  responsi- 
bility for  so  doing  do  not  rest  with 
the  Central  Department  instead  of 
the  Board),  the  Board  is  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  choosing  sites 
whereon  to  erect  the  schools,  and  of 
purchasing  them  by  contract,  though 
not  in  exercise  of  compulsory 
powers  until  the  sanction  of  the 
Department  has  been  previously 
obtained. 

And  after  the  schools  are  erected, 
the  Board  has  power  to  control  and 
manage  them,  and  appoint  the 
necessary  officials  for  that  purpose. 
If  it  contravenes  the  regulations 
laid  down  for  that  purpose,  by  itself, 
by  any  of  its  members  or  ser- 
vants, it  may  be  declared  in  default, 
and  dismissed  from  office.  It  has 


vided  that  it  does  not  inculcate  the 
tenets  of  any  one  single  theological 
sect  known  to  Christendom.  The 
choice  of  religion,  if  taught  at  all, 
lies  between  the  Bible  with  note 
and  comment,  and  the  Bible  with- 
out. There  is  evidently  a  strong 
feeling  against  secular  education, 
pure  and  simple ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  successive  Boards 
will  be  allowed  to  ring  the  changes 
between  these  two  alternatives.  The 
discretion  of  the  existing  Boards 
will  therefore  be  somewhat  limited, 
since  we  may  fairly  assume  that  in 
all  cases  where  a  decision  has  been 
come  to,  it  will  be  maintained,  and 
a  uniform  course  observed. 

And  with  regard  to  the  third 
topic  of  compulsory  education,  the 
Board  cannot  take  a  single  step,  or 
frame  a  single  by-law,  or  alter  one 
which  it  finds  in  existence,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Department ;  and 
has,  in  reality,  no  discretion  whatever 
until  the  subject  has,  after  due 
sanction  of  the  by-laws  has  been 
obtained,  reached  the  stage  of  the 
mechanical  execution  of  details. 

And  apart  from  these  three  topics 
of  paramount  interest,  there  is  no 
one  subject  upon  which  the  Boards 
have  in  law  and  in  fact  an  unfettered 
right  of  action.  Some  question  was 
made  not  long  ago,  whether  the 
London  Board  was  right  in  provid- 
ing accommodation  for  100,600  chil- 
dren, so  as  to  bring  up  the  number 
of  children  provided  for  to  a  total 
of  450,000.  It  was  argued  that  this 
total  was  excessive.  It  was  ob- 
viously an  important  question  ;  for, 
so  far  as  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided exceeds  the  demand,  or  the 
requirements  of  the  children,  not 
merely  is  the  ratepayers'  money 
unnecessarily  spent,  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  London  Board  schools  are 
nearly  all  of  them  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  a  voluntary  school,  the 
latter  is  subjected  to  an  unneces- 
sary competition ;  and  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  two  schools  of  different 
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the  power  to  spend  money ;  but  it  is 
under  the  obligation  to  raise  it  from 
the  ratepayers,  who  are  left  in  that 
respect  to  enforce  responsibility 
without  the  interference  of  the 
Department.  It  cannot  borrow 
without  sanction,  and  therefore  its 
spending  powers  are  limited  to  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Act,  and 
likely  to  be  approved  by  the  constit- 
uencies. Now  it  must  be  perfectly 
obvious  that,  with  these  functions 
and  duties  to  discharge,  the  opinion 
of  members  of  School  Boards,  and 
their  particular  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  education,  are  not  of  first- 
rate  national  or  even  local  im- 
portance. If  the  most  implacable 
enemies  of  the  Act  obtained  a 
majority  at  any  local  Board,  their 
powers  of  mischief  would  be  ex- 
tremely limited.  The  policy  to  be 
pursued  is  strictly  laid  down  in  the 
Act  j  nearly  all  questions  which  may 
arise  involving  any  principle  must 
be  settled  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department;  and  the  Boards 
are  useful  so  far  as  they  bring 
competent  knowledge,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  attentive  discharge  of  their 
duties,  to  aid  the  work  which  the 
country  has  undertaken. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
obvious  that  the  central  authority  is 
by  no  means  given  up.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  De- 
partment to  institute  searching 
inquiries  into  the  condition  of  every 
locality,  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  as  to  the 
amount  of  educational  destitution, 
to  form  School  Boards  where  they 
are  necessary  or  desired,  and  to 
insist  upon  that  destitution  being 
removed.  The  Central  Office  parts 
with,  in  the  first  instance,  the  func- 
tions of  organising  and  executing 
the  work  which  it  is  its  business  to 
see  carried  into  effect;  but  it  reserves 
the  power  of  compelling  that  work 
to  be  done.  The  funds  must  be 
supplied  by  local  agencies  up  to  a 
certain  amount,  and  will  be  supple- 


mented by  the  taxes  if  necessary. 
And  the  important  part  is,  that  the 
control  and  management  of  those 
schools  when  established  are  under 
local  and  individual  administration. 
Those  who  in  their  different  locali- 
ties come  forward  to  bear  their 
share  in  the  work  —  which  must 
generally  be  of  a  dull,  dry,  and 
laborious  character,  lightened,  no 
doubt,  by  a  good  deal  of  human 
interest  and  sympathies — are  doing 
far  more  in  the  cause  of  national 
education  than  those  who  content 
themselves  with  writing  a  series  of 
elaborate  papers  covering  their  au- 
thors with  distinction,  but  impeding 
practical  work  by  unsectarian  intol- 
erance. The  real  position  of  the 
Boards,  therefore,  so  far  from  their 
being  local  parliaments,  is  that  they 
are  subordinate  executive  agencies 
grafted  upon  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment. Their  deliberative  power, 
whether  great  or  small,  cannot  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling any  main  question  of  policy  or 
principle ;  it  is  useful  so  far  as  it 
throws  light  upon  details,  and 
guides  and  informs  the  Education 
Department.  The  members  re- 
semble ordinary  departmental  offi- 
cials in  the  nature  of  their  work, 
and  in  the  degree  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  their  official  superior; 
they  differ  from  them  in  so  far 
as  responsibility  to  the  ratepayers 
alone  in  matters  of  expenditure 
renders  them  independent  in  that 
respect  of  all  other  control.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  ratepayers, 
though  they  may  be  dismissed  by 
the  Department ;  and  further,  they 
are  unremunerated,  except  in  respect 
of  the  esteem  and  consideration 
which  the  public  generally  pay  to 
those  who  give  it  independent  and 
disinterested  services. 

The  position  of  the  Boards  relative 
to  the  whole  subject  of  education 
ought  to  be  accurately  estimated 
by  the  country  before  arriving  at 
conclusions  in  reference  to  any  fu- 
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ttire  amendments  or  alterations  of 
the  Act  of  1870.  We  repeat  that 
their  actual  power  to  settle  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  education  should 
proceed  is  very  insignificant,  Parlia- 
ment having  fully  prescribed  them, 
and  ;  confided  to  the  Education 
Department  the  responsibility  of 
settling  all  questions  of  any  general 
importance  which  may  arise  in  their 
application.  The  influence  of  the 
London  School  Board  in  settling 
these  questions  has  been  consider- 
able; but  in  the  future  their  area  is 
extremely  small.  The  public  ad- 
vantage arising  from  the  institution 
of  School  Boards  is,  that  they  bring 
without  expense  persons  armed  with 
official  authority,  but  in  intimate 
connection  with  the  ratepayers,  and 
without  bureaucratic  sympathies, 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  parents 
whose  children  are  to  be  taught, 
and  within  the  very  walls  of  the 
schools  in  which  the  teaching  is 
done.  So  far  as  members  of  the 
School  Boards  work  instead  of  talk, 
and  really  influence  and  supervise 
the  proceedings  of  their  subordinate 
officials,  they  serve  to  divest  the 
action  of  the  State  in  this  difficult 
and  laborious  undertaking  of  its 
hard,  inexorable,  and  mechanical 
character,  and  infuse  somewhat  of 
personal  influence  and  sympathy 
into  the  work.  As  regards  the 
work  of  compulsion,  for  instance, 
the  efficacy  of  the  Boards,  their 
members,  and  the  members  of  their 
local  divisional  committees,  is  far 
superior  to  anything  which  a  mere 
department  of  State  could  possibly 
possess  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  work  practicable,  and  divesting 
it  by  means  of  conciliatory  personal 
influence  of  its  apparent  harshness, 
and  commending  it,  by  helping  to 
remove  practical  difficulties  and  im- 
pediments, to  the  willing  acqui- 
escence of  the  people.  The  course 
which  the  London  School  Board 
has  taken  upon  this  subject  is  one 


which  shows  the  advantage  of  the 
institution,  and  ought  to  outweigh 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public  any 
shortcomings  or  misdoings  which 
may  be  laid  to  its  charge.  Having 
covered  London  with  divisional 
committees,  whose  members  give 
gratuitous  services  and  warm  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  work,  it  is 
enabled,  under  their  superintend- 
ence, and  by  means  of  its  numerous 
officials,  to  sweep  children  into  the 
schools  in  this  mode  :  First,  a  per- 
sonal search  is  made  in  the  houses 
by  visitors  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  expedients  of  advice 
and  persuasion  are  resorted  to. 
These  are  often  successful,  more 
particularly  as  the  moral  influence 
of  a  by-law  enacting  compulsory 
education  soon  permeates  the  class 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  If 
persuasion  fails,  a  notice  is  served 
upon  the  defaulting  parent,  requir- 
ing him  to  attend  the  divisional 
committee  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  his  non-compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  by-law,  and  the 
impediments  in  the  way  of  doing  so. 
That  is  a  second  step  of  a  process 
intended;  to  substitute  conciliation 
and  persuasion  for,  the  unbending 
operation  of  legal  compulsion.  The 
third  step  is  to  summon  the  parent 
to  explain  for  the  second  time  any 
reasons  there  may  exist  why  he 
should  not  be  summoned  before  a 
magistrate,  in  order  to  the  issuing 
of  legal  process.  And  in  the  last 
place,  as  a  check  upon  any  resort  to 
legal  process  which  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  no  summons  can  be  ap- 
plied for  without  the  consent  of  the 
member  for  the  division  in  which 
the  parent  resides.  Under  this 
system  50,000  children  have  al- 
ready, in  London,  with  but  little 
difficulty,  been  swept  into  the  schools 
— which  is  a  fair  result  to  show,  con- 
sidering that  the  by-laws  upon  the 
subject  have  not  yet  been  in  exist- 
ence for  two  years,  and  after  their 
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promulgation,  machinery  had  to  be 
organised  for  carrying  them  into 
effect;  and  considering,  also,  that  the 
total  number  of  children  to  whom 
the  Act  can  be  made  to  apply  is 
about  450,000,  of  whom  330,000 
had  already  been  provided  for  by 
the  voluntary  schools  before  the  Act 
came  into  operation.  Then  another 
advantage  of  these  Boards  is  the 
publicity  which  attends  their  doings. 
They  let  daylight  into  the  transac- 
tion of  their  business.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  system  of  popular 
representation,  serves  to  arouse  and 
sustain  a  far  greater  degree  of  pub- 
lic interest  and  sympathy  than  the 
subject  has  ever  before  excited. 
And  if  the  importance  of  attending 
to  this  long-neglected  work  is  duly 
estimated,  the  advantages  of  a 
system  which  brings  the  public 
mind  to  bear  upon  it,  and  to  take 
an  engrossing  interest  in  its  details, 
must  not  be  depreciated.  Periodical 
elections  every  three  years,  with  the 
habits  of  watchfulness  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  other,  which  they  insure, 
are  a  powerful  stimulus  to  this 
work,  and  are  congenial  to  the 
national  tastes  and  habits. 

The  true  point  in  the  working 
of  the  present  educational  system 
which  the  friends  of  religious  in- 
struction should  keep  in  mind,  and 
by  which  they  should  test  the  con- 
duct of  the  Boards,  is  fortunately 
one  on  which  they  will  have  with 
them  the  sympathies  of  all  the  rate- 
payers,— viz.,  economy.  Not  that 
efficiency  should  be  sacrificed  in 
any  way;  but  the  supply  of  excessive 
accommodation — that  is,  for  a  greater 
number  of  children  than  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  require  it — really 
involves  indirectly  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  Secularists 
and  the  Denominationalists.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former 
hoped  to  work  this  Act  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  views;  and  the 


way  in  which  they  expected  to  do 
so  was  by  encouraging  the  transfer 
of  voluntary  schools  to  the  Boards 
under  the  clauses  in  that  behalf. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this- 
scheme,  which  at  present  has  been 
a  failure,  can  be  fulfilled :  first,  by 
the  public  in  presence  of  these- 
rate-supported  schools  diminishing 
their  subscriptions  and  support  to 
the  voluntary  schools;  and  secondly,, 
by  the  Boards  facilitating  the  with- 
drawal of  children  from  them  by 
supplying  them  with  accommoda- 
tion elsewhere.  If  there  were  any 
serious  danger  of  the  voluntary 
schools  being  undermined  in  this- 
way,  the  triumph  of  the  Secularists- 
would  be  assured.  But  there  is- 
against  it,  first,  a  strong  and  general 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
support  of  religious  education;  se- 
condly, a  class-feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  children  and  their  parents ;, 
thirdly,  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
ratepayers  in  favour  of  economy, 
and  against  an  excessive  and  undue- 
supply  of  accommodation.  These- 
are  the  three  currents  which  work 
in  favour  of  preserving  religious  edu- 
cation and  the  voluntary  schools. 
They  cannot  be  too  sedulously 
watched  and  cultivated.  They  will 
run  their  course  more  efficiently  if 
they  run  smoothly;  and  harmoni- 
ous co-operation  should  be  enforced 
alike  on  the  managers  of  both  sets  of 
institutions  on  which  the  Education 
Act  relies  for  carrying  its  policy  into- 
effect. 

The  best  mode  in  which  this  is 
to  be  done  is  by  bringing  the  ut- 
most of  voluntary  effort  which  the- 
Act  permits  to  the  work  of  the- 
Board  schools.  So  far  as  such 
voluntary  effort  renders  the  same 
service  to  the  Board  schools  which 
the  efforts  of  ministers  of  religion, 
their  wives  and  families,  render  to- 
the  voluntary  schools,  not  merely  is 
a  link  established  between  them,  but 
the  Board  schools  are  to  a  certain 
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We  have  drawn  attention,  in  this 
and  a  preceding  article,  at  this 
length  to  the  subject  of  education, 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  of  all  the  ques- 
tions which  at  the  present  moment 
engage  public  attention.  This  mea- 
sure was  carried  with  the  concur- 
rence and  support  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  and  if  it  is  to  pros- 
per and  be  maintained,  its  work- 
ing must  receive  watchful  attention 
from  the  same  quarter.  Recollect- 
ing that  the  main  principle  upon 
which  it  is  founded — namely,  the 
preservation  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, and  consequent  retention  of 
religious  instruction  —  is  regarded 
with  vehement  hostility  by  the 
most  active  and  influential  politi- 
cians of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
is  a  vital  portion  of  Conservative 
policy,  it  is  to  the  keeping  of  the 
latter  that  the  success  of  this  mea- 
sure is  necessarily  confided.  Re- 
collecting, also,  that  the  Liberal 
party  is  divided  upon  the  questions 
of  secular  and  free  education  in  the 
Board  schools,  and  that  the  issue  of 
their  interesting  disputes  invariably 
baffles  speculation,  there  is  still  fur- 
ther need  of  the  watchful  support 
of  the  Conservative  party. 

The  question,  moreover,  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  its  party  interest 
and  significance.  The  two  great 
historic  parties  in  the  State  have 
several  times  exchanged  their  prin- 
ciples. Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  His- 
tory of  England,  compares  the  state 
of  parties  in  1713  and  1836,  and 
shows  that  certain  principles  of 
foreign  policy,  of  liberal  toleration 
to  Roman  Catholics,  of  triennial 
Parliaments,  of  free  trade,  and  even 
the  expedient  of  an  overwhelming 
creation  of  Peers  to  serve  a  tempor- 
ary purpose,  were  at  the  former  date 
the  inheritance  of  Tories,  and  at  the 
latter  date  as  distinctly  belonged  to 
the  "Whigs.  So  also  in  the  days  of 
Lord  Shelborne  and  Mr  Pitt,  which 


extent  assimilated  to  their  rivals  in 
point  of  associations,  personal  influ- 
ence, and  efficient  superintendence. 
Such  voluntary  efforts  are  being 
made  in  numerous  instances,  and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  encouraged. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  them 
if  they  serve  to  bring  this  measure 
to  the  homes  of  the  poor  with  the 
voice  of  persuasion  and  kindly 
interest,  instead  of  a  spirit  of  rigo- 
rously enforcing  a  reluctant  or  me- 
chanical obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  kindly  personal  administration 
of  this  Act ;  its  application  by  those 
interested'in  its  working  and  in  those 
to  whom  it  applies;  the  close  super- 
vision of  its  details  and  manage- 
ment ;  sympathy  in  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  impediments  in  its  way, 
by  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  conditions  of  family  life,  and 
the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  very 
young  children;  and  the  greater 
esprit  infused  among  visitors  and 
teachers,  and  other  official  agents, 
by  the  influence  of  near  personal 
control,  instead  of  remote  official 
subordination,  —  are  all  important 
conditions  for  the  success  of  this 
measure.  So  far  as  they  are 
given,  the  Board  schools  may  rival 
the  voluntary  schools  in  those 
adjuncts  of  personal  interest  and 
sympathy,  which  go  so  far  to  recom- 
mend education  to  the  parents  and 
children.  So  far  as  they  are  with- 
held, the  Board  schools  run  the  risk 
of  falling  to  the  level  of  a  routine 
and  mechanical  discharge  of  mere 
officialism.  The  interest  which  has 
been  aroused  in  this  subject  is  the 
most  hopeful  augury  for  the  future ; 
and  if  it  can  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed without  let  or  hindrance  from 
either  sectarian  or  unsectarian  in- 
tolerance, this  work  of  national 
education  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  generation,  make  a  stride  in 
advance  which  no  future  misman- 
agement will  be  able  to  retrace. 
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preceded  the  French  Kevolution, 
the  Tory  party  were  the  champions 
of  free  trade  and  Parliamentary  re- 
form, while  Mr  Fox  and  the  Liber- 
als were  resolutely  opposed  to  them. 
Again  the  position  has  changed. 
The  constituencies  which  the  Tory 
party  has  called  into  existence  have 
forced  upon  the  Government  a  great 
measure  of  national  education.  The 
principle  which  one  party  brings 
to  the  solution  of  all  difficulties 
connected  with  it,  is  that  of  univer- 
sal toleration  of  all  religious  sects 
and  opinions,  and  of  limiting  the  pa- 
rental duty  of  the  State  by  the  cor- 
relative duty  of  the  father.  The 
Liberals  are  drifting  by  an  inevitable 
destiny  to  a  policy  of  secular  intol- 
erance, totally  inconsistent  with 
their  former  dogma  of  religious  li- 
berty, and  of  swamping  all  personal 
independence  and  self-government 
in  the  full  tide  of  paternal  govern- 
ment. Upon  this  subject  of  na- 
tional education,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  it  should  proceed,  we 
have  directly  to  deal  with  the  unborn 
millions  of  the  future.  No  subject 
can  test  more  thoroughly  the  first 
principles  of  party  organisation,  life, 
and  action.  Year  by  year  there  are 
added  to  the  populations  of  these 
islands  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  human  beings. 
Last  century  it  took  100  years  to 
double  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  century  that  feat 
is  being  accomplished  in  less  than 
50  years.  History  never  tires  of  re- 
calling the  incursions  of  the  nomad 
hordes  of  the  East  upon  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  West.  The  Goths,  the 
Visigoths,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Huns,  were  not  more  terrible  invad- 
ers of  the  Eoman  Empire  than  our 
own  swarming  numbers  may  become 
to  English  civilisation  and  English 
prosperity,  if  we  deal  with  them 
ignorantly — if,  instead  of  passing 
them  beneath  the  yoke  of  our  civili- 


sation and  religion,  we  watch  their 
growing  numbers  in  helpless  in- 
difference. A  badly  administered 
Poor-law  stimulates  pauper  popula- 
tion, and  resembles  the  system  un- 
der which,  in  the  last  days  of  an  effete 
empire,  barbarian  invasions  were 
practically  encouraged  by  the  tri- 
bute paid  to  prevent  them.  Schools 
and  education  which  are  entirely 
free  are  a  part  of  the  same  disas- 
trous system  of  licentious  relief. 
But  it  is  through  the  schoolmaster 
that  a  civilised  community  achieves 
its  conquests  over  the  invaders  of 
the  present  day,  and  therefore  the 
State  contributes  the  larger  portion 
of  the  expense. 

And  with  regard  to  secular  edu- 
cation of  the  masses,  we  can  only 
compare  it  to  a  panic-stricken  over 
throw  of  the  country's  altars  at  the 
approach  of  the  hungry  thousands, 
whose  numbers  we  have  stimulated, 
and  whose  ignorance  we  have  caused. 
The  security  against  such  base  sur- 
render can  never  be  found  in  a 
party  whose  principles  and  passions 
find  expression  in  the  free  thinking 
of  advanced  philosophers,  and  the 
widespread  and  spreading  infidelity 
disclosed  and  commended  in  the 
Autobiography  of  Mr  Mill. 

Fortunately  this  subject  of  Na- 
tional Education  is,  for  the  present 
at  least,  out  of  the  region  of  politi- 
cal and  theological  disputants,  and 
has  become  one  of  practical  work. 
The  success  of  the  measure  has  been 
due  to  Conservative  support,  and 
we  trust  that  the  same  influence 
will  be  able  to  protect  its  working. 
In  all  probability  the  subject  will 
yet  form  the  battle-field  of  many 
party  contests.  But  the  work  of 
education  can  go  on  independently 
of  that ;  for  the  issues  which  are 
raised  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
interests  of  children,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  decided  for  many  years 
to  come. 
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THE  COMTE  DE  CHAMBORD  AND  CONSERVATISM. 


A  GOOD  many  earnest  Frenchmen 
were  convinced,  a  month  ago,  that 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  would  be 
their  king  within  ten  days.  Many 
more  were  surer  still  that  he  would 
never  be  their  king  at  all.  Both 
sides  agreed  on  one  point — both 
were  certain  that  the  question  would 
be  decided  solely  by  a  vote  of  the 
Versailles  Chamber  :  neither  of  them 
gave  a  thought  to  another  issue ;  nei- 
ther of  them  suspected  any  other  mode 
of  settlement.  They  forgot,  in  their 
hot  emotion,  that  France  is  the  pe- 
culiar land  of  bewildering  surprises  ; 
the  country  where  impossibilities 
•come  to  pass,  where  certainties  are 
never  realised.  France,  though,  did 
not  forget  its  habits ;  faithful  to  its 
old  fondness  for  astonishments,  it 
astonished  everybody  again:  the 
decision  which  was  unanimously 
expected  was  not  pronounced  at  all ; 
a  solution  which  nobody  had  fore- 
seen dropped  suddenly  from  the 
skies.  It  is  true  that  a  few  enthu- 
siastic people  had  gone  on  protest- 
ing that  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
neither  could,  nor  should,  nor  would 
consent  to  the  slightest  modification 
of  the  programmes  which  he  had 
published  to  the  world  during '  the 
last  eighteen  months ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, he  was  bound,  even  at 
the  risk  of  upsetting  everything,  to 
repudiate  with  scorn  the  half-libe- 
ral concessions  which  had  been  in- 
dicated in  his  name.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  these  ardent  Royalists 
considered — though  the  second  view 
was  somewhat  in  contradiction  with 
the  first — that  this  repudiation  was 
so  self-evident  a  necessity  that  it 
would  upset  nothing,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to 
make  it.  The  Prince  had  said  so 
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often  that  he  would  not  yield,  that, 
in  their  eyes,  it  was  doing  him  a 
grievous  wrong  to  imagine  that  he 
had  admitted  even  the  possibility 
of  yielding ;  why  then  subject  him 
to  the  indignity  of  once  more  re- 
peating what  had  been  already  so 
many  times  declared  ?  People  of  the 
opposite  way  of  thinking  arrived  at 
the  same  result  by  other  arguments. 
To  them  it  seemed  contrary  to  all 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  question 
of  principle  remained  undecided. 
They  were  unable  to  admit,  in  the 
face  of  the  conciliatory  messages 
brought  back  from  Salzburg  by  M. 
Chesnelong,that  no  arrangement  had 
been  effected  as  to  the  basis  of  the 
coming  Constitution ;  they  were 
prepared  for  difficulties  of  interpre- 
tation, but  they  were  convinced 
that  the  Comte  de  Chambord  had 
accepted  modern  liberties  as  the 
main  condition  of  his  return.  For 
these  two  widely  different  reasons, 
it  was  admitted  everywhere  that  dis- 
cussions about  rights  would  not  come 
on  until  the  restored  monarch  and 
his  Parliament  got  face  to  face,  and 
began  to  talk  out  the  precise  mean- 
ing which  each  of  them  attributed 
to  M.  Chesnelong's  words;  mean- 
while, the  doubt  seemed  to  lie  in 
the  vote  alone.  The  nation,  as  a 
whole,  was  certainly  not  favourable 
to  the  project;  but  the  people  could 
take  no  part  in  the  decision:  it 
rested  solely  with  the  Deputies;  the 
whole  interest  of  the  solution  was 
concentrated  at  Versailles.  No  one 
could  pretend  to  say  which  way 
the  Assembly  would  lean  at  last; 
but  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
should  settle  the  question  for  himself, 
that  he  should  refuse  the  crown 
before  it  was  distinctly  offered  to 
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him,  was  so  utterly  beyond  all  the 
apparent  possibilities  of  the  position, 
that  nobody  gave  a  thought  to  such 
an  outside  chance.  So,  when  this 
very  chance  came  off — when,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  act,  the  Prince 
was  scratchedbefore  the  race —  people 
stood  still,  and  gazed,  and  wondered 
who  was  deceived  and  who  deceiv- 
ing— the  Prince,  his  party,  or  them- 
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The  French  of  our  generation  have 
a  disposition  to  explain  by  treachery 
every  disappointment  which  they 
experience.  This  tendency  is  not 
only  singularly  unhealthy ;  it  is  also 
difficult  to  comprehend,  for  it  indi- 
cates a  strange  insufficiency  of  moral 
courage  and  resource  in  what  is,  in- 
contestably,  a  brave  and  elastic  race; 
it  implies  a  night  of  the  population 
from  the  task  of  estimating  its  own 
responsibilities  and  its  own  defects. 
We  saw  it  persistently  at  work 
three  years  ago,  throughout  a  war 
which  disgraced  the  character  of 
Frenchmen  far  more  than  it  shamed 
their  arms  :  we  see  one  of  its  direct 
effects  in  the  melancholy  exposure 
which  is  now  going  on  day  by  day 
at  Trianon.  The  scream  which  arose 
on  the  31st  October  was  another  of 
its  results ;  for,  when  the  letter  from 
the  Prince  was  published,  the  first 
cry  was,  "  Who  is  the  traitor  now  1 " 
How  is  a  nation  to  rise  from  trial 
while  it  preserves  the  habit  of 
wreaking  its  failures  on  a  victim, 
and  while  it  apparently  thinks  it 
natural  that  traitors  should  grow  up 
amidst  it  so  as  to  be  ready  when 
they  are  wanted  ] 

In  the  case  before  us  the  need  of 
the  usual  victim  passed  off  with  un- 
accustomed quickness,  partly  because 
the  public  had  the  difficulty  of  a 
choice,  and  could  not,  at  first,  decide 
between  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
and  M.  Chesnelong;  partly  because, 
under  pressure  from  other  sources, 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  changed 
its  form.  The  difficulties  of  the  new 


position  which  had  suddenly  sprung 
up  absorbed  all  thoughts ;  there  was 
no  room  left  for  retrospective  per- 
sonal discussion;  France  had  to 
turn  her  eyes  to  other  needs.  The 
urgency  of  immediate  combat  pre- 
vented either  side  from  giving  to 
this  strange  story  the  particular 
class  of  attention  that  it  most  de- 
served; and,  moreover,  with  the 
actual  objects  and  composition  of 
French  parties,  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  would  have  been  looked  at,  either 
by  Monarchists  or  Republicans, 
from  the  side  where  its  gravest 
teaching  lies.  There  are  other 
points  involved  in  it  besides  the 
facts  of  Salzburg.  It  reopens,  in  a 
hitherto  unknown  shape,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  attributes  and  the  obli- 
gations of  modern  kings ;  it  forces 
us  to  judge,  not  only  whether  the 
subject  has  told  the  truth,  but 
whether  the  sovereign  has  done  his 
duty.  It  is  because  it  presents  it- 
self under  conditions  such  as  these 
that  the  case  takes  a  place  of  its  own 
in  modern  history — that  it  consti- 
tutes a  precedent  of  which  no  pre- 
vious example  has  existed — that  it 
merits  the  examination  of  foreign 
lookers-on.  And  as  our  instinctive 
loyalty  to  the  throne,  our  attachment 
to  certain  principles  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  as  essential  to  the  strength 
and  honesty  of  nations  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  dynasties,  incline  us 
English  to  expect  that  princes  will 
not  shrink  from  the  duties  which 
are  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
position,  and  that  they  will  not 
claim  rights  without  simultaneously 
accepting  responsibilities,  it  may  be 
that  we  are  more  fit  than  the  French 
themselves  to  examine  the  conduct 
of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  in  this 
special  light.  In  addition  to  that 
consideration,  the  interest  of  the 
cause  we  serve,  of  Conservatism  in 
the  new  character  which  events  are 
leading  it  to  assume,  of  the  self-de- 
fence which  we  too  shall  soon  have 
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to  organise  against  democracy,  en- 
courage and  entitle  us  to  discuss 
this  break-down  of  royalty,  and  to 
seek  out  its  consequences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  here 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  the 
Eight  of  the  French  Chamber  to 
attempt  a  Legitimist  restoration; 
they  are  known  to  everybody  ;  and 
furthermore,  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject does  not  lie  in  its  origin,  but  in 
its  end.  No  one  cares  now  to  know 
why  the  Comte  de  Chambord  was 
talked  of  as  a  future  king ;  but  we 
are  all  interested  in  determining 
whether  he  had  a  right  to  refuse 
the  offer.  It  does  not  matter  much 
to  the  world  whether  M.  Chesne- 
long  was  correct  or  not  in  the 
impressions  which  he  brought  back 
from  Salzburg;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  grave  importance  whether 
the  Prince,  to  whom  a  part  of  France 
was  appealing  in  its  distress,  has  done 
his  duty  to  his  own  cause  and  to 
ours.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  M. 
Chesnelong  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  carefully-worded,  moderate 
report  which  he  laid  before  his  col- 
leagues when  he  got  back  to  Paris 
on  the  16th  of  October,  and  which 
he  confirmed  in  his  declarationto  the 
Chamber  on  the  18th  of  October, 
was  evidently  and  necessarily  that 
which  the  Comte  de  Chambord  had 
authorised  him  to  make ;  but.  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove 
its  truths  by  quotations,  by  analogies, 
and  by  outside  evidence.  Whether 
it  be  true  or  not,  the  Prince  is  al- 
most equally  in  the  wrong.  If  the 
statements  which  M.  Chesnelong 
made  on  the  16th  were  false, 
M.  de  Chambord  should  have 
rectified  them  instantly,  instead 
of  waiting  till  the  27th ;  if  they 
were  correct,  then  his  position 
is  even  worse,  for  in  that  case  he 
has  failed  to  carry  out  the  under- 
standing which  he  had  permitted 
M.  Chesnelong  to  suppose  that  he 
had  accepted. 


The  latter  explanation  is  probably 
the  one  which  posterity  will  adopt ; 
the  testimony  which  satisfies  us 
now,  against  our  prejudices  and  our 
wishes,  will  look  clearer  still  here- 
after, when  regrets  have  passed  away, 
and  when  historians  less  respectful 
than  ourselves  dissect  the  causes  of 
the  abdication  of  the  last  Bourbon  ; 
the  hostile  interpretations  which 
have  already  begun  to  echo  round 
us  may  then  assume  a  definite  and 
accepted  character.  We  are  con- 
firmed in  this  impression  by  all  the 
circumstances  and  all  the  details  of 
the  negotiation.  The  mere  admit- 
tance of  the  delegates  of  the  Eight 
into  the  presence  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  constituted,  in  the  eyes 
of  France,  a  tacit  recognition  by 
him  of  the  principle  of  constitu- 
tional government,  without  which  he 
knew  as  well  as  they  did  that  France 
would  not  offer  him  the  crown. 
It  would  have  been  perfectly  in  har- 
mony with  his  previous  constant 
attitude  to  have  refused  to  receive 
ambassadors  who  came  to  propose  to 
him  what  he  would  not  accept.  If 
he  thought  that  solution  somewhat 
discourteous,  then  he  could  have 
received  them,  but  have  rejected  all 
discussion,  as  being  useless.  Or, 
finally,  having  received  them,  and 
having  gone  through  the  entire  sub- 
ject with  them,  and  having  sent 
them  back  with  a  message  to  their 
party,  it  was  his  bounden  duty, 
both  as  Prince  and  man,  to  have 
instantly  corrected  any  errors  in  the 
delivery  of  that  message.  But  he 
let  eleven  days  go  by  before  he 
made  a  sign  ;  and  then,  without  con- 
tradicting one  single  word  of  M. 
Chesnelong' s  report,  he  declined  to 
do  anything  at  all  for  France  unless 
he  could  do  everything  his  own 
way. 

Decisive  as  this  argument  evi- 
dently was  between  his  conscience 
and  himself — and  whatever  be  the 
opinion  entertained  of  the  conduct 
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of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  no  one 
can  doubt  the  perfect  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  his  personal  intentions — 
it  is  utterly  valueless  in  its  public 
aspect.  How  can  any  logical  or 
moral  claim  to  liberty  of  action 
be  put  forward  by  a  Prince  who 
-says,  in  his  very  letter  of  abdication, 
"  I  am  the  necessary  pilot,  the  sole 
pilot  capable  of  leading  the  ship  to 
harbour,  because  I  have  mission 
and  authority  for  that "  1  Who  can 
comprehend  the  inductive  processes 
by  which  this  one  infallible  self-as- 
serted captain  arrived  at  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  a  right — pursuing 
his  own  metaphor — to  leave  the 
ship  to  perish  because  the  crew 
would  not  allow  him  to  command  it 
on  his  own  terms  ?  It  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  that  the  noblest  shape 
of  charity,  nay,  the  most  imperious 
form  of  duty,  is  to  save  those  who 
are  in  danger,  even  at  the  cost  of 
some  self-sacrifice.  The  Comte  de 
Chambord,  apparently,  is  not  of 
that  opinion :  he  proclaims  the 
gravity  of  the  danger ;  he  declares 
that  the  danger  can  be  avoided  by 
his  aid  alone  ;  and  then  he  says  to 
the  sinking  ship,  "  But,  before  I 
save  you,  I  must  stipulate  my  con- 
ditions." 

In  the  face  of  this  scarcely  cred- 
ible desertion  we  are  forced  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  have  not 
been  altogether  wrong  in  -our 
appreciation  of  his  character  ; 
whether  what  seemed  to  us,  un- 
til a  month  ago,  to  be  a  rather 
narrow-minded  but  unwavering  ex- 
pression of  the  intensest  sentiment 
of  duty,  was  anything  but  conscien- 
tious pride  and  highly  virtuous 
obstinacy  ;  whether  this  last  repre- 
sentative of  unfading  truths  was  not, 
after  all,  an  ordinary  man  full  of 
weakness,  like  every  one  else  around 
us  ?  How  else  are  we  to  explain  the 
feelings  which  led  this  self-declared 
saviour  of  his  country,  this  one  pos- 
sible conductor  of  his  nation,  to 
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draw  back  to  solitude  at  the  hour  of 
danger,  leaving  his  people  to  drift 
into  deeper  and  deeper  difficulties  in 
the  half-avowed  anticipation  that  at 
last  the  position  will  get  so  des- 
perate that  he  will  be  called  for  on 
his  own  terms  ?  History  has  shown 
us  other  attitudes  than  this;  it  has 
told  us  of  other  shapes  of  patriotism, 
of  other  principles  of  action,  of  other 
ideas  of  duty.  What  will  it  say  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord?  If  it 
admit  that,  in  the  position  which 
he  claimed,  he  possessed  liberty  of 
action  —  if  it  recognise  that,  with 
his  declared  views  of  the  state  of 
France,  he  retained  the  right  of 
thinking  of  himself — then  he  will 
necessarily  be  absolved  from  the 
charge  of  abandonment  of  duty 
which  is  brought  against  him  here ; 
but  if  posterity  should  confirm 
that  charge,  then  this  will  be  but 
a  first  shadowing  of  his  condem- 
nation. 

And  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
the  gravity  of  the  accusation  is  in 
any  way  diminished  by  the  pro- 
bability that,  if  he  had  not  with- 
drawn, he  would  not  have  been 
elected.  In  that  case  France 
would  have  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  refusing  the  pilot  who 
was  waiting  to  come  on  board; 
in  that  case,  if  the  crew  and 
passengers  were  drowned,  it  would 
have  been  by  their  own  wilful 
act ;  but  the  pilot  could  have 
looked  on  with  an  untroubled  con- 
science from  the  shore  at  Frohs- 
dorf,  in  the  feeling  that  he,  at  all 
events,  had  not  refused  to  guide 
the  ship  to  port — that  he,  as  was 
due  to  his  name  and  station,  had 
done  his  duty  to  the  last. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the 
act  of  M.  de  Chambord  solely  in 
its  aspect  towards  himself;  let  us 
now -see  what  has  been  its  effect  on 
France;  and  as  a  first  general  im- 
pression of  the  value  and  the  conse- 
quences of  political  events  may  easily 
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be  obtained  by  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  feelings  which  friends 
and  foes  respectively  express  upon 
them,  let  us  ask  who  was  glad- 
dened and  who  was  grieved  by 
the  letter  of  the  27th  October. 
What  did  Monarchists,  Imperial- 
ists, and  Republicans  say  ?  It  was 
the  foes  who  rejoiced,  the  friends 
who  wept.  Listen  to  the  picture 
which  was  drawn  of  this  strange 
contrast  by  M.  John  Lemoinne,  in 
the  <  Journal  des  Debats '  of  the  5th 
November  :  "  The  partisans  of  the 
Republic  overflow  in  canticles  of 
praise  of  the  grand  and  noble 
attitude  of  this  descendant  of  a 
line  of  kings.  They  embalm  him 
with  all  sorts  of  odoriferous  herbs, 
and  canonise  him  as  if  he  had 
been  dead  for  a  hundred  years. 
Very  little  would  tempt  them  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Frohsdorf 
to  offer  to  the  son  of  St  Louis 
all  possible  crowns,  provided  they 
be  crowns  of  immortelles,  and  that 
they  be  laid  upon  a  tomb.  The 
advocates  of  the  2d  of  December 
cannot  express  admiration  enough  of 
this  Prince  who  has  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  pledges.  It  appears  that, 
in  their  particular  morality,  pro- 
mises which  are  made  to  one's  self 
alone  are  far  more  sacred  than  those 
which  are  addressed  to  God  or  men. 
If  the  Comte  de  Chambord  wishes 
to  be  enlightened,  he  need  only  look 
at  those  whom  he  has  filled  With 
joy,  and  those  whom  he  has  filled 
with  sadness."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  conclusions  which 
should  be  drawn  from  such  evi- 
dence as  this :  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  the  decision  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  broke  the 
heart  of  his  own  friends  and  filled 
both  Radicals  and  Bonapartists  with 
abounding  joy,  it  was  not  solely  be- 
cause a  cause  was  lost,  because 
monarchy  had  become  impossible, 
it  was — much  more — because  an- 
other principle  had  disappeared,  be- 


cause all  sides  believed  that  the 
future  once  more  lies  between  So- 
cialism or  Despotism,  or  the  two 
together. 

The  motives  for  these  opinions 
are  easy  to  understand.  Down  to 
the  5th  of  August  there  were  five 
apparent  parties  in  France — Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists,  Imperialists,  mo- 
derate Republicans,  and  Radicals  of 
all  shades.  One  of  these  five  groups, 
however,  the  so-called  moderate  Re- 
publicans, has  never  really  had  a 
footing  in  the  country;  it  is  an 
army  of  officers  without  soldiers ;  it 
is  composed  exclusively  of  the  rene- 
gade monarchists  who  constitute  the 
Left  Centre  of  the  Chamber,  who 
imagine  themselves  to  be  serious 
politicians  because  they  have  a 
strong  thirst  for  office,  and  whose 
one  cleverness  has  been  that  — 
though  they  represent  nothing  but 
their  own  ambition — they  have  led 
the  English  press  to  mistake  them 
for  a  party.  Of  the  four  others,, 
two  were  simultaneously  suppressed 
by  the  Comte  de  Chambord :  Or- 
leanism  had  already  ceased  its  sepa- 
rate existence  on  the  5th  of  August; 
it  was  absorbed  on  that  day  into 
Legitimacy,  and  vanished  with  it 
on  the  31st  of  October;  the  same 
letter  killed  them  both.  Radical- 
ism and  Imperialism  alone  survived. 

This  sudden  change  in  the  posi- 
tion was  evidenced  in  a  striking 
form  at  the  very  first  sitting  of  the 
session,  when  the  Bonapartists  came 
tearing  to  the  front,  and  brought 
in,  before  the  Deputies  had  settled 
in  their  seats,  a  motion  for  a  plebis- 
cite to  decide  between  monarchy, 
empire,  and  republic.  And  this 
motion  was  positively  listened  to, 
in  almost  respectful  silence,  without 
a  sign  of  hostility  or  objection,  by 
the  very  Assembly  which,  less- 
than  three  years  ago,  proclaimed 
the  eternal  decheance  of  the  Na- 
poleons with  unanimous  ferocity  ! 
The  proposal  was  repeated  at  the 
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sitting  of  the  19th  of  .November, 
when  M.  Eouher  advocated  it  with 
admirable  skill.    It  was  not  adopted 
because  it  was  premature ;  but  the 
facts  that  it  had   become  possible 
to  suggest  it,  and  that  88  votes  were 
recorded   in   its   favour,    are  proof 
enough  of  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ment of  opinion  which  has  sprung 
up    since    the   withdrawal   of  the 
royal   candidate.     And   the    Bona- 
partists   clearly   indicated,    at    the 
same  sittings,  that  they  intend  to 
profit   to  the    utmost,    no   matter 
how,    by  the    unhoped-for   oppor- 
tunity which  has  been  offered  to 
them.     They  have  never  had  the 
reputation  of  being  particular  about 
the  choice  of  means ;  but  they  really 
did  astonish  the  spectators  in  the 
Chamber  when    the     votes     took 
place  on  the  prolongation   of  the 
powers  of  the  Marechal,  for  then, 
to  the  bewilderment  of  everybody, 
M.    Eouher   and    his  sixteen   col- 
leagues voted  against  the  Eight,  in 
company  with  M.  Thiers,  and  with 
the  men  of  the  4th  of  September. 
That  the  late  President  should  de- 
grade himself  by  a  publicly  avowed 
alliance  with  the  Eadicals  was  no 
more    than    everybody    expected; 
that    he   should   vote    against   the 
nomination   of   his   own   successor 
was  an  act  which,  though  honest 
men  would   have   shrunk  from  it 
with  disgust,  seemed  quite  natural 
in  him;  it  is  indeed  to  be  confident- 
ly anticipated  that  he  will  sink  far 
deeper  yet  into  the  depths  of  ran- 
cour which  his  wounded  vanity  is 
digging  out  for  him.     But,  though 
nothing  that  M.  Thiers  can  do  will 
henceforth   cause   surprise,   it  was 
really  puzzling,  to  those  who  had  not 
thought  of  the  reasons  why,  to  see 
the  Bonapartists,  however  indiffer- 
ent they  may  be  to  dirty  weapons, 
stoop  to  the  unworthiness  of  making 
common  cause,  even  for  one  instant, 
with  the  men  who  upset  them  after 
Sedan.    And  yet  they  did  it  as  if  it 


were  quite  natural :  their  longing  to 
utilise  the  marvellous  good  luck 
which  had  just  befallen  them  was  so 
irresistible,  that  they  could  not  back 
away  from  the  temptation  of  trying 
to  turn  out  Macmahon  too,  so  as  to 
bring  on  the  crisis  out  of  which  they 
hope  to  issue  with  a  reconstituted 
Empire. 

Can  the  Comte  de  Chambord  have 
looked  on  with  a  serene  spirit  at 
these  first  consequences  of  his  act  1 
Can  he  have  felt  contented  when  he 
saw  the  Bonapartists  rush  forward 
to  take  the  place  which  he  had  just 
yielded  to  them,  and  join  hands 
with  Thiers,  Gambetta,  and  Jules 
Favre,  in  order  to  extract  its  fullest 
consequences  from  his  abandonment 
of  his  cause]  The  French  corre- 
spondent of  the  'Times '  said,  at  the 
beginning'of  October,  that  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  would  end  not  only 
by  destroying  his  own  chanoes  of 
the  throne,  but  by  earning  some 
day,  by  his  hesitation,  the  title  of 
"  Founder  of  the  Third  Empire." 
The  correspondent  can  scarcely  have 
supposed  that  his  foresight  would 
receive  so  prompt  a  confirmation. 
And  what  must  have  been  felt  at 
Frohsdorf  when  it  became  known 
there  that  the  petit  bourgeois  who, 
six  months  ago,  was  trying  to 
be  King  of  France  himself,  was 
leading  on  the  Eadicals  against  the 
one  possible  arrangement  which  the 
precipitate  abandonment  of  all  ideas 
of  monarchy  had  left  open  for  the 
moment,  and  was  contributing,  by 
his  gnawing  hunger  for  distinction, 
to  the  reconstitution  of  the  Empire 
which  he  hates?  Such  results  as 
these  can  scarcely  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  "  pilot "  when  he 
refused  to  go  on  board  the  ship. 
He  may  have  imagined  that  anarchy 
would  turn  France  into  another 
Spain,  and  that  he  would  then  be 
called  for,  at  any  price,  to  bring 
order  back  again;  but  he  surely 
cannot  have  foreseen  that  he  was 
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simply  throwing  open  the  door  to 
a  new  Empire.  That,  however,  is 
what  he  has  really  done ;  France  is 
palpably  drifting  back  to  the  Na- 
poleons. The  prolongation  of  the 
Marshal's  powers  is  a  mere  stopgap. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  same 
difficulties  would  have  arisen,  and 
the  same  solutions  have  become 
inevitable,  if,  instead  of  withdraw- 
ing voluntarily,  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Chamber,  and  that  therefore 
he  ought  not  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  these  consequences. 
But  this  argument  is  untrue.  If 
the  vote  had  been  negative,  the 
Royalists  would  have  been  repulsed, 
but  they  would  have  continued  to 
exist.  A  party  which  is  beaten  may 
bide  its  time,  and  hope  to  try  again ; 
but  a  party  which  is  disavowed  by 
its  own  chief  is  utterly  demolished. 
In  the  former  case  the  damage  is 
material ;  in  the  latter  it  is  moral : 
in  the  former  case  the  future  re- 
mains intact,  with  all  its  chances  \ 
in  the  latter  there  is  no  future  left : 
in  the  former  case  the  party  retains 
its  confidence  in  itself;  in  the  latter 
it  has  nothing  left  to  trust  in.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  manifestly  in- 
exact to  argue  that  the  two  posi- 
tions would  have  produced  iden- 
tical results.  The  eager  confidence 
which  is  manifested  by  the  Bona- 
partists  has  been  created  solely  "by 
the  conviction  that  their  rivals  have 
given  up  the  struggle,  and  that  they 
have  no  competition  to  fear  :  it  has 
just  been  shown  that  such  a  con- 
viction would  have  been  impossible 
on  the  hypothesis  of  an  adverse 
vote  of  the  Assembly :  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  direct  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord, and  is  attributable  to  him 
alone. 

The  elimination  of  the  two  royal 
families,  coupled  with  the  practical 
non-existence  of  Conservative  Re- 
publicans, and  with  the  present 


numerical  minority  of  the  Radi- 
cals, has  left  the  road  appar- 
ently quite  clear ;  and,  if  probabili- 
ties could  be  trusted,  it  would  be 
safe  to  prophesy  that  the  Empire 
will  come  up  again  with  a  rapidity 
which  was  inadmissible  a  month 
ago.  But  here  comes  in  a  question 
— what  sort  of  Empire  will  it  be  1 
The  answer  must  be  looked  for  in  a 
series  of  considerations  which  seem 
to  unite  in  indicating  that  we  shall 
see  a  totally  new  and  hitherto 
unimagined  form  of  Government. 
The  position  of  France  is  special : 
she  alone  in  Europe  presents  the 
contradictory  spectacle  of  a  popula- 
tion three  quarters  of  which  are 
instinctively  Conservative  because 
they  possess  the  soil,  but  who  per- 
mit themselves,  from  pure  indif- 
ference, to  be  outbalanced  by  the 
restless  Radicals  in  the  towns.  The 
peasants  care  so  little  about  any- 
thing but  their  pockets,  that,  if  they 
were  let  alone,  they  would  never 
vote  at  all ;  all  parties  and  all 
Governments  are  the  same  to  them. 
This  is  why  the  Radicals  have  been 
able  to  acquire  so  powerful  a  posi- 
tion, and  to  create  the  false  impres- 
sion that  they  already  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  country.  Since  the 
31st  of  October,  however,  there  has 
been  an  evident  revival  in  their  fa- 
vour :  the  withdrawal  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  proved  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  Monarchy,  so  the  pros- 
pects of  Conservative  preponderance, 
which  seemed  serious  after  the  24th 
of  May,  are  replaced  by  a  manifest 
disposition  the  other  way,  as  was 
attested  by  the  results  of  the  two 
elections  of  the  15th  November. 
France  is,  in  reality,  abandoned  to 
the  Radicals,  and  will  remain  so 
until  the  peasants  can  be  roused  to 
vote  against  them.  Now  we  know, 
by  the  experience  of  twenty  years, 
that  they  can  be  awakened  and  led 
on  to  action  by  energetic  leaders  who 
promise  them  high  prices  and  good 
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crops  ;  we  know  that  the  Imperial- 
ists have  always  kept  a  hold  on 
them  in  that  way,  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  same  system  will 
succeed  again,  especially  as  new 
promises  can  be  supported  by  a 
reference  to  the  prosperity  which 
existed  under  Napoleon  III.  The 
peasants  will  believe  these  pledges, 
will  make  an  effort,  and  will  vote  ; 
but  though  their  numbers  will  suf- 
fice to  give  the  Empire  a  majority  in 
a  plebiscite,  something  further  will 
be  needed  to  enable  it  to  live.  The 
position  which  Eadicalism  has  ac- 
quired, though  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  bar  out  the  Empire  if  the  peas- 
ants choose  to  have  it,  is  so  real, 
that  no  Government  can  now  be 
definitely  organised  without  making 
terms  with  it, — and  that  is  where 
the  new  features  of  the  future  will 
come  into  light.  The  Eonapartists 
recognise  this  necessity  so  clearly, 
that  they  have  already  accepted  de- 
mocracy as  their  new  basis ;  the 
Prince  Imperial  has  declared  that  he 
will  govern  ly  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  But  this  has  ceased  to  be 
enough :  he  will  have  to  go  farther 
still,  and  govern  with  the  people. 
Imperialism  has  managed  for  many 
years  to  ally  a  dilettante  sentimental 
leaning  towards  the  working  classes, 
with  absolute  authority  for  itself; 
but  it  is  no  longer  possible,  under 
actual  circumstances,  to  maintain  a 
system  which  had  already  begun  to 
slip  away  in  1869,  and  which  would 
be  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  ne- 
cessities which  now  claim  satisfac- 
tion. For  these  reasons  it  seems 
difficult  to  doubt  that  if  the  Em- 
pire can  obtain  re-election  in  the 
country  districts,  it  must  simul- 
taneously grant  rights  to  the  town 
populations  which  will  change  the 
entire  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  his  sub- 
jects, and  will,  for  the  first  time, 
admit  the  latter  to  a  direct  partici- 
pation in  the  government. 


The  leaders  of  the  Left  will  of 
course  violently  oppose  all  this. 
They  will  fight,  with  all  their 
strength,  against  any  treaty  with 
the  Empire;  they  want  power  for 
themselves  alone.  But  whatever 
be  their  resistance,  they  will  pro- 
bably be  abandoned  by  their  fol- 
lowers as  soon  as  the  Imperialists 
begin  to  offer,  in  a  realisable  form, 
the  very  conditions  of  popular 
government  which  the  Gambettists 
talk  about,  but  can  never  apply. 
The  Empire,  by  its  nature,  is  cap- 
able of  a  partnership  with  the 
people,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
will  not  shrink  from  the  necessity. 
It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on 
the  precise  form  which  the  alliance 
may  assume.  That  form  will  neces- 
sarily be  affected  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  by  the 
strength  of  resistances  and  claims 
which  cannot  be  measured  in  ad- 
vance, and  by  the  difficulties  atten- 
dant on  an  utterly  new  organisation 
of  which  no  one  possesses  any  ex- 
perience as  yet.  But  the  principle 
is  evident ;  we  may  expect  to  see — 
subject  to  agreement  about  details 
— a  radical  republic  administered  by 
an  emperor  under  a  mandat  im- 
pemtif  from  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  invention  may 
give  some  quiet  time  to  Erance :  but, 
in  the  end,  it  will  settle  nothing ; 
it  will  only  rouse  fresh  appetites, 
add  new  adherents  to  the  growing 
cause  of  Socialism,  and  mark  another 
stage  on  the  road  to  the  final 
fight  between  poverty  and  pro- 
perty. It  will  be  an  expedient  and 
an  experiment,  but  not  a  solution ; 
for  no  definite  solution  can  be 
obtained  unless  it  rests  upon  an 
admitted  principle,  and,  in  all 
this,  there  will  be  no  principle  to 
admit. 

This  last  thought  leads  us 
straight  back  to  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  for  he,  at  all  events, 
was  a  principle  in  himself. 
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Whether  France   would  have   ac- 
cepted his  particular  form  of  prin- 
ciple,   is   a   doubtful    point;    but, 
as    she   never  had  the  chance   of 
expressing    an    opinion   on  it,  we 
have  no  right  to  be  quite  sure  that 
she  would  have  rejected  it.     She 
might  possibly  have  been  led,  how- 
ever improbable  it  may  appear,  with 
that   love   of   contradiction  of   all 
certainties    which    is    peculiar    to 
her,  to  accept  a  king  who  claims 
sovereignty  as    a    birthright,   and 
who  would  regard  his  subjects  as 
his    children,  not   as   his  electors. 
But  that  eventuality,  feeble  as  it 
was,   had    no    opportunity  of    de- 
veloping itself;   the  one  principle 
has  disappeared ;  ambitions,  appe- 
tites, and  passions   alone  are  left. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  intensity  of 
his    own   convictions,    the    Comte 
de    Chambord    has   never   realised 
what    Radicalism    is,     and    what 
is     the    future     state     to     which 
he  has  left  France  to   drift.      He, 
like   a   good   many  other  of    our 
contemporaries,  may  be  totally  un- 
able to  comprehend  that  the  people 
is  beginning  to  claim  power  as  a 
permanent  and  inherent  right :  he 
knows  that  it  seizes  power  some- 
times in  moments  of  what  is  called 
revolution ;  but  he  has  seen  it  re- 
lapse  again   on  each   occasion    to 
obedience  ;  and  he  is  probably  in- 
capable   of   supposing    that  these 
spasmodic    risings  have  been  but 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  permanent 
condition,  and  that   they  are  des- 
tined to  assume  some  day  a  durable 
and  denned  form.      It  is  in  this 
adoption  of  revolution  as  the  fixed 
character  of  society  that  the  future 
of  French  Radicalism  manifestly  lies; 
— only  the  word  revolution  will,  in 
that  case,  lose  its  present  transitory 
signification,  and  will  acquire  a  new 
sense,  as  descriptive  of  a  normal  and 
lasting  state;  it  may  indeed,  at  some 
future  period,  become  a  principle  in 
its  turn. 


These  views  may  appear  exag- 
gerated to  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed practically  with  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  French  politics,  and  who 
form  their  judgment  solely  from  the 
imaginary  expositions  of  the  subject 
with  which  the  newspapers  soothe 
their  readers;  but  they  will  be 
confirmed  by  such  of  us  as  have 
been  in  a  position  to  verify  the 
realities  of  the  case.  Events 
have  marched  on  rapidly  beneath 
the  surface  since  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  Radicals  are  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  their  time 
is  coming.  No  one  seriously  sup- 
poses that  Marechal  Macmahon  will 
really  remain  President  of  the  Re- 
public for  the  seven  years  which  were 
voted  to  him  on  the  19th  Novem- 
ber :  the  Conservatives  have  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  this  plan, 
because  there  was  nothing  else  for 
them  to  fall  back  upon ;  but  not  one 
of  them  can  believe,  in  his  own 
heart,  that  the  provisoire  is  going  to 
last.  It  will  necessarily  be  replaced 
before  very  long  by  a  Government 
which,  whether  it  bear  the  name  of 
Empire  or  Republic,  will  be  thorough- 
ly democratic,  and  which  will  be  but 
a  stepping-stone  to  something  far 
more  Radical  later  on.  Ultimately, 
perhaps,  when  popularised  Imperial- 
ism has  been  found  to  be  a  failure, 
when  Radicalism  is  beginning  to 
disappoint  its  own  adherents,  and 
when  more  than  the  usual  murder- 
ing and  fighting  has  been  gone 
through  in  the  towns,  and  probably 
in  the  provinces  as  well,  then  France 
will  grow  very  weary,  and  may  per- 
haps revert  to  her  old  race  of  kings, 
who,  by  that  time,  will  have  ceased 
to  be  represented  by  the  Comte  de 
Chambord. 

Meanwhile  the  one  vague  possi- 
bility of  escaping,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  postponing  all  these  results,  has 
been  thrown  away.  Legitimacy  is 
destroyed;  Conservatism  is  fright- 
ened, and  seeks  shelter  behind 
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the  illusory  prolongation  of  the 
Marshal's  powers  ;  Kadicalism  is 
shouting  more  violently  than  ever ; 
the  Empire  is  coming,  with  its 
hand  stretched  out  to  its  "  people." 
These  are  the  results  which  the 
retreat  of  the  Comte  de  Chanibord 
has  produced  in  France. 

It  was  not  for  this  that  M. 
Thiers  was  expelled  on  the  24th  of 
May ;  it  was  not  for  this  that  the 
Conite  de  Paris  went  to  Frohsdorf 
on  the  5th  of  August ;  it  was  not 
for  this  that  the  fusion  was  effected, 
that  old  rivalries  were  forgotten 
and  forgiven,  that  the  Eoyal  House 
of  France  once  more  proclaimed 
an  undisputed  chief,  and  that  two 
factions  which  had  contended  for 
forty  years  accepted  an  eager  peace. 
It  was  for  France  that  all  this  was 
done ;  it  was  to  serve  her  better 
that  these  sacrifices  were  made ;  it 
was  in  her  interest  that  these  con- 
ditions were  adopted.  And  yet  when 
all  this  was  brought  about,  when 
these  seemingly  impossible  effects 
had  been  produced,  when  the  time 
for  action  came,  then  the  leader 
shrank  from  his  deluded  followers, 
and  left  them,  five  days  before  the 
Chamber  met,  to  choose  another 
plan  of  action, — to  invent  another 
means  of  safety.  To  repeat  the 
words  of  M.  John  Lemoinne, — 
•"  Whom  has  he  filled  with  joy,  and 
"whom  has  he  filled  with  sadness  1 " 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  con- 
•sequences  of  this  breakdown  in  their 
relation  to  ourselves,  and  in  their 
influence  on  the  cause  of  Conserva- 
tism throughout  Europe.  It  can 
scarcely  be  pretended  that  these 
consequences  will  apply  to  France 
•alone ;  that  the  results  which  have 
already  followed  there  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
will  continue  to  be  purely  local ;  for 
it  becomes  more  evident  each  year 
that  there  is  community  between 
nations  on  all  social  questions,  and 
that  what  concerns  our  neighbour's 


peace  concerns  ours  too.  It  is  true 
that  there  exists  no  direct  proof  of 
this  in  the  ordinary  experiences 
amongst  which  we  live  in  England; 
but  when  we  look  attentively  abroad 
we  find  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
principle.  We  forget  that  our  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  progress 
of  democracy  is,  as  yet,  very  limited ; 
that  it  has  not  enabled  us  to  acquire 
much  personal  knowledge  of  its 
real  nature  ;  and  that  nearly  all  we 
have  learned  about  it  has  been 
gathered  from  newspaper  reports  of 
what  is  happening  elsewhere.  We 
grow  up  with  the  impression  that 
we  are  beyond  the  reach  of  revolu- 
tions ;  that  our  people  are  too  loyal 
and  our  Government  too  wise  for 
dangers  to  become  possible  amongst 
us  :  so  we  look  on  at  the  difficulties 
of  others  in  calm  security,  as  disin- 
terested spectators,  with  the  convic- 
tion that,  however  disagreeable  all 
these  things  may  be  to  Frenchmen, 
they  do  not  matter  much  to  us. 
This  training  blinds  us  to  the  true 
bearings  of  contemporaneous  foreign 
history ;  it  disassociates  us  from 
the  common  interests  of  the  world; 
its  effect  is  to  persistently  withdraw 
us  from  external  sympathies,  to  de- 
prive us  of  the  power  of  recognising 
that  other  people's  trials  may  some 
day  be  our  own.  Our  new  principle 
of  non-intervention  has  confirmed 
all  this.  Just  as  it  has  lost  us  our, 
former  influence  on  the  Continent, 
and  with  it  the  right  of  counsel 
which  we  once  possessed  there,  so 
it  has  increased  our  difficulty  of 
rightly  comprehending  what  occurs 
in  Europe.  With  a  strange  miscon- 
ception of  their  duty,  the  leading 
organs  of  the  press  encourage  us  in 
these  dangerous  errors.  The  profes- 
sors of  the  art  of  government  who 
write  articles  tell  us,  nearly  every  day, 
that  we  are  altogether  outside  the 
revolutionary  movement  which  is 
now  absorbing  France  and  Spain. 
They  seem  to  look  at  these  two  coun- 
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tries  as  museums  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy applied  to  politics,  in  which 
they  study  gratis,  and  prepare  mate- 
rials for  lessons  to  us  on  the  noble 
cause  of  liberty.  The  Eadicals,  who 
are  destroying  elsewhere  the  very 
institutions  which  these  same  writ- 
ers defend  in  England,  are  ad- 
mired by  them  as  true  patriots ; 
while  the  little-minded,  error-guided 
Conservatives  who  presume  to  con- 
tradict them,  are  held  up  to  our  dis- 
dain because  they  try  to  keep  the 
Eadicals  out  of  office.  As  this  is 
the  fashion  in  which  the  men  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  guiding 
English  opinion  understand  and 
discharge  their  task,  it  will  be 
curious  to  note  what  their  tone  will 
be  when  their  teaching  has  recoiled 
upon  themselves;  when  we,  in  our 
turn,  are  added  to  the  museum;  and 
when  leaders  in  the  '  £Tew  York 
Herald  '  applaud  our  victorious  Ea- 
dicals, as  the  'Times'  and  the 
'  Saturday  Eeview '  applaud  the 
French  Left  now.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  deny  that  this  day  will 
ever  arrive  ;  but  there  are  some  few 
amongst  us,  wiser  than  their  genera- 
tion, who  see  it  on  its  road,  who 
view  our  future  anxiously.  There 
are  some  few  amongst  us — and  they 
are  precisely  those  whose  words  we 
are  accustomed  to  listen  to  with 
deference,  and  whose  guidance  we 
are  accustomed  to  accept — who  look 
gloomily  ahead ;  who  are  not  blinded 
by  the  habit  of  imaginary  safety ; 
who.  by  position  and  education,  are 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  connexity 
of  the  destructive  causes  which  are 
now  everywhere  at  work,  and  to 
recognise  that  they  are  producing 
silently,  in  England  as  elsewhere, 
an  equal  connexity  of  result.  It  is 
these  few  alone,  who,  thus  far,  can 
appreciate  correctly  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  conduct  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord ;  for  they  alone  have 
acquired  the  experience  without 
which  men  cannot  judge  of  the 
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relations      between      international 
causes  and  international  effects. 

They  know  that  the  time  is  surely 
coming  when  we  too  shall  com- 
mence the  battle  between  classes  ; 
when  we,  in  our  turn,  shall  have  to- 
face  the  problem  which  France  has 
vainly  tried  to  solve  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  They  know  that 
the  future  combats  of  the  world 
will  not  be  between  nations  only; 
they  know  that  rivalries  between 
States  and  peoples  will  continue, 
but  not  alone ;  that  the  ambition  of 
kings  and  statesmen  will  still  lead 
us  on  to  wars;  that  the  pride  of 
contending  races  will  go  on  marking 
maps  with  battle-fields :  but  that, 
with  all  this,  we  shall  have  other 
conflicts  too  ;  that,  with  all  this, 
each  country  will  some  day  have 
the  home  fight  to  fight  as  well,  and 
that  England  will  then  be  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  It  is  prudent 
to  believe  this,  to  look  at  it  well  be- 
forehand; to  study,  while  we  have- 
still  time,  the  true  nature  of  the 
unsatisfied  and  eager  instincts,  un- 
trained and  unrestrained,  which  are 
surging  upwards  all  around  us ;  and 
to  consider  how  we  can  wisely  com- 
bat them  before  they  have  attained 
the  height — as  they  have  already 
done  elsewhere — of  fierce  appetites, 
growing  with  their  own  hunger  and 
excited  by  their  own  thirst — of  bit- 
ter envies,  of  jealousies  which  y earn 
for  vengeance.  All  this  is  to  be 
seen  now  outside  our  shores,  and 
not  for  the  first  time.  It  began  in 
'93,  and,  at  each  crisis  of  French 
history  since,  it  has  burst  out  again, 
in  varying  shapes,  with  varying 
violence,  but  always  with  new  claims, 
with  fresh  demands,  with  growing 
aspirations,  till  now,  in  our  day,  de- 
mocracy is  almost  mistress  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  promises  to  become 
some  day  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
That  day  will  come  all  the  sooner  if 
our  chiefs  desert  us  as  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  has  deserted  France. 
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Are  we  to  stand  by  in  silence  till 
our  turn  arrives  1  Are  we  to  look 
on,  like  spectators  in  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre, at  other  people  being  de- 
voured, in  the  pleasant  faith  that 
we  are  outside  the  reach  of  gnash- 
ing teeth?  Are  we  to  sit  still  in 
what  we  erroneously  suppose  to  be 
peaceful  selfishness,  until  our  own 
lions  are  ready  to  open  their  mouths 
upon  us  1 

The  Radicals  have  shown  us  how 
to  work  together  for  a  cause.  They 
saw,  as  soon  as  their  theories  began 
to  assume  a  form,  that  the  principle 
of  concentration  is  not  limited  in  its 
application  ;  that  what  is  a  force  to 
Governments  may  be  a  force  to  the 
enemies  of  Governments ;  that  the 
common  action  which  makes  nations 
one — the  grouping  which  gives  power 
to  alliances  between  States — the 
association  which  fortifies  nation- 
alities and  races — may  be  utilised  for 
attack  as  well  as  for  defence.  So 
they  proceeded,  from  their  very  ori- 
gin, to  unite  their  distant  bands,  to 
join  the  extreme  Radicals  of  the 
world  into  one  solid  and  regularly 
increasing  body,  animated  by  the 
same  will,  bound  together  for  the 
same  end,  stimulated  by  the  same 
desires.  In  all  this  they  have 
shown  a  wisdom  which  we  should  do 
well  to  copy ;  and  as,  in  this  century 
of  constantly  improving  weapons, 
each  side  profits  by  the  inventions 
of  the  other,  we  should  lose  no 
time  in  adapting  the  arms  of  our 
antagonists  to  the  necessities  of 
our  own  action.  It  may  be  imprac- 
ticable to  constitute  a  Conservative 
International  for  the  protection  of 
society;  it  is  even  probable  that 
such  an  organisation,  if  it  could  be 
effected,  would  be  of  scarcely  any 
real  use.  But  union  at  home  is 
within  our  grasp;  there  we  have 
but  to  imitate  our  adversaries ;  to 
form  ourselves,  as  they  have  done, 
into  a  solid  legion,  ardent,  but  dis- 
ciplined and  obedient,  acting  to- 


gether in  hearty  co-operation,  in 
resolute  unity  of  object. 

Thus  far  we  have  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  "With  calm  indiffer- 
ence to  each  other's  dangers,  Con- 
servatives have  remained  isolated, 
not  only  between  one  country  and 
another,  but  even  in  the  same  coun- 
try between  themselves.  Their  pre- 
sent union  in  France,  weak,  trem- 
bling, and  disintegrated  as  it  is,  dates 
only  from  the  24th  of  May;  it  is  but 
a  half-instinctive,  awkward,  mom- 
entary effort  at  self-defence,  as  sheep 
huddle  together  in  a  snowstorm ; 
and  their  want  of  real  cohesiveness 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  directly 
a  glimpse  of  sunshine  cheers  their 
hearts,  they  break  away,  each  in 
his  own  direction,  each  pursuing 
his  own  dream.  In  England  we 
have  not  got  even  so  far  as  France  ; 
we  know  that  our  constitution  pro- 
tects us  against  the  consequences  of 
royal  incapacities  or  of  royal  fol- 
lies ;  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  future ;  we  have  never 
yet  thought  of  standing  back  to 
back  against  the  coming  wind  ; 
we  say  that  it  will  not  blow  our 
way, — all  we  care  for  is  the  pre- 
sent. We  shall  have  to  pay 
for  this  indifference  some  day,  as 
France  and  Spain  are  paying  for  it 
now ;  only  the  payment  will  grow 
heavier  and  heavier  as  the  demands 
of  the  other  side  increase  with  suc- 
cess and  time.  They  have  got  a 
long  start  of  us,  and  have  made  the 
most  of  it,  with  a  skill  which  we 
may  regret,  but  must  envy  and  ad- 
mire. If  we  had  shown  the  same 
energy  we  should  have  thrown  them 
backwards  twenty  years ;  we  should 
not  have  destroyed  them,  but  we 
should  have  weakened  and  delayed 
them,  have  gained  time,  and  have 
improved  our  own  position  in  pro- 
portion as  we  should  have  dimin- 
ished theirs. 

The  blow  which  French  Conser- 
vatism has  just  received  makes  the 
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whole  cause  stagger ;  it  fills  our 
•enemies  with  joy,  while  we  look 
round  half-dazed,  and  mistrust  each 
other.  A  Prince  who  demands 
•sovereignty  as  a  divine  right, — who 
bases  his  theory  of  being  on  the 
grandest  ideas  of  duty — who,  by  the 
very  nature  of  his  position,  is  an 
•obligatory  chieftain  of  Conserva- 
tism,— forgets,  in  the  immensity  of 
his  pride,  that  he  has  duties  to  dis- 
charge as  well  as  rights  to  claim. 
This  Prince  abandons  the  very 
•cause  which  he  says  was  intrusted 
to  him  by  Heaven  at  his  birth,  be- 
cause he  will  govern  absolutely  or 
not  at  all.  And  he  calls  this  by 
the  name  of  fidelity  to  his  ances- 
tors, to  himself,  and  to  the  ideas  he 
represents  !  Kings  must  learn,  if 
they  do  not  already  know  it,  that 
they  are  the  first  Conservatives  in 
the  world  ;  that  the  time  has  passed 
when  monarchs  reigned  by  their  own 
will  alone;  that  a  tide  is  rising 
against  which  they  are  bound  to 
lead  us  on ;  and  that,  if  they  would 
not  be  the  first  to  fall,  they  must 
be  the  first  to  fight. 

To  those  who  are  less  advanced 
in  the  schooling  of  our  epoch;  to 
those  who,  by  old  habit,  by  indif- 
ference, by  prejudice,  or  by  ignor- 
ance, have  retained  the  convictions 
of  their  fathers  ;  to  .  those  who 
imagine,  as  so  many  of  us  do,  that 
England  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  influences  which  are  at  work 
throughout  the  Continent,  and 
who,  for  any  of  these  reasons,  are 
incapable  of  following  the  more 
practical  members  of  our  party  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
the  strife  which  is  looming  every- 
where before  us, — to  all  these  the 
only  counsel  to  be  given  is,  Go  and 
study  Radicalism  on  the  spot,  in 
France.  Until  they  have  attained 
a  correct  idea  of  what  Radicalism 
really  is,  of  the  total  destruction 
which  it  is  pursuing  under  the 
lying  mask  of  liberty,  they  will 
continue  to  be  influenced  by  the  ut- 


terly false  theories  of  the  press ;  they 
will  remain  unfit  to  measure  the  real- 
ities of  the  position  as  a  whole;  they 
will  even  be  unable  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  on  the  relatively  limited 
question  which  is  before  us  here. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  admit 
that  even  the  most  prejudiced  of 
us  all  can  fail  to  see,  instinctively, 
that  something  damaging  to  us  will 
result  from  this  attitude  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambord.  Stanch 
loyalty  to  old  ideas,  steadfast  hold- 
ing to  old  convictions,  unvarying 
persistence  in  inherited  opinions, 
ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  evi- 
dence of  facts.  Our  social  organisa- 
tion is  in  such  a  nervous  state,  it 
has  become  so  sensitive  to  accidental 
influences,  that  the  slightest  shock 
disturbs  it ;  how  then  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  it  can  remain  uninflu- 
enced by  the  discouragement  in 
which  the  party  of  defence  is 
now  plunged  in  France?  Until 
the  31st  October  we  all  believed 
that  the  cause  of  Princes  and  of 
Conservatism  was  virtually  the 
same.  There  might  be  differences  of 
individual  impression,  or  accidents 
of  individual  ambition,  which,  at 
certain  moments,  might  bring  about 
temporary  divergences  of  object ; 
but,  with  those  small  exceptions, 
the  principle  of  obligatory  unity 
between  the  two  seemed  absolute 
and  indispensable.  We  have  just 
learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  this 
apparent  principle  was  not  a  prin- 
ciple at  all ;  that  what  we  had,  so 
far,  taken  to  be  a  necessity,  was 
nothing  but  an  expedient;  that 
what  we  had  imagined  to  be  a 
law  was  merely  a  caprice.  The 
Comte  de  Chambord  had  asserted 
himself  for  years  as  the  first  Con- 
servative in  Europe ;  he  had  in- 
deed gone  far  beyond  Conserva- 
tism ;  we  may  have  thought  that,  for 
times  like  ours,  and  for  necessities 
such  as  we  have  now  to  deal  with, 
he  was  somewat  excessive — we  may 
have  thought  that  his  theory  of 
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kingly  right  did  not  correspond 
with  the  present  Conservative  defi- 
nition of  kingship — but  we  regard- 
ed him  with  profound  respect ; 
and  though  we  in  no  way  saw  how 
such  a  settlement  was  to  be  attained, 
we  indulged  the  hope  that  he 
would  some  day  be  able  to  take  the 
place  which  naturally  belonged  to 
him  amongst  our  leaders.  He  had 
always  told  us  that  he  alone  could 
fill  it ;  constantly,  unchangingly, 
with  the  imperturbable  conviction 
of  conscious  royalty,  he  had  as- 
sured us  for  twenty  years  that 
nobody  but  himself  could  rescue 
France  from  her  ever-recurring 
trials;  that  he,  and  no  one  else, 
could  heal  her  sores ;  that  he  alone 
could  guide  her  back  to  peace,  to 
faith,  to  honour.  Many  of  us  be- 
lieved him — not  in  one  land  only, 
but  everywhere ;  the  idea  that  a 
Legitimist  restoration  might  save 
France  from  socialism,  and  strength- 
en Conservatism  throughout  Eu- 
rope, acquired  strength ;  we  looked 
to  the  Comte  de  Chambord  as  a 
champion  and  a  guide.  But  when,  at 
last,  impossibilities  had  disappeared, 
when  the  obstacles  of  twenty  years 
had  vanished,  when  the  verdic.t  of 
the  Chamber  was  the  one  remaining 
point  in  doubt,  then  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  informed  the  nation  that 
he  would  not  undertake  to  save  it. 

The  change  which  has  come  over 
opinion  during  this  generation  has 
been  so  vast,  that  it  is  surely  quite 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  as  an 
argument  that  we  shall  probably 
go  on  changing.  It  is  from  this 
progressive  light  alone  that  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  can  be 
fairly  judged ;  it  is  not  by  going 
back  with  him  to  St  Louis  or  even 
to  Henri  Quatre,  that  we  shall 
attain  a  standpoint  from  which  we 
can  command  a  view  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject.  We  must 
not  look  at  it  from  the  past,  nor 
even  solely  from  the  present,  but 
from  the  future  too ;  for  as  the  ser- 


vices which  he  would  have  rendered 
us  would  have  been  more  felt  here- 
after than  at  once,  so  the  wrong 
which  he  has  inflicted  on  us  will 
become  more  and  more  visible  with 
time.  The  theory  of  hereditary 
monarchy  has  been  growing  so 
weak  of  late  years  in  some  of  the 
countries  round  us,  that  it  can 
ill  support  to  be  abandoned  by  its 
own  special  representative ;  and  it 
may  well  be  feared  that  this  last 
damage  will  so  discredit  it  that 
Frenchmen  will  believe  in  it  no 
more.  If  so,  another  landmark  will 
have  been  swept  away,  another 
principle  will  have  disappeared, 
another  rally  ing- flag  will  have  gone 
down,  another  obstacle  to  Radical- 
ism will  have  been  suppressed ;  and 
when  the  French  have  to  choose 
again — and  it  looks  as  if  the  neces- 
sity would  soon  arise — between  a 
Master  and  the  mob,  they  will  re- 
vert to  "  modern  monarchy,"  to  an 
elective  democratic  empire,  and  will 
forget  that  the  Bourbons  were  once 
Kings  of  France,  and  that  there  is 
still  a  Bourbon  left. 

So  are  fading  out  the  ties  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past,  so 
are  sinking  from  our  sight  dynastic 
forms  which  once  gave  solidity  to 
constitutions,  so  are  swelling  up 
new  forces  which  no  Government 
can  control.  Some  day  we  shall 
have  to  recognise  those  forces  as 
stronger  than  all  kings ;  some  day 
they  will  change  our  whole  social 
organisation ;  and  when  that  day 
comes — when  our  children  are  face 
to  face  with  problems  for  which  no 
invention  can  discover  a  solution, — 
then,  when  the  Conservatism  of  the 
future  has  ceased  to  defend  kings 
against  the  people,  and  is  using  its 
utmost  strength  to  defend  the  peo- 
ple against  itself — then  it  will  be 
remembered  that  when  the  flood 
was  rising  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
refused  to  help  to  check  it — then  the 
full  value  of  his  desertion  will  be 
rightly  understood. 
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unhappy  marriages,  29  —  absence  of 
intellectual  influence  and  sympathies, 
34  et  seq. — its  relations  to  religion,  36. 

Mataro,  captured  by  Savalls,  174. 
Mermaid,  ancient  account  of  one,  53. 
Middle  age,  its  characteristics,  &c.,  87. 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  Stephen's  answer  to, 
347. 


Milton  and  Shakespeare,  contrast  be- 
tween, 184. 

Mines  and  minerals  of  Newfoundland, 
72. 

Mining  in  Cornwall,  218,  219. 

Ministry,  the,  review  of  their  position, 
244  et  seq. — their  position  on  the  edu- 
cation question,  627  et  seq. 

MISSING  BILLS,  THE,  an  unsolved  mys- 
tery, 580. 

Monarchists,  their  views  and  policy  in 
France,  496. 

MONARCHY  OR  REPUBLIC  IN  FRANCE,  485. 

Monte  Christo,  publication  of,  116,  125. 

MORNING  IN  SPRING— LOVE,  621. 

Murray,  Mr,  Geological  Survey  of  New- 
foundland by,  71,  72. 

*  Music  and  Morals,'  review  of,  609. 

MY  ACTIVE  SUBALTERN,  321. 

Myron,  the  Greek  sculptor,  703, 

Napoleon  III.,  his  conduct  to  Lamori- 
ciere, 167. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  THE  LIBERAL 
PARTY  AND,  627. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  THE  CONSERVA- 
TIVE PARTY  AND,  733. 

NEW  BOOKS  :  '  Memoirs  of  Sara  Cole- 
ridge,' 368 — 'Life  of  George  Grote,' 
376— Buckle's  Miscellaneous  Works, 
382 — '  Monographs,'  by  Lord  Hough- 
ton,  388— 596— Colvin's  '  Children  in 
Italian  and  English  Design,'  599  — 
Pater's  'History  of  the  Renaissance,' 
604  —  Haweis's  '  Music  and  Morals,' 
609—  'Alcestis,'  613  — 'Sketches  and 
Essays,'  616. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  53 — its  first  colonisa- 
tion, ib. — ignorance  regarding  it,  ib. 
54 — the  Banks,  54 — first  view  of  it,  ib. 
— landing  in  it,  55 — the  capital,  56 — 
the  population,  ib.  et  seq. — the  Irish,  57 
— society  in  St  John's,  58— difficulties 
with  France  regarding  it,  ib. — the  fish- 
ery rights,  &c.,  59— uncertainties  as  to 
these,  rights  to  land,  &c. ,  60 — increased 
steam  communication,  61 — as  a  tele- 
graphic centre,  ib.  —  measures  of  the 
Government  regarding  this  ib. — proba- 
bilities of  confederation  with  Canada, 
63  —  proposed  reopening  of  steam 
route  b}r,  ib. — the  interior,  and  its 
suitability  for  a  railroad,  64 — proposed 
adjustment  of  the  French  difficulty,  ib. 
— the  seal-fishery,  &c.,  65  —  the  cod- 
fishing,  69 — its  mineral  wealth,  71  — 
wild  animals,  &c.,  72r 

Newman,  Dr,  on  youth,  85. 

New  quay,  Cornwall,  219  et  seq. 

Nonconformist  schools,  the,  629. 

Nonconformists,  the,  and  the  education 
question,  630  et  seq.  pass. 

NORTH,  THE,  THE  LAND  OF  LOVE  AND 

SONG,  241. 
Old  age,  its  characteristics,  &c.,  89. 
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Olio,  a  Carlist  leader,  45. 

Orleanists,  the,  tlieir  views  and  prospects 
in  France,  497. 

Orosquieta,  the  Carlist  defeat  at,  41,  43. 

Pseoneos,  the  Greek  sculptor,  704. 

PARISIANS,  THE,  Book  VIII.,  1 — Book 
IX.,  131— Book  X.,  283- Book  XL, 
391 — the  same  continued,  519— Book 
XII.,  643. 

Parthenon,  the  sculptures  of,  who  de- 
signed, &c.,  them?  686  el  seq. 

Pater's  '  History  of  the  Renaissance,'  604. 

Peninnis  Head,  the  cliffs  at,  211. 

Penzance,  the  town  of,  207. 

PHIDIAS,  AND  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES,  686 
— sketch  of  his  life,  and  the  works 
assigned  to  him,  690  et  seq. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  circumstances  of  the 
death  of,  671. 

Philip  of  Burgundy,  the  origin  of  eti- 
quette ascribed  to,  670. 

Pilchard-fishing  off  Cornwall,  213. 

Plutarch,  his  statements  regarding  Phi- 
dias and  the  Parthenon,  687. 

Poems  by  W.  ~W.  S. ,  Morning  in  Spring, 
Love,  621 — Evening  in  Summer,  Doubt, 
623— Twilight  in  Winter,  Despair,  625. 

Polycleitus,  the  sculptor,  and  his  works, 
703.—  . 

Population,  small  increase  of,  in  France, 
26. 

Porths  of  Cornwall,  the,  220. 

Portugal  Cove,  Newfoundland,  69. 

Praxias,  the  Greek  sculptor,  704. 

Precedence  of  states,  attempts  to  fix  it, 
673  ct  seq. 

Puigcerda,  danger  and  escape  of  Savalls 
at,  170. 

Quidi  Vidi,  Newfoundland,  70,  71 . 

RAILWAY  JUNCTION,  A  ;  or  the  Romance 
of  Ladybank,  419. 

RECESS,  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF  THE,  503. 

Religion,  relations  of,  to  married  life  in 
France,  36. 

REPUBLIC  OR  MONARCHY  IN  FRANCE,  485. 

Reus,  captured  by  the  Carlists,  169. 

Ripoll,  captured  by  the  Carlists,  173. 

Robbers,  the,  Schiller's  drama  of,188  et  seq. 

ROCK,  A  STORY  OF  THE,  714. 

Romanism,  its  peculiarities  in  Newfound- 
land, 57. 

"  Koyal  honours,"  what,  675  ct  seq. 

Runnel  Stone,  the,  off  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall, 209.  ' 

St  Agnes'  Isle,  210. 

St  Finian's  Isle,  408. 

St  George's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  64. 

St  John's,  Newfoundland,  harbour  and 
town  of,  55  et  seq. — aspect  of  the  town, 
56. 

St  Martin's  Isle,  210. 

St  Mary's  Isle,  210,  211. 

St  Piran's  Church,  Cornwall,  221. 


Salic  law,  the,  not  the  law  of  Spain,  313. 

Saluting  at  sea,  regulations  regarding, 
681. 

Sampson  Isle,  210. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  THE  CUR;E,  AND  THE  CAR- 
LIST  WAR,  39 — attempt  to  arrest  him, 
ib. — his  previous  career,  40 — as  agent- 
of  the  Carlists,  41— capture  and  escape, 
42 — again  captured,  43 — and  again 
escapes,  44  —  again  in  arms,  45 — 
equipment,  &c.,  of  his  troops,  46 — his- 

.,-  personal  appearance,  ib. — shooting  of  a 
young  woman  by  him,  and  his  defence 

;  of  it,  47 — cruelties  on  both  sides,  48 — 
his  insubordination,  &c.,  179  —  con- 
demned by  court-martial,  and  his  es- 
cape, 180 — arrested,  182,  note. 

SAVALLS  AND  THE  CARLISTS  IN  CATALO- 
NIA, 165. 

Savalls,  Francisco,  his  parentage  and 
early  life,  165 — in  the  Papal  service, 
166  et  seq. — returns' to  Spain  aS  Carlist 
leader,  168 — his  successes,  169  —  his 
escape  at  Puigcerda,  170 — arrival  of 
Don  Alfonso,  171  —  captures  Ripoll, 
173 — and  Berga,  174— alleged  cruelties- 
there,  ib. — repulsed  at  Puigcerda,  ib. 
— captures  Matazo,  ib. — and  Arenys 
del  Mar,  175— his  character,  ib. — dis- 
sensions, &c.,  among  his  opponents,  176- 
— as  a  military  leader,  177— mainten- 
ance of  the  war  by,  after  the  conven- 
tion of  Amorovieta,  45. 

SCHILLER,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  183 — 
relations  between  him  and  Goethe,  ib* 
et  seq. — parentage  and  early  life,  187 — 
Carlyle's  life  of  him,  ib.— at  the  Karls- 
schule,  188  —  the  Robbers,  ib. — his- 
flight  to  Mannheim,  190— Fiesko,  191 
— friendship  with  the  Von  "Wolzogens, 
192— drama  of  Kabale  und  Liebe,  193 
— settled  at  Mannheim,  ib. — removes- 
to  Dresden,  194— Don  Carlos,  195— 
Professor  at  Jena,  ib. — marriage,  ib. — 
historical  and  other  works,  196 — Wal- 
lenstein,  197— the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
202— other  works,  203— his  later  life, 
205. 

Schools,  the  voluntary,  629. 

SCILLY  ISLES,  THE,  AND  SOUTH-WEST 
CORNWALL,  chap.  I.,  from  Penzance 
to  ScUly,  207  — chap.  II.,  South- West 
Cornwall,  213 — dangers  of  the  passage 
to,  208— their  appearance,  210. 

Seal-fishery  of  Newfoundland,  the,  65. 

Seal-oil,  preparation  of,  68. 

Serrano,  convention  with  the  Carlists 
concluded  by,  43. 

Seven  Stones  Lightship,  the,  209. 

Shakespeare  and  Milton,  contrast  between, 
184. 

Sheffield,  Mr  Lowe's  speech  at,  506. 

Shiel,  Loch,  408. 
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Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  scene  of  his  ship- 
wreck, 210 — his  alleged  murder  by 
wreckers,  213. 

'  Sketches  and  Essays,'  review  of,  616. 

Somerville,  Mrs,  as  an  example  of  old 
age,  90. 

Spain,  the  Carlist  war  in,  39  et  seq. — de- 
moralised state  of,  50  et  seq. — overthrow 
of  the  Bourbons  in,  307 — results  of  the 
French  invasion,  312— state  etiquette 
in,  671. 

Spanish  army,  the,  its  demoralised  state, 
51. 

SPARROWS  OF  THE  TEMPLE,  THE,  363. 

Speculation,  increase  of,  in  Vienna,  446. 

Staleybridge,  Bright's  answer  to  address 
from,  503. 

STEPHEN,  J.  F.,  LIBERTY,  FRATERNITY, 
AND  EQUALITY,  by,  347. 

Story,  W.  W.,  Phidias,  and  the  Elgin 
marbles,  by,  686. 

STORY  OF  THE  ROCK,  A,  714. 

Strabo,  his  statements  regarding  the  de- 
signing, &c.,  of  the  Parthenon,  687. 

TEMPER,  564— change  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  ib. — distinctions  and  degrees 
of,  565— essential  elements  of  bad, 
566. 

Thames  steamer,  wreck  of  the,  210. 

Theokosmos,  the  Greek  sculptor,  704. 

Thiers,  M.,  his  overthrow,  and  review  of 
his  conduct  and  policy,  484. 

Tilt  Cove,  Newfoundland,  copper-mine  at, 
72. 

Trepassey,  harbour  of,  63. 

Tresco  Isle,  210— abbey,  212. 

'Trois  Mousquetaires,'the,  112,  116,  119 
et  seq. — the  continuation  of  it,  123. 

Trollope's  '  Can  you  forgive  her  ? '  574. 


Tuscany,  proportion  of  marriages  to  popu- 
lation in,  25. 

TWILIGHT  IN  WINTER,  DESPAIR,  625. 

Valesco,  leader  of  the  Carlists  in  Biscay, 
179. 

Vattel  on  International  Ceremonial,  668. 

VIENNA  IN  EXHIBITION  TIME,  442— its 
former  aspect  and  social  habits,  ib. — 
the  hotels  as  they  were,  ib. — changes 
in  recent  years,  445 — increase  of  wealth 
and  passion  for  speculation,  446  — 
changed  aspect  of  the  city,  447 — the 
Exhibition,  and  first  difficulties  attend- 
ing it,  448 — the  modern  hotels,  449 — 
the  Exhibition  building,  450— delays 
in  opening  it,  452  et  seq. — glimpses  of 
social  life,  454  et  seq.—  dinner  at  Dom- 
mayer's,  455 — the  environs  of,  457 — 
the  Congress  of,  attempt  to  fix  ceremo- 
nial by,  679. 

VISIT  TO  ALBION,  A,  223. 

W.  W.  S.,  Autumn,  by,  502— Morn- 
ing in  Spring,  621  —  Evening  in  Sum- 
mer, 623— Twilight  in  Winter,  625. 

Wallenstein,  Schiller's,  197  et  seq. 

Walpole,  Horace,  on  youth,  age,  &c., 
82. 

Wesleyanism,  prevalence  of,  in  Cornwall, 
216. 

Whitbourne,  Captain,  his  account  of  the 
first  attempt  to  colonise  Newfoundland, 
53. 

Wolf  Lighthouse,  the,  209. 

Wolzogen,  Madame  von,  Schiller's  friend- 
ship with,  192. 

Words,  changes  in  the  meanings  of,  564. 

Wrecking,  former  prevalence  of,  in  Corn- 
wall, 213. 

Youth,  the  season  of,  80. 
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